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PaclUc  Gaadt 
Oh  the  J\lew.  ^ean. 

Pacific  Marine  Review  extends  to  all  its  most  hearty  wish  that  each  may  find  true 
happiness  and  prosperity  in  1941. 

We  do  this  with  a  greater  assurance  that  for  most  folks  the  wish  will  come  true  than  has 
been  the  case  for  many  years  past. 

In  no  year  for  the  past  two  decades  has  there  been  such  an  upswing  of  Pacific  Coast 
industries,  business  and  employment  as  we  are  enjoying  at  present. 

Shipbuilding  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  increase — 
nearly  a  thousand  per  cent  in  a  space  of  six  months. 

Airplane  industry  is  showing  a  similar  or  even  greater  advance. 

General  contracting  industry — roads,  large  buildings,  shops,  dams,  bridges,  power 
plants,  shipyards  running  on  the  highest  tempo  since  1917. 

Machine  tool  industry  running  three  shifts — expanding  its  plants  and  still  unable  to 
meet  the  demand. 

Lumber  in  greater  demand  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  ten  years. 

And  we  might  go  on  into  every  large  manufacturing  and  industrial  interest  of  the  Pacific 
states  and  show  practically  the  same  condition. 

All  of  this  means  more  employment — more  payroll — more  business — more  and  more 
widespread  prosperity. 

In  other  pages  of  this  issue  we  show  the  details  of  the  billion-dollar  program  of  ship- 
building now  under  order  in  Pacific  Coast  shipyards,  and  also  somewhat  of  the  future 
policies  and  plans  that  may  greatly  augment  this  program. 

We  wish  to  say  from  personal  observation  in  close  contact  with  Pacific  Coast  shipyard 
and  industrial  management  that  notwithstanding  all  of  the  smart  cracks  in  press  headlines 
and  columns,  and  all  of  the  view-with-alarm  platitudes  from  Congressmen,  there  is  no 
holding  UD  of  the  National  Defense  Program  by  any  of  these  factors.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  where  hold  up  of  construction  occurs,  it  is  due  to  one  of  these  three  causes :  delayed 
delivery  of  materials  or  machinery,  usually  over  a  question  of  priority;  delay  of  decision 
about  design  details  by  a  Federal  department;  or  labor  difficulties. 

The  facts  are  that  American  industry  in  general,  and  Pacific  Coast  industry  in  particu- 
lar, are  just  now  indicating  a  remarkable  ability  to  absorb  the  shock  of  tremendous 
demands  for  change  in  output,  and  to  readjust  their  plants  and  their  equipment  for  record 
production  of  new  and  different  products. 

So  again  our  wish  that  1941  may  bring  to  you  your  quota  of  happiness  and  prosperity, 
and  that  it  may  bring  to  war-torn,  suffering  humanity  a  just  and  righteous  peace. 


Henry  J.  Kaiser,  president 
Todd-California  Shipbuilding  Corp. 

l'\)v  the  past  months  there  has  been 
much  rumor  over  proposed  large-scale 
building  in  the  shipyards  of  America  for 
British  interests.  Many  Pacific  Coast  lo- 
cations have  been  spoken  of  as  sites  for 
shipyards  in  which  these  ships  would  be 
built. 

Rumors  about  design  and  type  have 
roamed  all  the  way  from  special  mystery 
submarines  and  torpedo  boats  to  giant 
cargo  vessels. 

Some  months  back,  various  Pacific 
Coast  firms  were  approached  by  contrac- 
tors for  bids  on  machinery  and  equip- 


British  Order 


Slic^  i 0,000 

Huge  Contract  to 
at  Richmond,  California 

Both  Yards  Affiliate 


ment,  and  the  rumor  fever  grew  apace. 

Then  suddenly  it  was  announced  that  a 
contract  had  been  let  for  thirty  simple 
cargo  carriers  to  each  of  two  corporations, 
both  of  which  are  affiliates  of  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation. 

In  view  of  all  this,  we  are  very  glad  to 
publish  the  following  official  statement, 
together  with  portraits  of  executives  and 
illustration  showing  artist's  conception  of 
the  appearance  of  the  new  ships  when 
finished — all  issued  by  the  Todd  Corpo- 
ration. 

John    D.    Reilly,   president    of   Todd 


Shipyards  Corporation,  1  Broadway,  an- 
nounced on  December  19  that  contracts 
had  been  signed  between  two  affiliates  of 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  and  the 
British  Purchasing  Commission  for  the 
construction  of  sixty  cargo  vessels  416 
feet  long,  57  feet  beam,  of  10,000  dwt,  fi)r 
Great  Britain. 

The  contracts  were  approved  by  the 
National  Defense  Commission,  the  U.  S. 
Xavy  Department  and  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission. 

Thirty  of  the  vessels  will  be  built  by 
the  Todd-California  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 


An  artist's  conception  of  the  appearance  of  the  standard  British  cargo  ship,  sixty  of  nhich  are  to  be  built  in  tuo  new  shipyards.  They  iiill  be  416 
feet  long,  57  feet  beam,  and  will  haie  a  total  deadu  eight  capacity  of  approximately  10,000  tons 
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Two  New  Yards 
—  at  Bath,  Maine 

to  Todd  Shipyards  Corp. 


ration,  Richmond,  Calif.,  and  the  remain- 
ing thirty  by  the  Todd-Bath  Iron  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Portland,  Maine. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  the  World 
War  that  ships  ordered  for  the  British 
Government  have  been  constructed  in  the 
United  States. 

Both  of  the  new  Todd  yards  are  being 
constructed  from  scratch,  work  being 
started  on  each  on  December  20,  and 
plans  call  for  the  completion  of  both  in 
four  months.  Within  two  and  a  half 
months  of  the  start  of  work  on  the  yards, 
the  first  keels  will  be  laid. 

Signing  of  these  contracts  means  that 
work  will  be  provided  for  5,000  or  more 
American  shipyard  workers  in  each  yard. 

Such  speed  as  envisaged  in  the  laying 
of  the  keels  within  2^  months  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1940,  was  brought  about  by  thor- 
ough study  and  planning  during  weeks 
of  conferences  between  representatives  of 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  and  the 
British  Purchasing  Commission. 

On  the  one  side  were  John  D.  Reilly; 
Henry  J.  Kaiser,  director  of  Seattle-Ta- 
coma  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  who  be- 
comes president  of  the  Todd-California 
Shipbuilding  Corporation;  and  William 
S.  Newell,  head  of  the  Bath  Iron  Works, 


Inc.;  and  for  the  British  Purchasing  Com- 
mission, R.  Cyril  Thompson,  R.  R.  Pow- 
ell and  Henry  Hunter.  Mr.  Newell  be- 
comes president  of  the  Todd-Bath  Iron 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Joseph  Haag, 
Jr.,  vice  president  of  Todd  Shipyards  Cor- 
poration, becomes  vice  president  of  both 
new  Todd  affiliates. 

The  vessels,  designed  by  Messrs.  Gibbs 
&  Cox,  noted  naval  architects,  will  be 
built  to  British  Lloyd's  requirements  and 
specifications,  and  will  be  under  the  in- 
spection of  William  Bennet,  Lloyd's  Chief 
Surveyor  in  the  U.S.  Each  vessel  will  cost 
approximately  $1,600,000. 

So  ends  the  simple  statement  of  a  simple 
contract  to  build  sixty  ships  for  $100,- 
000,000  in  two  shipyards  yet  to  be  built 
and  over  3,000  miles  apart. 

We  are  informed : 

THat  wherever  possiblie,  local  shops  will 
be  used  to  build  machinery  and  equip- 
ment for  these  vessels. 

That  they  are  to  be  simple,  slow-speed 
steamers  with  triple-expansion  engines, 
Scotch  marine  type  boilers  (probably 
coal-burning),  steam-drive  auxiliaries 
and  small  electric  light  plants,  much  like 
the  8800-tonners  of  Shipping  Board  days. 


William  S.  Newell,  president, 
Todd-Bath  Iron  Shipbuilding  Corp. 


Joseph  Haag,  Jr.,  I'ice  president  of  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corporation  and  of  both  new  affiliates 
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This  article  is  the  concluding  part  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  annual  meeting  oj 
the  Society  oj  Naval  Architects  and  Ma- 
rine Engineers  at  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1940. 

Karly  in  1938  a  ten-year  building  pro- 
jj;ram  was  established.  In  the  summer  of 

1939,  when  it  became  evident  that  a  dif- 
ficult situation  in  Europe  would  result 
in  armed  conflict,  the  Commission,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Administration, 
moved  forward  its  building  projects  orig- 
inally contemplated  for  the  calendar  year 

1940,  so  that  contracts  were  placed  for 
about  67  ships  in  the  fall  of  1939.  There- 
fore, there  remains  to  be  constructed  the 
larger  part,  at  least  in  number  of  ships, 


A  Frank  Discussion 
Ship  Construction 

by  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  V.  S.  N.  (Ret.) 


Emory  S.  Land, 
Chairman,  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission 


of  this  so-called  ten-year  building  pro- 
gram. 

Some  Important  Considerations 

In  an  earlier  part  of  the  present  discus- 
sion, the  early  design  development  of  the 
so-called  standard  types  of  ships,  viz., 
C-1,  C-2  and  C-3,  was  described.  Since 
bringing  out  these  ships,  the  Commis- 
sion's program  has  become  much  more 
definite  in  that  now  and  probably 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gram the  design  work  done  will  be  for 
specific  routes.  While  this  somewhat  sim- 
plifies the  problem  of  design,  it  also 
makes  possible  and  necessary  the  de- 
tailed study  of  each  route.  This  brings 
into  the  picture,  in  an  effort  to  secure  the 


most  reliable  information,  the  Divisions 
of  Research,  Operations  and  Traftlc  and 
Finance,  in  addition  to  the  Technical  Di- 
vision. While  securing  an  agreement  re- 
garding principal  characteristics  with  the 
members  of  such  groups  is  more  difficult 
than  would  be  the  case  were  only  one 
Division  involved,  the  characteristics 
reached  as  the  result  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween these  Divisions  have  a  much  more 
secure  foundation  than  would  be  other- 
wise possible.  It  is  felt  that  this  method 
of  approach  will  probaljly  obtain  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  Commission's 
design  program. 

The  Number  and  Types  of  Ships 
Contemplated 

In  laying  out  the  long-range  program, 
it  was  necessary  first  to  consider  and  ac- 
cept certain  basic  objectives.  These  are 
outlined  in  the  following: 


The  standard  C-2   cargo   motorship  Shooting  Star  illustrates  the  sturdy,  business-like,  efficient 
appearance  of  this  U .  S.  M.  C.  design 
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Pauded^ 

of  the  Program  of 
and  What  is  Ahead 


(a)  Earmark  as  a  charge  against  Na- 
tional Defense  those  costs  properly 
chargeable  to  that  category. 

(b)  Avoid  a  shipbuilding  boom. 

(c)  Keep  shipbuilding  prices  on  a  rea- 
sonable and  stable  basis. 

(d)  Secure  wide  competition. 

(e)  Consider  propriety  of  allocation 
to  take  care  of  regional  building  condi- 
tions. 

(f)  Rehabilitate  certain  private  yards 
where  such  action  is  economically  justi- 
fied. 

(g)  Consider  desirability  and/or  ne- 
cessity of  new  shipyards  of  the  assembly 
type  rather  than  complete  building  type, 
especially  if  private  funds  can  be  inter- 
ested in  such  yards,  this  idea  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  regional  needs,  both 
economic  and  national. 

( h )  Encourage  the  maximum  possible 
building  by  private  interests. 

(i)  If  (h)  above  fails,  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  initiate  and  undertake  the 
construction  most  necessary  to  fulfill  ur- 
gent naval  needs. 

(j)  Consider  construction  for  inland 
waterways,  lakes  and  rivers  from  the 
guaranteed  mortgage  angle  (Cochrane 
Bill). 

Note:  Order  of  Priority: 

( 1 )  Foreign  Commerce. 

(2)  Domestic  Commerce. 

(3)  Lakes,  rivers,  inland  commerce. 

Tabulation  of  Ships  Contemplated  and 
Their  Intended  Services 

Tabulations  showing  the  so-called  ten- 
year  program  as  mapped  in  January, 
1938,  are  given  in  the  table  herewith.  It 
was  as  definite  as  it  could  be  made  at  the 
time,  and  quite  comprehensive.  It  met 
both  civil  and  naval  requirements.  It  rec- 
ognized both  peacetime  and  emergency 
needs,  and  took  account  of  obsolescence. 


It  will  be  recognized  that  actual  con- 
struction has  exceeded  the  provisions  of 
the  plan,  due  primarily  to  the  setting 
ahead  last  year  ( 1939)  of  about  50  ships. 

Merchant  Marine  Shortages  (Navy 
Department  Letter) 

(a)  Essential  naval  requirements,  17 
vessels. 

(b)  Naval  and  civil  requirements,  443 
vessels. 

The  naval  and  civil  requirements  com- 
prise the  following: 

Tankers   270 

Passenger 14 

3-Deck   cargo 11 

Cargo   148 

Total    443 

(c)  In  addition,  at  least  200  vessels 
of  existing  fleet  are  so  obsolescent  as  to 
require  replacement  in  the  next  five  years. 

(d)  Immediate  merchant  construction 
desired  by  Navy:  65  ships  capable  of  con- 
version for  special  naval  auxiliaries  plus 
an  indefinite  number  (see  (b)  above)  of 
cargo  ships.  These  65  are  made  up  of: 

Tankers   24 

Provision,  ammunition  and  spe- 
cial cargo 18 

Tenders,  seaplane,  destroyer,  sub- 
marine     19 

Aircraft  carrier 3 

Auxiliary  cruiser 1 

Total    65 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  two 
distilling  ships  and  one  net-layer  are  de- 
sired. 

The  Maritime  Commission  proposes  to 
meet  these  requirements  as  follows: 
(a)   24  tankers — 23  contracted  for. 


(b)  3  aircraft  carriers — Ambassador- 
ial ships  for  South  America — Plans  under 
way. 

( c )  The  38  other  vessels  ( tenders,  am- 
munition, special  cargo)  are  covered  in 
the  ten-year  program  in  the  foregoing 
tables. 

(d)  One  distilling  ship  is  covered  in 
connection  with  the  training  ship  conver- 
sion of  a  laid-up  fleet  vessel;  the  net- 
layer  can  be  cared  for  in  prospective  pri- 
vate new  construction. 

(e)  The  indefinite  number  of  cargo 
ships  are  covered  in  the  ten-year  pro- 
gram. 

A  resume  of  the  ten-year  program  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
the  Navy's  needs  (peacetime  and  emer- 
gency), and  the  joint  needs  of  civil  and 
Navy,  may  be  reviewed  as  follows: 

(a)  Navy  needs  now  (peacetime),  65 
ships. 

(b)  Civil  and  Navy  needs  (emer- 
gency), 443  ships. 

(c)  Needs  of  (b)  plus  obsolescence 
443  +  200  =  643  ships. 

(d)  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  pro- 
gram, 506  ships. 

(e)  .'\verage  of  (a),  (b)  and  (c),  533 
ships. 

After  making  reasonable  allowances 
for  ships  constructed  under  the  1920  Act 
and  under  the  1928  Act,  we  may  prop- 
erly assume  500  ships  to  be  constructed 
over  a  ten-year  period,  and  our  program 
would  make  available  about  SO  ships  a 
year. 

In  types  this  would  be  an  average  per 
year  as  follows : 

C-1  C-2  C-3  R-2  P-1  P-2  P-3  P-4     Total 
15     19     5       1       2       6       1      1         50 
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Number  and  Types  of  Ships  Contemplated  and  Their  Iniended  Services 


ATLANTIC 

No.  of 

Speed, 

vessels 

knots 

Type 

Tons 

P-4 

i^ 

24 

Passenger  and  express 

3400()-26t)00  gross 

P-4 

3 

.>2 

Combination 

12000-14000  gross 

P-3 

3 

20 

Combination 

12000  gross 

P-2 

4 

IS 

Combination 

12000  gross 

P-2 

4 

18 

Combination 

10000-12000  gross 

P-2 

24 

16-18 

Combination 

8000-10000  gross 

P-1 

3 

16 

Combination 

8000-9000  gross 

P-1 

2 

16 

Combination 

7000-8000  gross 

P-1 

10 

16 

Combination 

12000  gross 

C-3 

4 

16 

Cargo 

9000  D.W. 

C-3 

10 

16 

Cargo 

9000  D.W. 

C-3 

8 

16 

Cargo 

9000-10000  D.W. 

C-3 

6 

16 

Cargo 

9000-10000  D.W. 

C-2 

7 

15 

Cargo  (12  passengers) 

9000  D.W. 

C-2 

12 

15 

Cargo 

9000  D.W. 

C-2 

10 

15 

Cargo  (12  passengers) 

9000-10000  D.W. 

C-2 

7 

15 

Cargo 

9000  D.W. 

C-2 

4 

15 

Cargo  (12  passengers) 

9000-10000  D.W. 

C-2 

5 

15 

Cargo 

8000-9000  D.W. 

C-1 

(3 

14 

Cargo  (12  passengers) 

8000-9000  gross 

C-1 

8 

14 

Cargo 

8000-9000  gross 

c-1 

3 

14 

Cargo 

8000-9000  gross 

Service-trade  route  or  trade  area 

New   York-Channel    Ports/Hamburg/Bremen 

New  York-East  Coast  South  America 

New  York-Channel  Ports/London 

New  York-Mediterranean 

New  York-West  Coast  South  America 

North  Atlantic-West  Indies  and  Central  America 

North  Atlantic-South  Africa 

North  Atlantic-West  Coast  South  America 

New  York-Honolulu-Asia/Straits  Settlements 
Ceylon/India/Egypt/New  York 

North    Atlantic-Liverpool/Manchester/Glasgow 

North  Atlantic-France/Netherlands 

Atlantic  Coast/China/Japan  and  Philippine  Is- 
lands 

Atlantic  Coast/New  Zealand/Australia 

North  Atlantic/Scandinavia/Finland  Poland 

North  Atlantic/United  Kingdom/Continent 

North  Atlantic/Mediterranean/Russia/Near  East 

Atlantic  Coast/East  Coast  South  America 

Atlantic  Coast/India 

South  Atlantic/United  Kingdom/Continent 

Atlantic  Coast/West  Africa 

Atlantic  Coast/South  Africa 

Atlantic  Coast/West  Coast  South  America 


C-3 

15 

15 

C-3 

3 

15 

C-3 

7 

15 

C-3 

4 

15 

C-1 

3 

14 

Cargo 

Cargo 

Cargo  (12  passengers) 

Cargo  (12  passengers) 

Cargo  (12  passengers) 


GULF 

8000-9000  D.W. 
8000-9000  D.W. 
8000-9000  D.W. 
12000  D.W. 
8000-9000  D.W. 


Gulf/United  Kingdom/Continent 
Gulf /Mediterranean 
Gulf /East  Coast  South  America 
Gulf /China/Japan/Philippine  Islands 
Gulf /West  and  South  Africa 


- 

PACIFIC 

P-4 
P-4 

3 

4 

22 
22 

Passenger  and  express 
Passenger  and  express 

22000  gross 
22000  gross 

P-3 

3 

20 

Combination 

16000  gross 

P-2 

4 

18 

Combination 

12000  gross 

P-2 

10 

18 

Combination 

12000  gross 

R-2 

C-3 
C-3 

6 

8 
10 

18 

16 
16 

50  per  cent  refrigerated 

space 
Cargo 
Cargo 

8000-9000  D.W 
9000  D.W. 
8000-9000 

C-2 
C-1 

15 
6 

15 
13 

Cargo 
Cargo 

8000-9000  D.W 
8000-9000  D.W 

C-1 

10 

13 

Cargo 

8000-9000  D.W 

C-1 

4 

13 

Cargo  (12  passengers) 

9000  D.W. 

California/Australia/New  Zealand  via  Honolulu 
California  via  Honolulu-Five  principal  ports  of 

Orient'^ 
California/Hawaiian  Islands 
Pugct  Sound  via  Honolulu-Five  principal  ports  of 

Orient 
California/New  York  via  Mediterranean/India/ 

Strait  Settelments/Orient 

Pacific  Coast/United  Kingdom/Continent 

Pacific  Coast/Asia/Dutch  East  Indies/India 

California/Columbia  River-Five  principal  ports 
of  Orient 

Pacific  Coast/Hawaiian  Islands 

Pacific  Coast /Australia/New  Zealand  via  Hono- 
lulu 

North  Pacific  Ports-Japan/North  and  vSouth 
China/Philippine  Islands 

Pacific  Coast/West  Coast  South  America 


COASTWISE  AND  INTERCOASTAL- 


P-2 

30 

18 

Combination 

5000-12000  gross 

P-1 

6 

16 

Combination 

8000-10000  gross 

C-1 

25 

13 

Cargo 

4000-6000  D.W. 

C-1 

20 

13 

Cargo 

2500-4000  D.W. 

C-1 

40 

13 

Cargo 

5000-7000  D.W. 

c-1 

25 

13 

Cargo 

5000-7000  D.W.- 

P-3 

3 

20 

Combination 

10000-12000  gross 

C-2 

100 

14-16 

Cargo 

8000-9000  D.W. 

Atlantic  Coast/Gulf/West  Indies/Caribbean 

Pacific  Coast-Canada/Alaska,  etc. 

Coastwise/Canada/Alaska 

Coastwise 

Gulf-Atlantic  Coast 

Atlantic  Coast/Canada 

Intercoastal  U.  S. 

Intercoastal  U.  S. 


2  Five  principal  ports  of  Orient- 
2  Including  nearby  foreign. 


-Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Manila. 
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Summary  of  Tabulation  of  Ships  Contemplated 


P-4 
P-3 
P-2 
P-I 
U-2 
C-3 
C-2 
C-1 


P-4- 
P-3- 
P-2- 
P-1- 
C-3- 
C-2- 
C-1- 
K-2 


32 

13 

0 

28 

4") 

J  7 

144 


Pacific 


Gulf 

(» 
0 
0 
0 


J 

32 


Total 

13 

(■) 

40 

13 

6 

50 

89 

_40 

2(53 


-22-knol  passenger  and  cargo 
-2i)-knol  passenger  and  cargo 
-18-knot  passenger  and  cargo 
-IG-knol  passenger  and  cargo 
-Ifi-knol  cargo 
-l.jknol  cargo 
-14-knol  cargo 
-lU-18-knol  refrigerator 


Deductions   from   Foregoing   Tabulation — 44   Ships 
Vessels  Built  under  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920 

Coastwise — Intercoastal 
8  ships— P-2 
4  ships— P-1 
1  ship  — R-1  (combination-refrigerator) 

13 
Vessels  Built  under  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928 
Intercoastal 
2  ships— P-4 

1  ship  —P-3 
5  ships — P-2 

7  ships — R-2    (combination- 
refrigerator) 

2  ships — Seagoing  car  ferries 
17 


Atlantic  Pacific 

2  ships— P-4  4  ships— P-4 
7  ships— P-2 
1  shii)  -  P-1 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  yearly  cost  as 
estimated  is  about  $140,000,000.  Under 
proper  conditions  of  a  continuous,  effi- 
cient shipbuilding  program,  this  should 
be  reduced  to  about  $125,000,000  per 


The  Future 

When  the  preparation  of  this  paper 
was  begun,  it  appeared  reasonable  to  an- 
ticipate a  rather  orderly  progress  from 
year  to  year.  In  this  forecast,  the  replace- 
ment of  old  tonnage  in  due  course,  such 
as  the  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Uruguay  in 
the  South  American  passenger  cargo 
trade,  or  the  Manhattan  and  Washing- 
ton on  the  North  Atlantic,  stood  out 
prominently. 

The  continued  building  of  certain 
adaptable  types  of  ships,  and  the  coop- 
eration with  coastwise  operators  to  pro- 
duce and  place  in  service  tonnage  suited 
to  the  trade,  were  also  definitely  accepted. 

Cooperation  with  the  ideas  and  needs 
of  the  Navy  Department  toward  national 
defense  was  an  accepted  fact,  though  not 
tjuite  so  tangible. 

With  the  series  of  successes  scored  by 
the  Germans  during  the  winter,  spring 
and  early  summer  of  1940,  the  future  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  its  long- 
range  program  became  somewhat  con- 
fused. For  a  time  there  was  more  than  a 
slight  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Xavy 
Department  to  forget  its  need  of  mer- 
chant type  auxiliaries  in  a  rather  unrea- 
soning policy  of  building  naval  vessels 
exclusivelv. 


Coastwise  and  Intercoastal 

0 

3 
30 

0 

0 

0 
100 
\U) 
243 


Grand  Total 

13 

9 

76 

13 

6 

50 

189 

150 

506 


The  Maritime  Commission  on  its  part 
held  that  most  types  of  merchant  shi[) 
would  be  of  definite  value  in  time  of  war, 
and  that,  should  the  present  war  prove 
long  or  short,  both  the  normal  cargo  ves- 
sel of  the  C  types  and  the  passenger  cargo 
vessels  of  the  C-3  conversion  types  would 
be  national  assets.  The  same  statement 
held  for  the  large  fast  tankers. 

Further,  it  was  fairly  evident  that  in- 
expensive types  of  cargo  carriers  for  the 
coastwise  service  are  of  real  value 
whether  peace  or  war  obtained. 

However,  it  was  also  recognized  that 
large  vessels,  which  must  always  be  de- 
signed for  a  specific  service,  and  which 
require  for  their  construction  exceptional 
yard  facilities  and  long-term  contracts, 
constituted  a  difficult  problem. 

Could  we  expect  the  commercial  con- 
ditions of  today  to  prevail  after  the  Euro- 
pean emergency  should  pass?  Had  we  a 
right  to  occupy  with  non-combatant  ves- 
sels the  building  facilities  of  a  large  yard 
and  the  energy  of  its  technical  staff  over  a 
period  of  three  to  four  years? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  seemed 
to  be  that  a  large  fast  merchant  ship  of 
proper  design  could  be  built  and  com- 
pleted for  airplane  carrying  and  operat- 
ing purposes,  so  that,  if  necessary,  she 
would  be  a  valuable  naval  unit. 

On  the  other  hand,  after  the  emergency 
has  passed,  such  a  ship,  having  great 
steaming  radius,  great  cargo  capacity  and 
high  speed,  providing  her  draft  be  not 
excessive,  can  hardly  fail  to  furnish  sat- 
isfactory transport  for  freight  and  pas- 
sengers on  some  one  of  the  great  water 
routes  of  the  world. 

There  are  some  further  preparations 
for  future  work  now  in  hand  at  the  Com- 
mission, but  they  are  naturally  tentative. 
For  the  moment  the  future  policy,  ex- 
cept as  already  described,  is  one  of 
watchful  waiting. 

While  the  carriage  of  passengers  is  a 
problem  of  equal  importance  to  that  of 
freight  carrying,  and  of  even  greater  in- 
terest in  some  respects,  the  part  to  be 
played  by  the  Commission  in  its  devel- 
opment is  by  no  means  so  clear  at  the 
present  time,  because  of: 

(a)  Great  cost  of  large  modern  pas- 
senger vessels. 


( b )  Lack  of  sufficient  facilities  in  ship- 
building plants  capable  of  constructing 
these  vessels  with  the  large  Navy  pro- 
gram under  way. 

(c)  Possibilities  of  aircraft  and  the 
rapid  adaptation  of  aircraft  to  the  passen- 
ger service. 

Commission  Policy  as  to  Number  of 
Merchant  Shipyards  and  Savings 
From  Standardization 

The  pt)licy  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion has  been  that  we  should  have  at  least 
two  going  building  yards  for  merchant 
vessels  in  the  South  and  at  least  two  on 
the  West  Coast.  We  now  have  three  in 
the  South  and  five  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  Cornmission  has  no  funds  and 
no  authority  for  the  rehabilitation  of  old 
yards  or  starting  new  yards;  private  in- 
terests are  starting  new  yards.  W^e  have 
been  content  to  leave  matters  as  they  are, 
feeling  that  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  program  in  hand,  plus  the  naval  pro- 
gram, it  was  quite  possible  to  take  care 
of  shipbuilding  in  a  proper  and  efficient 
manner  without  any  further  expansion 
or  extension,  except  such  as  might  prove 
desirable  in  existing  yards.  However,  it 
was  recognized  that  a  demand  for  in- 
creased output  for  national  defense 
might  greatly  alter  the  situation.  Even 
so,  it  was  felt  to  be  most  desirable  to 
avoid  such  an  over-expansion  in  ship- 
building facilities  as  took  place  in  1917- 
1918. 

In  carrying  out  the  program  thus  far 
it  has  been  possible  gradually  to  place 
contracts  for  groups  of  vessels  and  thus 
simplify  plan  work  per  ship,  the  ordering 
of  material,  the  control  of  construction 
in  the  yard,  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  outfit,  etc.  The  reduction  in  cost  per 
ship  thus  effected  is  appreciable  until  a 
group  total  of  five  or  six  ships  has  been 
reached. 

The  cost  of  ships  in  this  country  is 
high,  probably  it  will  always  be  high, 
but  we  have  very  materially  reduced  the 
cost  of  these  ships  by  standardization.  It 
costs  anywhere  from  a  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
prepare  the  plans  for  a  ship.  If  these 
plans  do  not  have  to  be  originally  devel- 
oped independently  for  each  ship,  there 
is  a  very  material  saving;  not  a  saving 
of  the  total  cost  of  plans  by  any  means, 
because  every  country  and  every  ship- 
yard has  its  own  way  of  doing  things,  and 
they  wouldn't  follow  in  Mr.  A's  yard 
what  Mr.  B  does.  Nevertheless,  a  major 
saving  is  made  in  plans  alone  and  in 
design  work  by  standardization. 
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The  Commission  is  endeavoring  to  fol- 
low its  ships  into  service,  to  watch  the 
actual  performance  of  machinery,  hull 
and  equipment,  and  to  consider  and  re- 
cord for  future  use  all  reports  as  to  fail- 
ure or  unsatisfactory  operation  in  serv-  After  end, 
ice.  To  this  end  it  has  organized  a  Per-  main  lounge 
formance  Section  within  the  Technical  Di-  ->■ 

vision,  and  has  provided  for  surveys  by 
its  Division  of  Maintenance  and  Repairs, 
and  inspections  and  reports  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Division  of  Operating  Per- 
sonnel. 

When  a  vessel  is  completed  and  ready 
for  delivery  to  the  Commission,  a  series 
of  trials  is  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sion's Trial  Board  to  test  the  various 
operating  features  and  to  inspect  the 
machinery  and  equipment.  Thus  the 
Commission  assures  itself  that  it  is  ac- 
quiring the  most  satisfactory  possible 
product  for  the  large  sums  of  govern- 
mental and  private  funds  which  it  is  ex- 
pendinjj;.  The  Trial  Board  keeps  records 
of  all  trials,  and  this  material  has  proved 
valuable  in  designs  for  later  ships  and  in  Forward  end, 
improvement  of  designs  for  existing  types  main  lounge 
of  ships.  ^ 

Training  Personnel  for  Service  in  the 
American  Merchant  Marine 

Section  101  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,   1936,  declares  that  it  is  necessary 


S.  S.  PRESIDENT 
JACKSON 


These  tivo  views  illustrate  the 
modern  motif  in  passenger 
vessel  interiors.  This  beautiful 
room  is  achieved  in  the  slightly 
enlarged  deck  house  of  a  C-i 
standard  cargo  steamer.  The 
pilasters  are  all  ventilating 
ducts 
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All  Maritime  Com- 
mission ships  are 
fitted  with  pilot 
houses  feat  14  ring 
maximum  visibility 
and  ample  room  for 
efficient  arrange- 
ment of  modern  nav- 
igation equipment 


for  the  national  defense  and  development 
of  its  foreign  and  domestic  commerce 
that  the  United  States  shall  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  "*  *  *  manned  with  a 
trained  and  efficient  citizen  personnel."" 
The  Maritime  Commission,  which  admin- 
isters this  policy,  is  therefore  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  such  training. 
Pursuant  to  this  mandate,  and  as  auth- 
orized by  Section  216  (a)  to  (d),  inclu- 
sive, of  the  ^Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  the  Commission  has  estab- 


lished an  organization  for  training  pres- 
ently licensed  and  unlicensed  seamen  and 
apprentice  seamen,  known  as  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service,  and  a  Cadet 
Training  System  to  train  American  citi- 
zens to  become  licensed  officers. 

The  United  States  Maritime  Service  is 
maintained  and  its  rules  and  regulations 
are  prescribed  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, and  by  arrangement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  is  administered  for 
the  Commission   by  the  United   States 


Coast  Guard.  Training  stations  for  pres- 
ently licensed  officer  personnel  are  estab- 
lished at  Fort  Trumbull,  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  at  Government  Island,  Ala- 
meda, Calif.,  and  for  presently  unlicensed 
personnel  at  Hoffman  and  Swinburne 
Islands  in  New  York  Harbor  and  at  Ala- 
meda, Calif.  IK  course  of  three  months' 
training  is  given,  and  those  successfully 
completing  the  course  and  who  serve  at 
least  eight  months  in  any  succeeding 
year  in  the  merchant  marine  are  privi- 
leged to  return  annually  for  an  additional 
one  month's  "freshening"  course  and  are 
entitled  to  receive  one  month's  extra  pay 
at  their  established  rating  as  retainer  pay 
for  continued  membership  in  the  Mari- 
time Service.  While  in  training,  officers 
receive  $125  per  month  and  unlicensed 
personnel  $36  per  month,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  increase  for  specialized  services. 
Enrollees  are  also  furnished  with  cloth- 
ing, quarters  and  subsistence,  medical 
and  dental  care,  and  the  use  of  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Since  these  stations  were 
established,  they  have  enrolled  a  tota'  of 
795  officers  and  3598  unlicensed  per- 
sonnel. 

The  United  States  Maritime  Service 
also  maintains  stations  for  training  young 
American  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  23  years  as  apprentice  seamen  in  the 
duties  of  the  deck,  engine,  steward's  and 
radio  departments.  Under  present  regu- 
lations, apprentices  are  selected  from  en- 
rollees of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
throughout  the  48  states  who  have  served 
with  that  organization  for  at  least  one 
year  and  who  have  good  records.  Appren- 


A  typical  C    3  standard  cargo  carrier  is  the  motorship  Mormacpcnn  of  the  Moore-McCormack  Lines 
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tice  stations  are  located  at  Gallups 
Island  in  Boston  Harbor  and  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Fla.  A  third  station  is  in  prepa- 
ration at  Hueneme,  Calif.  Three  train- 
ing ships  are  attached  to  these  stations, 
the  American  Seaman,  the  Joseph  Conrad 
and  the  Tusitala.  A  fourth  training  ship, 
to  be  known  as  the  American  Sailor,  is 
under  conversion  for  use  at  Hueneme, 
Calif.  In  addition,  various  Coast  Guard 
vessels  are  used  for  training  purposes  at 
the  several  stations.  Nine  hundred  ap- 
prentice seamen  have  been  enrolled  to 
July  1.  1940.  Their  courses  cover  periods 
of  from  8  to  12  months,  and  while  in 
training  apprentices  receive  $2 1  a  month, 
which  may  be  increased  to  $36  for  addi- 
tional services.  Clothing,  quarters,  sub- 
sistence, medical  and  dental  care  and  the 
use  of  recreational  facilities  are  also  fur- 
nished. 

The  cadet  training  system  maintained 
and  operated  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion offers  a  four-year  course  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  to  25 
to  become  licensed  officers  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States  in  a 
status  of  cadets  on  Government-owned 
and  subsidized  vessels,  and,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  governmental  and  private 
agencies,  on  other  vessels,  and,  for  in- 
structional purposes  only,  in  shipyards, 
plants  and  industrial  and  educational  or- 


ganizations, under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  and  ujion 
such  terms  as  the  Commission  may  ar- 
range. Candidates  for  appointment  as 
cadets  are  selected  by  national  competi- 
tive examinations  held  approximately 
once  a  year.  They  must  have  16  specified 
standard  high  school  credits,  with  perfect 
eyesight,  good  health  and  good  moral 
character.  Upon  successful  completion  of 
the  course  they  are  entitled  to  sit  for  an 
examination  to  secure  a  license  as  an  of- 
ficer, but  are  usually  commissioned  as 
cadet  officers,  in  which  capacity  they 
serve  approximately  one  year.  To  July 
1,  1940,  333  cadets  have  been  appointed. 
They  receive  $50  a  month  for  the  first 
two  years  and  $60  a  month  for  the  last 
two  years  of  their  course.  When  ap- 
pointed as  cadet  officers,  they  receive  $75 
a  month  for  one  year  and  $90  a  month 
if  they  serve  in  that  capacity  for  a  longer 
{)eriod.  They  must  purchase  their  own 
uniforms  and  textbooks. 

State  nautical  schools  are  maintained 
with  Federal  aid  and  the  use  of  training 
vessels  lent  by  the  Commission  in  the 
States  of  California,  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  These  schools 
have  been  brought  into  close  liaison  with 
the  Commission's  training  program,  and 
their  graduates,  for  the  most  part,  are 
commissioned  as  cadet  officers  and  serve 


Modern  shipbuilding  tech- 
nique emphasizes  welding  of 
large  assemblies  on  welding 
racks  alongside  or  at  the  in- 
shore end  of  building  ways. 
Thus  the  chief  factors  in  a 
shipyard  are  ample  room, 
ample  welding  facilities  and 
large  crane  capacity 


under  the  cadet  training  system  for  ap- 
proximately one  year. 

Cadets  and  cadet  officers  are  eligible 
for  appointment  as  ensigns  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Naval  Reserve  under  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Navy 
Department.  United  States  Maritime 
Service  enrollees  who  successfully  com- 
plete their  courses  and  are  recommended 
by  the  superintendents  of  the  several 
training  stations  are  also  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment at  their  proper  ratings  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment. 

The  Commission  also  maintains  a 
course  in  merchant  ship  gunnery  at  its 
station  at  Swinburne  Island  in  New  York 
Harbor  in  liaison  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  gives  cor- 
respondence courses  which  are  available 
to  enrollees  in  the  United  States  INIari- 
time  Service  and  to  cadets.  These  courses, 
conducted  for  the  Commission  by  the 
Coast  Guard  Institute  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  are  also  supplied  for  a  small  reg- 
istration fee  to  any  seaman  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  who  makes  application 
therefor. 

The  Commission's  training  program 
has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  a 
year,  with  some  phases  of  it,  for  nearly 
two  years.  It  has  met  with  considerable 
success,  and  fulfills  a  very  important 
function  in  the  whole  merchant  marine 
picture.  We  are  building  ships  which  we 
truly  feel  are  second  to  none.  These  ships, 
however,  can  function  properly  and  effi- 
ciently only  through  employment  of 
crews  whose  capabilities,  loyalty  and  in- 
terest are  commensurate  with  their  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  my  feeling  that  a  ma- 
jority of  our  seamen,  and  a  very  substan- 
tial majority,  are  above  reproach  in  the 
qualities  w^hich  I  just  mentioned. 

Vessel  Personnel 

The  commission,  in  its  program  of  re- 
habilitation of  the  merchant  marine,  is 
establishing  equitable  manning  and  wage 
scales  and  reasonable  standards  of  living 
for  vessels"  personnel.  Crews  quarters  on 
both  Government-owned  ships  and  subsi- 
dized vessels  have  been  greatly  improved. 
Quarters  on  all  of  the  new  ships  are  un- 
excelled. 

The  policy  of  the  ^Maritime  Commis- 
sion regarding  living  conditions  on  board 
its  new  ships  is  to  make  the  greatest  pos- 
sible improvements.  This  leads  to  greater 
efficiencv    and    contentment    on    board. 
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Lower  tween  decks  of  hold  No.  1,  standard  C-}  cargo  vessel 


Here  are  some  of  the  features  accom- 
plished by  the  Commission: 

All  rooms  located  as  outside  rooms. 

Fireproof  construction  throughout. 

Better  natural  and  mechanical  venti- 
lation of  quarters  and  other  spaces. 

Insulation  and  sheathing  of  house  sides 
and  shell  in  way  of  quarters. 

Lights  at  head  of  berths,  wash  basins 
in  all  rooms,  together  with  mirrors  and 
lights  for  shaving. 

Combination  mess  and  recreation 
rooms  for  eating  and  lounging. 

.Adequate  toilet  and  shower  facilities, 
and  many  other  features,  such  as  new 
and  modern  furniture  in  keeping  with 
the  trend  of  the  times. 

The  division  of  Maritime  Personnel 
conducts  research  and  hearings  neces- 
sary to  develop  data  for  recommenda- 
tions for  manning  and  wage  scales,  liv- 
ing conditions  and  other  standards  for 
vessel  personnel. 

Facilities  Valuable  in  Construction 
and  Operation 

No  organization  can  maintain  high 
standards  of  performance  without  defi- 
nite and  constant  effort  to  acquire  and 
classify  knowledge. 

The  Division  of  Research  gathers, 
analyzes  and  makes  recommendations  on 
information  pertaining  to  shipping,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  essentialitv  of 


trade  routes;  the  differentials  between 
foreign  and  domestic  operating  and  con- 
struction costs;  the  nature  and  amount 
of  foreign  government  aid  rendered  in 
shipping  and  the  facilities  of  foreign  and 
domestic  ports;  gathers,  tabulates  and 
disseminates  shipping  statistics. 

The  Section  of  Special  Studies  is  en- 
gaged in  detailed  study  of  coastwise,  in- 
tercoastal  and  inland  waterways  trans- 
portation, and  is  responsible  for  detailed 
studies  of  a  special  nature. 

Further,  the  Materials  Section  of  the 
Technical  Division  is  responsible  for  a 
continuous  program  of  investigation  of 
shipbuilding  materials  of  all  classes  and 
purposes.  The  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions and  tests  are  compiled  and  recorded 
for  future  reference. 

Also,  there  are  under  way  various  other 
special  investigations,  such  as: 

Vibration  frequencies  of  hull  and  ma- 
chinery. 

The  control  and  disposal  of  uptake 
gases. 

Sound  levels  and  insulation. 

The  comprehensive  strength  of  flat 
plate  panels. 

Another  means  through  which  the 
Commission  endeavors  to  maintain  its 
standards  is  through  special  education 
of  its  personnel.  The  Commission  has  had 
two  men  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  the  past  school  year,  and 


is  following  there  what  Congress  author- 
ized for  the  Weather  Bureau  and  one  or 
two  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Specifically,  it  is  trying  to  improve 
its  marine  engineering.  This  year  (1940) 
the  Commission  has  a  marine  engineer  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  two  naval  architects  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

National  Policy 

The  American  merchant  marine  is  not 
the  property  of  a  number  of  private 
business  concerns.  It  is  an  instrument  of 
national  policy,  valuable  to  the  country 
both  for  furtherance  of  its  commercial 
interests  and  for  its  protection  in  time  of 
emergency.  The  study  and  continuous 
improvement  of  the  merchant  marine,  its 
operations  and  its  personnel,  are  a  major 
contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
nation.  Ocean  transportation  of  goods 
and  passengers,  both  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  between  our  own  ports,  is  a 
natural  and  economically  desirable  phase 
of  our  national  life. 

The  Government,  through  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  the  shipping  industry 
and  shipbuilding  industry,  possesses  a 
remarkable  opportunity  for  service  to  the 
nation.  The  manner  in  which  this  oppor- 
tunity is  used  during  the  next  few  years 
will  undoubtedly  affect  the  national  wel- 
fare for  decades  to  come. 
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J,  E.  Schmeltzer 


The  power  to  propel  a  ship  increases 
approximately  as  the  cube  of  the  speed: 
therefore,  when  the  speed  is  increased 
above  current  practice,  the  power  is  also 
increased  considerably.  To  make  such  a 
ship  practical,  it  is  necessary  to  design 
an  economical  power  plant,  as  otherwise 
the  increase  in  fuel  consumption  per  knot 
would  prohibit  the  increase  in  speed  of 
the  ship. 

The  Commission's  first  consideration, 
therefore,  in  the  design  of  the  main  power 
plant  for  its  cargo  ships  was  to  arrive  at 
the  most  economical  design  consistent 
with  low  first  cost,  available  materials, 
weight  and  manufacturing  facilities.  This 
study  resulted  in  two  fundamental  de- 
signs; namely,  a  steam  plant,  using  cross- 
compound  geared  turbines,  and  a  diesel 
plant,  utilizing  in  one  case  the  direct-con- 
nected Sun  Doxford  engine  and,  in  the 
other,  geared  diesels. 

Steam  Propulsion 

The  steam  plants  on  the  Commission's 
C-1.  C-2  and  C-3  cargo  ships  are  funda- 
mentally the  same,  except  in  horsepower, 
and  consist  of  two  water-tube  boilers  of 
either  the  sectional-header  or  two-drum 
types,  utilizing  air  preheaters  or  econ- 
omizers, or  in  other  cases  both  preheaters 
and  economizers,  with  water-cooled  fur- 
naces to  give  an  overall  boiler  efficiency 
of  88  per  cent  at  normal  load  with  a  feed 
temperature  of  318  degrees  F.  The 
forced-draft  fans  are  motor  driven,  one 
fan  per  boiler.  The  combustion  rate  is 
automatically  controlled  under  all  condi- 
tions of  operation.  All  of  the  Commis- 
sion's later  plants  are  equipped  with 
wide-range  burners. 

The  boilers  generate  steam  at  450 
pounds  per  square  inch  gage  pressure  and 
750  degrees  Y.  total  temperature  at  the 
superheater  outlet,  and  are  equipped  with 


internal  desuperheaters  to  supply  the 
necessary  quantity  of  desuperheated 
steam  for  heating  purposes.  The  main 
feed  pumps  have  been  of  either  the  mo- 
tor-driven reciprocating  or  the  turbine- 
driven  centrifugal  types. 

The  main  turbines  are  of  the  conven- 
tional cross-compound,  double-reduction 
geared  type  bleeding  steam  non-automat- 
ically  for  three  stages  of  feed  heating. 
The  turbines  exhaust  to  the  main  con- 
denser, which  in  all  cases  is  located  di- 
rectly under  the  turbine  exhaust.  The 
steam  conditions  for  which  the  turbines 
are  designed  are  440  pounds  per  square 
inch  gage  pressure  and  740  degrees  F. 
total  temperature.  The  astern  turbine  is 
located  in  the  exhaust  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  and  consists  of  one  Curtis  wheel 
to  give  80  per  cent  of  normal  torque  at 
50  per  cent  of  the  normal  ahead  revolu- 
tions with  100  per  cent  normal  ahead 
steam  flow.  The  ahead  turbines  are  of 
either  the  impulse  or  the  combination  im- 
pulse-reaction types. 

The  main  thrust  bearing  is  of  the  seg- 
mental type  and  is  located  in  the  gear 
housing.  The  tooth  loading  on  the  main 
gear  is  limited  to  60  pounds  per  inch  face 
per  inch  pinion  pitch-circle  diameter.  The 
main  turbines  and  gears  are  lubricated  by 
a  common  gravity  system,  the  sump  tank 
I)eing  located  in  the  gear  case. 

Feed  heating  is  accomplished  by  two 
closed  and  one  direct-contact  deaerating- 
type  heaters  to  give  a  feed  temperature  of 
318  degrees  F.  with  zero  oxygen  by  the 
Winkler  method. 

The  main  condenser  is  of  welded  con- 
struction with  cast-iron  water  boxes  of 
either  the  two-pass  or  single-pass  design, 
with  a  maximum  water  velocity  of  7  feet 
per  second.  The  main  condenser  is  de- 
signed on  the  basis  of  85  per  cent  clean 
tubes  to  give  a  vacuum  of  28' j   inches 


with  the  circulating  water  at  75  degrees  F. 
In  selecting  pumps,  the  Commission 
decided  to  use  motor-driven  centrifugals 
as  far  as  possible,  with  steam  duplex 
pumps  as  standbys  in  some  cases.  This 
eliminates  a  great  amount  of  steam  pip- 
ing, flanges,  valves  and  fittings  and  also 
many  small  inefficient  turbines  or  ineffi- 
cient duplex  steam-driven  units. 

Two  geared  auxiliary  turbo-generators 
supply  the  necessary  electric  power,  with 
one  acting  as  a  standby.  The  turbines  op- 
erate on  the  same  steam  conditions  as  the 
main  plant,  and  exhaust  into  their  own  in- 
dividual condensers  at  a  vacuum  of  28j/2 
inches.  The  condensing  system  is  de- 
signed with  the  same  factors  as  the  main 
plant.  Twin  two-stage  air  ejectors 
mounted  on  inter  and  after  condensers 
are  used  for  removing  air  from  both  the 
main  and  auxiliary  condensers,  one  ele- 
ment acting  as  a  standby.  The  auxiliary 
turbo-generators  are  arranged  to  exhaust 
to  the  atmosphere  in  an  emergency  and 
to  facilitate  dead  ship  starting. 

The  main  generators  are  of  the  3-wire. 
240/1 20-volt  design  with  25  per  cent 
unbalance. 

In  the  C-1  ships,  all  motor  controls 
in  the  engine  room  are  located  in  a  com- 
mon cubicle,  permitting  any  motor  to  be 
started  at  one  point.  Additional  pushbut- 
tons, however,  are  located  at  the  motor  to 
permit  stopping  and  starting  locally,  if 
desired. 

Steam  is  generated  in  a  contaminated 
evaporator  at  50  pounds  per  square  inch 
gage  for  use  in  the  fuel-oil  heating  sys- 
tem as  required. 

Make-uj)  feed  is  supplied  by  an  evapo- 
rator which  uses  steam  from  the  main  tur- 
bines, with  the  evaporator  su|)plying 
heating  steam  to  the  first-stage  heater 
.ind  draining  into  the  deaerating  heater. 
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All  piping  is  properly  insulated  for  the 
temperatures  involved,  to  limit  the  sur- 
face temperature  to  125  degrees  F. 

Motor-driven  ventilating  fans  and  ade- 
quate ducts  insure  complete  and  proper 
ventilation  of  the  machinery  spaces. 

The  main  propeller  is  of  the  air-foil- 
section,  variable-pitch  type. 

The  S.S.  Challenge  was  the  first  steam- 
propelled  ship  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion design  to  go  into  service.  Her  per- 
formance established  what  is  believed  to 
be  a  new  world  record  for  a  ship  of  her 
type  and  class.  Her  fuel  rate  was  0.545 
pound  per  shaft  horsepower  per  hour 
under  trial  conditions,  which  is  about 
0.575  pound  for  all  purposes. 

Diesel  Propulsion 

The  power  plants  of  the  motorships  of 
the  direct-connected  type  consist  of  one 
4-cylinder,  2-cycle,  directly  reversible  en- 
gine directly  connected  to  the  propeller 
shaft.  The  engines  have  a  bore  of  il 
inches,  a  combined  stroke  of  95  inches 
and  a  piston  speed  of  728  feet  per  minute. 
The  pistons  and  cylinders  are  cooled  with 
fresh  water.  .Auxiliary  power  is  generated 
by  275-kilowatt  diesel-driven  generators. 

Both  the  main  and  auxiliary  engines 
operate  on  the  same  type  of  fuel,  namely, 
a  high  grade  bunker  "C." 

To  assist  atomization  and  burning,  the 
fuel  is  heated  to  approximately  180  de- 
grees F.  Chromium-plated  liners  are  also 
being  tried,  with  the  object  of  reducing 
liner  wear.  These  engines  are  operating 
with  jacket-water  temperatures  slig'itlv 
higher  than  normal,  namely,  170  degrees 
F.,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
thermal  control.  This  is  found  to  be  quit° 
necessary,  particularly  at  light  loads,  if 
the  exhaust  is  to  stay  clear  and  the  engine 
is  to  operate  smoothly  and  handle  th- 
heavier  fuel. 


Fresh  water  in  conjunction  with  a 
water  softener  is  used  for  cooling  the  en- 
gines. The  cooling  water  is  sent  to  a  heat 
exchanger,  with  sea  water  as  a  cooling 
medium. 

Steam  for  heating  is  generated  by 
means  of  a  waste-heat  boiler,  supple- 
mented by  an  oil-fired  section.  All  other 
features  of  the  ship  are  essentially  the 
same  as  previously  described  for  the 
steamship. 

The  first  ship  of  this  type  to  go  on 
trial  showed  an  oil  rate  of  0.42  pound 
per  shaft  horsepower  per  hour  for  all 
purposes. 

The  other  design  of  motorship  devel- 
oped by  the  Commission  consists  of  either 
four  or  two  main  engines  driving  the  pro- 
peller through  reduction  gearing,  utiliz- 
ing either  hydraulic  or  electro-magnetic 
slip  couplings.  The  main  engines  are  of 
the  2-cycle  type  operating  at  approxi- 
mately 240  revolutions  per  minute  and 
not  exceeding  a  piston  speed  of  1110  feet 
per  minute  and  a  brake  mean  effective 
pressure  of  60  pounds  per  square  inch  at 
normal  load.  .All  of  the  auxiliaries  are  the 
same  as  those  installed  on  the  direct-con- 
nected diesel  motorship. 

The  Maritime  Commission  is  the  fit'st 
to  use  electro-magnetic  slip  couplings  for 
merchant  service  in  this  country,  and 
those  now  in  service  give  evidence  that  a 
good  selection  was  made.  They  not  onlv 
eliminate  torsionals,  but  permit  greater 
flexibility  in  maneuvering.  The  overall 
efficiency  of  a  coupling  is  more  than  97 
per  cent. 

Deck  Machinery 

A  brief  summary  of  improvements  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  deck  ma- 
chinery indicates  that: 

(  1  )    .Anchor  handling  speeds  have  been 


increased  to  an  acceptable  figure,  namely, 
30  feet  per  minute. 

( 2 )  The  windlass  control  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  differentiate  between  anchor 
handling  and  warping  without  sacrificing 
protection  for  the  equipment. 

(3)  Winch  and  capstan  heads  have 
been  increased  in  size  and  whelps  have 
been  eliminated,  thus  increasing  the  life 
of  the  rope. 

(4)  Warping  capstans  have  been 
equipped  with  an  overhauling  drive,  and 
the  control  is  similar  to  that  for  the  warp- 
ing portion  of  the  windlass,  which  in  effect 
produces  adequate  warping  power  and 
high  light-line  speed  and  limits  the  maxi- 
mum line  pull  to  a  safe  value. 

(5)  Cargo  winch  power  and  speeds 
have  been  increased  in  order  to  handle 
satisfactorily  a  high  percentage  of  3-and 
5-ton  loads.  Gravity  lowering  has  been 
eliminated,  and  the  motor  control  equip- 
ment provides  for  automatic  acceleration, 
both  when  hoisting  and  lowering,  as  well 
as  for  dynamic  lowering  and  automatic 
retardation  of  overhauling  loads. 

(6)  Waterproof  enclosures  are  being 
provided  for  the  electric  brakes,  clutches, 
etc.,  used  on  deck  machinery  located  on 
the  weather  deck. 

(7)  Steering-gear  pumps  have  been 
improved  by  the  increased  use  of  anti- 
friction bearings.  The  universal  use  of 
one  of  the  several  types  of  "storage  mo- 
tion" control  has  practically  eliminated 
control  casualties  on  the  electric  hydrau- 
lic type  of  steering  gear. 

(8)  The  type  of  davit  and  lifeboat- 
handling  equipment  have  been  improved 
with  respect  to  safety,  and  the  power  of 
the  winches  has  been  increased  so  as  to 
hoist  the  lifeboat  and  its  complement  at 
a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  previously. 
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Cargo  Refrigeration 

Cargo  refrigeration  differs  strikingly 
from  the  older  systems  now  in  use  in  mer- 
chant service.  The  old  system,  using  brine 
with  its  complications,  frosting  problems 
and  heavy  weight,  has  been  replaced  by 
direct-expansion  units  in  each  box.  Usu- 
ally, a  separate  compressor  is  installed 
for  each  box.  giving  greater  flexibility  and 
economical  operation  under  any  condi- 
tion of  temperature  or  type  of  cargo.  Any 
temperature  can  be  maintained  from  0 
degree  F.,  permitting  the  handling  of  any 
cargo  from  frozen  products  to  bananas. 
Frosting  problems  have  practically  been 
eliminated,  as  the  suction  pressure  on  the 
compressor  is  now  more  nearly  equivalent 
to  the  temperature  desired.  For  the  same 
reason  the  compressors  are  more  efficient. 
Should  any  box  be  empty,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  operate  its  compressor,  resulting 
in  additional  saving  in  power  consump- 
tion. 

Pacific  Liner  Specifications 

By  far  the  most  outstanding  engineer- 
ing achievement  thus  far  is  the  P-4-P  de- 
sign, which  is  now  in  specification  form. 


This  ship  is  to  be  760  feet  in  length,  with 
a  beam  of  98  feet  and  a  draft  of  3 1  feet 
9  inches.  It  will  have  a  built  weight  of 
23,000  tons  and  a  deadweight  of  18,000 
tons,  giving  a  total  displacement  of  41,- 
000  tons.  The  deadweight  will  be  com- 
posed of  8900  tons  of  fuel  oil,  700  tons  of 
fresh  water,  1100  tons  of  cargo  oil,  6000 
tons  of  dry  cargo.  600  tons  of  refriger- 
ated cargo  and  700  tons  of  miscellaneous 
stores. 

This  large  ratio  of  deadweight  to  built 
weight  is  the  result  of  many  factors.  First 
of  all.  the  hull  is  welded  as  far  as  possible 
and  it  is  so  designed  that  no  e.xpansion 
joints  are  necessary.  There  is  likewise  a 
great  saving  in  machinery  weight,  due  to 
the  layout  as  well  as  to  the  design.  A  large 
evaporating  plant  removes  the  necessity 
of  carrying  fresh  water  and,  as  a  result, 
increases  the  deadweight  3500  tons,  which 
is  exactly  the  total  combined  weight  of  all 
the  main  propelling  and  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery. This  great  reduction  in  weight 
provides  an  opportunity  for  a  better  ar- 
rangement of  the  fuel-oil  and  ballast 
tanks,  giving  added  stability  with  a  full 


three-compartment  standard.  Since  all  of 
the  fresh  water  is  made,  there  is  no  con- 
sequent loss  in  deadweight  from  that 
source  and,  because  of  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  main  propelling  plant,  there 
is  still  less  loss  in  deadweight  from  the 
burning  of  fuel,  making  it  possible  in  this 
particular  design  to  make  the  complete 
voyage  without  utilizing  ballast  tanks. 

The  main  [)roi)elling  machinery  as  pro- 
posed for  the  P-4-P  design  is  located  in 
two  engine  rooms,  each  being  a  complete 
and  distinct  power  plant  and  entirely  sep- 
arate from  the  other.  The  machinery  in 
the  after  engine  room  will  drive  the  star- 
board propeller,  while  the  machinery  in 
the  forward  engine  room  will  drive  the 
port  propeller  by  means  of  triple-cylinder 
turbines  and  double-reduction  gears. 

The  two  main  engine  rooms  will  be  sep- 
arated by  two  smaller  auxiliary  rooms  in 
which  will  be  located  the  main  evaporat- 
ing plant.  This  arrangement  lends  itself 
readily  to  safety  and  stability. 

Each  main  turbine  will  be  designed  for 
a  normal  output  of  29,000  shaft  horse- 
power and  a  maximum  of  44.000  shaft 


Typical  engine  room  of  C-2   cargo  steamer.  Single  screw  driven  through  double-reduction   gears  by  cross-compound  steam   turbine 
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Typical  engine  room  of 
C-2  cargo  motorship. 
Single  screw  driven 
through  single  reduc- 
tion gearing  and  elec- 
tro-dynamic couplings 
by  two  diesel  engines 


horsepower,  operating  on  a  reheat  regen- 
erative cycle  in  contrast  to  the  Rankine 
cycle,  which  is  now  common  practice. 
Steam  will  leave  the  superheater  outlet 
at  1200  pounds  per  square  inch  gage  and 
750  degrees  F.  total  temperature.  The 
steam  will  exhaust  from  the  high-pressure 
turbine  at  approximately  300  pounds  per 
square  inch  gage.  It  will  return  to  the  re- 
heater  section  of  the  main  steam  gener- 
ator and  there  be  reheated  to  750  degrees 
F.  total  temperature  before  entering  the 
intermediate-pressure  turbine. 

The  steam  generators  will  be  equipped 
with  economizers  and  air  preheaters,  giv- 
ing an  overall  efficiency  of  approximately 
88  per  cent.  The  rate  of  combustion  will 
be  controlled  automatically,  thereby 
maintaining  efficient  operation  at  all 
loads.  Compressed  air  will  be  used  in 
place  of  steam  in  the  soot  blowers,  there- 
by eliminating  a  large  amount  of  steam 
piping  to  the  soot  blowers  and  at  the  same 
time  reducing  the  amount  of  make-up 
water  to  the  system. 

The  main  condenser  will  be  of  the  sin- 
gle-pass design,  the  circulating  water  be- 
ing supplied  by  scoops  and  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  use  of  large  main  circulating 
pumps.  The  feedwater  will  be  heated  to 
400  degrees  F.  by  means  of  three  closed 
heaters  and  one  deaerating  heater. 

There  will  be  four  1000-kilowatt  turbo- 


generators operating  on  steam  at  1200 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  750  degrees 
F.  at  the  throttle,  bleeding  at  50  pounds 
gage  non-automatically  for  heating  and 
automatically  at  10  pounds  gage  pressure 
for  the  evaporating  plant  and  deaerat- 
ing heater.  An  automatic  bleeder  was 
selected  for  this  steam  pressure  because 
both  the  deaerating  heater  and  the  evapo- 
rator are  very  sensitive  to  changes  in 
pressure. 

The  generators  will  be  440-volt,  3- 
phase,  60-cycle  machines,  and  all  auxili- 
aries will  be  motor  driven,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  main  feed  pump,  which 
will  be  turbine  driven,  exhausting  at  10 
pounds  pressure  into  the  common  line  be- 
tween the  deaerating  heater  and  evapo- 
rator. 

All  valves  in  the  various  piping  sys- 
tems will  be  remotely  operated  from  the 
central  control  station  by  means  of  air. 
Likewise,  all  controls  for  vital  pumps, 
watertight  doors,  fire-screen  doors,  zone- 
mechanical  ventilation  and  CO-i  fire- 
fighting  equipment  will  be  located  in  the 
central  control  room,  which  will  be  adja- 
cent to  the  bridge.  This  permits  the  ooer- 
ator  in  the  central  control  station  to  have 
complete  control  of  the  ship  in  any  type 
of  emergency,  whether  it  be  fire,  collision 
or  grounding.  This  installation  is  a  dis- 
tinctly progressive  step;    it   results  not 


only  in  better  and  safer  operation,  but  in 
a  reduction  of  piping  weight. 

The  main  steam  piping  will  be  led  di- 
rect from  its  own  boiler  to  a  common 
manifold  incorporated  in  the  maneuver- 
ing valve  of  the  main  turbine,  thereby 
eliminating  certain  flanges  and  connec- 
tions which  otherwise  would  be  required, 
if  they  were  joined  in  a  common  header. 
This,  likewise,  permits  the  use  of  smaller 
piping,  giving  greater  flexibility  to  im- 
posed stresses  due  to  temperature.  Be- 
cause of  the  higher  pressure  and  piping 
arrangement,  it  is  not  contemplated  using 
any  piping  larger  than  6  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  reheat  cycle  has  been  adopted  for 
a  dual  purpose.  First,  it  reduces  the  fuel 
consumption  approximately  15  per  cent 
below  that  which  would  be  obtained  if 
a  Rankine  cycle  were  used,  both  having 
the  same  limiting  temperature.  Second, 
it  gives  control  over  the  moisture  content 
in  the  exhaust,  thereby  giving  a  flatter 
fuel  per  shaft  horsepower  curve.  In  other 
words,  approximately  the  same  economv 
is  obtained  at  half  power,  normal  power 
and  full  power. 

By  limiting  the  temperature  to  750  de- 
grees F.,  carbon  steel  may  be  used 
throughout,  reducing  the  plant  cost 
materiallv. 
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With  such  a  plant,  it  is  exf:)ected  that 
an  oil  rate  of  0.50  pound  per  shaft  horse- 
power per  hour  for  all  purposes  will  be 
obtained.  This  includes  the  hotel  load  and 
the  making  of  64,000  gallons  of  fresh 
water  per  day.  The  rate  of  the  President 
Coolidge  is  0.72  pound  per  shaft  horse- 
power per  hour,  and  the  calculated  rate 
of  the  America  is  0.634  pound.  Both  of 
these  vessels  carry  fresh  water. 

Lighting  on  the  P-4-P  will  be  com- 
pletely fluorescent.  This  U-pe  of  lighting 
is  particularly  suitable  for  marine  work 
in  that  it  is  far  more  efficient  than  Mazda 
lighting  and  at  the  same  time  gives  longer 
life  and  a  more  artistic  lighting  effect. 
While  the  first  installation  costs  more 
than  IMazda,  there  is  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  the  generator  capacity  because  of 
the  reduction  in  the  lighting  load  and  at 
the  same  time  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  air-conditioning  load,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  P-4-P  design  amounts  to  17 
tons. 

The  most  modern  type  of  air-condi- 
tioning will  be  employed,  each  cabin  and 
tourist-class  stateroom  being  supplied 
with  one  or  more  units  which  will  supply 
heating  in  the  winter  and  cooling  and  de- 
humidiftcation  in  the  summer.  Each  unit 
will  be  complete  with  coils  for  chilled  or 
hot  water,  centrifugal  recirculating  fan. 
air  filter,  drain  pan  and  controls.  Heating 
and  cooling  will  be  regulated  primarily  b},- 
thermostats  which  control  the  water  tlow 
through  the  coils.  In  addition,  fan  ad- 
justment will  be  provided  so  that  the  vol- 
ume of  circulated  air  may  be  reduced  for 
winter  operation,  or  to  suit  individual  de- 
sires. Hot  or  chilled  water  from  the  re- 
frigerating machinery  room  will  be  sup- 
plied to  the  units.  The  units  will  be  de- 
signed for  recirculation  in  order  to  pro- 
vide adequate  ventilation  and  comfort- 
able air  movement,  particularly  during 
the  summer  months.  .About  30  to  50  cubic 
feet  per  minute  per  person,  or  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  volume  handled,  will  be  out- 
side air.  The  capacity  of  the  units  will  be 
sufficient  to  effect  a  drop  of  10  degrees  F. 
in  the  room  temperature  with  a  relative 
humidity  within  the  comfort  zone.  Such  a 
system  is  neat  in  appearance  and  flexible 
enough  in  operation  to  satisfy  individual 
demands,  and  it  is  reliable  and  econom- 
ical. 

The  main  propellers  will  have  variable 
pitch  with  an  airfoil  blade  section.  They 
will  be  constructed  of  solid  manganese 
bronze  and  statically  balanced.  These 
propellers  will  be  the  largest  ever  manu- 
factured in  this  countrv,  and  will  offer 


quite  a  casting  problem,  requiring  ap- 
proximately fourteen  days  to  cool. 

Not  only  will  the  P-4-P  ship  be  an  effi- 
cient passenger  liner  during  times  of 
peace,  but  she  will,  likewise,  be  suitable 
for  quick  conversion  for  use  as  an  aircraft 
carrier.  The  smokestacks  are  located  on 
the  side  of  the  ship  to  simplify  conversion 
during  a  national  emergency. 

Experimental  High-Pressure 
Cargo  Ship 

The  Commission's  cargo  ships  must  be 
capable  of  maintaining  high  sustained  sea 
speed,  but,  as  the  power  increases,  it  must 
have  increased  economy.  To  obtain  first- 
hand information,  the  Commission  is 
building  a  ship  of  8000  shaft  horsepower, 
having  a  main  power  plant  utilizing  the 
same  fundamental  design  as  that  on  the 
P-4-P.  From  a  cost,  weight  and  perform- 
ance standpoint,  studies  indicate  that 
such  a  plant  is  practical  at  8000  shaft 
horsepower,  becomes  justified  at  approxi- 
mately 10,000  shaft  horsepower  and  is 
noticeably  more  economical  at  15,000 
shaft  horsepower  and  above.  This  is  the 
first  installation  using  reheat. 

In  detail,  the  design  of  the  experimen- 
tal ship  will  be  as  follows:  Two  steam 
generators  will  each  supply  32,000 
pounds  of  superheated  steam  per  hour  for 
normal  operation  and  about  35,200 
pounds  per  hour  for  maximum  operation, 
at  1 235  pounds  per  square  inch  gage  pres- 
sure and  750  degrees  F.  at  the  super- 
heater outlet.  Approximately  26,500 
pounds  per  hour  of  exhaust  steam  at  240 
pounds  gage  from  the  high-pressure  tur- 
bine will  be  reheated  to  750  degrees  F. 
in  each  unit. 

Each  steam  generator  will  be  of  the 
double-casing,  single-uptake,  three-drum 
.\-type  with  an  air  heater,  economizer 
and  convection  superheater  and  reheater. 
A  desuperheater  with  a  capacity  of  3000 
pounds  per  hour  is  to  be  provided  in  the 
steam  drum  to  supply  steam  for  the 
auxiliaries.  Water  walls  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  t^ie  reheater  section.  In  order 
to  assure  good  circulation,  external 
downcomers  will  be  provided,  all  of  the 
tubes  inside  of  the  boiler  casing  being 
upcomers.  Two  burners  of  the  wide-rang? 
type  will  be  provided  for  the  main  sec- 
tion, and  two  additional  burners  will  pro- 
vide separate  firing  for  the  reheater 
section. 

Since  the  hot  gases  from  the  reheater 
section  will  sweep  across  the  boiler 
through  both  sections  of  tubes,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  arrange  the  superheater  surface 
so  as  to  prevent  excessive  steam  tempera- 
tures   while    maneuvering    or    backing. 


when  the  reheater  section  is  shut  down. 
This  is  done  by  placing  a  primary  super- 
heater in  the  tube  section  on  the  re- 
heater side  of  the  unit  and  by  placing  a 
secondary  superheater  in  the  other  sec- 
tion of  tubes  on  the  uptake  side  of  the 
casing.  The  reheater  .section  will  be  lo- 
cated below  the  primary  superheater  in 
the  same  section  of  tubes. 

In  order  to  eliminate  solids  in  the 
steam,  which  might  be  damaging  to  the 
turbine  blading,  a  special  baffle  separa- 
tor is  to  be  placed  in  the  steam  drum, 
which  is  guaranteed  to  prevent  a  carry- 
over in  excess  of  two  parts  per  million 
of  suspended  solids  (as  determined  by 
test)  when  the  water  has  50  grains  of 
total  solids  (chlorine  maximum  of  30  and 
pH  value  of  10)  and  the  water  level  in 
the  drum  is  3  inches  above  normal. 

-Automatic  combustion  control  will  be 
provided.  The  system  is  to  be  actuated 
through  master  controls  which  control  the 
oil  and  air  supply  (dampers)  simultan- 
eously and  by  secondary  controls  which 
will  actuate  the  air  dampers  to  adjust 
the  fuel-air  ratio,  if  the  action  of  the  mas- 
ter controls  disturbs  the  correct  ratio. 
For  the  high-pressure  steam,  the  regula- 
tion will  emanate  from  the  steam  pressure 
at  the  superheater  outlet,  while  the  re- 
heater regulation  will  be  actuated  by  the 
steam  temperature  at  the  reheater  outlet. 
Manual  control  will  also  be  provided  for 
the  boilers.  This  will  be  designed  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  adjustment  of  the 
automatic  control  system.  To  protect  the 
reheater  section,  an  automatic  safety  shut- 
off  control  will  be  arranged  to  stop  the 
flow  of  oil  to  the  reheat  burners  when  the 
flow  of  steam  falls  below  a  predetermined 
rate.  This  shut-off  control  will  have  a 
manually  operated  trip  and  reset  lever. 
Whenever  the  reheater  burners  are  shut 
down  it  will  be  necessary  to  reset  the 
solenoid  control  valve  manually  before 
bringing  the  burners  back  into  service. 

Forced  draft  will  be  supplied  by  two 
blowers — one  for  each  boiler.  The  blow- 
ers are  to  be  cross  connected  so  that  in  an 
emergency  one  blower  can  handle  both 
boilers  at  reduced  load.  The  static  pres- 
sure will  be  about  7  inches  of  water  for 
normal  operation  and  12^2  inches  for 
maximum  operation.  To  maintain  effi- 
cient operation,  electric  smoke  indicators 
and  soot  blowers  of  the  air-puff  type  (as 
previously  mentioned)  will  be  furnished. 
.An  efficiency  of  87  per  cent  is  guaranteed 
for  the  boilers,  but  there  is  every  indica- 
tion from  e.xperience  in  land  practice  and 
from  the  estimates  that  this  figure  will 
be  easilv  exceeded. 
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The  main  turbines  are  of  the  double- 
reduction,  three-cylinder  type,  with  the 
reversing  turbine  incorporated  in  the  low- 
pressure  casing.  For  normal  operation  the 
high-pressure  turbine  will  take  steam  at 
the  throttle  at  about  1200  pounds  per 
square  inch  gage  and  740  degrees  F.  and 
exhaust  at  about  260  pounds  absolute  to 
the  reheater;  the  intermediate-pressure 
turbine  will  be  supplied  with  steam  at 
230  pounds  absolute  and  740  degrees  F. 
at  the  inlet  and  will  exhaust  at  40  pounds 
absolute,  and  the  single-flow  low-pressure 
turbine  will  expand  the  steam  from  about 
37.5  pounds  absolute  to  about  28^  inches 
of  vacuum.  The  astern  turbine  will  oper- 
ate at  the  full  1200-pound  gage  pressure 
and  740  degrees  F.  total  temperature. 

The  high-pressure  turbine  will  be  of 
the  impulse  type  with  five  stages ;  the  im- 
pulse-reaction intermediate-pressure  tur- 
bine will  have  a  single  impulse  stage  fol- 
lowed by  twenty  rows  of  reaction  blading, 
and  the  single-flow  reaction  low-pressure 
turbine  will  have  sixteen  rows  of  blading. 

For  emergency  operations  the  low- 
pressure  turbine  can  be  operated  alone, 
or,  if  the  low-pressure  turbine  is  dam- 
aged, the  high-pressure  and  intermediate- 
pressure  cylinders  can  operate  as  a  com- 
pound unit  with  the  exhaust  going  to  the 
main  condenser.  When  going  astern,  the 
astern  turbine  will  develop  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  normal  ahead  torque  at  about 
SO  per  cent  of  the  normal  revolutions  per 
minute  while  being  supplied  with  100 
per  cent  normal  ahead  steam. 

To  allow  for  expansion  when  the  tur- 
bines are  heated  up  and  cooled  off,  they 
will  be  supported  at  the  forward  end  by 
a  flexible  web  and  will  be  bolted  directly 
to  the  gear  case  at  the  after  end. 

Extraction  or  bleeding  will  be  provided 
at  five  points  in  the  turbines  for  the  vari- 
ous auxiliaries — at  the  high-pressure  ex- 
haust for  the  fourth-stage  feed  heater; 
at  the  intermediate  pressure  inlet  for  the 
generator  turbines;  at  115  pounds  abso- 
lute for  the  evaporator  and  third-stage 
feed  heater ;  at  the  low-pressure  inlet  for 
the  second-stage  (direct-contact  deaerat- 
ing  heater)  feed  heater:  and  at  9  pounds 
absolute  for  the  first-stage  feed  heater. 

The  turbines  will  drive  the  propeller 
shaft  through  a  double-reduction  double- 
helical  gear  unit  having  an  integral  thrust 
bearing  of  the  pivoted  segmental  shoe 
tj/pe  mounted  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
gear  casing,  and  with  a  motor-driven 
turning  gear  mounted  on  an  extension  of 
the  high-pressure  turbine  pinion  shaft. 
The  high-pressure  and  intermediate  pres- 
sure pinions  will  drive  a  common  first- 


reduction  gear,  and  the  low-pressure  pin- 
ion an  independent  first-reduction  gear. 
Both  of  the  first-reduction  gears  will  be 
placed  forward  of  the  main  or  slow-speed 
gear.  The  low-speed  pinions  will  be  driven 
through  quill  shafts.  For  normal  opera- 
tion the  various  shaft  speeds  will  be  as 
follows:  High-pressure  turbine,  8910  rev- 
olutions per  minute;  intermediate-pres- 
sure turbine,  5000  revolutions  per  min- 
ute; low-pressure  turbine,  4200  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  and  the  low-speed  gear, 
96  revolutions  per  minute.  Forced  lubri- 
cation will  be  supplied  to  the  gears  with 
spray  nozzles  fitted  for  the  ahead  and 
astern  faces  of  the  high-pressure,  high- 
and  low-speed  pinions.  A  single-pass  con- 
denser will  be  located  athwartship  under 
the  low-pressure  turbine  casing  and 
bolted  directly  to  the  casing  exhaust 
flange.  The  condenser  will  have  approxi- 
mately 6000  square  feet  of  cooling  sur- 
face. It  will  be  equipped  with  the  usual 
twin  two-stage  ejector,  and  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  handle  exhaust  from  the  high- 
pressure  and  intermediate-pressure  tur- 
bines, if  the  low-pressure  turbine  should 
be  disabled  for  any  reason. 

The  condensate  will  be  pumped  from 
the  condenser  by  the  condensate  pump 
and  go  through  a  combined  main  air 
ejector  inter  and  after  cooler,  gland  ex- 
hauster condenser,  drain  cooler  and  first- 
stage  heater;  and  then  to  the  direct-con- 
tact deaerating  (second-stage)  heater. 
At  this  point  the  system  will  be  com- 
pletely deaerated.  The  usual  specifica- 
tions call  for  a  maximum  of  0.03  cubic 
centimeter  of  free  oxygen  per  liter.  The 
feed  pump  will  take  suction  from  the  de- 
aerating  heater  and  deliver  the  feed  to 
the  boiler  via  the  third-  and  fourth-stage 
heaters  and  economizers. 

Three  feed  pumps  will  be  used.  Two  of 
these  pumps  will  be  geared,  motor-driven, 
variable-stroke,  inverted  triplex  pumps. 
Each  of  these  pumps  will  have  sufficient 
capacity  to  serve  one  boiler.  In  addition, 
and  as  a  standby,  there  will  be  a  turbine- 
driven  centrifugal  feed  pump  with  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  feed  both  boilers.  The 
deaerating  heater  will  be  maintained  at 
10  pounds  gage  pressure  by  means  of  a 
regulating  valve  on  the  steam  supply. 

This  electrical  load  will  be  carried  by 
two  3S0-kilowatt,  240/1 20-volt,  three- 
wire,  1200  revolutions  per  minute  gen- 
erators. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  for  a 
power  plant  such  as  has  been  described 
in  the  foregoing,  but  the  advantages  cer- 
tainly outweigh  them.  The  major  disad- 


vantage is  in  the  run  of  reheat  piping  and 
the  addition  of  a  reheat  section  to  the 
boilers,  but  these  difficulties  are  mini- 
mized by  a  compact  machinery  arrange- 
ment which  places  the  boilers  in  the  same 
compartment  and  just  forward  of  the  tur- 
bines. This  results  in  very  short  runs  of 
piping.  Since  the  temperature  has  been 
kept  down  to  750  degrees  F.,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  special  alloy  steel  pip- 
ing, so  that  ordinary  carbon  steel  will  be 
used,  as  is  customary  for  power  plants 
using  steam  at  450  pounds  gage.  The  use 
of  the  1200-pound  pressure  will  mean 
that  the  piping  will  have  to  be  thicker 
but  much  lighter,  because  of  the  smaller 
sizes.  On  a  ship  of  the  same  power  and 
using  450-pound  steam,  the  high-pres- 
sure steam  main  would  be  approximately 
6  inches  in  diameter,  while  for  this  1200- 
pound  plant  the  size  will  be  approxi- 
mately 3  inches.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in 
a  plant  like  this,  where  the  piping  is  small 
and  short  in  length,  and  where  all  units 
are  compact  and  close  together,  there  is 
a  considerable  saving  not  only  in  weight 
but  in  lagging,  heat,  and  consequently  in 
engine-room  ventilation. 

For  this  power  plant  the  closed  turbine 
water  rate  will  be  approximately  5.70 
pounds  per  shaft  horsepower  per  hour  for 
normal  operation.  It  is  anticipated  that 
a  fuel  rate  of  0.50  pound  per  shaft  horse- 
power per  hour  for  all  purposes  will  be 
obtained.  By  comparison,  this  plant,  op- 
erating at  1200  pounds  gage  and  750  de- 
grees F.,  is  practically  equivalent  to  a 
plant  operating  at  1200  pounds  gage  and 
900  degrees  F.  without  the  reheat  cycle. 


(Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers, 
November  14,  1940.) 
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Ready  for  launching  at 
Tacoma,  Washington 


One  hull  coming  off  the   nays  and  ttvi)  at  the 

outfitting  dock,  Tacoma  yard  of  Seattle -T acotna 

Shipbuilding  Corp. 
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lonstruction  Program 
1  Sliding 

off  the  Ways 


At  the  moment,  the  total  naval  and 
nerchant  shipbuilding  program  under 
:ontract  with  or  allotted  to  Pacific  Coast 
shipyards  is  growing  very  rapidly,  and 
las  passed  the  billion-dollar  mark. 

This  program  is  spread  over  the  whole 
roast  from  Puget  Sound  to  San  Diego, 
md  in  its  ramifications  touches  practically 
?very  industry  in  Washington,  Oregon 
ind  California,  as  well  as  some  industries 
n  virtually  every  state  of  the  Union. 


The  table  published  herewith  shows  the 
details  of  this  program,  most  of  which,  of 
course,  is  still  on  order.  However,  the 
great  bulk  of  it  will  be  in  construction 
during  1941. 

Starting  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  Port  of  Seattle,  we 
will  take  the  reader  on  a  brief  pictorial 
and  textual  survey  of  the  shipbuilding 
effort  to  show  how  the  shipbuilders  of  the 


Going  over  at  Long  Beach,  California 

Pacific  slope  are  meeting  the  challenging 
problems  involved  in  preparing  to  con- 
struct this  tremendous  volume  of  new 
tonnage — problems  suddenly  thrust  upon 
them  after  nearly  two  decades  during 
which  the  shipyards  of  this  region  have 
had  very  little  new  construction  and  have 
had  to  depend  almost  exclusively  on  re- 
pairs, on  general  industrial  and  engineer- 
ing work,  and/or  on  structural  steel  fab- 
rication. 


A  big  splash  at  the  Long  Beach  yard  of  Consolidated  Steel  Company 
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ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


Pi4X^ei  Sound  ^iAi^uct 

SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Tacoma  Yard 

5  C-1  motorships  ....   $10,635,000 

4  C-3  steamers 11,960,000 

2  C-3  steamers 5,980,000 

2  P-4  steamers  (?)*..     47,430,000 

Seattle  Yard 

25  destroyers $172,000,000 

New  yard 5,000,000 

LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 

4A.  S.  N.  T $1,916,000 

1  Survey  ship 1,279,000 

4000  floats    1,800,000 

6  seaplane  tenders .     27,060,000 

ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS,  SEATTLE 

4  seaplane  tenders. .  .   $18,181,996 

1  conversion 1,420,000 

Lighters 400,000 

Yard 700,000 

PUGET  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 

10  destroyers $70,000,000 

Isub  tender 16,600,000 

Auxiliary  vessels ....      18,000,000 
Docks  and  pier 10,000,000 

TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS 

Conversion  jobs $2,500,000 

PUGET  SOUND  TOTAL $422,861,996 

*  This  item  represents  the  only  bid  received  by  the  Maritime  Commission  on 
these  vessels.  The  Commission  is  trying  to  arrange  a  contract,  the  terms  of  which 
will  be  agreeable  to  all  four  parties — the  shipbuilder,  the  prospective  operator,  the 
U.  S.  Xavy  and  the  Commission. 


4  cruisers 120,000,000 

Yard 10,013,000 

MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

4  C-3s $11,221,520 

3  C-2s 8,550,000 

2  sub  tenders 24,000,000 

5  rescue  vessels 10,000,000 

Lighters  and  caissons       2,000,000 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

5  C-1  motorships $10,635,000 

4  C-3  steamers 11,960,000 

Life  floats 1,000,000 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

4  Net  tenders $2,036,000 

4  mine  sweepers 6,720,000 

MARE  ISLAND  NAVY  YARD 

8  submarines $48,000,000 

2  sub  tenders 24,000,000 

2  sub  tenders 33,333,000 

Auxiliary  craft 2,000,000 

TODD-CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

30  cargo  vessels $50,000,000 

Yard 2,0'00,000 

PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 

1  drydock $1,649,000 

PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  AND  REPAIR 

Lighters $284,572 

BASALT  ROCK  CO. 

8  lighters $264,000 

SAN  FPvANCISCO  BAY  TOTAL  $589,666,092 


GoiutnJ).la  liliie^ 

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 

4  net  tenders $1,958,556 

WILLAMETTE  IRON  &  STEEL  CO. 

2  conversions $2,840,000 

2  mine  layers 4,000,000 

Yard 1,000,000 

COLUMBIA  PJVEPv  TOTAL.  .  . 


Scat  ^n<iAtcUc>o-  liaif, 

BETHLEHEM  UNION  PLANT 

5  C-1  steamers $10,000,000 

27  destroyers 200,000,000 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORPORATION 

4  C-1  steamers $7,560,000 

32  lighters 1,000,000 

BETHLEHEM  SAN  PEDRO  YARD 

10  destroyers $81,000,000 

$9,798,556  Yard 4,000,000 

LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

3  repair  vessels $39,000,000 

Yard 950,000 

LOS  ANGELES  TOTAL $133,510,000 

PACIFIC  COAST  TOTAL $1,155,836,644 

Note:  Several  of  the  cost  figures  given  here  are  e.stimates  from  various  sources. 
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During  these  two  decades,  the  technique 
:)f  shipbuilding  operations  had  been  radi- 
:ally  changed  in  a  number  of  important 
elements.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
he  method  of  fastening  the  ship  to- 
,'ether.  Here  welding  has  taken  the  place 
)f  riveting  to  a  verj'  large  extent.  This 
:hange  is  responsible  for:  a  completely 
lifferent  basis  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
.-arious  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a 
.hipyard;  somewhat  different  require- 
nents  as  to  machinery  recjuired ;  and  very 
lifferent  requirements  as  to  the  training 
»f  the  necessary  personnel. 

j\Iost  of  the  shipyards  on  the  Pacific 
roast  who  are  involved  in  this  shipbuild- 


ing program  were  faced  with  the  building 
of  a  new  yard  complete  or  of  rebuilding 
their  ways  in  a  busy  repair  yard.  This  re- 
quired raising  additional  capital.  Under 
Maritime  Commission  or  naval  contract 
conditions,  very  heavy  bonds  are  required 
and  a  showing  of  considerable  working 
capital.  These  three  financial  considera- 
tions have  combined  to  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  some  of  the  shipbuilders  to  under- 
take large  naval  and/or  mercantile  con- 
tracts. These  difficulties  are  gradually 
being  adjusted,  and  as  we  enter  1941,  the 
Pacific  Coast  shipbuilding  industry  has 
already  started  actual  construction  on  the 
big  National  Defense  Program. 


04t  Puaet  So4utd 

A  SURVEY  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  YARDS 


When  the  Maritime  Commission  build- 
ig  program  started  to  come  West  in  the 
fte  fall  of  1938,  there  was  no  shipyard  on 
'uget  Sound  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
le  opportunity.  Todd-Seattle  Dry  Docks 
ad  no  shipbuilding  ways  nor  any  space 
1  which  to  build  ways.  The  Todd  Ship- 
uilding  Corporation  owned  the  site  of 
leir  former  shipyard  at  Tacoma,  but  the 
te  was  practically  bare  ground. 

Several  other  former  shipbuilding  sites 
t  Seattle  were  more  or  less  available, 
he  Lake  Washington  Shipbuilding  Co. 
t  Houghton  had  a  well-equipped  yard, 
ut  no  ways  or  shops  adequate  to  build  a 
,rge  merchant  vessel. 

Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp. 

I'nder  these  conditions,  a  new  ship- 
Liilding  firm  was  established,  with  the 
ime  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
iration. 

This  corporation  secured  a  contract 
om  the  iVIaritime  Commission  to  build 
I'e  C-1  motorships,  and  in  three  months 
ansformed  the  old  site  of  Todd's  Ta- 
ima  plant  from  bare  land  to  a  modern 
lip  erection  yard. 

This  yard  is  the  first  of  its  type  to  be 
jilt  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  site  consists 

seventy  acres  of  dry,  flat  lands,  and 
)out  an  equal  area  of  hard  bottom  tide 
nds.  At  the  edge  of  the  tide  land  the 
ater  drops  suddenly  to  a  300-foot  depth 
id  presents  a  mile  and  a  half  width  of 
•en  deep  water. 


The  general  layout  of  this  yard  is  shown 
in  the  illustration  made  from  an  aerial 
photograph.  Two  500-foot  shipbuilding 
ways  were  built,  with  three  wide  crane- 
ways.  At  the  inshore  end  of  ways,  ap- 
proximately 100  feet  of  open  space  was 
left  for  outdoor  welding  racks  for  large 
fabrication  assemblies.  Inshore  of  this 
space  is  a  large  plate  shop  80  feet  by  360 
feet,  with  an  extension  150  feet  by  200 
feet  on  its  inshore  side.  The  cranes  in  this 
extension  run  out  over  the  160  feet  by  150 
feet  open  space  which  corners  into  the 
building  and  is  used  for  open  plate  racks. 
This  shop  covers  a  ground  area  of  nearly 
an  acre  and  a  half.  It  is  adequately  served 
by  electric  overhead  cranes.  Three  Clyde 
40-ton  Whirley  cranes  mounted  on  high 
portal  type  traveling  towers  operate  on 
the  craneways  serving  the  building  ways, 
and  cover  the  open  fabrication  yard  at  the 
head  of  the  ways. 

In  line  with  the  plate  shop,  and  at  its 
left  (see  illustration),  is  a  building  130 
feet  by  260  feet  with  a  curved  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  Summer-Bell  timber  truss  on 
a  clear  span  of  130  feet  to  give  an  unob- 
structed mold  loft  floor  over  the  entire 
area  of  the  building.  The  ground  floor  of 
this  building  houses  a  series  of  shops, 
storerooms  and  locker  rooms.  The  shops 
include:  pipe  shop  equipped  with  cutting, 
threading  and  bending  machines;  sheet 
metal  shop  equipped  with  shears,  cutters, 
punches,  bending  brake,  and  other  ma- 
chines; a  joiner  shop  with  saws,  jointers 


C-l  cargo  vessel  outfitting  dock,  Tacoma 

and  planers;  a  machine  shop  with  some 
small  tools.  All  heavy  machine  work  is 
contracted  with  local  shops  prepared  to 
undertake  such  work. 

At  the  left  hand  of  the  building  ways  is 
the  outfitting  dock,  which  at  the  time  this 
photograph  was  made  had  just  been  com- 
pleted. Note  that  a  few  feet  of  floor  at  out- 
shore  end  is  still  to  be  laid.  At  left  of  in- 
shore end  of  this  dock  will  be  seen  the 
frame  of  an  unfinished  building.  This  is  a 
warehouse  in  which  equipment  is  stored 
while  awaiting  installation  in  the  ship. 
All  of  the  buildings  are  of  heavy  timber 
frame  construction  covered  with  corru- 
gated galvanized  sheet  steel. 

The  Tacoma  plant  of  the  Seattle-Ta- 
coma Shipbuilding  Corporation  has  at 
this  writing  four  C-l  motorships  in  the 
water,  and  is  to  deliver  the  first  of  these 
during  January,  1941.  The  plant  is  work- 
ing with  great  smoothness  and  efficiency 
under  the  competent  management  of 
Walter  L.  Green,  vice  president  of  the  cor- 
poration and  general  manager  of  this 
plant,  and  with  the  able  assistance  of 
Charles  D.  Gillet,  chief  engineer,  who 
heads  the  staff  of  young  enthusiastic  tech- 
nicians that  is  responsible  for  production, 
detail  design  and  installation  layout  for 
machinery  and  equipment. 

The  morale  in  this  yard  is  excellent. 
One  unique  custom  has  been  introduced 
here  which  the  management  thinks  has 
lifted  the  morale  considerably.  All  work- 
ers are  wearing  metal  helmets  for  safety 
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reasons.  These  helmets  are  painted,  and 
the  color  of  the  paint  denotes  the  craft  of 
the  wearer.  This  innovation  has  intro- 
duced a  gay  color  note  into  the  usual 
drabness  of  shipyard  vistas,  and  seems  to 
have  a  good  phychological  effect  on  the 
personnel. 

This  Tacoma  yard  has  before  the  Com- 
mission the  only  bid  sul)mi(ted  for  two 
P-4  steamers  for  the  American  I'resident 
Lines'  transpacific  service.  These  two 
ships,  if  and  when  built,  will  be  the  larg- 
est commercial  vessels  ever  delivered 
from  an  American  yard.  The  bid  of  the 
Tacoma  yard  is  being  very  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  Maritime  Commission,  and 
they  are  trying  to  work  out  a  contract  the 
terms  of  which  will  be  agreeable  to  all  four 
parties  concerned,  viz.,  the  shipyard,  the 
Commission,  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  the  op- 
erators. The  yard  has  ample  area  for  the 
expansion  necessary  to  build  these  two 
and  many  more  large  vessels. 

The  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration has  a  contract  with  the  U.  S. 
Navy  which  calls  for  twenty-five  torpedo 
boat  destro\'ers  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
approximately  $1 72,000,000. 

A   new   shipyard   located   on   Harbor 


Island,  Seattle,  is  being  prepared  to  build 
these  naval  vessels.  Five-  400-feet-long 
shipbuilding  ways  is  the  present  plan, 
with  anijile  room  for  any  necessary  ex- 
l)ansi()n.  The  buildings  being  erected  in- 
clude: a  welding  assembly  bay  90  feet  by 
470  feet;  a  fabricating  shop  275  feet  by 
152  feet;  a  plate  shop  60  feet  by  275  feet, 
with  an  open  craneway  extending  225  feet 
at  one  end  and  300  feet  at  the  other;  a 
machine  shop  150  feet  by  175  feet;  a 
storage  warehouse  260  feet  by  150  feet; 
a  large  paint  shop;  a  mold  loft  260  feet 
by  130  feet;  a  restaurant  and  hospital; 
and  a  large  administration  building.  Pres- 
ent plans  call  for  an  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $5,000,000.  All  buildings  are 
of  heavy  wood  frame  construction,  and 
will  be  sheathed  with  corrugated  galvan- 
ized steel. 

Although  this  yard-building  project  has 
been  somewhat  delayed  because  of  labor 
troubles  in  the  lumber  mills,  the  contrac- 
tors are  still  confident  that  the  yard  will 
be  ready  to  lay  the  first  keel  during  Feb- 
ruary, 1941. 

Seven  large  Whirley  type  cranes, 
mounted  on  portal  type  traveling  towers, 
are  now  being  built  for  this  yard  at  the 


Seattle   shops  of   the  Washington    Iron 
Works. 

Lake  Washington  Shipyards 

This  well-equipped,  compact  yard,  lo- 
cated at  Houghton  on  the  east  shore  of 
Lake  Washington,  has  in  the  past  gained 
the  confidence  of  more  than  one  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  by  turning  out 
excellent  ships.  A  notable  and  recent  ex- 
ample is  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  super 
survey  vessel  Explorer.  This  confidence 
has  resulted  in  a  nice  lot  of  orders  from 
Washington,  as  shown  in  the  list  herewith. 
The  combined  value  of  these  orders  is  ap- 
proximately $33,000,000. 

Of  these  orders,  they  have  under  con- 
struction: two  anti-submarine  net  tend- 
ers, the  first  of  which  is  to  be  launched  in 
February,  1941;  a  number  of  special 
barges,  several  of  which  have  been  de- 
livered; and  many  baulk  tanks  for  anti- 
submarine nets. 

The  first  expects  to  start  immediately 
on  a  program  of  yard  expansion  to  take 
care  of  the  seaplane  tenders. 

Associated  Shipbuilders 

Two  pioneer  Seattle  firms  joined  their 
resources  recently  to  form  the  Associated 
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Bird's-eye  view  of  the  Tacoma  yard  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corporation  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  laiinchin/; 
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Shipbuilders.  These  firms  are  the  Lake 

Union  Dry  Dock  and  Machine  Co.  and 

the  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dredging 

Co.  The  former  concern  operates  a  ship 

repair  and  building  yard  on  Lake  Union, 

'Seattle.  The  Puget  Sound  Dredging  Co. 

|has  a  large  plant  on  Harbor  Island,  where 

(it  has  fabricated  steel  for  large  bridges 

land  buildings,  built  many  barges,  and  has 

\a  large  graving  dock  in  which  were  built 

;the  big  pontoons  for  the  lloating  highway 

bridge  across  Lake  Washington. 

Associated  Shipbuilders  have  secured  a 
contract  from  the  U.  S.  Navy  for  four  sea- 
plane tenders  at  a  total  cost  of  $18,181,- 
996,  and  will  immediately  build  a  ship- 
yard on  their  Harbor  Island  site.  They 
have  purchased  the  equipment  of  the 
Commercial  Boiler  Works,  Seattle,  and 
have  moved  it  to  Harbor  Island,  where  it 
will  be  installed  as  soon  as  foundations 
are  ready. 

Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard 
The  Navy  Yard  at  Bremerton  is  very 
busily  engaged  on  an  expansion  program 
I  including  a  $2,000,000  outfitting  pier  and 
two  drydocks  costing  nearly  $8,000,000. 
At  the  same  time,  work  is  going  ahead 
rapidly  on  naval  construction. 

On  the  ways  and  at  the  outfitting  dock 
are  five  tenders,  one  destroyer  and  a  sea- 
plane wrecking  derrick.  Allotted  are  ten 
torpedo  boat  destroyers  and  four  seaplane 
[  wrecking  derricks.  The  total  work  under 
'  construction  and  allotted  at  Bremerton 
will  run  close  to  $100,000,000. 

Summary,  Puget  Sound 

Summing  up  the  totals  of  merchant  and 
National  Defense  shipbuilding  for  any 
definite  time  or  district  is  a  rather  useless 
piece  of  labor  these  days,  because  the  al- 
lotments and  contracts  are  changing  so 
rapidly  that  a  correct  statement  at  time 
of  preparation  may  be  far  from  correct 
when  it  appears  in  printed  magazine  form 
for  our  readers.  However,  the  Puget  Sound 
shipbuilding  on  order  or  under  construc- 
tion at  the  present  writing  (December  27, 
1940)  appears  to  be  73  ships,  with  a  total 
cost  of  $391,156,000,  plus  conversion 
contracts  totaling  some  $6,000,000,  plus 
new  shipyard  and  yard  e.xpansion  expen- 
ditures of  approximately  $20,000,000 — 
or  a  total  shipbuilding  expenditure  of 
$417,000,000.  This  work  at  present  is 
employing  approximately  15,000  men, 
and  this  employment  figure  will  be  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  the  near  future. 
^  Certain  changes  and  additions  made 
since  this  article  was  compiled  have  raised 
this  figure  to  that  shown  in  the  table, 
page  60. 


The  Coast  (^  Geodetic  Survey  steamer  Explorer,  delivered  early  in  1940  by  Lake  Washington  Shipyards 


At  present,  two  firms  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, are  busily  engaged  in  the  steel  ship- 
building business  under  the  National  De- 
fense Program.  There  is  much  interest, 
however,  on  the  part  of  other  firms,  and 
considerable  study  is  being  made  by  local 
banks  and  public  bodies  with  the  idea  of 
attracting  more  of  this  shipbuilding  effort 
to  Columbia  River  district. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  vessels 
turned  out  from  this  district  in  the  Ship- 
ping Board  days,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Columbia  River  shipbuilders  are  just  get- 
ting started.  The  two  firms  now  actively 
in  the  program  are  the  Commercial  Iron 
Works  and  the  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel 
Company. 

Both  of  these  firms  have  large  shops 
well  equipped  for  general  engineering 
work,  and  particularly  for  serving  the 
lumber  industry.  Both  during  the  Ship- 
ping Board  shipbuilding  boom  made  large 
quantities  of  marine  machinery,  includ- 
ing boilers,  reciprocating  steam  engines 
and  numerous  auxiliaries.  The  equipment 
then  used  is  still  on  hand  or  has  been  re- 
placed with  more  efficient  machines. 

In  addition  to  their  shops,  the  Com- 
mercial Iron  Works  have  always  main- 
tained a  small  shipyard.  This  yard  has 
now    been    enlarged    and    equipped    to 


handle  on  (two)  covered  ways  the  con- 
struction of  steel  vessels  up  to  350  feet  in 
length.  The  erection  over  one  of  the  ways 
is  extended  inshore  to  serve  a  covered 
welding  assembly  rack,  and  this  rack  and 
the  ways  are  served  by  five  20-ton  electric 
overhead  traveling  cranes. 

Here  the  firm  is  building  four  anti- 
submarine net  tenders.  Much  of  the  fab- 
rication for  all  four  of  these  hulls  is  fin- 
ished, and  two  hulls  are  partially  erected. 
Under  the  supervision  of  Joseph  Grebe, 
marine  superintendent,  the  work  goes  for- 
ward smoothly,  and  the  first  hull  will  soon 
be  ready  for  launching. 

An  interesting  method  of  jacking  up 
light  plates  for  welding  to  stiffeners  was 
observed  here.  An  electric  lifting  magnet 
fitted  with  a  steel  hasp  was  placed  on  the 
plate,  and  a  specially-designed  steel  bar 
fulcrumed  on  the  stiffener  lifted  the  mag- 
net and  the  plate  to  contact,  where  it  was 
fixed  by  spot  welding  ready  for  the  per- 
manent weld. 

Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
shops  are  on  the  river  bank.  The  firm  has 
a  contract  for  the  conversion  of  2  passen- 
ger and  cargo  steamers  to  Navy  trans- 
ports, and  has  very  recently  been  allotted 
two  mine  sweepers  to  build.  Like  all  of  the 
firms  engaged  in  National  Defense  work. 
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Willamette  is  very  shy  of  publicity,  and 
rightly  so.  However,  it  is  known:  that  the 
firm  owns  a  tract  of  land  alongside  of  its 
present  plant :  that  this  tract  is  being  va- 
cated of  all  tenants:  and  that  some  exten- 
sive expansion  of  the  plant  is  being 
planned.  Portland  rumor  sees  a  large  ship- 
building plant  planned  for  this  site. 

Summarizing:  Portland  district  has  six 
ships  to  build,  with  a  total  value  of  ap- 


proximately $4,000,000,  and  is  prepared 
for  many  future  allotments. " 

As  this  page  is  being  released  to  the 
printer,  announcement  is  made  in  the 
press  that  the  Navy  Department  has  con- 
tracted with  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel 
Company  to  build  two  or  more  mine  lay- 
ers at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000 
each,  and  has  allotted  $1,000,000  to  that 
firm  for  yard  expansion. 
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San  ^nxiHciAxio-  Hgm 


Since  San  Francisco  Bay  was  the  pio- 
neer steel  shipbuilding  district,  and  al- 
ways has  been  in  normal  times  the  ship- 
building center  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is 
only  natural  that  it  should  now  benefit 
most  largely  from  the  new  shipbuilding 
boom.  Here  we  find  five  yards  busy  on 
major  ship  items  of  the  National  Defense 
Program,  two  new  large  shipbuilding 
yards  being  developed,  several  smaller 
shipyards  working  on  auxiliary  craft,  and 
many  rumors  of  other  shipyard  projects 
in  juturam  esse. 

It  is  hard  to  decide  where  to  start  v.'ith 
such  a  wealth  of  material,  and  with  no 
editorial  board  of  priorities  to  help  us 
make  a  decision,  so  we  will  give  the  prece- 
dence to  age,  which  brings  us  first  to  the 
great  U.  S.  Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island, 
which  was  founded  before  the  Civil  War 
and  has  had  a  fairly  constant  development 


as  a  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  depot 
for  nearly  ninety  years. 

Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
Today  Mare  Island  has  modern  equip- 
ment adequate  for  the  building,  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  all  classes  of  naval 
vessels,  and  with  the  graving  dock  plant 
at  Hunters  Point  (recently  purchased  by 
the  U.  S.  Navy  but  still  under  operation 
by  the  Union  Plant  of  Bethlehem  Steel) 
this  Navy  yard  will  be  equipped  to  dry- 
dock  the  largest  naval  ships. 

The  program  of  ship  construction  at 
the  Navy  yard  includes  eight  submarines, 
four  submarine  tenders  and  several  aux- 
iliary craft.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  ap- 
proximately at  $100,000,000.  There  are 
said  to  be  15,000  men  working  in  the 
plant,  and  a  number  of  the  shops  are  op- 
erating on  a  three-shift  basis.  A  large 
volume  of  reconditioning  and  repair  work 


is  in  process  along  with  the  new  work, 
and  it  is  probably  true  that  today  Mare 
Island  is  the  busiest  shipyard  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The  technical  staff,  l)()th  in  the  com- 
missioned and  the  civil  service  branches, 
has  been  maintained  at  a  high  level,  and 
although  now  fairly  swamped  with  the  de- 
tail demands  of  the  large  program,  this 
staff  is  making  good  headway  and  the 
work  is  progressing  in  an  orderly  fashion 
and  as  rapidly  as  could  be  expected . 

Mare  Island  expects  to  have  over  20,- 
000  men  working  before  the  end  of  1941. 

Union  Plant — Bethlehem 

The  second  shipbuilding  plant  on  San 
Francisco  Bay  in  point  of  age  is  the  Po- 
trero  Works  of  the  Union  Plant  of  the 
Shipbuilding  Division  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  (the  old  Union  Iron  Works),  which 
was  founded  in  1881,  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years  thereafter  was  the  only  com- 
mercial steel  shipbuilding  plant  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  long  record  of  this 
plant  in  shipbuilding  and  engineering 
achievements  is  so  well  known  that  we 
need  only  say  that  for  quality  in  their 
class  and  size.  Union  Iron  Works  ships, 
both  naval  and  merchant,  have  very  con- 
sistently led  the  nation.  The  apprentice 
ship  system  carried  on  by  this  plant  in  the 
first  thirty  years  of  its  history  gave  the 
Pacific  Coast  most  of  its  experts  in  the 
shipbuilding  trades,  and  many  of  its  in- 
dustrial and  engineering  executives.  It  has 
been  in  a  very  true  sense  "the  cradle  of 
Pacific  Coast  shipbuilding." 

About  three  years  back,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  finished  a  $2,000,000  moderni- 
zation program  which  transformed  the 
Union  Iron  Works  into  a  thoroughly,  up- 
to-date  plant  for  shipbuilding  and  ship 
repair  work. 


Plate  yard  and  crane  plate 

shop    and    inshore    end    of 

building  ways,  Bethlehem's 

San  Francisco  yard 
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Bird's-eye  view  of  the  San 
Francisco   yard  of   Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding 
Division 
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Ttt'o  general  views  of  the 
machine  shop  at  the  San 
Francisco  Works  of  the 
Union  Plant  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company,  Ship- 
building Division 
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Today  this  yard  is  busy  building  five 
C-1  cargo  steamers  for  the  I' .  S.  Maritime 
Commission,  and  has  on  order  21  torpedo 
boat  destroyers  and  4  cruisers  for  the  U.  S. 
Xavy ;  in  all,  Z2  ships,  with  a  total  cost  of 
approximately  ?330.000.000.  In  order  to 
allow  room  for  expansion,  the  U.  S.  Navy 
has  purchased  a  level  waterfront  tract  on 
the  east  side  of  the  present  plant  and  has 
allotted  SI 0.000,000  for  the  building  of  a 
complete  shijiyard  there  to  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  naval  work. 

Union  Plant  is  under  the  management 
of  experienced  executives.  It  has  a  very 
competent  technical  staff,  and  has  access 
to  a  wealth  of  technical  advice  and  assis- 
tance from  the  great  shipbuilding  organi- 
zation of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  has  ade- 
quate equipment  and  ample  capital  avail- 
able to  get  more,  if  and  when  needed.  This 
plant  will  soon  be  operating  at  full  speed, 
will  be  employing  many  thousand  men 
and  will  be  turning  out  goods  ships  with 
efficiency  and  dispatch,  as  it  did  in  the 
former  national  emergency. 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Next  in  order  of  age  among  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  shipbuilders  is  the  ^Nloore  Dry 
Dock  Company,  formerly  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company,  nee  ^Nloore  & 
Scott  Iron  Works,  founded  in  1908.  To 
this  firm  go  the  honors  for  being  the  first 
Pacific  Coast  shipbuilding  organization 
to  break  into  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion construction  program.  Their  first 
contract  in  this  program  was  for  two  C-3 
cargo  vessels,  and  was  signed  on  lanuarv 
25,  1939. 

Moore's  technical  staff  and  their  staff 
of  yard  and  shop  executives  were  intact 
and  ready  for  work.  Since  laying  the  first 
keel  on  March  18,  1939,  they  have  built 
and  launched  four  C-3  vessels  for  the 
Maritime  Commission,  and  are  now  busy 
finishing  the  outfitting  and  equipping  of 
the  last  two. 

The  first  ship  of  these  four  was  chris- 
tened Sea  Arrow.  She  was  accepted  by  the 


Tuo   I'iews  it!  machine  shop,  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  showing  boring  of  16-ton  section 
cast  steel  stern  frame  for  C-.'  cargo  vessel 


of 


I     "Waterfront  of  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  shotting  four  large  vessels  under  construction  and 
T  four  under  repair 


Maritime  Commission  after  complete 
dock,  bay  and  deep  sea  trials,  and  then 
turned  over  to  the  U.  S.  Navy.  The  Navy 
rechristened  her  U.  S.  S.  Tangier,  and  im- 
mediately turned  her  back  to  the  Moore 
yard  for  conversion  to  a  U.  S.  Navy  sea- 
plane tender. 

The  second  ship,  Mormacstar,  after 
trials  was  delivered  to  ]\Ioore-McCor- 
mack  Lines,  Inc.,  and  by  them  turned 
back  to  the  Moore  yard  for  installation 
of  refrigerated  cargo  space  and  refriger- 
ating machinery. 

.•\11  the  experts  who  have  examined 
these  ships  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise 
of  the  excellent  workmanship  and  fine 
finish  both  of  the  hull  and  of  the  machin- 
ery installation. 

The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  has  on 
the  ways  under  construction  three  spe- 
cial barges  for  the  Dravo  Corporation 
and  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  two  caisson  gates 
for  the  U.  S.  Navy  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks.  One  of  these  gates  goes  to  the 
new  graving  dock  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hono- 
lulu, and  the  other  to  the  new  graving 
dock  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Brem- 
erton, Washington.  Each  gate  is  quite  a 
hull,  having  a  length  of  150  feet,  a  beam 
of  22  feet,  a  depth  of  57  feet  and  a  light 
displacement  of  1800  tons. 

Contracts  held  by  Moore  now  include: 
three  C-2  cargo  and  passenger  steamers 
for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
the  -Alcoa  Steamship  Company,  two  sub- 
marine tenders  for  the  U.  S.  Navv,  and 


Unionmelt  system  of  automatic  welding  at  xvork  on  bulkhead  assembly,  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co. 


five  submarine  rescue  ships  for  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 

This  yard  has  very  complete  equip- 
ment of  machinery  for  fabrication  by 
either  welding  or  riveting.  Its  shops  are 
fitted  with  modern  tools  manned  by  first 
class  craftsmen.  The  machine  shop  is  op- 
erating on  high,  being  filled  with  work  in 
connection  with  the  ship  contracts  on 
hand,  as  well  as  much  outside  work.  An 
interesting  contract  of  the  latter  variety, 


Complete  assembly  of  cast  steel  stern  frame  for  C-3   vessel,  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Weight,  43  tons 


and  now  in  process  through  the  shop,  is 
some  forty  crankshafts  for  the  main  die- 
sel  engines  for  the  anti-submarine  net 
tenders  now  building  at  various  yards 
throughout  the  country. 

In  preparing  for  Maritime  Commis- 
sion work,  Moore's  laid  out  one  building 
way  with  ample  room  at  the  inshore  end 
and  on  both  sides  for  racks  for  welding 
assemblies.  With  the  new  contracts  pil- 
ing up,  and  their  large  run  of  repair  work, 
an  expansion  program  will  be  necessary. 
This  is  being  provided  through  lease  of 
adjacent  acreage  from  the  Port  of 
Oakland. 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.  is  now  employ- 
ing approximately  2400  men,  and  on  its 
expanded  basis  will  probably  need  at 
least  double  that  number. 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 

.\t  South  San  Francisco,  in  1917,  a  yard 
was  built  for  the  construction  of  8800- 
dwt.  cargo  steamers  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  A  long  channel  to  deep 
water  in  the  bay,  and  a  basin  for  side 
launching,  were  dredged  and  side  launch- 
ing ways  built  on  each  side  of  the  basin 
with  sufficient  length  to  take  four  of  those 
ships.  .After  the  war,  this  plant,  which 
was  owned  by  Western  Pipe  &  Steel,  be- 
came a  fabrication  plant  for  large  pipe 
line  and  other  industrial  construction. 
Here  was  developed  much  of  the  modern 
technique  in  pipe  and  construction  weld- 
ing, and  here  shipbuilding  has  been  re- 
vived with  a  contract  to  build  five  C-1 
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cargo  motorships  for  the  INIaritinie  Com- 
mission. Three  of  these  have  already  been 
launched,  and  the  other  two  are  well  in 
frame  on  the  ways.  Western  Pipe  and 
Steel  Co.  elected  under  these  contracts  to 
do  a  completely  welded  job,  and  they  are 
being  highly  complimented  on  their  fin- 
ished product. 

So  well  pleased  is  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission that  this  yard  has  been  awarded 
an  additional  contract  calling  for  four  C-3 
cargo  steamers.  The  yard  at  South  San 
Francisco  is  equipped  with  a  large  plate 
and  fabrication  shop,  and  has  ample  fa- 
cilities for  the  erection  of  hulls.  One  of 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  welding 
equipments  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  in- 
stalled, and  the  long  experience  of  this 
firm  in  large  welding  operations  has  en- 
abled them  to  set  up  a  welding  procedure 
and  technique  on  ships'  hulls  that  has 
drawn  very  favorable  comment  from 
welding  experts. 

Practically  all  machine  work  on  hull 
fittings  on  the  installation  of  machinery, 
and  on  the  adjustment  of  equipment,  is 
being  handled  in  the  San  Francisco  shops. 

General  Engineering  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 

General  Engineering  maintains  exten- 
sive shops  in  San  Francisco,  and  a  very 
well  laid  out  and  adequately  equipped 
shipbuilding  and  repair  yard  in  Alameda 
on  the  Oakland  inner  harbor  estuary.  It 
was  founded  in  1922  by  a  group  of  the 
most  experienced  shipbuilders  and  ma- 
rine engineers  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Since 
that  time,  this  firm  has  built  a  number  of 
very  fine  commercial  and  Government 
vessels,  and  has  had  a  very  good  share  of 
the  ship  repair  and  maintenance  business 
on  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  management  is  very  progressive  in 
adopting  modern  equipment,  and  in  the 
initiation  and  the  development  of  new 
ideas  and  mechanisms.  The  yard  at  .Ala- 
meda is  new  and  modern  in  its  plans  for 
flow  of  material  and  for  preparation  of 
welded  as.semblies.  It  has  ample  room  for 
considerable  expansion. 

Present  contracts  include  four  anti- 
submarine net  tenders  at  a  total  cost  es- 
timated to  be  approximately  $2,036,000, 
and  four  mine  sweepers  at  a  total  price 
of  ,$6,720,000. 

General  Engineering  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany is  a  potent  factor  in  shipbuilding 
on  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  will  be  grow- 
ing in  size  and  importance  as  the  pres- 
ent shipbuilding  movement  develops  its 
full  strength. 


Large  horizontal  boring,  drilling  and  milling  machine  at  General  Engineering  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.  at  ivork  on  a  cylinder  head  for  a  large  marine  diesel 


Pacific  Bridge  Company 

This  California  firm  is  usually  engaged 
in  general  contracting  work,  and  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  fabrication 
and  erection  of  large  floating  or  submer- 
sible water-tight  structures,  such  as 
bridge  pier  caissons,  dredge  hulls  and 
barges. 

On  competitive  bids,  they  were  award- 
ed a  contract  to  build  for  the  U.  S.  Navy 
a  seagoing  floating  dock  to  be  based  on 
^Nlare  Island  Xavy  Yard.  The  bid  was 
$1,649,000.  The  firm  has  on  lease  three 
or  more  acres  on  Oakland's  outer  harbor 
waterfront,  part  of  the  site  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Union  Construction  Com- 
pany. This  site  is  to  be  used  for  fabrica- 
tion and  erection  of  the  dock.  The  dock 
itself  is  to  be  constructed  with  a  closed 
ship-form  bow,  a  conventional  cargo  ves- 
sel midship  section  form  throughout  its 
length,  and  a  stern  cut  off  square  with  an 
open  end  of  the  dock  recess.  It  will  be 
towed  out  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  pick- 
ing up  any  medium  or  small  Navy  ships 
that  may  be  in  distress. 

Todd-California    Shipbuilding 
Corporation 

Just  as  we  are  preparing  this  article, 
the  much-publicized  British  shipbuilding 
effort  has  crystallized  into  two  contracts, 
each  to  build  thirty  ships  at  a  cost  re- 
ported to  be  estimated  at  $50,000,000. 
These  contracts  were  negotiated  with  the 
British  Purchasing  Commission  by  two 
firms,  each  of  which  is  a  Todd  affiliate. 
Under  these  contracts:  the  Todd-Bath 
Corporation  will  build  thirty  vessels  at  a 
yard  to  be  prepared  especially  for  that 
purpose  on  a  site  near  the   Bath  Iron 


Works  and  to  be  managed  by  the  Bath 
Iron  Works'  technical  staff;  and  the 
Todd-California  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion will  build  thirty  vessels  in  a  yard  to 
be  especially  prepared  for  that  purpose 
on  a  leased  site  at  Richmond,  California, 
and  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Todd  Puget  Sound  organization  com- 
bined with  the  "Six  Companies"  organi- 
zation. 

The  ships  will  be  simple  cargo  carriers 
416  feet  long,  57  feet  beam,  and  of  10,000 
tons  total  deadweight  capacity.  They  will 
be  powered  with  triple  expansion  recipro- 
cating engines  and  cylindrical  fire  tube 
(Scotch)  coal-burning  boilers  generating 
steam  at  200  to  220  lbs.  pressure,  to  pro- 
duce about  2400  shp  for  a  little  better 
than  10  knots  sea  speed. 

The  yards  will  be  simple  fabrication 
and  erection  plants  with  ample  equip- 
ment for  weight  handling,  riveting  and 
welding.  All  building  of  machinery  will 
be  done  in  established  plants.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  most  of  the  engines  will  be 
built  in  the  old  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works 
at  Sunnyvale,  which  has  recently  been 
sold,  reputedly  to  interests  affiliated  with 
the  Six  Compar.ies. 

The  yard  at  Richmond  is  now  under 
construction,  and  will  be  completed  with- 
in four  months  of  December  20.  the  date 
on  which  work  began.  Schedules  call  for 
laying  of  first  keel  on  or  before  March 
7,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  firm  expects 
to  have  all  thirty  ships  off  the  ways  in  ap- 
proximately eighteen  months  from  first 
keel  laying.  This  could  be  done  in  a  five- 
way  yard  by  practically  perfect  coordi- 
nation of  the  flow  of  materials  and  equiji- 
ment. 
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Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co. 

This  yard,  located  on  the  Los  Angeles 
inner  harbor  at  San  Pedro,  is  now  busy 
after  a  long  period  of  new  construction 
famine.  The  shops  have  been  reconstruct- 
ed, and  all  machinery  put  in  good  working 
condition.  Piping  and  wiring  has  been 
overhauled  and  put  in  good  working  or- 
der. Industrial  trackage  has  been  re- 
aligned and  relaid.  A  new  shipbuilding 
way  has  been  built.  Ample  crane  capac- 
ity is  installed,  together  with  modern 
equipment  for  fabricating,  welding, 
flame-cutting  and  riveting. 


The  firm  now  has  U.  S.  Navy  contracts 
for  three  fleet  repair  vessels  at  a  cost 
reported  in  the  press  to  be  approximately 
$13,000,000  each,  and  has  been  granted 
an  allotment  of  $950,000  to  be  expended 
in  yard  expansion  and  equipment. 

The  new  shipbuilding  way  is  equipped 
with  overhead  cranes,  and  has  ample 
welding  rack  space  all  around.  Shops  in 
this  yard  have  always  been  adequate, 
both  in  space  and  equipment.  In  fact, 
during  the  former  World  War,  when 
many  fine  cargo  carriers  and  tankers  were 
built  here,  the  power  plants  and  much  of 
the  auxiliary  machinery  for  some  of  the 
vessels  were  built  in  these  shops. 


The  yard  has  been  maintained  as  a  re- 
pair plant  during  the  slack  years,  and 
so  has  held  together  a  very  competent 
group  of  technical  experts  and  executives. 
Now  under  the  management  of  these  ex- 
perienced shipbuilders,  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company  is 
ready  to  assume  its  share  of  building  up 
the  American  naval  and  merchant  fleets 
under  the  National  Defense  Program. 

Bethlehem  San  Pedro  Works 

This  yard,  known  during  the  last  war 
as  the  Southwestern  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, is  located  at  the  west  end  of  Ter- 
minal Island  on  the  east  shore  of  the  main 
channel  to  Los  Angeles'  inner  harbor. 
When  the  great  shipbuilding  program  of 
the  Shipping  Board  was  finished,  Bethle- 
hem recognized  the  strategic  location  of 
the  yard  and  transformed  it  into  a  com- 
pact, well-equipped  repair  and  drydock 
plant  that  has  been  kept  fairly  busy  at 
repairs  and  maintenance  jobs. 

Now  the  Bethlehem  San  Pedro  yard 
has  been  allotted  ten  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers on  the  U.  S.  Navy  National  De- 
fense Program,  and  also  several  million 
dollars  of  Federal  funds  for  rebuilding 


The  large  rolls  in  plate  shop,  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  are  3  2  feet  long 
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The  machine  shop  is  over  5  00  feet  long,  and  is  equipped  u;ith  ample  cranes  and  rvith  machine  tools  adequate  for  all  shipyard  work 


This  large  vertical  boring 
mill  illustrates  the  husky 
type  of  tools  that  are  in- 
stalled in  the  shops  of  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corp.,  Los 
Angeles 
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nd  equipping  to  make  it  a  modern  fabri- 
ation  and  erection  plant  for  torpedo  boat 
lestroyers  and  similar  vessels. 

San  Pedro  Works  is  a  part  of  the  Union 
'lant  of  the  Shipbuilding  Division  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  and  has  the  advan- 
age  of  all  the  experience  and  knowledge 
)f  the  competent  technical  staff  main- 
ained  at  the  Potrero  Works  of  that  plant. 
A'ork  is  going  ahead  rapidly  on  the  bulki- 
ng of  the  ways  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
hops.  In  a  few  months  the  frames  of  tor- 
)edo  boat  destroyers  will  be  one  of  the 
lights  for  passengers  and  crews  of  ves- 
sels coming  into  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Consolidated   Steel  Co. 

The  Consolidated  Steel  Company  of 
^os  Angeles  has  a  huge  steel  fabrication 
ind  general  engineering  plant  at  May- 
vood,  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles.  They 
lave  handled  in  recent  years  some  very 
arge  pipe  line,  power  line,  steel  building 
md  other  fabrication,  erection  and  in- 
tallation  jobs. 

When  the  Maritime  Commission 
jrought  out  its  C-1  type  of  hull,  Consoli- 
iated  suddenly  determined  to  go  into  the 
ihipbuilding  field.  They  made  arrange- 
nents  to  lay  out  and  fabricate  at  May- 


wood,  and  leased  part  of  the  Long  Beach 
Shipbuilding  Co.  plant  for  erection  pur- 
poses. They  were  low  bidder  on  the  first 
tenders  for  C-1  steamers,  and  were  the 
first  yard  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  be 
granted  a  contract  to  build  these  vessels. 
An  Atlantic  Coast  yard  beat  Consoli- 
dated by  less  than  one  month  on  the  con- 
tract date. 

Since  taking  a  contract  to  build  four 
C-ls,  Consolidated  has  purchased  a  ship- 
yard in  Orange,  Texas,  and  has  acquired 
a  U.  S.  Navy  National  Defense  contract 
to  build  twelve  2100-ton  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers. A  complete  new  yard  for  this 
construction  is  now  being  built  at  the 
Orange,  Texas,  site,  and  hulls  will  soon 
be  in  progress  on  the  ways  there. 

Meanwhile  Consolidated,  at  its  Long 
Beach  yard,  has  launched  and  is  rapidly 
completing  the  first  of  the  four  C-ls.  The 
erection  scheme  is  one  and  a  half  hulls 
on  the  long  sidewise  launching  way. 
When  No.  1  is  launched,  the  stern  half 
of  No.  2  is  about  complete.  Immediately 
after  launching,  keels  are  laid  for  the  bow 
end  of  No.  2  and  the  stern  end  of  No.  3. 
The  full  length  of  the  available  way  is 
thus  kept  busy. 


Summary 

This  sketchy  survey  covers  the  main 
shipyards  that  are  busy  now  on  National 
Defense  contracts  from  the  Navy,  the 
Army  and  the  Maritime  Commission. 

However,  this  survey  does  not  cover 
all  the  items  involved.  There  are  large 
construction  projects  in  the  Navy  yards 
and  at  various  supply  depots  and  harbor 
terminals  that  would  add  millions  to  this 
total.  For  instance:  the  U.  S.  Navy  has  a 
three-  to  five-million-dollar  program  for 
large  shops  and  betterments  at  Hunter's 
Point  Dry  Docks,  which  they  recently 
took  over  from  Bethlehem;  the  Navy 
supply  base  and  the  seaplane  base  on 
San  Francisco  Bay  are  running  into  large 
sums;  the  various  housing  projects  to 
take  care  of  shipyard  workers  at  Navy 
Yards  will  make  more  millions. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  Pacific 
Coast  is  going  to  have  much  work  for 
many  mechanics  in  1941  and  the  years 
following,  and  that  there  will  be  much 
opportunity  in  this  section  for  enterpris- 
ing firms  who  handle  "Blue  Ribbon" 
equipment  and  machinery  to  strengthen 
their  marketing  position  by  a  judicious 
use  of  "Blue  Ribbon"  publicity. 


Aerial  perspective  of  the  Long  Beach  yard  of  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  shouing  arrangement  of  nays,  buildings  and  fabricating  park.  Note 

oil  well  derricks.  This  picture  lias  taken  on  October  i 
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KnOUILEDGE  IS  THE  STRHICHT 

COURSE  TO  HDunncEmEnT 


by  ^^The  Skipper^' 

Questions  Welcomed.  Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific  Marine  Review,  5  00  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


ASSISTANT  INSPECTOR 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

The  examination  for  Assistant  Inspec-  ANSWER 

tor  of  Hulls,  as  announced  in  last  month's  A  vessel  is  considered  under  way  when 

issue,  will  be  held  on  January  28,  1941.  she  is  not  at  anchor,  or  made  fast  to  the 

This  examination  seems  to  be  one  of  wide  shore,  or  aground. 

interest  to  a  great  many  of  our  readers,  QUESTION 

and  so  we  will  interrupt  our  regular  series  .     ,„.,         ,    „         .        .        i  i       •        :» 

.'           ,     ?•      1     1  4.   When  shall  passing  signals  be  given? 
and  answer  the  questions  asked  m  the  last 

examination,  held  April  3-4,  1940.  ANSWER 

^            _ .  ^  Passing   signals   shall   only   be   given 

RULES  OF  THE  ROAD  ,             \           ■      ■  x.,    f                ,u 

„  when  vessels  are  m  sight  of  one  another. 

QUESTION  ^ 

1.  What  is  the  dividing  line  between  QUESTION 

the  high  seas  and  inland  waters?  5.   When  is  risk  of  collision  deemed  to 

ANSWER  *''''*• 

Dividing  lines  between  the  high  seas  „.  . 

and  inland  waters  have  been  established  ^'^^^  ^^  collision  can,  when  circum- 

for  specific  areas  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  stances  permit,  be  ascertained  by  care- 

and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States.  If  ,       ^                          r      -kt          * 

.n     1-                           -u    1    +V,       +u„  Deck  Officers'  Licenses  for  November 

no  specific  lines  are  prescribed,  then  the 

,.    .,.        ,.           ,11,               I        ,                  r  SAN  FRANCISCO 

dividing  line  at  all  buoyed  entrances  from  ^ame  and  Grade                         Class                Condition 

seaward  to  bavs,  sounds,  rivers,  or  other        R-,  b.  Nickerson,  Master ss  &ms,  any  gt     rg 

-     '  .    '  .  W.  E.  Davies,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

estuaries  shall  be  a  line  approximately  m.  h.  Barber,  chief              ss,  any  gt            rg 

,,    ,         .   ,      ,,  1     r  1        f    .r  M.   Wechesloff,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

parallel  with  the  general  trend  of  the        a.  Gregory,  2nd  Mate ss,  any  gt  rg 

shore,  drawn  through  the  outermost  buoy  vc'^k.^Townslnd!3d  Mate. . .  ^ss!  any  gt            o 

or  other  aid  to  navigation  of  any  system  I p^-irien!Td  Mat''""  :.:: M] TJy  ct            o 

of  aids  S-  M.  A.  Rogenes,  3d  Mate.  .  .  .58,  any  GT                 O 

SAN  Pl'DRO 

OUESTION  W.  A.  Griffen,  Master SS,  any  GT  RG 

,         ,  ,     ,  ,„  H.  G.  Sorensen,  Chief SS,  6000  GT  RG 

2.  What  do  the  words  "steam  vessel"  R.  W.  Kleid,  2nd  Mate ss,  any  GT  RG 

,         ,  .  I   r.      I       ^  R.  J.  Beal,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

mean  under  International  Kuies:  PORTLAND 

W.  M.  Caldwell,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

ANSWER  SEATTLE 

i-n-i  1         ,  ;      u    11    •      1      I  F.  A.  Roeener,  Master SS,  any  GT  RG 

The  words  steam  vessel  shall  include        l.  a.  Baiiah,  Master ss,  any  gt  rg 

any  vessel  propelled  by  machinery.  ^;  |-  o„«;^;  ^^ief^.^.^^. ... . .  ss,  any  gt            rg 

D.  E.  Parker,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  RG 

QUESTION  ^- ^- t^'t- ^iJt''            «!•='"''??            9, 

^-  H.  H.  Mathis,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

3.  When  is  a  vessel  considered  "under  Abbreviations:  SS  is  steamer;  MS  is  motorship;  GT 

)J5  is  gross  tonnage;  O  is  original  license;  RG  is  raise  of 

^^'^y     *  qr.idc.  All  of  thcic  licenses  arc  for  occ.in  service. 


fully  watching  the  compass  bearing  of  an 
approaching  vessel.  If  the  compass  bear- 
ing does  not  appreciably  change,  such 
risk  should  be  deemed  to  exist. 

QUESTION 

6.  What  does  the  word  "visible"  mean? 

ANSWER 

The  word  visible,  when  applied  to 
lights,  shall  mean  visible  on  a  dark  night 
with  a  clear  atmosphere. 

QUESTION 

7.  Suppose  you  w^ere  under  way  and 
running  parallel  to  a  fog  bank, 
your  ship  is  not  in  the  fog,  you  hear 
a  fog  signal  from  a  vessel  in  the  fog 
bank,  w^hat  w^ould  you  do? 

ANSWER 

Sound  fog  signals  and  stop  my  engines, 
and  then  navigate  with  caution  until  (hm- 
ger  of  collision  is  over.  (Articles  16  and 
29.) 

QUESTION 

8.  You  have  backed  out  of  a  slip,  still! 
have  sternw^ay  on  your  vessel,  youi 
give  one  blast  on  the  steam  w^histle;-' 
what  does  this  indicate? 

ANSWER 

It  indicates  that  I  am  altering  my  course' 
to  the  right,  with  reference  to  the  (Hrec- 
tion  of  motion  of  the  ship. 

Note:  An  interesting  and  important 
point  arises  when  one  of  two  cro.ssing 
vessels  is  going  astern  instead  of  ahead. 
It  is  the  practice  of  seamen  to  consider  in; 
such  cases  that  the  rules  apply  with  refer-! 
ence  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  ship,! 
so  that  for  the  time  being,  tiie  starboard 
side  becomes  the  port  side  and  the  jiortj 
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•;ide  the  starboard  side.  This  practice  has 
!)een  sanctioned  by  several  decisions  of 
the  courts,  and  may  be  regarded  as  fully 
established.  In  other  words,  we  must  con- 
sider the  pilot  of  a  backing  vessel  to  be 
facing  aft,  toward  the  direction  in  which 
his  ship  is  moving.  He  must  then  keep 
clear  of  a  vessel  on  his  right  hand  as  if 
that  were  his  starboard  side,  and  his 
whistle  signals  must  correspond.  Simi- 
larly, the  vessel  which  is  crossing  him 
must  regard  the  stern  of  the  backing  ves- 
sel as  if  it  were  the  bow,  etc. 

QUESTION 

9.  Explain     the     General     Prudential 
Rule. 

ANSWER 

-Article  27:  "In  obeying  and  construing 
these  rules,  due  regard  shall  be  had  to  all 
dangers  to  navigation  and  collision  and  to 
Einy  special  circumstances  which  may  ren- 
der a  departure  from  the  above  rules 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  immediate 
danger." 

This  article  is  entitled  the  General  Pru- 
dential Rule.  It  is  obviously  a  rule  for  ex- 
ceptional situations — an  emergency  rule. 
Although  the  other  rules  are  so  complete 
as  to  provide  for  most  situations,  they 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  contemplate 
every  possible  situation  or  emergency. 
Outside  perils  or  the  improper  navigation 
i)f  other  vessels  may  present  exceptional 
conditions  under  which  strict  adherence 
to  the  definite  rules  would  plainly  invite 
collision  or  other  disaster,  which  skill  and 
good  seamanship,  though  involving  a  de- 
parture from  the  rules,  might  avert.  In 
such  circumstances,  this  article  permits 
;ind  even  requires  maneuvers  to  avoid 
pressing  danger  that  would  otherwise  be 
a  breach  of  the  rules. 

QUESTION 

10.  Explain  "moderate"  speed,  as  de- 
fined by  the  courts. 

ANSWER 

Moderate  speed  is  a  relative  term.  It 
cannot  be  defined  so  as  to  apply  to  all 
cases;  what  it  should  be  in  each  case  de- 
pends on  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case.  Xo  ship  should  travel  at  such  speed 
as  not  to  be  able  to  avoid  accident.  Mod- 
erate speed  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
engine  power  to  back.  Xo  ship  has  a  right 
to  navigate  at  such  a  speed  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  her  to  prevent  collision.  Mod- 
erate speed  should  mean  the  ability  of  the 
ship  to  stop  all  headway  within  half  the 
range  of  visibility.  Dead  slow  is  the  only 
word  to  apply. 

Moderate  speed  has  been  very  specifi- 
callv  defined  in  two  decisions  of  the  U.  S. 


Supreme  Court.  These  decisions,  in  sub- 
stance, provide  that  the  moderate  speed 
contemplated  by  law  for  any  vessel  shall 
be  such  that  she  can  take  off  all  her  way 
in  half  the  distance  of  visibility,  and  that 
where  the  visibility  is  practically  nil  (less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile)  and  traffic  is  to 
be  expected,  moderate  speed  is  bare  steer- 
age way. 

QUESTION 

11.  Does  a  sailing  vessel  alw^ays  have 
the  right  of  -way  over  a  steam 
vessel? 

ANSWER 

A  sailing  vessel  has  the  right  of  way 
over  a  steam  vessel  at  all  times,  except 
when  she  is  the  overtaking  vessel  or  the 
steam  vessel  is  not  under  command. 

QUESTION 

12.  What  are  the  day  and  night  sig- 
nals for  a  vessel  not  under  com- 
mand? Does  such  a  vessel  carry 
her  side  lights? 

ANSWER 

A  vessel  which  from  any  accident  is  not 
under  command  shall  carry  at  the  same 
height  as  a  white  light  mentioned  in 
Article  two  (a),  where  they  can  best  be 
seen,  and  if  a  steam  vessel  in  lieu  of  that 
light  two  red  lights,  in  a  vertical  line  over 
the  other,  not  less  than  six  feet  apart,  and 
of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  all 
around  the  horizon  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  two  miles;  and  by  day  shall  carry  in 
a  vertical  line  one  over  the  other,  not  less 
than  six  feet  apart,  where  they  can  best 
be  seen,  two  black  balls  or  shapes,  each 
two  feet  in  diameter  (Art.  4(a).)  The 
vessels  referred  to  in  this  article,  when 
not  making  way  through  the  water,  shall 
not  carry  the  side  lights,  but  when  making 
way  shall  carry  them  (Art.  4(c).) 

GENERAL  RULES  AND 
REGULATIONS 

QUESTION 
1.   What    is    the    rule   concerning   fire 
alarm  bells? 

ANSWER 

All  vessels  over  100  gross  tons  shall 
have  all  sleeping  accommodations 
equipped  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
alarm  bells  so  located  as  to  warn  all  the 
occupants.  The  alarm  bells,  if  electric, 
shall  be  operated  from  an  open  switch 
from  the  pilot  house  or  bridge.  The  bells 
shall  be  of  such  size,  character  and  con- 
struction as  to  provide  an  alarm  through- 
out the  spacesfor  which  they  are  provided. 


QUESTION 

2.  What  is  the  rule  concerning  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  on  passenger 
vessels  where  the  height  of  the  boat 
deck  exceeds  20  feet  from  the  light- 
est seagoing  draft? 

ANSWER 

On  passenger  vessels,  where  the  height 
of  the  boat  deck  exceeds  20  feet  from  the 
lightest  seagoing  draft,  wire  falls  and  me- 
chanical means  for  lowering  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  each  lifeboat.  The  wire  ropes 
shall  be  securely  attached  to  the  drum  of 
the  boat  winch.  The  winch  drums  are  to 
be  arranged  to  keep  the  two  falls  sepa- 
rate, and  the  lead  of  the  wires  shall  be 
such  that  they  will  wind  evenly  on  the 
drums,  and  in  such  manner  that  the  falls 
may  be  paid  out  at  the  same  rate.  Brake 
gears  are  to  be  so  arranged  that  normally 
they  are  in  the  "on"  position  and  return 
to  the  "on"  position  when  the  handle  is 
not  being  operated.  When  more  than  one 
lifeboat  is  served  by  the  same  wire  falls, 
the  winches  shall  be  fitted  with  quick  re- 
turn hand  gear  so  that  the  falls  may  be 
rapidly  recovered. 

QUESTION 

3.  What  is  the  rule  concerning  electri- 
cal wiring  in  a  new^  ship? 

ANSWER 

The  type  of  electrical  equipment  and 
the  types  of  electric  cables  to  be  in  the 
various  parts  of  all  vessels  constructed 
after  January  1,  1939,  shall  be  in  accor- 
dance with  the  "Recommended  Practice 
for  Electrical  Installations  on  Shipboard," 
A.I.E.E.  Standard  Xo.  45,  December, 
1938,  as  published  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  P>lectrical  Engineers. 

QUESTION 

4.  What  is  the  rule  concerning  life- 
lines on  passenger  vessels  w^here  air- 
ports 1 6  inches  or  more  in  diam- 
eter in  the  hull  of  the  vessel  open 
into  the  passagew^ays? 

ANSWER 

Airports  16  inches  or  more  in  diameter 
in  the  hull  of  all  passenger  vessels  that 
open  into  the  passageways  shall  have  a 
lifeline  securely  fastened  overhead  within 
the  passageway.  This  lifeline  shall  be  not 
less  than  2  inches  in  circumference, 
knotted  every  3  feet,  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  the  water  at  the  lightest 
seagoing  draft. 

QUESTION 

5.  What  is  considered  "buoyant  ap- 
paratus"? 

ANSWER 

Buoyant  apparatus  is  defined  as  buoy- 
ant deck  seats,  buoyant  deck  chairs,  and 
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light  floats  or  other  apparatus  having 
buoyancy,  except  lifeboats,  lifebuoys  and 
life  preservers,  and  no  buoyant  apparatus 
shall  be  approved  which  requires  any  ad- 
justment or  preparation. 

QUESTION 
6.   What   is   the   rule  concerning   per- 
sons to  be  excluded  from  the  pilot 
house? 

ANSWER 
Masters  and  pilots  of  vessels  carrying 
passengers  shall  exclude  from  the  pilot 
house  and  navigator's  bridge  of  such  ves- 
sels, while  under  way.  all  persons  not  con- 
nected with  the  navigation  of  such  vessels, 
provided:  That  officers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation,  li- 
censed officers  of  vessels,  persons  regu- 
larly engaged  in  learning  the  profession  of 
pilot,  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
U.  S.  Navy,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  and  the  Engineer  Department  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  may  be  allowed  in  the 
pilot  house  or  upon  the  navigator's  bridge 
upon  the  responsibility  of  the  officer  in 
charge. 

QUESTION 
7.   What  is  the  rule  concerning  emer- 
gency lighting? 

ANSWER 

Provision  shall  be  made  on  all  passen- 
ger vessels  for  an  electric  or  other  system 
of  lighting  sufficient  for  all  requirements 
of  safety  in  the  different  parts  of  the  ship. 
There  shall  be  a  self-contained  source 
capable  of  supplying,  when  necessary, 
this  safety  lighting  system,  and  placed  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  ship  above  the 
margin  line. 

The  exit  from  every  main  compartment 
occupied  by  passengers  or  crew  shall  be 
continuously  lighted  by  an  emergency 
lamp.  The  power  for  these  emergency 
lamps  shall  be  so  arranged  that  they  will 
be  supplied  from  the  independent  instal- 
lation referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph in  the  event  of  failure  of  the  main 
generating  plant. 

QUESTION 
8.   What    vessels    are    required    to    be 
equipped    with    a    signaling   lamp? 
A  direction  finder? 

ANSWER 

Ocean  and  coastwise  passenger  ships 
over  150  gross  tons  shall  be  equipped  with 
an  efficient  signaling  lamp.  This  lamp 
shall  be  permanently  fixed  on  the  bridge, 
and  equipped  with  a  fresnel  lens  and 
high-speed  Morse  bulb  of  at  least  50 
candlepower,  and  operated  by  a  weather- 
proof key,  fitted  with  a  suitable  conden- 


ser. The  lamp  shall  be  so  connected  that 
it  can  be  operated  from  the  normal  source 
of  ship's  current,  the  emergency  source, 
and  other  emergency  batteries  provided. 

Ocean  jiassenger  vessels  over  5,000 
gross  tons  shall  be  provided  with  a  radio 
direction  finding  apparatus,  which  shall 
be  inspected  and  approved  by  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  kept  at 
all  times  in  efficient  condition. 

If  the  direction  finding  equipment  is 
not  installed  on  the  navigating  bridge, 
efficient  communication  shall  be  provided 
from  the  apparatus  to  the  bridge  in  accor- 
dance with  all  the  requirements  of  Rule 
\'l.  Section  11,  Ocean  and  Coastwise. 

QUESTION 
9.   What    is    the    rule   concerning    the 
safeguarding  of  lifeboat  falls? 

ANSWER 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or 
officer  in  charge  of  all  vessels  to  see  that 
the  boat-davit  falls  shall  at  all  times  be  in 
readiness  for  immediate  use,  and  pro- 
tected from  ice,  and  not  painted,  and  such 
boat-davit  falls  on  all  boats  not  swung 
out  at  boat  drills  shall  be  cast  loose  and 
overhauled;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
stow  in  any  lifeboat  articles  other  than 
those  required  by  law  and  regulations. 
On  all  steamers  over  1,000  gross  tons, 
covered  tubs,  boxes  or  reels  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  which  to  stow  away  the  boat- 
davit  falls. 

QUESTION 
10.   What  is  the  rule  concerning  No- 
tice to  Mariners? 

ANSWER 

Licensed  officers  are  required  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  latest  infor- 
mation published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  regarding  aids  to  navigation, 
and  neglect  to  do  so  is  evidence  of  neglect 
of  duty.  It  is  desirable  that  vessels  navi- 
gating oceans  and  coastwise  and  Great 
Lakes  waters  shall  have  available  in  the 
pilot  house  for  convenient  reference  at  all 
times  a  file  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce weekly,  Notice  to  ISIariners. 

QUESTION 
1  1.   What  is  the  rule  concerning  num- 
bering and  marking  lifeboats? 

ANSWER 

The  number  of  each  lifeboat  shall  be 
plainly  marked  or  painted  on  each  side  of 
the  bow  in  figures  3  inches  high:  and, 
where  lifeboats  are  carried  on  both  sides 
of  the  vessel,  the  odd-numbered  boats 
shall  be  stowed  on  the  starboard  side  and 
the  even-numbered  boats  on  the  port  side : 
i.e.,  lifeboat  No.   1   shall  be  forward  on 


the  .starboard  side,  and  lifeboat  No.  3 
next  abaft  lifeboat  No.  1 :  lifeboat  No.  2 
shall  be  forward  on  the  port  side  and  life- 
boat No.  4  next  abaft  lifeboat  No.  2,  etc. 
Where  lifeboats  are  nested,  the  lifeboat 
under  lifeboat  No.  1  shall  be  numbered 
l.\,  the  lifeboat  under  lifeboat  No.  2  shall 
be  numbered  2A,  etc. 

The  cubical  contents  and  number  of 
persons  allowed  to  be  carried  on  each 
lifeboat  shall  be  plainly  marked  or 
painted  on  each  side  of  the  bow  in  let- 
ters and  numbers  1/2  inches  high.  In  ad- 
dition, the  number  of  persons  allowed 
shall  be  plainly  marked  or  painted  on  the 
top  of  at  least  two  of  the  thwarts  in  let- 
ters and  numbers  3  inches  high.  Such  let- 
ters and  numbers  shall  be  dark  on  a  light 
ground  or  light  on  a  dark  ground. 

QUESTION 
12.   What   is  the   rule  concerning   the 
manning  of  lifeboats? 

ANSWER 

A  licensed  deck  officer  or  a  certificated 
lifeboatman  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of 
each  boat  or  life  raft  by  the  master,  and 
a  second  in  command  shall  also  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  master.  The  person  in  charge 
shall  have  a  list  of  its  crew,  and  shall  see 
that  the  men  placed  under  his  orders  are 
acquainted  with  their  several  duties. 

A  man  capable  of  working  the  motor 
shall  be  assigned  to  each  motorboat  by 
the  master. 

A  man  capable  of  working  the  wire- 
less and  searchlight  installations  shall  be 
assigned  to  boats  carrying  this  equip- 
ment by  the  master. 

The  duty  of  seeing  that  the  lifeboats, 
life  rafts  and  buoyant  apparatus  and 
other  life-saving  apparatus  are  at  all  times 
ready  for  use  shall  be  assigned  to  one  or 
more  officers. 

STABILITY 

QUESTION 

1.  What  is  meant  by  "metacentric 
height,"  and  how  is  it  found? 

ANSWER 

The  metacentric  height  means  the 
height  of  the  metacenter  above  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  vessel.  Generally  the  me- 
tacentric height  is  represented  by  the  let- 
ters "G.M."" 

QUESTION 

2.  How  would  you  compute  the  area 
of  a  vessel's  waterplane  and  draw  a 
sketch  illustrating  your  method? 

ANSWER 

Divide  vessel  into  an  odd  number  of 
stations  an  equal  distance  apart.  Suppose 
the  equal  distance  apart  "h"  is  10  feet. 
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As  the  centerline  of  a  vessel  is  midway 
between  each  side,  the  ordinates  will  be 
half  the  breadth  of  each  station,  and  the 
resulting  area  must  be  multiplied  by  2  to 
give  the  full  area  of  the  waterplane. 

Proceeding  by  Simpson's  First  Rule: 
Simpson's  Function 
Station       Ordinate  Multipliers        Area 

10  10 

2  6  4  24 

3  7  2  14 

4  9  4  36 

5  10  2  20 

6  10  4  40 

7  6  2  12 

8  4  4  16 

9  0  10 


Sum  f  Area  ^  162 


Area— ^T-  Sum  fA=" 


10X162 


:540X2=zl080  sq.ft. 


QUESTION 

3.  Describe  "block  coefficient"  and 
"prismatic  coefficient." 

ANSWER 

Block  coefficient  is  the  ratio  usually  ex- 
pressed in  decimals,  which  the  volume  of 
displacement  of  a  vessel  bears  to  a  rec- 
tangular block  of  the  same  length,  width 
and  depth.  (Same  as  coefficient  of  fine- 
ness.) 

Prismatic  coefficient  expresses  the  ratio 
that  volume  of  displacement  bears  to  vol- 
ume of  a  prismatic  solid  having  a  constant 
cross-section  area  equal  to  the  midship- 
section  area  of  vessel,  and  having  a  length 
equal  to  length  of  vessel  on  load  water- 
line. 

In  other  words,  if  the  length  of  the  boat 
on  load  water  line  is  multiplied  by  the 
area  of  immersed  cross-section,  the  vol- 
ume of  the  prismatic  solid  will  be  ascer- 
tained. Then  if  this  volume  is  multiplied 
by  the  proper  coefficient,  the  volume  of 
displacement  of  vessel  can  be  ascertained. 

To  ascertain  the  prismatic  coefficient 
of  any  vessel,  the  volume  of  displacement 
is  divided  by  the  volume  of  prism. 

QUESTION 

4.  A  ship  2  50  feet  long,  40  feet  beam 
and  a  load  ^vaterline  depth  of  20 
feet  displaces  4060  tons.  What  is 
her  block  coefficient? 


Coefficients 


ANSWER 

35  X  Displacement 
Length  X  Breadth  X  Draft 
35X4060 


250X40X20" 


=0.7105 


Sketch  illustrating   method  of  compiitiug 
area  of  water  plane  of  vessel 

STEEL  HULL  CONSTRUCTION 

QUESTION 
1 .    Give  a  description  of  the  web  frame 
form  of  construction? 

ANSWER 

This  system  is  similar  to  the  deep  frame 
construction  in  that  the  framework  is  so 
strengthened  as  to  render  the  two  sides 
self-supporting  and  dispense  with  hold 
beams,  but  instead  of  uniformly  increas- 
ing the  strength  of  every  frame,  only 
every  fifth  or  sixth  frame  is  increased,  but 
in  a  very  large  proportion,  by  means  of  a 
deep  web  plate  transformed  from  a  com- 
paratively flexible  bar  into  a  strong  and 
rigid  girder.  The  size  and  distance  apart 
of  these  frames  is  governed  by  the  depth 
of  hold,  and  is  usually  about  ten  feet 
apart.  A  web  frame  consists  of  a  web  of 
plating  about  fifteen  inches  wide  extend- 
ing from  the  tank  side  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  deck  beams.  It  is  attached  to  the 
shell  plating  by  angles  of  ordinary  frame 
size,  and  has  two  smaller  reverse  angles 


fitted  on  its  inner  edge,  or  a  single  reverse 
angle  bar  of  larger  size.  In  this  case  the 
tank  bracket  knee  should  .be  of  extra 
depth  and  the  beam  knees  to  the  lower 
tier  of  beams  should  be  three  times  the 
depth  of  beam.  Web  frames  are  often  used 
where  side  cargo  ports  are  used;  also 
where  beams  are  cut  for  hatches  and  in 
the  engine  and  boiler  space. 

QUESTION 

2.  Describe  the  method  of  preventing 
panting  in  a  steel  vessel? 

ANSWER 

The  provision  usually  made  against 
panting  is  the  introduction  of  one  or  two 
additional  tiers  of  beams  in  the  fore  peak, 
and  two  or  more  beams  in  the  fore  hold 
abaft  the  collision  bulkhead.  The  breast 
hook  connects  the  forward  end  of  the 
panting  stringers,  and  thus  becomes  a 
part  of  them. 

QUESTION 

3.  Why  should  the  bow  of  a  blunt- 
nosed  vessel  be  w^ell  strengthened? 

ANSWER 

The  full  form  often  adopted  in  cargo 
steamers,  and  the  need  of  quick  deliveries 
in  present-day  trading,  often  involving 
long  voyages  in  a  light  condition,  are  the 
causes  of  a  form  of  weakness  which  is 
sometimes  observed,  but  which  is  not  so 
apparent  when  finer  lines  and  lower 
speeds  is  the  rule.  This  weakness  usually 
shows  itself  on  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
under  No.  1  hold,  in  the  buckling  of  the 
plating  between  the  frames,  in  leakage 
through  started  seams  and  butts  and  by 
slack  rivets. 

When  an  insufficiently  ballasted  ship 
is  being  forced  through  a  succession  of 
head  seas,  the  forward  end  beats  into  the 
oncoming  waves  like  a  hammerhead.  The 
result  is  that  the  bottom  from  the  stem  aft 
for  about  a  fifth  of  the  ship's  length  is 
subjected  to  great  impulse  forces,  which, 
unless  provided  against  in  the  construc- 
tion, will  result  in  injuries  similar  to  those 
indicated  above.  Further,  if  the  fore  peak 
tank  is  filled  with  water  ballast,  the  weight 
concentrated  in  the  fore  peak  accentuates 
the  great  momentum  of  this  hammerhead, 
and  the  frequent  change  in  direction  of 
the  motion  brings  severe  stresses  on  the 
plating  and  longitudinal  framing  just 
abaft  the  peak  bulkhead,  and  points  to 
the  need  for  a  good  connection  of  the 
parts  on  each  side  of  the  peak  bulkhead. 

QUESTION 

4.  In  a  passenger  vessel  of  large  con- 
struction, w^hat  provision  is  made 
to  relieve  hogging  and  sagging 
stresses? 
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ANSWER 

In  the  upper  works,  like  the  passenger 
decks  above  the  strength  structure,  ex- 
pansion joints  are  put  in  the  houses,  rails 
and  similar  parts  to  allow  movement  and 
relieve  stresses  arising  out  of  hogging  and 


saggmg. 


QUESTION 


5.  Where  would  you  look  for  corro- 
sion in  a  coal  burning  steamer? 

ANSWER 

Coal  bunker — from  the  suljihur  in  the 
coal. 

Deck  plates — where  the  coal  is  loaded. 

Tank  top) — where  the  ashes  are  drawn 
and  hosed  down. 

.\sh  ejector  connection  to  ship's  side. 

QUESTION 

6.  A  steel  vessel  400  feet  long,  with  a 
midship  house  200  feet  long,  has 
been  in  a  heavy  seaway  and  report- 
ed as  developing  structural  weak- 
ness. Where  would  you  look  for 
strains? 

ANSWER 

I  would  look  at  the  forefoot  and  bilge 
from  the  bow  along  about  a  fourth  of  the 
ship's  length ;  this  because  of  the  pitching 
and  pounding  while  encountering  the 
heavy  seas.  Also  look  in  engine  room, 
where  the  large  opening  in  the  deck  is 
necessary  for  the  machinery. 

From  a  bending  point  of  view,  the 
structure  is  weakest  amidships,  due  to  the 
fact  that  w^hen  a  hollow  structure  is  bent 
it  collapses  at  the  point  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  bending. 

From  a  shearing  point  of  view,  the  ves- 
sel fails  along  the  side  at  a  point  a  fourth 
the  length  of  the  vessel  from  the  bow  and 
stern. 

QUESTION 
7.    How  would  you  test  the  following: 
Forepeak  bulkhead,  ordinary  bulk- 
head, crown  of  the  deep  tank,  dou- 
ble bottom? 
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ANSWER 

Test  an  ordinary  bulkhead  with  hose 
and  water  pressure,  and  fill  with  water  the 
forepeak.  deep  tank  and  double  bottom  to 
test  them. 

QUESTION 

8.  What  precaution  would  you  take 
in  welding  a  seam  longitudinally, 
and  what  are  locked  up  stresses? 

ANSWER 

The  most  important  thing  that  a  skilled 
welder  must  watch  is  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion stresses.  Regardless  of  the  weld- 
er's skill,  these  cannot  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated, and  they  result  in  what  is  known 
as  locked-up  stresses  when  the  weld  has 
been  finished.  This  will  be  particularly 
noticeable  when  long,  continuous  welds 
are  made  by  hand  in  longitudinal  seams. 

QUESTION 

9.  How^  are  stringers  connected  at  the 
stem? 

ANSWER 

They  are  connected  to  a  breast  hook  at 
the  stem,  the  breast  hook  being  riveted 
directly  to  them  and  to  the  shell  plating. 

QUESTION 

10.  Describe  the  following:  Intercos- 
tal keelson,  stealer,  transom,  floor 
plate,  reverse  frame,  breast  hook, 
beam  bracket,  deck  stringer? 

ANSWER 

Intercostal  keelsons  are  plates  fitted 
vertically  and  fore  and  aft,  their  upper 
edges  connected  to  the  keelson  and  their 
lower  edges  connected  to  the  shell  by  short 
fore  and  aft  bars.  They  are  stronger  than 
an  ordinary  keelson,  and  should  in  all 
cases  be  fitted  to  side  and  bilge  keelsons. 
With  a  bar  keel,  their  fore  and  aft  edges 
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are  connected  to  the  tloors  with  angles 
when  fitted  to  a  middle  line  keelson. 

.\  stealer  strake  is  introduced  in  the 
shell  and  deck  plating  toward  the  ends  of 
the  vessel  when,  owing  to  the  reduced 
breadth  of  the  j)lating.  two  strakes  may 
con\'eniently  be  merged  into  one.  The 
single  strake  is  called  a  stealer,  as  each 
time  it  is  fitted,  the  number  of  strakes  is 
reduced  by  one. 

.\  transom  plate  is  a  transom  floor  at 
the  head  of  the  stern  frame,  to  which  it 
is  attached  with  angles.  The  ends  of  the 
transom  plate  are  fastened  to  the  frames 
on  either  side,  and  thus  it  stift'ens  the 
counter. 

Floor  plates  are  vertical  plates  placed 
on  every  frame  in  bilge  of  vessel,  fastened 
to  frame  angles  and  reverse  angles  by 
rivets,  and  to  keelson  plates  by  an  angle 
clip,  which  are  riveted  to  fioor  and  keel- 
son plate. 

A  reverse  frame  is  an  angle  bar  or  other 
shape  riveted  to  the  inner  edge  of  a  trans- 
verse frame  to  reinforce  it. 

A  breast  hook  is  a  plate  structure  fit- 
ted inside  the  hull  near  the  bow  to  give 
local  strength  to  the  shell  plating. 

A  beam  bracket  is  a  plate  at  ends  of 
beam,  riveted  to  beam  and  frame. 

A  deck  stringer  is  the  strake  of  plating 
that  runs  along  the  outer  edge  of  a  deck. 

QUESTION 

1 1 .  Draw  a  side  bar  keel. 

ANSWER 

(See  sketch.) 

QUESTION 

12.  Draw  a  sketch  of  a  margin  plate, 
showing  the  junction  of  a  frame 
and  the  fastenings. 


ANSWER 


(See  sketch.) 
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WOODEN  HULL  CONSTRUCTION 

QLJESTION 
1.    Define  the  follow^ing  members  of  a 
w^ooden      vessel:      keelson,      floors, 
apron,  transom,  breast  hook,  bind- 
ing strake. 

ANSWER 

A  keelson  is  the  timber,  formed  of  lon<); 
square  pieces  of  oak,  fixed  within  the  ship 
exactly  over  the  keel  for  bindino;  and 
strengthening  the  lower  part  of  the  ship, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  fitted  to,  and  laid 
upon,  the  middle  of  the  floor  timbers,  and 
bolted  through  floors  and  keel. 

Floors  are  the  timbers  that  are  fixed 
athwart  the  keel,  and  upon  which  the 
whole  frame  is  erected.  They  generally  ex- 
tend as  far  forward  as  the  foremast  and 
as  far  aft  as  the  after  scjuare  timber,  and 
sometimes  one  or  two  cant-floors  are 
added. 

The  apron  is  a  timber  conforming  to 
shape  of  stem,  and  fixed  in  the  concave 


part  of  it,  extending  from  the  head  to 
some  distance  below  the  scarph  joining 
upper  and  lower  stem  piece. 

Transoms  are  transverse  timbers  in 
square-sterned  ships,  connected  and 
placed  square  with  the  stern  posts. 

Breast  hooks  are  large  pieces  of  timber 
fixed  within  and  athwart  the  bows  of  a 
ship,  through  which  they  are  well  bolted. 
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Stem  of  wooden  vessel 

There  is  generally  one  between  each  deck, 

and  three  or  four  below  the  lower  deck, 

fayed  upon  the  plank. 

Binding  strakes  are  thick  planks  on 

decks,  running  just  outside  the  line  of 

hatches,  jogged  down  over  the  beams  and 

ledges. 

QUESTION 

2.  What  are  the  follo^ving  parts  of  a 
wooden  vessel,  and  tell  ho"w  they 
are  fastened:  clamps,  beams,  floors, 
lodge  knees,  shelfs,  pointers? 

ANSWER 

Clamps  are  strakes  of  timber  upon 
which  the  deck  beams  rest.  They  are  bolt- 
ed to  the  frame  with  clinch  bolts,  and  on 
large  ships  there  would  be  at  least  one 
treenail  through  the  outside  planking  in 
each  frame.  Edge  fastened  to  ceiling. 

Beams  are  curved  transverse  timbers 
of  a  vessel  supporting  the  deck.  They  are 
fastened  to  the  clamps  with  drift  bolts; 
alternate  beams  and  sometimes  every 
beam  is  fitted  with  a  knee.  Where  there 
are  no  knees  available,  the  corner  is  filled 
with  fore-and-aft  timbers.  Above  the 
beams  a  notch  is  cut,  and  the  waterway 
timbers  are  fitted  into  the  notch. 

Half-beams  are  short  beams  introduced 
to  support  the  deck  where  there  is  no 
framing,  as  in  places  where  there  are 
hatchways.  The  inboard  end  is  fitted  to 
the  hatch  carling  and  fastened  the  same 
as  the  beams. 

Floors  are  the  timbers  that  join  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame  where  it  crosses 
between  the  keel  and  the  keelsons.  The 
fastening  of  the  keelson  to  the  keel  goes 
through  the  floors. 

Lodge  knees  are  knees  fi.xed  parallel  to 
the  deck.  At  the  hatch  corners  they  fasten 
the  fore-and-aft  carlings  to  the  big  hatch 
beams,  and  are  bolted  through  the  beam 
and  the  carling. 

Shelfs  are  strakes  worked  for  deck 
beams  to  rest  on  where  iron  hanging  knees 
(Page  100,  please) 
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"The  Chief's"  department  welcomes  questions — Just  ^vrite  "The  Chief," 
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Marine  Boilers 

VII — MUD   DRUM 


QUESTION 

Can  drums  of  boilers  be  electric 
welded? 

ANSWER 

Yes.  The  subject  is  quite  complicated, 
and  is  thoroughly  covered  in  the  G.  R.  R. 
51st  Supplement,  page  119,  Section  20. 

The  two  main  points  are  that  the  weld- 
ers must  be  certificated  by  inspectors  of 
the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation,  and  the  welds  must  be  photo- 
graphed by  the  X-ray  or  gamma  ray 
method,  and  the  pictures  submitted  to  the 
inspectors. 

Welding  is  a  thoroughly  accepted  and 
standardized  method  of  construction  to- 
day, and  is  widely  used. 

QUESTION 
How  is  the  w^eakening  effect  of  drill- 
ing holes  in  the  drum  reinforced? 

ANSWER 

Where  many  holes  are  drilled  in  the 
drums  for  tubes,  the  plate  thickness  of  the 
drum  is  greatly  increased.  When  the  weld- 
ing process  is  used,  it  permits  of  fabricat- 
ing the  drum  out  of  two  different  thick- 
nesses of  plate,  thus  saving  much  in  weight . 

QUESTION 
What    is    the    purpose    of    the    mud 
drum? 

ANSWER 

There  are  two  very  important  and  vital 
purposes,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
substitute  method. 


First,  a  drum  or  large  header  seems  to 
be  indispensible  as  a  terminal  for  the 
water  tubes.  Second,  and  probably  more 
important,  a  receiver  with  minimum  ex- 
posure to  the  flame  is  needed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water  spaces  to  receive  the 
sediment  or  mud  that  settles  out  of  the 
water. 

Water  treatment  in  shore  plants  is  gen- 
erally done  outside  of  the  boiler,  so  that 
sediment,  the  result  of  water  treatment, 
does  not  get  into  the  boilers.  In  spite  of 
this,  there  is  a  necessity  for  continuous 
blow-down  to  keep  the  boiler  water  rea- 
sonably clear. 

In  marine  plants,  water  treatment  is 
internal,  and  the  chemicals  are  injected 
directly  into  the  feed  or  the  boiler.  The 
result  is  to  cause  the  undesirable  element 
to  become  insoluble  and  settle  down  as  a 
mud  at  the  bottom.  This  must  be  blown 
off.  The  size  of  the  mud  drum  must  be 
adequate  to  contain  a  reasonable  accumu- 
lation of  mud  between  blow-downs. 

\1II— SELECTION  OF  MATERIALS 

QUESTION 
What    elements    must    the    designer 
consider     in     selecting     materials     for 
boilers? 

ANSWER 

No  one  point  is  more  important  than 
material  selection   in   boiler  design.  To 
illustrate:  It  is  easily  possible  to  get  steels 
to  test  150,000  pounds  per  sq.  inch,  yet 


we  find  only  50.000-  and  60,000-pound 
steels  used.  The  reason  is  that  factors 
other  than  tensile  strength  are  important. 
The  steel  must  be  somewhat  ductile,  that 
is,  yield  a  little  under  overstress.  In  fab- 
ricating, it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  there 
are  no  excessive  overstresses,  but  if  the 
material  yields  slightly,  it  relieves  the 
stress  or  equalizes  it.  In  some  parts,  and 
perhaps  complete  assemblies,  it  is  custo- 
mary to  place  it  in  an  oven  raised  to  a  low 
red  heat,  thus  stress  relieving  all  parts. 
Also,  the  higher  the  tensile  the  more  likely 
to  crack  from  momentary  stress  or  ham- 
mer blow.  The  alloying  of  steels  to  pro- 
duce a  selected  material  has  reached  a 
high  state  of  development,  even  to  the 
point  of  having  different  hardness  at  sur- 
face and  beneath  the  surface  to  be  strong 
yet  resist  wear  or  shock,  such  as  journals 
in  special  machines,  or  armor  plate  steel 
with  several  grades  of  hardness  through- 
out its  thickness. 

Castings  are  not  permitted  to  carry 
loads  in  a  pressure  vessel,  due  to  the  un- 
certainty of  texture  and  make-up.  In 
special  places,  such  as  turbine  casings, 
steel  castings  are  used  under  controlled 
conditions  and  the  liberal  use  of  the  X-ray 
in  searching  for  flaws. 

Steels  that  are  wrought  or  worked  by 
rolling  or  hammering  are  required  for 
load-carrying  parts  of  boilers.  The  work- 
ing of  the  hot  steel  billet  seems  to  ensure 
a  minimum  of  flaws  and  to  develop  a  de- 
sirable grain  structure  and  fiber,  which 
adds  to  strength  and  reliability. 

Resistance  to  corrosion  is  a  factor  con- 
sidered important  in  boiler  steels.  The 
addition   of  small   amounts  of  an  allov 
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metal  may  not  affect  other  qualities,  yet 
greatly  add  to  its  resistance  to  rust. 

QUESTION 
What  steps  are  taken  by  inspectors 
to  identify  steels  for  boilers? 

ANSWER 

The  identity  of  boiler  steel  is  kept  in- 
tact and  complete  from  the  molten  charge 
in  the  steel-alloying  furnace  throughout 
the  life  of  the  boiler.  Read  thoroughly 
Rule  I  of  the  G.  R.  R.,  the  thick  blue 
booket. 

The  boiler  manufacturer  must  make  an 
affidavit  describing  the  details  of  the 
boiler,  and  stating  that  he  proposes  to  use 
steel  plate  inspected  at  the  mill  and 
stamped  and  dated  by  the  U.  S.  inspector 
at  the  mill;  or,  if  not  using  stamped  steel, 
then  he  must  submit  test  samples  of  the 
steel  he  proposes  to  use. 

Furthermore,  the  inspectors  follow  the 
construction  of  the  boiler  in  the  factory, 
and  affix  their  stamp  to  it  in  a  place  where 
it  can  readily  be  found  at  any  future  date. 
Records  are  also  kept  by  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation. 

IX— SAFETY  FACTORS. 

UNPREDICTABLE  STRESS 

QUESTION 

Why  does  the  safety  factor  require 
such  a  large  margin  of  strength  over 
stress? 

ANSWER 

The  safety  factor,  or  ratio  of  strength 
over  stress,  is  the  number  of  times  the 
calculated  load  that  would  rupture  the 
part.  The  minimum  factor  is  4,  so  that  ap- 
proximately 4  times  working  pressure 
would  rupture  the  plate.  There  are  other 
boiler  parts  that  take  higher  factors. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  large 
factor.  There  are  several  stresses  which 
cannot  be  calculated  accurately,  so  that 
liberal  allowances  and  estimates  are  made. 
There  are  many  stresses  which  cannot  be 
predicted  in  advance  and  included  in  the 
calculations.  Among  these  are:  stresses 
locked  up  in  fabrication  and  unrelieved; 
stresses  from  rapid  or  unequal  tempera- 
ture changes ;  stresses  from  piping  and  at- 
tachments; stresses  from  movement  of 
ship;  shock  stresses,  such  as  opening  and 
closing  of  safety  valve;  and  blows  of  any 
kind  which  must  be  endured  during  the 
life  of  the  boiler. 

Also  included  in  the  safety  factor  must 
be  weakening  of  the  plate  by  small  cracks 
from  any  cause,  or  thinning  of  the  plate 
from  corrosion.  There  must  be  strength 
in  the  plates  for  emergency  patches.  And 


so  on,  the  list  of  unknowns  could  be 
extended. 

The  stress  from  temperature  changes 
may  be  enormous,  as  real  and  large 
changes  of  dimensions  of  parts  take  place. 
Much  of  the  refined  technique  in  boiler 
design  is  the  allowance  of  relative  move- 
ment of  parts  to  relieve  temperature 
stress. 

Our  next  article  will  discuss  four  more 
cardinal  points  of  boiler  design,  in  which 
the  difficult  question  of  boiler  rating  will 
be  covered. 

Special  Note:  Our  November  issue,  in 
discussing  furnaces,  was  worded  in  such  a 
way  as  to  infer  that  the  forced  draft  pres- 
sure of  a  modern  boiler  was  more  than  a 
furnace  should  stand,  and  some  induced 
draft  fans  should  always  be  used.  This  is 
in  error.  Boilers  on  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission ships  have  only  forced  draft  fans 
blowing  directly  into  the  furnace  with  no 
fans  in  the  stack.  This  means  that  the 
pressure  to  force  hot  gases  through  boiler 
and  following  heat  exchangers  is  on  the 
walls  of  the  furnace,  which  must  be  air- 
tight and  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure. All  openings  must  be  pressure-tight. 
Thus  the  IS  to  24  inches  of  water  (ap- 
proximately one  pound  per  sq.  inch)  pres- 
sure on  the  interior  of  the  furnace  is  a 
great  change  from  the  old  boilers,  where 
furnace  doors  were  opened  for  inspection 
or  firing. 

Engineers'   Licenses    for   November 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Name  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

R.  Barker,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

A.  Reid,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

\X'.  B.  Gibson,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.   N.   Mosher,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

W.  F.  Benson,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

H.  Andersen,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.   Griffin.  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

S.  B.  Kelton,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

L.  H.  Wallace,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

W.  R.  Miller,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  F.  Doyle,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

W.  H.  Secrest,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

F.  G.  Dorego,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  R.  Walters,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

J.  H.  Valentine,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

W.  L.  Voigt,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

F.  T.  Roche,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

G.  K.  Wood,  3d  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

W.  G.  Smith,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

I.J.  Allen,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  H.  Crenshaw,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

L.   Eaton,   3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

H.  L.  Rodener,  3d  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

R.  H.  Ramsay,  Chief MS,  any  GT  RG 

W.  F.  Quigg,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

P.  T.  Martin,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

F.  E.  Stallman,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

W.  A.  Ferron,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

R.  W.  Graham.  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

I.  N.  Mosher,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

J.   Griffin,   Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

JUNEAU 

H.  R.  Zehrung,  2nd  Asst MS,  any  GT  RG 

SAN  PEDRO 

J.  R.  Shafer,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

H.  L.  Tucker,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

PORTLAND 

J.  H.  Weed,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

v.  J.  Nelson,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

SEATTLE 

A.  E.  Dye,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  W.  Clark,  2nd  Asst MS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  H.  Schulke,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

v.  B.  Logan,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations  :  SS  is  steamer  ;  MS  is  motorship  ;  GT 
is  gross  tonnage  ;  O  is  original  license  ;  RG  is  raise  of 
grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for  ocean  service. 


QUESTION  FROM  SHIP 

QUESTION 
Will  you  please  work  this  problem 
for  me?  What  is  the  thickness  of  a  steel 
pipe  which  has  a  mean  diameter  of  6 
inches  and  on  w^hich  we  carry  a  w^ork- 
ing  pressure  of  5  50  lbs.?  The  pipe  has  a 
fiber  stress  of  6750. 

J.  H.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ANSWER 

The  question  is  not  a  proper  one,  as  the 
diameter  should  not  be  stated  as  "mean" 
diameter.  A  fair  question  would  state  the 
outside  diameter,  as  this  is  the  one  used 
in  the  G.  R.  R.  formula.  See  page  103, 
formula  62,  of  G.  R.  R.,  brown  51st  Sup- 
plement, thickness  of  Class  I  main  steam 
piping. 

WD+C 


T=' 


2S 


T=thickness  in  inches 

W^working  pressure  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

D ^actual  external  diameter  of  pipe, 
inches. 

C=constant  of  .1  for  steel  pipe,  a  factor 
added  to  computed  thickness  to 
allow  for  weakening  by  bends  or 
scars. 

S=allowable  fiber  stress,  pounds  per  sq. 
in.  cross  section  of  steel. 


T= 


550X6 


+  .1  =  . 2445 +  .1  =  .3445 


2X6750 

inches  wall  thickness 


Above  is  worked  on  assumption  that 
diameter  given  is  external.  If  mean  diam- 
eter or  internal  diameter  is  given,  it  will 
require  a  very  complex  operation  in  math- 
ematics to  get  a  theoretically  correct  so- 
lution, but  we  may  get  a  very  satisfactory 
solution  by  recalculating  the  problem 
again,  using  the  above  wall  thickness  to 
get  the  external  diameter.  Thus,  if  wall  is 
assumed  .3445  inches,  then  external  di- 
ameter would  be  mean  diameter  plus  this 
figure,  or  6.3445  inches.  Solving  again: 
550X6.3445 


T=: 


+  •1 


2X6750 
T=.258+.l 
T=. 3 58  inches. 

A  third  solution,  using  the  new  wall 
thickness,  would  give  a  yet  more  accurate 
answer,  but  the  above  should  be  taken  as 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  Above  solutions 
are  by  slide  rule,  a  fact  to  be  remembered 
if  anyone  attempts  to  check  them  by  long- 
hand calculations.  Slide  rule  calculations 
always  leave  the  fourth  figure  and  beyond 
from  the  left  in  some  doubt. 
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New  Harbor  Island  Yard.  Thirty 
million  more  dollars  were  added  to  the 
backlog  of  shipbuilding  orders  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  by  the  awarding  of  addi- 
tional contracts  for  five  destroyers  to  the 
twenty  which  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Ship- 
building Corp.  already  had  on  hand. These 
destroyers  will  be  of  approximately  1630 
tons  each.  They  are  of  a  type  for  which 
the  Navy  had  already  contracted  with  the 
yard  for  five.  The  other  fifteen  vessels  on 
order  are  of  the  2100-ton  class,  which 
brings  the  total  of  Navy  orders  for  the 
Seattle  division  of  this  firm  to  a  total  of 
about  $172,000,000. 

According  to  R.  J.  Lamont,  president, 
the  new  order  will  probably  call  for  addi- 
tional outfitting  facilities  at  the  $4,600,- 
000  plant  now  under  construction  on  Har- 
bor Island,  but  probably  no  addition  to 
the  number  of  shipways.  The  present 
plans  call  for  five  shipways  each  400  feet 
long  and  109  feet  wide,  extending  into 
Elliot  Bay. 

Hundreds  of  men,  working  day  and 
night  shifts,  are  engaged  in  rushing  the 
thirty-acre  plant  to  completion,  with  the 
force  of  workmen  being  increased  daily. 
Unless  some  unforeseen  delay  occurs,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  plant  will  be  far  enough 
along  to  lay  the  first  keel  in  February, 
approximately  four  months  after  con- 
struction was  started.  This  would  be  a 
record  for  shipyard  building  not  even  ex- 
ceeded in  the  World  War  days. 

Serious  delay  was  threatened  in  early 
December  by  a  strike  that  closed  down 
most  of  the  Puget  Sound  lumber  mills. 
Had  it  continued,  it  is  possible  that  work 
on  the  yard  might  have  had  to  be  shut 
down  entirely,  as  wood  construction  is 
being  generally  employed  to  conserve 
steel  for  other  purposes.  At  the  time  this 
is  written,  however.  Government  media- 
tion has  resulted  in  many  of  (he  mills 
being  reopened,  and  it  is  probable  that  all 
will  be  operating  in  the  near  future,  as 
vast  amounts  of  lumber  are  needed  not 


only  for  shipyards  but  also  for  the  build- 
ing of  army  barracks  and  other  defense 
work. 

In  addition  to  the  five  400-foot  shi[)- 
ways  mentioned,  the  Seattle-Tacoma 
plant  No.  2  will  include  an  assembly  bay 
470  x  90  feet;  fabricating  shop  275  x  152 
feet;  a  layout  bay  275  x  60  feet,  served 
by  an  open  craneway  extending  225  feet 
towards  the  East  waterway,  and  another 
craneway  extending  200  feet  west.  There 
will  also  be  a  machine  shop  175  x  150 
feet,  a  storage  warehouse  260  x  150  feet, 
a  paint  shop  100  x  50  feet,  a  mold  loft 
260  X  130  feet,  and  a  hospital  and  res- 
taurant. 

Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany's plant  No.  1  at  Tacoma,  which  is 
working  on  about  $22,000,000  in  con- 
tracts for  new  ships  awarded  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  added  a  third  chapter 
to  its  annals  on  November  29  when  it 
launched  another  of  the  $2,125,000  C-1 
type  modern  cargo  vessels,  the  Cape 
Cleare.  Named  after  a  well-known  Alaska 
headland,  the  new  vessel  was  christened 
by  IVIrs.  William  E.  Boeing,  wife  of  the 
founder  of  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  of 
Seattle,  following  rites  attended  by  a  small 
group  of  civic  dignitaries.  The  Cape 
Cleare  is  a  415-foot  vessel  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  diesel  power,  as  are  her  two  sis- 
ter ships,  Cape  Alava  and  Cape  Flattery, 
already  off  the  ways.  There  are  to  be  five 
of  these  vessels  in  all,  in  addition  to  six  of 
the  Q-l)  type,  which  will  be  almost  1,000 
gross  tons  larger  in  size.  Trial  voyage  and 
speed  tests  of  the  Cape  Alava  are  sched- 
uled for  January,  and  the  keel  of  a  fifth 
ship  of  the  same  type  has  already  been 
laid. 

Lake  Washington  Yard.  First  launch- 
ing of  the  four  submarine  net  tenders  that 
are  being  built  by  the  Lake  Washington 
Shipyards  at  Houghton,  across  the  lake 
from  Seattle,  is  hoped  to  be  accomplished 
during  January.  This  yard  also  has  under 
contract  the  construction  of  the  new  Coast 
Goedetic  Survey  vessel  Pathfinder,  and 
of  six  seaplane  tenders,  and,  according  to 
Charles  A.  Burckhardt,  president,  a  new 


\ard  construction  program  is  to  be  pushed 
immediately  to  greatly  enlarge  the  firm's 
facilities  to  handle  this  and  other  new 
work  which  may  develoj).  Paul  E.  \'()inot. 
vice  president,  has  recently  been  in  Wash- 
ington, and  according  to  reports  from  the 
Capitol,  a  federal  allocation  may  be  made 
for  this  j)lant  expansion,  although  this  has 
not  yet  been  confirmed  locally  at  time  this 
was  written. 

A  contract  was  awarded  on  December 
13  to  the  Lake  Washington  Shipyards  for 
4,000  baulk  tanks,  used  in  the  laying  of 
anti-submarine  nets,  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,- 
000.  The  yard  has  been  engaged  on  a  pre- 
vious order  for  these  tanks  for  some  time. 
Recently  the  National  Steel  Construction 
Co.  of  Seattle  also  received  an  order  for 
$892,800  worth  of  them.  The  tanks  are 
said  to  be  10  feet  long,  ly'i  feet  wide  and 
2)y2  feet  deep,  and  are  of  wood  and  metal 
construction. 

P44x^et  Sa44yt^ 

New  Ferries.  With  the  intention  of 
maintaining  fast  express  car  and  passen- 
ger service  between  Seattle  and  Bremer- 
ton, site  of  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard, 
the  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Co.,  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Black  Ball  Line,  an- 
nounces that  it  will  immediately  proceed 
with  the  remodeling  and  repowering  of 
the  Fresno  and  Santa  Rosa,  two  of  the  six 
ferries  purchased  recently  by  the  com- 
pany at  San  Francisco.  The  sum  of  $600,- 
000,  or  nearly  twice  what  the  company 
paid  for  all  six  of  the  craft,  will  be  spent 
in  placing  these  vessels  among  the  four 
fastest  ferries  on  the  Coast,  if  not  in  the 
country.  The  other  two  fast  boats,  the 
Kalakala  and  the  Chippewa,  are  already 
operated  by  the  Black  Ball  Line  on  the 
Seattle-Bremerton  run,  and  are  consid- 
ered the  speediest  of  their  type  on  either 
coast.  Remodeling  work  on  the  Fresno 
and  Santa  Rosa  will  be  carried  out  at  the 
Winslow  ^Marine  Shipbuilding  Co.  plant 
at  Winslow,  on  Bainbridge  Island,  across 
the  Sound  from  Seattle.  .Alterations  to  the 
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ferries  will  provide  accommodations  for 
1500  passengers,  and  car  capacity  will  be 
stepped  up  to  ninety.  Present  diesel-elec- 
tric  plants  will  be  discarded,  and  new 
2800-hp  Busch-Sulzer  direct-connected 
diesels  will  be  installed,  giving  the  boats 
an  estimated  speed  of  17^/  knots. 

Owing  to  the  great  expansion  and  tre- 
mendous shipbuilding  program  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Xavy  Yards,  where  about 
ten  thousand  workers  are  now  employed, 
travel  between  Seattle  and  Bremerton  has 
been  so  greatly  accentuated  that  the 
Black  Ball  Line  has  been  compelled  to 
augment  the  service  of  the  Kalakala  and 
the  Chippewa  with  regular  sailings  of 
the  former  San  Francisco  Golden  Gate 
ferries,  now  known  as  the  Kehlokan  and 
the  Klahanee,  borrowed  from  two  other 
routes  on  the  Sound.  As  soon  as  the  F'resno 
and  Santa  Rosa  are  remodeled,  they  will 
take  the  place  of  the  latter  two  boats, 
which  will  probably  be  returned  to  their 
old  routes,  for  which  their  speed  and  ca- 
j-jacity  are  sufficient.  The  Bremerton  run 
is  longer  and  has  heavier  travel,  and  there- 
fore requires  the  larger  and  faster  vessels. 
The  Fresno  and  Santa  Rosa,  with  their 
enlarged  capacity  and  increased  speed, 
running  opposite  the  Chippewa  and  Kala- 
kala, will  make  possible  a  schedule  of 
sailings  every  35  minutes,  and  are  the 
company's  answer  to  the  problem  of  meet- 
ing the  growing  transportation  needs  oc- 
casioned by  the  wartime  emergency. 

Work  of  reconditioning  the  Redwood 
Empire  and  Lake  Tahoe,  two  more  of  the 
boats  recently  purchased,  at  an  expense 
of  about  $40,000  each,  is  also  going  for- 
ward so  as  to  have  the  boats  ready  for 
increased  summer  travel  on  the  com- 
pany's other  numerous  routes.  Two  more 
boats,  the  Stockton  and  the  Mendocino, 
still  remain  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  and 
probably  will  not  be  moved  north  until 
weather  conditions  are  more  favorable. 

Engines  for  the  Fresno  and  Santa  Rosa 
will  be  delivered  in  Seattle  about  Febru- 
ary 15,  and  the  two  boats  should  be  ready 
to  go  on  the  Navy  Yard  run  by  May  1 . 

Army  Supply  Base.  Made  necessary 
by  the  immense  expansion  of  the  Army  in 
this  area  under  the  National  Defense 
Program,  a  huge  waterfront  supply  base 
at  Seattle  is  to  be  created  on  the  south 
Seattle  waterfront  at  a  cost  of  over  a 
million  dollars.  First  step  toward  this  de- 
velopment was  taken  on  November  21, 
when  a  contract  for  purchase  was  taken 
(in  the  property  owned  by  Pacific  Termi- 


nals, Inc.  This  site  includes  21  acres  of 
waterfront,  and  lies  between  South  Alas- 
kan Way  and  Elliot  Bay,  extending  from 
Atlantic  south  to  Massachusetts  Street. 
Purchase  price  was  $793,000,  and  al- 
though the  deal  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  bondholders,  of  which  there  are 
about  700  in  the  Northwest,  no  difficulty 
was  anticipated  in  securing  their  approval. 
In  addition  to  the  purchase  price,  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  will  be  spent  in 
alteration  and  new  construction  to  fit  the 
property  for  the  army's  needs  as  a  great 
supply  base  and  shipping  terminal  for 
transports.  Although  there  are  two 
wharves  and  other  outbuildings  on  the 
site,  new  warehouses  and  other  structures 
must  be  built  and  existing  wharves  re- 
modeled. The  property  involved  in  the 
sale  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  bond- 
holders a  few  years  ago  when  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Co.,  of  which  Pacific  Termi- 
nals, Inc.,  is  a  subsidiary,  was  in  financial 
difficulties.  One  of  the  present  wharves  is 
under  lease  to  the  Port  of  Seattle,  the 
other  to  the  Olympic  Steamship  Co. 
Among  the  buildings  included  in  the  sale 
is  the  old  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  terminal, 
one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its  kind  on 
the  Coast  when  built,  from  which  all  of 
the  coastwise  passenger  boats  of  that  com- 
pany formerly  departed  for  California. 
Under  the  contract,  the  Army  will  take 
possession  of  the  property  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  and  construction  of  the  new  base 
will  proceed  without  delay. 

Navy  Yard  Pier.  Further  expanding 
the  facilities  of  the  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard,  a  contract  was  let  in  November  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  $2,000,000  pier. 
This  pier  will  be  1400  feet  long,  of  rein- 
forced concrete  construction,  and  will  be 
located  between  the  new  $4,500,000 
graving  dock,  now  ready  for  dedication, 
and  a  $3,200,000  cruiser  dock  under  con- 
struction. The  work  will  be  carried  out  on 
a  cost-plus  basis  by  the  Puget  Sound 
Bridge&DredgingCo.,and  Rumsey&Co., 
both  of  Seattle.  Funds  were  approved  in 
November  by  the  Navy  department  and 
the  Bureau  of  Budget.  Commander  R.  Y.. 
Thomas,  public  works  officer  of  the  yard, 
will  supervise  the  work,  which  will  begin 
immediately. 

Seattle  contracting  firms  are  also  pre- 
paring to  bid  upon  the  million-dollar  im- 
provement program  planned  by  the  Navy 
Department  for  the  naval  torpedo  station 
at  Keysport,  near  Bremerton,  where  an 
expansion  similar  to  that  at  the  Navy 
yard,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  has  been  in 
progress  for  some  months. 


Westinghouse  Consolidates.  Consoli- 
dation of  all  Seattle  area  activities  of  the 
engineering,  sales  and  treasury  depart- 
ments of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  Westing- 
house Lamp  Division,  in  the  Westing- 
house Building  at  345 1  E.  Marginal  Way, 
was  announced  on  December  20  by  K.  L. 
Howe,  Seattle  sales  manager  for  the 
company. 

The  move,  which  was  made  on  that 
date,  provides,  for  those  departments  and 
their  personnel,  several  thousand  addi- 
tional square  feet  of  space  as  compared 
with  offices  occupied  during  the  past  few 
years  in  the  Lloyd  Building.  The  entire 
office  area  in  the  new  quarters  has  been 
modernized,  redecorated  and  relighted. 

Seattle  headquarters  and  warehouse 
facilities  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Supply  Co.  and  the  Merchandising  Divi- 
sion of  the  manufacturing  company  con- 
tinue in  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Supply 
Company's  new  building  at  1051  First 
Avenue,  South,  which  they  have  occupied 
this  past  year. 


Foster  C.  Gibson,  popular  Northwest 
manager  for  the  Edison  Storage  Battery 
Co.,  made  a  good  recovery  after  a  serious 
operation  at  Mayor  Brothers  Clinic, 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  and  was  home  at 
Seattle  for  Christmas  with  his  family. 


To  expedite  movement  of  cargo  through 
Northwest  ports  during  the  present  emer- 
gency, a  defense  committee  within  the 
Northwest  Terminal  Association  has  been 
recently  set  up.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are:  Col.  W.  C.  Bickford,  general 
manager  of  the  Port  of  Seattle;  H.  W. 
Hall,  East  Waterway  Dock  &  Warehouse 
Co.;  G.  W.  Albin,  Ames  Terminal; 
George  W.  Osgood,  manager  of  the  Port 
of  Tacoma;  and  Sam  Stocking,  the  Shaf- 
fer Terminals,  Tacoma.  Col.  Bickford  is 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  its  work 
will  be  cleared  through  the  office  of  J.  R. 
West,  executive  secretary  of  the  North- 
west ^Marine  Terminal  Association,  1301 
Alaska  Building,  Seattle. 


Shipments  of  Alaskan  products  south 
during  November,  including  gold  and  sil- 
ver, topped  five  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
and  scored  a  gain  of  100  per  cent  over 
November  of  1939. 

(Page  100,  please) 
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For  Ships,  and  a  Pipe  Bending  Machine 


One  of  the  pmblems  facing  the  modern 
shipbuilder  is  the  instalhition  of  pipes  and 
tubes  for  the  power,  sanitary,  culinary, 
heating,  fire-protection  and  electric  serv- 
ices required  by  modern  conditions  of 
life  on  shipboard.  During  the  big  ship- 
building effort  of  1917-1922,  the  ship- 
builders of  Pacific  Coast  were  ably  served 
in  solving  this  problem  by  a  San  Fran- 
cisco firm — the  U.  S.  Pipe  Bending  Com- 
pany. This  firm  owns  the  patents  controll- 
ing the  U.  S.  Pipe  Bending  Machine,  and 
the  facility  with  which  these  machines 
turned  out  all  types  of  bends  in  pipes  of 
various  material  in  sizes  small  and  large 
was  of  great  assistance  to  the  shipbuild- 
ers in  making  the  remarkable  construc- 
tion records  achieved  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
at  that  time. 

After  the  big  shipbuilding  boom  was 
over,  U.  S.  Pipe  Bending  Company 
branched  out  into  industrial  work  and 
into  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  its  own 
machine. 

These  machines  are  simple,  sturdy,  ef- 
fective and  economical.  One  of  the  first 
customers  for  a  machine  was  Bethlehem 
Steel  in  1925.  Today  Bethlehem  has  seven 
on  order  and  in  process  of  manufacture. 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  and 
the  U.  S.  Navy  are  return  customers.  In 
fact,  these  machines  have  been  shipped 
from  San  Franci-sco  to  China,  Persia, 
Russia,  England,  the  West  Indies  and 
other  far-off  regions,  and  will  be  found 
in  .satisfactory  use  wherever  they  have 
gone. 

These  machines  are  built  in  capacities 
up  to  24-inch  pipe  diameter.  The  ma- 
chines built  in  1918  are  still  in  active 
service  and  turning  out  standard  product. 
In  fact,  for  service  periods  ranging  up  to 
twenty-two  years,  not  one  U.  S.  Pipe 
Bending  Machine  has  ever  had  a  stop- 
page of  performance,  a  record  which  gives 
a  solid  foundation  to  the  bold  statement 
of  this  firm  that  these  are  "the  best  pipe 
bending  machines  ever  made." 

The  U.  S.  Pipe  Bending  Company,  in 
order  better  to  serve  its  many  customers, 
and  at  the  same  time  take  care  of  the  Xa- 
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lional  Defense  demand  on  its  services,  has 
moved  to  new  and  larger  premises  on 
First  Street  between  Howard  and  Fol- 
som  Streets,  San  Francisco.  Here,  with 
a  floor  area  of  30,000  square  feet,  this 
firm  has  complete  equipment  to  handle 
everything  in  its  line  or  lines. 

The  principal  line  of  a  pipe  bending 
firm  naturally  is  the  bending  of  pipe.  How- 
ever, machines  for  pipe  bending  can  be 
used  for  bending  sections  other  than  the 
hollow  cylinder,  and  U.  S.  Pipe  Bending 
Company  soon  found  many  outlets  for 
its  energies  other  than  pipe.  In  fact,  just 
about  every  difficult  bending  problem 
was  brought  to  this  firm.  Along  with 
bending  problems  came  the  problems  of 
joining  bent  sections  to  make  up  various 
structural  members  and  coils. 

So  during  the  past  twenty  years  this 
firm  and  its  machines  have  been  produc- 
ing bends,  coils,  rings  and  spirals  not  only 
in  pipe  but  also  in  flat  bars,  angle  bars, 
H-beams  and  I-beams.  This  experience 
includes  all  these  forms  not  only  in  mild 
steel  but  also  in  alloy  steels,  stainless 
steels,  Monel  and  all  non-ferrous  met- 
als. Their  ability  to  make  bends  exactly 
to  specifications  over  this  range  of  met- 
als and  shapes  has  led  naturally  to  a  de- 


mand that  they  install  their  bends  in 
many  finished  fabrication,  and  this  de- 
mand induced  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
welding  technique  best  adapted  to  vari- 
ous materials  and  various  forms. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  few  firms  are 
as  well  prepared  to  undertake  difficult 
problems  in  the  fabrication  of  struc- 
tures involving  complicated  bends.  The 
U.  S.  Pipe  Bending  Company  will  un- 
doubtedly be  of  great  service  to  the  new- 
ly-awakened shipbuilding  industry  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Errata 

In  the  December.  1940,  issue,  on  page 
59,  we  published  a  "set  of  minimum 
standards  for  safe  conditions  aboard  ship, 
presented  by  a  committee  of  the  Marine 
Section,  National  Safety  Council."  This 
was  correct  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  did 
not  go  far  enough.  We  are  now  informed 
by  F.  E.  Ames,  manager,  Safety  Depart- 
ment of  Lykes  Bros.  S.  S.  Co.,  and  chair- 
man of  above  committee,  that  these  mini- 
mum standards  were  solely  the  work  of 
John  Wright,  manager.  Claims  and  In 
surance,  American  Export  Lines. 

Congratulations,   Mr.   Wright,   on   an 
excellent  piece  of  work! 
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New  Home  for 

Gasket  Shop  and  Standard  Rubber  Company 


The  Hercules  Equipment  &  Rubber 
Company  announces  the  removal  of  the 
Gasket  Shop  and  the  Standard  Rubber 
Company  to  435  Brannan  Street,  where 
greatly  enlarged  facilities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gaskets  and  molded  rubber 
goods  are  available. 

These  two  divisions,  The  Standard 
Rubber  Company  and  the  Gasket  Shop, 
will  continue  to  operate  under  their  own 
names,  as  in  the  past,  but  v/ill  function 
as  one  unit  under  the  control  of  the  Her- 
cules Equipment  &  Rubber  Company. 

The  new  factory  has  a  ground  floor 
space  of  30,000  square  feet,  and  is 
equipped  to  handle  any  kind  of  specialty 
in  the  manufacture  of  gaskets.  New  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  has  been  installed, 
and  with  its  large  stock  of  molds  and  gas- 
ket dies,  the  new  plant  is  now  one  of  the 
most  complete  units  in  the  West  for  man- 
ufacturing gaskets  and  molded  rubber 
goods. 

Among  the  joint  sealers  manufactured 
and  carried  in  stock  by  the  company  are: 
solid  cord  and  sponge  rubber  drum  head 
gaskets;  drum  plug  gaskets  in  all  mate- 
rials and  combinations  of  materials;  spi- 
ral wound  metal  and  asbestos  gaskets; 
standard  and  full-faced  gaskets  in  rub- 
ber, asbestos  and  vegetable  fiber. 


Molded  Rubber  Goods  Dep 
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Stocks  are  maintained  of  sheet  cork, 
felt,  compressed  asbestos,  rubber  of  all 
kinds,  vegetable  fiber,  Neoprene  and  oth- 
er synthetics. 

The  Hercules  Equipment  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany are  distributors  of  a  complete  line 
of  packings,  gaskets  and  other  products. 
Among  the  manufacturers  represented 
are:  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  me- 
chanical rubber  goods;  The  Belmont 
Packing  h  Rubber  Company,  packings; 
Azor  Corporation,  spiral  wound  gaskets; 
Durabla  Manufacturing  Company,  pack- 
ing and  valves;  Melrath  Supply  &  Gasket 
Company,  Inc.,  gaskets;  The  Chardon 
Rubber  Company,  tube  machine  prod- 
ucts ;  ^Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  vegetable  fiber  packing; 
The  France  Packing  Company,  metal 
packings;  Greene,  Tweed  &  Company, 
Palmetto  packings;  D.  B.  Smith  &  Com- 
pany, Smith-Indian  fire  pumps;  Wil-X 
Mfg.  Corporation,  fire  extinguishers;  Eco 
Engineering  Company,  Eco  gearless  ma- 
rine circulating  pumps ;  The  Toledo  Timer 
Company,  variable  speed  transmissions; 
The  Q-P  Signal  Company,  Q-P  self-set- 
ting packing;  Rhodes  Metallic  Packing 
Company,  metallic  packing;  The  Ohio 
Pattern  Works  &  Foundry  Company, 
valves,  fittings  and  assemblies;  and  the 
Philadelphia  \^alve  Company,  tank  truck 
hose  reels,  valves  and  fittings. 
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SHIPS    in  THG  mflKIPG 
LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


Qo4KmiMMxm  SlufiJuuMUiXf,  i*t  19^0 


The  Maritime  Commission  has  re- 
leased the  following  summary  of  its  ship- 
building activities  for  the  calendar  year 
1940: 

During  1940  the  number  of  new  mer- 
chant ships  built  or  building  under  the 
Maritime  Commission  program  reached 
1  79,  at  a  contract  price  of  over  $450,000,- 
000.  Of  this  number,  91  have  been 
launched  and  61  delivered.  These  179 
vessels  are  the  most  efficient  naval  auxil- 
iaries that  can  be  designed.  The  Navy 
has  either  acquired  or  will  shortly  acquire 


24.  All  of  them  are  built  according  to  de- 
signs approved  by  the  Navy  and  deter- 
mined with  Navy  needs  in  mind.  Twelve 
of  the  new  auxiliaries  are  19-knot  Na- 
tional Defense  tankers,  the  fastest  of 
which  there  is  any  reliable  record.  These 
tankers,  the  majority  of  them  already 
serving  the  Navy,  have  a  total  capacity 
of  72,000,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil.  Of  the 
others,  eight  are  C-2  type  freighters  which 
can  make  better  than  1 7  knots,  and  will 
be  used  by  the  Navy  as  ammunition  and 
cargo  ships.  Four  are  C-3  type  freight- 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  SHIPBUILDING 
IN  PRIVATE  SHIPYARDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Steel  X'essels  Each  of  1000  Gross  Tons  or  Over) 

1939  1940 

Number  Tons*  Number  Tons* 

Under  Construction  on  January  1 

Commercial  Vessels 59  538,100  141  1,122,659 

Naval  Vessels 38  209,620  36  241,725 

Vessels  Contracted  for  During  the  Year 

Commercial  Vessels 108  833,355  95  836,440 

Naval  Vessels 14  64,845  284  1,454,375 

Vessels  Launched  During  the  Year 

Commercial  Vessels 40  335.200  68  541,50:^ 

Naval  Vessels 15  50,770  18  68.065 

Vessels  Delivered  During  the  Year 

Commercial  Vessels 28  251,900  51  449,659 

Naval  Vessels 16  32,740  18  63,080 

The  51  commercial  ships  delivered  during  1940  included  17  tankers  of  the 

latest  type  American  design  and  construction;  28  of  the  new,  higher  speed 

cargo  ships;   5  combination  passenger  and  cargo  vessels:  and  1  passenger 

vessel,  the  S.  S.  America. 

Vessels  under  construction  December  3  1 

Commercial  Vessels #139  1,119,555  185  1,509,440 

Naval  Vessels 36  241,725  302  1,633,020 

(♦)-_Tons:  Groi%  for  Commercial  Vessels.  DisptacenienI  for  Naval  \esscls. 

(#)— Changes   from   last  year's  report  due  to  later  information.   From  January   2   release  of  National 

Connril  of  Anieriran  Shipbuilders. 


ers  which  have  operated  at  19  knots  and 
are  to  be  used  as  submarine  and  seaplane 
tenders.  The  Commission  has  acquired  15 
additional  auxiliaries  for  the  Navy  and 
ten  merchant  ships  for  the  Army.  Two  of 
the  C-2  type  ships  now  being  built  on 
the  I'acific  Coast  will  become  .\rmy  trans- 
ports. Orders  will  soon  be  placed  for  two 
marine  transports  and  five  small  gasoline 
tankers  designed  by  the  Commission  and 
to  be  built  for  the  Navy.  The  Commis- 
sion likewise  plans  to  order  two  35,000- 
ton  fast  passenger  vessels  with  a  speed  of 
over  24  knots.  With  stacks  on  the  star- 
board side,  the  759-ton  vessels  will  be 
capable  of  quick  conversion  into  aircraft 
carriers. 

Among  the  most  important  vessel  com- 
pletions of  the  year  were  those  of  the 
President  Jackson  and  President  Monroe, 
two  of  a  group  of  seven  round-the-world 
passenger  ships  for  the  .\merican  Presi- 
dent Lines.  Designed  by  Commission  ar- 
chitects and  engineers,  they  will  circum- 
navigate the  globe  in  98  days. 

With  deliveries  of  Maritime  Commis- 
sion ships  taking  place  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  week,  the  United  States  is  rapidly  ac- 
quiring a  substantial  number  of  fast  and 
eftkient  cargo  and  cargo-passenger  ships 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  commerce  and  of 
defense. 


Two  new  ships  in  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission's construction  program  were 
launched  on  December  21— one  in  Pasca- 
goula,  Mississippi,  and  one  in  Sparrows 
Point,  Maryland.  One  is  a  Commission- 
designed  C-3  cargo  type,  and  the  other  is 
a  Commission-designed  C-1  cargo  type. 
These  vessels  are: 
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S.  S.  Mormacpenn  (second  vessel  to 
be  so  named;  first  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  and  renamed  U.  S.  S.  Griffin),  C-3, 
approximately  7680  gross  tons.  She  was 
launched  at  9:00  a.m.  C.S.T.,  at  the  yard 
of  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pas- 
cagoula,  Mississippi,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Mrs.  Carl  F.  Farbach,  wife  of  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  is  scheduled  for  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  Line  service  'to  South 
America. 

S.  S.  Thompson  Lykes,  C-1,  approxi- 
mately 6900  gross  tons,  was  launched  at 
11:15  a.m.,  E.S.T.,  at  the  yard  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Sparrows 
Point,  Maryland,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Miss  Ada  Belle  Lykes,  daughter  of 
Frederick  Lykes,  president  of  Lykes 
Bros.,  Inc.,  of  Tampa,  Florida,  and  is 
scheduled  for  the  service  of  the  Lykes 
Bros.  Steamship  Co.  from  Gulf  ports  to 
Far  East  ports. 


Bids  Invited  for  TAJV^in-Screw^  Tankers 

The  Maritime  Commission  on  Friday, 
December  13,  announced  that  it  had  in- 
vited bids  for  construction  of  five  twin- 
screw,  diesel-propelled  gasoline  tankers 
for  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  vessels  will  be  309  feet  6  inches 
overall,  with  a  designed  speed  of  14  knots 
and  of  approximately  2300  tons  dead- 
weight. 

Bids  will  be  opened  at  12:15  p.m., 
E.S.T.,  January  9,  1941,  in  Room  7856, 
Department  of  Commerce  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Consolidated  Gets  Tavo  Transports 

The  Maritime  Commission  on  Decem- 
ber 2i  announced  receipt  of  two  bids  for 
construction  of  two  marine  transports,  as 
follows: 

Pusey  &  Jones,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware 

For  each  of  two,  adjusted  price,  $7,- 
268,540. 

Time  specified  for  construction:  680 
days  for  the  first  ship;  780  days  for  the 
second. 

Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los 
Angeles,  California 

F'or  each  of  two,  fixed  price,  $4,575,- 
000;  adjusted  price,  $4,375,000. 

Time  specified  for  construction:  620 
days  for  the  first  ship;  660  for  the  second. 

On  January  2  the  Commission  an- 
nounced that  this  contract  for  two  ships 
was  awarded  to  Consolidated  Steel  Corp. 
on  its  adjusted  price  of  $4,375,000  for 
each  ship. 


Bids  Called  for  C-2   Vessels 

The  Maritime  Commission  announced 
on  December  17  that  bids  have  been  in- 
vited for  construction  of  a  group  of  C-2 
type,  single-screw  cargo  vessels.  Bids  may 
be  entered  by  a  contractor  on  one  to  six 
vessels  with  either  diesel  or  steam  propul- 
sion. 

The  vessels  will  be  459  feet  overall,  of 
approximately  6,000  gross  tons,  approxi- 
mately 9600  deadweight  tons,  with  a  de- 
signed speed  of  XSYz  knots,  and  accommo- 
dations for  eight  passengers. 

Bids  will  be  opened  on  January  6,  1 94 1 , 
at  12:15  p.m.,  E.S.T,  in  Room  7856,  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C, 

On  December  19  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission announced  that  bids  have  been 
invited  for  construction  of  another  group 
of  C-2  type,  single-screw  cargo  vessels. 

Bids  may  be  entered  by  a  contractor  on 
one  to  four  vessels  with  diesel  propulsion. 

Bids  will  be  opened  on  January  13, 
1941,  at  12: 15 p.m., E.S.T, in  Room  7856, 
Department  of  Commerce  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Federal  to  Build  C-2 

On  December  10  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission announced  the  receipt  of  a  bid 
from  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company,  Kearny,  New  Jersey,  for  the 
construction  of  one  C-2  type,  steam-pro- 
pelled, single-screw  cargo  vessel  to  be 
built  for  the  Grace  Line,  Inc.,  New  York 
City.  On  a  fixed  price  basis,  the  bid  was 
$2,475,000;  and  on  an  adjusted  price  ba- 
sis it  was  $2,250,000. 

The  bidder  specified  in  submitting  the 
bid  that  in  view  of  the  unusual  and  emer- 
gency conditions  prevailing  at  this  time, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the  com- 
pletion dates  of  certain  ships  now  under 
construction  by  the  company  for  the 
Commission. 

This  vessel  will  replace  the  Grace 
Line's  S.  S.  Stag  Hound,  which  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  Navy  Department  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1940. 


Tw^o  Ore  Carriers  to  Be  Built 

On  December  23  A.  H.  Ferbert,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  United  States  Steel  Corp., 
announced  that  his  firm  will  build  two 
large  ore  carriers  to  go  into  service  in 
1942.  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  now  op- 
erates sixty-eight  steamers  and  two 
barges. 


C-i   S.  S.  Mormacpenn  sliding  off  ways  at 
Ingalls  yard,  Pascagoiila,  Mississippi 


The  last  ore  carriers  constructed  on  the 
Great  Lakes  were  the  four  600-foot  ves- 
sels launched  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steam- 
ship Co.  in  the  fall  of  1937  and  placed 
in  service  in  1938. 


Federal  Launches  Fifth  C-1 

The  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  on  December 
20  launched  the  last  in  a  series  of  five  C-1 
type  cargo  vessels  for  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission. 

The  ship  was  christened  the  S.S.  John 
Lykes  by  Mrs.  Guy  R.  Webb  of  Lake 
Charles,  Louisiana.  The  sponsor  is  the 
daughter  of  John  W.  Lykes,  a  director  of 
Lykes  Brothers,  Incorporated,  for  whom 
the  ship  is  named. 

The  contract  for  the  five  C-1  type  cargo 
vessels  was  awarded  to  Federal  in  Au- 
gust, 1939.  The  vessels,  to  be  propelled 
by  high-pressure  steam  turbines,  will  be 
416  feet  in  length,  60  feet  in  breadth, 
and  37  feet  in  depth,  with  a  gross  tonnage 
of  6750.  With  the  completion  of  this  ship, 
all  five  of  the  vessels  constructed  by  Fed- 
eral under  this  contract  will  be  in  the 
service  of  the  Lykes  Brothers  Steamship 
Company. 
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Newport  News  Delivers  President 
Monroe 

The  Maritime  Commission  announced 
that  the  S.S.  President  Monroe,  the  sec- 
ond C-3  passenger  and  cargo  vessel  to  be 
placed  in  service,  was  delivered  on  Thurs- 
day, December  19,  at  the  yard  of  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company.  Newport  News,  Virginia, 
to  the  American  President  Lines  for  its 
round-the-world  service. 

The  President  Monroe  is  one  of  a  fleet 
of  seven  sister  ships  being  built  for  the 
round-the-world  service  of  the  American 
President  Lines.  It  was  designed  by  the 
Maritime  Commission,  and  is  the  largest 
of  the  three  major  types  of  vessels  being 
constructed  as  merchant  marine  replace- 
ments. Like  its  sister  ship,  the  President 
Jackson,  it  will  have  accommodations  for 
98  passengers.  Overall  length  is  492  feet, 
breadth  69  feet,  6  inches;  designed  speed 
16^  knots;  9300  gross  tons. 

The  S.S.  President  Monroe  left  on  its 
first  round-the-world  voyage  on  Decem- 
ber 28  from  New  York  and  will  return 
to  that  port  on  March  28.  The  President 
Jackson  is  at  present  en  route  from  Ma- 
nila, P.  L,  to  Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, on  her  first  world  cruise. 


Bethlehem  Launches  Robin  Line 
Steamer 

On  December  7  the  Sparrows  Point 
Yard  of  the  Shipbuilding  Division,  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  launched  the  S.S.  Robin 
Doncaster,  one  of  six  sister  cargo  steam- 
ers building  for  Robin  Line  service  of  the 
Seas  Shipping  Company,  Inc.,  in  the  New 
York-Baltimore  to  South  and  East  Afri- 
can ports  in  the  Cape  Town-Mombassa 
range. 

These  steamers  have  a  dead  capacity  of 
about  9700  tons,  a  displacement  of  15,- 
084,  and  a  cargo  space  of  about  600,000 
cubic  feet,  of  which  16,800  cubic  feet  will 
be  refrigerated.  Their  principal  dimen- 
sions are: 

Length   overall 479'  8" 

Length  B.  P 465'  0" 

Beam   66'  0" 

Depth 43'  0" 

Depth  2nd  deck 34'  0" 

Draft    27' 0" 

Speed  on  73  per  cent  full  power,  ISj/o 
knots. 


They  were  especially  designed  for  the 
South  African  trade  by  George  Sharp, 
naval  architect. 

Propulsion  machinery  consists  of  cross- 
compound  turbines  taking  steam  at  450 
psi  and  750  F.  temperature  from  two 
water  tube  boilers,  and  driving  a  single 
four-blade  propeller  through  double-re- 
duction mechanical  gears.  This  machinery 
develops  6300  shp  at  85  rpm  of  the  pro- 
peller shaft.  It  is  estimated  that  the  last  of 
the  six  vessels  will  be  delivered  in  October 
of  this  vear. 


Moora-McCormack  Lines  Finishes  One, 
Launches  Tw^o 

On  December  18  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
&  Dry  Dock  Co.  launched  the  passenger 
and  cargo  motorship  Rio  Parana  for  the 
New  York-East  Coast  South  America 
service  of  the  Moore-McCormack  Lines. 
Rio  Parana  is  the  second  in  a  series  of 
four  modified  C-3  motorships  buildmg  at 
the  Sun  Yard  for  this  service. 

These  four  motorships  will  each  have 
first  class  passenger  accommodations  for 
197  passengers,  and  will  be  unique  among 
passenger  ships  as  being  the  first  ever 
built  with  air  conditioning  in  every  pas- 
senger stateroom  as  well  as  in  the  public 
rooms. 

On  December  21  the  Ingalls  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  of  Pascagoula,  Mississippi, 
launched  a  C-3  cargo  steamer,  which  was 
christened  Mormacpenn  by  Mrs.  Carl  F. 
Farbach,  wife  of  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  L'.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  This  ship 
is  the  second  Moore-McCormack  vessel 
during  the  past  year  to  be  christened  by 
this  name.  The  first  Mormacpenn  was 
taken  over  by  the  Navy  Department  re- 
centlv. 


The  Mormacpenn  is  the  second  ship  in 
a  series  of  three  all-welded  steel  C-3  car- 
go vessels  being  built  for  the  Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Lines  at  the  Ingalls  Shipbuild- 
ing Company's  yard.  The  first  of  this  se- 
ries, christened  Mormacmoon.  was  deliv- 
ered on  December  30. 


/i  Q-M 

General  Motors  will  exhibit  a  truly 
streamlined  diesel  engine  at  the  New  York 
Motor  Boat  Show,  January  10  to  18, 
according  to  George  VV.  Codrington,  pres- 
ident of  the  Cleveland  Diesel  Engine 
Division,  General  Motors  Corpoiation. 
This  streamlined  engine  is  an  8-cylinder, 
in  line,  2-cycle  diesel  equipped  with  re- 
verse gear  and  reduction  gear. 

"This  engine,"  Mr.  Codrington  said, 
"exemplifies  General  Motors'  complete 
versatile  line  of  2-cycle  diesel  engines — 
either  for  direct  or  electric  drive.  In  addi- 
tion. General  Motors  also  will  display  a 
model  4-71  40-kw  generator  set  for  aux- 
iliary marine  power. 

"Reliability  and  versatility  of  General 
Motors'  diesel  engines  have  been  attested 
to  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Navy 
and  other  branches  of  the  Government's 
armed  services  are  specifying  them  in 
large  quantities.  Our  Cleveland  factory  is 
now  busy  producing  nearly  $90,000,000 
worth  of  G.  M.  diesel  engines  for  the 
Government. 

"The  Government  also  has  purchased, 
or  has  taken  over,  many  yachts  and  work- 
boats  powered  by  G.  M.  diesel  and  Win- 
ton  diesel  engines,  because  such  boats 
have  proved  their  high  dependability." 


The  eight-cylinder  G-M  streamlined  diesel  iiith  reduction  mid  rciersc  fn'm 
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Same  CUectl  o^ 


by  Marshall  Levis 
Vice  President,  Marsh  ^  McLennan 


War  affects  ship  operations  and  vitally 
influences  insurance  on  hulls  and  cargoes. 
Underwriters  take  the  position  that  their 
marine  risks  are  substantially  increased, 
due  to  vessels  traveling  in  convoy,  run- 
ning without  lights,  restrictions  on  radio 
communications  and  by  other  precau- 
tions taken  to  prevent  discovery  by  those 
whose  intent  it  might  be  to  prevent  ves- 
sels or  cargoes  from  reaching  their  desti- 
nations. Underwriters  believe  that  during 
war  times  they  must  anticipate  deferred 
and  increased  costs  of  repairs,  and  the  ad- 
ditional possibility  of  more  accidents  due 
to  speeding  up  of  operations  to  take  care 
of  an  expanding  volume  of  business. 
Therefore  marine  rates  on  vessels  fre- 
quently are  higher  during  war  times. 

Definition  of  War  Peril  Loss 

It  has  often  been  difficult  to  determine 
whether  a  loss  was  occasioned  by  a  ma- 
rine or  a  war  peril.  In  order  to  establish 
that  a  loss  was  due  to  a  "consequence  of 
hostilities  or  warlike  operations"  it  is 
necessary  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that 
hostilities  or  warlike  operations  were  ac- 
tually being  engaged  in,  and,  secondly, 
that  a  consequence  of  such  operations 
was  the  dominant  or  effective  cause  of  the 
loss.  The  references  to  "hostilities"  and 
"warlike  operations  '  in  marine  and  war 
risk  policies  do  not  apply  to  all  conse- 
quences of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war. 
The  courts  have  stated  that  the  word 
"hostilities,"  as  used  in  insurance  poli- 
cies, does  not  mean  "the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war,"  but  means  "acts  of  hostil- 
ity" or  "operations  of  hostility,"  and  fur- 
ther, that  "operation  in  war  and  opera- 
tions oj  war  are  not  necessarily  the  same 
thing."" 

Examples 

Examples  of  losses  consequent  on  hos- 
tilities are  loss  by  enemy  gunfire,  or  air- 
planes, or  torpedo;  through  the  striking 
of  mines,  whether  moored  or  drifting;  or 
through   explosion   and   fire   caused   by 


bombs  placed  on  board  a  vessel  by  an 
enemy  subject  domiciled  abroad. 

What  may  constitute  a  "warlike  opera- 
tion" is  more  difficult  to  define.  The 
House  of  Lords  has  said  that,  "during  the 
war  almost  any  movement  of  the  combat- 
ant forces  in  the  course  of  their  combat- 
ant duties  while  exercised  in  the  area  of 
war  could  be  included,"  and  "when  a  war 
vessel  is  actually  at  sea,  and  is  there  be- 
cause she  is  under  orders  to  go  to  a  partic- 
ular spot  to  undertake  a  warlike  opera- 
tion, whatever  its  nature  may  be,  she  is 
engaged  in  that  warlike  operation,  be- 
cause she  is  doing  that  which  is  necessary 
to  get  to  the  spot  where  the  actual  thing  is 
to  be  done."  But  everything  done  by  a 
ship  of  war  or  an  officer  thereof  in  time 
of  war  is  not  necessarily  a  warlike  opera- 
tion or  the  consequence  thereof. 

A  requisitioned  steamer  fitted  out  as 
an  ambulance  transport,  which  carried  a 
gun  and  naval  gunners,  while  proceeding 
at  full  speed  without  lights,  came  into  col- 
lision with  a  merchant  ship,  which  had  no 
masthead  lights  and  dimmed  side  lights. 
The  ambulance  transport  was  held  solely 
to  blame  due  to  negligence  in  navigation, 
and  the  owners  from  whom  she  had  been 
requisitioned  were  entitled  to  recover  her 
damage  under  her  war  risk  insurance,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  loss  was  a  conse- 
quence of  a  warlike  operation. 

However,  where  collision  between  a 
vessel  on  a  warlike  operation  and  a  mer- 
chant vessel  on  a  peaceful  voyage  has 
been  caused  by  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  merchant  vessel,  the  courts  have  de- 
cided that  it  was  a  marine  loss. 

Collisions  occurring  between  merchant 
vessels  steaming  at  night  without  lights 
is  a  marine  risk  and  not  a  war  risk.  It  is 
merely  a  consequence  of  a  peaceful  voy- 
age having  to  be  performed  under  condi- 
tions rendered  necessary  for  safety  by 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war.  The  fact 
of  merchant  vessels  steaming  at  night 
without  lights  does  not  of  itself  constitute 
a  warlike  operation. 


Merchant  vessels  on  peaceful  voyages 
while  in  convoy  under  armed  escort  are 
still  continuing  the  performance  of  their 
peaceful  duties,  but  of  necessity  under 
altered  conditions.  The  escorting  vessels 
of  the  convoy  are  engaged  in  a  warlike 
operation,  the  escorted  merchant  vessels 
are  not.  A  vessel,  while  in  convoy  with 
other  vessels  under  naval  escort,  struck  an 
unlighted  reef  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
became  a  total  loss.  She  had  been  ordered 
by  the  naval  officer  in  command  of  the 
convoy  to  take  an  unusual  course  to  avoid 
enemy  submarine.  The  court  held  that 
sailing  in  convoy  is  not  of  itself  a  war- 
like operation,  that  the  stranding  was 
not  a  consequence  of  hostilities  or  war- 
like operations,  and  that  the  loss  was 
one  for  which  the  marine  risk  underwrit- 
ers were  liable.  The  striking  of  the  reef 
was  not  the  inevitable  or  even  probable 
consequence  of  the  order  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  convoy,  but  was  an  acci- 
dental occurrence. 

During  the  course  of  a  convoy,  an 
escorting  vessel  was  blown  up  by  a  mine 
or  a  torpedo.  Fearing  enemy  attack,  the 
merchant  vessels  began  to  scatter.  In  the 
ensuing  confusion,  one  merchant  vessel 
collided  with  another  and  sank.  It  was 
held  that  the  explosion  which  caused  the 
escorting  vessel  to  sink  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  loss  of  the  merchant  vessel  and  the 
loss  was  therefore  a  war  risk. 

A  merchant  vessel  met  with  a  semi-sub- 
merged object  which  was  taken  to  be  a 
German  submarine.  The  master  rammed 
the  object  in  order  to  destroy  it,  and  as  a 
result  his  vessel  was  damaged  and  sunk. 
It  was  held  that  whether  or  not  the  object 
was  what  the  master  thought  it  to  be,  he, 
honestly  believing  it  to  have  been  a  sub- 
marine, did  the  most  reasonable  thing  in 
attacking  it,  that  his  act  was  a  warlike 
operation  or  a  consequence  of  hostilities, 
and  that  therefore  the  loss  must  be  borne 
by  the  war-risk  underwriters. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  criticize  the  rul- 
ing in  any  of  the  cases  to  which  I  have  re- 
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ferred,  nor  attempt  to  reconcile  them  with 
each  other.  Each  individual  case  is  gov- 
erned by  the  particular  circumstances  in- 
volved. It  is  apparent  that  the  line  is 
finely  drawn  between  marine  and  war 
perils.  Underwriters  will  not  commit 
themselves  in  advance  with  respect  to 
their  liability  for  war  losses  on  hypotheti- 
cal illustrations. 

Combination  Insurance  Coverage 

To  avoid  litigation  and  assure  the  most 
expeditious  collection  of  losses,  a  ship- 
owner or  cargo  shipper  would  naturally 
insure  marine  and  war  risks  in  the  same 
amounts  and  identical  proportions  with 
the  same  underwriters.  However,  it  is  not 
always  possible,  and  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  it  unfortunately  is  not  always 
practicable  to  combine  the  marine  and 
war  risk  placings. 

Contrast,  1914  and  1940 

During  the  last  great  war,  the  placing 
of  war  risk  insurance  was  a  most  difficult 
matter.  For  a  long  time  there  was  little 
uniformity  with  respect  to  rates  and  con- 
ditions. Each  underwriting  office  seemed 
to  have  its  own  ideas  and  handled  its  own 
commitments.  This  greatly  impeded  the 
progress  of  placing  insurance,  and  made 
it  necessary  for  insurance  brokers  to  place 
men  in  lines  for  many  hours  per  day  in  the 
more  important  underwriting  offices.  Fre- 
quently one  man  would  stand  in  line  the 
better  part  of  a  day  holding  his  station 
for  a  placer  from  a  brokerage  office.  Ob- 
viously such  procedure  could  not  work 
satisfactorily  for  anyone  concerned,  es- 
pecially the  shipowner  or  shipper  who  was 
anxious  to  have  his  insurance  arranged 
with  dispatch. 

To  meet  the  present  war  risk  insurance 
requirements  of  the  shipping  industry, 
underwriters  generally  have  been  better 
prepared  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
last  major  European  war.  They  have  en- 
deavored to  take  advantage  of  the  lessons 
then  learned.  The  Italian-Ethiopian  and 
Chinese-Japanese  wars  and  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  also  have  presented  problems 
which  have  brought  home  to  insurers  the 
necessity  of  providing  adequate  facilities 
for  shipowners  and  shippers. 

Organization  of  Markets 

In  times  gone  by,  when  aggregate  value 
of  ship  and  cargo  ran  to  lesser  figures,  and 
fewer  insurance  companies  were  inter- 
ested in  anv  one  risk,  there  was  less  or- 


ganization among  the  insurance  com- 
[■)anies.  With  the  rising  amounts  at  risk 
on  one  voyage,  and  the  resulting  increase 
in  the  number  of  insurance  comj^anies  in- 
\()lved,  a  strong  trend  toward  organiza- 
tion in  the  marine  insurance  markets  of 
the  world  has  been  noticeable.  Thus  we 
tnid  the  development  of  syndicates,  ex- 
changes and  associations,  all  tending  to- 
ward the  standardization  of  rates,  forms 
and  practices.  Without  such  organizations 
the  larger  amounts  required  on  single 
risks  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  on  such 
short  notice  as  is  very  often  necessary 
under  rapidly  changing  shipping  condi- 
tions. Not  all  insurance  companies  insur- 
ing marine  risks  are  members  of  each  syn- 
dicate and  association.  Certain  companies 
prefer  to  operate  separately  and  forego 
the  advantages  of  organized  groups  in 
exchange  for  freedom  of  action. 

American  Organization 

In  the  United  States,  the  .American 
^Marine  Insurance  Syndicate,  originally 
organized  to  write  marine  insurance  on 
ocean-going  tonnage  of  American  owner- 
ship, has  expanded  its  facilities  to  include 
war  risk  coverage  on  our  ships.  There  is 
additional  war  risk  capacity  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  in  companies  not  affiliated 
with  the  Syndicate.  The  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  now  has  two  insur- 
ance funds — one  in  which  they  will  ac- 
cept a  portion  of  the  marine  insurance  on 
vessels  in  which  the  Commission  has  a 
financial  interest;  the  other  fund  to  pro- 
vide war  risk  insurance  on  American  ves- 
sels should  there  be  insufficient  market 
obtainable  through  the  usual  underwrit- 
ing channels. 

Lloyd's  Organization 

For  many  years  the  London  insurance 
market  has  done  an  extensive  American 
business.  To  strengthen  their  position  with 
respect  to  this  business,  Lloyd's  set  up  a 
trust  fund  in  New  York,  which,  when  in- 
stituted in  August,  1939,  amounted  to  a 
sum  figured  actuarily  as  sufficient  to  liqui- 
date liabilities  under  American  policies 
then  outstanding.  Since  that  time,  the 
premiums  on  policies  issued  at  Lloyd's  in 
American  dollars  and  covering  .American- 
controlled  property  have  been  paid  to  the 
trustees,  the  City  Bank  Farmers  Trust 
Company,  New  York.  Likewise,  the  trus- 
tees have  paid  all  losses  arising  under 
American-dollar  policies.  The  aggregate 


value  of  the  fund,  while  naturally  en- 
hanced by  the  addition  of  new  premiums 
and  reduced  by  the  payment  of  losses, 
also  fiuctuates  with  the  market  value  of 
the  securities.  The  initial  amount  depos- 
ited was  $40,000,000,  and  is  to  protect  all 
classes  of  insurance. 

Other  British  Companies 

Some  British  insurance  companies, 
having  felt  that  their  position,  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  policyholders, 
suffered  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Lloyd's  underwriters  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Lloyd's  trust  fund,  have  likewise 
recently  set  up  an  .American  trust  fund 
with  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New 
A'ork  in  the  amount  of  $10,000,000.  The 
trust  differs  from  the  trust  established  by 
the  London  Lloyd's.  This  trust  is  for  the 
protection  of  American  insurance  or  re- 
insurance written  in  United  States  cur- 
rency through  the  marine  departments  of 
the  companies  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a 
fixed  trust,  from  which  losses  will  not  be 
paid  except  in  case  of  an  emergency,  and 
to  which  premiums  will  not  be  added. 
Under  the  Deed  of  Trust,  the  agreement 
is  a  joint  one,  so  that  each  company  is 
guaranteeing  not  only  its  own  losses  but 
those  of  its  co-members.  Claims  against 
Lloyd's  and  British  companies  on  policies 
issued  in  Great  Britain  must,  as  hereto- 
fore, be  passed  on  by  their  representatives 
in  London  or  at  some  other  point  which 
they  elect.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  event 
of  any  suspension  in  communications 
with  London,  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  approve  claims  on  this  side  of  th? 
Atlantic. 

The  United  States  Alaritim?  Commis- 
sion has  ruled  that  insurance  on  vessels 
in  which  the  Commission  has  a  financial 
interest  attaching  on  and  after  June  12  of 
this  year  ( 1940)  must  be  in  either  .Ameri- 
can companies,  .American  branches  of  for- 
eign companies,  Lloyd's,  or  companies 
who  have  funds  trusteed  in  America. 
Cargo  Insurance 

With  respect  to  cargo  insurance,  after 
the  outbreak  of  present  hostilities  under- 
writers placed  a  surcharge  on  the  rates  for 
marine  risks  on  cargo  to  the  European 
war  zone  to  compensate  the  insurance 
companies  for  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
additional  marine  perils  placed  upon  them 
by  war  conditions. 

(Pas^e  102.  plrasr  i 
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Ke4Me4Aj4> 


FF 


"Ike  Man^4iJ^nA.''  Pifue  All  JtcuulU 


Plenty  of  our  old  shipmates  were  on 
deck  at  the  gala  Christmas  party  of  the 
Mariners  Club!  Chartered  for  the  event 
was  the  365  Club  on  Market  Street,  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  holiday  spirit  pre- 
vailed long  into  the  afternoon  when  those 
of  us  who  hanged  the  last  dog  on  the 
mizzenmast  turned  the  hall  back  to 
Bimbo. 

Aiding  and  abetting  the  365  floor  show, 
Stanley  Allen's  "Marinerettes"  put  their 
best  feet  forward  and  Dick  Glissman  took 
over  the  emsee's  mike  bedecked  and  be- 
whiskered  as  dear  old  Santa.  A  few  well 
placed  pillows  helped  his  characterization 
from  foreshadowing  a  too  "slim  Christ- 
mas"" and  we  didn"t  lose  a  passenger! 

Among  those  who  labored  effective- 
ly for  the  grand  success  of  the  festive 
affair  -were  Frank  Fox,  Fletcher  Mon- 
son,  Eddie  Macfarlan,  Frank  DePue 
and  our  prexy,  Walter  Walsh.  Some 
tw^o  hundred  or  more  came  aboard. 


P^Ui<f,nxi^M>  Set 


Annual  election  and  business  meet- 
ing -will  be  held  Wed.  noon,  January 
15,  1941,  at  the  St.  Julian  Restaurant. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  at  1 2  noon. 
The  importance  of  this  meeting  re- 
quires your  attendance.  Please  put  this 
date  on  your  new^  calendar  now. 

A  spectacular  movie  of  "OIL 
FIRES"  will  be  presented. 


We  can  comment  very  enthusiastically 
on  the  movie  mentioned  above — as  we 
happen  to  be  familiar  with  its  excellence. 
The  film  portrays  the  valuable  work 
which  Standard  Oil  of  California  has  ac- 
complished in  coping  with  tank  fires.  It 
is  exceptionally  well  edited,  a  superb  pho- 
tographing job,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  projected  by  explanatory  remarks 
by  Fire  Prevention  Engineer  Max  An- 
fenger. 

]\Iake  your  plans  for  attending  Wednes- 
day noon,  January  15th.  We"ll  be  seeing 
you  I 

Official  announcement  to  the  member- 
ship heralds  an  important  meeting  on 
January  15th  at  the  St.  Julien  as  follows: 
To  the  Members  of  the  Mariners  Club 
of  California — 

Gentlemen:  Your  Committee,  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  Section  1, 
Article  VIII  of  our  by-law^s  to  nomi- 
nate officers  for  the  year  1941  recom- 
mend and  nominate  the  follow^ing: 

For  President,  Capt.  A.  T,  Hunter, 
For  Vice  President,  Mr,  Erik  Krag,  For 
Governors  (4  to  be  elected  for  3 -year 
terms),  Mr.  E.  J.  Macfarlan,  Mr. 
Thomas  Short,  Mr.  Thomas  Munro,  Mr. 
C.  M.  LeCount. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
NOMINATING  COMMITTEE,  Wins- 
low^  D.  Conn,  Chairman. 


U.  Col.  Ralph  Cragin 

*7a  /Jcilae  3>i4^ 

Ralph  Cragin,  secretary  of  Consoli- 
dated Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  with  head- 
quarters in  Los  Angeles,  was  called  to 
active  duty  for  one  year  from  December 
20  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Ordnance 
Reserve,  U.  S.  Army.  Lieut.-Colonel  Cra- 
gin's  first  station  is  the  Los  Angeles  Ord- 
nance Region,  with  offices  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Building.  He  is  on  a 
year's  leave  from  the  Consolidated  Steel 
organization. 

R.  J.  Lamont,  president  of  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  disclosed  on 
January  2  a  contemplated  two  million 
dollar  addition  to  the  big  $5,000,000 
plant  now  under  construction  at  Harbor 
Island,  Seattle,  contingent  upon  the 
award  to  the  company  of  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  two  $35,000,000  pas- 
senger boats  convertible  into  airplane 
carriers. 

Lamont  admitted  negotiations  had 
been  going  on  intermittently  with  the 
government  ever  since  his  concern  sub- 
mitted its  bid  on  the  vessels  two  months 
ago.  Congressman  Magnuson  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  sent  word  to  Seattle 
that  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  award  will 
be  made  to  the  Puget  Sound  company  in 
the  near  future. 

While  no  award  has  been  made  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  as  yet,  Lamont 
states  as  this  is  being  written  that  it  looks 
as  though  the  contract  is  getting  a  little 
closer.  The  company's  bid  was  around 
$25,000,000  for  each  ship. 

To  handle  the  additional  work  it  will 
be  necessary  to  build  two  additional  ways, 
another  outfitting  pier  and  various  shops 
and  construction  would  need  to  proceed  at 
once.  The  ships  are  to  be  759  ft.  long, 
with  a  speed  of  24  knots. 


JANUARY 


19  4  1 
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San  ^^uiAtclico- 


Charles  L.  Wheeler 

Vvciident 
John  E.  Gushing 

Vint  Vice-President 

Arthur  B.  Poole 

Second  Vice-President 
Hugh  Gallagher 

Third  Vice-President 

Eugene  F.  Hoffman 

Sccrettiry-Treiisiirer 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Frazer  A.  Bailey 

Capt.  Henry  Blackstone 

John  E.  Gushing 

Fred  L.  Doelker 

Hugh  Gallagher 

A.  S.  Gunn 

Edward  S.  Harms 

George  Jordan 

Roger  D.  Lapham 

Marshall  Levis 

Ira  S.  Lillick 

Gapt.  Lewis  Mesherry 

Joseph  A.  Moore 

Arthur  B.  Poole 

Gharles  L,  Wheeler 

^i^d  San  ^nxmcUca 
in  i9^i! 

Back  from  the  National  Convention 
in  Xew  Orleans  return  our  official  dele- 
gates— empowered  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  to  invite  the 
Propeller  Clubs  of  the  United  States  to 
convene  in  the  City  by  the  Golden  Gate 
in  1941 : 

Missionaries  were  headed  by  Edward 
H.  Harms  and  his  capable  aides  included 
Robert  Fouke,  Robert  Spear,  Arthur 
Poole  and  Roger  Lapham.  Congratula- 
tions are  in  order  and  we  can  rest  assured 
that  "San  Francisco"  will  plan  a  conven- 
tion which  will  measure  up  to  all  previ- 
ous standards. 

President  Charles  L.  Wheeler  is  al- 
ready making  preliminary  plans  for  the 
complete  success  of  the  national  get-to- 
gether— the  first  to  be  scheduled  for  the 
Pacific  Coast.  A  special  program  an- 
nounced for  Wednesday,  January  8th, 
will  start  the  ball  a-rollinK! 


7-4e  Po^  a/ 
£.0^  An^ele^ 


This  program  promises  to  take  on  a 
\ibrant  note  of  victory  with  the  New  Or- 
leans convention  covered  in  retrospect — 
and  with  the  keynoting  of  the  coming 
event  by  President  Wheeler  on  the  theme: 
"Forward  for  '41 !" 

The  announcement  reads: 
Ne\\'  Orleans  Propeller 

Glub  Gonvention  to  Be 

Re-enacted  at  Palace  Hotel 


Don't  Miss  the  Big  Luncheon  Meeting 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  8th 

Comstock  Room,  Palace  Hotel,  12:15 
Noon 

•  Hear  all  the  gory  details  of  how  San 
Francisco's  "Wrecking  Crew"  (com- 
posed of  Laphams,  father  &  son,  Ar- 
thur Poole,  Eddie  Harms,  and  the 
"Robert"  twins,  Fouke  and  Spear)  bat- 
tered down  all  opposition  to  bring  the 
1941  National  Convention  to  San 
Francisco  I 

•  Drink  Sazerac  cocktails,  "imported" 
direct  from  Anloines  by  Harms  and 
Spear  I 

•  Hear  5-minute  talks  by: 
Bob  Fouke  on  Resolutions; 

Bob  Spear  on  Convention  Speeches; 
Eddie  Harms  on  Entertainment  and 
election ; 

Arthur  Poole  on  Admiral  Land's  talk 
&  Convention  Sidelights; 
Roger  Lapham,  General  Comment  and 
Convention  Resume; 
President   Charles  Wheeler   on   "For- 
ward for  '41." 

•  .Authentic  Convention  Atmospher-  , 
Menu  and  Favors! 

9  Mark  your  Calendar  NOW!  !  ! 
EUGENE  HOFFMAN,  Sen  clary. 


Edw.  H.  Harms 
He  and  his  aids 
broiij-ht  back 
'41  Contention 


Propeller  Clui)  No.  66,  Port  of  Los  .\n- 
geles,  honored  Glen  A.  Arbogast,  retir- 
ing president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioner.s  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Coast  .Association  of 
Port  .Authorities,  at  its  December  lunch- 
eon held  Wednesday,  the  1 8th,  in  the  din- 
ing room  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Arbogast,  president  of  Newberry 
Electric  Corporation,  served  on  the  Har- 
bor Board  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
Projects  directly  related  to  the  National 
Defense  Program  necessitated  his  giving 
up  his  civic  duties.  The  Board  of  Gover- 
nors passed  a  resolution  in  recognition  of 
Mr.  Arbogast 's  services  to  the  steamship 
industry.  The  resolution  was  read  to  the 
luncheon  group  by  Fred  .A.  Hooper,  dis- 
trict manager  for  American  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company  and  chairman  of  the 
resolutions  committee. 

Ralph  J.  Ghandler,  resident  manager 
for  Matson  Navigation  Company  and 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Propeller 
Club,  reported  on  the  New  Orleans  con- 
vention of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States.  He  urged  local  members  to 
prepare  their  ne.xt  year's  program  so  that 
they  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  annual 
convention  which  was  voted  to  San  P>an- 
cisco  for  1941 . 

James  Adams,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee,  announced  that  the  meeting 
next  month  will  be  held  on  January  22 
aboard  the  California  Alaritime  Acad- 
emy's ship  California  State,  which  will 
be  in  port  at  that  time. 
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Panit^je/uJtifi 

V  M  R  is  pleased  indeed  to  reproduce 
the  following  announcement: 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
formation  of  the  partnership  of  I'illsbury 
&  Martignoni  to  carry  on  business  as  con- 
sulting engineers,  marine  surveyors,  ship 
brokers  and  appraisers  at  San  Francisco. 

The  corporation  known  as  Pillsbury  & 
Curtis  will  be  dissolved.  The  Wilming- 
ton Office  of  Pillsbury  &  Curtis  will  be 
discontinued.  Messrs.  Frank  S.  Dupuy 
and  W.  H.  Curtis  will  carry  on  as  individ- 
uals at  305  Vj  North  .\valon  Boulevard, 
Wilmington,  California. 

W.L.  MARTIGXOM 

A.  F.  ITLLSBCRY 

100  Bush  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.    January  2,  1941. 


l^ejt:   P.  D.  Briggs,  general  sales   manager,  looks  on  approvingly  as  Mr.  Frank 

(right)   presents  Mr.  Tompkins   (left,  center)   and  Mr.  Lennon    (right,  center) 

with  gold  ivatches  commemorating  their  2  5  years  service  with  the 

Ilg  Electric  Ventilating  Company 


Capt.  A.  F.  Pillsbury 


On  November  15th  the  Tampa  Ship- 
building Company,  Incorporated,  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, took  over  the  business  formerly  con- 
ducted by  the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  &  En- 
gineering Company.  The  company  has  as- 
sumed all  liabilities,  assets,  contracts, 
plant  and  goodwill  of  the  organization 
under  the  former  name. 


^/^  Men,  An^  Jio4^o.^ieJt 

As  a  highlight  of  the  1941  Sales  Con- 
vention of  the  Ilg  Electric  V'entilating 
Co.,  now  under  way  at  Hotel  Astor,  two 
men  were  initiated  into  the  Ilg  25-Year 
Club  on  December  13th. 

J.  O.  Lennon,  present  New  York  man- 
ager, who  started  with  the  company  in 
1914,  received  one  of  the  honor  awards. 

The  other  award  was  given  to  M.  C. 
Tompkins,  Boston  Manager,  who  also 
joined  the  company  in  1914. 


The  presentation  of  gold  w^atches  as 
tokens  of  membership  in  the  club  "was 
made  by  J,  M.  Frank,  President  of  the 
company,  at  a  dinner  in  the  College 
Hall.  Frank,  together  vi^ith  other  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  staff  from  the 
home  office  of  the  company  in  Chicago, 
is  here  to  unveil  plans  for  the  1941 
promotional  program  on  kitchen  ven- 
tilating fans,  night  cooling  fans,  pro- 
peller fans,  blowers,  unit  heaters  and 
unit  coolers  made  by  Ilg. 


Iiil(^e  GUtM-  a^aldl  Aftnual  ^ete. 


.At  the  California  Yacht  Club  in  Wil- 
mington the  Bilge  Club,  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  December  13,  1940,  held  its  An- 
nual Informal  Winter  Dinner. 

This  is  an  annual  affair  for  members 
only. 

Chairman  Lloyd  J.  Moore's  instruc- 
tions to  all  good  Bilgers  were: 

Be  on  board  the  M.S.  BILGE,  Fri- 
day, December  13th.  Location,  Berth 
No.  193,  California  Yacht  Club. 
Gang  Turns  to — For  Liquid  Cargo 
(Slow  Ahead)  6:30  P.M. 

For  Stewards  Stores  (Full  Ahead), 
7:30  P.M.  (No  overtime). 

All  members  of  the  crew  were  informed 


that  should  they  fail  to  report  as  directed 
above,  they  would  be  promptly  Keel- 
Hauled. 

Over  120  of  the  "Crew"  obeyed  the 
summons.  They  were  served  with  one  of 
the  Yacht  Club's  justly  famous  fish  din- 
ners after  which  they  enjoyed  a  most  ex- 
cellent program  which  was  presented  un- 
der the  Committee  of  Chairman  John 
Eidom.  An  impromptu  interlude  was  a 
duet  by  Ray  Mitchell  and  Ed  Kellen- 
berger,  which  was  received  with  uproar- 
ious applause. 

After  the  entertainment,  the  members 
foregathered  at  the  bar  for  a  few  sea 
chanteys  and  in  the  Club  room  for  other 
diversion. 


J  ANTT  AR  Y 
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Augmenting  the  extensive  service  which 
the  Crane  Co.  of  Chicago  have  been  ren- 
dering through  its  coast  branches,  the 
company  has  sent  to  Seattle  A.  M.  Mc- 
Dougall,  to  specialize  in  marine  contacts, 
co-ordinate  deliveries,  assist  with  engi- 
neering problems  and  do  other  important 
liaison  work  with  the  navy,  army,  mer- 
chant marine  and  jirivate  shipbuilders. 

Coming  from  the  New  York  branch 
where  he  has  been  doing  similar  work, 
Mr.  IMcDougall  will  make  headquarters 
in  Seattle  but  also  probably  include  the 
entire  coast  in  his  work,  as  he  has  behind 
him  a  background  of  experience  in  the 
marine  field  which  could  qualify  him  to 
render  valuable  service  to  the  many  ship- 
l)uilding  companies  who  use  Crane  valves, 
fittings,  plumbing  and  many  other  ma- 
rine accessories. 

Mr.  McDougall  comes  from  a  marine 
and  shipbuilding  family  and  has  spent  his 
entire  life  in  that  environment.  He  started 
work  with  the  Crane  Co.  at  the  New 
York  office  in  1935,  first  spending  a  year 
on  factory  experimental  work,  assembly, 
testing,  etc.,  primarily  on  equipment  re- 
lating to  navy,  merchant  marine  and  pri- 
vate shipbuilding.  He  later  worked  in  the 
marine  sales  department  at  the  general 
office,  beginning  in  1936,  handling  quota- 
tions on  navy  and  other  ship  materials. 
In  1938  he  was  transferred  to  the  Long 
Island  City  branch  where  he  worked  with 
the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  private  build- 
ers, naval  architects  and  ship  operating 
companies,  doing  general  field  engineer- 
ing. His  transfer  to  Seattle  was  as  of  No- 
vember 1st,  where  he  nov.?  has  special 
charge  of  marine  and  shipbuilding  ac- 
counts, one  of  his  duties  being  to  antici- 
|)ate  the  needs  of  the  various  yards,  insure 
prompt  delivery  from  stock  on  hand  or 
to  order  production  ahead  of  time  where 
necessary. 

Crane  Co.  started  in  1935  on  mass  pro- 
duction methods  for  the  marine  industry, 
not  only  turning  out  products  in  quanti- 
ties, but  stocking  them  under  lock  and 
key  for  immediate  availability  when 
needed.  Six  naval  inspectors  work  at  the 
plant  all  day  long  inspecting  the  essential 
products  as  they  come  off  the  line,  ap- 
proving them  and  marking  them  so  that 
they  can  be  warehoused  and  classified  for 
needed  delivery. 

"As  Ford  makes  automobiles,  so 
Crane  Co.  are  now  turning  out  their 
various  products,  especially  during  the 


last  two  years,"  said  Mr.  McDougall 
to  our  Seattle  representative.  "My  job 
is  to  let  the  navy,  merchant  marine  and 
the  shipbuilders  know  about  this  serv- 
ice, and  then  train  them  to  anticipate 
their  wants  so  that  there  will  be  no 
delay  in  delivery." 

Moone.- McGoA.m<icJz 

Within  a  three-day  period  this  week. 
Moore-McCormack  Lines  launched  two 
new  ships  for  its  American  Republics 
Line  service  to  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  according  to  Albert  V.  Moore, 
president  of  the  company.  The  vessels 
were  the  Rio  Parana,  a  passenger  vessel, 
launched  Wednesday,  December  18,  at 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.. 
Chester,  I'a.,  and  the  cargo  liner  Mormac- 
penn,  launched  December  18  at  the  In- 
galls  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi. 

Before  going  down  the  ways,  the  Rio  Pa- 
rana was  blessed  by  His  Eminence  Den- 
nis Cardinal  Dougherty  of  Philadelphia, 
who  last  year  visited  the  east  coast  of 
South  America  and  was  enthusiastically 
received  in  Brazil.  Uruguay  and  .Ar- 
gentina. 

Miss  Kay  Calder  Lee  of  Brooklyn,  X. 
Y.,  daughter  of  Commander  and  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Lee,  sponsored  the  Rio  Pa- 
rana. Commander  Lee  is  executive  vice 
president  of  Moore-McCormack  Lines. 

The  Rio  Parana  is  the  second  of  four 
new-  passenger  liners  being  built  by 
Moore-McCormack  Lines  for  operation  to 
the  east  coast  of  South  America.  She  and 
her  sister  ships  will  carry  197  passengers 
each  and  will  be  the  first  ever  built  with 
air  conditioning  in  all  staterooms  as  well 
as  public  rooms.  These  passenger  ships 
will  cost  §20,000.000  and  will  enter  serv- 
ice in  1941. 

The  Mormacpenn,  second  ship  to  be 
launched  by  Moore-McCormack  Lines  in 
the  three-day  period,  was  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Carl  F.  Farbach.  wife  of  the  general 
counsel  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission.  This  "Mormac  Clii)per'"  has 
a  deadweight  capacity  of  12,800  tons  and 
a  gross  register  tonnage  of  7773  tons.  She 
will  have  a  cargo  capacity  of  720,000  bale 


cubic  feet,  including  40,000  cubic  feet  re- 
frigerated, and  will  have  accommodations 
for  twelve  passengers. 


Ctipt.  Arthur  Soiidcii 


Gd/pi.  Soutden 
9  I  Mo44Aned 


The  shipping  fraternity  has  been  sad- 
dened by  the  recent  passing  of  Captain 
Arthur  B.  Sowden,  veteran  shipmaster 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  who 
died  at  the  ^Marine  Hospital  in  Norfolk, 
\'irginia.  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Navy  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  having  command  of 
one  of  the  largest  troop  ships  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  and  he  sailed  every  sea  except 
the  Antarctic. 

For  many  years  he  was  on  the  San 
Francisco-China  run  for  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  sailing  on  the 
tankers  Acme,  Astral  and  others.  He  was 
also  master  of  the  Sabine  Transportation 
Company  tanker  Raleigh  Warner,  whose 
usual  run  was  between  Carteret,  N.  J.. 
and  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 

Captain  Sowden  had  vast  experience  in 
seafaring,  and  was  noted  for  the  safety 
with  which  he  insisted  every  voyage  be 
made  on  his  ship.  He  held  frequent  fire 
drills,  and  had  all  equipment  constantly 
used  and  checked  up  to  prevent  disaster. 
He  had  no  specific  hours,  but  was  always 
on  the  bridge  when  there  was  any  possi- 
bility of  his  being  needed. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Mary  B.  Sowden.  of 
San  Francisco. 
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The  National  Supply  Company  re- 
cently announced  the  appointment  of 
Fred  R.  Lowell  as  its  Manager  of  En- 
gine Sales. 

Mr.  Lowell  has  been  affiliated  with  The 
National  Supply  organization  since  April, 
1936,  when  he  assumed  charge  of  the 
company's  Commercial  Engine  Sales  in 
the  Southwest  with  headquarters  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas.  In  January,  1940,  he  was 
transferred  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  be- 
come Manager  of  Oil  Field  Engine  Sales 
and  occupied  this  position  at  the  time  of 
his  present  appointment. 

Following  his  graduation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  Engineering  in 
1926,  Mr.  Lowell  associated  with  the  En- 
gineering Department  of  Fairbanks- 
Morse  &  Company.  In  1928  he  joined  the 
P^ngine  Sales  Stall  at  the  Chicago  office 
and  in  June,  1933,  became  Fairbanks  rep- 
resentative to  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
charge  of  Sales  and  Service  of  all  the 
company's  products. 

In  June,  1933,  he  was  made  Manager 
of  Export  Division  Machinery  Depart- 
ment of  Fairbanks-^Morse  with  headc}uar- 
ters  in  New  York.  Mr.  Lowell  resigned 
this  position  in  April,  1936,  to  join  the 
National's  Sales  Staff. 

Heralding  the  resumption  of  inter- 
coastal  service,  W.  H.  Maybaum,  U.  S. 
Lines  passenger  traffic  manager,  has  re- 
cently announced  that  requests  for  pas- 
senger space  on  the  S.S.  America,  S.S. 
Manhattan  and  S.S.  Washington  were 
"pouring  in"  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

With  the  first  sailing  from  New  York 
scheduled  for  the  S.S.  Manhattan,  Janu- 
ary 10,  the  American  ISIerchant  Marine 
flagships  will  offer  a  14-day  "All  Ameri- 
can" cruise  voyage  between  New  York 
and  California  via  Havana,  Balboa,  Cris- 
tobal and  Acapulco. 

"The  new  S.S.  America  and  the  estab- 
lished favorites  of  the  transatlantic  trav- 
eler, the  S.S.  Washington  and  S.S.  Man- 
hattan, will  offer  de  luxe  winter  cruises  to 
colorful  ports  and  sunshine  voyages  to 
New  York,"  said  ^laybaum.  "The  three 
United  States  Lines  luxury  liners  are  the 
finest,  fastest  and  largest  passenger  liners 
flying  the  American  flag." 

SUeU  Ma/Une. 

A.  X.  Biddle  is  the  recently  appointed 


A.  N.  Biddle 

Marine  Sales  Representative  for  Shell  Oil 
in  San  Francisco. 

He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  the 
Moore  Scott  Ship  Yards  in  San  Francisco 
and  for  7  years  was  in  the  L^nited  States 
Navy  as  machinist  mate. 

Biddle  sailed  on  the  East  Coast  as  an 
engineer  for  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board;  in 
the  Gulf  with  the  Shipping  Board;  and 
on  New  York  to  San  Francisco  run  with 
the  Panama  Mail  Line. 

He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Shell 
Building  in  San  Francisco  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  is  now  replacing  Joe  Hare  as 
^Marine  Sales  Representative  for  the  Shell 
Oil  Company,  Incorporated. 


Due  to  large  defense  orders  and  gen- 
erally bettering  business  conditions 
the  McCormick  Steamship  Company 
has  found  it  necessary  to  charter  the 
S.S.  Diamond  Cement  in  order  to  take 
care  of  unusually  heavy  demands  for 
southbound  lumber  and  northbound 
space  for  general  cargo  between  Puget 
Sound  Ports  and  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area. 

The  S.S.  Diamond  Cement  is  357  feet 
overall,  with  a  beam  of  50  feet  and  her 
gross  tonnage  is  3993.  This  vessel  was 
built  in  1919. 

Formerly  operated  in  the  Alaskan 
Trade,  the  S.S.  Diamond  Cement  is  the 
largest  vessel  operating  strictly  in  the  Pa- 
cific Coastwise  Trade  and  it  will  augment 
the  service  of  the  McCormick  Steamship 
Company,  which  offers  frequent  sailings 
between  Puget  Sound  and  California 
Ports. 


A.  H.  Ferberf 


The  appointment  of  A.  L.  Quackenboss 
as  Assistant  IManager  Marine  Operations 
for  the  Union  Oil  Company  was  recently 
announced  by  W.  L.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Vice 
President.  Quackenboss  assumes  the  new 
position,  possessing  an  able  background 
of  experience  with  the  Company's  Marine 
Department.  For  seven  years  he  acted  as 
the  Company's  IVIarine  Representative  at 
Oleum  and  prior  to  his  new  appointment 
he  served  as  Ship  Dispatcher  for  the 
Company. 

^o^  PiiUM44A<^  S.S.  Ga. 

On  December  5,  1940,  A.  H.  Ferbert 
was  elected  president  of  Pittsburgh 
Steamship  Company,  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  subsidiary,  succeeding  A.  F. 
Harvey,  who  is  retiring  after  thirty-nine 
years  of  service  with  the  organization. 

Born  in  Cleveland,  where  Pittsburgh 
Steamship  Company  has  its  principal  of- 
fice, Mr.  Ferbert  became  associated  with 
the  company  in  1 904  , starting  as  a  stenog- 
rapher. He  was  in  the  order  department 
from  1906  to  1912,  at  which  time  he  was 
appointed  dispatcher.  In  1922  he  was 
made  traffic  manager,  and  in  1924  vice 
president,  which  position  he  has  held 
until  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ferbert  is  a  director  of  Pittsburgh 
Steamship  Company  and  Pittsburgh  Sup- 
ply Company.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Westwood  Country  Club,  Pinion  Club  of 
Cleveland,  Mid-Day  Club,  Rotary  Club 
and  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Valfoliiie  Oil  Compnuy  boat  Tip  Top,  said  to  be  first  ititertial  combustion  engined  craft 

ill  New  York  Harbor 


The  world's  first  turl)ine  oil  was  made 
l)y  Dr.  Kllis  in  1884  for  Sir  Charles  Par- 
sons of  Xewcastle-on-Tyne,  Hnj^land,  the 
world's  first  turbine  builder,  whose  com- 
pany is  still  a  customer. 

.\s  early  as  1 888  this  oil  was  being  used 
for  <iasoIine  en<jine  oils,  and  when  the  first 
American  automobile  was  built  in  1893 
by  Elwood  Haynes  of  Indiana,  it  was  th? 
lubricant. 

Insistence  on  Quality 

Throughout  its  long,  successful  history, 
the  N'alvoline  policy  has  been  one  of  rigid 
adherence  to  original  standards  of  high- 
est quality,  ['resident  Doll  reaffirms 
today: 

"This  [)()lic>'  has  been  carried  on,  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  guiding  spirit  of 
\'alvoline.  That  is  our  pledge  as  we  pre- 
pare to  celebrate  the  first  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee in  ^lineral  Oil  Lubricating  History." 


jbia4ftOHA  ^uluUe.  jp^  Valaolute 


Nineteen  forty-one  marks  the  comple- 
tion of  seventy-five  years  of  uninterrupt- 
ed existence  for  the  Valvoline  Oil  Com- 
pany, makers  of  the  first  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lubricants,  it  is  announced  by  G.  P. 
Doll,  president  of  the  company. 

But  the  organization  wants  it  under- 
stood, he  declared,  that  while  it  has 
reached  a  ripe  old  age,  it  is  just  as  young 
in  spirit  and  just  as  aggressive  as  in  its 
early  pioneer  days.  Proud  of  its  past,  \'al- 
voline  looks  to  the  future  for  even  greater 
achievements,  and  an  important  new  mer- 
chandising program  will  soon  be  an- 
nounced. 


Early  Struggles 

The  parent  organization  was  launched 
in  1866,  Mr.  Doll  explained,  by  Dr.  John 
Ellis,  a  Michigan  homeopathic  physician, 
who  became  interested  in  Pennsylvania 
pertoleum  products  during  the  Civil  War. 

Dr.  Ellis  organized  The  Continuous 
Oil  Refining  Company  (which  later 
changed  its  name  to  Leonard  &  Ellis  and 
then  to  Valvoline  Oil  Company)  to  dis- 
till and  market  what  was  then  known 
as  "rock  oil.  "  He  already  had  patents 
which  made  possible  for  the  first  time 
the  commercial  refining  of  steam  cylinder 
lubricants  and  other  oils  of  good  qual- 
ity. The  company  started  in  a  very  mod- 


est way  with  a  ten-barrel  super-heated 
steam  still. 

At  that  time  steam  cylinder  lubrica- 
tion was  accomplished  by  means  of  tal- 
low, suet,  lard  or  compounds  of  vege- 
table or  animal  origin.  Severe  corrosion 
and  gumming  resulted,  yet  prejudice 
against  them  was  so  strong  that  Dr.  Ellis 
faced  enormous  opposition  with  his  petro- 
leum cylinder  oil.  Not  until  the  noted 
engine  builder,  George  Corliss,  adopted 
the  new  lubricant,  did  its  use  spread. 

.Among  the  first  to  approve  was  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  organization,  a 
X'alvoline  customer  today  and  through- 
out more  than  71  years.  The  Erie  Rail- 
road, Lehigh  Valley  and  others  adopted 
\'alvoline,  and  the  original  company  ex- 
panded rapidly. 


Some   "Famous    Firsts" 

In  1868  the  first  mineral  lubricating 
oil  refinery  ever  built  was  erected  in 
Brooklyn.  Crude  oil  was  brought  from 
Pennsylvania  in  wooden  tank  cars.  De- 
spite the  cumbersome  methods  of  those 
days,  the  oils  turned  out  by  the  original 
refinery  were  real  lubricants.  Valvoline 
Cylinder  Oil  won  the  gold  medal  at  Paris 
in  1875  and  at  the  Philadelphia  Centen- 
nial in  1876. 


Fred  R.  Davis,  a  founder  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  and  advertising 
space  buyer  for  the  General  F^lectric  Com- 
pany at  Schenectady  for  35  years,  died 
December  26  at  his  home  in  Schenectady 
after  an  illness  of  two  years.  He  was  64 
years  old.  For  many  years  he  supervised 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars  annually  for  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine space. 

.\  man  of  scientific  training  himself, 
Mr.  Davis  was  a  pioneer  advocate  of  ac- 
curate measurement  in  advertising  and 
helped  found  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations in  1914.  He  served  as  a  director 
from  that  date  until  his  death  and  since 
1927  had  also  been  first  vice  president  of 
the  organization. 

Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  Adams,  Mass., 
attended  Union  College  in  Schenectady, 
and  was  graduated  from  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  1900  with  the  de- 
grees of  B.S.  and  M.S.  in  engineering.  In 
1901,  he  entered  the  (i-E  organization  as 
a  test  student  and  in  1902  went  to  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  as  publicity  manager  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  Electric  Company.  In 
1905  he  joined  the  G-E  advertising  de- 
[Kirtment  in  Schenectady. 

He  was  an  elder  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Schenectady,  a  member 
of  the  Technical  Publicity  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta 
fraternitw 
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PROGRESS  IN 


Pacific  Caadi 


ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  seaplane  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

One  5  00-ton  open  lighter  for  delivery  to  U.  S. 
Xavy  at  Pupet  Sound  Xavy  Yard. 

One  5  00-ton  covered  lighter  for  delivery  to 
U.  S.  Xavy  at  Puy;et  Sound  Xavy  Yard. 

One  insulated  self-propelled  lighter  for  de- 
livery to  U.  S.  Xav\'  at  Pujiet  Sound  Xavy  Yard. 
Conve7-sto7i: 

City  of  Newport  News  to  transport. 

ASTORIA  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Astoria,  Ore. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1100,  wood  hull  troller.  41'  x  11'  x 
4'6"  ;  Chry.'^ler  Crown  engine. 

Hull  No.  1090,  wood  hull  trawler  for  stock. 
56'  X  1,S'6"  X  7'6"  ;  135-hp  Superior  diescl  engine. 


BASALT  ROCK  CO.,  INC. 

Napa,  Calif. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Eight  steel  open  lighters;  ov\ner,  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Delivery  at  Mare  Island.  110'  x  34'  x  n'3". 
Contract  awarded  September  5,  1940. 

Eight  steel  seagoing  1000-ton  car--"  barges; 
contractors,  Pacific  Navy  Air  Bases.  Delivery  at 
San  Francisco  Bay.  ISO'  x  40'  x  12'.  Contract 
awarded  November  15,  1940. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Division 

(Union  Plant) 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  5360-5364,  five  C-1  cargo  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  395'  x  60'  x 
37'6"  ;  6400  gross  tons  each  ;  4000  hp.  Full  scant- 
ling steam  propulsion  type.  Keels  laid,  Xo.  5362, 
August  8,  1940;  Xo.  5363,  October  9,  1940. 
Launching  dates,  No.  5360,  August  6,  1940; 
No.  5361,  October  4,  1940. 

Twenty-five  2  100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Nav\  . 

Two  165  0-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Four  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Division 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Ten  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navv. 


Aim^UoG/n 


COMMERCIAL   IRON   WORKS 
Portland,  Ore. 
Neif  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP.,  LTD. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  156-159,  fourC-1-BT,  full  scant- 
ling, turbine  propulsion  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  Launching  dates,  No. 
156,  November  14,  1940;  February  19,  April  28 
and  July  24,  1941;  delivery  dates  March  3, 
June  2,  September  4  and  November  4,  1941. 

Thirty-t^vo  steel  lighters. 

Two  transports  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Alameda,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Four   anti-submarine   net    tenders    for   U.   S. 
Navy. 

Four  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  65,  tuna  bait  boat  for  Van  Camp 
Sea  Food  and  Balestreri  partners.  Length  100', 
breadth  25',  depth  11';  150  gross  tons;  Fair- 
banks-Morse diesel,  300  hp;  10  knots  speed; 
cost  $160,000.  Launched  October  6,  1940;  de- 
livery date  December  1,  1940. 


LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 
Four  thousand  A.  S.  N.  T.  floats. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ship. 
Six  seaplane  tenders  for  \J .  S.  Navy. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Neic  Construction: 

Three  fleet  repair  vessels  for  U.  S.  Xav'V 


MARE   ISLAND   NAVY   YARD 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

SS203,  Tuna,  submarine.  Launched  October 

2,  1940. 

SS211,  Gudgeon,  submarine.  Keel  laid  No- 
vember 22,  1939. 

ASH,  Fulton,  submarine  tender.  Keel  laid 
July  19,  1939. 

Y044  and  Y045,  two  fuel  barges.  Keel  lay- 
ing date.  No.  Y045,  October  9,  1940;  launching 
date,  No.  Y044,  September  17,  1940. 


Ship44<A^uii 


YSD14,  seaplane  wrecking  derrick.  Comple- 
tion date  December  15,  1940. 

AS  1  2,  Sperry,  submarine  tender.  Order  placed 
June  12,  1940. 

SS2  3  6,  Silversides,  submarine.  Keel  laying 
date  November  4,  1940. 

Trigger  (SS237),  Wahoo  (SS2J8)  and  Whale 
(SS239);  three  submarines.  Order  placed  June 
28,  1940. 

SS281  and  SS2  82,  two  submarines.  Order 
placed  September  9,  1940. 

AS15  and  AS16,  two  submarine  tenders. 
Order  placed  October  3,  1940. 


MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO, 

Oakland,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.   196,  Mormacstar,  cargo  vessel  for 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and  Moore-McCor- 
mack  Company.  LOA  492'0",  LBP  465',  breadth 
molded  69'6",  depth  molded  42'6";  shp  normal 
8500,  shp  max.  9350;  dis.  17,600  tons;  dead- 
weight 11,926  tons;  steam  turbine  propelled. 
Estimated  delivery  date  January  23,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  197,  Mormacsea;  and  198,  Mor- 
macsun;  two  C-3  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  LOA  492'0",  LBP  465',  breadth 
molded  69'6",  depth  molded  42'6".  Estimated 
delivery  dates  March  1  and  March  24,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  199-200,  two  caisson  gates  for 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks;  one  for  D.  D.  No. 
2,  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.;  one  for  D.  D.  Xo.  5, 
Puget  Sound,  Wash.  150'  x  22'  x  57';  1800  tons 
weight.  Delivery  date  May,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  201-203,  three  cargo  and  passen- 
ger vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
.\lcoa  Steamship  Co.  442'  x  62'  x  25';  depth 
molded  to  bridge  deck  41 '6":  8500  hp;  17  knots 
speed;  passenger  carrying  capacity  38.  Esti- 
mated keel  laying  dates  Februar>-  3,  June  16 
and  September  10, 1941.  Estimated  delivery  dates 
January  1,  March  15  and  June  1,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-206,  three  defense  vessels  for 
U.  S.  Xavy  and  Dravo  Corp.  110'  x  34'  x  ir3" 
molded  depth  ;  two  diesel-driven  generators. 

Two  submarine  tenders  for  \5 .  S.  Navy. 

Five  submarine  rescue  vessels  for  U.  S.  Xavy. 
Conversion: 

Hull  No.  195,  U.  S.  S.  Tangier,  to  seaplane 
tender  for  U.  S.  Nav^•. 


OSLON  &  SUNDE  MARINE  WORKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Conversion: 

Three  90-foot  fishing  boats  for  \} .  S.  Navy. 
Completed  in  December,  1940. 


PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

One  seagoing  drydock   for  U.  S.  Nav'y.  Cost 

SI. 649,000. 
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PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Nctc  Coustruction: 

One  all-welded  steel  oil  barge.  148'  X  38'  X  9' ; 
300,000  t;al.  capacity. 
Lighters.  Cost  $284,572. 


THE  PUGET  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 
Bremerton,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

DD43  6,  Monssen,  destroyer.  Launched  May 
16,   1040. 

YT13  9,  Ala.  Launched  November  6,  1939. 

AVPIO,  Barnegat,  seaplane  tender.  Keel  laid 
October  27,  1939. 

AVPll,  Biscayne,  seaplane  tender.  Keel  laid 
October  27,  1939. 

AVPlO,  Casco,  seaplane  tender.  Keel  laid 
May  30,  1940. 

AVP13,  Mackinac,  seaplane  tender.  Keel  laid 
May  30,  1940. 

YSD15,  seaplane  Tvrecking  derrick.  Keel  laid 
September  10,  1940. 

Ships  authorized:  DD480,  Halford;  DD481, 
Leutze;  DD592-DD597,  eight  destroyers; 
YSD18,  YSD24,  YSD26,  four  seaplane  wreck- 
ing derricks;  one  destroyer. 


SEATTLE-TACOMA   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

TACOMA   PLANT 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-2;  3,  Cape  Cleare;  4-5 ;  five  C-1 
cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Single  screw,  full  scantling  diesel  propulsion  type. 
Two  General  M..\.N.  2100-hp  engines;  14  knots 
speed.  Launching  dates,  No.  4,  January  2  5, 
1941;  No.  5,  March  6,  1941.  Delivery  dates. 
No.  1,  January  7,  No.  2,  March  8,  No.  3,  May  7, 
No.  4.  July  6,  No.  .=;,  Sejitember  4,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  6-9,  four  C-3  cargo  ships  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission,  46.^'  x  69'6"  x  ii'  \  8900 
tons;  8,>00-hp  steam  turbine  propulsion;  cost 
$2,990,000.  Keel  laying  dates,  February  20, 
.•\pril  1.S,  July  8  and  .August  22,  1941.  Launching 
dates,  July  1,  .August  IS,  November  1  and  De- 
cember 20,  1941.  Delivery  dates,  November  1. 
1941,  December  4,  1941,  January  1  and  March 
1,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  10-11,  two  C-3  shelter  deck  type 
cargo  steamers  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
To  be  converted  on  completion  to  U.  S.  Navy 
troop  ships.  Keel  laying  dates,  November  8  and 
December  28,  1941.  Launching  dates,  February  8 
and  .April  6,  1942.  Deliver)-  dates,  .April  5  and 
May  28,  1942. 

SEATTLE   PLANT 
New  Construction: 

Twenty-five  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


TODD-CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Richmond,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels   for   British   Purchasing 
Commission.  Cost  S.^0,000.000. 


TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Conversion  -work. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  144,  purse  seine  fishing  boat.  95'  x 
24';  for  stock.  Keel  laid  September  10,  1940. 

Hull  No.  145,  fishing  boat.  115'  x  26'.  Keel 
laid  October  1,  1940. 
Conversion: 

Fishing  boat  Majestic  conversion  to  naval  use. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  57-61,  five  C-1  cargo  vessels  for 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Full  scantling  diesel 
propulsion  type;  single  screw;  two  Busch-Sulzer 
2100-hp  engines.  Keel  laying  date,  No.  61,  De- 
cember 2i,  1940  (est.).  Launching  dates,  .Au- 
gust 8,  October  8,  December  17,  1940  (est.); 
P"ebruar>-  15  and  .April  22,  1941  (est.).  Delivery 
dates,  January  16,  March  17,  May  16,  July  15 
and  Sei)t ember  13,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  62-65,  four  C-3  cargo  ships  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  492'  x  69'  x  42'6"; 
8900  tons;  8500-hp;  steam  propulsion;  $2,990,- 
000  each. 

Navy  life  floats. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Fifteen  freight  barges  for  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  280'  x  48'  x  11'. 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
New  Construction: 

Twelve  net  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy  (6  at  Lo- 
rain, Ohio;  6  at  Cleveland,  Ohio).  151'8"  x 
30'6"  X  16'6";  diesel-electric  propulsion;  con- 
tract price  $6,357,000.  Keels  laid  October  18, 1940. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  181,  DD430,  Eberle;  1620-ton  de- 
stroyer for  v.  S.  Navy.  Delivery  date  Decem- 
ber, 1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  182-183,  DD437,  Woolsey;  and 
DD438,  Ludlow;  two  1620-ton  destroyers  for 
\J.  S.  Navy.  Delivery  dates  May  and  July,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  184-187,  four  cargo  ships  for 
.American  Export  Line.  400'  x  60'  x  39'.  Delivery 
dates  September  and  October,  1941,  and  April 
and  June,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  188-189,  DD457  and  DD458, 
two  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery  dates 
December,  1941,  and  February,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-195,  DD449-451,  467-469, 
six  destroyers  for  V .  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  196-206,  DD507-DD5  17,  eleven 
destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  208-21  3,  DD63  1,  DD642-DD646, 
six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Fore  River  Yard 

Quincy,  Mass. 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1478,  Massachusetts,  3  5,000-ton 
battleship  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  July  20, 
1939. 

Hulls  Nos.  1479,  San  Diego;  and  1480,  San 
Juan;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keels  laid  March  27  and  May  IS,  1940. 

Hull  No.  1484,  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  450'  x  66'  x  42'3"  ;  16J/^  knots; 
geared  turbines  and  water  tube  boilers;  14,500 
tons.  Launching  date  November  16,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1485-1487,  three  tankers.  502'  x 
68'  x  37';  21,000  tons.  Keels  laid  July  1,  August 
7  and  September  26,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1488-1491,  four  tankers  for  Sin- 
clair Refining  Co.  10,700  tons  dwt.  Keel  laid, 
No.  1488,  November  21,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1492-1493,  two  tankers  for  Sin- 
clair Refining  Co.  15,450  tons  dwt. 

Hulls  Nos.  1494-1497,  four  heavy  cruisers 
for  U.  S.  Navv 


Hulls  Nos.  1498-1  501,  four  light  cruisers  for 
r.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  502-1  503,  two  light  cruisers  for 
U.S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1504-1507,  four  heavy  cruisers 
for  U.  S.  Navw 

Hulls  Nos.  1508-15  11,  four  aircraft  carriers 
for  U.  S,  .Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1512-1515,  four  trawlers. 

Hulls  Nos.  1516-1519,  four  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.S.  Navy. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Sparrows  Point  Yard 

Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  4341,  Robin  Locksley;  4342, 
Robin  Doncaster;  4343;  three  cargo  vessels  for 
Seas  Shipping  Co.  LO.A  485',  LHP  450',  beam 
66',  draft  43'.  Launching  dates,  Xo,  4.U1,  Octo- 
ber 5,  1940;  No.  4342,  December  7,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  4345,  Lipscomb  Lykes;  4346, 
Thompson  Lykes;  4347-4348;  four  C-1  cargo 
vessels.  LO.A  417',  LBP  395',  beam  60',  depth 
37'6  ".  Launching  dates.  No.  4.M5,  September  7, 
1940;  No.  4346,  December  21,   1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  0-43  5  2,  three  cargo  vessels 
for  Seas  Shipping  Co.  450'  x  66'  x  34' ;  6300  hp; 
8500  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  3-43  5  6,  four  oil  tankers  for 
Socony  \"acuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x  37'; 
12,000  h|);  9,800  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  43  5  7  oil  tanker  for  Union  Oil  Co. 
of  Calif.  442'  x  63'  x  34'10" ;  3500  hp ;  8000  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4358-4359,  two  oil  tankers  for 
Socony  \'acuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x  37'; 
12,000  hp;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4360-4361,  two  oil  tankers  for 
Union  Oil  Co.  442'  x  64'  x  34'10";  3500  hp; 
8000  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4362-4364,  three  cargo  and  pas- 
senger vessels  for  Mississippi  Shipping  Co. 
465'  X  65'6"  X  39'9";  8600  hp ;  8300  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  4365,  oil  tanker  for  Richfield  Oil 
Co.  442'  X  64'  x34'l0";  3500  hp;  8000  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4367-4368,  two  oil  tankers  for 
Panama  Transport  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x  37';  7000 
hp;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  43  69,  oil  tanker  for  Continental 
Oil  Co.  442'  X  64'  x  34'10";  3500  hp ;  8000  gross 
tons.  

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Staten  Island  Yard 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  8015-8019,  five  C-l-B  design 
cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
417'9"  X  60'  X  37'5".  Launching  dates.  No.  8016, 
November  2,  1940;  No.  8017,  December  28, 
1940;  No.  8018,  March  15,  1941;  No.  8019. 
.April  IS,  1941.  Delivery  dates  .April  1,  June  1. 
August  1  and  November  1,  1941,  and  Januar\ 
1,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  8021-8022,  two  destroyers  for 
U.S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  8023-8032,  ten  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  

BOSTON   NAVY  YARD 
Boston,  Mass. 
Neic  Construction: 

DD43  3,  Gwin,  1600-ton  destroyer.  Comjile- 
tion  date  March  1,  1941. 

DD434,  Meredith,  1600-ton  destroyer.  Com- 
pletion date  May  1,  1941. 

DD441,  Wilkes,  1600-ton  destroyer.  Com- 
pletion date  July  1,  1941. 

DD442,  Nicholson,  1600-ton  destroyer.  Coni- 
|)letion  date  September  1,  1941. 

DD461,  1600-ton  destroyer.  Completion  date 
Fel)ruary  12.  1942. 

DD462,  1600-ton  destroyer.  Completion  date 
.Ai)ril  12,  1942. 

DD472,  1600-ton  destroyer.  Completion  date 
March  1.  1943. 
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MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


S44  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 


SPECIFIED  FOR  ALL 
REQUIREMENTS 


2Mfm.coil,  lH"cir.. 
hawser  laid  Wall 
Manila- 16.000  lbs. 
Small  coil  standard 
200  fm.  coil  i"  Wall 
Manila. 


DO 

you 
uinoT 


to  lift  a  liquid? 


to  pump  "light  liquids"? 


to  pump  "heavy  liquids"?  .  .  . 

to  pump  against  pressures?  .  .  . 

to  deliver  a  steady  discharge?  .  . 

to  deliver  large  or  small 
capacity?  .  .  . 


THERE  IS  A  VIKING 
ROTARY  PUMP  BUILT 
FOR  EACH  ONE  OF 
THESE     REQUIREMENTS 

Ask  for  Special  Bulletin  2 100-)  5 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 


VIKING   PUMP   COMPANY 

2  040  S.  Santa  Fe  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO. 

61  Beale  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


VIKING 


PUMP  CO. 

CEDAR  FALLS.  IOWA. 


y-v^t^V^"- 


CROSSFIELD  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

191  CENTRE  ST.°,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  3153   SACRAMENTO  STREET 

TELEPHONE:    TRIANGLE    5-5268  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Pacific  Coast  Licensed  Applicators 
L.  S.  CASE  CO.  RAECOLITH  FLOORING  CO. 

7th  &  Daggett  Sts.    -    San  Francisco  5622  Corson  Ave.       -      Seattle,  Wash. 


bb473, 1600-ton  destroyer.  Completion  date 
May  1,  1943. 

bD474,  1600-ton  destroyer.  Completion  date 
July  1,  1943. 

DD47  5,  1600-ton  destroyer.  Completion  date 
September  1,  1943. 

DD476, 1600-ton  destroyer.  Completion  date 
January  1,  1943. 

AVP21,  Humboldt,  seaplane  tender.  Comple- 
tion date  October  12.  1941. 

AVP22,  Matagorda,  seaplane  tender.  Com- 
pletion date  December  12,  1941. 

YSD20,  seaplane  wrecking  derrick.  Comple- 
tion date  May  1,  1941. 

YSD2  2,  seaplane  wrecking  derrick.  Comple- 
tion date  January  1,  1941. 

YSD2  3,  seaplane  wrecking  derrick.  Comple- 
tion date  March  1,  1941. 


BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD 

Brooklyn, N.  Y. 

New  Construction: 

BB     5  5,    North    Carolina,     battleship.     LBP 

714'0",  beam  to  outside  armor  lOS'O";  std.  displ. 
35,000  tons;  geared  turbine  engines;  express  type 
boilers.  Contract  delivery  date  September  1, 
1941 ;  estimated  delivery  date,  October  15,  1941. 

BB  61,  Iowa,  battleship.  LO.^  880",  beam 
108';  4500  tons  standard  displacement;  geared 
turbines.  Contract  delivery  date  August  1,  1943. 

BB  63,  Missouri,  battleship.  LOA  880',  beam 
108' ;  4500  tons  standard  displacement ;  geared 
turbines.  Order  placed  June  12,  1940. 


Tflte^ie!*  mohj^  to 

POWELL  QUALITY 

ttuui  in^eiA  the 

BUYER'S  EYE 


ONLY  THE  FLAWLESS  VALVES 
GET  BY  THESE  SKILLED   CRAFTSMEN 


The  illustration  here  shows  a  section  of 
the  testing  room  for  the  smaller  Powell 
Valves  .  .  .  these  men  have  but  a  single 
job,  a  single  thought — to  see  that  no 
Powell  Valve  is  going  to  have  the  slight- 
est chance  of  a  leak  through  packing 
chamber,  bonnet,  or  seat  when  yoti  put 
it  in  service  ...  so  scientifically  analyzed 
by  our  own  Metallurgists  that  the  mate- 
rial in  every  Powell  Valve  is  free  from 
all  imperfections — so  carefully  machined 
that  every  thread,  every  joint,  every  face 
has    the   precision    to    admit    the    inter- 


TOU  IM66CI  more  than  a  photograph  of 
the  finished  product  to  see  all  the  qualities 
that  make  Powell  Valves  uniquely  able  to  bet- 
ter serve  your  requirements. 


change  of  any  and  every  valve  part  with 
that  of  any  other  Powell  Valve  of  same 
size  and  type  .  .  .  yet  all  the  design,  en- 
gineering, and  precision  machining  put 
into  a  Powell  Valve  would  go  for  naught 
if  that  valve  would  not  stay  leak-proof 
in  service  .  .  .  these  men  in  the  testing 
room  know  that — and  that's  why  only 
flawless  valves  leave  this  department  of 
the  Powell  plant,  ready  for  a  long  life  of 
useful  service  on  the  lines  in  your  plant. 
The  cut  of  the  valve  shown  above  illus- 
trates a  Powell  Bronze  Gate  Valve  .  .  . 
There's  a  Powell  Valve  in  all  sizes,  for 
all  pressures  and  temperatures — ^includ- 
ing a  complete  line  for  all  services  of 
processing  .  .  .  consult  the  Powell  dis- 
tributor in  your  vicinity  on  prices  and 
deliveries,  or  write  us  for  catalogs  and 
more  details. 


POWELL  VALVES 

THE    WM.  POWELL  COMPANY  •   CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Brooklyn, N.  Y. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  486,  tug.  100';  805-hp  F-M  diesel. 
Hull  No.  490,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M  diesel. 
Hull  No.  491,  wooden  drydock  section  for 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Delivery  date  150  days. 
Hull  No.  493,  tug.  100' ;  805-hi)  F-M  diesel. 
Hull  No.  494,  tug.  90' ;  805-hp  F-M  diesel. 

CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Six  cruisers,  Cleveland  class,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hull   No.    167,  PC45  2,  sub-chaser   for  U.  S. 

Navy.  174'  long.  Delivery  date  May,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  168-170,  YT149-YT151,  three 
harbor  tugs  for  U.  S.  Navy.  100'  long.  Delivery 
date  February,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  171-174,  four  mine  sweepers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  220'  long. 


THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 
Engineering  Works  Division 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
Neir  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1699-1701,  three  welded  car- 
floats  for  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
250'  X  34'  X  9'1"';  1782  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1740-1749,  ten  type  W-7  welded 
coal  barges  for  stock.  175'  x  26'  x  10'8";  4720 
gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1750,  1300-hp  twin-screw  diesel 
towboat  for  stock.  176'  x  36'  x  10';  590  gross 
tons. 

Hull  No.  1751,  760-hp  twin-screw^  diesel 
towboat  for  stock.  145'  x  27'  x  ir9";  318  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1757-1759,  three  welded  coal 
barges  for  M.  &  J.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
134'  X  34'  x  17';  2301  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1764-1767,  four  welded  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Warner  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
130'  X  34'  X  10';  1808  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1768-1775,  three  steel  lighters 
for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.  110'  x 
34'  X  11 '3";  2672  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1776-1780,  five  covered  cargo 
barges  for  stock.  175'  x  26'  x  11' ;  2650  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1781-1784,  four  covered  cargo 
barges  for  River  Terminals  Corp.,  New  Orleans. 
2612  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1785-1790,  six  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Division.  135'  x  27'  x 
8';  1530  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1791-1795,  five  covered  cargo 
barges  for  stock.  175'  x  26'  x  11' ;  2650  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1796,  deck  barge  for  Arundel  Corp., 
Baltimore,  Md.  1 10'  x  34'  x  11  '3  "  ;  334  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1797-1814,  eighteen  gate  vessels 
for  Bureau  S.  &  A.,  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  5580  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1815,  one  fabricated  steel  hull  oil 
barge  for  Pacific  D.  D.  &  Repair,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  195'  X  35'  x  9'9" ;  598  gross  tons. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  CO. 
Groton,  Conn. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  3  8,  Mackerel  (SS204).  Standard 
displacement  800  tons.  Launched  September  28, 
1940. 

Hull  No.  39,  Gar  (SS206).  Standard  displace- 
ment 1475  tons.  Launched  November  7,  1940. 

Hull  No.  40,  Grampus  (SS207).  Standard 
displacement  1475  tons.  Keel  laid  February  14, 
1940. 

Hull  No.  41,  Grayback  (SS208).  Standard 
displacement  1475  tons.  Keel  laid  .^pril  3,  1940. 

Hull  No.  42,  Gato  (SS212).  Standard  dis- 
placement 1500  tons.  Keel  laid  October  5,  1940. 

Hull  No.  43,  Greenling  (SS213).  Keel  laid 
November  12,  1940. 
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Hull  No.  44,  Grouper  (SS214),  Keel  laying 
date  December  28,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  45  to  57  (SS2  1  5-SS221 ;  SS253- 
SS2  5  8).  Standard  displacement  1500  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  5  8-82.  Standard  displacement 
1500  tons. 


GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Chickasa^v,  Ala. 
Netv  Construction: 

Four  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Four  vessels  for  Waterman  Steamship  Corpo- 
ration. 445'  .X  b.V  X  40'6" ;  shelter  deck  type; 
geared  turbine  drive;  15'/2  knots  service  speed. 


GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 
WORKS,  INC. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  15  7,  diesel  tug  for  U.  S.  Navy.  70'  x 
18'  X  10'3";  400-hp  Atlas  diesel  and  auxiliary. 
Delivery  date  December  15,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  167-168,  two  diesel-electric  tugs 
for  General  Motors  Corp.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4"; 
1000  shp  G.  M.  diesel  and  auxiliary  each.  De- 
livery dates,  No.  167,  March,  194i ;  No.  168, 
April,  1941. 

Hull  No.  176,  diesel  tug  for  stock.  100'  x  24' 
X  12'4";  680  hp. 

Hull  No.  17  7,  diesel  tug  for  Deepwater  Oil 
Terminals  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.  70'  x  18'  x  10'5"; 
400  hp. 

Hull  No.  178,  diesel  tug  for  stock.  70'  x  18'  x 
10'3";  400  hp. 

THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  167,  C-3  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  Launched  November  16, 
1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  168-169,  CL51,  Atlanta;  and 
CL52,  Juneau;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keels  laid  April  22  and  May  27,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  170,  Edison;  and  171,  Ericsson; 
two  torpedo  boat  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Launched  November  2i,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  174-176,  three  C-1  cargo  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Launching 
dates,  Nos.  174-175,  November  2,1940;  No.  176, 
December  20,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  179-186,  eight  C-2  cargo  ships 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

Hulls  Nos.  187-188,  two  cargo  vessels  for 
Matson  Navigation  Co.  Keels  laid  November  12 
and  25,  1940. 

Hull  No.  189,  one  tanker  for  Pan  American 
Petroleum  and  Transport  Co.  13,000  dwt  tons. 
Keel  laid  October  10,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-19},  four  tankers  for  Sinclair 
Refining  Co.  15,000  dwt.  Keel  laid,  No.  190,  No- 
vember 12,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  194-197,  four  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keels  laid,  Nos.  194-195,  December  2, 
1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  198-203,  six  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205,  two  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  206-213,  eight  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  214-218,  five  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  219-223,  five  cruisers  for  \J.  S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  224-225,  two  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  226-227,  two  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navv. 


THE  INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  Decatur,  Ala. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  2  54  to  2  56;  three  C-3  cargo  ves- 
sels. Completion  dates  January,  March  and 
Mav,  1941. 


Hulls  Nos.  268,  297,  298,  three  C-3  IN  pas- 
senger and  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Lines. 

One  oil  tanker  for  Husky  Transit  Corp., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  235'  x  35'  x  14'.  Estimated 
completion  date  January  3,  1941. 

Three  steam  turbine  vessels  for  American- 
South  African  Lines.  492'  long,  69'6"  beam; 
9500  shp;  18,000  ton  dis. ;  19  knots  speed. 

Hulls  Nos.  265-267,  three  C-3-P  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels  for  .'\merican-South  African 
Lines.  492'  x  69'6";  9500  shp;  18,000  tons  dis.; 
16J/2  knots  speed.  Completion  dates  November 
15  and  December  16, 1941 ;  and  January  IS,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  283,  294-296,  four  C-3-S-A1 
cargo  vessels  for  \] .  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Completion  dates  February  17,  March  29,  Mav 
8and  June  17,1942. 

Three  oil  barges  for  Tropical  Oil  Co.  125'  x 
30'  x  7'.  Completion  date  December  1,  1940. 


One  oil  barge  for  Goyer  Oil  Co.,  Greenville, 
Miss.  135'  X  33'  X  7'9".  Completion  date  January 
15,  1941. 


LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 
Neii>  Construction: 

Hull  No.  15  5,  tug  for  Higman  Towing  Co. 
85'  X  24'  X  9'H"  ;  600-hp  diesel. 

Hull  No.  160,  tug  for  General  Motors  Corp. 
85'  X  22'  X  9';  800-hp  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.   186  and   190,  two  tugs  for  stock. 
74'  X  20'  X  9'lK'"  ;  400-hp  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  187-188,  two  tugs  for  River  Ter- 
minals Corp.  85'  X  2,^'  x  9'6"  ;  600-hp  diesels. 

Hulls  Nos.  189  and  191,  two  13,000-bbl  oil 
barges  for  stock.  205'  x  40'  x  9'6"  x  lO'lO". 

Hulls  Nos.  192-193,  two  8,600  bbl  oil  barges 
for  Stock.  173'  x  39'  x  8'6". 
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Meet  The  Champ 

Over  20  Years  in  the  Field  Without  a  Failure 
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U«  f <.  PIPE  BENDER 

Will  Cut  Your  Bending  Costs. 

Bend  them  faster;  bend  them  cold. 

All  Sizes  Up  To  24"  Capacity. 

This  machine  is  the  finest,  most  productive  bending 
machine  yet  built. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 

U.  S.  PIPE   BENDING   CO. 


249  FIRST  STREET      . . . 

Jobbers:  Steel  Pipe  and  Fittings 


SUttcr  3114 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Distributors:  Horrisburg  Steel  Flanges 


JANUARY 


19  4  1 
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Steady  As  You  Go 
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are  to  be  used.  They  are  below  the  beam 
ends  and  may  be  above  the  clamp.  They 
are  bolted  to  the  beams  and  to  the  clami). 
Pointers  are  diagonal  fore-and-aft  tim- 
bers connecting  the  stem  and  stern  frame 
with  the  fore  and  after  body.  They  are 
fitted  inside  the  ceiling  diagonally  from 
the  deck  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem 
and  stern,  and  fastened  through  the  ceil- 
ing and  the  frames  with  Y\-  to  ^-inch 
clinched  bolts. 

QUESTION 

3.  Give  the  principal  timbers  and 
their  scantlings  for  a  vessel  of  the 
follo"wing  dimensions:  Length  be- 
tween perpendiculars  3  00  feet,  ex- 
treme breadth  48  feet,  hold  depth 
2  5  feet. 

ANSWER 

Floors 1 2"  x  1 6" 

Frames 12"  x  16" 

Keel  20"  X  24" 

False  keel  or  shoe 4"  x  20" 

Garboards   11 "  x  1 8" 

Planking    5"  x    8" 

or  5" X  10" 

Ceiling 10"  x  16" 

Ceiling  over  bilges 14"  x  14" 

Beams   1 4"  x  1 6" 

Keelson   group 20"  x  20" 

(5  to  9  timbers) 

Stem    16"  X  20" 

Apron 16"x  16" 

Stern  post 1 6"  x  24" 

Rudder  post 16"  x  18" 

Xote:  There  is  a  reasonably  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  regards  wooden  ship 
construction,  and  particularly  as  regards 
scantlings  and  structural  arrangements. 
It  is  suggested  that  you  obtain  a  copy  of 
"Rules  for  Building  Wooden  Ships"  from 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 

QUESTION 

4.  How  are  treenails  arranged  to  pre- 
vent backing  out  w^here  they  do 
not  go  through? 

ANSWER 

Before  starting  to  drive,  the  end  is 
slightly  opened  with  a  chisel  and  a  wedge 
is  started,  so  that  when  the  treenail  is 
driven  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  the 
wedge  will  be  forced  in  anrl  thus  prevent 
backing  out. 


QUESTION 

5.  How    would    you    strengthen    the 
hull  of  an  existing  w^ooden  vessel? 

ANSWER 

This  has  never  successfully  been  done, 
but  it  might  be  possible  to  put  new  ceil- 
ing ill  the  vessel  of  the  full  scantling  size 
for  a  vessel  of  the  dimensions  and  edge 
fasten  it  clear  to  the  ends  and  through 
fasten  it  to  the  old  ceiling  with  clinched 
bolts. 

QUESTION 

6.  How^  w^ould   you  prevent  hogging 
and  sagging  in  a  w^ooden  vessel? 


ANSWER 

Build  the  vessel  up  to  the  full  strength 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  rules 
and  edge  fasten  the  ceiling  from  top  to 
bottom  and  carry  the  edge  fastening  clear 
to  the  ends  of  the  vessel. 

QUESTION 

7.  Draw  the  stem  of  a  w^ooden  vessel; 
show^  fastenings  and  name  all  ad- 
joining parts. 

ANSWER 
See  sketch. 

QUESTION 

8.  Draw^  a  midship  section  of  a  wooden 
vessel,  showing  all  the  adjoining 
parts. 

ANSWER 

See  sketch. 
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The  tug  Tyee,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  units  of  the  Northwest  towing 
fleet,  was  lost  in  the  breakers  off  Tilla- 
mook Bar  recently.  She  was  formerly 
owned  by  the  Puget  Sound  Tugboat  Co., 
but  more  recently  by  the  Hubble  Tow- 
boat  Co. 


shipments  to  California  ports  occasioned 
by  the  steam  schooner  tie-up. 


Leading  other  Coast  districts,  Wash- 
ington's export  trade  in  October,  valued 
at  $12,346,744,  topped  California  and 
Oregon  ports  for  the  second  time  in  1940, 
according  to  Philip  M.  Crawford,  Seattle 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce.  Exports  for  the  month 
were  more  than  $4,500,000  greater  than 
those  of  October,  1939. 


To  distinguish  workers  according  to 
their  crafts,  a  new  system  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Seattle  and  Tacoma  plants 
of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
The  safety  helmets  of  the  workers  are 
colored,  each  craft  having  a  separate  and 
distinct  color.  For  instance,  laborers  wear 
red-lead  hats,  machinists  buff,  safety  men 
red,  riggers  aluminum,  etc.  Officials  of  the 
company  state  that  the  colors  enable  the 
bosses  quickly  to  pick  out  workers  and 
thus  speed  work  and  efficiency. 


The  oil  industry  is  looking  forward  with 
interest  to  the  placing  in  service  of  the 
new  Standard  Oil  tanker  AL  E.  Lombardi, 
built  to  service  the  shallow-bar  ports 
along  the  coasts  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
California  and  .\laska.  With  a  recent 
shortage  of  tanker  service  to  North  Pa- 
cific ports,  additional  facilities  are  espe- 
cially welcome  at  this  time,  when  oil  users 
have  once  or  twice  been  near  an  actual 
oil  shortage. 


Averaging  better  than  330,000,000 
board  feet  per  month,  water-borne  ship- 
ments of  lumber  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west for  the  first  nine  months  of  1940 
totaled  3,362,815,881  feet.  This  high  total 
was  reached  despite  ;i  market  decline  in 


Leaving  Seattle  on  December  10  on  the 
first  leg  of  a  22,000-mile  journey  to  the 
Antarctic,  the  motorship  North  Star  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  make 
her  first  stop  at  Honolulu.  She  sailed  un- 
der the  command  of  Capt.  Isak  Lystad, 
who  commanded  the  ship  on  the  similar 
cruise  she  made  in  1939,  when  Capt. 
S.  T.  L.  Whitlam,  her  regular  comman- 
der, was  taken  ill  just  before  the  vessel 
sailed.  She  is  carrying  supplies  to  the 
Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition, and  will  bring  back  most  of  the 
party  on  the  return  trip.  It  is  understood 
that  58  members  of  the  party  from  two 
bases  in  Little  .America  will  be  landed  in 
Seattle  in  April.  The  North  Star,  prior  to 
her  departure,  was  thoroughly  overhauled 
at  the  Lake  Union  Drydock  to  fit  her  for 
the  long  trip  to  the  South  Polar  region, 
after  a  strenuous  summer  sea.'^on  in  the 
far  north. 
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Hulls    Nos.    194-195,    two    tugs    for    stock. 
65'  X  17'  X  7'7";  .^00-hp  dicscls. 

Twenty-four  3  0-foot  surf  landing  boats  lor 

U.  S.  Navv. 


Hulls  Nos.  395-398  (CV12-CV15),  four 
aircraft  carriers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  399-400  (CL80-CL81  ),  two  light 
cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navv. 


MANITOWOC  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Manitow^oc,  Wis. 
New  Construction: 

One  steel  twin-scre-w  carferry.  406  x  .^7  \ 
2.'>.S'.  Approximate  delivery  date,  January  4, 
1941. 


JOHN  H.  MATHIS  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Nciv  Construction: 

Four   anti-submarine   net   tenders    for    V.   S. 
Navy. 

One  bulk  carrier  tanker  265'  long  for  Thos. 
Bowes,  N.  A. 


THE  NEW   YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Netf  Construction: 

AV4,  Curtiss,  seaplane  tender  for  U.S.  Navy. 
Launched  .\pril  20,  1940. 

AV5,  Albemarle,  seaplane  tender  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keel  laid  June  12,  19.39. 

BB57,  South  Dakota,  battleship  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keel  laid  July  5,  19,59. 

AR5,  Vulcan,  repair  ship  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keel  laid  December  26,  19i9. 

CL55,  Cleveland;  and  CL56,  Columbia;  two 
cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navv.  Order  placed  March  2}, 
1940. 

CL57  and  CL58,  two  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Order  placed  June  12,  1940. 

AV7,  Currituck,  seaplane  tender  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

CL59-CL61,  three  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

CB1-CB6,  six  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

CL76,  four  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

New^port  Ne-ws,  Va. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  3  72.  Sold  to  U.  S.  Navy  for  conver- 
sion to  naval  auxiliary.  Gross  tonnage  about 
11,500  tons;  LBP  525',  breadth  molded  75', 
depth  molded  .59'.  Launched  September  18,  1940. 

Hull  No.  3  7  8,  battleship  5  8,  Indiana,  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  November  20,  1939. 

Hulls  Nos.  3  79-3  84,  six  single  screw  combi- 
nation passenger  and  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S 
Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6" 
gross  tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Keels  laid.  No 
382,  February  5,  1940;  No.  383,  June  10,  1940 
No.  384,  August  12,  1940.  Launching  dates.  No 
379,  June  7,  1940;  No.  380,  August  7,  1940; 
No.  381,  October  4,  1940;  No.  382.  November 
20,  1940. 

Hull  No.  385,  aircraft  carrier  No.  8,  Hornet, 
for  U.  S.  Navy.  Launched  December  14,   1940. 

Hull  No.  3  86,  single-screw^  combination 
passenger  and  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6" ;  gross  tonnage 
about  9100  tons.  Delivery  date  May,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  387-388,  two  single-screw  cargo 
vessels  for  Matson  Navigation  Co.  465'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6";  gross  tonnage  about  7,700.  Keel  laid.  No. 
387,  August  12,  1940.  Delivcrv  dates  May  25  and 
July  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.   3  89,  one  single-screw  cargo  vessel 

for  International  Freighting  Corp.,  Inc.  435'  x 
63'  X  40'6";  gross  tonnage  about  8,000.  Deliverv 
date  August  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  390-391  (CL62-CL63  ),  two  light 
cruisers  for  L".  S.  NavN'. 

Hulls  Nos.  392-394  (CV9-CV11),  three  air- 
craft carriers  for  V .  S.  Navv. 


PORTSMOUTH  NAVY  YARD 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
New  Construction: 

Submarines  SS201,  Triton;  SS202,  Trout; 
SS209,  Grayling;  SS210,  Grenadier;  SS205, 
Marlin;  SS228-SS235. 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Hull    No.    1074,    automobile    and    passenger 
ferry  for  Virginia  Ferry  Corp.  300'  x  65'  x  20'; 


1600  gross  tons;  steam  Una-Flow  propulsion; 
3600  hp;  16  knots  speed;  cost  .^^l, 000,000.  De- 
livery date  December  3  0,  1940.    '• 

Hulls  Nos.  1075  and  1076,  two  C-1  cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission;  413'  x 
60'  X  37'6"  ;  5000  gross  tons ;  turbine  propulsion ; 
4000  hp;  14  knots  speed;  cost  $1,928,000.  De- 
livery dates  January  15  and  March,  1941. 

Hull  No.  1079,  tug  for  Long  Island  R.  R.  Co. 
105'  X  24'  X  12'H";  210  gross  tons;  Una-Flow 
steam  machinery;  800  shp;  11  knots  speed. 
Delivery  date  December  16,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1080-1081,  two  automobile  and 
passenger  ferries  for  Delaware-New  Jersey  Ferry 
Co.  206'  X  65'  X  16';  750  gross  tons;  Una-Flow 
steam  machinery;  1400  shp;  15  mph  speed. 
Launching  date  February  1,  1941. 
(Page  104,  please) 


FOR  MORE  THAN  TWENTY  YEARS 
MANUFACTURERS  OF   .     .     . 

T  GASKETS  &  ^ 
MOLDED  RUBBER  GOODS 

FOR  SHIP  CHANDLERS,  BUILDERS,  OWNERS  AND  OPERATORS 

We  Solicit  Your  Inquiries 

Let  us  take  care  of  your  requirements 

for  Rings,  Strips,  Pads,  Shims,  Molded,  Spun  or  Die-Cut  Forms 

out  of  all  materials 

Pliints  Located  at  4}  5  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco 

STANDARD  RUBBER  CO.  THE  GASKET  SHOP 

EXbrook    3  613  EXbrook    2  57  5 

Divisions  o/ — — — ■-^— ^— ^^— ■^-^^— ■^^— 

HERCULES  EQUIPMENT  8c  RUBBER  CO. 

5  50   THIRD   STREET       •       EXbrook   2  575       •       SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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War  and  Marine  Insurance 


(Continued  from  paf^c  88) 


In  order  to  protect  American  foreijjn 
trade,  underwriters  in  this  country  organ- 
ized the  American  Cargo  War  Risk  Rein- 
surance Exchange.  With  few  exceptions, 
all  companies  here  licensed  to  do  marine 
insurance  and  willing  to  write  war  risk 
insurance  participated  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  exchange,  which  affords  to 
American  shippers  adequate  war  risk  fa- 
cilities. In  Great  Britain,  the  government 
is  writing  war  risk  insurance  to  or  from 
Great  Britain,  its  colonies  and  posses- 
sions on  I'nited  Kingdom  or  neutral  ves- 
sels. Such  facilities  are  additional  to  those 
provided  by  Lloyd's  and  British  com- 
panies for  wTiting  war  risk  insurance  on 
cargo. 

Protection  and  Indemnity 

Protection  and  Indemnity  insurance, 
which  covers  shipow-ners'  liabilities,  is 
also  affected  by  war  conditions.  There  is 
to  be  considered  the  increase  in  value  and 
tonnage  of  cargo. 

Speeding  up  of  operations  to  take  care 
of  expanding  volume  of  business,  and 
more  overtime  wages,  are  likely  to  in- 
crease the  number  and  size  of  payments 
for  injuries.  Provisions  of  contracts  of  em- 


ployment have  compelled  owners  to  pro- 
vide so-called  crew  insurance,  which  pro- 
tects against  personal  injury  and  death  to 
the  officers  and  crews  of  ships  caused  by 
war  perils.  During  the  World  War  this 
coverage  had  been  written  by  the  War 
Risk  Bureau  of  the  government,  but  not 
by  private  underwriters.  Underwriters 
have  now  adopted  the  form  used  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  the  insur- 
ance is  now  procurable  through  the  usual 
protection  and  indemnity  markets.  For 
the  benefit  of  their  American  policyhold- 
ers, British  T'rotection  and  Indemnity 
Clubs  have  taken  steps  to  set  up  an  Amer- 
ican trust  fund  in  amount  of  $500,000. 

Conclusion 

Each  new  major  war  has  presented  new 
and  unforeseen  problems.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  present  war  will  have  its 
full  share.  As  conditions  change,  and  new 
problems  are  therefore  presented,  these 
facilities  will  change  and  perhaps  be  even 
further  expanded  to  provide  shipowners 
and  merchants  with  their  insurance  re- 
quirements. 

Paper  read  before  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  Propeller 
Club,  December  3,  1940. 


Portable 


Oil  Pumping  Unit 


Cargo  tanks  for  carrying  edible  oils, 
such  as  cottonseed  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  etc., 
have  been  fitted  in  the  five  new  C-1 
ships  built  for  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship 
Co.,  Inc.,  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Co.  The  installation  of 
permanent  piping  and  pumps  on  board 
for  emptying  these  tanks  would  have  pre- 
sented difficulties  in  space  and  arrange- 
ment, and  also,  in  some  cases,  would  have 
involved  cleansing  operations  after  each 
period  of  use. 

Four  portable,  motor-driven  oil  pump- 
ing units,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 


illustrations,  have  therefore  been  pur- 
chased, two  to  be  kept  on  each  of  two 
docks.  When  the  oil  cargo  is  to  be  dis- 
charged, the  pump  is  lowered  into  the 
hold  and  connected  to  the  cargo  tank  by 
flexible  hose.  The  oil  is  delivered  over- 
board by  the  pump  through  a  flexible 
discharge  hose  to  tank  trucks  or  cars  on 
the  dock. 

The  pump  is  of  the  IMO  design,  man- 
ufactured by  the  De  Laval  Steam  Tur- 
bine Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  has  only 


three  moving  parts,  a  power  rotor  and 
two  idler  rotors.  The  specially-formed 
helical  threads  of  the  rotors  mesh  in 
such  a  way  that  the  oil  is  propelled  for- 
ward, as  by  a  continuously  moving  pis- 
ton, without  shock  or  pulsation,  and  with- 
out traf)ping  of  oil.  There  are  no  valves 
or  timing  gears,  and,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  in  perfect  rotational  balance,  opera- 
tion is  free  from  noise  or  vibration.  The 
only  stuffing  box,  that  of  the  extended 
spindle  of  the  power  rotor,  is  under  suc- 
tion pressure  only.  Lpon  removing  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  pump  and  disconnecting 
the  coupling  half,  the  three  rotors  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  end  of  the  pump. 


Time  Signal  Clocks 

The  new  synchronous  j^rogram  clocks 
for  operating  time  signals  are  now  being 
manufactured  by  Zenith  Electric  Com- 
pany, 845  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  Type  P  512  will  operate  a 
signal  at  any  five-minute  period,  and 
Type  PD  1 24  will  operate  a  signal  at  any 
one-minute  period. 

These  clocks  have  a  large,  legible  24- 
hour  dial  and  a  1-hour  dial  cam.  Pointers, 
connected  to  a  contact  arm,  ride  the  dials 
and  permit  the  contact  arm  to  fall  only 
when  preset  time  is  reached. 

These  units  are  operated  by  heavy  duty 
synchronous  motors,  and  contact  arrange- 
ments are  such  that  absolute  accuracy  is 
assured.  Contact  can  be  so  arranged  as 
to  operate  a  signal  either  in  one  ring  or  a 
coded  ring,  or  for  a  definite  duration  of 
time,  from  2  to  6  seconds.  Units  are  com- 
pact, and  are  enclosed  in  dust-proof  case. 
These  clocks  can  be  built  to  operate  for 
many  different  purposes,  such  as  daily 
siren  testing,  timing  industrial  processes 
and  signaling  the  start  and  end  of  operat- 
ing periods. 


Massachusetts  Nautical 
School  Graduates 

Twenty-seven  cadets  graduated  in  the 
October,  1940,  class  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Nautical  School.  Of  this  twenty- 
seven,  all  but  six  obtained  positions  either 
on  American  vessels  or  in  American  ship- 
yards. Of  these  six,  five  are  doing  post 
graduate  work. 

Twenty-one  graduates  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Nautical  School,  cadet  officers 
under  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission, 
have  since  July  1,  1940,  received  active 
duty  orders  as  ensigns.  Merchant  Marine 
Naval  Reserve,  and  have  been  assigned 
to  Navy  ships. 
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When  Hawaii  steals  your  heart  with  her  devastating 
South  Sea  beauty,  she's  running  true  to  form.  Yes- 
terday, old  sea-rovers  gave  up  the  sea  to  bask  in  her 
sun-warm  smile.  Just  as  surely,  today,  she  contmues 
to  capture  human  hearts  with  her  naive  charm  .  .  . 
and  then  break  them  at  thoughts  of  leavmg. 

To  Honolulu  (one  way) 
FIRST  CLASS  from  $125  •  CABIN  CLASS  from  $85 
MATSON  SOUTH  PACIFIC  CRUISES  to  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  every  4  weeks  .  .  .  personally 
escorted,  over  17,000  miles;  48  days  ...  12  shore 
excursions.  All-inclusive-cost,  First  Class,  from  $775. 
Information  from  your  Travel  Agent  or  Matson  Line 
215   Market   Street,   San   Francisco,   DOuglas   5233 


/ate 
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Are  your  vessels  affected  by  these  deck-glue  problems 
— Does  hot  weather  cause  softening  and  running  over  the 
seams  ?  Does  cold  weather  cause  a  brittle  dryness  ?  If  you 
are  bothered  with  these  or  other  deck-repair  problems, 
write  for  FREE  data  on  how  to  solve  them  economically, 
efficiently. 

Jeff ery's  Ship  Glue  conforms  to  all  temperature  changes 
and  is  consistently  strong,  long-lived  and  elastic,  under 
all  conditions. 


American  President  Lines 

Regular,  frequent  and  dependable 
sailing  schedules  for  Round  the  World  and 
for  Transpacific  services.  Express-freight, 
passenger  and  refrigerator  vessels. 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 


NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

CHICAGO 


311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO    w^sHINGTON.Tc 
Offices  and  agents  throughout  the  world  LOS  ANGELES 


Progress  in  Americati  Shipyards 


( CouliiiKcd  jrom  pdi^f  101 ) 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING   AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Hulls  No.  186,  Rio  Hudson;  No.  187,  Rio 
Parana;  No.  188,  Dio  de  la  Plata;  No.  189,  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  four  C-3  cargo  and  passenger  liners 

tor  Moorc-McCormack  Lines.  492'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6";  8500  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled;  8500 
shp;  16^  knots.  Delivery  dates,  .August,  Sep- 
tember, October  and  November,  1041. 

Hulls  Nos.   199-200,  two  C-2  cargo  vessels 

for  American  Mail  Line.  474'  x  bi'  x  40'6"  ;  7400 
gross  tons;  diesel  propelled;  7500  shp;  16  knots. 
Delivery  dates,  June  and  July,  1941. 

Hull    No.    207,    Esso    Williamsburg,    tanker 

for  Panama  Transport  Co.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40'; 
11  ,,^00  pross  tons;  diesel  propelled;  7500  shp;  15 
knots.  Delivery  date,  April,  1941. 

Hull  No.  208,  tanker  for  Petroleum  Shii)pin<; 
Co.  520'  X  68'  -x  37';  10,400  gross  tons;  turbine; 
4000  shp;  13  knots.  Delivery  date.  May,  1941. 

Hull  No.  211,  tanker  for  .Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  543'10"  X  70'  X  40';  11,600  gross  tons;  turbo- 
electric;  5000  shp;  1,^  knots.  Delivery  date. 
April,  1941. 

Hull  No.  212,  tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co.  547'.^ "  x 
70'  X  40';  11,300  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled; 
7500  shp;  15  knots.  Delivery  date,  March,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  213-220,  eight  tankers  for  Pana- 
ma Transport  Co.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40';  11,400 
gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed. 

Hulls  Nos.  221-222,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
Stone  Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37';  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^4  knots. 
Keel  la>ing  dates,  November  15  and  December 
15,  1941.  Launching  dates,  June  15  and  July  IS, 
1942. 

Hulls  Nos.   223-225,  three  tankers  for  The 

Texas  Co.  513'10"  x  68'  x  36';  9300  gross  tons; 
turbine;  9000  shp;  16  knots. 

Hull  No.  226,  tanker  for  Kaymar  Tankship 
Corp.  520'  X  68'  x  37';  10,600  gross  tons;  tur- 
bine; 12,000  shp;  16/.  knots.  Keel  laying  date, 
.\pril  5,  1942.  Launching  date,  .August  28,  1942. 
Delivery  date,  November,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  227-228,  two  tankers  for  Seamar 
Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37';  10,600  gross 
tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16>^  knots.  Keel  lay- 
ing dates.  May  5  and  June  5,  1942.  Launching 
dates,  September  28  and  October  28,  1942.  De- 
livery dates,  December,  1942,  and  January,  1943. 

Hull  No.  229,  tanker  for  .Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  543'10"  X  70'  x40';  1 1 ,600  gross  tons ;  turbo- 
electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots. 

Hull  No.  2  3  0,  tanker  for  .Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  474'  X  65'  X  37';  8000  gross  tons;  turbo- 
electric;  5000  shp;  14^  knots. 

Hulls  Nos.  231-233,  three  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37';  10,600 
gro.ss  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  I6J/2  knots. 

Hull  No.  234,  tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co.  S47'3" 
X  70'  X  40';  11,400  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled; 
7500  shp;  15  knots. 

Hull  No.  2  3  5,  tanker  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
N.  J.  547'3"  X  70'  X  40';  11,400  gross  tons;  tur- 
bine; 7500  shp;  15  knots. 

Hull  No.  2  3  6,  tanker  for  .Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  543'10"  X  70'  x40';  11,600  gross  tons;  turbo- 
electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots. 


TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  3  5-3  6,  two  C-2  type  cargo  vessels 
for  L'.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  459'  x  63'  x 
3r6";  9291  dwt  tons;  diesel  powered.  Delivery 
dates.  No.  3  5,  January,  1941;  .No.  36,  March, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  3  7-40,  four  C-2  type  cargo  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  459'  x  63'  x 
31 '6";  9291  dwt  tons. 


TODD-BATH  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Bath,  Maine. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for    British  Purchasing 
Commis,sion.  Cost  .i;50,000,000. 


G.  E.  Electric 
Gas-Car  burizing 
Furnace 

A  new  gas-carburizing  electric  furnace 
for  case-hardening  steel  parts  has  been 
announced  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Schenectady,  N.  Y.  This  new  fur- 
nace offers  outstanding  advantages  over 
other  methods  of  carburization.  A  hydro- 
carbon gas,  circulated  rapidly  through 
the  charge,  is  used  instead  of  a  solid  car- 
bon compound  as  a  source  of  carbon  for 
the  carburizing  process.  Since  the  gas  is 
uniformly  distributed  in  the  furnace,  a 
"case""  of  uniform  thickness  forms  on 
every  surface,  regardless  of  position  in  the 
load.  In  addition,  like  all  electrically- 
heated  devices,  the  furnace  can  be  con- 
trolled automatically  to  reproduce  any 
carburizing  treatment,  time  after  time, 
on  a  production-line  basis. 

Operating  data  show  that  savings  as 
high  as  75  and  80  per  cent  are  made  under 
some  conditions  when  this  gas-carburiz- 
ing furnace  is  substituted  for  older  meth- 
ods of  carburizing.  These  savings  are  pos- 
sible because  of  the  shortened  carburizing 
cycle,  the  elimination  of  packing  material 
and  the  improvement  in  quality  and  uni- 
formity of  carburized  parts  obtained  by 
the  new  furnace. 

In  the  new  furnace,  propane,  a  hydro- 
carbon gas,  is  substituted  for  the  solid 
packing  compound  used  in  most  furnaces. 
The  gas  is  passed  into  the  chamber 
through  an  inlet  located  in  the  bottom  of 
the  retort  at  the  periphery  of  the  circu- 
lating fan.  The  amount  of  carbon  in  the 
furnace  is  controlled  by  measured  regula- 
tion of  the  flow  of  gas.  The  fan,  which  is 


made  of  heat-resisting  alloy,  is  driven  by 
an  easily-accessible  standard  induction 
motor.  The  rapid  circulation  of  the  gas 
assures  quick  heating  and  uniform  tem- 
perature distribution.  Parts  in  the  charge 
reach  the  carburizing  temperature  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  new  furnace  than  in 
pack-carburizing  furnaces,  because  there 
is  no  packing  material  to  absorb  or  waste 
the  heat. 


Neiv  Canvas  Cement 

There  is  now  on  the  market,  announced 
by  L.  \V.  Ferdinand  and  (."o.  of  Boston, 
^Massachusetts,  a  double-duty  product 
known  as  Ferdico  Canvas  Cement  for  ce- 
menting canvas  for  cabin  tops,  decks, 
hatch  covers  and  other  exposed  ship  sur- 
faces. This  product  has  the  particular  ad- 
vantage of  also  being  a  filler  to  be  used 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  canvas  before 
painting.  Used  in  this  way,  the  cement 
prevents  "alligator  cracks"  and  results 
in  greater  economy.  Two  coats  of  filler 
and  one  coat  of  paint  make  a  surface  of 
greater  strength  and  longer  life  than  any 
other  method  in  present  use.  It  also  per- 
mits the  use  of  a  lighter-weight  canvas, 
thus  making  for  still  greater  economy'. 

When  canvas-covered  surfaces,  such 
as  boat  decks,  cabin  tops,  canoes,  trailer 
tops,  porch  roofs  and  floors  become  shab- 
by from  wear  and  weather,  here  is  a  sim- 
ple and  efficient  way  to  make  durable 
repairs: 

First,  cement  a  thin  piece  of  un- 
bleached sheeting  or  muslin  over  the  old 
canvas.  Second,  use  this  same  cement  as 
a  filler  on  top  of  the  sheeting.  Third,  cover 
the  surface  with  a  coat  of  paint.  In  using 
Ferdico  canvas  cement  as  a  filler,  the  sur- 
face may  be  left  rough;  or,  if  jireferred. 
it  may  be  sanded  down  to  a  glossN' 
smoothness. 
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EUGENE  V.  WINTER  CO. 


Representing 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  PUMP  & 
MACHINE   CO. 

Reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps  for  marine, 
industrial  and  refinery  service. 

CONDENSER   SERVICE   &  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  INC. 

Heat  Exchanger  Specialists. 

FEED   WATER   HEATER   &  EVAPORATOR 
COILS 

Carried  in  San  Francisco  Stock. 

THE  MAXIM   SILENCER  COMPANY 

All  types  of  silencers  and  spark  arresters  for  gasoline  and 
diesel  engines,  and  air  compressors. 

RED   HAND   COMPOSITIONS  CO.,  INC. 

Marine  Bottom  Paints. 

KOPPERS  CO. — AMERICAN  HAMMERED 
PISTON   RING  DIVISION 

Piston  rings  for  gasoline,  diesel  and  steam  engines,  air 
compressors.  Diameters  from  1  inch  to  120  inches — 
separately  cast. 

BLACKBURN,  SMITH  MFG.  CO. 

Feed  Water  Filters,  Grease  Extractors  and  Strainers. 

EUtiEI\E  V.  WINTER  CO. 

1  5  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone:  DOnglas  2714 


XXXX-The  West's 
"Blue  Ribbon"  BRBBITT 


Because  it's  thoroughbred  in  every 
detail,  FEDERATED  XXXX  Nickel 
Babbitt  is  first  choice  of  Pacific  Coast 
shipyards  as  well  as  marine  engineers 
in  all  the  seven  seas.  Approved  by  the 
Maritime  Commission,  you  can  safely 
depend  on  the  winning  streak  in  every 
bar  of  XXXX. 


nmERicnn  smEiTinc 
nno  REFininc  compnnv 

LOS  ANGELES     SAN  FRANCISCO     NEW  YORK 


Where  EXPERIENCE 
~      counts! 


CARRIER'S  Marine  expe- 
rience counts  because  it  is 
backed  by  over  4,000  re- 
frigerotion  and  air  condi- 
tioning installations  on  vessels  of  all  tonnages.  On 
the  Pacific  Coast,  call  upon  the  nearest  one  of  our 
three  fully  qualified  Representatives  listed  below. 


CARRIER-BRUNSWICK 

«-  COMPRESSORS 

Complete  ronge  of  sizes,  choice  of 

refrigerants,  built  to  marine 

specifications. 


CARRIER  COLD  DIFFUSERS->- 

Deck  or  overhead — mounted  models 

.  .  .  wide  range  of  sizes  .  .  .  suitable 

for  both  cargo  and  ship's  stores 

protection. 


<-  CARRIER    UNIT   HEATERS 
Ideal  for  cabins,  officers'  ond  crew's 
quarters,  public  spaces  or  cargo  stor- 
age. Available  for  steam  or 
hot  water  use. 


arne 


Air  Conditioning 

Refrigeration 

Heating 


LOS  ANGELES 

GAY 
ENGINEERING  CORP. 

2730  E.  11th  St. 
ANgeles  1-1141 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

GEO.  E. 
SWETT  Cr  CO. 

58  Main  Street 
SUtter  8800 


SEATTLE 

CARMAC 
SHIPYARDS,  INC. 

Foot  of  28th  Ave.,  N.W. 
SUnset0900 


/J  QeniidAdi. 


01  MoiaMe  /IcUieoe^pteHt 


HYDROGRAPHIC  OFFICE  ANNIVERSARY 


December,  1940.  marked  the  one  hun- 
dred and  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Hy- 
drographic  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  De- 
partment, which  was  first  organized  as  a 
Depot  of  Charts  and  Instruments  on  De- 
cember 6,  1830.  A  brief  account  of  the 
history  of  this  office  was  published  in 
connection  with  its  annual  report  for 
1940.  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from 
that  account: 

On  December  6,  1830,  a  Depot  of 
Charts  and  Instruments  was  established 
under  the  Navy  Department  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  purpose  of  this 
depot  was  to  acquire  and  issue  to  naval 
ships  equipment  necessary  for  naviga- 
tional purposes.  A  30-inch  transit  instru- 
ment was  mounted  for  use  is  ascertaining 
the  errors  and  rates  on  chronometers. 
This  was  the  first  astronomical  instru- 
ment erected  by  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

At  this  time,  all  charts  and  nautical 
books  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  were  pur- 
chased principally  from  several  European 
sources.  It  was  soon  decided  to  modify  the 
purchased  charts  to  reduce  them  to  one 
common  prime  meridian,  that  of  Green- 
wich. In  May,  1835,  a  press  was  installed 
at  the  Depot,  and  this  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work  of  chart  production  and 
original  hydrographic  operations  by  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

In  1837  four  engraved  charts,  covering 
Georges  Bank  and  vicinity,  the  first  to  be 
issued  by  the  Navy,  were  published  at  the 
Depot  from  surveys  made  by  naval  offi- 
cers. A  portable  42"  telescope  was  in- 
stalled, which  proved  to  be  the  beginning 
of  the  present  Naval  Observatory.  In 
1844  a  new  depot  was  completed,  and 
about  the  same  time  Lieut.  Matthew  Fon- 
taine Maury  was  assigned  as  superin- 
tendent. 

The  researches  and  other  activities  of 
Maury  comprise  a  bright  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Hydrographic  Office.  He 
may  well  be  called  the  "Father  of  Mod- 


ern Hydrography,  "  as  his  works  laid  the 
foundation  on  which  all  present  Hydro- 
graphic  Offices  are  based.  His  collection 
of  data  on  weather,  temperatures,  winds 
and  currents  was  the  means  of  enabling 
him  to  produce  the  "Wind  and  Current 
Charts"  which  are  continued  to  this  day 
under  the  designation  "Pilot  Charts." 
These  charts  were  first  issued  in  1848. 

Editorial  Comment:  Note  this  year 
1848.  It  is  a  significant  fact  often  over- 
looked in  American  maritime  history  that 
this  work  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  in 
"finding  the  wind"  ivas  the  real  start  in 
the  "American  clipper  ship  era."  When  a 
shipowner  knew  the  course  that  would 
give  him  favorable  winds,  he  could  afford 
to  build  a  sailing  ship  designed  to  take 
advantage  of  those  winds,  and  fast  sail- 
ers could  turn  in  consistent  performances. 
Practically  all  clipper  ships  took  the 
courses  indicated  by  the  Maury  charts 
and  sailing  directions,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  voyages  found  the  wind  where 
indicated.  This,  combined  with  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  ships  were  then  built  at 
less  cost  in  America  than  was  possible  in 
Europe  (due  to  better  and  cheaper  ship 
timber  and  lower  wages),  enabled  the 
American  shipowner  to  capture  a  large 
share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world 
for  the  period  from  1850  to  1862. 

Maury's  researches  also  covered  ocean- 
ography and  physical  geography  as  well 
as  astronomy  and  meteorology.  During 
the  period  this  officer  was  in  charge  of  the 
Depot,  a  number  of  charts  were  produced 
based  on  data  obtained  by  the  Ringold 
(Rodgers)  North  Pacific  Surveying  Ex- 
pedition, and  the  Perry  Expedition  to 
Japan. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  cut 
short  much  of  the  survey  and  research 
work  of  the  Depot,  which  had  meanwhile 
become  better  known  and  generally  re- 
garded as  the  "Naval  Observatory"  or 
the    "Naval    Observatorv    and    Hvdro- 


graphical  Office."  In  1866  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory was  separated  from  this  com- 
bination and  the  Hydrographic  Office  es- 
tablished under  that  designation,  which 
it  has  held  to  the  present  time. 

The  work  of  this  office  has  grown  stead- 
ily since  its  establishment.  The  "Hydro- 
graphic  Notices"  and  "  Notices  to  Mari- 
ners" were  started  in  1867  and  1869,  re- 
spectively. The  first  Pilot  Charts  to  be 
published  under  that  name  were  printed 
in  1883. 

Surveys  of  numerous  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific were  made  in  1874,  of  the  Amazon 
and  Madeira  Rivers  in  1880  and  the  West 
Coast  of  Mexico  in  1882.  Other  surveys 
were  meanwhile  conducted  by  regular 
naval  vessels. 

In  1890  regular  appropriations  were 
made  for  surveying  by  the  Hydrographic 
Office  under  the  title  "Ocean  and  Lake 
Surveys."  These  have  been  continued  an- 
nually since  that  time. 

Branch  Hydrographic  Offices  were  es- 
tablished in  five  ports  in  1884.  At  the 
present  time,  this  number  has  increased 
to  twenty.  These  offices,  by  direct  con- 
tact with  shipmasters  of  the  merchant 
marine,  collect  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  the  maritime  world. 

In  1894  a  letter-engraving  machine 
(Ourdan)  was  devised  in  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office.  This  machine  marked  a 
great  improvement  over  the  hand  engrav- 
ing method,  and,  with  modifications,  is 
still  in  use  today  for  chart  engraving. 

In  1912  the  Hydrographic  Office  pur- 
chased and  installed  a  lithographic  offset 
press,  using  zinc  plates,  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  charts.  This  is  the  first  time  such 
a  press  was  used  for  this  purpose.  Other 
Hydrographic  Offices  soon  followed  in 
adopting  the  offset  press,  which  is  now  in 
common  use. 

Printing  from  zinc  plates  facilitated 
the  use  of  colors  to  a  much  greater  extent 

(Page  IDS,  please) 
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CORDES     BROS. 


200  DAVIS  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


7/^KELVrN 
WHITE 

^^^     90  STAT€  $¥.       ^ 


BOSTON 


Capt.    Frank   Jansen,    13  61    South   Flower   St.,   Los  Angeles 

George  E.  Butler  Co.,   356  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

The  McCaffrey  Company,   82  5   Columbia  Street,  San  Diego 

Max  Kuner  Company,  812  First  Avenue,  Seattle 


John  Finn  Metal  Works 


SPECIAL   ARMATURE  METAL 

NICKEL   DIESEL  METAL  FOR  BEARINGS 

ZINC  PLATES  FOR  BOILERS 

GALVANIZING   AND   SHERARDIZING 

SAN  FRANCISCO--584  Second  Street— Phone  SUtter  4188 

LOS  ANGELES  BRANCH— ^54  South  San  Pedro  Street,  Los  Angeles 

Telephone  Michigan  0984 

SEATTLE  BRANCH— 106  W.  McGraw  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Telephone  SEneca  2466 


Propeller  Design 

•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 


Send  us  your 
problems  .  .  .  we 
specialize  in  pro- 
peller design. 

WILLIAM     LAM  B  I  E,  Naval  Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


There   is   an   Isherwood   System   for   every   type 
of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers 

Over  500,000  deadweight  tons — Freighters  and 
Tankers — on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 

4  Lloyds  Ave.,  London  E.C.3  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


San  Francisco  Bar   Pilots 

"Adventuress"  •   "California"  •  "Gracie  S" 
RADIO  —  K  F  S 

SIGNALS  FOR  PILOTS 

In  Fog — Blow  four  whistles  and  lay  to. 

When  Clear — Burn  blue  light  or  give  four  flashes  on  Morse 

lamp. 
Daylight — Set  Jack  at  foremast. 

SIGNALS  DISPLAYED  BY   PILOT   BOATS 

When   on  Station    Under  Sail — A   w^hite  light   is  carried   at 

masthead. 
When    Under  Power — A   red   light  under  w^hite;    a   flare  or 

torch  is  also  burned  frequently. 

TELEPHONES— Pilot  Office  from  9  :00  a.m.  to  4  :00  p.m.— DOuglas 
5436.  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  4:00  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  on 
Sundays  and  Holidays — EXbrook  4511. 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

Established  in  1890 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug  •  Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work  •  Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufacture'^ 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

.\t  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Burlingame  129 


HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  Derrick  Barges     •        .        •        •     Capacity  up  to  100  tons 
Submarine  Diving 

SHIP      CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 
Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 

Columbia  Steel  Co.'s  Products   (Subsidiary  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation) 

American  Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marme  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
56-62  Steuart  Street     -     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


*7<4e  Steel 


9*ixlUul444>  In  Aimnioa 


by  Irving  C.  Olds 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  U.  S.  Steel 


During  recent  months,  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  steel  industry  has 
been  the  consistently  high  rate  of  opera- 
tions, ranging  from  around  70  per  cent  of 
rated  ingot  capacity  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1940  to  more  than  90  per  cent  in  the  last 
quarter,  with  an  average  ingot  production 
for  the  year  slightly  in  excess  of  80  per 
cent  of  rated  capacity.  This  country  pro- 
duced more  steel  in  1940  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  exceeding  the  production  of 
the  record  year  of  1929  by  a  considerable 
amount. 

After  the  low  rates  at  which  the  steel 
industry  has  operated  almost  contin- 
uously since  1930,  it  is  gratifying  to  wit- 
ness such  a  substantial  realization  of  this 
basic  industry's  vast  resources,  both  in 
equipment  and  man  power,  but  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  causes  are 
transitory,  tracing  back  to  the  war  in 
Europe  and  to  generally  disturbed  condi- 
tions in  the  world,  and  that  readjustments 
will  follow  when  a  more  peaceful  day  is 
reached. 

Some  commentators  outside  of  the  steel 
industry  have  questioned  the  adequacy 
of  existing  steel  capacity  to  take  care  of 
demands  during  the  present  emergency. 
To  date,  the  nation's  defense  effort  has 
not  been  delayed  by  any  shortage  of  steel, 
and  no  such  delays  from  that  cause  are 
anticipated  by  the  industry. 

Present  ingot  capacity  of  the  industry 
is  about  60  per  cent  greater  than  the  peak 
production  in  1917 — during  the  World 
War — and  approximately  30  per  cent 
greater  than  the  ingot  production  of  the 
record  year  of  1929. 

The  subsidiaries  of  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  are  now  engaged  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  carefully-considered  program 
of  plant  improvement  and  extension.  Ex- 
penditures of  such  subsidiaries  during 
1940  for  improvements  and  extensions 
aggregated  approximately  $80,000,000, 
and  at  December  31,  1940,  the  unex- 
pended balance  on  authorizations  for  this 
program  amounts  to  approximately  $  1 5 5 ,- 
000,000.  Other  steel  companies  have  an- 


nounced plans  for  substantial  improve- 
ments and  extensions  in  their  facilities. 

PLxtensive  facilities  have  been  or  are 
now  being  installed  at  certain  plants  of 
subsidiaries  of  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration for  the  production  of  heavy  and 
light  armor  plate,  shell  forgings  and  un- 
loaded shells  and  bombs,  in  order  that 
these  subsidiaries  may  perform  contracts 


undertaken  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Program.  During  the  past 
year,  facilities  of  the  shipyard  at  Kearny, 
Xew  Jersey,  have  been  materially  in- 
creased, and  that  yard  is  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  vessels  for 
the  Navy  and  the  ]Maritime  Commission. 
A  subsidiary  is  now  operating  under  lease 
the  Government's  armor  plate  plant  at 
South  Charleston,  West  \'irginia,  which 
is  being  substantially  enlarged. 

We  start  the  new  year  with  a  deep  sense 
of  resi)()nsil)ility.  The  proper  utilization 
of  the  great  energies  and  resources  of  the 
country  can  be  attained  only  by  the  sus- 
tained and  coordinated  efforts  of  all  in 
willing  obedience  to  the  obligation  to 
make  the  public  interest  and  public  need 
paramount  to  all  other  interests  and  aims. 
I'nited  States  Steel  considers  itself  pre- 
pared to  fulfill  its  part  in  this  great  na- 
tional undertaking. 


A  Notable  Century 

( CoKtiiturd  from  page  106) 


than  was  possible  with  the  old  presses.  .As 
a  result,  the  Hydrographic  Office  began 
printing  the  light  blue  and  orange  tints 
on  charts  in  addition  to  the  buff  color 
used  for  the  land  tint.  Since  that  time, 
the  Hydrographic  Office  has  pioneered 
still  further  and  used  additional  tints, 
some  of  which  are  the  result  of  the  over- 
printing of  two  colors. 

The  most  notable  advance  in  hydro- 
graphic  surveying  for  many  years  oc- 
curred in  1922,  when  the  first  practical 
sonic  sounding  gear  was  developed  by 
the  Navy  and  installed  on  several  naval 
ships.  As  a  result  of  the  soundings  taken 
by  those  ships,  the  Hydrographic  Office 
produced  a  number  of  charts  showing  the 
cross  section  contours  of  the  bottom  of 
various  areas  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Sonic  sounding  gear  is  now  in  univer- 
sal use  for  modern  hydrographic  surveys. 
As  a  result  of  this  instrument,  soundings 
are  being  taken  at  a  hitherto  undreamed 
of  rate.  The  Hydrographic  Office  receives 


annually  about  100,000  sonic  soundings. 

In  the  same  year  (1922),  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  again  set  a  new  standard 
when  it  introduced  the  use  of  airplane 
mapping  in  connection  with  its  hydro- 
graphic  surveys.  The  use  of  photographs 
taken  from  planes  has  been  considered 
a  necessary  part  of  Hydrographic  Office 
surveying  since  that  date,  although  the 
practice  did  not  come  into  general  use 
until  some  time  later. 

In  1923  the  Pantograver,  a  machine 
which  combines  the  features  of  the  pan- 
tograph and  engraving  machine,  and 
which  compensates  for  distortion,  was 
devised  in  the  Hydrographic  Office  by 
two  of  its  employees.  This  machine  is 
considered  to  represent  the  greatest  ad- 
vance in  the  work  of  engraving  on  copper 
or  glass  for  many  years,  and  has  re- 
suted  in  great  economies  in  time  as  well 
as  cost. 

Although  none  of  the  improvements 
and  advances  made  in  recent  years  ap- 
proach in  stature  those  mentioned  above, 
numerous  other  improvements  have  been 
made  and  economies  effected  from  time  to 
tune.  The  Hydrographic  Office  has  al- 
ways been  the  leader  in  its  field,  and  al- 
most without  exception  has  either  origi- 
nated the  important  improvements  or  has 
been  the  first  to  adopt  them  when  in- 
vented elsewhere. 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMERCATOR  CORPORATION   (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 


PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 
AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC     & 
ENGINEERING     CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS...  ARMATURE  WINDING.  .SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .   FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield  8102 


SAN     FRANCISCO 


115-117  Steuart  St. 


Specify  FRANCE  Metal  Packing  for 
Marine  Engine  Piston  and  Valve  Rods 

Nearly  half  a  century  of  experience  guarantees  maximum 
performance  at  minimum  expense  for  high,  intermediate  and 
low  pressure  service. 

To  obtain  renewals  or  replacements,  furnish  the  number  stamped 
on  case  and  diameter  of  rod.  Write  for  new  Catalog  M-6. 
Sole  Authorized  Representatives : 


San  Francisco  —  Hercules  Equip- 
ment &  Rubber  Co.,  550-3rd 
Street— EXbrook  2575. 

Seattle — Guy  M.  Thompson,  1241 
South  Alaskan  Way  ■ —  Phone 
MAin  1870. 

Norfolk — C.  E.  Thurston  &  Sons, 
56  Commercial  Place  —  Phone 
Norfolk  2-6040. 


Los   Angeles  —  A.   C.   Elder,   2714 

South    Hill    St.— PRospect   9529. 
New   York    City — France    Packing 

Co.,  Room  107-E,  30  Church  St. 

— COrtlandt  7-6827. 
New    Orleans — R.    M.    Shad,    430 

Florida  Ave. — Phone  Galvez  1  503. 


THE     FRANCE     PACKING     COMPANY 
Tacony,  Phila.,  Penna. 


Or/gma/  ¥R\M:E 

METAI.  PACKliVG 


H 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 


ELLIOTT     COM  PA  NY 

LAGONDA     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 
LIBERTY     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Soles  ond  Service  Mointoined 
813  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  5213 

Los  Angeles,  1732  E.  7th  St.  Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  BIdg. 


•  LOW  TEMPERATURE... 

It  pays  to  have  the  protection  of  Mundct  "Jointite"  Corkboard  and 
Moulded  Cork  Pipe  Covering  in  storage  terminals  and  refrigerated 
spaces  aboard  ship.  This  low  temperature  insulation  gives  dependable 
protection  against  heat  infiltration.  Kcf)nomical,  long-lasting,  it  is 
easily  adaptable  to  individual  requirements.  Our  engineering  staff  will 
be  glad  to  help  with  specifications. 

•  HIGH  TEMPERATURE... 

We  carr\'  a  full  line  of  K  ic  M  asbestos  and  magnesia  insulating  prod- 
ucts for  marine  requirements.  K  &  M  insulation,  matle  by  Keasbey 
&  Mattison,  assures  highest  efficiency  and  maximum  power  savings  in 
high  temperature  operation.  For  full  information  on  either  low  or  high 
tem|)crature  insulation,  write  to  the  nearest  Mundet  office. 

MUNDET     CORK 

CORPORATION 

SAN   FRANCISCO 440  Brannan  Street 

LOS  ANGELES 1  850  N.  Main  Street 

Distributors  of  Miiitdet  Cork  Insulation  Products 

SEATTLE Pioneer  Sand  &  Gravel  Co. 

PORTLAND Pacific  Asbestos  &  Supply  Co. 


Contributing  to  your  overhead  economies! 


PLYMOUTH 


ROPE  •  •  •  offers  longer  life 
^j^j^'^s^  and  greater  depend- 

^^'^'^^^'^\         ability  in  hard  service 
/        because  of  its  unsur- 
^'^/^^        passable   QUALITY 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 


NORTH 


Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  L.  C.  Allenbrand  as 
manajjer  of  the  company's  sales  develop- 
ment division.  Mr.  .\llenbrand  succeeds 
G.  E.  Spain,  who  has  been  promoted  gen- 
eral sales  manager. 

Mr.  Allenbrand  was  born  near  King 
City.  Missouri,  and  received  his  early 
training  there.  After  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  he  went  to  work  for 
the  John  Deere  Plow  Company  of  Kan- 
sas City  in  1923. 

Mr.  Allenbrand  in  April,  1931,  came  to 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  as  a  special  rep- 
resentative in  the  general  sales  depart- 
ment. Within  si.x  months  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  sales  training  division,  and 
in  1932  was  made  sales  training  represen- 
tative for  the  Western  Division  of  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Leandro,  California.  He  remained  in 
that  capacity  until  May  of  1933,  then  he 
joined  the  organization  of  the  Doyle 
Tractor  and  Equipment  Co.,  Caterpillar 
distributor  at  Visalia,  California. 

Early  in  1934  he  returned  to  Caterpil- 
lar Tractor  Co.  at  the  Peoria,  Illinois, 
factory  as  assistant  manager  of  the  sales 
training  division.  He  has  held  that  posi- 
tion until  the  present  time,  and  in  that 
capacity  organized  the  company's  annual 


diesel  show  program.  During  recent  years 
he  also  organized  and  has  conducted  the 
company's  program  of  sales  meetings, 
which  are  held  at  distributors'  offices 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

lii^e^  to.  JtandU  Steel 

The  7()-year-ol(i  A.  M.  Byers  Com- 
pany, long  a  leader  in  the  manufacture  of 
wrought  iron,  has  announced  that  it  soon 
will  enlarge  its  activities  to  include  the 
production  of  a  broad  line  of  alloy  steels, 
including  stainless. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  L.  F. 
Rains,  president,  following  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Production  will  begin  within  four  to 
six  months.  An  addition  will  be  built  to 
the  company's  Ambridge  plant,  and  will 
be  used  as  a  melt  shop  for  new  electric 
furnace  equipment  that  is  to  be  installed. 
Other  basic  production  equipment  for 
heating  and  rolling  alloys  already  is  in 
existence  within  the  plant,  Mr.  Rains 
states. 

Initial  products  will  be  billets  and  bars 
for  alloy  steel  fabricators. 

"We  have  been  contemplating  for  some 


time  the  advisability  of  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  alloy  steels,  for  which 
there  has  been  a  constantly  growing  mar- 
ket that  does  not  contlict  with  our 
wrought  iron  business,"  said  Mr.  Rains. 

"Promotion  of  wrought  iron  in  jjresent 
markets,  and  the  development  of  new 
uses,  is  being  carried  on  in  an  extremely 
aggressive  and  organized  manner,  so  that 
WT  may  be  sure  of  our  full  share  of  busi- 
ness from  this  quarter,  and  in  direct  ratio 
to  a  rising  tide  of  demand.  Both  from  the 
standpoint  of  manufacturing  as  well  as 
sales  experience,  our  organization  is  well 
qualified  to  develop  along  specialty  lines. 
We  feel  that  we  have  reached  a  point  in 
our  corporate  existence  w'here  the  alloy 
steel  business  opens  up  new  opportuni- 
ties," he  concluded. 

Branch  offices  of  the  company  are  lo- 
cated at  Boston,  Chicago,  Houston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  St. 
Louis  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


\'.  M.  Friede,  naval  architect,  who  re- 
cently completed  the  design  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  three  new  cargo-passenger  ves- 
sels, S.  S.  Delbrasil,  S.  S.  Delorleans  and 
S.  S.  Deltargentino,  for  the  Mississippi 
Shipping  Company  of  New  Orleans,  has 
been  retained  by  the  company  as  their 
consulting  naval  architect. 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITERS 


More  than    5   Million  Under^voods 
have  been  produced  and  sold! 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT 

FISHER  COMPANY 
5  29-531  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


MARINE  SURVEYOR 

HULLS         CARGOES 
WHARFS        BERTHS 

INLAND  MARINE  ADJUSTER 

TRUCK  LOSSES 

Several  years  experience  in  New^  York  area.  In  order 
to  be  near  relatives  w^ishes  California  connection. 

Address:   "MARINE   SURVEYOR" 
Care  Pacific  Marine  Review,  San  Francisco 


SAVE  and  PLAY  SAFE 

There  are  Exides  for  every  type  and  size  of  vessel  ...  all  built  for 
absolutely  dependable  service  under  every  condition  afloat.  Combined 
with  the  long,  low-cost  service  they  give,  and  their  reasonable 
prices,  this  makes  Exide  a  money-saving  investment ...  aboard  the 
smallest  vessel  or  the  largest. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

The  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Storage  Batteries  for  Every  Purpose 
Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
•043  S.  Grand  Ave. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
1919-20  Smith  Tower  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
6150  Third  Street 
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SHIPBUILDING 


From  Puget  Sound  to  Southern  California — every  shipyard 
is  humming  with  activity — creating  a  greater  American 
Merchant  Marine. 

This  huge  program  means  that  during  the  next  five  years, 
based  on  the  present  backlog  of  orders,  over  a  billion  dollars 
will  be  spent  in  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilding — a  spectacular 
restoration  of  this  great  industry. 

Tubbs  Cordage  Company  and  Portland  Cordage  Company 
salute  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders  and  America's  rapidly 
growing  Merchant  Marine.  We  are  proud  that  Tubbs  and 
Portland  Marine  Rope  brands  are  aboard  so  many  of  these 
fine  ships  as  they  are  placed  into  service. 


As  manufacturers  of  rope  known  for  its  dependa- 
bility since  pioneer  days  in  the  West,  we  pledge  our 
utmost  efforts  to  be  "on  the  job  with  America's 
defense"! 


TUBBS    CORDAGE    CO.* 


Pacific     American 
Steamship  Association 

• 

Shipowners    Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast 

• 
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BHILGV  BOILER  [OniROL 
SERUES  S .  £ .  lomluiAdi 


NEW  TANKER  USES  COMPLETE  CONTROL  TO  INSURE 
SAFETY  AND  ECONOMY  IN   EVERYDAY  OPERATION 


'^  Aboard  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California  tanker  S.  S.  M.  E.  Lombardi, 
boilers  are  operated  at  all  times  including 
maneuvers  and  docking  by  a  complete 
system  of  Bailey  Combustion  and  Feed 
Water  Control. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  Combustion  Con- 
trol functions  of  (1)  maintaining  steam 
pressure,(2)  dividing  load  between  boilers, 
(3)  regulating  fuel  and  air  simultaneously 
from  changes  in  steam  pressure,  this 
complete  control  system  automatically 
maintains  the  most  efficient  fuel— air  ratio 
consistent  with  economy,  safety  and  free- 
dom from  smoke.  Bailey  Control  accurately 
measures  both  fuel  and   air  supplied  for 


combustion,  and  with  these  measurements 
as  a  guide,  regulates  fuel— air  ratio  to 
continuously  secure  safety  and  economy. 

The  many  advantages  of  complete  boiler 
control  are  demonstrated  in  bulletin  No. 
108  "Bailey  Boiler  Control  for  Marine 
Service".  Write  for  your  copy  now.         mm 

BAILEY    METER    COMPANY 

1074  IVANHOE  ROAD  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

San  Francisco  Office:  424  Sharon  Building 


This  Bailey  Boiler  Confrol  Panel 
aboard  fhe  S.  S.  M.  E.  Lombardi  is 
used  at  all  limes  including  maneuvers 
and  docking  to  insure  safety,  economy 
and    freedom    from    smoke    nuisance. 


unnsMMMR 

BOILER  METERS  •  MULTI-POINTER  GAGES  •  FLUID  METERS  •  RECORDERS  •  SUPERHEAT  CONTROL  •  DESUPERHEAT  CONTROL  •  COMBUSTION  CONTROL  •  FEED  WATER  CONTROL 
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C^ditanial  6aHi4ne4/d 


Pani  Caudal 

at  San  ^nxi^nxU^o- 

For  many  years  Pacific  Marine  Review  has  advocated 
the  return  of  the  control  of  her  port  to  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco.  We  are  glad  that  now  the  community  is  be- 
coming more  unanimous  in  demanding  this  return. 

Principal  reason  for  the  urgency  of  the  present  demand  is 
the  raising  of  rentals  and  of  tolls  by  the  State  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners.  This,  acording  to  the  various  civic  bodies 
interested,  will  drive  commerce  away  from  the  port. 

The  center  of  San  Francisco's  waterfront  is  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing. For  two  generations,  the  commuter  traffic  through  this 
building  has  provided  a  very  large  share  of  the  revenues  of 
the  port.  These  same  civic  bodies  very  enthusiastically  take 
credit  for  promoting  and  building  two  bridges,  and  in  order  to 
assure  the  financial  success  of  these  bridges  they  actively  put 
out  of  business  the  ferry  system  that  supported  the  rents  of 
the  Ferry  Building. 

This  action  made  the  raising  of  port  tolls  and  rents  inevit- 
able. Such  short-sightedness  is  rather  characteristic  of  San 
Francisco  in  a  long  list  of  dealings  with  the  State  of  California 
and  with  Washington. 

Turning  the  port  over  to  the  State  was  among  the  first 
instances  of  this  failure  to  provide  for  the  future.  There  should 
have  been  provision  made  in  the  act  for  the  return  of  the  port 
when  San  Francisco  was  ready  to  take  it. 

The  Raker  Act,  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  District,  are  later 
examples. 

The  principal  reason  for  returning  the  port  control  to  San 
Francisco  is  that  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  may  learn  to 
take  an  interest  in  port  matters. 

Those  portions  of  the  bay  and  ocean  coast  line  of  the  County 
of  San  Francisco  that  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  City  and 
County  commissions  are  very  well  managed,  and  will  compare 
favorably  in  beauty  and  utility  with  similar  city  projects 
anywhere. 

We  believe  that  a  city  Port  Commission  would  manage  our 
waterfront  well. 

We  know  that  to  keep  the  tolls  at  a  basic  rate  attractive  to 


commerce  will  cost  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  some  addi- 
tional taxes.  These  taxes  will  create  an  interest  in  the  water- 
front, and  that  is  what  is  needed  to  make  a  really  successful 
port. 

San  Francisco,  awakened  to  its  function  as  a  shipping  center, 
can  become  a  truly  great  port  city,  promoting  and  financing 
international  trade  over  all  the  seas. 


cuiA  State  "^aa^el 


Claims  of  many  California  firms  holding  cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee  contracts  with  the  Government  in  connection  with  the 
National  Defense  Program,  that  purchases  of  material  by 
them  to  fulfill  their  contracts  are  not  subject  to  the  sales  tax, 
have  been  rejected  in  a  recent  opinion  by  Attorney  General 
Earl  Warren,  given  to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  accord- 
ing to  William  G.  Bonelli,  fourth  district  member  of  the  Board. 

Contention  of  the  contractors  that  in  purchasing  materials 
they  are  merely  acting  as  purchasing  agents  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  therefore  not  required  to  pay  the  tax,  governmental 
purchases  being  exempt  from  it,  was  overruled  by  Warren ;  his 
opinion,  declaring  that  an  effort  to  have  the  legislation  author- 
izing the  contracts  include  a  clause  establishing  the  status  of 
contractors  as  purchasing  agents,  was  voted  down  by  Congress. 

As  the  value  of  these  contracts  placed  by  the  Government 
in  Southern  California  amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars, 
with  a  proportionately  large  sum  of  sales  tax  revenue  due  the 
State  from  purchases  made  under  them,  Bonelli  considers  the 
attorney  general's  opinion  of  particular  importance  to  all  buy- 
ing or  selling  under  this  type  of  contract.  He  urges  their  co- 
operation with  the  Board  in  its  effort  to  collect  the  tax,  now 
that  its  validity  has  been  established. 

In  an  accompanying  opinion,  Warren  ruled  that  sales  of 
motor  vehicle  fuel  to  the  contractors  is  subject  to  the  California 
gasoline  tax. 

Of  course,  these  taxes  become  part  of  the  cost  and  are  passed 
on  to  the  Federal  National  Defense  Budget  and  so  back  to 
the  people — all  part  of  our  very  foolish  merry-go-round  of 
political  spirals  multiplying  tax  bills. 
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Ttio  recent 
snaps  on 
San  Francisco 
ivaterfront 


by  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land, 

U.S.N.  (Ret.) 


It  is  informative  at  times  to  walk  out 
of  the  woods  into  a  cleared  patch  and  see 
that  you  are  living  in  a  forest  rather  than 
beside  a  couple  of  trees. 

Standing  out  in  that  cleared  patch, 
which  happens  to  be  the  beautiful  city 
of  New  Orleans  at  the  moment,  I  have 
been  trying  to  look  at  the  problems  of 
the  merchant  marine  as  a  whole  in  "A 
world  in  flames." 

With  this  world  of  ours  in  flames, 
a  lot  of  things  that  were  inert  are  chang- 
ing, and  changing  rapidly.  And  of  these, 
one  of  the  most  important  to  the  peace- 
ful citizens  of  the  United  States  is  their 
merchant  marine.  It  is  not  your  merchant 
marine  or  my  merchant  marine,  and  no 
part  of  it  will  be  anybody's  private  prop- 
erty to  do  with  as  he  likes  until  this 
emergency  is  well  past.  Many  of  you  are 
already  cooperating  in  the  National  De- 
fense Program.  Others  know  what  may 
be  demanded  of  you,  and  are  ready.  In 
their  merchant  marine,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  a  service  which  has  already 
joined  the  colors  and  which  is  ready  and 
prepared  to  care  for  the  interests  of  all 
the  people. 

The  merchant  marine  is  one  of  those 
services  which  has  a  dual  function.  In 
time  of  peace  it  serves  the  commerce  of 
the  nation ;  in  time  of  emergency  it  serves 
the  armed  forces.  It  should  be  large 
enough  to  serve  both;  commerce  must 
not  stop  even  in  an  emergency.  World 
developments  have  forced  us  against  our 
will  into  a  period  of  emergency,  and  the 
merchant  ships  of  this  country  are  now 
serving  the  Navy,  the  Army  and  the  in- 


dustrial plants  which  are  building  our 
weapons  of  defense. 

A  lot  of  things  are  called  lifelines,  but 
to  none  does  the  term  apply  as  aptly  as  to 
ocean-going  ships.  That  is  where  the  life- 
line was  developed,  where  it  is  used  today 
and  where  it  brings  out  the  real  heroism 
of  the  men  who  follow  the  sea. 

"A  Hell  of  a  Fix" 

Where  would  this  country  be  today 
if  it  did  not  have  a  strong  merchant  ma- 
rine? Specifically,  where  would  our  Navy 
be  without  that  merchant  marine?  To 
both  of  my  questions  I  answer,  "In  a 
hell  of  a  fix!"  If  you  want  to  throw  in 
a  third  question — where  would  our  indus- 
tries be? — it  will  get  the  same  reply.  And 
this  goes  once  for  those  critics  who  said 
we  were  building  too  many  ships,  and  it 
goes  twice  for  those  economists  who  prove 
(solely  to  their  own  satisfaction)  that 
we  do  not  need  a  merchant  marine. 

Preparedness  is  the  key  word  of  all  the 
country's  activities  today.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing  to  see  men  and  women  unsel- 
fishly giving  their  energies  to  this  pro- 
gram. As  Coordinator  of  Shipbuilding  for 
the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, I  have  been  able  to  see  some  im- 
portant men  making  real  sacrifices  in  this 
regard.  I  think  America  can  be  proud  of 
the  progress  of  this  program  for  making 
it  strong  in  every  part  of  its  system. 

Merchant  Shipping  Prepared 

One  thing  that  is  making  it  easier  to  do 
the  herculean  work  of  defense  in  other 
fields  is  the  fact  that  it  has  already  been 
well  started  in  the  merchant  marine.  The 


merchant  marine  is  prepared  to  the  limit 
of  our  available  funds.  It  is  prepared  to- 
day for  any  duty  which  it  may  be  asked 
to  do.  I  won't  say  it  is  the  only  major 
industry  which  is  prepared,  but  I  will 
say  that  in  all  the  worries  that  official 
Washington  has  had  to  go  through  in  re- 
cent months  in  the  preparedness  program, 
it  has  not  had  to  worry  very  much  about 
shipping.  Frankly,  I  don't  believe  official  j 
Washington  has  worried  enough  about  the  I 
merchant  marine.  The  defense  program  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  is  further  along 
than  any  other  comparable  defense  activ- 
ity, but  I  am  not  satisfied  that  we  are  far 
enough  along. 

But  the  groundwork  is  prepared.  In 
1936,  Congress  passed  a  new  Merchant 
Marine  Act  providing  for  the  rebuilding 
of  our  merchant  shipping  for  the  joint 
purpose  of  fostering  our  commerce  and 
aiding  our  national  defense.  In  1938,  af- 
ter finding  that  both  these  purposes  would 
suffer  under  a  fleet  which  was  more  than 
90  per  cent  obsolete,  we  set  out  upon  a 
building  program — a  program  planned 
with  both  of  these  purposes  in  mind.  Un- 
der that  program,  we  have  started  179 
new  ships,  the  first  real  addition  to  our 
merchant  fleet  since  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War.  Of  these  179,  84  have  been 
launched  and  56  are  already  in  service. 
Ships  are  being  launched  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  week  and  completed  at  the  same 
rate. 

As  the  international  crisis  became  ap- 
parent in  the  summer  of  1939,  the  Com- 
mission accelerated  its  program  and 
awarded  contracts  for  67  ships  in  42  days. 
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ivorld  liner, 
American 
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Thus  peacetime  prices  were  obtained  for 
what  will  be  National  Defense  equipment 
in  this  emergency.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  acceleration  program  did  not  glut  the 
ship  market.  None  of  the  Commission's 
new  construction  is  lying  around  idle  for 
want  of  a  trade  to  put  it  in.  Practically 
all  of  our  new  ships  are  either  sold  or 
chartered  to  private  operators. 

One  of  the  things  which  makes  these 
ships  particularly  valuable  to  us  at  this 
time  is  sinkings  of  foreign  vessels.  An- 
other is  the  restricted  use  of  ships  of  the 
maritime  nations  of  the  world  due  to 
blockades.  Acknowledged  merchant  ma- 
rine losses  of  allied  and  neutral  countries 
up  to  the  end  of  November  were  nearly 
four  million  tons.  The  British  losses  alone 
were  not  far  from  2^  million  tons. 
While  new  British  construction  plus  the 
use  of  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of  Nor- 
wegian, Dutch,  Belgian  and  French  ships 
made  up  for  losses  through  the  end  of 
September,  the  British  Minister  of  Ship- 
ping recently  admitted  that  their  ship- 
yards can  no  longer  equalize  the  losses. 
For  a  nation  such  as  ours,  which  has  re- 
cently been  carrying  less  than  a  third  of 
its  own  commerce,  such  a  severe  decline 
in  world  tonnage  could  be  disastrous.  For- 
tunately, it  will  not  be  for  us. 

When  the  emergency  became  acute,  the 
Navy  set  out  to  acquire  some  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  auxiliaries  which  it  needed. 
Thus  far  the  Navy  has  acquired  a  large 
number  of  merchant  ships.  Among  them 
were  23  of  the  new  vessels  laid  down  by 
the  Maritime  Commission.  And  of  these 
23,  12  were  the  large,  19-knot,  National 


Defense  tankers  which  were  the  first  unit 
of  the  Commission's  program  after  the 
passenger  ship  America.  Those  12  tankers 
will  carry  a  total  of  more  than  72,000,000 
gallons  of  oil  at  a  speed  which  will  en- 
able them  to  keep  up  with  the  battle  fleet. 
Using  battleship  fuel  consumption  as  a 
basis,  those  tankers  will  enable  vessels  of 
our  fighting  fleet  to  steam  a  total  of  more 
than  800,000  nautical  miles  without  put- 
ting in  at  a  naval  base. 

The  Navy  has  taken  seven  of  our  C-2 
type  freighters  which  can  make  better 
than  1 7  knots  and  is  using  them  as  am- 
munition and  cargo  ships.  It  has  taken 
four  of  our  C-3  type  freighters,  which 
have  operated  at  19  knots,  and  is  using 
them  for  submarine  and  seaplane  tenders. 

The  quickness  with  which  these  ves- 
sels were  acquired,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  will  be  converted,  are  testa- 
ments to  the  careful  planning  of  this  pro- 
gram. A  complete  understanding  has  been 
had  with  the  Navy  Department  from  the 
inception.  Designs  were  made  with  Navy 
needs  in  mind,  and  were  approved  by  the 
Navy.  Gun  locations,  accessibility  of  car- 
go spaces,  compartmentation  were  all 
planned  for  naval  use.  Today  the  care 
which  went  into  this  designing  and  build- 
ing is  proving  itself. 

Personnel  Training 

In  describing  the  merchant  marine  pre- 
paredness program  of  the  last  four  years, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  mention  the  train- 
ing of  merchant  marine  personnel  which 
was  begun  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
in  1938.  That  program,  the  details  of 
which  are  known  to  most  of  vou,  has  al- 


ready begun  to  raise  standards.  Its  value 
as  a  protection  to  lives  of  passengers  and 
crew  and  to  cargo  has  been  demonstrated. 

Today  there  are  more  than  600  young 
men  being  trained  in  shipboard  service  in 
the  cadet  program.  More  than  100  of  the 
cadet  officers  have  already  been  called  to 
active  duty  by  the  Navy.  All  cadets  are 
members  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  In  the 
Maritime  Service,  which  trains  experi- 
enced licensed  and  unlicensed  personnel 
and  apprentice  seamen,  there  are  6,000 
now  enrolled.  This  is  roughly  ten  per  cent 
of  the  total  employment  on  seagoing 
vessels. 

"Total  defense"  requires  that  every 
man  and  woman  do  his  job  as  efficiently 
as  possible.  Our  seamen  and  officers  are 
learning  to  do  theirs  efficiently,  and  are 
glad  of  the  opportunity.  IVIany  are  join- 
ing the  Naval  Reserve,  still  more  are  get- 
ting training  in  the  use  of  anti-aircraft 
and  broadside  guns  or  learning  the  skill 
of  radio  communications.  All  are  learning 
to  work  well  so  that  they  may  safeguard 
that  lifeline,  both  for  themselves  and  their 
country. 

Acquisition  for  Navy 
As  the  nature  of  the  emergency  has  be- 
come more  clear  in  recent  months,  the 
Maritime  Commission,  in  cooperation 
with  private  operators,  has  carried  on 
several  other  preparedness  activities 
which  have  rounded  out  its  defense  pro- 
gram. At  the  request  of  the  Navy,  it  has 
handled  the  acquisition  of  merchant  ships. 
Thirty-seven  of  these  have  been  bought 
for  the  Navy,  including  the  new  construc- 
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£.  £.  M,  C  JlaniLanxii 


A  New  Steam 
For  Standard  Oil 


The  break  of  the  poop  and  the  stack 


In  January  —  there  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  the  new  steamer  M.  E.  Lom- 
bardi,  a  tankship  designed  for  speciaHzed 
service  by  the  Marine  Department  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  and 
built  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
She  was  welcomed  to  her  home  port  by  a 
group  of  marine  experts,  who,  after  a  sur- 
vey of  the  vessel,  gave  her  their  enthusias- 
tic endorsement. 

This  vessel  is  the  size  of  ship  that  most 
old-timers  like  for  a  seagoing  hull.  Xot  a 
large  tanker  as  modern  tankers  go,  but  a 
medium-sized  ship,  she  was  designed  and 
built  for  delivery  of  various  Standard  Oil 
products  in  bulk  to  the  smaller  ports  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  from  Mexico  to  Alaska, 
and  for  occasional  trips  transpacific  to  the 
smaller  island  ports,  such  as  Guam  or 
Midway. 

Her  characteristics  are  given  in  the 
table  herewith. 

M.  E.  Lombardi  is  a  three-island  type 
hull  with  a  raked  clipper  stem  and  a 
cruiser  stern.  She  has  one  complete  deck, 
a  forecastle,  short  bridge  and  short  poop. 
She  is  propelled  by  a  single  screw  driven 
through  double  reduction  gearing  by  a 
cross-compound  steam  turbine  deriving 
steam  from  two  water  tube  boilers. 

Going  aboard  this  tanker,  one  is  im- 
pressed immediately  by  the  smart  and  ef- 
fective color  scheme  on  the  decks  and  the 
deck  erections.  This  is  a  combination  of 
deck  brown,  red  enamel,  aluminum  and 
black  carefullv  worked  out  not  onlv  for 


smart  appearance  but  to  give  maximum 
visibility  where  most  needed,  and  to 
afford  distinguishing  contrasts  between 
functional  details.  Thus  practically  all 
fittings  rising  from  the  main  deck  are  in 
red  enamel.  If  they  project  vertically 
above  the  fioor  plane  of  the  fore  and  aft 
bridge,  the  part  below  that  plane  is  in  red 
enamel  and  the  part  above  is  in  aluminum. 
-Above  the  plane  of  the  fore  and  aft  bridge. 


red  enamel  appears  only  in  the  hand  rails 
of  the  ladders  and  in  a  few  hatch  coam- 
ings and  hatch  covers. 

Black  appears  on  all  heated  surfaces, 
such  as  the  main  stack,  the  galley  stack 
and  the  steam  cylinders  of  the  winches, 
the  windlass  and  the  towing  engine.  All 
standing  wire  rope  rigging  is  aluminum, 
all  serving  on  this  rigging  is  black  and  all 
turnbuckles  red  enamel.  The  masts  are 


Navigating  bridge  has  ample  room,  unobstructed  lision  and  every  essential  modern 
naiigation  and  control  instrument 
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Tanker 

Company  of  California 


Forecastle,  looking  aft.  Steam  iviiidlass  and  niooiing  winches 


aluminum  above  fore  and  aft  bridge,  red 
enamel  below.  The  large  block  "S"  on 
each  side  of  stack  is  aluminum.  All  cargo 
oil  piping  under  the  fore  and  aft  bridge  is 
red  enamel. 

In  the  cargo  tank  space,  there  are  two 
continuous  longitudinal  oil-tight  bulk- 
heads, seven  transverse  oil-tight  l)ulk- 
heads  and  an  oil-tight  bulkhead  on  the 
center  line  in  way  of  No.  4  cargo  tank. 
This  arrangement  provides  twenty-four 
cargo  tanks. 

All  cargo  tank  hatches  are  oval  in  shape 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  No.  4 
cargo  space,  are  72  inches  by  48  inches. 
The  No.  4  hatches,  including  the  pump 
room  wing  tanks,  are  60  inches  by  36 
inches.  .All  of  these  hatches  have  30-inch 
coamings,  and  each  is  fitted  with  a  cover- 
lifting  gear  actuated  by  a  bronze  screw. 
Each  cover  has  a  10-inch  ullage  plate  with 
a  bronze  rim,  a  weighted  cover  and  a 
bronze  tlame-arresting  screen.  Each  hatch 


General  Characteristics 

Length  O.  A 396'9" 

Length  B.P 375'0" 

Beam  molded   57'0" 

Depth  molded  U.D.S.A 29'0" 

Sheer  fwd.  EL 8'9" 

Sheer  aft  A.P 4'4" 

Camber  U.D 14>^" 

Designed  EL.  draft 24'0" 

Corresponding  deadweight  .  .  .  7300  tons 

Summer  draft  LL 24'9?8" 

Corresponding  deadweight  ...7  700  tons 

Shp  normal 3 100  tons 

Speed    13  knots 

Cargo  capacity  98'7r  full.  .  . 

58,600  bbls.  (42  gal.) 

P^orward  D.T.  ballast    365  tons 

Eueloil 2278  bbls. 

After  bunker  fuel  oil 3 140  bbls. 

-After  peak  tank  fresh  water.  .  .  86.5  tons 
Double  bottom  aft  fresh  water.  145  tons 
Culinarv  tanks  fresh  water.  ...      74  tons 


is  fitted  with  a  4-inch  venting  line  led  to  a 
Shand  &  Jurs  pressure-vacuum  valve.  The 
outlet  from  each  of  these  valves  is  piped 
up  to  an  8-inch  header  that  leads  to  the 
nearest  mast,  and  the  vapor  escape  is  up 
the  mast  and  released  at  a  high  point  on 
the  mast  through  a  Shand  &  Jurs  flame- 
arrester.  A  railed  platform  is  fitted  to  each 
mast  to  facilitate  cleaning  and  overhaul- 
ing these  arresters. 

Drain  valves  are  fitted  in  the  vent 
headers  at  their  lowest  point,  and  weighted 
relief  valves  are  fitted  in  the  mast  headers. 

For  shutting  off  mast  vents  and  for 
dividing  the  vent  piping  system  into  two 
sections,  Merco-Nordstrom  lubricated 
plug  cocks  are  fitted. 

The  after  end  of  the  cargo  tank  vent 
lines  header  is  hooked  in  with  the  flue  gas 
system  so  that  inert  flue  gas  can  be  led 
through  the  venting  system  into  any  cargo 
tank  to  fill  the  ullage  space  and  thereby 
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M.  E.  Lomhardi  has  siveet  lines 
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protect  the  cargo  against  fire.  This  system 
consists  of  a  750-cfni  blower  with  suction 
connection  to  a  flue  gas  cooler,  the  incom- 
ing side  of  same  being  connected  to  the 
uptake  of  each  boiler.  This  cooler  is 
served  with  cooling  water  by  the  fire  and 
sanitary  pumps. 

There  are  two  steel  masts  and  four  steel 
king  posts.  The  masts  and  kind  posts  are 
each  fitted  with  ladders  for  full  height. 
Two  of  the  king  posts  are  installed  one  on 
each  side  of  inmip  room  amidships.  F'.ach 
of  these  posts  is  fitted  with  a  steel  boom 
of  four  tons  capacity  for  handling  oil  hose. 

The  other  two  posts  are  installed  one 
on  each  side  of  casing  aft  of  stack.  Each 
of  these  posts  is  fitted  with  a  four-ton 
steel  boom  for  handling  machinery  jiarts 
and  stores,  and  with  step  sockets  for  this 
boom  on  forward  and  aft  sides  of  post. 
Two  5-ton  steel  booms  are  fitted  to  the 
goose  neck  of  the  foremast,  and  step  sock- 
ets for  these  booms  are  fitted  one  on  the 
after  side  of  foremast  and  one  on  each  side 
of  mainmast. 

Location  of  fair  leaders,  chocks  and 
cargo  winches  serving  these  booms  is 
shown  on  the  general  arrangement  here- 
with. 

Amidships,  the  cargo  pump  room  is  in 
the  Xo.  4  tank  space,  and  just  aft  of  the 
pump  room  hatch  on  the  upper  deck  are 
four  8-inch  discharge  pipes  running 
thwartship,  with  discharge  openings  port 
and  starboard,  and  one  8-inch  discharge 
line  running  aft  for  discharge  over  the 
stern. 

These  discharge  pipes  are  all  arranged 
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with  filling  by-pass  connections. 

Where  required,  the  pipe  lines  are 
fitted  with  Shand  &  Jurs  standard  line 
blinds  for  segregating  the  pumps  and  i)re- 
venting  contamination  between  mixed 
cargoes.  All  valves  are  of  the  non-rising 
stem  wedge  type  with  ToI)in  bronze  stems 
and  with  hand  holes  comj^letely  bronze 
fitted.  All  gaskets  are  Hydroil,  by  the 
-Anchor  Packing  Company. 

Four  main  cargo  pumps  are  installed. 
These  are  of  the  horizontal  duplex  direct- 
acting  reciprocating  steam  type  16"  x  14" 
X  18",  and  each  has  a  capacity  of  880  gpm 
at  60  fpm  piston  speed.  In  addition,  there 
are  two  auxiliary  cargo  pumps  of  the  same 
type  10"  X  7"  x  10",  each  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  200  gpm  at  68  fpm  piston  speed. 
These  capacities  are  maintained  against  a 
discharge  pressure  of  115  psi  on  a  steam 
pressure  of  175  psi  (either  saturated  or 
50°  superheat)  when  exhausting  against 
10  psi  gage  back  pressure.  The  steam  end 
of  these  pumps  has  high  grade  cast  iron 
cylinders  and  pistons  with  steel  piston 
rod.  The  pump  cylinders  are  cast  iron 
with  bronze  liners,  bronze  pistons  and 
bronze  piston  rods,  and  are  fitted  with  all 
bronze  valve  service.  All  cargo  pumps 
were  built  by  the  National  Transit  Pump 
and  Machinery  Company. 

The  combined  capacity  of  this  pump- 
ing plant  is  5600  barrels  an  hour,  so  that 
if  this  tanker  were  loaded  with  all  tanks 
full  of  one  grade  of  fuel  oil,  the  pumps 
could  empty  her  in  about  ten  hours.  This 
condition  will  probably  never  exist.  We 
cite  it  merely  to  show  that  there  is  ample 
pump  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  special- 
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Mrs.  M.  E.  Lombardi  makes  an  impression.  When  she  christens  them  they  stay  christened 


View  showing  stern,  rudder  and  propell 
just  before  launching 


ized  deliveries  at  various  ports  without 
delay  in  ship's  schedule. 

All  deck  machinery  is  steam  driven, 
built  by  American  Engineering  Company, 
and  includes: 

One  double-reduction  spur-geared  hori- 
zontal steam  windlass  capable  of  hoisting 
simultaneously  both  anchors  from  30- 
fathom  depth  at  a  chain  speed  of  30  fpm. 
Wildcats  and  locking  heads  are  of  cast 
steel.  Two  whelpless  gypsey  heads  24 
inches  in  diameter  and  27  inches  long  are 
mounted  on  extensions  of  the  interme- 
diate shafts. 

Six  mooring  winches  each  with  a  10"  x 
10"  engine  geared  to  produce  a  pull  of 
13,100  lbs.  on  100  psi  steam  and  a  maxi- 
mum pull  of  20,000  lbs.  These  winches: 
will  accommodate  on  the  drum  1300  feet 
of  1  '4 -inch  cable:  have  a  winding  speed 
of  130  feet  a  minute;  and  are  ec^uipped 
with  an  automatic  tension  device.  They 
are  located:  one  on  poop  deck  aft;  two  on 
top  of  the  poop  deck  house,  one  port  and 
one  starboard  at  c}uarters;  two  on  fore- 
castle deck,  one  port  and  one  starboard: 
and  one  on  uf)per  deck  forward.  The 
winches  on  poop  deck  and  on  upper  deck 
forward  are  fitted  with  gypsey  heads. 

One  heavy  duty  mooring  winch  for 
warping  use,  located  on  up[)er  deck  amid- 
shifis,    with    extension    shaft    to   gypsey 
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At  the  after-launching  luncheon,  J.  H.  McEacher 
Company  of  California,  says 

heads   port    and   starboard;    two   cargo 
winches;  and  a  winch  for  stores. 

Crew's  Quarters 

In  the  bridge  erection,  one  notes  a 
change  from  the  usual  arrangement  in 
that  on  the  bridge  deck  level  this  erection 
houses:  live  rooms  accommodating  a  total 
of  ten  seamen;  a  room  for  the  bo's'n;  a 
room  for  the  pumpman;  the  seamen's 
washroom ;  the  four-berth  hospital  and  its 
bathroom;  and  the  owner's  room  and 
bath.  Each  seaman's  stateroom  is  pro- 
vided with:  one  combination  desk;  two 
armchairs;  one  standard  pipe  standee 
with  two  berths,  each  32  inches  by  78 
inches  clear  inside,  and  fitted  with  stand- 
ard mattresses;  one  china  wash  basin  with 
running  fresh  hot  and  cold  water;  one 
toilet  cabinet  of  the  medicine  locker  type 
with  mirror  door  and  with  a  rack  for  a 
water  container  and  two  glasses;  two 
clothes  lockers  of  the  built-in  type,  of 
large  size  and  fitted  with  hat  shelf,  coat 
hooks  and  rail  for  clothes  hangers;  a  soap 
holder  and  a  towel  rack ;  a  book  rack  and 
a  radio  shelf;  carpet  runners  in  front  of 
the  standee  berths;  drapes  on  the  air 
ports;  a  bulkhead  receptacle  for  radio  at- 
tachment ;  a  ceiling  light  with  switch  at 
the  door ;  a  pullman  type  reading  light  for 
each  berth;  a  steam  radiator  for  heating; 
and  ample  mechanical  ventilation. 

Here  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
provision  of  sanitary  equipment  in  these 
quarters  is  far  more  adequate  than  was 
considered  necessary  for  first  class  passen- 
gers twenty  years  back.  For  instance,  these 
ten  seamen  and  two  petty  officers  on  the 
bridge  deck  of  this  tanker  have  nine  wash 
basins,  two  baths  and  two  toilets  for  their 
exclusive  use,  all  of  which  are  equipped 


H,  manager  Marine  Department,  Standard  Oil 
a  few  well-chosen  words 

with  the  highest  grade  of  plumbing  fit- 
tings, and  are  vented  and  drained  in  the 
most  approved  manner. 

The  normal  crew  on  this  vessel  would 
be  37  persons,  for  whom  there  are  in- 
stalled 38  wash  basins,  16  baths  and  15 
toilets.  We  cite  these  figures  merely  to 
show  that  ship  management  these  days  is 
providing  in  very  lavish  fashion  for  the 
comfort  and  health  of  ships'  personnel, 
and  that  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia is  a  leader  in  this  phase  of  intelli- 
gent ship  operation  management. 

This  accommodation  for  seamen  in  the 
bridge  erection  is  made  possible  by  mov- 
ing the  captain's  suite  from  the  upper 
bridge  deck  to  the  navigating  bridge  deck 


just  aft  of  the  chart  room,  and  so  finding 
room  on  the  upper  bridge  level  for:  the 
staterooms  and  baths  for  first,  second  and 
third  mates  and  pilot;  the  ship's  office; 
and  the  radio  room  and  radio  operator's 
stateroom. 

The  color  scheme  of  these  rooms  is  very 
attractive.  Bulkheads  and  lockers  are  a 
pale  green  with  black  lacquer  border, 
ceiling  is  in  cream,  berths  and  radiators 
are  aluminum,  decks  are  in  tan  lacquer 
and  doors  in  brown  lacquer. 

This  color  scheme  with  slight  varia- 
tions is  carried  throughout  the  crew's  and 
oflicers"  quarters.  Thus  all  alleyways,  com- 
panionways  and  spaces  like  chart,  gyro 
compass,  wheel  house  and  steering  en- 
gine rooms  have  buff  bulkheads  and 
cream  ceilings.  The  alleyways  have  red 
lacquer  decks  and  companionway  ladder 
rails  and  sides  are  red  enamel.  The  galley 
has  cream  walls  and  cream  ceiling. 

Moving  the  ten  seamen  to  the  bridge 
deck  provides  ample  room  to  properly 
house:  the  steward,  cook,  messboys,  gal- 
ley, officers'  mess,  crew's  mess  and  crew's 
lounge  on  the  poop  deck ;  all  the  engineer 
officers  on  top  of  poop  deck  house;  and 
all  firemen  and  oilers  and  wipers,  laundry, 
refrigeration  machinery,  refrigerated 
space  for  galley  stores,  butcher  shop  and 
engineers'  laboratory  on  the  upper  deck 
level  under  the  poop. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

Steam  is  generated  in  two  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  water  tube  boilers  designed  for  a 
working  pressure  of  400  psi  gage  and  a 


The  steering  gear  is  of  the  electro-hydraulic  American  Engineering  Co.  type 
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Que  of  the  tti'o  G.  E.  200-kiv  geared  tiirbo-generating  sets  for  supplying  electric  energy 
for  auxiliary  potver,  lighting  and  cooking 


Diagrammatic  arrangement  of  the  Bailey  combustion  and  feed  water  control 


BAILEY    THERMO   HYDRAULIC 
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MASTER     STEAM 
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FORCED  DRAFT  FAN 


SUPERHEATED 
STEAM  -4=^ 
OUTLET 


^ 


BOILER 


STEAM  PRESSURE  CONNECTION 
-TO  MASTER    PRESSURE 
CONTROLLER 


S  (or  K  j) 


FUEL- AIR 
•  RATIO    CONTROLLERS 
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Below  is  shoivn  the  engine  room  of  the  M.  E. 
Lombardi  uith  its  Westinghoiise  cross-com- 
pound, double  reduction  geared  turbine,  which 
is  rated  }100  shp  at  9i  rpm  of  the  propeller 
shaft,  and  drives  the  hull  at  li  knots 

At  right,  a  close-up  of  the  operating 
control  stand 
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Au  auxiliary  dicsel-driieu  generator  is  prot'icled  for  electric  service  in  port  or  when  laid  up 


total  temperature  of  750  K  at  the  super- 
heater outlet  at  full  load.  Each  of  these 
boilers:  has  a  water-heating  surface  of 
3596  square  feet;  evaporates  17,000 
pounds  per  hour;  and  is  fitted  with  Deca- 
gon oil  burners.  Combustion  air  is  sup- 
plied to  these  burners  by  motor-driven 
forced  draft  fans,  which  discharge 
through  the  combustion  air  heaters  into 
the  double  casings  of  the  boilers  and  so 
to  the  burners.  Bailey  automatic  combus- 
tion and  draft  control  is  fitted.  Fuel  oil  is 
served  to  the  burners  by  two  De  Laval 
(I^NIO)  motor-driven  pumps  each  with  a 
capacity  of  10  gpm  at  300  psi  pressure. 

Combustion  Control 

The  master  steam  pressure  indicator- 
controller  establishes  an  air  loading  pres- 
sure which  automatically  positions  the 
Bailey  control  drive  on  the  forced  draft 
damper  and  the  Bailey  control  valve  in 
the  fuel-oil  supply  line,  in  accordance  with 
the  load  requirements  as  indicated  by 
slight  variations  in  steam  pressure.  This 
loading  pressure  automatically  divides 
the  load  equally  between  the  boilers  much 
as  hydraulic  brakes  on  an  automobile  di- 
vide the  braking  effect  equally  between 
the  wheels. 

In  order  to  maintain  best  combustion 
conditions  at  all  times,  it  is  necessary  to 
readjust  the  fuel  feed  from  the  fuel-air 
ratio  controller.  This  readjustment  is  ac- 
complished by  applying  the  loading  pres- 
sure both  from  the  master  controller  and 
from  the  ratio  controllers  of  the  Bailey 
averaging  relay,  as  indicated  on  the  draw- 
ing. These  averaging  relays  in  turn  estab- 


lish a  loading  pressure  representing  both 
the  load  requirements  and  the  combustion 
efficiency  requirements. 

A  Bailey  master  selector  valve  affords 
the  operators  the  opportunity  of  placing 
boilers  on  hand  control  instead  of  auto- 
matic control  should  it  be  considered  ad- 
visable to  do  so.  In  addition  to  providing  a 
means  for  switching  from  hand  to  auto- 
matic control,  this  selector  valve  is  pro- 
vided with  an  adjustment  knob  by  which 
the  rate  of  steaming  of  both  boilers  may 
be  either  increased  or  decreased  at  will 
from  the  boiler  control  panel. 

A  Bailey  ther mo-hydraulic  feed  w-atcr 
regulator  is  installed  on  the  feed  water 
line  to  each  boiler.  These  feed  water  regu- 
lators control  the  flow  of  feed  water  to  the 
boilers  in  accordance  with  the  rate  of 
steam  output  as  reflected  by  slight  varia- 
tions in  boiler  water  level.  The  regulators 
are  self-contained,  and  employ  their  own 
thermo-hydraulic  system  for  the  auto- 
matic regulation  of  the  feed  water  valve. 

From  the  superheater  outlets  steam  is 
carried  to  a  short  header  which  connects 
through  throttle  valve  to  the  nozzles  of  the 
high-pressure  turbine  and  delivers  steam 
to  those  nozzles  at  375  psi  and  740°  F. 
This  turbine  is  of  the  latest  Westing- 
house  combined  impulse  and  reaction  type 
cross-compound  design  with  one  high- 
pressure  and  one  low-pressure  unit. 

Under  normal  full  load  operating  con- 
ditions with  steam  as  above  indicated  and 
e.xhausting  into  a  vacuum  of  28 '4  inches 
of  mercury,  the  high-pressure  rotor  wnll 
turn  6000  rpm,  and  the  low-pressure  rotor 
5000  rpm,  and  at  these  speeds  each  tur- 


hini-  will  deliver  appro.ximately  1550  shp 
to  its  respective  pinion  in  the  Westing- 
house  double-reduction  gear  set  which 
connects  them  to  the  jiropeller  shaft.  This 
shaft  under  normal  full  load  conditions 
revolves  93  rpm. 

An  astern  element  is  fitted  in  the  low- 
pressure  turbine  casing  and  is  designed 
to  produce  85  per  cent  of  normal  ahead 
torque  at  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  full 
speed  ahead  revolutions. 

The  reduction  gears  are  of  the  double 
helical  type.  All  i-)inions  are  of  forged 
nickel  steel,  and  all  gears  have  cast  iron 
centers  with  steel  rims  keyed  and  shrunk 
on.  The  casings  are  of  the  latest  fabricated 
steel  plate  and  steel  castings  type.  A 
Kingsbury  thrust  bearing  is  fitted  in  the 
forward  end  of  the  low-speed  gear 
housing. 

A  solid  four-bladed  manganese  bronze 
propeller  of  16'9"  diameter  and  15.07' 
pitch  drives  the  ship. 

The  low-pressure  turbine  exhausts  di- 
rectly into  the  main  condenser,  which  is 
arranged  athwartships  just  under  the  tur- 
bine unit.  This  condenser  is  a  Westing- 
house  two-pass  radial-flow  type  of  4135 
square  feet  cooling  surface,  and  maintains 
a  vacuum  of  28'  4  inches  of  mercury  when 
supplied  with  cooling  sea  water  at  85°  E 

This  unit  is  served  by:  a  Westinghouse 
air  ejector  with  inter  and  after  conden- 
sers; a  De  Laval  motor-driven  vertical 
centrifugal  main  condenser  circulating 
pump  with  a  capacity  to  deliver  6000  gpm 
on  a  discharge  head  of  25  feet,  and  by  two 
main  condensate  De  Laval  motor-driven 
vertical  centrifugal  pumps  each  of  a  ca- 
pacity of  100  gpm  at  125  tdh. 

The  condensate  pumps  discharge 
through  the  air  ejector  condensers  to  the 
Cochrane  deaerating  feed  heater,  which 
acts  as  a  hot  well  to  and  provides  positive 
suction  head  for  the  two  main  feed  pumps. 
These  pumps  are  De  Laval  horizontal 
multistage  steam-turbine-drive  centrifu- 
gals each  with  a  capacity  to  deliver  115 
gpm  against  500  lbs.  head.  They  deliver 
feed  water  to  the  boilers  through  a  ver- 
tical multicoil  type  heater  fitted  with  a 
bj'-pass.  Operating  in  series,  these  two 
heaters  raise  the  feed  water  from  90°  E  to 
300°  F  when  supplied  with  exhaust  steam 
at  10  j)si  gage  to  the  deaerating  heater, 
and  bled  steam  at  70  psi  gage  to  the  sec- 
ond stage  heater. 

M.  E.  Lombard!  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  fleet  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California,  and  will  pierform  a  very  use- 
ful service  in  the  distribution  of  petro- 
leum products  to  the  ports  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 
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Model  of  dock 
fully  extended 


Center  self-docked 
on  two  ends 


Two  ends  self- 
docked  on  center 


Economy,  strength,  stability  and  great- 
er lifting  power  in  proportion  to  its  own 
structural  weight  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious types  of  floating  drydocks  are  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  United  States 
Xavy's  new  sectional  self-docking  type 
floating  drydock,  the  signing  of  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  which  was  an- 
nounced by  John  D.  Reilly,  president  of 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  1  Broad- 
way, New  York,  on  Saturday,  January  1 1 . 

Of  all-welded  construction,  the  hull  for 
this  dock  will  follow  the  present-day 
method  of  prefabrication.  It  will  be  put 
together  in  several  sections,  and  when 
completed  will  be  operated  for  the  U.  S. 
Navy  at  Todd  Galveston  Dry  Docks, 
Inc.,  Galveston,  Texas,  subsidiary  of 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation.  Present 
plans  call  for  completion  of  the  dock  in 
eight  or  nine  months,  a  saving  of  approxi- 
mate! v  25  per  cent  over  what  might  be 
termed  normal  construction  time. 


Outstanding  of  the  several  new  and  pat- 
ented features  of  the  drydock  are  its 
buoyancy  chamber  and  circular  bottom, 
the  combination  of  which  leads  to  econ- 
omy and  strength. 

The  buoyancy  chamber  is  built  in  and 
runs  longitudinally  through  the  bottom 
of  the  drydock,  and,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding the  buoyancy  necessary  to  over- 
come the  weight  of  the  dock  when  the 
deck  is  awash,  acts  as  a  structural  "ver- 
tebra"— giving  additional  strength. 

The  effect  of  the  circular  bottom  is 
that  when  a  vessel  is  on  the  dock  and  the 
water  has  been  pumped  out  of  the  dock, 
more  buoyancy  is  created  and  the  pick- 
up of  the  load  is  concentrated  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  drydock.  In  the  older  types  of 
floating  drydock,  this  load-weight  was 
spread  transversely  uniformly  over  the 
dock. 

The  weight  of  the  new  dock  is  approxi- 
mately 4,800  tons,  including  all  operat- 


ing machinery,  while  its  lifting  power  is 
18,000  plus  tons.  The  figures  are  approxi- 
mate. Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  structural 
weight  is  about  25  per  cent  of  its  lifting 
power. 

In  older  type  floating  drydocks,  the 
structural  weight  has  approximated  35 
per  cent  of  the  lifting  power.  Thus  there 
is  a  10  per  cent  advantage  in  the  new 
type,  which  was  designed  by  Frederic  R. 
Harris,  Inc.,  consulting  engineers  of  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation.  In  practice  it  is 
believed  that  this  new  type  drydock  will 
be  able  to  lift  30  per  cent  more  than 
older  types  of  the  same  weight.  General 
dimensions  are: 

Length  overall 614' 

Length  between  outriggers 544' 

Length  of  center  section 384' 

Width  overall  116' 

Width  between  wings 90' 

Height  of  wings  to  crown  line 42'3" 

Height — wingtop  to  bottom  of  dock  48'9" 

There  are  three  sections  to  the  dock — 
the  center  section  and  two  ends — and, 
without  even  moving  the  dock  from  its 
moorings,  it  is  possible  to  dock  either  the 
center  section  on  the  two  end  sections,  or 
the  two  end  sections  in  the  center  section 
for  overhaul  or  cleaning,  this  being  a  fea- 
ture that  not  even  the  most  modern  pres- 
ent-day floating  drydocks  possess. 
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by 
Dorothy  Marckwald 


The  main  dining  saloon  is  neutral  in  coloring.  Interest  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  contrasting  values,  from  the  light  tones  of  the  bulk- 
heads to  the  very  dark  rubber  deck  covering.  The  design  of  the 
carved  linoleum  murals  by  Pierre  Bourdelle,  depicting  sections  of 
the  United  States,  is  brought  out  by  the  use  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper  leaf 


1  have  been  asked  to  write  an  article 
for  my  firm  on  the  interior  decorations  of 
the  S.  S.  America.  Working  together,  IMiss 
Urquhart  and  I  spent  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  on  this  job. 

We  four  women  partners  of  the  firm  of 
Smyth,  Urquhart  &  ^Marckwald,  Inc.  have 
been  in  the  decorating  business  together 
for  eighteen  years.  During  that  time  w^e 
have  decorated  clubs,  hotels,  ranches, 
yachts,  banks,  executive  offices,  and  more 
town  and  country  houses  and  apartment 
residences  than  we  could  possibly  re- 
member. 

Several  years  ago,  we  were  asked  to 
decorate  the  four  new  Grace  Line  ships. 
Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Paula,  Santa  Lucia  and 
Santa  Elena.  This  was  the  first  time  any 
of  us  had  tackled  a  major  passenger  ship, 
and  there  was  much  to  learn.  Although  the 
idea  of  women  decorating  ships  was  then 
quite  unheard  of,  it  is  not  without  reason. 
For  the  majority  of  the  pasengers  are 


women,  and  no  man  could  ever  know  as 
much  about  their  comfort  problems  and 
taste  reactions  as  another  woman. 

When  the  Santa  ships  were  planned, 
the  word  "modern"  gave  most  Americans 
a  dubious  feeling.  Therefore,  Eighteenth 
Century  interiors  were  chosen  and  de- 
signed for  these  ships  by  the  architects. 
This,  combined  with  appropriate  decora- 
tions and  furnishings,  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  quiet  English  country  house. 
An  attractive  job  was  done  within  these 
conventional  limitations,  and  these  ships 
still  represent  the  finest  in  our  inter- 
coastal  service. 

The  United  States  IMaritime  Commis- 
sion awarded  us  the  contract  to  plan  and 
supervise  the  interior  decorating  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  United  States  Lines'  S.  S. 
America.  A  supervisory  committee  was 
set  up  to  coordinate  the  work.  This  in- 
cluded representatives  from  the  Commis- 
sion, the  United  States  Lines,  Gibbs  & 


Cox,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
dock  Company,  Eggers  &  Higgins,  and 
ourselves. 

The  experience  gained  on  the  Grace 
Line  ships  was  a  great  asset  when  we 
started  work  on  the  America.  But  the 
.\merica,  intended  for  transatlantic  ser- 
vice, presented  a  problem  quite  dift'erent 
from  the  intercoastal  service  of  the  Santa 
ships.  She  was  built  to  compete  with  the 
latest  European  vessels.  The  decoration 
in  the  newer  foreign  ships  had  broken  with 
the  Eighteenth  Century  tradition  and  the 
style  had  shifted  to  one  in  which  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  individual  nation  were 
reflected  in  the  decoration  of  its  ships. 
This  was  particularly  notable  among  the 
Italians,  French,  British  and  the  Dutch. 
Was  America  to  cling  to  the  designs  of  the 
old  foreign  cabinet  makers,  or  follow  the 
new  foreign  ship  stylists,  or  strike  out  for 
herself?  It  was  appropriately  decided  that 
this  latest  of  our  passenger  ships  should 


Mirror  and  glazed  aluminum  leaf 
form  the  background  of  the  ball- 
room. Soft  red  chairs  and  carpet, 
combined  ivith  the  sparkle  of  the 
anodized  aluminum  furniture, 
create  a  festive  feeling.  Curtains 
are  of  silvery  gray  with  brightly- 
colored  American  beauty  roses  of 
looped  chenille  designed  by 
Dorothy  W.  l.iebes 
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distinctly  and  completely  represent  our 
own  national  personality.  As  she  would 
embody  the  last  word  in  the  development 
of  marine  architecture,  efficient  engineer- 
ing, and  fireproof  safety  at  sea,  her  deco- 
rations should  be  American  down  to  the 
last  detail.  Therefore  a  simple,  functional, 
comfortable  American  style  was  decided 
upon.  The  interior  architects  designed 
the  backgrounds  and  we  proceeded  along 
these  lines. 

As  usual,  a  full-size  model  stateroom 
was  constructed  at  the  shipyard.  This  was 
completely  decorated  and  furnished,  criti- 
cized, revised,  and  finally  approved.  We 
then  worked  out  a  general  color  scheme 
for  the  entire  ship,  the  li  public  spaces, 
395  staterooms  and  8  luxurv  suites.  For 


t 


Beige  is  the  color  in  the  main  lounge.  A  gesso  mural  by  Charles  Baskerville,  and 

the  needlework  of  the  chairs  designed  by  Smythe,  Urquhart  &  Marckwald,  are 

brightly  colored.  The  tone  of  the  bronze  architectural  details  is  repeated  on  the 

ceiling  and  background  of  the  mural.  Puerto  Rican  craftsmen 

wove  and  carved  the  carpet 


I 


The  bulkheads  in  the  smoking  room  are  ebonized  wood  veneer.  Red  and  soft  blue 

predominate  in  the  curtains  and  upholstered  furniture.  A  carved  glass  mural 

designed   by   Austin   Purves,   Jr.,   forms   the   background  of   the  bar,  and   map 

murals  by  Barry  Ftiiilhiicr  dcrnratc  the  after  end  of  this  space 


many  reasons,  colors  are  limited  for 
schemes  on  ships,  but  they  play  a  most 
important  part  in  any  interior.  They  must 
be  used  in  various  ways  and  combinations 
to  avoid  monotony  and  give  the  feeling 
of  cleanliness  and  cheerfulness.  Shades  of 
clear  blues,  greens,  and  reds  were  used, 
together  with  the  neutral  tones  through- 
out. 

Because  wood  veneer  is  most  practical 
for  upkeep,  it  was  used  extensively  on  the 
marinite  paneling  for  the  bulkheads.  For 
variation,  the  woods  were  selected  not 
only  for  their  colors  but  also  for  their 
grain  patterns.  These  range  from  the  plain 
rift  oak  to  the  intricate  lacewood.  The 
dark  brown  woods  used  so  much  in  the 
ships  of  yesterday  were  avoided  because 
of  their  stuffiness.  In  place  of  these,  many 
light  colors  were  chosen,  especially  in  the 
staterooms,  where  they  helped  to  create  a 
feeling  of  spaciousness. 

Color  and  form  schemes  were  first 
worked  out  for  approval  in  general.  Then 
exact  layout  plans,  small-scale  models  in 
color,  furniture  designs,  materials,  floor- 
coverings,  lamps  and  all  details  for  each 
space,  in  turn  were  presented  to  the  com- 


mittee for  consideration  antl  approval.  To 
achieve  our  goal  of  everything  .\merican 
in  design  and  feeling  we  sent  research 
workers  into  libraries  and  museums, 
searching  for  American  ideas.  They  delved 
into  early  .American  documents;  consid- 
ered Indian  lore  and  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  They  returned  with  de- 
signs and  ideas  that  were  adapted  to  con- 
temporary usage  and  worked  into  pat- 
terns for  this  newest  ship.  Every  piece  of 
furniture  was  designed  by  us  for  its  par- 
ticular location,  always  with  the  consider- 
ation of  comfort  and  suitability  for  the 
purpose  of  that  space. 

Materials  played  an  important  part  in 
our  schemes.  Many  of  them  were  de- 
signed in  our  own  shop,  some  by  special- 
ists with  whom  we  had  discussed  our 
ideas.  Our  central  though  was  to  concen- 
trate on  modern  materials  that  looked 
plain,  materials  with  interesting  weaves 
and  textures  that  were  solid,  unobstrusive, 
restful,  practical.  Fabrics  with  patterns 
that  reach  out  and  demand  to  be  seen 
were  used  sparingly. 

Contemporary  design  lends  itself  per- 
fectly to  stateroom  planning.  Very  simple 


furniture  with  drawers  to  the  floor  was 
designed  to  fit  every  available  space  and 
to  provide  ample  storage  for  the  pas- 
sengers" use.  The  appearance  of  over- 
crowding was  avoided  by  matching  the 
wood  of  the  furniture  to  the  veneer  on  the 
bulkheads  in  every  cii,se.  Embroidered  or 
printed  materials,  both  washable  and  sun- 
fast,  were  individually  designed  and 
woven  to  order  for  the  curtains  and  bed- 
sjjreads.  The  design  for  the  rul)ber  deck- 
ing was  considered  important.  The  long 
narrow  feeling  of  the  passageways  was 
lessened  a  bit  by  a  design  of  squares  run- 
ning across  rather  than  lengthwise.  The 
decorative  treatment  in  the  spacious 
foyers,  also,  depended  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  floor  design.  .\n  old  braided  rope  dis- 
play in  the  Mariners  Museum  at  Newport 
News  inspired  the  pattern  for  the  floor 
of  the  most  important  foyer. 

.\gain  to  obtain  variety  of  treatment, 
many  prominent  American  artists  special- 
izing in  various  mediums  were  chosen  by 
the  committee  to  execute  mural  decora- 
tions. Some  of  the  mediums  used  included 
carved  glass,  etched  metal,  carved  lino- 

( Page  45,  please) 


Swimming  pool,  in 
deep  blue  and  silver 
tile  with  doors  and 
railing  in  satin  finish 
Monel.  Decoration  at 
the  far  end  is  by 
Andre  Diiranceii 
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w  alitmiitiim  leaf  panels  in  the  sitting  room  of  this  two-room  suite 
'e  accurate  paintings  of  American  ducks  in  their  natural  colors. 
Coloring  is  uhite  and  sill  cry  gray  uith  small 
accents  of  brilliant  green 


^     This  illustration   sLows  the  ample  size  of  the  typical  cabin   class 
I      staterooms  as  planned  by  the  naval  architects.  Cheerful  colorings 
irj;c  used,  and  additional  conveniences  planned  by  the 
decorators  provide  maximum  comfort 


le  the  tourist  class  staterooms  are  less  luxurious  than  those  in 
cabin    class,   they   have   been    made   unusually   attractive   and 
would  pass  for  first  class  on  many  of  today's  liners 


The  cocktail  bar  bulkheads  are  polished  ebonized  tvood  veneer  ivith 

groups  of  carved  lighted  Incite  rods.  Gayly  colored  and  amusing 

murals  by  Constantin  Alajalov  decorate  the  ceiling.  All  furniture 

is  covered  in  clear  bright  green  leather 


One  of  the  smaller  suite  sitting  rooms.  Flower  murals  are  painted 

in  shades  of  beige  and  white  on  a  soft  blue  background.  Deep  red 

leather  lamps  and  chair  seats  add  color  contrast 


The  third  class  staterooms  are  practical  and  cheerful,  equal  to  first 
class  of  fifteen  years  back 


iS. 
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Fourth  of  Five  Sister  Ships 
Built  by  Federal  and  Engined  by  De  Laval 
for  Lykes  Brothers  Steamship  Company 


Fourth  of  a  series  of  five  identical 
steamers  built  by  the  Federal  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Dry  Dock  Company,  Kearny, 
\ew  Jersey,  for  Lykes  Brothers  Steam- 
ship Company  of  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana, the  Fred  Morris  was  delivered  on 
December  27,  1940,  after  successful  trials 
under  the  representatives  of  the  owners 
and  the  trial  board  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission. 

These  vessels  are  of  the  full  scantling 
type,  built  to  the  Commission's  C-l-B  de- 
sign with  certain  modifications  to  adapt 
them  for  the  owners"  Gulf  Ports  to  U.  K. 
and  [Mediterranean  ports  service. 

The  design  calls  for  a  transverse  frame 
hull  with  raked  stem  cruiser  stern  and  two 
complete  steel  decks,  designated  main  and 
second  decks,  respectively.  .\  steel  deck 
below  the  second  deck  is  fitted  in  all  car- 
go holds  forward  of  the  machinery  space, 
and  a  steel  fiat  is  carried  across  the  holds 
aft  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  shaft  alley. 
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Seven  transverse  bulkheads  are  carried 
water-tight  up  to  the  main  deck. 

Since  the  vessel  will  usually  be  in  light 
condition  on  her  westerly  voyages,  deep 
tanks  are  provided  for  liquid  cargoes  or 
for  balasting  the  ship.  Several  of  these 
tanks  are  equipped  for  carrying  oil  car- 
goes, and  several  for  carrying  fuel  oil. 

Arrangements  are  installed  to  trim  the 
ship,  and  navigating  apparatus  installed 
on  an  upper  bridge  to  give  maximum  visi- 
bility for  river  and  canal  navigation.  To 
meet  Manchester  ship  canal  headroom 
limitations,  the  masts  are  made  telescopic. 

The  principal  characteristics  are: 

Length  overall 417'  9" 

Length  B.P 395' 0" 

Beam  molded 60'  0" 

Depth  molded 37'  6" 

Draft  molded,  load 27'  6" 

Gross  measurement 6863  tons 

Xet  measurement 4007  tons 

Built  weight 3780  tons 


Fuel  oil 1301  tons 

Passengers',  crew  stores 30  tons 

Fresh   water 415  tons 

Cargo 7349  tons 

Total  deadweight 9095  tons 

Displacement 12,875  tons 

Propulsion  Machinery 

The  main  propulsion  unit  comprises  a 
cro.ss-compound  impulse  type  double-re- 
duction-geared De  Laval  steam  turbine. 
The  turbine  is  arranged  with  two  casings, 
and  the  reduction  gearing  is  of  the  De 
Laval  single-casing  double-helical  type. 
Overall  dimensions  and  arrangement  of 
the  turbine  units  in  relation  to  the  gear 
case  are  shown  in  the  drawing  reproduced 
herewith. 

Each  high-speed  gear  is  driven  by  a 
high-speed  pinion  connected  to  the  re- 
spective turbine  shaft,  and  the  high- 
speed gears  drive  the  low-speed  pinions 
through  quill  shafts  with  flexible  coup- 
lings located  at  the  after  ends  of  the  low- 
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speed  pinions.  The  gears  are  mounted  in 
single,  welded  steel  gear  casings. 

At  the  normal  propeller  speed  of  90 
rpm,  the  high-pressure  turbine  revolves 
at  5938  rpm,  and  the  low-pressure  tur- 
bine at  4518  rpm,  the  unit  developing 
4000  shp  when  supplied  with  steam  at 
440-lb.  gage  and  740°  F.  total  tempera- 
ture. With  a  sea  speed  of  14  knots,  and 
with  some  fouling  of  bottom  and  adverse 
weather  conditions,  it  is  estimated  that 
3750  shp  will  be  required,  the  excess  be- 
ing for  emergency  conditions. 

The  fuel  consumption  when  generating 
3750  shp  is  to  be  about  166  bbls.  per  day 
of  15  API  oil,  giving  a  cruising  radius  of 
around  10,000  nautical  miles  from  the  879 
tons  of  oil  which  can  be  carried  in  the 
double  bottom  tanks  Nos.  2,  3,  5  and  6. 


Bteanue^ 


Engine  room  of  the  Fred  Morris,  showing  cross-compound  double-rednction-gear  turbine 


^W  Momu 


If  all  double  bottom  and  deep  tanks,  ex- 
cept No.  4  double  bottom  tank,  were  piped 
for  fuel  oil,  the  cruising  radius  would  be 
increased  to  approximately  15,700  nau- 
tical miles. 

An  astern  turbine  capable  of  develop- 
ing 40  per  cent  of  the  forward  power  is 
mounted  in  the  low-pressure  turbine 
cylinder. 

The  ahead  turbine  has  eleven  stages  of 
impulse  blading  in  the  high-pressure  unit, 
and  seven  stages  in  the  low-pressure  unit. 
All  blading  is  of  corrosion-resistant  metal, 
heat  treated  and  positively  anchored  in 
the  rotor  and  casing.  Rotors  are  of  forged 
steel,  finish  machined  all  over  and  accu- 
rately balanced  in  conformity  with  spe- 
cifications of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  and  the  Bureau  of  Marine  In- 
spection and  Navigation.  Nozzle  rings, 
turbine  casing  and  other  parts  in  contact 
with  high-temperature  steam  are  of  steel. 

The  unit  is  fitted  with  three  bleed  con- 
nections and  suitable  bleeder  valves  to  fa- 


Boiler  room  of  Fred  Morris,  showing  the  fronts  of  the  two  Foster  Wheeler  "D"  type 
steam  generators  and  the  Todd  burners 
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Four  of  the  De  Laval  pumps.  Upper  left:  the 
IMO  type  vertical  lube  oil  service;  upper  right: 
the  tuo-stage  auxiliary  condensate;  loner  left: 
the  auxiliary  circulating;  and  lower  right:  the 
two-stage  main  condensate 

cilitate  extraction  of  steam  for  feed  heat- 
ing. The  casings  are  split  along  the  hori- 
zontal center  line,  and  are  well  supported 
to  permit  expansion  without  distortion. 
All  pockets  are  drained  to  the  condenser 
to  forestall  accumulation  of  water. 

In  the  exhaust  end  of  the  low-pressure 
casing  is  a  deflector  to  prevent  steam  from 
the  astern  turbine  impinging  upon  the  last 
row  of  the  ahead  blades,  and  vice  versa. 
There  are  proper  lifting  guides  to  allow 
casing  covers  and  rotors  to  be  lifted  out 
of  the  turbine.  The  condenser  is  mounted 
under  the  low-pressure  turbine. 

The  gear  casings  are  of  welded  steel 
construction,  with  the  usual  manhole  and 
handholes.  The  gears  are  of  welded  con- 
struction with  steel  rims,  and  the  pinions 
are  heat-treated  steel  forgings.  A  How- 
arth  thrust  bearing  is  built  into  the  gear 
case  just  ahead  of  the  main  gear. 

Line  shafting  furnished  by  the  Camden 
Forge  Company  drives  a  four-bladed  solid 
manganese  bronze  propeller  furnished  by 
Cramp  Brass  and  Iron  Foundries.  This 
wheel  is  17  feet  6  inches  diameter,  and  its 


\ariable  pitch  reaches  17.84  feet  at  0.7 
of  its  radius.  Propeller  shaft  bronze  liners 
were  supplied  by  the  Shenango-Penn 
Mold  Co. 

Condensers 

Exhaust  steam  from  these  turbines  goes 
directly  into  a  Foster  Wheeler  condenser 
mounted  directly  under  the  low-pressure 
turbine.  This  condenser  has  3650  square 
feet  of  cooling  surface  and  is  capable  of 
handling  25.200  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour 
and  of  maintaining  a  vacuum  of  28.5". 
Kach  of  these  condensers  will  be  fitted 
with  a  steam  jet  air  ejector  for  maintain- 
ing the  vacuum  through  removal  of  air 
and  non-condensable  gases.  The  main 
condensers  will  be  built  of  welded  steel 
shells  and  fitted  with  ji"  aluminum  brass 
alloy  tubes,  13  feet  long. 

The  auxiliary  condensers,  of  which 
there  are  two  per  ship,  contain  520  sq.  ft. 
of  surface  each,  and  have  a  capacity  of 
3080  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour.  The  condens- 
ing surface  will  consist  of  -"^s"  aluminum 
Ijrass  alloy  tubes  8  feet  6  inches  long. 

Each  pair  of  auxiliary  condensers  will 
be  served  by  a  single  steam  jet  air  ejector 
for  maintaining  vacuum.  Condensers  and 
steam  jets  are  by  Foster  Wheeler. 

The  steam  requirements  of  the  ship  are 
supplied  by  two  marine  steam  generat- 
ing units  of  the  two-drum  "D"  type,  set 
in  a  single  steel  casing  and  installed 
thwartships  just  aft  of  the  main  turbines 


and  on  the  upper  level  of  the  engine  room. 

F^ach  steam  generator  has  a  42-inch 
steam  drum,  below  which  is  a  water  drum 
32  inches  in  diameter,  the  two  drums  be- 
ing connected  by  vertical  rows  of  boiler 
tubes.  The  furnace  is  built  at  one  side  of 
this  tube  bank,  and  all  furnace  surfaces 
are  of  water-cooled  tul)es — four  sides  and 
roof — the  floor  being  composed  of  water 
tubes  also,  but  covered  with  high-temper- 
ature refractory.  All  water-wall  tubes  are 
2  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  water  cir- 
culation system  includes  headers  at  the 
l)()tl()ms  of  the  walls  sup[)lied  with  water 
through  the  floor  tubes  from  the  water 
drum.  Water-wall  tubes  extend  upward  to 
the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  to  the  steam 
drum  through  direct  connections. 

Two  Todd  variable  ca[)acity  oil  burn- 
ers fire  the  furnace  of  each  boiler.  Hot 
gases  leaving  the  furnace  flow  across  rows 
of  2-inch  boiler  tubes  set  upon  wide  cen- 
ters, and  constituting  a  screen,  and  thence 
into  the  superheater  chamber.  The  con- 
nection superheater  is  of  generous  pro- 
portions, and  is  placed  in  a  space  pro- 
vided between  steam  and  water  drums, 
and  between  first  and  second  banks  of 
boiler  tubes.  Superheater  elements  are  of 
the  "U"  bend,  bare*  tube  type,  lj4-inch 
O.D.  seamless  steel,  set  horizontally  and 
arranged  for  self-draining. 

Upon  leaving  the  superheater,  gases  en- 
ter the  second  bank  of  boiler  tubes  toward 
the  top,  over  a  steel  baffle,  and  flow  down- 


Left:  The  two-stage  centrifugal  fire  pump 
Right:  The  main  circulating  pump 
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ward  to  the  water  drum.  There  are  thir- 
teen rows  of  1 '4-inch  Ijoiler  tubes  in  this 
bank.  Gases  then  turn  vertically  and  pass 
upward  through  an  economizer  and 
through  a  tubular  air  preheater  to  the 
stack.  The  economizer  is  of  the  high-effi- 
ciency, lightweight  marine  type,  com- 
posed of  2-inch  seamless  steel  tubes  cov- 
ered with  extended  surface  rings  of  alum- 
inum, arranged  in  three  groups,  between 
each  of  which  are  Vulcan  mechanical  soot 
blowers  for  keeping  the  surfaces  clean. 
The  aluminum  rings  provide  nine  times 
the  heat-absorbing  surface  of  bare  tubes, 
and  present  strong  resistance  to  corro- 
sion and  erosion.  They  are  of  the  same 
alloy  used  so  succesfully  by  the  Navy  for 
several  years. 

Final  heat  recovery  is  accomplished  in 
an  air  preheater  having  horizontal  tubes 
and  fitted  with  four  \'ulcan  mechanical 
soot  blowers.  There  are  two  passes  of  air 
through  the  tubes  which  are  easily  acces- 
sible for  internal  inspection  and  cleaning. 

The  insulation  of  furnaces  and  pres- 
sure parts  of  steam  generators  carrying 
such  high  pressure  and  temperature  is 
exceedingly  important,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  efficiency  and  comfort  to 
operators.  The  insulating  requirements 
for  the  different  portions  of  "D"  type 
units  have  been  carefully  developed  and 
checked  many  times  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  a  large  number  of 
"Federal"  ships,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  in  actual  service  the  heat  losses 
through  radiation  are  insignificant.  In 
calculating  heat  balances  for  performance 
tests  of  marine  steaming  units,  it  has  been 
usual  in  the  past  to  carry  an  item  for  ra- 
diation losses.  With  the  present  boilers, 
these  losses  are  so  small  that  they  may 
be  disregarded  as  failing  to  constitute 
even  a  tangible  percentage  of  the  actual 
fuel  consumption. 

-Approximate  overall  dimensions  of  the 
two  units  as  set  in  the  ship  are  32  feet 
beam,  9-foot  length,  19  feet  high  at  the 
steam  drum,  12  feet  high  at  the  side  of 
the  furnace.  The  boilers,  superheaters, 
economizers  and  air  heaters  are  by  Foster 
Wheeler. 

Each  boiler  has  the  following  physical 
characteristics: 

Heating  surface,  boiler  and  water  walls, 
2,329  square  feet. 

Economizer  surface,  1,035  square  feet. 

Air  heater  surface,  1,075  square  feet. 

Furnace  volume,  485  cubic  feet. 

The  operating  conditions  are: 

Steam  capacity,  normal,  18,500  lbs.  per 
hour  each. 


Finned  radiating  chamber 
and  bimetallic  thermostat 
for  control  of  boiler  feed. 
This  unit  is  mounted  on  the 
boiler  drum  so  that  the 
normal  water  level  is  mid 
height  of  the  radiating 
chamber 


Steam  capacity,  maximum,  27,750  lbs. 
per  hour  each. 

Design  pressure,  525  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

Operating  pressure  at  superheater  out- 
let, 465  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Final  steam  temperature,  765  deg.  F. 

Mason-Neilan  equipment  automatical- 
ly controls  combustion  air  and  fuel  sup- 
ply on  the  boilers  of  this  ship.  Wager 
smoke  indicators  enable  the  engineer  on 
watch  to  keep  tab  on  stack  conditions. 

Combustion  air  is  supplied  to  the  burn- 
ers by  Sturtevant  blowers. 

Boiler  Feed  Control   System 

An  interesting  and  unusual  feature  of 
the  machinery  installation  is  the  type  of 
high-pressure  feed  system  and  boiler 
water  level  control  used.  Each  boiler  is 
provided  with  an  individual  variable- 
stroke  triplex  plunger  pump  of  Aldrich 
make,  taking  its  suction  from  the  direct 
contact  feed  heater  and  discharging 
through  a  two-circuit  high-pressure  feed 
water  heater  directly  to  the  economizer 
inlet.  The  boiler  water  level  is  controlled 
by  a  new  design  of  level  controller,  de- 
veloped jointly  by  Federal  and  Mason- 
Xeilan  engineers.  The  control  regulates  di- 
rectly the  stroke  of  the  feed  pump  to  main- 
tain a  constant  boiler  water  level  under 
all  loads.  With  this  control,  the  usual 
feed  regulator  valve  is  eliminated,  with 
consequent  reduction  of  feed  pump  dis- 
charge pressure  and  power  of  about  seven 
to  ten  per  cent.  On  trials  and  in  service  on 
the  first  two  ships  of  this  class,  the  sys- 
tem has  proved  highly  satisfactory  in  per- 
formance and  simple  to  operate  and 
maintain. 


The  variable-stroke  feed  pump  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Aldrich  Pump  Company 
to  combine  the  efficiency  and  positive  dis- 
placement action  of  the  conventional  reci- 
procating plunger  pump  with  the  capac- 
ity range  of  a  centrifugal  pump.  The 
pump  operates  at  constant  speed,  and  va- 
riation of  delivery  is  effected  by  changing 
the  length  of  stroke  through  a  stroke 
transformer  which  is  positioned  by  a  hy- 
draulic control  cylinder.  Oil  is  admitted  to 
either  side  of  the  hydraulic  control  cyl- 
inder by  an  air-operated  pilot  valve  re- 
ceiving its  impulse  directly  from  the  ther- 
mostate  feed  control  located  on  the  upper 
boiler  drum.  The  feed  control  consists  of 
a  finned  radiating  chamber  mounted  on 
the  boiler  drum,  and  a  bi-metallic  ther- 
mostat inserted  in  this  radiating  chamber. 
The  entire  unit  is  mounted  so  that  the 
normal  water  level  is  approximately  at 
mid-height  of  the  thermostatic  chamber. 
In  operation,  a  change  in  water  level 
causes  a  change  in  thermostat  length,  op- 
erating an  air-leakoff  valve  and  changing 
the  air  pressure  on  the  diaphragm  oper- 
ating the  feed-pump  pilot  valve. 

Auxiliary  Machinery 

To  provide  electric  energy  for  auxil- 
iary machinery  operation,  lighting,  heat- 
ing and  cooking  requirements,  two  250- 
kw  steam  turbine  gear-driven  generators 
are  installed.  The  turbine  is  of  the  De  La- 
val impulse  type  connected  through  De 
Laval  speed  reduction  gearing  to  a  three- 
wire  compound-wound  Crocker-Wheeler 
direct-current  generator  supplying  energy 
at  120-240  volts.  The  turbines  operate 
at  full  boiler  pressure  and  on  a  vacuum 
of  28.5  inches:  spin  at  10,000  rpm  while 
the  generator  runs  at  1  200  rpm. 
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One  of  the  tiio  250-kii'  De  Laval  steam  turbine  geared  Hrife  Crocker-Wheeler  generators 


Practically  all  of  the  pumps  in  the  en- 
gine room  are  electric  motor  drive,  and 
were  supplied  by  the  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Company.  These  include: 

Main  and  auxiliary  circulating  pumps. 
main  and  auxiliary  condensate  pumps,  fire 
pump  and  bilge  pump,  all  of  which  are 
vertical  shaft  centrifugal  pumps  with  mo- 
tor mounted  above  the  pump ;  and  lubri- 
cating oil  service  pump  and  portable  car- 


go oil  pumping  unit,  both  of  which  are  of 
the  IjNIO  type.  The  circulating  pumps  are 
made  with  bronze  casings  and  Monel 
shafts.  Capacity  of  the  main  pump  is  6400 
gpm  against  a  25-foot  8-inch  head,  and 
that  of  the  auxiliary  pump  is  1600  gpm 
against  a  head  of  27  feet. 

The  condensate  pumps  are  of  the  two- 
stage  type  with  cast  iron  casings  and 
Monel  shafts,  having  capacities  for  the 


1  he  iiaiifialnifi  hr:ii};c  on  C-l-B  sUuimfr^  i^  iiotuhlc  jtii    its  roominess  and  convenient  arrangement 


main  pump  of  80  gpm  against  75  psi  with 
a  28.5-inch  Hg.  suction:  and  for  the  auxil- 
iary, 25  gpm  against  61  psi  with  a  28.5- 
inch  Hg.  suction. 

Also  of  two-stage  type,  the  fire  pumj-t 
has  a  capacity  of  400  gpm  against  127 
psi:  and  the  bilge  jiump  will  throw  out 
425  gpm  against  a  head  of  28  psi. 

The  lube  oil  service  pump  is  a  vertical 
shaft  IMO  type,  and  will  handle  175  gpm 
of  200  to  500  SSU  oil  against  50  psi  dis- 
charge pressure  when  working  on  a  15- 
inch  Hg.  suction. 

The  TMO  portable  cargo  pumping  unit 
will  handle  50  gpm  of  120  to  2000  SSU 
oil  against  50  psi  discharge  pressure  and 
5  psi  suction  lift. 

The  standby  and  auxiliary  engine  room 
jiumps  were  furnished  by  Worthington,  as 
was  also  the  deaerating  feed  water  heater. 

Davis  Engineering  Corporation  sup- 
plied: salt  water,  contaminated  water  and 
make-up  feed  evaporators:  fuel  oil,  lubri- 
cating oil  and  feed  water  heaters;  a  dis- 
tiller; and  lubricating  oil  and  drain 
coolers. 

The  lubricating  oil  is  kept  clean  by  a 
De  Laval  lubricating  oil  purifier. 

A  two-ton  capacity  Carrier  Freon-12 
direct-e.xpansion  type  refrigerating  plant 
with  automatic  control  for  each  compart- 
ment takes  care  of  the  ship's  perishable 
stores. 

Deck  Machinery 

Cargo  handling  is  effected  by  sixteen 
American  Hoist  and  Derrick  cargo  winch- 
es, each  driven  by  a  45-hp  Westinghouse 
motor  serving  sixteen  5-ton  cargo  booms. 

The  windlass  is  driven  by  a  60-hp 
Westinghouse  motor,  and  Xaco  anchor 
chain  is  fitted. 

Capstan  and  steering  gear  were  sup- 
plied by  the  McKiernan-Terry  Corpora- 
tion. The  steering  gear  is  of  the  electro- 
hydraulic  single-ram  type,  and  is  con- 
trolled by  hydraulic  telemotor  and  also 
by  Sperry  electric  control. 

The  navigating  equipment  includes 
RC.\  radio  equipment,  a  Sperry  gyro- 
compass and  gyro-pilot,  a  Submarine  Sig- 
nal Company  fathometer,  a  Westinghouse 
searchlight  and  Bendix  mechanical  tele- 
graphs. The  pilot  house  windows  were 
supplied  by  the  Kearfott  Engineering 
Company.  Inc. 
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As  ill  all  Maritime  Commission  ships,  the  quarters  on  S.  S.  Fred  Morris  approximate  in 
comfort  and  sanitation  the  best  first  class  liner  conditions.  Here  is  a  guest  stateroom 


The  life-saving  equipment  includes  life- 
boats and  davits  manufactured  by  the 
Welin  Davit  &  Boat  Corporation. 

The  fire  protection  equipment  on  this 
ship  was  supplied  by  Walter  Kidde  & 
Company,  Inc.,  and  consists  of  a  Lux-Rich 
combined  smoke-detecting  and  carbon  di- 
oxide fire-extinguishing  system  for  the 
cargo  compartments,  carpenter  shop  and 
lamp  and  paint  room.  This  system  con- 
sists of  a  22-line  Rich  cabinet  and  eighty- 
nine  50-pound-capacity  Lux  carbon  di- 
oxide cylinders.  For  protection  of  the  ma- 
chinery spaces,  nineteen  of  the  cylinders 
are  arranged  for  remote  manual  con- 
trol. A  separate  system,  using  one  50- 
pound-capacity  cylinder  with  remote  con- 
trol, has  been  installed  to  protect  the 
emergency  generator  room.  Also,  a  100- 
pound-capacity  hose  rack  assembly,  ar- 
ranged for  local  control,  has  been  in- 
stalled for  the  protection  of  the  boiler 
room. 

Accommodations 

Accommodations  for  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers are  located  amidships.  The  ship's 
refrigerated  and  dry  stores  are  placed  on 
the  second  deck  over  the  machinery  space. 
In  addition  to  quarters  for  eighteen  in  the 
deck  department,  sixteen  in  the  engine  de- 
partment and  nine  in  the  steward's  de- 


partment, or  a  total  crew  of  forty-three, 
two  owner's  staterooms  are  provided  on 
the  cabin  deck.  A  combined  dining  room 
and  lounge  for  the  officers  and  passengers 
is  provided  forward  on  the  cabin  deck. 
Messrooms  and  lounges  for  the  crew  and 
petty  officers  are  on  the  main  deck,  as  are 
the  hospital,  laundry  and  galley  which  is 
fitted  with  Edison  electrical  equipment. 

The  joiner  work  and  furnishings  of  the 
accommodations  were  handled  by  Hope- 
man  Brothers.  Bendix  supplied  the  gen- 
eral alarm  and  annunciator  systems  and 
telephones,  Fred  Vogel  the  hardware  and 
draperies,  W.  &  J.  Sloane  the  rugs,  Fred 


A    useful    item    in    the    pumping 

equipment  of  S.  S.  Fred  Morris  is 

this  portable  De  Laval  IMO  pump 

for  discharging  oil  cargoes 


Buse  the  galley  and  laundry  equipment, 
Crane  the  plumbing  fixtures,  Shaw-Per- 
kins the  radiators  and  Dayton  the  non- 
watertight  lighting  fixtures. 

The  accommodations  are  heated  and 
ventilated  by  two  mechanical  systems, 
one  port  and  the  other  starboard,  which 
receive  filtered  and  preheated  air  from 
a  common  preheater  thermostatically  con- 
trolled. Mechanical  exhaust  is  provided 
for  the  toilet  spaces  and  hospital.  The  ven- 
tilating fans  were  supplied  by  the  Diehl 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  air 
conditioning  equipment  by  the  American 
Blower  Corporation. 

(Conliiiiied  from  page  .\S ) 

leum,  gesso  and  cast  aluminum,  as  well  as 
paintings  on  canvas.  For  three  of  the  most 
important  spaces,  three  prominent  sculp- 
tors were  chosen  to  design  ornamental 
bronzes.  Also  worthy  of  mention  are  some 
of  the  pictures.  Original  water-colors  by 
American  artists  hang  in  the  suites,  and 
Audubon  prints  in  one  foyer. 

This  brief  description  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  tribute  to  the  work 
of  the  coordinating  committee.  These  ex- 
perts in  their  respective  professions  gave 
us  the  benefit  of  many  helpful  suggestions 
to  simplify  the  application  of  our  work 
to  the  technical  requirements  of  theirs. 
Many  problems  that  at  first  seemed  quite 
overwhelming  were  solved  through  their 
appreciation  of  our  objectives. 

Naturally,  we  are  very  proud  to  have  a 
share  in  the  acclaim  accorded  this  ship 
America. 
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by  ''The  Chief' 


"The  Chief's"  department  welcomes  questions — Just  write  "The  Chief," 
Pacific    Marine    Review,    5  00    Sansome   Street,    San    Francisco,    California 


Marine  Boilers 

XI— ACCESSIBILITY 


QUESTION 
Are    absolutely    all    surfaces    of    a 
boiler  accessible  for  inspection? 

ANSWER 

One  of  the  really  difficult  problems  in 
boiler  design  is  that  of  maintaining  ac- 
cessibility of  all  surfaces,  joints  and  parts 
of  a  boiler  for  inspection  and  cleaning. 
Much  of  the  boiler  detail  is  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  inspection 
or  replacement.  If  these  two  important 
requirements  could  be  eliminated,  a  boil- 
er would  be  much  simpler  and  lighter. 
But  there  must  be  no  unknowns  in  a 
boiler.  Every  surface  must  be  inspected 
for  signs  of  early  failure. 

The  shape  and  location  of  the  water 
tubes  is  carefully  engineered  so  that  any 
tube,  regardless  of  location,  can  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  without  disturbing 
any  other  tubes,  or,  at  most,  only  one  or 
two  other  tubes.  This  accounts  for  some 
of  the  peculiar  shapes  and  curves  in  tubes, 
and  for  their  sometimes  irregular  loca- 
tions. 

X— DIRECTED  GAS  PASSAGES 

QUESTION 
What  is  the  effect  of  relative  direc- 
tion of  gas  flow  and  water  circulation? 

ANSWER 

Direction  of  the  fiow  of  hot  gases  has 
been  included  among  the  eleven  cardinal 


points  of  boiler  design  because  it  can  so 
seriously  affect  economy  and  life  of  the 
boiler. 

The  direction  of  flow  of  gases  with  re- 
spect to  the  tubes  and  furnace  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  differences  in  mod- 
ern boilers  over  older  designs,  and  is  the 
reason  for  the  marked  improvements  in 
economy  and  reduction  in  boiler  weight 
and  weight  of  water  in  boiler. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  hot  gas  discharged  to  the  stack 
could  not  be  any  cooler  than  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  boiling  water  and  steam  in  the 
boiler.  This  was  a  definite  limitation.  In- 
terposing the  economizer  between  the 
boiler  and  the  stack  to  absorb  some  heat 
out  of  the  stack  gases  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  not  far  enough. 

The  general  theory  of  "counterflow" 
has  been  recognized  and  adopted  as  far 
as  possible.  This  theory  pertains  to  heat 
transfer  from  one  medium,  such  as  hot 
gas,  to  another,  such  as  water.  The  cool 
water  is  introduced  into  contact  with  the 
cooled  gases,  and  as  each  traverses  its  di- 
rected channels  the  water  picks  up  heat 
and  temperature  as  the  gases  lose  heat 
and  temperature,  and  both  arriving  at  the 
point  of  separation  have  their  highest  tem- 
l)erature.  See  Pig.  1,  counterflow. 

By  this  method  it  would  be  possible  to 
cause  the  gases  to  leave  at  a  temperature 
slightly  above  the  temperature  of  the  in- 


Special  Letter  From  "The  Chief" 

The  importance  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  marine  boiler  plant  cannot  be 
overestimated,  especially  to  the  junior  en- 
gineers and  unlicensed  men.  With  the  ad- 
vance of  time  you  will  be  promoted,  both 
in  grade  and  responsibility,  and  at  one 
time  the  boiler  plant  will  be  your  princi- 
pal charge. 

For  the  present  at  least,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  discuss  the  Scotch  marine  boiler 
to  any  extent.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this.  First,  from  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions coming  in,  and  that  none  of  them 
refer  to  this  old  and  reliable  type  of  boil- 
er, I  infer  that  the  problems  concerning 
it  arc  pretty  well  in  hand.  Second,  the 
Scotch  boiler  is  thoroughly  covered  as  to 
shapes,  parts,  fittings  and  calculations  in 
the  General  Rules  and  Regulations,  both 
the  blue  book  and  the  51st  Supplement,  or 
brown  book. 

There  are  today  more  Scotch  boilers 
afloat  than  any  other  type,  and  they  are 
still  being  built.  However,  they  arc  not 
being  adopted  for  naval  or  Maritime  Com- 
mission ships. 

The  Scotch  boiler  is  not  adapted  to 
high-capacity,  high-pressure,  low  weight 
per  horsepower  application.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  simplest  and  easiest  boiler  to 
build  and  operate,  but  not  the  most  eco- 
nomical. It  can  be  built  in  the  shipyard  or 
boiler  shop.  Modern  boilers  must  be  built 
in  machine  shops  and  specialized  factories. 

I  am  asking  that  any  who  want  fur- 
ther discussion  on  calculations,  operation 
or  general  questions  on  the  Scotch  boiler 
please  ivrite  in  their  problems  while  we 
are  on  the  general  subject. 

"Vhv.  Chikk." 
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coming  cool  water,  thus  extracting  all  the 
heat ;  and,  further,  it  would  be  possible  to 
raise  the  water  to  as  high  a  temperature 
as  is  desired. 

Contrast  this  to  Fig.  2,  parallel  tiow. 
Here  the  stack  gases  must  be  hotter  than 
the  hottest  water,  or  else  the  water  re- 
turns heat  back  to  the  gases,  and  we  are 
limited  in  the  temperature  of  both  the  hot 
water  and  cool  gases.  Furthermore,  with 
the  parallel  flow  we  have  a  very  high 
temperature  difference  between  gases  and 
water  at  point  "A,"  which  would  transfer 
much  more  at  their  end  than  the  other 
end,  resulting  in  overloading  one  end  and 
underloading  the  other  end  of  the  heat 
transfer  surface.  This  is  not  desirable. 

QUESTION 
Is  it  possible  to  follo^v  the  counter- 
flow  principle  in  a  boiler? 

ANSWER 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  theory 
of  counterflow  entirely  in  modern  boilers 
because  the  principal  heat  transfer  sur- 
face is  used  for  evaporation  only;  that  is, 
water  is  introduced  to  the  boiler  at  prac- 
tically boiling  temperature,  and  thus  all 
the  transfer  surface  is  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, that  of  boiling  water. 

The  economizer  may  be  designed  to 
meet  more  nearly  the  counterflow  princi- 
ple, and  if  it,  with  the  air  preheater  and 
superheater  are  considered  part  of  the 
boiler,  then  the  counterflow  principle  is 
well  adapted.  However,  in  modern  in- 
stallations a  good  deal  of  feed  water  heat- 
ing is  done  external  to  the  boiler  and  econ- 
omizer in  the  so-called  "Regeneration 
System,"  which  will  be  discussed  at  a  later 
date. 
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QUESTION 


Can  stack  gases  be  cooled  to  as  lo^v 
a  point  as  w^ould  be  economically 
possible? 

ANSWER 

Where  very  hot  water  is  delivered  to 
the  economizer,  the  stack  gases  on  leav- 
ing it  are  still  too  hot  to  be  discharged 
to  stack,  and  they  are  then  used  to  trans- 
fer heat  to  the  incoming  combustion  air 
to  the  furnace,  thus  saving  the  heat  oth- 
erwise lost.  It  is  now  possible  to  cool 
stack  gases  to  as  low  a  temperature  as 
desired  with  the  preheated  air,  and  the 
lower  limit  of  stack  gas  temperature  is 
determined  by  the  point  of  condensation 
of  moisture  in  the  gases. 


Engineers'  Licenses  for  December 

Name  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

L.  Westwick.  Chief SS,  any  CT  RG 

G.  W.  Woolley,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

C.  B.  lohnson.  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

E.  H.  Holstead,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RCi 

E.  W.   Alford,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

L.  D.  Rhea,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

I.  McBride,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

I.  Stevens,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

C.  I.  Dusgan,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  P.  Walker,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

W.  Donnelly,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

I.  B.  Frankhn,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

M.  R.  Karvonen,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

V.  B.  Larsen,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

I.  S.  Smedley,  3d  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

D.  W.  Hartisan.  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

I.  L.  Connolly.  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

F.  J.  Burch,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

PORTLAND 

F.  R.  C.  Sundquist.  Chief SS,  any  GT  RCi 

G.  W.  Miller,  Chief SS.  any  GT  RG 

A.  E.  Dappen,  Chief MS,  any  GT  RG 

SAN  PEDRO 

N.  W.  Winberg,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

L.  P.  Ackermann,  3d  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

G.  S.  Schweizer,  2nd  Asst MS,  any  GT  O 

SEATTLE 

E.  H.  Lawford,  1st  Asst SS.  any  GT  RG 

E.  B.  EUefson,  Chief MS,  any  GT  RG 

Abbreviations :  SS  is  steamer ;  MS  is  motorshin ; 
GT  is  gross  tonnage;  O  is  original  license;  RG  is  raise 
of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for  ocean  service. 


QUESTION 
What  is  the  importance  of  tempera- 
ture of  condensation  or  dew  point  in 
exhaust  gases? 

ANSWER 

There  is  considerable  hydrogen  in  fuel 
oil,  which,  in  being  burned,  gives  water 
or  steam  as  a  product  of  combustion.  Or- 
dinary fuel  oil  may  contain  1 1  per  cent 
hydrogen,  with  a  lower  limit  of  9  per 
cent  and  an  upper  limit  of  13  per  cent. 
Thus  considerable  water  passes  out  of 
the  stack.  This  must  not  be  allowed  to 
condense,  as  it  wets  the  stack,  which, 
with  the  small  sulphur  content  of  the 
fuel,  forms  first  sulphurous  then  sulphuric 
acid.  The  effects  of  this  on  the  stack 
structure  need  not  be  further  enlarged 
upon.  The  temperature  of  stack  gases 
must  be  kept  above  the  dew  point  of  the 
moisture!  This  means  usually  above  350° 
F.  Shore  plants  will  frequently  line  the 
breeching  and  stack  with  concrete  to 
avoid  the  condensation  limit  and  acid  cor- 
rosion. 

QUESTION 
What  is  the  successive  arrangement 
of  the  several  heating  surfaces? 

ANSWER 

The  general  arrangement  of  directed 
gas  flow  is  the  following  succession :  ( 1 ) 
Furnace  2800°  F.;  water-cooled  walls 

(2)  Water  tubes,  10  per  cent  of  total 
heating  surface;  evaporation  of  steam 

(3)  Superheater,  20  per  cent  of  total 
heating  surface;  superheating 

(4)  Water  tubes,  40  per  cent  of  total 
heating  surface;  evaporation  of  steam 

(5)  Economizer,  30  per  cent  of  total 
heating  surface;  raising  hot  water  to  boil- 
ing point 

(6)  Air  preheater;  raising  cold  air  to 
approximately  400°  F. 

( 7 )  Stack ;  discharging  gases  to  atmos- 
phere at  350°  F. 

This  is  accomplished  by  suitable  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  and  carefully-de- 
signed baffling. 

QUESTION 

Are  the  gas  passages  designed  to  be 
as  large  and  free  as  possible? 

ANSWER 

Streamlining  the  gas  passages  is  con- 
sidered important.  The  air  pressure  for 
forcing  air  and  gases  through  the  boiler 
is  developed  from  fans,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  the  pressure  requirements  low.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  velocity  must  be  kept 
high,  as  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  goes  up 
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rapidly  with  the  increase  of  velocity  of 
gases  over  the  heating  surface.  Thus  the 
cross-sectional  area  of  gas  passage  is  care- 
fully determined  and  maintained  small 
and  as  nearly  the  same  as  possible  with  a 
minimum  of  reversals  and  bends.  Dead 
spaces  are  baffled  out,  and  the  length  of 
gas  passage  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

-■Ml  of  this  may  seem  quite  contrary  to 
that  observed  in  older  plants.  l)ut  these 
changes  pay  rich  dividends  in  reduced 
weight  of  boiler  and  water,  increased  effi- 
ciency and  capacity,  with  quickest  re- 
sponse to  changes  in  load. 

XI— BOILER  FITTINGS 

QUESTION 
What  are  the  required  fittings  on  a 
marine  boiler? 

ANSWER 

The  classical  list  of  boiler  fittings  re- 
quired in  examinations  that  pertain  prin- 
cipally to  the  Scotch  boiler  is  as  follows: 

Main  feed  valve  and  check 

-Au.xiliary  feed  valve  and  check 

Main  stop  valve 

Auxiliary  steam  stop  valve 

Safety  valves 

Water  column,  with  glass 

Steam  gage 

Try  cocks 

Salinometer  cocks 

Bottom  blow  valve 

Surface  blow  valve 

Bottom  drain  valve 

Manhole  covers 

Dampers 

The  modern  boiler  adds  several  neces- 
sary fittings,  such  as: 

Smoke  detector 

Thermometers  or  pyrometers  for  su- 
perheated steam  and  stack  temperature 

Water  sampler  with  cooling  equipment 

Soot  blowers 

Forced  air  dampers,  and  many  other 
devices  w-hich  come  more  under  the  class 
of  auxiliaries  rather  than  fittings. 

QUESTION 
What   type  of  safety  valve  is  per- 
mitted? 

ANSWER 

The  safety  valve  is  probably  the  most 
important  fitting.  Its  specification  and 
number  required  are  fully  discussed  in 
the  51st  Supplement.  Interesting  to  note 
is  the  elimination  of  the  lever  or  ball 
weight  type.  The  spring  type  is  found  with 
both  internal  and  external  spring  ar- 
rangement. External  spring  is  required 


where  superheated  steam  is  used.  The 
difference  is  that  the  internal  spring  type 
subjects  the  steel  calibrated  spring  of  the 
valve  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam, 
whereas  the  external  spring  type  has  the 
spring  outside,  where  it  is  cooled  by  sur- 
rounding air.  .\t  the  temperature  of  su- 
l^erheated  steam,  the  spring  may  change 
its  calibration  or  lose  its  tension  some- 
what. 

.\11  engineers  should  read  carefully  and 
understand  the  regulations  about  seals  on 
safety  valves  and  the  setting  of  the  valve 
spring  by  inspectors. 

QUESTION 

Are  automatic  feed  valves  per- 
mitted? 

ANSWER 

Feed  valves  on  modern  ships  are  near- 
ly always  of  the  automatic  type,  which 
holds  the  water  level  constant  automat- 


ically. They  are,  however,  so  arranged  as 
to  be  easily  and  quickly  changed  or  ad- 
justed manually  by  the  water  tender. 

QUESTION 
Does  the  height  of  the  mounting  of 
the  steam  gage  affect  its  accuracy? 

ANSWER 

This  cjuestion  is  often  asked  regard- 
ing the  steam  gage.  The  tube  connecting 
it  to  the  boiler  is  or  should  be  full  of  con- 
densed water.  Thus  the  height  of  this  col- 
umn of  water  adds  to  the  reading  of  the 
gage  at  the  rate  of  .434  pounds  per  sq.  in. 
for  each  foot  of  head  of  water  above  the 
gage.  By  the  same  reasoning,  the  pre.ssure 
in  the  bottom  drum  of  the  boiler  is  more 
than  in  the  steam  drum  by  the  head  of 
water  in  the  boiler. 

Our  next  article  will  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  superheater  design  and  of  boiler 
rating. 


^^.  s.  M.  e.  Gadd  Sif^tem 


The  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion announced  recently  that  195  young 
men  successfully  completed  the  third  na- 
tional examination  for  deck  and  engineer 
cadets  in  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, given  November  16,  1940. 

Out  of  approximately  15,000  interested 
in  the  examination,  only  246  qualified  un- 
der the  high  scholastic  standards  set  by 
the  Commission.  Of  this  number,  the  fol- 
lowing were  successful: 

Deck  Engineer 

District.                   Cadets  Cadets 

.Atlantic  District  ....      56  44 

Gulf  District 25  22 

Pacific  District 26  22 

Total 107  88 

These  195  will  now  be  given  physical 
tests  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Naval  Reserve,  and,  if 
successful,  will  be  assigned  to  Maritime 
Commission  cadet  schools  at  New  York, 
San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans  for  pre- 
liminary training  prior  to  reporting 
aboard  ships.  The  successful  candidates 
were  from  36  states,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Canal  Zone. 

Appointments  will  be  made  from  the 
eligible  lists  to  Cadet  Schools  as  vacan- 
cies occur.  The  total  number  of  cadets 
under  training  is  limited  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  a  maximum  of  400.  This 
program  provides  approximately  10  per 
cent  of  the  necessary  yearly  junior  officer 


replacements  in  ocean  and  coastwise  ship- 
ping. About  65  per  cent  of  the  officer  re- 
placements are  filled  by  the  promotion  of 
unlicensed  seamen  who  have  demonstrat- 
ed ability  and  passed  the  examinations 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation.  Many  of 
these  unlicensed  men  are  assisted  by  the 
I'nited  States  Maritime  Service,  which 
conducts  training  stations  and  corre- 
spondence courses.  The  other  25  per  cent 
are  graduates  of  four  state  nautical 
schools. 

The  requirements  for  cadet  appoint- 
ments are  comparable  with  those  of  the 
United  States  Naval  and  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Academies. 

Potential  needs  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant INIarine  are  expected  to  exhaust 
this  list  of  eligibles  within  six  months. 
The  Commission  will  announce  another 
e.xamination  when  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  filling  of  probable  vacancies.  As 
of  December  1,  1940,  there  were  367 
cadets  enrolled  in  the  Commission's  sys- 
tem and  in  the  training  aboard  .Ameri- 
can merchant  ships  and  .Army  transports. 
Cadets  receive  $50  a  month  minimum 
pay,  with  subsistence  and  quarters. 

Licenses  as  officers  are  secured  after 
three  years'  training  aboard  ship  and  one 
year  at  shore  school,  and  after  examina- 
tion required  by  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 
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Questions  Welcomed.  Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific  Marine  Review,  5  00  Sansomc  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


CARGO  and  STOWAGE 

VII  NUTS,  ORE,  and  OIL 


QUESTION 
Where  is  machinery  usually  stowed, 
and   -why   should   it   be   handled   -svith 
such  care? 

ANSWER 

Owing  to  the  various  kinds  of  packing, 
variation  in  dimensions  and  weight,  etc., 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  clear  or 
defined  rules  for  the  stowage  of  ma- 
chinery. 

If  possible,  stowage  on  the  "skin""  of 
the  lower  hold  should  be  kept  for  the 
heavy  cases,  and  these  may  be  built 
around  with  other  cargo.  The  lighter 
cases  should  be  given  upper  stowage  but 
well  secured.  All  cases  of  machinery 
should  be  handled  very  carefully,  as  they 
often  contain  very  light  cast  iron  parts, 
which,  even  with  the  sharp  turning  over 
of  a  case,  will  be  sometimes  broken  and 
the  machinery  seriously  damaged. 

QUESTION 
How  w^ould  you  know^  if  a  shipment 
of  maize  -was  in  good  condition,  how^ 
should  same  be  stowed  and  what  is 
known  as  "sailing  grade"  and  "steamer 
grade"? 

ANSWER 

INIaize,  known  as  corn  in  America,  is 
grown  and  exported  in  large  quantities 
from  Argentina,  Southern  Russia,  Rou- 
mania.  South  .Africa,  etc.,  as  well  as  from 
the  United  States,  where  it  constitutes 
the  greatest  single  crop.  It  is  the  largest 


of  the  cereals,  and,  besides  its  value  as 
food  for  man  and  animal,  is  much  in  de- 
mand for  the  glucose  and  starch  which 
it  yields.  It  also  yields  5  to  10  per  cent 
of  oil. 

This  grain  is  very  liable  to  heat  and 
sweat,  resulting  in  sourness,  and  is  a  cargo 
subject  to  heavy  damage  claims. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  where  maize 
fails  to  be  delivered  in  good  condition, 
the  e.xplanation  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
pre-shipment  history. 


Deck  Officers'  Licenses  for  December 

Name  and  Grade                            Class  Condition 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Y.  A.  Biggs,  Master SS  &  MS.  any  GT     RG 

R.   Bellero,   Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

I.  E.  Rittenburg,  Chief SS.  any  GT  RG 

R.  A.  Taylor.  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

I.    I.  Hughes,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

j.  P.  Chiles,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

A.  A.  Andersen,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

L.  C.  Olsen,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

H.  E.  Routerv.  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

H.    Hicker,   Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

P.  H.  McBride,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

M.  N.  Engs,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  C.  Burge,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  RG 

H.  M.  Glick,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  OGrady,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

E.  Blott.  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

W.  A.  Eowler,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

D.  K.  Malina,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

C.  E.  Eosselius,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

PORTLAND 

W.  P.  Connolly,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  RG 

SAN  PEDRO 

A.  A.  Isaac,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  RG 

M.  A.  Larson,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.   I.  Armour,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  P.  Combs,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

SEATTLE 

D.  Murchison,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

C.  R.  Burt,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

A.  N.  Abramenkoff,  2nd  Mate.SS,  any  GT  RG 

Abbreviations;    SS    is    steamer;    MS    is  motorship  ; 

GT  is  gross  tonnage;  O  is  original  license ;  RG  is  raise 
of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for  ocean  service. 


It  not  infrequently  happens  that  maize 
is  stacked  in  the  open,  either  at  the  point 
of  loading  up-country  or  at  the  loading 
berths.  At  that  time,  should  it  have  been 
inefficiently  dunnaged  or  improperly  pro- 
tected from  rain,  deterioration  will  al- 
ready have  set  in  before  shipment. 

However,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
other  than  an  expert  to  detect  the  "bad 
condition"  of  maize  at  that  stage.  Some 
recommend  cutting  the  grain  open  with 
a  knife,  and  if  the  inside  is  soft,  consider 
the  maize  to  be  unfit  for  shipment ;  others 
take  a  handful  of  grain  and  squeeze  it, 
and  if  the  grains  are  inclined  to  stick  to 
one  another,  consider  it  unfit  for  ship- 
ment. 

It  will  therefore,  from  the  foregoing,  be 
seen  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  protecting  ship  against  claims 
for  damage  or  deterioration  from  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  those  concerned  in 
its  sea  transportation.  The  only  safe  way 
of  doing  that  is  by  suitably  qualifying 
bills  of  lading.  The  furthest  a  master 
should  go  in  the  matter  of  a  clean  bill  of 
lading  is  to  accept  the  words  "Shipped 
in  apparent  good  condition,"  or  "weight, 
quality,  quantity  and  condition  un- 
known." 

Maize  is  usually  classified  into  two 
principal  grades,  Sailing  Grade  and 
Steamer  Grade. 

Sailing  Grade  is  a  well-dried  ripe  grain 
specially  selected  as  suitable  for  transport 
by  sailing  ships  on  long  passages. 

Steamer  Grade  is  of  a  softer  quality 
and  more  liable  to  heating;  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  only  suitable  for  shipment  by 
steamers  on  short  passages. 

When  stowing  maize,  mat  and  dunnage 
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thoroughly,  especially  on  stringers,  brack- 
ets, gussets  and  other  places  where  con- 
densation is  liable  to  collect.  Stow  away 
from  boilers,  and  keep  well  apart  from 
any  cargo  such  as  flour.  l)ran.  oats, 
canned,  dry  and  delicate  goods,  also  wool. 
which  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  mois- 
ture, none  of  which  should  be  stowed  in 
compartments  above  maize. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  ventilation  of  holds. 

QUESTION 
Where   would   you    stow    and   how 
protect  a  consignment  of  marble? 

ANSWER 

Marble  is  a  crystalline  limestone  much 
used  for  decorative  and  building  purposes. 
It  is  very  heavy  and  is  usually  shipped 
in  large  slabs  or  blocks.  Marble  should 
be  stowed  on  the  hold  bottom  and  care 
taken  to  see  that  the  slabs  are  compactly 
stowed  and  not  over-stowed  with  heavy 
goods.  Slabs  of  moderate  size  should  be 
stowed  on  edge  like  glass,  and  also  slabs 
in  crates. 

Do  not  over-stow  marble  with  greasy, 
oily  or  acid-bearing  cargo,  as  the  marble 
will  absorb  any  leakage  from  such,  and 
claims  will  quickly  follow. 

Chain  slings  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  used  for  slinging  marble,  unless  for 
heavy  blocks,  in  which  case  they  should 
be  well  protected  with  leather,  etc.,  to 
avoid  damaging  the  blocks. 

QUESTION 
How^  is  molasses  carried,  and  what 
precautions  must  be  taken? 

ANSWER 

Molasses  is  a  by-product  of  sugar,  and 
is  much  used  in  preparing  rum,  and  as  a 
food. 

In  late  years  it  is  mostly  carried  in  bulk 
in  tank  steamers,  but  it  is  also  carried  in 
casks,  hogsheads  and  puncheons;  when 
carried  in  the  latter  three,  considerable 
leakage  may  be  expected,  the  loss  of 
weight  not  infrequently  amounting  to  as 
high  as  10  per  cent  on  long  voyages. 

This  is  considered  a  wet  cargo,  and  con- 
tact should  be  avoided  with  dry  and  fine 
goods.  Do  not  permit  the  stowage  of  mo- 
lasses over  even  the  coarsest  sugar,  which 
the  West  Indian  stevedores  sometimes 
try  to  do. 

When  carried  in  bulk  in  tank  steamers, 
which  have  been  previously  in  use  for  oil, 
the  tanks  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
by  steaming  and  washing  with  salt  water, 
and  the  pipe  lines  cleaned  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  cold  weather  the  molasses  gets  very 
thick  and  is  difficult  to  pump,  but  it  is 


not  advisable,  or  even  permissible,  to  use 
steam  heaters  with  it. 

In  preparing  tanks  for  the  reception  of 
other  cargo,  after  discharging  molasses, 
wash  with  salt  water  only;  fresh  water 
does  not  lend  itself,  neither  does  steam, 
to  this  purpose.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  the 
[practice,  when  vessels  are  proceeding  to 
an  up-river  port  to  discharge  molasses 
(and  it  is  expected  that  tanks  will  have 
to  be  cleaned  while  up-river),  for  a  bal- 
last tank  to  be  filled  with  clean  sea  water 
before  entering  the  river,  in  order  to  en- 
sure a  plentiful  supply  of  salt  water  for 
tank  cleaning  purposes. 

QUESTION 

What  w^ould  you  particularly  guard 
a'^ainst  w^hen  motor  cars  are  driven 
alongside  for  shipment? 

ANSWER 

When  motor  cars  are  driven  alongside 
for  shipment,  the  fuel  tanks  and  lubricat- 
ing oil  cups,  etc.,  should  be  thoroughly 
emptied  of  their  contents  and  tank  plugs 
firmly  screwed  in  position.  Many  fires  in 
compartments  containing  motor  cars  have 
been  due  to  neglect  of  this  precaution. 
Special  slings  with  spreaders  should  be 
used  for  slinging  uncrated  motor  cars,  and 
they  should  also  be  landed  on  thin  dun- 
nage and  the  whole  body  securely  lashed. 

QUESTION 
Where  w^ould  you   sto^v  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  w^hat  should  be  particularly 
guarded  against? 

ANSWER 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  white  crystal  sub- 
stance with  a  bitter  taste,  used  mostly  as 
a  fertilizer.  It  is  a  natural  deposit  found 
encrusting  the  soil  in  certain  parts  of 
Chile  and  Peru.  It  is  usually  carried  in 
bags,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  as  it  is  lia- 
ble to  evaporate  when  stowed  in  a  damp 
place,  it  must  have  good  dry  storage. 

Stow  clear  of  fine  and  delicate  goods 
and  well  removed  from  oils  and  greases. 
There  is  an  objectionable  odor  from  this 
cargo,  and  when  stowed  in  any  large 
quantity  it  is  liable  to  damage  other 
goods. 

In  stowing  full  cargoes  of  nitrate,  it 
should  be  stepped  up  in  the  holds  half 
bag  in  from  the  wings,  and  also  away 
from  the  bulkheads,  owing  to  its  excessive 
weight,  in  order  to  make  the  ship  ride 
easy.  It  settles  to  a  solid  mass,  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  its  shifting  if  stowed  as  point- 
ed out  above. 

There  is  a  loss  of  weight  due  to  drain- 
age which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  3  or 
4  percent.  The  bill  of  lading  should  pro- 


tect   the   shij:)   against    claims   from   this 
drainage. 

In  case  of  fire,  all  nitrates  intensify  the 
rapidity  and  violence  of  the  conflagration, 
so  that  this  cargo  should  be  stowed  well 
away  from  all  cargoes  liable  to  si)ontan- 
eous  combustion. 

QUESTION 

What  are  the  customary  precautions 
to  be  taken  in  the  stowage  of  nuts? 

ANSWER 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  nuts 
valued  for  their  edible  or  oil-bearing 
properties,  such  as  almond,  brazil,  coi> 
nut,  coconut  and  filbert,  etc,  and  they  are 
variously  packed  in  bags,  barrels  and 
cases,  but  mostly  in  bags,  and  are  also 
frequently  carried  in  bulk.  Nuts  are  very 
liable  to  heat  and  deterioration.  To  guard 
against  this,  they  should  be  stowed  in  a 
dry,  cool  and  well-ventilated  place  away 
from  engine-room  and  boilers,  and  well 
dunnaged.  Edible  nuts  should  not  be 
stowed  with  guano  or  bone  dust,  or  any 
other  article  liable  to  damage  them.  Nuts 
which  have  been  wetted  by  rain  or  other 
causes  should  not  be  shipped  until  they 
are  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  bleeding  of 
bags  should  on  no  account  be  permitted. 
Some  kinds  of  nuts,  especially  if  new, 
heat  easily  and  may  cause  gases  danger- 
ous to  human  life;  consequently,  good 
ventilation  is  essential. 

QUESTION 
Where  and  how  should  oil  cake  be 
stow^ed? 

ANSWER 

Oil  cake  is  the  residue  from  seeds,  such 
as  cotton  seed,  linseed,  Niger  seed,  se- 
same seed,  Mowra  seed,  poppy  seed,  cas- 
tor seed,  etc.,  from  which  the  oil  has  been 
extracted,  the  "cake"  being  pressed  into 
shape  by  various  types  of  presses  and 
used  for  cattle  food. 

Oil  cakes  are  shipped  lioth  in  Inilk  and 
in  bags  or  gunny-covered  bales,  and  are 
apt  to  dry  and  lose  a  lot  of  weight  on  the 
voyage.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  hold  is  dried  and  the  cake  well  dun- 
naged, as  the  slightest  damp  will  often 
turn  the  cake  moldy  and  render  it  useless. 

Stow  well  apart  from  odorous  goods, 
such  as  hides,  turpentine,  etc.,  to  avoid 
tainting  of  the  cake;  and,  as  the  cake 
throws  off  an  oily,  sickly  smell  which  has 
a  tendency  to  cling  to  substances,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  foodstuffs,  including 
green  fruit,  be  kept  well  apart  from  oil 
cake. 

Oil  cake  often  sweats  badly  on  the  voy- 
age, and  good  dunnaging  is  necessary 
throughout  to  ensure  as  good  a  circula- 
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tion  of  air  as  possible;  but  avoid  stow- 
ing on  green  or  newly-sawn  wood,  slate, 
marble  or  damp  ceiling.  There  is  also  risk 
of  spontaneous  combustion,  as  several 
fires  have  occurred  with  this  cargo.  \'en- 
tilation  should  be  carefully  attended  to, 
and  hatches  kept  open  whenever  possible. 

QUESTION 
What  care  should  be  given  the  stow- 
age of  various  kinds  of  oils? 

ANSWER 

The  world-wide  use  of  oil   for  vari- 
ous purposes  compels  the  carrying  trade 
to  give  special  consideration  to  oil  cargoes. 
The  huge  quantities  now  transported  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  modern  civili- 
zation have  necessitated  the  carrying  of 
the  commodity  in  bulk  in  specially-con- 
structed vessels,  and  in  these  tank  steam- 
ers many  millions  of  tons  of  oil  are  carried 
annually.  The  more  important  oils  so  car- 
ried are  benzine,  crude  petroleum,  gaso- 
line, kerosene,  fuel  oil,  naptha,  creosote 
and  lubricating  oil.  Individual  companies 
have   their  own   methods   and   arrange- 
ments,   their    vessels    being    especially 
adapted  for  their  own  particular  trade, 
consistent   with  the  class  of  oil  carried 
and  conditions  prevailing  at  the  ports  of 
loading  and  discharge.  Oil,  however,  is 
still  carried  as  full  cargoes  and  as  part  of 
a  general  cargo,  and  consequently  a  brief 
description  of  the  various  types  carried 
and  their  methods  of  stowage  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  In  ships  other  than  tank 
vessels,  oil  may  be  carried  in  three  ways, 
viz.  in  barrels,  in  cases  and  in  small  quan- 
tities in  various  packings  in  general  cargo. 
Some  oils,  such  as  lubricating  or  cylin- 
der oil,  are  still  transported  in  large  quan- 
tities in  barrels.  Frequently  barrels  of  oil 
are  carried  in  a  general  cargo,  in  which 
case  the  consignment  requires  ordinary 
barrel  stowage  for  liquids.  Special  care, 
however,  must  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  compartment  for  stowage,  bearing  in 
mind  the  other  commodities  of  which  the 
general  cargo  may  consist.  Oil  is  a  source 
of  danger  to  other  cargo,  either  from  it- 
self or  from  its  odor,  and  must  not  be 
stowed  amongst  other  goods  which  may  be 
damaged  by  either  of  these  sources,  as  no 
matter  how  well  the  barrels  of  oil  may  be 
stowed,  there  is  always  a  risk  of  leakage. 
Oil  should  not  be  stowed  in  'tween  or  up- 
per decks  in  a  general  cargo,  but  by  itself 
in  a  portion  of  the  lower  holds.  If  for  any 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  stow  barrels  in 
the  'tween  decks,  great  care  must  be  tak- 
en to  see  that  the  scuppers  are  clear  to 
allow  any  leakage  to  run  direct  into  the 
bilges.  If  the  lower  hold  contains  grain. 


such  stowage  is  not  permissible,  as  if  oil 
gets  into  the  bilges  beneath  this  cargo  the 
grain  will  be  seriously  damaged  by  taint. 

In  recent  years  the  carriage  of  case  oil 
has  been  on  the  decline.  The  tendency  of 
many  of  the  large  oil  companies  has  been 
to  establish  depots  to  which  the  oil  is  car- 
ried in  bulk,  and  there  canned  in  their  own 
stations  for  distribution  inland. 

When  a  quantity  of  case  oil  is  carried 
as  a  part  of  general  cargo,  the  holds  must 
be  carefully  cleaned  and  dried  and  no  old 
or  dirty  dunnage  used.  In  nearly  all  ports 


NOTE — Candidates  for  second 
mate's  licenses. 
No  applicant  for  a  second 
mate's  ocean  license  ^vill  be  ex- 
amined who  does  not  possess  a 
gyro  certificate  of  attendance 
and  competency  issued  by  an  ac- 
credited gyro  school.  Effective 
January  1,  1941. 

Many  men  holding  third  mate 
licenses  are  eligible  for  raise  of 
grade  to  second  mate  but  they 
do  not  know  it.  You  do  not  have 
to  sail  a  year  as  third  mate  in  or- 
der to  get  a  raise  if  you  can  show 
a  total  of  five  years'  sea  service 
in  the  deck  department,  two 
years  of  vi'^hich  are  as  quarter- 
master or  boatswain. 

If  you  have  been  an  able  sea- 
man in  a  vessel  w^hich  does  not 
actually  carry  quartermasters 
on  the  articles,  that  time  counts 
as  quartermaster. 


in  the  United  States,  case  oil  is  loaded 
under  the  personal  direction  and  supervi- 
sion of  a  surveyor  appointed  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Underwriters,  who  will  in- 
sist on  cases  being  stowed  according  to 
certain  rules  formulated  as  the  result  of 
many  years'  experiment  and  practical  ex- 
perience. But  the  fact  that  the  stowage 
is  carried  out  under  this  supervision  does 
not  exonerate  or  relieve  the  ship  of  the 
responsibility  of  taking  due  care  for  the 
preservation  and  good  carriage  of  all  car- 
go. Although  this  surveyor  is  careful  to 
see  that  the  cargo  is  loaded  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  is  properly  stowed,  he  has  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  number  of  cases 
taken  in  a  given  capacity.  In  calculating 
the  space  for  stowage  of  case  oil,  it  is 
fairly  safe  to  reckon  the  stowage  capacity 


as  2  cubic  feet  to  the  case.  This  is  over  the 
whole  vessel.  In  large  ships  in,  say,  the 
middle  holds,  cases  will  often  stow  in  less 
space  than  this;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
end  holds  and  in  smaller  compartments 
it  will  require  considerably  more  space  for 
stowage. 

In  stowing  case  oil,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  all  the  tiers  per- 
fectly   level. 

It  is  always  customary  to  floor  over  the 
first  tier,  and  in  deep  holds  to  floor  again 
after  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  tier. 

Cases  must  on  no  account  be  stowed  on 
their  flats,  except  occasionally  between 
the  beams  on  the  top  tier,  where  there  is 
not  room  for  an  upright  case. 

Case  oil  should  also  be  exceptionally 
well  "blocked  off"  with  wood,  as  the 
slightest  movement  when  the  vessel  is 
rolling  will  cause  chafage  and  much 
leakage. 

Special  rules  for  the  carriage  of  certain 
oils  in  barrels  have  been  laid  down  by 
the  National  Board  of  Marine  Underwrit- 
ers of  America,  and  may  upon  request  be 
obtained  from  them. 

Oils  are  generally  classified  according 
to  their  origin,  and  are  either  mineral, 
vegetable  or  animal. 

QUESTION 
What  care  should  be  given  a  part 
cargo  of  onions? 

ANSWER 

Onions  are  packed  in  open  cases  or 
crates,  or  in  bags  of  large  open  mesh. 
They  deteriorate  quickly,  especially  if  the 
ventilation  is  insufficient,  and  for  this  rea- 
son lower  hold  stowage  is  seldom  resorted 
to.  Good  ventilation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, should  receive  constant  attention, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  hatches  should 
be  kept  open  whenever  possible.  They 
should  be  loosely  stowed,  and  only  goods 
known  to  be  immune  from  damage  by 
moisture  or  by  tainting  stowed  in  the 
same  compartment  or  in  one  connecting 
with  that  in  which  the  onions  are  carried. 

Bags  of  onions  should  not  come  into 
contact  with  iron,  so  that  dunnaging  of 
decks,  stringers,  etc.,  should  be  very  care- 
fully effected  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
to  avoid  bags  coming  into  contact  with 
the  water  which  collects  on  such  parts 
as  a  result  of  the  large  amount  of  mois- 
ture thrown  off  by  onions,  which  also 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  scupper  pipes 
to  be  overhauled  and  cleaned  before  com- 
mencing to  load  this  cargo.  The  bags  are 
often  rotted  by  the  moisture  thrown  off 
in  the  course  of  short  voyages. 
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America's  Largest  and  Most  Powerful  Diesel- Drive  Tanker 
Built  by  Sun  for  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 


One  of  the  latest  ships  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  Esso  fleet  is  the  new  motor 
tanker  Esso  Augusta,  built  for  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  by  the 
Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company. 
The  vessel  was  launched  at  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  on  June  22  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Hall,  whose  hus- 
band was  recently  elected  a  vice  president 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  is  that  company's  senior  counsel. 
On  October  2  and  3  the  Esso  Augusta 
successfullv  passed  a  series  of  rigid  trials 
off  Cape  Henlopen,  during  which  tests 
she  developed  a  speed  of  16  knots  at  97 
rpm  under  Force  4  Beaufort  Scale 
weather  conditions. 

The  Esso  .Augusta  is  the  first  of  five 
diesel  ships  being  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  owners'  policy  of  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times  in  marine  engineer- 
ing developments.  The  vessel  also  is  the 
largest  Esso  ship  of  this  type  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  United  States,  and  is 
equipped  with  the  largest  Sun-Doxford 
diesel  engine  as  yet  designed  and  built 
by  the  Sun  Yard. 

The  particulars  of  the  Esso  .Augusta 
are  as  follows: 

Length  overall,  .S47'  3^". 
Length  between  perpendiculars,  521'. 
Breadth  molded,  70'. 
Depth  molded,  40'. 
Deadweight  tons,  17,950. 
Capacity,  152,200  barrels  42's. 
Shaft  horsepower,  7,500. 
Speed,  153^  knots. 

Main  Engine 

The  Sun-Doxford  opposed-piston  type 
propulsion  diesel  is  a  five-cylinder-in-line 
engine,  with  scavenge  air  pump  cylinder 
between  power  cylinders  numbers  three 
and  four.  The  five  power  cylinders  are  32" 
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in  diameter  and  have  a  combined  stroke 
of  95".  The  engine  is  rated  7,500  bhp 
at  92  rpm,  8,250  bhp  at  95  rpm  and  9,375 
bhp  at  102  rpm. 

The  welded  steel  plate  bedplate  has 
cross-members  arranged  to  receive  spher- 
ical cast  iron  main  bearings.  The  col- 
umns, seven  in  number,  are  of  welded 
steel,  and  form  A-frames  over  the  main 
bearings.  The  frames  are  tied  together  to 
form  a  unit  structure  by  an  entablature 
which  rests  on  top  of  and  is  bolted  to  the 
seven  frames.  The  entablature  is  made  in 
three  sections,  built  ud  of  steel  plates  and 
welded,  the  three  sections  being  bolted  to- 
gether, and  provided  with  bores  to  receive 
the  cylinders.  Openings  in  these  bores  co- 
incide with  the  cylinder  scavenging  ports. 
The  rear  columns  of  the  A-frame  are  gird- 
ed together  by  welded  steel  box  sections 
which  serve  to  support  the  cast  steel  cross- 
head  guides,  there  being  three  guides  for 
each  cylinder,  one  for  the  cross-head  of 
the  lower  piston  and  two  for  the  cross- 
heads  of  the  upper  piston.  All  of  these 
guides  are  water  cooled. 

Cylinders 

The  cylinders  are  of  usual  Sun-Dox- 
ford  construction,  each   consisting  of  a 


liner,  open  at  both  ends,  with  a  water 
jacket  shrunk  on  the  center  portion.  Near 
the  lower  end  is  a  circumferential  ring 
of  scavenging  ports,  so  shaped  as  to  give 
the  air  a  swirling  motion  as  it  enters  the 
cylinder.  The  exhaust  ports  are  located 
near  upper  end  of  liner,  so  that  uni-flow 
scavenging  is  obtained.  Bores  through 
jacket  and  liner  at  the  mid-point  receive 
an  injection  valve  and  air  starting  valve 
on  front  side  and  a  second  injection  valve, 
a  relief  valve,  and  a  brake  valve  on  back 
side. 

Crankshaft  and  Pistons 

The  crankshaft  is  of  forged  steel,  built- 
up,  and  consists  of  five  separate  sections, 
one  three-crank  section  for  each  working 
cylinder,  and  one  scavenge  air  pump  sec- 
tion, which  is  located  between  cylinders 
three  and  four. 

The  working  pistons  are  of  cast  iron, 
made  in  two  parts,  the  skirts  being  bolted 
to  the  rods.  The  heads  have  concave 
crowns,  so  that  when  the  pistons  meet 
at  end  of  stroke,  the  compression  space 
is  of  approximately  spherical  shape,  and 
each  is  provided  with  five  rings  of  the 
plain  snap  type.  Each  lower  piston  is  at- 
tached by  a  short  piston  rod  to  a  forged 
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steel  crosshead  which  works  in  the  center 
guide.  Connection  to  the  center  cranio  is 
by  means  of  the  usual  marine-type  con- 
necting rod,  the  length  of  the  rod  being 
3.82  times  the  length  of  the  crank  throw. 
Connection  of  each  upper  piston  to  the 
crankshaft  is  by  means  of  a  beam  attached 
at  its  center  to  the  piston  and  connected 
at  each  end  to  a  side  crosshead  by  means 
of  a  rod  passing  down  through  the  cylin- 
der entablature.  The  two  side  crossheads 
are  connected  to  two  cranks,  one  forward 
and  one  aft  of  the  center  crank,  by  con- 
necting rods  having  a  length  equal  to  5.62 
times  the  crank  throw.  The  pistons  are 
fresh  water  cooled,  the  inlet  and  outlet 
connections  being  made  to  the  crosshead 
of  lower  piston  and  crossbeam  of  upper 
piston  by  means  of  swinging  arms  and 
tle.xible  rubber  tubing. 

Braking    Arrangement 

.An  interesting  feature  of  the  engine  is 
the  braking  arrangement  for  stopping  the 
engine  quickly  when  maneuvering. 
IMounted  in  the  rear  of  the  engine  above 
the  camshaft  is  a  group  of  valve  bo.xes, 
one  for  each  cylinder,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  piston  valve  operated  by  a  cam  on 
the  camshaft. 

The  valve  bo.xes  are  in  communication 
with  and  control  the  operation  of  brake 
valves  mounted  on  each  cylinder.  The 
cylinder  valves  are  connected  in  pairs, 
each  pair  being  in  communication  with 
two  cylinders,  the  cranks  of  which  are 
144°  apart.  The  cams  are  timed  so  that 
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when  the  valves  are  cut  in  during  maneu- 
vering, air  is  discharged  to  a  diaphragm 
operating  the  cylinder  valves.  Both  valves 
in  the  two  cylinders  whose  cranks  are 
144°  apart  are  opened  when  the  pistons 
are  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  stroke  and 
the  compressed  air  in  one  cylinder  is  al- 
lowed to  fill  the  other  cylinder  in  which 
pistons  are  at  the  outer  end  of  the  stroke. 

Fuel  Pressure  Pumps 

Fuel  under  constant  pressure  is  sup- 
plied to  the  injection  valves  by  five  plung- 
er pumps,  assembled  in  a  single  unit  at 
the  after  end  of  the  engine  and  driven 
by  gears  from  the  thrust  shaft.  For  main- 
taining pressure  in  the  fuel  lines  before 
the  engine  is  started,  a  Watson-Stillman 
vertical  two-plunger  pump,  driven  by  a 
two-horsepower  motor,  is  provided. 

The  attached  crank-driven  scavenging 
pump,  characteristic  of  the  Sun-Doxford 
engines,  has  a  capacity  of  28,500  cu.  ft./ 
min. 

Safety  standards  of  today  require 
steam  drive  for  tanker  cargo  pumps,  re- 
gardless of  the  propulsion  engine.  The  de- 
mand for  quick  turn-around  (which  on 
the  Esso  Augusta  means  unloading  in  12 
hours)  requires  considerable  boiler  ca- 
pacity for  the  cargo  pumps  alone,  and 
the  steam  may  also  be  used  to  drive  other 
auxiliaries,  such  as  lighting  generators, 
steering  engines,  various  fuel  and  water 
pumps.  There  is  also  the  necessity  for 
cooking,  and  for  seasonal  heating  of  the 
oil  cargo  and  engine  fuel,  as  well  as  the 
ship  in  general.  With  the  steady  increase 
in  size  of  main  engines,  the  quantity  of 
heat  in  exhaust  gases  has  risen  to  a  uoint 
where  its  recovery  becomes  a  major  fac- 
tor in  the  economics  of  running  a  motor 
tanker.  Although  the  temperature  of  the 
gases  is  at  a  relatively  low  level,  exhaust 
heat  boilers  with  extended  heat-absorb- 
ing surface  have  been  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  can  recover  the  heat 
needed  to  generate  sufficient  steam  at  high 
pressure  to  drive  auxiliary  machinery — 
approximately  ji  lb.  of  steam  per  shaft 
horsepower. 

Steam  Generating  Plant 

As  the  result  of  experience  with  many 
other  motorships  it  was  decided  to  make 
Esso  Augusta  the  first  motorship  having 
all  of  the  auxiliaries  driven  by  steam  pow- 
er, either  directly  or  indirectly.  As  most 
of  the  auxiliaries  are  electrically  oper- 
ated, the  greater  part  of  the  steam  gen- 
erated is  used  to  drive  turbo-generators. 
The  steam  generating  system  must  be  of 


high  flexibility  to  accomplish  this  eco- 
nomically. When  the  main  engine  is  run- 
ning at  full  power,  the  maxim'um  heat  is 
obtainable  from  the  exhaust,  but  at  low 
ratings,  such  as  while  maneuvering  or 
groping  through  fog,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
haust is  negligible.  A  waste  heat  boiler 
must  recover  the  maximum  heat  of  which 
it  is  capable,  at  all  times,  but  it  has  to  be 
supplemented  by  direct-fired  boiler  equip- 
ment to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  steam 
generation.  While  in  port,  of  course,  the 
entire  steam  load  must  be  carried  by  di- 
rect firing. 

These  requirements  are  fully  met  by  us- 
ing three  steaming  units — (1)  "waste 
heat,"  (2)  "stand-by,"  (3)  "cargo."  The 
waste  heat  boiler  is  placed  just  above  and 
slightly  aft  of  the  main  engine,  with  con- 
nections for  receiving  all  exhaust  gases. 
Heating  tubes  are  placed  horizontally  in 
a  chamber  through  which  the  exhaust 
gases  pass  vertically.  The  tubes  consist 
of  2"  seamless  U-bend  elements  upon 
which  are  shrunk  a  series  of  cast  iron 
gilled  rings  providing  six  times  the  heat 
absorbing  surface  per  lineal  foot  that 
would  be  presented  by  the  bare  tubing. 
Open  ends  of  the  tubes  are  expanded 
into  a  tube  sheet,  to  hold  them  tightly 
in  place,  and  coupled  together  by  short 
U-bends  with  flanged  connections.  The 
return-bend  ends  of  the  elements  are  sup- 
ported in  castings  and  are  free  to  expand 
into  the  surrounding  gas-tight  chamber. 
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which  is  heavily  insulated  to  prevent  loss 
of  heat. 

Alongside  the  waste  heat  boiler  is  an 
independent  "stand-by  boiler'"  of  ortho- 
dox, direct-fired  construction,  including 
the  usual  steam  drum,  straight  tubes,  and 
forged-steel  sectional  headers  into  which 
2"  diameter  tubes  are  expanded  in  groups 
of  four.  The  furnace  is  of  solid  refrac- 
tory construction,  fired  from  the  front  by 
a  single  oil  burner  to  give  a  capacity  of 
8000  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour  at  200-lb. 
pressure.  No  superheater  is  included  in 
either  the  waste  heat  or  stand-by  boilers. 

In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  bal- 
ance in  steam  generation  between  the 
stand-by  and  waste  heat  boilers  under 
varying  conditions  of  tanker  service,  a 
General  Regulator  control  system  main- 
tains full  steam  pressure  by  firing  the 
stand-by  boiler  as  required  to  make  up 
any  deficiency  in  output  from  the  waste 
heat  unit.  This  control  has  been  accom- 
plished effectively  by  applying  a  regulat- 
ing device  to  the  oil  burner.  The  burner 
is  of  rotary-cup,  atomizer  type,  having 
a  special  ratio  cam  box  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  proper  ratio  of  primary  air 
to  fuel  oil.  Another  adjustment  sets  the 
vanes  regulating  admission  of  secondary 
air  to  the  burner. 

.\  special  limit  switch  is  provided  for 
use,  as  desired,  in  controlling  the  burner 
operation.  It  acts  at  the  extreme  end  of 
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the  regulator  travel,  at  a  position  corre- 
sponding to  a  steam  pressure  approxi- 
mately 5  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  above  normal. 
On  reaching  this  position,  relay  circuits 
are  opened  to  shut  down  the  burner.  With 
this  system,  the  burner  may  be  operated 
over  its  entire  range,  corresponding  to 
steam  demands  from  400  to  8000  lbs. 
per  hr.,  without  manual  adjustment  or 
any  attention  by  the  operator. 


Waste  heat  and  standby  boilers  as  installed 


The  "cargo"  boiler  serves  the  large 
bulk  oil  pumps,  and  consists  of  a  cross- 
drum,  straight  tube,  forged-steel  section- 
al-header unit  having  a  capacity  of  40,- 
000-lb.  steam  per  hour  at  200-lb.  pres- 
sure and  superheated  150  degrees.  This 
unit  has  5260  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface, 
composed  of  2"  boiler  tubes,  divided  into 
three  passes  of  flue  gases  by  conventional 
fire  brick  and  cast  iron  baffles.  The  set- 
ting is  heavily  insulated  and  provided 
with  removable  panels  to  give  easy  access 
for  maintenance  or  repair.  Clean  tube  sur- 
faces are  maintained  by  four  mechanical 
steam  soot-blowers  placed  at  the  tops  of 
the  first,  second  and  third  gas  passes,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  second  and  third 
passes. 

The  superheater  is  of  the  radiant  heat 
type,  arranged  for  two  passes  of  steam, 
and  consists  of  series  of  U-bend  elements 
placed  flat  on  the  furnace  floor  with  head- 
ers just  outside  the  rear  wall  at  floor  level. 
Elements  extend  about  half  way  from  the 
rear  toward  the  front  wall,  and  are  simi- 
lar, in  general,  to  many  fl()or-ty[:)e  radiant 
superheaters  already  in  tanker  service. 

By  means  of  these  three  boilers,  the 
steam  demands  of  the  Esso  .\ugusta  are 
adequately  met  in  a  w-ay  that  is  unique 
on  diesel-driven  ships.  Operation  of  the 
direct-fired  equipment  is  so  coordinated 
with  the  waste  heat  unit  that  maximum 
use  is  made  of  the  surplus  heat  in  the  en- 
gine exhaust,  and  operating  efficiency  is 
achieved,  together  with  thorough  reliat)il- 
itv  under  all  conditions. 
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Seattle  -Tacoma 

Shipbuilding  Corporation 


If  anyone  should  have  any  doubt  that 
lew  shipbuilding  records  are  not  about  to 
36  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  under  the 
defense  Program,  he  has  only  to  consider 
ust  one  trite  comparison. 

During  the  World  War,  when  the 
/nited  States  Shipping  Board  awarded  a 
?  100,000,000  contract  for  merchant  ves- 
;els  to  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation  of 
■Seattle,  it  was  considered  a  historical  in- 
:ident  in  shipbuilding  annals,  especially 
:h()se  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  one  never 
:o  be  exceeded.  Yet  at  the  present  time 
:here  is  one  yard  in  Seattle,  still  under 
:onstruction,  which  has  a  contract  with 
he  United  States  Navy  to  build  26  de- 
stroyers at  a  total  cost  of  nearly  $200,- 
DOO'OOO. 

This  is  Plant  No.  2  of  the  Seattle-Ta- 
:oma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  where  about 
?00  men  are  working  day  and  night  to 
:omplete  in  record  time  one  of  the  finest 
shipyards  in  America.  Uncle  Sam,  asking 
tor  speed  and  yet  more  speed  from  defense 
industries,  can  have  no  possible  complaint 
in  the  haste  that  is  being  made  on  this 
shipyard,  for  it  was  only  on  October  15 
that  the  ground  was  first  broken  for  the 
Dlant,  yet  it  is  practically  completed,  steel 
for  the  ships  is  already  being  laid  down  in 
the  vard  and  the  first  keel  will  be  laid 


about  April  1.  From  then  on,  on  five  dif- 
ferent shipways,  accommodating  two  de- 
stroyers each,  construction  will  go  for- 
ward on  the  fleet  and  powerful  2,100-  and 
1,630-ton  destroyers  the  company  has 
contracted  to  build. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  three  months 
is  a  fairly  short  time  in  which  to  build  a 
big  shipyard,  especially  such  a  shipyard 
as  this  one.  Going  back  to  our  first  com- 
parison, it  will  be  recalled  that  Skinner  & 
Eddy  built  ships  faster  than  any  other 
yard  in  the  United  States,  and  is  even 
said  to  have  exceeded  the  records  of  the 
Scotch  yards  on  the  Clyde.  And  yet  we 
are  assured  by  an  official  of  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  yard  that  this  yard  "was  never 
such  a  yard  as  this  one  will  be."  That  re- 
mark applies  to  equipment  and  modern- 
ity, of  course,  as  the  speed  at  which  the 
yard  will  turn  out  vessels  is  something  yet 
to  be  determined,  and  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  availability  of  labor  and 
materials. 

The  A.  J.  McEachern  Co.,  Inc.,  has  had 
the  contract  for  building  the  yard,  which 
covers  a  thirty-acre  tract  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Harbor  Island,  with  waterfront 
on  two  sides.  Five  shipways,  each  400 
feet  long,  109  feet  wide,  and  extending 
into  Elliott  Bav  on  the  north  side  of  the 


yard,  are  flanked  by  craneways  for  use 
in  handling  the  heavy  material.  The  plant 
includes  an  assembly  bay  470  by  90  feet; 
a  fabricating  shop  275  by  152  feet;  and  a 
layout  bay  275  by  60  feet,  served  by  a 
craneway  extending  225  feet  toward  the 
East  waterway  and  another  extending 
200  feet  west.  Also  included  in  the  set-up 
is  a  paint  shop  100  by  50  feet ;  a  machine 
shop  175  by  150  feet;  a  storage  ware- 
house 260  by  150  feet;  a  mold  loft  260 
by  130  feet,  a  restaurant  and  a  fully- 
equipped  hospital. 

R.  J.  Lament,  who  is  president  of  the 
Todd-Seattle  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  is  also 
president  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Ship- 
building Corp.  He  and  J.  A.  McEachern, 
vice  president  of  the  company  and  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Construction  Co.,  at- 
tended conferences  with  high  Navy  of- 
ficers in  Washington,  D.  C,  which  result- 
ed in  the  awarding  of  the  big  destroyer 
contract.  These  conferences  were  also 
attended  by  John  D.  Riley,  president,  and 
Joseph  Haag,  Jr.,  vice  president,  of  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  of  New 
York,  which  has  an  active  interest  in  this 
plant  as  well  as  in  many  other  shipyards 
throughout  the  country. 

The  new  Seattle  Plant  No.  2  of  the  Se- 
attle-Tacoma yard  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  Plant  No.  1  at  Tacoma,  which 
has  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  contracts 
from  the  U.  S  Maritime  Commission  for 
the  building  of  merchant  vessels,  or  with 
the  Todd-Seattle  Dry  Dock  Yard,  which 
operates  a  large  repair  yard  adjoining 
the  Seattle  plant  on  Harbor  Island. 


Aerial  view  of  Plant  No.  2  under  construction 
on  December  }1,  1940.  Note  ample  space  at 
head  of  ivays  and  huge  proportions  of  the  shops. 

Photo  by  Pacific  Aerial  Surveys 
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Still  Qo^nina 

Three  new  shipbuilding  programs, 
added  to  the  many  contracts  already  re- 
ceived from  the  Xavy,  Army  and  Mari- 
time Commission,  have  caused  much 
speculation  and  rumor  among  shipbuild- 
ers of  the  Pacific  Northwest  recently. 
One  of  these  is  the  President's  new  $350,- 
000,000  plan  for  7,500-t()n  freighters;  the 
second,  the  contracts  to  be  let  for  Brit- 
ish ships;  and  the  third,  which  interests 
the  smaller  yards,  the  Navy's  plan  for 
building  about  250  auxiliary  vessels  and 
the  Coast  Guard's  plans  for  building 
twelve  83-foot  patrol  vessels.  Another  gi- 
ant order,  still  not  definitely  confirmed, 
but  expected  to  be  placed  with  the  Seat- 
tle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  is  the 
Maritime  Commission's  program  for 
building  two  35,000-ton  passenger  liners 
convertible  into  airplane  carriers.  In  the 
meantime,  with  these  important  orders 
pending,  three  large  definite  contracts 
have  been  made  which  considerably  in- 
crease Northwestern  orders  already  on 
hand — two  mine-layers  for  the  Willamette 
Steel  &  Iron  Works  of  Portland ;  six  sea- 
plane tenders  to  the  Lake  Washington 
Shipyards,  Houghton,  Washington;  and 
four  seaplane  tenders  to  the  Associated 
Shipbuilders  of  Seattle. 

Most  important  announcement  from 
the  Columbia  River  district  is  of  a  great 
new  shipyard  to  be  built  at  Portland  by 
the  Portland  Shipyard  Co.,  a  newly  or- 
ganized firm  which  has  negotiated  con- 
tracts with  the  Maritime  Commission  to 
build  31  ships,  valued  at  from  $1,500,000 
to  $1,800,000  each.  These  ships  coincide 
with  the  President's  latest  program,  al- 
though it  has  been  rumored  they  may  be 
for  Britain.  They  are  announced  as  7500- 
ton  boats,  simple  type  freighters  with  a 
speed  of  10  to  11  knots.  Chas.  A.  Shea 
is  president  of  the  new  corporation,  and 
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is  associated  with  Edgar  F.  Kaiser  of  Oak- 
land, and  his  father,  Henry  J.  Kaiser, 
president  of  Six  Companies,  Inc.,  builders 
of  Boulder  Dam.  The  yards  will  have 
eight  shipways.  and  will  be  centered  on 
an  87-acre  tract  leased  from  the  Port- 
land Commission  of  Public  Docks,  with 
options  on  other  land.  The  plant  will  cost 
about  $4,700,000.  It  is  expected  that  over 
5000  men  will  be  employed  when  the 
plant  is  in  full  swing,  and  possibly  as  high 
as  7,000.  It  is  understood  that  the  con- 
tract awaits  only  the  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Commission,  as  Govern- 
ment funds  will  be  awarded  to  aid  in  the 
plant's  construction. 

Aeiu  yanA  StanU 

As  the  result  of  a  definite  contract  for 
four  seaplane  tenders  from  the  Navy  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  over  $18,000,000, 
and  an  award  of  half  a  million  dollars  for 
plant  expansion,  work  was  started  the 
second  week  in  January  to  build  a  com- 
plete new  yard  for  steel  hull  construction 
by  Associated  Shipbuilders.  This  com- 
pany is  an  association  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Bridge  &  Dredging  Co.  and  the  Lake 
Union  Drydock  &  Machine  Co.  The  ship- 
yard will  be  erected  adjacent  to  the  plant 
of  the  former  company  on  Harbor  Island, 
utilizing  the  big  graving  docks  that  were 
built  for  the  immense  concrete  pontoons 
for  the  Lake  Washington  floating  bridge. 
The  hulls  will  be  built  at  this  plant,  then 
sent  around  to  the  Lake  Union  plant  for 
finishing  and  installation  of  machinery. 
.Although  just  getting  under  way  in  their 
big  ship  program,  the  company  has  al- 
ready been  doing  some  important  work 
for  the  Navy  in  the  construction  of  two 
large  all-steel  barges,  110  feet  long,  34 
feet  beam,  ll-foot  3-inch  draft.  First  of 
these,  delivered  on  December  14,  holds 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  vessel 
completed  on  Puget  Sound  under  the  De- 
fense Program.  The  second  one  was  due 
to  be  delivered  about  the  mifldle  of 
January. 


yandi  fiiUif 

-Already  working  on  man>'  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  Navy  vessels,  including 
four  submarine  net  tenders,  4300  baulk 
tanks  for  submarine  nets  and  a  fleet  of 
auxiliary  lighters,  the  Lake  Washington 
Shipyards  at  Houghton,  across  the  lake 
from  Seattle,  in  anticipation  of  a  further 
order  for  six  new  seaplane  tenders  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $4,500,000  each,  is 
planning  a  big  [program  of  plant  exten- 
sion, part  of  which  will  be  financed  by  a 
recent  Federal  allotment  of  $700,000. 
The  proposed  new  seaplane  tenders  are 
practically  identical  with  two  now  under 
construction  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard,  with  a  length  of  320  feet  and  simi- 
lar in  design  to  the  1  700-ton  destroyers 
the  Navy  is  building.  First  self-propelled 
vessel  to  be  launched  for  the  Navy  in  the 
Northwest  was  sent  into  the  water  by 
this  yard  on  January  10.  It  was  the  sub- 
marine net  tender  .Aloe,  160  feet  in  length 
and  powered  with  diesel  engines.  She  was 
christened  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Kerrick,  wife  of 
the  port  director  for  the  Navy  in  Seattle. 
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Nearly  a  hundred  representatives  of 
the  smaller  shipyards  and  allied  industries 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  held  a  conference 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Seattle 
on  January  14  to  discuss  with  naval  offi- 
cials the  plans  of  the  Navy  to  build  250 
auxiliary  vessels,  both  wood  and  steel. 
These  builders,  through  their  organiza- 
tion. Pacific  Northwest  Boatbuilders  and 
.Allied  Industries,  have  been  closely  co- 
operating with  the  Navy  for  several 
months  in  aiding  in  a  survey  of  the  facili- 
ties available.  Lieut.  Comm.  .A.  L.  Ham- 
lin, district  material  officer  for  the  l.^th 
Naval  District,  advised  them  that  the  sur- 
vey had  recently  been  completed  and  for- 
warded to  Washington  with  a  recommen- 
dation that  the  industrv  in  this  section  is 
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adequately  equipped  to  handle  a  consid- 
erable share  of  this  program,  especially 
the  wooden  boats.  As  a  result,  the  Puget 
Sound  boat  builders  are  hopeful  of  de- 
fense contracts  soon  that  will  crowd  their 
yards. 

The  new  au.xiliary  ships  will  range  from 
90  to  200  feet  in  length,  and  will  be  used 
for  such  purposes  as  patrol,  mine  laying 
and  mine  sweeping.  The  present  program 
calls  for  thirty-six  165-foot  steel  sub- 
chasers, eighteen  165-foot  steel  mine- 
sweepers, thirty  110-foot  wooden  sub- 
chasers, ninety  135-foot  wooden  mine- 
sweepers, fifty  96-foot  wooden  mine- 
sweepers and  thirty-two  220-foot  steel 
mine-sweepers,  or  a  total  of  170  wooden 
vessels  and  85  steel  vessels. 


GodAi  Q44XinA  SlUpA> 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  program  out- 
lined above,  the  smaller  builders  are  also 
interested  in  the  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  twelve  83-foot  Coast  Guard  wood- 
en vessels  that  are  being  considered  for 
patrol  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  These 
craft  will  be  powered  with  600-hp  inter- 
nal combustion  engines.  No  time  had 
been  set  for  the  bids  when  this  was  writ- 
ten, but  it  is  understood  that  several 
Northwest  yards  will  be  in  on  the  bid- 
ding. The  Coast  Guard  is  also  planning 
to  build  a  steel  65-foot  cutter  for  service 
on  the  Upper  Columbia  River  above  Ce- 
lilo,  taking  care  of  buoys  and  other  aids 
to  navigation.  This  boat  will  be  powered 
with  a  350-hp  diesel.  Bids  were  submit- 
ted by  firms  in  Tacoma,  Portland  and 
Astoria,  but  contract  is  not  announced  at 
this  date. 


1U  35,000  1m. 
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On  January  16,  at  the  time  this  is  writ- 
ten, the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding 
Corp.  reported  that  they  had  received 
no  definite  award  for  the  two  35,000-ton 
passenger  liners  for  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, on  which  they  were  the  only  bid- 
ders. That  the  company  is  still  hopeful 
of  getting  the  order,  however,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  they  already  have  tenta- 
tive plans  for  a  two-million-dollar  addi- 
tion to  their  plant  at  Tacoma,  where  it 
has  been  decided  to  build  these  ships  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  large  Navy  de- 
stroyer order,  which  will  be  started  at  the 
new  Seattle  plant  as  soon  as  it  is  finished. 


^.  S,  Aid  /a^ 
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Additional  aid  for  both  Government 
and  private  shipyard  expansion  in  the 
Puget  Sound  area  was  granted  in  a  reso- 
lution approved  on  January  15  by  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  at 
Bremerton  will  be  allocated  $6,000,000; 
Todd  .shipbuilding  plants,  $1,280,000; 
Keyport  Naval  Torpedo  station,  $350,- 
000;  Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  $700,- 
000;  Associated  Shipbuilders,  $500,000. 

liidi  Jtufk 
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Two  Seattle  firms,  the  Seattle  Ship- 
building &  Drydock  Co.  of  Ballard,  and 
the  Winslow  Marine  Railway  &  Ship- 
building Co.  of  Winslow,  bid  on  the  1 10- 
foot  sub-chasers  for  the  Navy,  but  it  is 
understood  that  their  bids  were  consider- 
ably higher  than  those  of  many  Eastern 
and  Southern  concerns.  The  Seattle  Ship- 
building bid  was  $362,602  for  two  ves- 
sels; the  Winslow  bid  $180,000  for  each 
of  six.  The  apparent  low  bid  was  from  the 
Green  Bay  Drydock  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis- 
consin; $88,064.25  each  for  six  vessels. 

One  of  fifteen  ships  formerly  owned 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  and  sold  to 
Britain,  the  former  Dimon  Line  inter- 
coastal  freighter  Pacific  Redwood,  which 
has  been  idle  on  Puget  Sound  for  nine 
years,  has  been  towed  from  Port  Orchard 
to  the  Todd-Seattle  Dry  Docks,  where 
she  will  be  overhauled  and  prepared  for 
service,  a  job  that  will  take  six  weeks  or 
more  and  run  into  a  considerable  cost. 
The  vessel  was  originally  built  in  Seattle 
by  the  Ames  Shipyards,  and  is  of  5683 
tons  gross  register.  Also  on  the  ways  at 
this  yard  for  conversion  is  the  Ancon, 
which  will  be  converted  into  a  bulk  ce- 
ment carrier  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  Built 
at  Sparrows  Point,  Maryland,  as  the 
Shawmut,  and  formerly  operated  between 
Seattle  and  the  Orient  by  the  Boston 
Steamship  Co.,  she  has  more  recently  been 
owned  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  and 
was  purchased  from  them  by  her  present 
owners,  the  Permanente  Cement  Co.  of 
Oakland,  California. 


Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp. 

was  second  lowest  bidder  on  the  con- 
struction of  four  more  diesel-propelled 
C-2  vessels  for  the  Maritime  Commission, 
being  outbid  only  by  the  Western  Steel 
&  Pipe  Co.  of  San  Francisco.  Bid  by  for- 
mer was  $3,471,783;  by  latter,  $3,350,- 
000. 

Capt.  Harry  Crosby  of  Seattle  has 
ordered  a  new  56-foot  cannery  tender 
from  Grandy  Boat  Co.,  Seattle,  from 
plans  by  L.  E.  Coolidge,  tunnel-sterned 
for  shallow  water. 

Former  ferry  Redwood  Empire  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Black  Ball  Line  of  Seattle,  placed  on 
Bremerton  run  under  the  new  name  Quin- 
iault,  makes  a  speed  of  14^  knots  and  is 
fastest  double-end  ferry  on  Puget  Sound. 

The  steam  schooner  Whitney  Olson 
was  pulled  off  undamaged  from  the  men- 
acing sands  of  Clatsop  Spit,  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  on  December  1 6  by  the  cutter 
Onandaga. 

Oregon  Express,  3642-ton  carrier  of 
Fruit  Express  Line,  which  went  ashore 
on  Whisby  Island,  Puget  Sound,  is  now 
at  Todd-Seattle  Dry  Docks  undergoing 
repairs. 

The  well-known  tug  Tyee,  Hubble 
Towboat  Co.  of  Hoquiam,  sank  on  the 
Tillamook  Bar  December  6  with  a  loss 
of  six  men,  but  at  last  reports  was  be- 
ing successfully  salvaged. 

Alaska  Shipping  was  up  50  per  cent 
over  1939,  and  as  a  result,  Seattle  water- 
front employers  paid  $539,000  more  to 
dock  workers  the  first  1 1  months  of  1940 
than  in  1939. 

A  110-foot  steel  lighter  built  by  the 
Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  for  the  Navy 
had  to  be  towed  through  the  city  of  Ren- 
ton  on  rollers  and  wooden  track  before 
it  could  be  launched  in  Lake  Washington. 

Vessels  of  the  Alaska  Line  are  now 
sailing  from  Pier  1,  Seattle,  which  has 
been  rebuilt  into  one  of  the  finest  termi- 
nals on  the  Coast. 

Sagara  Maru,  one  of  the  most  modern 
cargo  carriers,  a  diesel-powered  twin- 
screw  motorship  which  made  20  knots 
on  her  trial  trip,  attracted  much  admira- 
tion when  she  was  in  Seattle  on  her  maid- 
en trip.  She  is  owned  by  the  N.Y.K.  and 
was  built  by  Mitsubishi  in  Yokahama. 

Nine  Puget  Sound  fishing  craft  were 
sold  recently  to  Productos  Marnios  de 
Guymas,  who  will  operate  them  together 
with  similar  vessels  in  fisheries  along  the 
Mexican  Coast,  from  which  Japanese 
boats  have  been  banned. 
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Practical  Piitnping  Problems,  a  six- 
teen-page booklet  published  by  The  In- 
ternational Nickel  Company,  discusses  in 
detail  the  uses  of  ^Nlonel,  "K"  Lionel  and 
"S""  Monel  for  pump  parts  in  applications 
where  there  is  need  for  high  resistance  to 
corrosion,  wear,  pitting  or  scoring.  This 
includes  different  types  of  pumps,  such  as 
reciprocating,  centrifugal  and  rotary 
pumps. 

Part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  review 
of  case  histories.  Complete  performance 
data  are  given  on  pumps  in  various  ap- 
plications, which  suggest  how  sizable  sav- 
ings can  often  be  made  in  maintenance 
and  replacement  costs.  INIuch  attention  is 
given  to  the  choice  of  suitable  materials 
for  pumps  handling  a  variety  of  corrosives 
in  a  wide  range  of  industries,  including 
power,  chemical,  municipal  water  supply, 
processing,  railroad,  steamship  operation 
and  other  diversified  fields. 

The  booklet,  which  is  of  a  semi-techni- 
cal nature,  was  prepared  in  collaboration 
with  S.  A.  Tucker  and  F.  A.  Annett,  asso- 
ciate editors  of  Power,  and  is  being  dis- 
tributed without  charge. 

Marine  Micarta,  a  new  twelve-page 
illustrated  booklet  recently  issued  by 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company  and  describing  ^Nlicarta  and 
its  uses  in  marine  applications.  Particular 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  use  of  this  mate- 
rial for  stern  tube  bearings  and  pintle 
bearings.  Special  features  of  Marine  Mi- 
carta, such  as  low  swelling  value,  smooth, 
even-wearing  qualities,  and  lubrication 
features,  are  described  and  fully  illustrat- 
ed. A  list  of  ships  using  [Marine  Micarta 
bearings  and  bushings  is  given. 

The  last  section  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  application  of  Marine  INlicarta  to 
special  jobs  aboard  ships,  such  as  piston 
rings,  valve  seats,  gears  and  engine  mount- 
ing blocks.  Ordering  information,  sketch- 
es and  explanation  of  each  application  are 
fully  covered. 

Gasoline  Hose,  catalog  section  4010, 
a  loose-leaf  sheet  giving  complete  descrip- 
tions of  construction  as  well  as  cross-sec- 
tional photographs  of  its  line  of  gasoline 


hose  for  tank  truck  and  tank  car  service, 
has  just  been  published  by  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company. 

Comj-jarativc  data,  including  style,  wall 
reinforcement,  material  in  tube  and  cover, 
size,  outside  diameter  and  weight  in 
pounds  per  foot  on  each  of  the  six  types 
of  hose  for  this  service,  are  listed. 

These  types  are  the  light  flexible  with 
oil-resisting  rubber  tube;  light  and  flex- 
ible with  synthetic  rubber  tube;  light  and 
flexible  with  synthetic  rubber  tube  and 
cover,  semi-flexible  with  synthetic  rub- 
ber tube;  cotton  jacketed,  semi-flexible, 
metal  lined  with  oil-resisting  rubber  tube 
and  semi-flexible  with  oil-resisting  rub- 
ber tube. 

Coolers  for  Lubricating  Oil,  Catalog 
No.  31,  the  Condenser  Service  and  Engi- 
neering Co.,  describes  and  illustrates  the 
lubricating  oil  coolers  built  by  that  firm. 

Construction  details,  cooling  surface, 
dimensions,  rate  of  heat  transfer,  capaci- 
ties and  pressure  drop,  are  all  listed.  A 
very  informative  and  convenient  refer- 
ence for  marine  engineers. 

Aluminum  Gangtvays,  an  eight-page 
booklet  with  blue,  green  and  black  covers, 
published  by  the  Aluminum  Ladder  Com- 
pany. This  booklet  describes  the  advan- 
tages of  aluminum  gangways  in  lightness 
and  strength  as  compared  with  conven- 
tional construction  and  materials. 

These  ladders  are  made  of  Alcoa  Alloy 
53  S.T.,  which  has  remarkable  strength 
and  weather-resistant  properties.  Tem- 
peratures from  40°  F.  below  to  400°  F. 
above  zero  have  no  effect.  A  gangway  29 
feet  long,  28  inches  clear  width,  and 
weighing  400  lbs.,  will  support  a  distrib- 
uted load  of  6000  lbs.  On  a  3000-lb.  load 
the  deflection  at  center  is  less  than  }i" . 

.All  joints  are  permanently  tight,  splin- 
ter danger  is  eliminated,  and  danger  of 
complete  break  under  heavy  strain  is 
avoided,  since  this  alloy  will  bend  but  not 
snap. 

Flexible  Shafts  and  Machines,  Cata- 
log No.  28,  an  eighty-page,  profusely  il- 
lustrated book  published  by  N.  A.  Strand 


and  Company  and  describing  flexible 
shafts,  machines  and  attachments  cover- 
ing a  multitude  of  applications. 

This  firm  has  manufactured  this  line  of 
machines  for  thirty-six  years,  and  now  has 
sixty-five  types  and  sizes,  both  in  vertical 
and  horizontal,  direct-drive  and  variable- 
speed  varieties.  Their  applications  cover 
nearly  every  line  of  industry. 

Jacket  Water  Coolers,  an  eight-page 
bulletin  published  by  Condenser  Service 
and  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  and  describing 
heat  exchangers  especially  adapted  for 
cooling  the  circulating  water  for  diesel  en- 
gine cylinder  jackets.  All  necessary  tech- 
nical data,  dimensions  and  capacities  are 
listed  and  typical  piping  layouts  illus- 
trated. A  good  reference  catalog  for  the 
marine  diesel  engineer. 

Performance  of  Ammonia  Conden- 
sers, an  eight-page  pamphlet.  One  of  a 
series  of  "'Equipment  Standards"  formu- 
lated by  Air  Conditioning  and  Refriger- 
ating Machinery  Association,  Inc.  Price 
25  cents. 

Show^s  in  graphs,  with  explanatory  text, 
the  performance  standards  for  condensers 
in  the  vertical  open-shell  and  tube  types, 
and  the  horizontal  closed-shell  and  tube 
types. 

No.  1 0  Radiagraph,  a  new  bulletin  just 
published  by  .Air  Reduction,  New  York, 
discusses  in  detail  this  light-weight  motor- 
driven  gas-cutting  machine,  which  is  wide- 
ly used  by  practically  every  type  of  metal- 
working  shop.  The  scope  of  the  standard 
machine  includes  cutting  straight  lines  of 
any  length  using  a  track;  cutting  circles 
from  3  to  85  inches  in  diameter;  cutting 
arcs  up  to  a  radius  of  42 ^/^  inches  and  ir- 
regular outlines  by  manual  operation  to 
a  limited  degree.  In  any  of  these  opera- 
tions, cuts  can  be  made  having  either 
square  or  beveled  edges.  Features  of  con- 
struction are  outlined  in  detail. 

The  second  half  of  this  booklet  is  de- 
voted to  the  additional  practical  cutting 
operations  which  can  be  accomi^lished 
with  the  No.  10  Radiagraph  when  equip- 
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ped  with  simple,  easy-to-attach  accessory 
equipment.  With  these  attachments  this 
machine  is  readily  adaptable  for  plate 
edge  preparation;  for  making  parallel 
cuts — either  circular  or  straight  lines;  for 
structural  shape  cutting — both  channel 
iron  and  I-beams  and  H-beams;  and  for 
templet  cutting  of  oval,  square  or  other 
contours.  For  each  of  the  special  opera- 
tions, the  additional  material  required  to 
be  used  with  the  standard  No.  10  Radia- 
graph  is  listed,  together  with  a  manufac- 
turers stock  numbers  to  facilitate  order- 


No.  4  Radiagraph,  an  eight-page  book- 
let just  published  by  .Air  Reduction,  New 
York,  featuring  a  new  portable  motor- 
driven  gas-cutting  machine.  The  first  four 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
general  operation  and  construction  fea- 
tures. This  section  points  out  how  the 
machine  is  ideal  for  making  straight  line 
cuts,  for  cutting  arcs  or  complete  circles 
and  for  cutting  irregular  shapes  involv- 
ing long  sweeping  curves,  either  simple  or 
compound.  Such  operations  can  be  per- 
formed with  accuracy  when  making  either 
square  or  bevel  edges. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  description  of  flame  hardening  and 
plate  edge  preparation  operations  which 
can  be  accomplished  by  using  the  Stand- 
ard No.  4  Radiagraph  with  special,  easy- 
to-attach  equipment. 

Oxygraph  and  Travograph  Gas- 
Cutting  Machines,  a  twenty-four-page 
bulletin  featuring  the  No.  6-A  Oxygraph 
and  the  Nos.  10,  40  and  41  Travographs, 
just  published  by  Air  Reduction,  New 
York. 

These  machines  will  cut  an  unlimited 
variety  of  shapes  from  steel  plate,  slabs, 
billets  and  forgings.  Pages  4  to  13  in  this 
interesting  booklet  are  devoted  to  e.x- 
cellent  examples  of  the  "Visible  Evi- 
dence of  the  Scope  and  Cost-Paring  Pos- 
sibilities" of  this  group  of  Airco  gas- 
cutting  machines. 

All  operate  on  the  pantograph  princi- 
ple, so  that  one  or  several  cutting  torches 
are  made  to  conform  exactly  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  tracing  device.  The  second 
half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  individ- 
ual treatment  of  each  of  the  machines 
discussed  therein.  Features  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  are  discussed  in  detail ; 
standard  equipment  and  electrical  re- 
quirements are  listed.  The  last  two  pages 
are  devoted  to  an  interesting  treatise  giv- 
ing many  helpful  hints  for  machine  gas- 
cutting.  This  material  includes  an  ap- 
proximate guide  for  .-Xirco  machine  gas- 


cutting,  with  suggested  tip  sizes,  oxygen 
and  acetylene  pressures,  cutting  speed  in 
inches  per  minute  and  approximate  gas 

consumption. 

''Midget  Marvel"  AC  Welder,  de- 
scriptive data  26-320;  a  new  four-page 
illustrated  bulletin  published  by  theWest- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  describing  the  construction 
and  operation  features  of  the  "Midget 
Marvel  Flexarc"  ac  welder.  Contained  in 
the  bulletin  are  pictures  of  the  welder, 
with  its  outstanding  features  pointed  out 
and  explained.  Internal  construction  is 
discussed  and  illustrated. 

A  comprehensive  and  informative  list 
of  applications  gives  the  reader  a  lead  as 
to  the  applications  of  ac  welding  in  both 
commercial  and  industrial  fields.  Opera- 
tion costs  are  discussed,  and  a  graphic 
chart  gives  power  costs  on  the  "Midget 
Marvel"  in  cents  per  hour  of  operation. 

Ratings,  accessory  equipment  and  par- 
allel operation  of  these  welders  are  fully 
explained,  and  a  list  of  answers  given  to 
some  of  the  more  commonly  asked  ques- 
tions about  ac  welding  and  its  application. 

Pressure  Filters  for  Water  Purifica- 
tion, Bulletin  W-210-B 26;  d^nA  Hot  Pro- 
cess Water  Softener,  Bulletin  W-210- 
B27;  describe  Worthington's  new  filter 
line.  In  connection  with  its  entrance  into 


the  water  purification  field,  the  Worthing- 
ton  Pump  and  Machinery  Corporation  of 
Harri.son,  New  Jersey,  announces  that  it 
has  completed  research  and  design  stand- 
ards for  hot  process  water  softeners  and 
pressure  filters  for  all  capacities. 

Worthington's  chemical  and  other 
technical  departments,  as  well  as  its  man- 
ufacturing facilities,  have  been  supple- 
mented to  accommodate  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  water  purification  service. 

It  is  stated  by  the  corporation  that  the 
new  design,  in  combination  with  heaters 
and  other  water-handling  equipment  of 
its  manufacture,  incorporate  certain  ad- 
vantages hitherto  unavailable. 

Vulcalock  Valve,  Catalog  Section 
9787,  recently  issued  by  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  giving 
complete  directions  for  installation  and 
care,  as  well  as  a  detailed  description  of 
the  services  to  which  their  patented  Vul- 
calock rubber-lined  valve  is  adapted. 

Suitable  for  handling  corrosive  and 
abrasive  fluids  under  conditions  of  fairly 
high  pressure,  pulsating  pressure,  throt- 
tling or  suction,  this  product  fills  the  need 
for  a  rubber-lined  valve  of  simple,  rugged 
design  at  reasonable  cost. 

Diagrammatic  sketches  showing  the 
easily-replacable  parts,  together  with  size 
data  and  shipping  weights,  are  included. 


The  old    (upper)  and  the  new  ignitron  tubes 


Recognizing  that  appearance  as  well 
as  utility  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
user,  the  General  Electric  Company,  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,  has  redesigned  its  igni- 
tron tubes  for  resistance  welder  control. 
These  tubes,  which  satisfied  thousands  of 
users  in  their  former  design,  now  have 
both  inner  and  outer  jackets  of  stain- 
less steel,  and  are  completely  corrosion 
resistant.  The  tubes  are  particularly 
adapted  to  welder  control  service  because 
of  their  ability  to  carry  very  high  peak 
currents  for  short  periods.  This  character- 
istic is  essential  in  resistance  welding  con- 
trol tubes,  since  resistance  welding  de- 
pends upon  high  currents  to  develop  the 
necessary  heat,  and  the  control  must  re- 
spond instantly  if  it  is  to  follow  the  signal 
impulses  and  so  give  the  desired  short  and 
accurate  timing.  These  tubes  are  avail- 
able in  ratings  suitable  for  controlling 
nearly  all  sizes  of  resistance  welding  ma- 
chines. 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mpKinG 


LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


The  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion on  January  16  announced  creation 
of  a  Division  of  Emergency  Ship  Con- 
struction to  be  responsible  for  design  and 
layout  of  new  shipbuilding  plants  or  ex- 
pansion of  existing  shipyards,  and  for  de- 
sign and  construction  of  hulls,  engines 
and  equipment  of  ships  being  built  for  the 
national  emergency. 

J.  E.  Schmeltzer,  Associate  Director 
of  the  Commission's  present  Technical 
Division,  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
new  Division  of  Emergency  Ship  Con- 
struction. Prior  to  his  service  with  the 
]Maritime  Commission,  he  was  manager 
of  a  number  of  shipbuilding  and  ship  re- 
pair companies. 

The  Division  of  Emergency  Ship  Con- 
struction is  now  arranging  for  installation 
of  shipl)uilding  facilities  at  three  ship- 
building companies  with  which  the  Com- 
mission has  contracted  for  emergency 
yards. 

It  will  be  divided  into  the  following: 
Hull  Section,  Engineering  Section,  Plant 
Engineering  Section,  Production  Engi- 
neering Section,  Administrative  Section 
and  Trial  and  Acceptance  Section. 


The  yards  which  are  now  establishing 
f)lant  facilities  under  contract  with  the 
Commission  are  the  Oregon  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Portland,  Oregon;  California 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal- 
ifornia; and  Houston  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Houston,  Texas. 


The  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company  of  Kearny,  New  Jersey, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  subsidi- 
ary, is  proceeding  with  arrangements  to 
acquire  fifteen  and  one-quarter  acres  of 
land  which  adjoin  its  property  at  Kearny 
for  further  extensions  to  its  operations. 

The  property  consists  of  90S  feet  of 
frontage  along  the  Hackensack  River  and 
547  feet  of  frontage  along  the  Lincoln 
Highway,  and  is  owned  by  the  Carnegie- 
Illinois  Steel  Corporation,  largest  steel 
manufacturing  subsidiary  of  United  States 
Steel. 

Federal's  contemplated  expansion  con- 
sists of  additional  shipways,  an  outfitting 
basin,  together  with  certain  other  miscel- 
laneous crane  equipment  and  service 
buildings  to  provide  the  facilities  neces- 
sary to  construct  its  share  of  the  national 
defense  shipbuilding  program. 

Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company  has  on  hand  orders  for  the 
building  of  42  naval  and  10  merchant  ves- 
sels. Fifteen  ships  were  completed  last 
year,  and  more  than  10.000  men  are  pres- 
ently employed  at  the  Kearny  'N'ards.  .\ 
large  part  of  the  force  is  working  in  three 
shift  operations. 


Latest  tanker  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif  omit 
ready  for  launching  at  Sun   (see  page  28) 


GaUjp^iH4<i  BtcuKdanA 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Califor- 
nia announced  on  January  28  that  plans 
have  been  completed  for  the  construction 
of  two  ocean-going  tankships  which  will 
be  the  largest  and  fastest  vessels  of  their 
kind  owned  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Details  of  specifications  are  as  follows: 
Approximate  deadweight  capacity  18.200 
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tons:  nine  main  cargo  tanks,  with  a  volu- 
metric capacity  of  152,000  barrels;  pro- 
pulsion equipment  consists  of  steam  tur- 
bines developing  8200  shaft  horsepower; 
overall  length  547  feet;  breadth  70  feet; 
depth  40  feet;  speed  of  15^1  knots  is 
specified. 

The  comfort  and  safety  of  the  person- 
nel have  been  recognized  throughout  the 
designing,  as  is  characteristic  of  the  entire 
Standard  Oil  fleet;  especial  attention  has 
been  given  to  crew's  quarters  and  in  pro- 
viding a  commodious  recreation  room. 

The  new  craft  will  augment  the  present 
fleet  of  18  ocean-going  tankers  plying  un- 
der the  house  flag  of  this  company.  They 
will  be  used  in  coastwide  and  offshore 
trade,  with  the  home  port  at  San  Francisco. 

We  understand  that  these  two  tankers 
will  be  built  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and 
Drv  Dock  Co. 


Afoo^e  Qeii  Si/x. 
G-3.  Ganxia  Bteatfte^ 

The  Maritime  Commission  on  January 
24  announced  award  of  contracts  for  six 
C-2  type  steam-propelled  cargo  vessels  to 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  on  its  adjusted  price  bid 
of  $2,740,000  each,  submitted  on  Janu- 
arv6.  1941. 


*7una  GUfifie^ 

The  Maritime  Commission  announced 
on  January  13  that  bids  have  been  in- 
vited for  construction  of  one  single-screw 
tuna  fishing  boat  for  the  Morgan  Fish- 
ing Company,  a  California  corporation. 
This  is  the  first  application  approved 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  under  Sec- 
tion 509,  which  permits  the  Government 
to  finance  domestic  ship  construction 
without  paying  a  construction  subsidy. 

The  vessel,  to  be  of  welded  steel  con- 
struction, will  be  one  of  the  largest  tuna 
fishing  vessels  operating  out  of  a  United 
States  port.  Refrigerating  equipment  of 
large  capacity  will  enable  it  to  cover  great 
distances. 

Its  general  dimensions  will  be: 

Length  overall 185  feet 

Beam 34  feet 

Depth    19  feet 

Designed  speed,  loaded.  ...  12  knots 

Horsepower    1 800 

Bids  will  be  opened  on  February  3, 
1941,  at  12:15  p.m.,  E.S.T.,  in  Room 
7856,  Department  of  Commerce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 


STEEL  CASTING  COMPANY 

Manufactured    of  standards.    A.S.A. 

Qarbon  Moly  Steel;  Standards  B16E  — 

J  with  tensile  strength  1 939.  Steel  Specifica- 

1  of  9  0,000   (fas.   per  tion  ASTM  A157-C1. 
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to  3  times  the  stated  j  q 

working  pressure—  d  E  / 
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'/« "  to  Va  "  over  spe-  '''•^' 

cifications  —  made  to 
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Steam,    and 

various  other  ^  ^"J"^^ 


SOLO  THROUGH 
DEALERS  ONLY— 
SEND  FOR  COM. 
PLETE     STOCK     LIST. 


NOTE:  STAINLESS  STEEL 

FITTINGS    MADE 

-s.       TO      ORDER. 


2444  SO.  ALAMEDA  STREET  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Onde^  ^wo.  ^anJze/U 

On  January  27  W.  L.  Stewart,  Jr.,  vice 
president  of  Union  Oil  Company,  an- 
nounced that  contracts  have  been  awarded 
to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  in  ac- 
cordance with  Union's  fleet  replacement 
program  for  two  additional  tankers  to  be 
built  at  Sparrows  Point. 

With  a  cargo  capacity  of  about  130,000 


barrels  of  gasoline,  these  ships  will  be  sub- 
stantially larger  than  the  L.  P.  St.  Clair 
and  the  Victor  H.  Kelly.  They  will  be  501 
feet  7>54  inches  in  length,  68  feet  molded 
beam,  37  feet  molded  depth,  and  will  have 
a  deadweight  carrying  capacity  at  summer 
freeboard  of  16,400  tons.  Displacement 
(salt  water)  will  be  21,500  tons.  Delivery 
is  slated  for  June  and  July  of  1943. 

Union  Oil  Company  has  one  ship  under 
construction  at  the  present  time.  This  ship 
will  be  delivered  to  the  West  Coast  about 


S.    S.    Robin    Doncaster    just    after   launching    at    the   Sparrows    Point    yard    of    Bethlehem    Steel. 
One  of  six  under  construction  for  the  Robin  Line  of  the  Seas  Shipping  Co. 
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SHIPBUILDERS 

ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND   STEEL   CONSTRUCTION 


SAN    FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and  PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 

Telephone  SUtter  0221 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Dry  Docks 

3,000  tons  and  5,000  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 
Telephone  ALameda  8585 


CiENERAL  ENGI^EERINt* 
and  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


July  1  of  this  year.  Durin<i  the  past  year 
contracts  were  placed  with  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  for  an  additional  two 
tankers  to  be  delivered  in  1942. 


The  Maritime  Commission  on  January 
13  announced  receipt  of  two  bids  for 
the  construction  of  another  group  of  C-2 
type  single-screw  cargo  vessels,  diesel 
propulsion,  as  follows: 

Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Taco- 
ma,  Wash,  (yard  at  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington) 

Fixed  Price  Adjusted  Price 
Each  Each 

4  ships $4,339,729         $3,471,783 

The  bidder  stipulated  time  for  con- 
struction of  first  ship,  620  days;  second. 
660  days;  third,  700  days:  and  fourth, 
740  days. 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif,  (yard  at  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. ) 


Fixed  Price  Adjusted  Price 
Each  Each 

4  ships $3,650,000         $3,350,000 

The  bidder  stipulated  time  for  con- 
struction of  first  ship,  520  days;  second, 
560  days;  third,  600  days;  and  fourth, 
640  davs. 


The  Maritime  Commission  announced 
on  January  16  an  award  of  contract  for 
construction  of  one  C-2  type,  steam-pro- 
pelled, single-screw  cargo  vessel  to  be 
built  for  the  Grace  Line,  Inc.,  Xew'  York 
City,  to  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  Kearny,  New  Jersey,  on 
its  adjusted  price  bid  of  $2,250,000.  sub- 
mitted December  10,  1940. 

The  vessel  will  be  495  feet  overall, 
beam  63  feet,  draft  loaded  25  feet  9 
inches,  sustained  sea  speed  153^  knots, 
gross  tonnage  6,085  and  deadweight  ton- 
nage 9,758.  She  will  replace  the  Grace 
Line's  S.S.  Stag  Hound,  which  has  been 
delivered  to  the  Xavy  Department. 


A/a  Sana*tal! 

The  ]\Iaritime  Commission  announced 
recently  that  its  C-1  type  cargo  ship  MS 
Cape  Lookout  would  be  launched  by 
Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc..  at  Beau- 
mont, Texas,  on  Saturday,  January  25, 
1941,  with  the  invaluable  assistance  of 
ripe  bananas. 

The  objective  of  a  launching  is  for  the 
vessel  to  slide  promptly  from  dry  land 
into  deep  water.  For  this  purpose,  juicy 
bananas  have  been  found  an  efficient  sub- 
stitute for  launching  grease. 

Seven  thousand  pounds  of  bananas  will 
be  used  in  this,  the  first  banana  peel 
launching  of  a  ship  of  this  magnitude. 
Until  now  the  fruit  has  been  the  downfall 
only  of  tugs  and  smaller  craft  at  this  yard. 
However,  by  increasing  consumption  of 
this  important  Central  American  export, 
it  is  expected  to  contribute  to  hemisphere 
solidarity. 

Miss  Audrey  Louise  Jones  of  Houston. 
Texas,  granddaughter  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Jesse  Jones,  will  christen  the 
vessel.  Miss  Jones  is  a  student  at  Texas 
Cniversitv.  .\ustin.  Texas. 
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New  Standards  for 


Zmnlcufee^  <JreauU  P^uunotioH 


Grace  Line  has  just  opened  a  new  medi- 
cal department,  which,  for  completeness 
of  design  and  method  of  operation,  is  con- 
sidered without  precedent  in  shipping 
circles  anywhere. 

Occupying  approximately  6,000  square 
feet  between  the  line's  piers  57  and  58, 
North  River,  the  Medical  Department 
consists  of  two  units,  the  medical  exami- 
nation and  first  aid  divisions.  Each  unit 
has  its  own  individual  reception  room, 
consultation  room,  examination  room, 
dispensary,  record  room  and  cubicles 
with  five  beds  in  each  section. 

The  new  department  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  detailed  system  by  which  Grace 
Line  maintains  and  improves  the  health  of 
ships'  personnel,  stevedores,  terminal  em- 
ployees and  others  who  work  for  the  line. 

Every  man  or  woman  employed  aboard 
a  Grace  Line  "Santa"  ship  is  given  a  thor- 
ough physical  examination,  which  includes 
a  check-up  of  eyes,  weight,  heart  condi- 
tion, blood  pressure,  kidneys,  lungs,  teeth 
and  general  physique.  Wassermann  tests 
are  recurrently  given  to  all  those  who  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  kitchen  or  with 
the  handling  of  food,  providing  not  only  a 
health  safeguard  for  themselves,  but  also 
for  all  passengers  who  travel  aboard 
"Santa"  ships. 

The  data  acquired  at  the  time  an  em- 
ployee is  hired  are  filed  in  the  depart- 
ment's record  room  and  a  copy  is  given  to 
the  ship's  doctor  aboard  the  vessel  to 
which  he  is  assigned.  At  the  expiration  of 
every  four  months,  each  man  and  woman 
is  notified  that  he  must  again  undergo  a 
physical  examination. 

The  first  aid  division  of  the  department 
was  established  so  that  routine  check-ups 
on  employees'  health  would  not  be  dis- 
rupted by  or  interfere  with  emergency 
first  aid  cases. 

If  an  employee  is  injured  while  working 
in  New  York,  or  is  brought  in  suffering 
from  any  one  of  the  numerous  accidents  to 
which  all  those  who  perform  manual  labor 
are  constantly  subjected,  he  is  rushed  into 
the  first  aid  section  of  the  department.  If 
the  injury  is  minor,  he  is  treated  and  dis- 
charged or  instructed  to  return  for  further 
treatments  until  completely  recovered.  If 


he  is  hurt  seriously  enough  to  warrant  hos- 
pitalization, the  patient,  at  absolutely  no 
cost  to  himself,  is  sent  to  a  hospital  near- 
est his  home.  All  costs  are  borne  by  the 
Grace  Line  hospitalization  plan,  for  which 
the  employee  does  not  have  to  pay. 

Both  the  physical  examination  division 
and  the  first  aid  division  of  the  medical 
department  operate  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  two  days  of  which  are  de- 
voted to  examination  of  female  members 
of  ships'  staffs.  Since  its  inception,  the  de- 
partment has  compiled  case  histories  of 
7,200  employees. 

The  dispensary  contains  supplies  of 
medicines,  bandages  and  instruments,  and 
is  thoroughly  complete,  even  to  oxygen 
tanks,  so  that  it  can  re-equip  ships  as  well 
as  provide  necessary  items  for  conducting 
the  work  of  the  department  ashore.  The 
department  has  received  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health, 
which  has  provided  vaccines  and  medi- 
cines in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
department  is  contributing  so  materially 
to  the  general  health  of  the  city. 

The  Grace  Line  Medical  Department 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  di- 
rector of  the  line,  who  is  assisted  by  a  staff 
of  seven  assistant  physicians,  six  regis- 
tered nurses  and  three  trained  medical  as- 
sistants. Of  this  staff  of  16,  a  surgeon  and 
a  registered  nurse  are  attached  to  each  of 
the  five  Grace  Line  passenger  ships  which 
maintain  regular  service  between  New 
York,  the  Caribbean  and  the  West  Coast 
of  South  America. 


The  Medical  Director  was  graduated 
from  ]McGill  University  in  Canada  in 
1929  and  then  put  in  three  years  in  post- 
graduate work  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hos- 
pital at  Montreal,  followed  by  two  more 
years  in  New  York  Hospital,  Cornell 
Medical  Center.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
surgical  staff  of  the  New  York  Hospital  at 
Cornell  Medical  Center  and  of  the  sur- 
gical staff  of  the  City  Hospital.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  New  York  County  Medical 
Society  and  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

As  a  result  of  the  complete  medical 
service  which  Grace  Line  affords  both 
passengers  and  crew,  "Santa"  ships  are 
accorded  radio  pratique  by  the  health 
authorities  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
which  means  that  the  ship's  doctor  radios 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ship  and 
his  complete  assurance  of  the  good  health 
of  all  aboard  on  entering  port  without 
those  aboard  having  to  submit  to  medical 
examinations. 

Indication  that  the  personnel  of  Grace 
Line  fully  appreciates  the  advantages  of 
its  medical  department  is  best  indicated 
by  records  showing  the  length  of  employ- 
ment of  crew  members  aboard  the  Line's 
vessels.  Since  the  medical  department  be- 
came available,  statistics  show  that 
changes  in  employment  have  been  reduced 
to  nil.  As  the  Medical  Director  expresses 
it,  "Once  aboard  our  ships,  a  member  of 
the  crew  just  won't  leave." 
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tion  previously  mentioned,  and  12  for  the 
Army.  By  acting  for  the  Navy  and  Army 
in  this  work,  the  Commission  has  been 
able,  so  far,  to  maintain  at  their  present 
high  standard  the  essential  trade  serv- 
ices, especially  those  with  Latin  America. 
The  acquisition  program  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  little  disruption  of  normal 
services.  It  has  meant  inconvenience  and 
commercial  loss  to  a  number  of  ship  op- 


erators, but  in  all  cases  fair  compensation 
has  been  paid. 

The  Commission  has  reconditioned  ten 
freighters  from  its  laid-up  fleet  to  be 
held  for  national  defense  uses.  All  but 
one  of  these  are  now  in  service,  replacing 
vessels  acquired  for  the  armed  services  or 
filling  new  needs  created  by  the  defense 
industrial  program. 
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Strategic  Materials 

Then.  too.  there  are  the  strategic  ma- 
terials essential  to  our  national  defense 
which  are  produced  in  whole  or  in  part 
outside  the  United  States.  iNIany  of  these 
strategic  materials  formerly  came  from 
countries  which  are  now  blockaded  or  in 
zones  forbidden  to  .American  ships.  We 
have  rerouted  our  vessels  to  provide  for 
the  movement  of  these  vital  materials 
from  new-found  sources,  and  in  tremen- 
dously increased  quantities.  For  example, 
before  the  present  war  began,  over  65  per 
cent  of  our  imports  of  manganese  was 
carried  in  British  ships.  Since  this  ton- 
nage is  no  longer  available,  we  have  had 
to  divert  American  ships  to  insure  the 
movement  of  an  adequate  supply  for  our 
industries.  The  same  is  true  of  rubber  and 
tin.  Total  tonnage  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, but  the  magnitude  of  this  cargo 
movement  is  seen  in  the  record  of  the 
vessels  leaving  the  ^Mediterranean  last 
summer  after  it  was  barred  to  our  ships. 
Approximately  40,000  tons  of  vital  raw 
materials  were  brought  out  by  20  Ameri- 
can flag  ships,  principally  manganese  and 
chrome  ores. 

Coordination  of  Shipbuilding 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Knudsen,  De- 
fense Commissioner  in  charge  of  Produc- 
tion, and  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  accepted  the  additional  duties  of 
Coordinator  of  Shipbuilding.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Navy  Department, 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  private 
building  yards,  it  has  been  possible  to 
award  contracts  in  the  manner  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  largest  amount  of 
tonnage  in  the  shortest  time. 

In  this  regard,  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion's construction  program  played  a  vital 
part  in  developing  and  expanding  facili- 
ties, so  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
two-ocean  Navy  by  1944.  The  Commis- 
sion's program  through  1938  and  1939 
resulted  in  the  development  of  eight  prac- 
tically new  yards.  Some  were  new  from 
the  water's  edge  back;  others  had  done 
no  building  of  deep-sea  vessels  since  the 
end  of  the  first  World  War. 

Sale  to  British 

In  still  another  field  of  activity  have 
the  shipping  industry  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  cooperated  for  the  strength- 


ening of  United  States  defenses.  I  refer 
to  the  sale  of  vessels  to  Great  Britain. 
Since  the  present  war  started,  the  British 
have  bought  130  ships  of  all  types  in  this 
country.  Canada  has  purchased  42  ships. 
France  bought  19,  Belgium  9.  Of  these, 
86  of  the  British  purchases  were  cargo 
vessels  of  over  1000  gross  tons;  Canada's 
purchases  included  14  such  cargo  vessels. 
France  bought  13  and  Belgium  9  of  the 
larger  ships — a  total  of  122  cargo  vessels. 
We  can  be  fairly  sure  that  all  these  ships, 
large  and  small,  are  now  in  the  British 
merchant  marine. 

Most  of  the  vessels  purchased  in  this 
country  were  bought  from  private  oper- 
ators; 21  were  bought  at  public  sale  from 
the  Commission's  Laid-up  Fleet.  All  were 
transferred  with  the  Commission's  con- 
sent. Every  assistance  to  the  British  peo- 
ple is  a  help  in  defeating  the  lawless  forces 
which  threaten  this  country.  This  aid  to 
Britain  has  been  just  as  vital  as  the  sup- 
plying of  airplanes  and  industrial  goods. 
It  has  enabled  Britain  to  maintain  her 
flow  of  vital  supplies  in  spite  of  a  colos- 
sal toll  of  sinkings  from  submarine,  air- 
plane and  mine  attacks.  Her  lifeline  is  her 
shipping! 

This  cooperation  in  replacing  Britain's 
shipping  losses  will  continue.  While  the 
Commission's  new  construction  cannot  be 
sold  abroad,  there  is  still  a  small  reser- 
voir of  old  vessels  in  this  country.  In 
this  case,  aid  to  Britain  is  aid  to  the 
United  States.  The  British  want  old  ves- 
sels because  the  risk  of  sinking  does  not 
justify  a  large  investment  in  new.  This 
country  has  proportionately  more  over- 
age vessels  than  does  any  other  impor- 
tant maritime  nation.  From  the  vessels 
already  transferred  to  foreign  registry  in 
this  war,  American  shipowners  have  re- 
ceived over  $50,000,000,  which  the  Com- 
mission has  required  to  be  invested  in 
new  construction. 


The    Future 

.As  to  the  future,  my  clairvoyant  jiow- 
ers  are  nil,  but  I  do  know  we  must  be 
alert.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  a  pre- 
paredness program  of  four  years'  stand- 
ing. We  must  maintain  that  forward-look- 
ing attitude. 

The  Commission's  Kconomic  Survey 
of  1937  said,  "Shipping,  in  the  first  place, 
is  not  a  business  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  an  instrument  of  national 
policy,  maintained  at  large  cost  to  serve 
the  needs  of  commerce  and  defense."  If 
we  all  keep  that  realization  uppermost 
in  our  thinking,  we  will  continue  to  be 
f:»repared. 

The  only  specific  information  I  can 
give  is  that  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  provides:  "Whenever  the  Presi- 
dent shall  proclaim  that  the  security  of 
the  National  Defense  makes  it  advisable 
or  during  any  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  proclamation  of  the  President, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commission  to 
requisition  or  purchase  any  vessel  or  other 
watercraft  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  under  construction  with- 
in the  United  States,  or  for  any  period 
during  such  emergency,  to  requisition  or 
charter  the  use  of  any  such  property." 

The  Commission  is  ready  to  use  this 
power,  if  necessary.  It  will  use  it  with 
the  greatest  possible  consideration  for 
the  owners  of  the  property,  but  that  con- 
sideration will  at  no  time  be  superior  to 
the  considerations  of  national  interest. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
speaking  of  the  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments in  fulfilling  the  Navy's  auxiliary 
needs  and  the  other  requirements  for  de- 
fense, I  am  speaking  of  accomplishments 
by  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  Maritime 
Commission  could  not  have  completed 
this  work  without  the  full  and  hearty  co- 
operation of  countless  individuals  in  the 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  industries. 

May  I,  on  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  in  general,  and  myself 
in  particular,  express  my  heartfelt  thanks 
and  deepest  appreciation  for  the  loyal  sup- 
port of  the  press,  the  builders  and  the 
operators — in  other  words  the  people  of 
the  United  States  who  are  interested  in 
the  American  ^lerchant  INIarine. 

(.\bstract  of  address  before  the  .American  Merchant 
Marine  Conference,  New  Orleans,   December  10.   1940.) 
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Notable  Merchant  Marine  Message 

Reaches  Mr.  Average  Citizen 


An  Abstract  of%adio  Talk 
by  New  A.  P.  L.  President 


"To  be  adequate  a  merchant  marine 
must  perform  a  dual  role  in  national  de- 
fense. First,  and  most  important  in  time 
of  war,  it  must  function  as  the  good  right 
arm  of  our  Navy,  keeping  up  the  service 
of  supplies  to  our  battle  force  in  action 
and  serving  as  auxiliary  wherever  and 
whenever  needed.  It  is  a  truism  that  no 
navy  is  stronger  than  its  merchant  marine 
auxiliary.  The  British  express  this  close 
alliance  between  their  battle  fleet  and 
their  merchant  fleet  by  referring  always 
to  the  latter  as  their  "merchant  navy." 
Second,  and  almost  of  equal  importance, 
our  merchant  marine  must  be  strong 
enough  to  keep  open  foreign  trade  lanes 
to  the  sources  of  vital  raw  materials  not 
available  in  this  country.  We  should 
never,  not  even  under  the  benign  circum- 
stances of  world  peace,  allow  our  mer- 
chant marine  to  diminish  to  a  point  where 
we  would  be  dependent  upon  the  ships  of 
other  nations,  however  friendly,  to  pro- 
vide us  with  these  essential  materials,  and 
in  turn  transport  our  own  exports  to  our 
customers  abroad." 

Query:  "Do  you  favor  a  strong 
American  merchant  marine  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  policy,  regardless  of 
whether  the  world  is  at  -war  or  peace?" 

Dr.  Grady:  "Right!  Fortunately,  we 
embarked  upon  such  a  policy,  after  num- 
erous false  starts,  with  the  Ivlerchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936,  which  set  up  the  present 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  to  supervise 
and  administer  our  shipping  problems. 
This  Commission  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a 
marvelous  job  in  rebuilding  our  depleted 
merchant  marine.  And  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  us  that  this  far-sighted  program  of 
ship  construction  was  started  four  years 
ago,  when  the  world  was  comparatively 
at  peace,  rather  than  to  have  to  undertake 
it  now  with  all  the  other  vital  defense 
work  waiting  to  be  done,  and  with  the 
available  yards  now  sorely  needed  for 
naval  craft  construction." 


Pacific  Marine  Review  reproduces 
herewith  excerpts  from  the  broadcast 
aired  over  San  Francisco's  KSFO  Wednes- 
day, January  15th,  when  Dr.  Henry 
Francis  Grady,  new  president  of  the 
American  President  Lines,  was  inter- 
viewed. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  the  general  public,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  members  of  the  marine 
industries.  Dr.  Grady  very  wisely  planned 
his  remarks  accordingly,  and  the  broad- 
cast proved  not  only  interesting,  but 
highly  informative.  We  believe  that  our 
readers  will  find  these  excerpts  well  worth 
their  attention.  (Editor.) 


Query:  "Are  there  any  other  reasons 
w^hy  it  is  desirable  for  America  to 
maintain  at  all  times  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine?" 

Dr.  Grady:  "There  is  a  very  sound 
economic  reason,  as  we  have  learned  twice 
within  one  generation.  If  we  have  not 
learned  by  now,  after  two  world  wars,  that 
we  must  have  ships  of  our  own  to  carry  on 
our  foreign  commerce  when  the  ships  of 
other  nations  have  been  driven  from  the 
trade  lanes  by  war,  then  I  would  say  there 
is  not  much  hope  for  us.  But  I  think  we 
have  learned  this  lesson,  and  learned  it 
well,  for  all  time  to  come.  All  of  us  who 
are  old  enough  remember  the  chaos  that 
resulted  to  our  commerce  with  the  out- 
break of  the  first  World  War.  Our  mer- 
chant marine  had  been  allowed  to  run 
down  to  such  a  degree  that  less  than  10% 
of  our  overseas  commerce  was  being  car- 
ried in  American  flag  ships.  When  vessels 
of  the  belligerent  nations  were  withdrawn 
for  the  purposes  of  war,  our  whole  foreign 
trade  literally  collapsed  and  our  products 
were  piled  up  in  warehouses  and  elevators 
and  in  freight  cars  all  over  this  country, 
because  there  were  no  ships  in  which  to 
move  them.  Almost  overnight  freight  rates 


on  cotton  from  the  Gulf  ports  to  Liver- 
pool jumped  ten  times  the  normal  rate, 
and  freight  rates  on  wheat  which  in  1914 
had  been  8  cents  a  bushel,  ultimately 
reached  a  high  of  $1.36  a  bushel. 

Our  second  poignant  reminder  that  it  is 
necessary  for  America  to  maintain  its  own 
merchant  fleet,  for  national  economic  wel- 
fare apart  from  defense,  came  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  World  War.  For- 
tunately, however,  as  I  pointed  out  before, 
our  far-sighted  national  administration 
had  already  embarked  upon  a  program  of 
shipbuilding  and  these  new  ships,  plus 
available  old  ones  built  during  the  rush  of 
the  first  World  War  and  a  few  others  built 
under  the  Jones  White  Act,  enabled  us  to 
skid  through  this  emergency  without  get- 
ting too  badly  hurt.  And  we  are  fortifying 
this  position  each  day  under  the  splendid 
direction  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  its  accelerated  building  program." 

Query:  "You  said,  Dr.  Grady,  that 
your  new  post  as  president  of  the 
American  President  Lines  appealed  to 
you  because  it  offered  challenging  pos- 
sibilities." 

Dr.  Grady:  "There  is  nothing  very 
profound  or  mysterious  about  these  'chal- 
lenging possibilities.'  Fact  is  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  foreign  trade,  having  de- 
voted many  years  of  my  life  to  study  and 
work  in  this  interesting  field.  Now  comes 
the  opportunity  to  be  engaged  actively  in 
a  steamship  operation  which  literally 
serves  the  world.  All  things  are  passing. 
This  war,  too,  will  end  in  time.  And  then 
will  come  the  enormous  task  of  recon- 
structing world  trade  on  a  sound  and  per- 
manent basis.  Economic  factors,  growing 
out  of  dislocations  or  maladjustments  of 
world  trade,  are  at  the  root  of  all  major 
wars.  The  problems  at  hand  are  such  as  to 
challenge  the  imagination  of  all  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  future  world  peace. 
Working  out  an  equitable  system  of  com- 
modity interchange  among  the  countries 
of  the  world  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  confronting  mankind  today.  And 
when  this  awful  war  is  over,  what  is  left  of 
civilization  will  look  to  America  to  lead 
the  way  back.  In  short,  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  opportunity  offered  by  my  asso- 
ciation with  the  far-flung  services  of  the 
American  President  Lines  to  play  a  small 
part  in  this  world  drama  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  myself  apply  those  sound 
principles  I  have  always  advocated  for 
the  working  out  of  the  problems  of  inter- 
national trade." 
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Pacific  Marine  Review 

500  Sansome  Street 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Gentlemen: 

''We  are  enclosing  a  news  item  and 
photograph  covering  the  arrival  of  the 
President  Jackson  in  the  port  of  Honolulu, 
during  which  Radio  Station  KGINIB  did 
its  best  to  give  the  listeners  of  Hawaii  a 
first-hand  description  of  a  swell  ship. 

"I  happen  to  have  put  in  about  four 
years  at  sea  'way  back  when,  and  worked 
on  the  good  old  West  Faralon,  long  since 
re-christened  to  the  point  of  becoming 
habitual.  Also  the  J.  L.  Luckenbach,  the 
PPL  California  (now  minus  a  stack,  and 
trying  to  be  a  Good  Neighbor),  and  the 
President  Grant  and  President  Taft. 

"I  gave  up  seagoing  for  radio  broad- 
casting, and  one  of  the  compensations  is 
to  broadcast  the  arrivals  and  departures 
of  the  Lurline  and  Matsonia.  Extras, 
from  time  to  time,  have  included  the 
President  Hoover  on  her  way  home  from 
being  bombed ;  the  President  Coolidge,  on 
her  first  APL  voyage  and  the  Empress  of 
Britain  on  her  World  Cruise. 

''Hope  you  can  find  space  in  a  forth- 
coming issue  of  the  PMR — the  Jackson 
will  be  back  in  San  Francisco  before  many 
weeks,  but  I  hope  you  will  find  the  en- 
closed of  enough  interest  to  warrant 
space." 

Best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Henry  C.  Putnam 
Hawaiian  Broadcasting  System.  Ltd. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


when   the  neiv  APL   roiind-the-iiovld  liner  President  Jackson  arrived  in   Honolulu,  KGMB  staff 

members  ivent  off-port  and  arranged  a  shipside  broadcast  from  various  departments  of  the  big  ship. 

Left  to   right:   Vic  Eckland    (KGMB)  ;   Captain  Carl  Haivkins,  master  of  the  President  Jackson; 

Henry  Putnam  (KGMB)  ;  and  Hal  Campbell,  acting  general  agent  for  the  APL  in  Honolulu 


When  the  new  APL  round-the-world 
liner  President  Jackson  arrived  in  the  port 
of  Honolulu,  radio  listeners  throughout 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  heard  a  half  hour 
broadcast  over  KGINIB  whose  announcers 
boarded  the  vessel  off-port  and  arranged 
a  remote  control  broadcast. 

Captain  Carl  Hawkins,  Chief  Engi- 
neer Mike  Doyle  and  Chief  Steward  Al 
Chisholm  were  interview^ed,  as  w^ere 
many  of  the  passengers.  A  feature  of 
the  broadcast  w^as  a  radio-tour  of  the 


big  liner  including  a  pick-up  from  the 
engine  room. 

V .  S.  Inspector  of  Boilers  Fred  .\ltman 
interviewed  the  Chief  on  the  modern  in- 
stallation in  the  engine  department,  as 
well  as  on  the  subject  of  the  safety  fea- 
tures of  the  Jackson. 

KGMB  Special  Events  men  Vic  Eck- 
land and  Henry  Putnam  (engineers'  yoe- 
man  on  the  President  Grant  and  President 
Taft  under  Chief  Putzar)  regularly  cover 
the  arrivals  and  departures  of  the  Lurline 
and  Matsonia,  interviewing  prominent 
passengers. 
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P^i042£.LUm  ai  JHo-i  A4^Xfele4.  lillcfe,  GLJ^^  A/eiul 

J^aiil    ta    AfoAdiime    Cadeii  At  a  meeting  called  by  President  Lloyd 

J.  Moore  of  the  General  Petroleum  Co., 

Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States,        that  the  conflict  will  end  in  a  draw.  He  the  Directors  of  the  Bilge  Club,  Los  An- 

Port  of  Los  Angeles  No.  66,  was  host        declared  that  the  United  States  is  faced  geles  Harbor's  shipping  fraternity,  met  at 

Wednesday  noon,  January  22,  1941,  to        with  the  problem  of  building  a  Merchant  their  headquarters  in  the  California  Yacht 

the  officers  and  cadets  of  the  California        Marine  that  must  survive  in  a  world  of  Club  on  January  20th  to  discuss  plans  for 

Maritime  Academy  schoolship  S.  S.  Call-        fierce  competition.  their  Thirteenth  Annual  Banquet.  This 

fornia  State,  when,  aboard  the  ship  tied            Pointing  out  that  all  of  the  merchant  event  will  be  held  as  heretofore  at  the 

up  at  Pier  19,  Long  Beach,  the  stewards        ship  officers  of  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles.  The  date — 

department  served  an  excellent  cafeteria        are  graduates  of  training  schools  such  as  Saturday,  February  22nd. 

^tvle  luncheon.                                                    the  California  State,  Captain  i\Layo  said  President  Moore  appointed  the  follow- 

1,   1   u  T  r^i      A\             A     .     .   .„..        ^^^^  °"^y  ^^"  P^''  ^^"^^  "^  American  mer-  j^g  chairmen  who  will  choose  their  own 

Ralph  J.  Chandler  resident  manager         ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^,^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^.^^^  comniittee  members: 

for  Matson  Navigation  Company  and         ^^,j^j^^^^          .^^  ^^^.^.       ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,,,,,,                       ^           ,  ,,,   . 

President  of  the  Propeller  Club    pre-        ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^_        Lloyd  J.  Moore General  Chairman 

sided    over   the   gathering    which   m-        ^^,^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^        John  Eidom Lntertamment 

eluded  such  guests  as  Captain  Richard        ,     •,  ,.  Capt.  i  .  W.  Peters Attendance 

B.    Coffman,    U.S.N.,    assistant    com-         '' Captain  Mayo  included  in  his  short  but        Daniel  Dobler Dinner 

mandant  of  the  1 1th  Naval  District,        i,^teresting  remarks,  a  plea  for  additional        ^^  ^   ^^'^«" Decorations 

Mayor  Francis  Gentry  of  Long  Beach        ^^^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^j  ^^jp    P^^^^  ^^^        James  Craig Refreshments 

and  Harold  C.  Smith,  vice-president  of        .^^^jj^t^nance  of  the  vessel,  he  said,  are  ^-  ^-  ^"^^'^^^  ^"^  E.  J.  McKee .... 

Williams,   Dimond    &   Company,    and        ^^.p^jj^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  f^^,^^^j  government  Secretarial  and  Fmancial 

chairman  of  the  shipping  committee  of        ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^-^-^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^j^^^    j^^^pj^^        W.  A.  Mason Publicity 

the  L.  A.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  ^^^  importance  of  the  training  of  future        ^red   Archbold Reception 

Captain  Claude  B.  Mayo,  U.S.N,  re-  officers  of  American  merchant  vessels,  the  President  Moore  also  announced  that 
tired,  superintendent  of  the  S.  S.  Califor-  school  is  hampered  by  lack  of  adequate  the  Twelfth  Annual  Barbecue  and  Tour- 
nia  State,  startled  his  audience  of  shipping  shore  facilities  and  by  lack  of  equipment  nament  will  be  held  at  the  Palos  Verdes 
and  civic  leaders  with  the  prediction  that  for  the  study  of  the  modern  mechanical  Golf  Club  on  Saturday,  June  21st.  Fur- 
Hitler  and  his  Nazi  hordes  can  not  be  equipment  of  the  new  merchant  vessels.  ther  details  of  this  event  will  be  an- 
beaten  in  the  current  European  War  and                                        N.  E.  Dunnavant  nounced  at  a  later  date. 

Girard  B.  Rosenblatt  of  San   Fran-  in  1905,  serving  first  in  the  Com{)any's 

Cisco,  industrial  manager  for  the  Pacific  office  at  Butte,  I\Iont.,  then  in  Salt  Lake 

Coast  District,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  City,  Utah.  He  came  to  San  Francisco  in 

Manufacturing   Co.,  has  also  been  ap-  1920  as  engineering  specialist  and  was 

pointed  marine  manager  for  the  district,  named  district  industrial  manager  in  1928. 

Chas.  A.  Dostal,  district  manager,  an-  A  member  of  numerous  engineering  or- 

nounced  recently.  In  addition  to  super-  ganizations  and  widely  known  in  the  elec- 

vising  the  sale  of  electrical  apparatus  for  trical  and  mining  industries  throughout 

marine  use,  Mr.  Rosenblatt  will  continue  the  West,  Mr.  Rosenblatt  is  married,  the 

to  serve  as  industrial  manager.  father  of  two  grown  sons,  and  resides  at 

Mr.  Dostal  also  announced  the  ap-  66  Santa  Ana  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

pointment  of  Robert  M.  Campbell  of  Mr.   Campbell   received   his  electrical 

Oakland,   Calif.,   as   manager   of    the  engineering  degree  in  1928  at  the  Univer- 

Company's  Agency  and  Specialty  Di-  sity  of  California.  After  two  years  with 

vision  for  the  district,  with  headquart-  Westinghouse  at  East  Pittsburgh,  he  was 

ers  in  San  Francisco.  For  the  past  year  assigned  to  the  Industrial  Division,  San 

^.      ,  „   „       ,,         ,            ,          ,                  Mr.  Campbell  has  served  as  assistant  Francisco  office,  in  1930.  He  joined  the 

Kjirard  B.  Rosenblatt,  above,  tndiistrtal  mana-                                  '^  ,„.,.,....       .^on 

ger  for  the  Pacific  Coast  District,  Westinghouse        manager.  His  promotion  enables  Mr.  Agency  and  Specialties  division  in  1938, 

Electric  d  Maiiiifacturing  Co.,  has  also  been        Rosenblatt  to  relinquish  the  manager-  and  was  made  manager  in  1939. 

named    marine    manager    for    the    district.    A  ship  of  this  division  and  devote  time  to 

graduate  of  Columbia   University,  New  York  j^j^  ^^^  marine  work. 

City,  Mr.  Rosenblatt  has  been  associated  with  -^  r       -n  i  i    ^^   i_  i  •  -ii 

.^,    ..     ,              ,          /     ■       ,Qm       J-              Mr.  Rosenblatt  began  his  career  With  v                         ^ 

westinghouse  continuously  since  1902,  and  in                                                             ^  \.                             y^ 

the  West— Butte,  Montana;  Salt  Lake  City,        Westinghouse  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  ^^            y 

Utah,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  since  1905.        1902,  after  graduating  from  Columbia  \^ 

He  became  engineering  specialist  in  San  Fran-           University,   NeW   York   City,   aS   an    elec-  ^, 
Cisco  in  1920  and  uas  made  industrial  manager                .      ,            •               tt                 ,            r           ^ 

for  the  district  in  1928.  trical  euguieer.  He  was  transferred  west 
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Roi'i-i  r  M.  Campbell,  above,  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Agency 
and  Specialties  Division,  Pacific  Coast  District, 
WcstinghoHse  Electric  ^  Manufacturing  Co. 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of  California  in 
1928,  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  with  Westing- 
bouse  continuously  since  that  time,  and  in  San 
Francisco  since  1930 


At  the  ninety-tirst  annual  meeting  of 
The  Life  Saving  Benevolent  Association 
of  Xew  York  held  Thursday,  January  16, 
William  D.  Winter,  president  of  Atlantic 
I\Iutual  Insurance  Company,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Association  to  succeed 
Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  who  has  retired. 
J.  Arthur  Bogardus,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  Association,  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent ;  Percy  G.  Craig  was  re-elected  treas- 
urer; and  Robert  F.  Livingston,  formerly 
assistant  secretary,  was  elected  secretary. 

Mr.  Satterlee  has  been  president  of  the 
Association  for  the  past  eleven  years  and 
has  served  for  years  as  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Donations  and 
Awards.  He  will  continue  as  a  manager  of 
the  Association  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Awards. 


In  the  interest  of  better  service  to  its 
many  customers  George  E.  Swett  &  Com- 
pany, marine  sales  and  service  engineers, 
reports  an  extension  in  its  telephone  serv- 
ice. The  new  number  of  the  Swett  organi- 
zation is  YUkon  2100. 


qX  Media  a^ 

The  assignment  of  responsibility  to 
D.  S.  Mix  for  Media  and  Publishers  Re- 
lations, General  Electric  Publicity  De- 
partment, Schenectady,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  R.  S.  Peare,  Manager  of 
G-E's  Publicity  Department  and 
Broadcasting.  Under  his  new  duties, 
Mr.  Mix  will  have  responsibility  for 
the  work  formerly  handled  by  the  late 
F.  R.  Davis. 

.\  native  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Mr. 
Mix  was  graduated  from  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  University  in 
1917,  joining  General  Electric  immedi- 
ately thereafter  on  editorial  work  in  the 
Publicity  Department.  The  following 
year  he  left  the  company  for  military  serv- 
ice, returning  to  G.E.  in  1919  when  he 
was  again  assigned  to  editorial  work  in 
the  Publicity  Department.  After  promo- 
tional work  in  the  commercial  service  sec- 
tion of  the  same  department,  INIix  was 
made  a  contact  man  with  responsibility 
for  directing  the  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion activities  of  a  large  number  of 
G-E  apparatus  lines. 

In  1929,  Mr.  IMix  was  made  Copy  Chief 
of  the  department  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  contact  man.  Since  1932,  he  has  de- 
voted his  time  to  Publicity  Department 
training  programs,  personnel,  and  special 
assignments,  which  he  will  continue  to 
handle. 


2>lneoto^  RecAif 

Shipping  Register's  1941  Pacific  Coast 
Directory  of  Transportation  is  now  being 
distributed  by  the  San  Francisco  publish- 
ing firm,  which  issues  a  yearly  number. 
The  Directory  is  a  handy  reference  which 
gives  address  and  telephone  number  of  all 
transportation  and  allied  firms  of  the 
various  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  from 
Yancouver,  B.  C.  to  San  Diego.  It  is  spiral 
bound  for  easy  handling,  and  is  priced 
at  50  cents  a  copy. 


SeaWvtoU 

The  United  States  Lines  on  January  23 
announced  the  purchase  of  the  new  C-2 
motorship  Sea  Witch  from  the  ^Maritime 
Commission  for  operation  in  its  American 
Pioneer  Line  service.  It  is  the  first  cargo 
ship  purchased  and  delivered  as  part  of 
the  line's  building  program  in  cooperation 
with  the  Maritime  Commission. 


D.  S.  Mix  elevated  to  new  duties  by  G.  E. 

The  United  States  Lines  has  been  oper- 
ating the  Sea  Witch  since  last  July  in  its 
American  Pioneer  Line  service  under 
charter  from  the  Maritime  Commission 
with  the  option  to  purchase.  The  vessel 
returned  to  New  York  recently  from  her 
maiden  voyage  after  calling  at  Far  East 
and  Australian  ports. 

On  her  maiden  voyage  she  well  ex- 
ceeded her  guarantees  in  every  particular, 
and  is  a  great  credit  to  those  who  designed 
her. 

The  Sea  Witch  is  the  first  of  nine  new 
cargo  vesels  of  the  C-2  class  to  be  em- 
ployed in  both  the  Australian  and  Far 
East  services  of  the  Pioneer  Line. 

The  Sea  Witch  is  the  first  of  the  C-2 
type  ships  to  be  equipped  with  diesel  pro- 
pulsion, and  also  the  first  to  have  hy- 
draulic couplings.  She  is  driven  by  two 
Nordberg,  2-cycle,  9-cylinder,  direct-re- 
versing diesel  engines,  each  rated  3155 
shp  at  225  rpm.  B2ach  engine  is  connected 
by  a  Yulcan  type  hydraulic  coupling  to  a 
Falk  single-reduction  gear  set.  This  re- 
sults in  a  propeller  shaft  speed  of  92  rpm 
and  a  total  propeller  shaft  horsepower  of 
6000.  She  is  13,900  tons  disi^lacement, 
459  feet  in  length,  63  feet  beam,  and  has  a 
service  speed  of  16  knots. 

Crew  accommodations  of  the  Sea  Witch 
are  outstanding.  .\11  41  of  the  crew  are 
berthed  in  the  midship  house,  chiefly  in 
two-  and  three-berth  rooms,  and  each  bed- 
room has  its  own  lavatory,  steel  lockers 
and  bed  reading  lights.  The  captain  and 
the  chief  engineer  have  rooms  with  private 
baths.  She  carries  no  passengers. 
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The  first  dinner  and  meeting  of  the 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Tacoma,  was  held 
last  evening,  January  28th,  at  the  Ta- 
coma Club. 

The  retiring  President,  J.  L.  Moore, 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and  the  first 
matter  taken  care  of  was  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  year  1941.  The  following 
were  duly  elected  by  the  members  to 
serve: 

President — G.  J.  Ackerman,  vSeattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp. 

Vice  President  —  Henry  Foss,  Foss 
Launch  &  Tug  Co. 

Secretary — Chas.  C.  Cramp,  Shaffer 
Terminals,  Inc. 

Treasurer  —  Henry  Dufour,  Port  of 
Tacoma. 

Two  new  members  for  the  Board  of 
Governors  were  also  voted  on.  Those 
elected  were  Arnaud  L.  Lefebvre  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Freight  Lines  and  Robert 
C.  Murphy  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 


Immediately  after  the  election,  Past- 
President  Moore  introduced  our  new 
President,  Gil  Ackerman,  who  gave  a  short 
talk,  giving  his  ideas  of  how  future  meet- 
ings could  be  made  more  interesting  and 
instructive  for  the  membership. 

Mr.  Ackerman  called  for  a  round-table 
discussion  and  many  new  ideas  were 
brought  up.  It  was  decided  that  represen- 
tatives of  various  industries  who  are  mem- 
bers of  this  Club  should  give  short  talks 
at  each  meeting,  explaining  the  various 
phases  of  his  business  and  what  problems 
might  confront  them,  with  the  idea  that 
possibly  the  Club  as  a  whole  might  help 
in  their  solution. 

The  Club  voted  to  have  George  Foss  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Freight  Lines  talk  to  us 
at  our  next  meeting,  in  connection  with 
tariff  problems  which  they  now  have. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  by  the  new  Presi- 
dent. 

Chas.  Cramp,  Secrctarv. 


At  the  recent  election  of  officers  of  the 
Columbian  Rope  Company  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year: 

Edwin  F.  Metcalf,  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 

Harold  G.  Metcalf,  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Board. 

Stanley  W.  Metcalf,  President. 

J.  B.  Reber,  Vice  President  in  Charge 
of  Manufacturing. 

S.  G.  Russell,  Vice  President  in  Charge 
of  Sales. 

R.  L.  Morris,  Vice  President  and  Comp- 
troller. 

F.  M.  Everett,  Secretary. 

F.  J.  Lesch,  Treasurer. 

Edwin  R.  Metcalf,  Assistant  Secretary 
and  General  Sales  Manager. 

Frank  R.  Metcalf,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

While  this  effects  some  changes  in  the 
organization  and  lessens  the  activities  of 
Harold  G.  Metcalf  and  F.  INI.  Everett,  it 
is  not  curtailing  their  interest  in  the  Col- 
umbian Rope  Company  in  any  way.  To- 
gether with  Edwin  F.  Metcalf  and  Stanley 
W.  Metcalf,  they  are  constituting  an  ad- 
visorv  committee  for  consultation. 


HUNT'fPILLER 

Duplex  Sectional  Cylinder  Packing  Rings 


A  Packing  Ring  that  Insures 
Maximum  Power 


Typical  application  of 

HUNT-SPILLER  DUPLEX  SECTIONAL 

Packing  Ring  and  Bull  Ring 


Hunt-  Spiller 


HUNT-SPILLER  GUN  IRON  DUPLEX  SEC- 
TIONAL PACKING  RINGS  and  BULL  RINGS 
offer  an  exceptionally  economical  installation 
which  insures  maximum  life  'with  steam  tight 
cylinder  operation. 

HUNT-SPILLER  AIR  FURNACE  GUN  IRON, 
from  which  these  rings  are  made,  is  a  close- 
grained  material  made  especially  to  resist  w^ear 
at  high  temperatures.  Apply  a  set  and  convince 
yourself  of  the  over-all  economies  of  this  sec- 
tional packing  ring. 


3  83  Dorchester  Ave. 


South  Boston,  Mass. 


v.  W.  ELLET  E.  J.  FULLER 

Pres.   &  Gen.  Mgr.  Vice  President 

383  Dorchester  Ave.  South  Boston,   Mass. 

Thos.   G.   Baird 

16  California   Street 

KE-n42 

San  Francisco 


<LAir 
Furnace 


Gun   Iron 
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W.  T.  Moore,  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  Tuesday,  January  2  8th.  He 
will  spend  several  weeks  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  familiarizing  himself  w^ith  port 
conditions  and  visiting  w^ith  agents, 
shippers,  and  receivers  of  freight. 

Mr.  Moore,  son  of  President  A.  \'. 
Moore,  has  had  an  unusual  advantage  in 
gaining  valuable  information  in  all  of  the 
trades  in  which  Moore-McCormack  have 
been  engaged.  Considerable  time  was 
spent  by  him  in  Denmark,  Norway.  Swe- 
den, Poland,  and  Russia,  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  Scantic  Line  which  oper- 
ated from  New  York.  This  service  of  Mor- 
mac  continued  right  up  to  the  beginning 
of  World  War  \\.  and  has  been  suspended 
on  that  account. 

In  the  -American  Republics  Line's  serv- 
ice from  the  .Atlantic  Coast  to  the  east 
coast  of  South  .America,  he  has  gained 
considerable  exf:)erience  by  spending  time 
in  all  of  the  South  American  offices.  Prior 
to  the  suspension  of  ]\Ioore-McCor- 
mack's  Gulf  Republics  Line,  intercoastal 
service  from  the  Gulf  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, Mr.  Moore  worked  in  all  of  the  offices 
in  the  Gulf  for  several  months,  and  now 
comes  to  the  Pacific  Coast  to  gain  the 
same  kind  of  information  by  being  "on 
the  ground." 

Mrs.  Ivloore  recently  had  the  high 
honor  of  being  sponsor  for  the  new  cargo 
and  passenger  liner  Mormacyork,  which 
was  launched  November  16  at  the  yard 
of  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Company. 
Kearney,  New  Jersey. 

Pacific  Marine  Review 
500  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

"Since  the  incorporation  of  the  Enter- 
prise Foundry  Company  in  1908  our  busi- 
ness has  changed  from  a  foundry  business 
to  a  point  where  it  is  now  indiscriminately 
known  as  an  engine  company  and  a  foun- 
dry company. 

"We  have  therefore  changed  our  name 
to  Enterprise  Engine  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany as  of  November  28,  1940. 

"As  in  the  past  we  will  continue  to 
manufacture  castings  of  steel,  alloy,  gray 
iron,  brass,  aluminum,  oil  burners,  diesel 
and  natural  gas  engines,  process  machin- 
ery and  special  machinery." 
Yours  truly, 
Enterprise  Engine  &  Foundry  Co. 
R.  E.  Kroeck,  .Assistant  Secretarv. 


]ohn  ].  Buckley 


G.  J.  Ready,  F^xecutive  Vice  President 
of  The  Sharpies  Corporation,  announces 
the  appointment  of  John  J.  Buckley  as 
Works  Manager  of  the  Philadelphia  plant 
of  the  company.  The  Sharpies  Corpora- 
tion is  engaged  in  the  invention,  design 
and  manufacture  of  high  speed  centrifu- 
gals and  centrifugal  processes. 

Mr.  Buckley  was  formerly  an  execu- 
tive of  the  Taft  Pierce  Company  of 
Woonsocket,  R.  L,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  tools,  gauges  and  pre- 
cision instruments.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Tool  Engineers. 


Hecand  li^t 


A  226,700-pound  turbine  armature,  the 
heaviest  single  piece  of  freight  ever  to  be 
shipped  on  Moore-McCormack  Lines  to 
Buenos  .Aires,  capital  of  Argentina,  was 
loaded  on  the  company's  cargo  liner  ]Mor- 
macgull,  at  Pier  3,  Hoboken,  on  Saturday, 
January  11th. 

A  special  floating  derrick  loaded  the 
shipment  in  about  one  and  one-half 
hours,  and  no  special  difficulties  arose. 
The  armature,  supplied  by  General 
Electric,  was  brought  from  Schenec- 
tady on  a  railroad  car  float  and  is  con- 
signed to  the  Compania  Argentina  de 
Electricidad  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Shipping  dimensions  of  the  armature 
were  twelve  feet  five  inches  by  eleven  feet 
ten  inches  by  twenty-three  feet  two  inches. 


William  B.  Bustard,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  San 
Diego  area  sales  activities  for  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
Charles  .A.  Dostal  of  San  Francisco,  Pa- 
cific Coast  District  manager  for  the  com- 
pany, announced  recently. 

Mr.  Bustard  will  succeed  Ronald  T. 
Strong,  of  San  Diego,  who  has  been  called 
to  active  duty  with  the  L'.  S.  Navy.  A 
Lieutenant  Commander,  Mr.  Strong  has 
been  in  command  of  the  First  Battalion, 
Organized  Reserves.  On  returning  to  ac- 
tive duty,  he  will  be  attached  to  the  Ma- 
terial Office  of  the  Eleventh  Naval  Dis- 
trict here. 

lieocune^,  Paci^ix:. 

The  Pyrene  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Newark,  New  Jersey,  makers  of 
fire  extinguishers  and  tire  chains,  an- 
nounce the  appointment  of  Ben  S. 
Allen  as  Pacific  Coast  Manager.  Mr. 
Allen,  who  has  represented  Pyrene  in 
Texas  for  a  number  of  years,  w^ill  be 
located  at  the  company's  San  Francisco 
office. 

His  predecessor,  Mr.  H.  B.  Weed,  has 
been  transferred  to  Toronto,  Canada,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Gordon  C.  Brown  who  was  Manager  of 
Pyrene  ^lanufacturing  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd. 

Gwin  C.  Harris  returns  to  his  home 
state  of  Texas  to  take  over  the  territory 
formerly  handled  by  Mr.  .Allen. 

M.  p.  Robinson,  proprietor  of  the  Rob- 
inson Filter  Company,  has  joined  the 
Worthington  Pump  and  ]\Iachinery  Cor- 
poration organization  to  take  charge  of 
that  corporation's  newly  organized  water 
purification  equipment  division.  Prior  to 
the  establishment  of  his  own  water  purifi- 
cation company  in  1937  Robinson  had. 
for  seventeen  years,  been  eastern  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Filter  Com- 
pany of  Chicago. 

Al<uu  p.  A. 

Effective  January  15,  1941,  J.  W. 
Richards  of  Ivlississippi  Shipping  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  has  been  designated  as  Pur- 
chasing .Agent. 

T.  \ .  Major,  formerly  Purchasing 
Agent  as  well  as  Port  Steward,  will  now, 
on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  line's 
passenger  business,  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  duties  of  Port  Steward. 
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ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  seaplane  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

One  5  00-ton  covered  lighter  for  delivery  to 
U.S.  Xavy  at  PuRCt  Sound  Navy  Yard.  Delivery 
date  January,  1941 

One  insulated  self-propelled  lighter  for  de- 
livery to  U.  S.  Xavy  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Four  small  seaplane  tenders  for  delivery  to 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 
Conversion: 

City  of  Newport  News  to  transport. 


ASTORIA  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Astoria,  Ore. 
Neii>  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1100,  wood  hull  troller.  41'  x  11'  x 

4'6" ;  Chrysler  Crown  engine.  Deliverv  date 
.\pril  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  1090,  wood  hull  trawler  for  stock. 
56'  X  15'6"  X  7'6" ;  135-hp  Superior  diesel  engine. 

Hull  No.  nil,  wood  hull  trawler.  60'  x  12' 
X  6';  100-hp  Caterpillar  diesel  engine.  Delivery 
date.\pril  1,  1941. 

BASALT  ROCK  CO.,  INC. 

Napa,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Eight  steel  open  lighters;  owner,  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Delivery  at  Mare  Island.  110'  x  34'  x  ll'S". 
Contract  awarded  September  5,  1940.  Delivery 
dates,  one  per  week;  first  delivered  January  2  0, 
1941. 

Eight  steel  seagoing  1000-ton  car-^  barges; 
contractors.  Pacific  Navy  Air  Bases.  Delivery  at 
San  Francisco  Bay.  150'  x  40'  x  12'.  Contract 
awarded  November  15,  1940. 

Two  10,000-bbl.  fuel  oil  tankers  for  delivery 
to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  2,^5'  x  37'  x  19' ;  cost 
$1,800,000.  Contract  awarded  by  Navy  Dept., 
Bureau  of  S.  &  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Division 

(Union  Plant) 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  5360-5364,  five  C-1  cargo  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  395'  x  60'  x 
37'6"  ;  6400  gross  tons  each  ;  4000  hp.  Full  scant- 
ling steam  propulsion  type.  Keels  laid,  No.  5363, 
October  9,  1940;  No.  5364,  January  15,  1941. 
Launching  dates.  No.  5360,  August  6,  1940;  No. 


^me^ica^ 


5361,  October  4,  1940;  No.  5362,  January  10, 
1941. 

Twenty-five  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  5366-5367,  two  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid  Januarv  13, 
1941. 

Four  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navv. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Division 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Ten  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Ore. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP.,  LTD. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  156-159,  four  C-l-BT,  full  scant- 
ling, turbine  propulsion  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  Launching  dates,  No. 
156,  November  14,  1940;  February  19,  April  28 
and  July  24,  1941;  delivery  dates  March  3, 
June  2,  September  4  and  November  4,  1941. 

Thirty-tw^o  steel  lighters. 

Two  transports  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Alameda,  Calif. 
Netv  Construction: 

Four   anti-submarine   net   tenders   for   U.   S. 
Navy. 

Four  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Hull  No.  65,  St.  George,  tuna  bait  boat  for 
\'an  Camp  Sea  Food  and  Balestreri  partners. 
Length  100',  breadth  25',  depth  11';  ISO  gross 
tons;  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel,  300  hp ;  10  knots 
speed;  cost  $160,000.  Launched  October  6,  1940; 
delivery  date  January  30,  1941. 

Fifteen  60-foot  U.  S.  Navy  boats. 


LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 
Four  thousand  A.  S.  N.  T.  floats. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ship. 
Six  seaplane  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  AR6-AR8,  three  fleet  repair  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Navv. 
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MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.   196,  Mormacstar,  cargo  vessel  for 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and  Moore-McCor- 
mack  Company.  LOA  492'0",  LBP  465',  breadth 
molded  69'6",  depth  molded  42'6" ;  shp  normal 
8500,  shp  max.  9350;  dis.  17,600  tons;  dead- 
weight 11,926  tons;  steam  turbine  propelled. 
Delivery  date  January  30,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  197,  Mormacsea;  and  198,  Mor- 
macsun;  two  C-3  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  LOA  492'0",  LBP  465',  breadth 
molded  69'6",  depth  molded  42'6".  Estimated 
delivery  dates  March  1  and  March  24,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.    199-200,   two  caisson   gates  for 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks;  one  for  D.  D.  No. 
2,  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.;  one  for  D.  D.  No.  5, 
Puget  Sound,  Wash.  150'  x  22'  x  57';  1800  tons 
weight.  Delivery  date  May,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  201-203,  three  cargo  and  passen- 
ger vessels  for  LI.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
Alcoa  Steamship  Co.  442'  x  62'  x  25';  depth 
molded  to  bridge  deck  41 '6";  8500  hp;  17  knots 
speed;  pasenger  carrying  capacity  38.  Esti- 
mated keel  laying  dates  February  3,  June  16 
and  September  10, 1941.  Estimated  delivery  dates 
January  1,  March  IS  and  June  1,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-206,  three  defense  vessels  for 

U.  S.  Navy  and  Dravo  Corp.  110'  x  34'  x  11'3" 
molded  depth  ;  two  diesel-driven  generators. 

Two  submarine  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Five  submarine  rescue  vessels  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Six  C-2  cargo  vessels. 
Conversion: 

Hull  No.  195,  U.  S.  S.  Tangier,  to  seaplane 
tender  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


OSLON  &  SUNDE  MARINE  WORKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Netv  Construction: 

One  5  7-foot  combination  salmon  seine  diesel 
boat  for  Henry  Bowman,  Wrangell,  Alaska.  Cost, 
with  equipment,  $24,000.  Completion  date  .'^pril 
1,  1941. 


PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

One  seagoing  drydock  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Cost 

$1,649,000. 


PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 

Oakland,  Calif. 
Netv  Construction: 

One  all-welded  steel  oil  barge.  148'  x  38'  x  9' ; 
300,000  gal.  capacity. 

Lighters.  Cost  $284,572. 
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SEATTLE-TACOMA   SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

TACOMA   PLANT 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-2;  3,  Cape  Cleare;  4-5 ;  five  C-1 
cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Single  screw,  full  scantlinp  dicsel  propulsion  type. 
Two  General  M.,\.\.  2100-lip  engines;  14  knots 
speed.  Launching  dates,  No.  4,  February  7, 
1941;  No.  .=;,  March  15,  1941.  Deliverv  dates, 
No.  1,  March  1,  1941 ;  No.  2,  .\pril  1,  1941  ;  No. 
3,  May  7,  No.  4,  July  6.  No.  5,  September  4, 
1941.  ' 

Hulls  Nos.  6-9,  four  C-3  cargo  ships  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  33';  8900 
tons;  8500-hp  steam  turbine  propulsion;  cost 
S2,990,000.  Keel  laying  dates,  February  20, 
.^pril  15,  July  8  and  .August  22.  1941.  Launching 
dates,  July  1,  .■\ugust  15,  November  1  and  De- 
cember 20,  1941.  Delivery  dates,  November  1, 
1941,  December  4,  1941,  Januarv  1  and  March 
1,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  10-11,  two  C-3  shelter  deck  type 
cargo  steamers  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
To  be  converted  on  completion  to  U.  S.  Navy 
troop  ships.  Keel  laying  dates,  November  8  and 
December  28,  1941.  Launching  dates,  February  8 
and  .■\pril  6,  1942.  Deliverv  dates,  April  5  and 
May  28,  1942. 

SEATTLE   PLANT 
Neif  Construction: 

Twenty-five  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


TODD-CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Richmond,  Calif. 
Neti'  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchasing 
Commission.  Cost  S50,000,000. 


TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Conversion  work. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  144,  purse  seine  fishing  boat.  95  x 
24' ;  acquired  by  U.  S.  Navy.  Launched  January 
15,    1941. 

Hull  No.   145,  fishing  boat.   115'  x  26'.  Keel 
laid  October  1,  1940. 
Conversion: 

Fishing  boats  Majestic  and  Mahree  Star,  con- 
version to  naval  use. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  5  7-61,  five  C-1  cargo  vessels  for 

L'.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Full  scantling  diesel 
propulsion  type ;  single  screw ;  two  Busch-Sulzer 
2100-hp  engines.  Launching  dates,  .•August  8, 
October  8,  December  17,  1940  (est.)  ;  February 
15  and  .^pril  22,  1941  (est.).  Delivery  dates, 
January  16,  March  17,  May  16,  July  15  ancl 
September  13,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  62-65,  four  C-3  cargo  ships  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  492'  x  69'  x  42'6" ; 
8900  tons;  8500-hp;  steam  propulsion;  $2,990,- 
000  each.  Keel  laying  dates,  February  2  8,  May 
5,  .August  1  and  September  30,  1941.  Launching 
dates  July  IS,  Sejjtember  15,  December  5,  1941, 
and  January  15,  1942.  Delivery  dates,  February 
24,  May  5,  May  15  and  June  24,  1942.  All  above 
dates  estimated. 

Navy  life  floats. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Thirteen   freight   barges  for   Inland  Water- 
ways Corp..  St.  Louis,  Mo.  280'  x  48'  x  11'. 

Eight  dump  scows.  160'  x  50'6"  x  13'6";  for 
Panama  Canal. 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Neil.'  Construction: 

Twelve  net  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy  (6  at  Lo- 
rain, Ohio;  6  at  Cleveland,  Ohio).  ISI'8"  x 
30'6"  X  16'6" ;  diesel-electric  propulsion;  con- 
tract price  $6,357,000.  Keels  laid  October  18, 1940. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  182-183,  DD437,  Woolsey;  and 
DD43  8,  Ludlow;  two  1620-ton  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery  dates  May  and  July,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  184-187,  four  cargo  ships  for 
American  Export  Line.  400'  x  60'  x  39'.  Delivery 
dates  September  and  October,  1941,  and  April 
and  June,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  188-189,  DD457  and  DD458, 
two  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery  dates 
December,  1941,  and  February,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-195,  DD449-451,  467-469, 
six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  196-206,  DD507-DD517,  eleven 
destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  208-213;'  DD629-DD631;  DD 
642-DD644;  six  destroyers  for  L.  S.  Navy. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Fore  River  Yard 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Netv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  147  8,  Massachusetts,  3  5,000-ton 
battleship  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  July  20, 
1939. 

Hulls  Nos.  1479,  San  Diego;  and  1480,  San 
Juan;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keels  laid  March  27  and  May  15,  1940. 

Hull  No.  1484,  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  450'  x  66'  x  42'3"  ;  16^/2  knots; 
geared  turbines  and  water  tube  boilers;  14,500 
tons.  Launching  date  November  16,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1485-1487,  three  tankers.  502'  x 
68'  X  37';  21,000  tons.  Keels  laid  July  1,  August 
7  and  September  26,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1488-1491,  four  tankers  for  Sin- 
clair Refining  Co.  10,700  tons  dwt.  Keel  laid. 
No.  1488,  November  21,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1492-1493,  two  tankers  for  Sin- 
clair Refining  Co.  15,450  tons  dwt. 

Hulls  Nos.  1494-1497,  four  heavy  cruisers 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1498-1  501,  four  light  cruisers  for 
U.S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1502-1503,  two  light  cruisers  for 
r.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  15  04-15  07,  four  heavy  cruisers 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1508-1  5  11,  four  aircraft  carriers 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1512-1515,  four  trawlers. 

Hulls  Nos.  1516-1519,  four  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 
Sparrows  Point  Yard 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
Neif  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  4341,  Robin  Locksley;  4342, 
Robin  Doncaster;  4343,  Robin  Kettering;  three 
cargo  vessels  for  Seas  Shipping  Co.  L0.\  485', 
beam  66',  draft  43'.  Launching  dates.  No.  4341, 
October  5,  1940;  No.  4342,  December  7,  1940; 
No.  4343,  January  18,  1941. 


Hulls  Nos.  4345,  Lipscomb  Lykes;  4346, 
Thompson  Lykes;  4347-4348;  four  C-1  cargo 
vessels.  LOA  417',  LHP  395',  beam  60',  depth 
37'6".  Launching  date,  No.  4346,  December  21, 
1940.  No.  4345  delivered  January  10,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  0-43  5  2,  three  cargo  vessels 
for  Seas  Shii)ping  Co.  450'  x  66'  x  34' ;  6300  hp; 
8500  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4353-4356,  four  oil  tankers  for 
Socony  X'acuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x  37'; 
12,000  hi);  9,800  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  43  5  7  oil  tanker  for  Union  Oil  Co. 
of  Calif.  442'  x  63'  x  34'10";  3500  hp;  8000  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  8-43  59,  two  oil  tankers  for 
Socony  \'acuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x  37'; 
12,000  hp;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4360-4361,  two  oil  tankers  for 
Union  Oil  Co.  442'  x  64'  x  34'10";  3500  hp ; 
8000  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  62-43  64,  three  cargo  and  pas- 
senger vessels  for  Mississippi  Shipping  Co. 
465'  X  65'6"  X  39'9";  8600  hp ;  8300  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  43  65,  oil  tanker  for  Richfield  Oil 
Co.  442'  X  64'  X  34'10"  ;  3500  hp  ;  8000  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  67-43  68,  two  oil  tankers  for 
Panama  Transport  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x  37';  7000 
hp ;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  43  69,  oil  tanker  for  Continental 
Oil  Co.  442'  X  64'  x  34'10";  3500  hp;  8000  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4371-4372,  two  oil  tankers  for 
Gulf  Oil  Co.  442'  X  64'  x  34'10". 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Staten  Island  Yard 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  8015-8019,  five  C-l-B  design 
cargo  vessels  for  V.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
417'9"  X  60'  X  37'5".  Launching  dates,  No.  8016, 
November  2,  1940;  No.  8017,  December  28, 
1940;  No.  8018,  March  IS,  1941;  No.  8019, 
.\pril  15,  1941.  Delivery  dates,  February  4,  .\pril 
1,  June  1,  .August  15  and  October  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  8021-8022,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  8023-8032,  ten  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  486,  tug.  100';  805-hp  F-M  diesel. 
Delivery  date,  May,  1941. 

Hull  No.  490,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M  diesel. 
Delivery  date,  July,  1941. 

Hull  No.  491,  wooden  drydock  section  for 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Delivery  date  150  days. 

Hull  No.  493,  tug.  100';  805-hp  F-M  diesel. 
Delivery  date,  May,  1941. 

Hull  No.  494,  tug.  90' ;  805-hp  F-M  diesel. 
Delivery  date,  July,  1941. 


CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Netv  Construction: 

Six  cruisers,  Cleveland  class,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  167,  PC45  2,  sub-chaser  for  U.  S. 
Navv.  174'  long.  Delivery  date  May,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  168-170,  YT149-YT151,  three 
harbor  tugs  for  U.  S.  Navy.  100'  long.  Delivery 
date,  March.  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  171-174,  four  mine  sweepers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  220'  long. 

Twelve  1  6 5 -foot  escort  vessels  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 

Engineering  Works  Division 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls    Nos.     1699-1701,    three    welded    car- 
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SPECIFIED  FOR  ALL 
REQUIREMENTS 


265  fm.  coil,  18 
hawser  laid 
Manila    16.000 
Small  coil  standard 
200  fm.  coil  i' Wall 
Manila. 


ii 


NATIONAL'' 

AMERICAN  BARGE  LINE'S  LATEST  AND  FINEST     ^  ^ 


fr&  ^f 


The  "NATIONAL",  recently  launched,  is  under  way  with 
Superior  Diesel  power  throughout. 

The  "NATIONAL",  the  latest  and  in  many  respects  the  finest  yet  to  be 
added  to  progressive  American  Barge  Line  Company's  fleet,  was  built  by 
Jeffersonville  Boat  and  Machine  Company,  Jeffersonville,  Indiana  .  .  .  Four 
large  river  boats  have  now  been  powered  by  Superiors  for  American  Barge 
Line,  a  definite  tribute  to  the  success  of  these  engines  in  service  where  com- 
parisons in  results  are  carefully  studied  and  followed. 

THE  NATIONAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY.  .  .  superior  engine  division 

FACTORIES:  Springfield,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Pa.   •  SAlfS  OFFICES:  Springfield,  Ohio;  Philodelphio,  Pa.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  los  Angeles,  Col.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Houston,  Texos 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


S44  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 


floats  for  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
250'  X  34'  X  9'1"';  1782  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1740-1749,  ten  type  W-7  welded 
coal  barges  for  stock.  175'  x  26'  x  10'8" ;  4720 
gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1750,  13  00-hp  twin-screw  diesel 
towboat  for  stock.  176'  x  36'  x  10';  590  gross 
tons. 

Hull  No.  175  1,  7  60-hp  twin-screw^  diesel 
towboat  for  stock.  145'  x  27'  x  ll'g";  318  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1757-1759,  three  welded  coal 
barges  for  M.  &  J.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
134'  X  34'  X  17';  2301  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  764-1767,  four  welded  sand  and 
gravel  barges  lor  Warner  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
130'  X  34'  X  10' ;  1808  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1768-1775,  three  steel  lighters 
for  U.  S.  Navy  Uept.,  Washington,  D.  C.  110'  x 
34'  X  11'3";  2672  gross  tons. 


Hulls  Nos.  1776-1780,  five  covered  cargo 
barges  for  stock.  175'  x  26'  x  11' ;  2650  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1781-17  84,  four  covered  cargo 
barges  for  River  Terminals  Corp.,  New  Orleans. 
2612  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1785-1790,  six  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Division.  135'  x  27'  x 
8' ;  1530  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1791-1795,  five  covered  cargo 
barges  for  stock.  175'  x  26'x  11';  2650  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1796,  deck  barge  for  Arundel  Corp., 
Baltimore,  Md.  110'x34'x  11 '3";  334  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1797-1814,  eighteen  gate  vessels 
for  Bureau  S.  &  A.,  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  5580  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1815,  one  fabricated  steel  hull  oil 
barge  for  Pacific  D.  D.  &  Repair,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  195'  X  35'  x  9'9"  ;  598  gross  tons. 


shipyards:  - 

Meet  The  Champ 

Over  20  Years  in  the  Field  Without  a  Failure 


U^  f ♦  PIPE  BENDER 

Will  Cut  Your  Bending  Costs. 

Bend  them  faster;  bend  them  cold. 

All  Sizes  Up  To  24"  Capacity. 

This  machine  is  the  finest,  most  productive  bending 
machine  yet  built. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 

U.  S.  PIPE   BENDING   CO. 


249  FIRST  STREET      . . . 

Jobbers:  Steel  Pipe  and  Fittings 


SUtter  3114 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Oisfributors:  Harrisburg  Steel  Flanges 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  CO. 
Groton,  Conn. 
'New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  3  8,  Mackerel  (SS204).  Standard 
displacement  800  tons.  Launched  September  28, 
1940. 

Hull  No.  39,  Gar  (SS206).  Standard  displace- 
ment 1475  tons.  Launched  November  7,  1940. 
Hull  No.  40,  Grampus   (SS207).  Standard 

displacement  1475  tons.  Launched,  December  23, 
1940. 

Hull  No.  41,  Grayback  (SS208).  Standard 
displacement  1475  tons.  Keel  laid  April  3,  1940. 

Hull  No.  42,  Gato  (SS212).  Standard  dis- 
placement 1500  tons.  Keel  laid  October  5,  1940. 

Hull  No.  43,  Greenling  (SS213).  Keel  laid 
November  12,  1940. 

Hull  No.  44,  Grouper  (SS214).  Keel  laying 
date  December  28,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  45  to  57  (SS2  1  5-SS22  1 ;  SS253- 
SS2  58).  Standard  displacement  1500  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  5  8-82.  Standard  displacement 
1500  tons. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  12  2-127,  six  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hull  No.  167,  C-3  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  Launched  November  16, 
1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  168-169,  CL51,  Atlanta;  and 
CL52,  Juneau;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keels  laid  April  22  and  May  27,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  170,  Edison;  and  171,  Ericsson; 
two  torpedo  boat  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Launched  November  2i,  1940. 

Hull  No.  176,  C-1  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  Launching  date,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.    179-186,  eight  C-2   cargo  ships 

for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid,  No. 
179,  December  27,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  187-188,  two  cargo  vessels  for 
Matson  Navigation  Co.  Keels  laid  November  12 
and  22,  1940. 

Hull  No.  189,  one  tanker  for  Pan  .American 
Petroleum  and  Transport  Co.  13,000  dwt  tons. 
Launching  date,  January  31,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-193,  four  tankers  for  Sinclair 
Refining  Co.  15,000  dwt.  Keel  laid,  No.  190,  No- 
vember 12,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  194-197,  four  destroyers  for  U.  S. 

Navy.  Keels  laid,  Nos.  194-195,  December  2, 
1940;  Nos.  196-197,  December  16,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  198-203,  six  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205,  two  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  206-213,  eight  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  214-218,  five  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  219-221,  three  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hull  No.  2  2  8,  one  C-2  cargo  ship  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  2  9-2  3  0,  two  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  231-2  32,  two  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navv. 


GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chickasaw,  Ala. 
New  Construction: 

Four  2  1  00-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Four  vessels  for  Waterman  Steamship  Corpo- 
ration. 445'   X  6.^'  X  40'6"  ;   shelter  deck  type; 
seared  turbine  drive:  15'{>  knots  service  speed. 
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GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 
WORKS,  INC. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  167-168,  two  diesel-electric  tugs 
for  General  Motors  Corp.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4"; 
1000  shp  G.  M.  diesel  and  auxiliary  each.  De- 
livery dates,  No.  167,  March,  1941;  No.  168, 
April,  1941. 

Hull  No.  176,  diesel  tug  for  General  Motors 
Corp.  100'  X  24'  x  12'4";  680  hp.  Delivery  date, 
July  30,  1941. 

Hull  No.  177,  diesel  tug  for  Deepwater  Oil 
Terminals  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.  70'  x  18'  x  lO'S"; 
400  hp. 

Hull  No.  178,  diesel  tug  for  Butcher-.\rthur 
Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.  70'  x  18'  x  lOW' ;  400  hp. 
Delivery  date,  February  15,  1941. 

Hulls    Nos.     181-184,    four    oil    barges    for 

Butcher-.\rthur  Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.  ISO'  x 
28' X  8'. 

Hulls  Nos.  185-187,  three  oil  barges  for 
Butcher-.Arthur  Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.  165'  x 
,^6'  X  10'9". 

Hull  No.  189,  diesel  tug  for  General  Motors 
Corp.,  100'  X  24'  x  12'4";  680  hp.  Dehverv  date, 
August  30,  1941. 


THE   INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  Decatur,  Ala. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  2  54  to  2  5  6;  three  C-3  cargo  ves- 
sels. Completion  dates  January,  March  and 
May,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  268,  297,  298,  three  C-3  IN  pas- 
senger and  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Lines. 

One  oil  tanker  for  Husky  Transit  Corp., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  235'  x  35'  x  14'.  Completion 
date,  January  3,  1941. 

Three  steam  turbine  vessels  for  American- 
South  .\frican  Lines.  492'  long,  69'6"  beam; 
9500  shp;  18,000  ton  dis.;  19  knots  speed. 

Hulls  Nos.  265-267,  three  C-3-P  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels  for  American-South  African 
Lines.  492'  x  69'6";  9500  shp;  18,000  tons  dis.; 
16^  knots  speed.  Completion  dates  November 
15  and  December  16, 1941 ;  and  January  IS,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  283,  294-296,  four  C-3-S-A1 
cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Completion  dates  February  17,  March  29,  May 
8and  June  17,  1942. 

One  oil  barge  for  Goyer  Oil  Co.,  Greenville, 
Miss.  135'  X  33'  X  7'9".  Completion  date  January 
15,  1941. 


LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  15  5,  tug  for  Higman  Towing  Co 
85'  X  24'  X  9'11"  ;  600-hp  diesel. 

Hull  No.  160,  tug  for  General  Motors  Corp 
85'  X  22'  X  9';  800-hp  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  186  and  190,  two  tugs  for  stock 
74'  X  20'  X  9' IK'"  ;  400-hp  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  187-188,  two  tugs  for  River  Ter- 
minals Corp.  85'  X  2i'  x  9'6"  ;  600-hp  diesels. 

Hulls  Nos.   189  and  191,  two  13,000-bbl  oil 
barges  for  stock.  205'  x  40'  x  9'6"  x  lO'lO". 

Hulls  Nos.  192-193,  two  8,600  bbl  oil  barges 
for  stock.  173'  x  39'  x  8'6". 

Hulls    Nos.    194-195,    two    tugs    for    stock 
65'  x  17'  X  7'7";  300-hp  diesels. 

Twenty-four  3  0-foot  surf  landing  boats  for 

U.  S.  Navy. 


JOHN  H.  MATHIS  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Four   anti-submarine   net    tenders   for   U.    S. 

Navy. 

One  bulk  carrier  tanker  265'  long  for  Thos. 
Bowes,  N.  A. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

Newport  News,  Va. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  372.  Sold  to  U.  S.  Navy  for  conver- 
sion to  naval  auxiliary.  Gross  tonnage  about 
11,500  tons;  LBP  525',  breadth  molded  75', 
depth  molded  39'.  Launched  September  18,  1940. 

Hull  No.  378,  battleship  58,  Indiana,  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  November  20,  1939. 

Hulls  Nos.  381-384,  four  single  screw  combi- 
nation passenger  and  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6" ; 
gross  tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Launching  dates. 
No.  381,  October  4,  1940;  No.  382,  November 
20,  1940.  Delivery  dates.  No.  3  81,  February, 
1941;  No.  382,  March,  1941;  No.  383,  .^pril, 
1941  ;  No.  384,  May,  1941. 

Hull  No.  3  8  5,  aircraft  carrier  No.  8,  Hornet, 
for  U.  S.  Navy.  Launched  December  14,  1940. 

Hull  No.  3  86,  single-screw  combination 
passenger  and  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6"  ;  gross  tonnage 
about  9100  tons.  Delivery  date  May,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  387-388,  two  single-screw  cargo 
vessels  for  Matson  Navigation  Co.  465'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6";  gross  tonnage  about  7,700.  Keel  laid.  No. 
387,  August  12,  1940.  Delivery  dates  May  25  and 
July  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  3  89,  one  single-screw  cargo  vessel 
for  International  Freighting  Corp.,  Inc.  435'  x 
63'  x  40'6" ;  gross  tonnage  about  8,000.  Delivery 
date  August  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  390-391  (CL62-CL63),  two  light 
cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  392-394  (CV9-CV1  1 ),  three  air- 
craft carriers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  395-398  (CV12-CV15),  four 
aircraft  carriers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  399-400  (CL80-CL81 ),  two  light 
cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Camden,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

AV4,  Curtiss,  seaplane  tender  for  U.S.  Navy. 
Launched  April  20,  1940. 

AV5,  Albemarle,  seaplane  tender  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keel  laid  June  12,  1939. 

BB5  7,  South  Dakota,  battleship  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keel  laid  July  5,  1939. 

AR5,    Vulcan,    repair   ship    for   U.    S.   Navy. 

Keel  laid  December  26,  1939. 

CL5  5,  Cleveland;  and  CL56,  Columbia;  t^vo 
cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Order  placed  March  2J>, 
1940. 

CL5  7  and  CL5  8,  two  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navv. 
Order  placed  June  12,  1940. 

AV7,  Currituck,  seaplane  tender  for  U.  S. 

Navy. 

CL59-CL61,  three  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
CB1-CB6,  six  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
CL76,  four  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


60'  X  37'6"  ;  5000  gross  tons;  turbine  propulsion; 
4000  hp;  14  knots  speed;  cost  $1,928,000.  De- 
livery dates  January  15  and  March,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1080-1081,  two  automobile  and 
passenger  ferries  for  Delaware-New  Jersey  Ferry 
Co.  206'  X  65'  X  16';  750  gross  tons;  Una-Flow 
steam  machinery;  1400  shp;  IS  mph  speed. 
Launching  date,  February  1,  1941. 


MANITOWOC  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 
New  Construction: 

One  steel  twin-screw  carferry.  406'  X  57'  x 
23.5'.  Delivery  date,  January  4,  1941. 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.    1075   and    1076,  two  C-1    cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission;  413'  x 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  No.  186,  Rio  Hudson;  No.  187,  Rio 
Parana;  No.  188,  Dio  de  la  Plata;  No.  189,  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  four  C-3  cargo  and  passenger  liners 

for  Moore-McCormack  Lines.  492'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6";  8500  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled;  8500 
shp;  1654  knots.  Delivery  dates,  August,  Sep- 
tember, October  and  November,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.   199-206,  eight  C-2  cargo  vessels 

for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  474'  x  63'  x 
40'6";  7400  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled;  7500 
shp;  16  knots. 

Hull    No.    207,    Esso   Williamsburg,    tanker 

for  Panama  Transport  Co.  S47'3"  x  70'  x  40'; 
11,300  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled;  7500  shp;  15 
knots.  Delivery  date,  April,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  08-210,  three  tankers  for  Petro- 
leum Shipping  Co.  520'  x  68'  x  37';  10,400  gross 
tons;  turbine;  4000  shp;  13  knots. 

Hull  No.  211,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  543 '10"  X  70'x40';  11,600  gross  tons;  turbo- 
electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Delivery  date, 
April,  1941. 

Hull  No.  212,  tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co.  S47'3"  x 
70'  X  40';  11,300  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled; 
7500  shp;  15  knots.  Delivery  date,  March,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  213-216;  2  19-220,  six  tankers  for 

Panama  Transport  Co.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40' ;  11,400 
gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed. 

Hulls  Nos.  217-218,  two  tankers  for  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40';  11,400 
gross  tons;  7500  shp;  IS  knots  speed. 

Hulls  Nos.  221-222,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37';  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates,  November  15  and  December 
IS,  1941.  Launching  dates,  June  15  and  July  15, 
1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  2  3-2  2  5,  three  tankers  for  The 
Texas  Co.  513'10"  x  68'  x  36';  9300  gross  tons; 
turbine;  9000  shp;  16  knots. 

Hull  No.  22  6,  tanker  for  Kay  mar  Tankship 
Corp.  520'  X  68'  x  37';  10,600  gross  tons;  tur- 
bine; 12,000  shp;  16K  knots.  Keel  laying  date, 
April  S,  1942.  Launching  date,  August  28,  1942. 
Delivery  date,  November,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  227-228,  two  tankers  for  Seamar 
Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37';  10,600  gross 
tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots.  Keel  lay- 
ing dates.  May  5  and  June  5,  1942.  Launching 
dates,  Septemijer  28  and  October  28,  1942.  De- 
livery dates,  December,  1942,  and  January,  1943. 

Hull  No.  229,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  543'10"  X  70'x40';  1 1 ,600  gross  tons ;  turbo- 
electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots. 

Hull  No.  2  3  0,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  474'  X  65'  X  37';  8000  gross  tons;  turbo- 
electric;  5000  shp;  UYz  knots. 

Hulls  Nos.  231-232,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37';  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 

Hull  No.  2  34,  tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co.  S47'3" 
X  70'  X  40';  11,400  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled; 
7500  shp;  15  knots. 
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Hull  No.  235,  tanker  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
N.  J.  S47'3"  X  70'  X  40';  11.400  jiross  tons;  tur- 
bine; 7500  shp;  15  knots. 

Hull  No.  2  3  6,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Ri'tminK 
Co.  54.^'10"  X  70'  X  40';  11,600 -jros?  tons ;  turbo- 
electric;  5000  shp;  1.^  knots. 


TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  3  5-3  6,  two  C-2  type  cargo  vessels 
for   U.  S.   Maritime  Commission.  459'  x   63'  x 


,<r6";  9291  dwt  tons;  dicsel  powered.  Delivery 
dates.  No.  3  5,  January,  1941;  No.  .U).  March, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  37-40,  four  C-2  type  cargo  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  459'  x  bi'  x 
3 re";  9291  dwt  tons. 


TODD-BATH  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Bath,  Maine. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for    British  Purchasing 
Commission.  Cost  .S50,000,000. 
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William   I'ouell's  youngest  son 

lames,  a  mechanical- 

iiiiiuled    iad.  helped   his   lather 
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makiiii;    hr.iss  castings  of    van 

ous  kinds.  After  his 

fathers  death,  himes  PoueUcar 

led  on.  He  soon  began 

to  take  out  man\    p.itents  in  the 
field,  one  ol  the  lirst  most  import 

plumbing  and  power 

ant  being  an  improved 

type  ot  Clohe  (  o.  k   isIu.smi  on 
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for  valves,  which  he 

A  LEADER  7S  YEARS  AGO- 
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patented  in  ISfo. 
Thus,  a  valve  conip.iny  began,  really,  to  grow. 
And  with  it,  bej;an  the  demand  of  industry  for  more 
v.iKes.  bigger  salves,  tighter  salves,  stronger  valves. 
A  long  ,r>  from  Willi.im  I'ouells  first  brass  faucet 
in  I.S16  to  the  Will.  I'nxiell  (  omp.iiu  s  largest  steel 
valve  ol  l')il  from  .1  (1  pound  casting  to  one  of  6  tons 
Iro.n  William  I'ouells  kitchen  shop  and  one  em- 
ployee to  the  plant  ol  iotl,.\  u  ith  (i()ll,01)()  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space  and  many  hundreds  of  employees!  But  this 
ionip,in.\  has  lived  ,ind  grown  these  95  years  only 
beciuse  the  dem.ind  tor  its  product  has  lived  and 
me  marched  on. 


in  industry  is  fortu- 
>f  valve  bu)  ing.  The 
Rla>,  consist  of  more 
'  shop.  I'or  example, 
ains  an  engineering 
valve    for    varMng 


Meantime,  toda\-,  the  \.il\e  user 
nate.  The  guesswork  is  taken  out 
fsest  \alve  m.inufacturing  plants,  t 
than  iust  a  toundr\  and  a  machin 
[he  Will  Howell  Company  main 
department  to  design  the  righi 
service  conditions.  It  has  the  most  modern  themieal 
and  physic.il  testing  laboratories  for  a  thr)rough  analy- 
sis of  raw  products  and  materials.  It  maintains  a  rigid 
testing  department  for  every  process  of  manufacturing 
and  assembling. 

For  95  years  the  Powell  Star'  has  been  the  guide  to 
high  t|uality.  Tile  years  to  lome  will  see  no  dimming 
of  Its  prestige.  The  Win.  Powell  (.onipany  appreciates 
too  well  tile  value  of  the  increasing  volume  of  patron- 
age from  111  ever  grow  ing  field  toadopt  any  other  creed. 
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POWELL 
VALVES 


THE    WM.  POWELL  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


/7  Aeia  3>ed44^n 
Oh 

Xew  simplicity  of  design  and  new  op- 
erating usefulness  are  embodied  in  a  new 
blue  printer  just  announced  by  Charles 
Bruning  Company,  Inc.  Known  as  the 
Model  "55"  BW  Printer,  this  machine  is 
said  to  be  the  most  compact  printer  of  its 
capacity  on  the  market.  It  measures  only 
il  inches  wide,  62  inches  long  and  48 
inches  high. 

The  Model  "55,"  a  42-inch  printer, 
operates  with  either  cut  sheets  or  roll 
stock.  It  prints  ink  tracings  at  from  12  to 
15  feet  per  minute.  A  full-view  speed  indi- 
cator placed  at  the  center  of  the  front, 
above  the  feed  board,  makes  the  speed  of 
the  machine  readily  visible  to  the  operator 
at  all  times. 

An  exclusive  feature  of  the  Model  "55" 
Printer  is  its  new  print  and  tracing  return. 
The  entire  top  of  the  machine  serves  as 
a  return  tray,  and  the  return  is  so  designed 
that  the  tracing  enters  the  tray  on  top  of 
the  print — in  exactly  the  same  way  as  it 
is  inserted  in  the  machine.  No  reversing 
of  the  tracing  is  necessary  when  reinsert- 
ing it  into  the  machine.  Furthermore,  as 
they  emerge  from  the  printer  onto  the 
tray,  exposed  sheets  stack  themselves  al- 
most automatically. 

The  light  source  of  the  new  Model  "55" 
Printer  is  a  55-watt  new-type  mercury 
vapor  quartz  lamp.  This  quartz  lamp 
furnishes  uniform  exposure  without  flick- 
ering, and  is  guaranteed  for  a  life  of  1000 
hours.  The  lamp  is  installed  in  a  revolving 
9-inch  Pyrex  contact  cylinder,  which  pro- 
vides almost  perfect  contact. 

The  Model  "55"  Printer  is  equipped 
with  a  double  centrifugal  blower  to  re- 
duce operating  noise.  In  addition,  the 
transmission  and  motor  are  resiliently 
mounted  to  reduce  vibration.  An  auto- 
matic clutch,  operated  by  a  simple,  wide- 
range  foot  pedal,  releases  the  feed  roller 
so  the  tracing  may  be  adjusted  or  re- 
moved when  necessary. 

A  hinged  section  at  each  end  of  the 
printer  allows  ready  access  to  all  electrical 
controls  and  drive  mechanism  for  clean- 
ing and  servicing.  \\\  automatic  switch 
shuts  off  the  light  when  the  end  housing 
of  the  tube  and  cylinder  are  removed. 

The  '55"  Printer  is  made  for  two  cur- 
rents— 220  volts  a.  c.  60  cycles,  or  220 
volts  a.  c.  50  cycles.  Operating  electrical 
requirement  for  the  entire  machine  is  only 
.3800  watts. 
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UNITED   STATES   NAVY 

and 

MARITIME  COMMISSION 
SPECIFICATION   PAINTS 


FOR  TOPSIDE  AND  BOTTOM 


Available  for  Prompt  Delivery 


American  Marine  Paint  Co. 

MAKERS  OF  MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  40  YEARS 


Manufacturers  of 

GERMICIDE  COMPOSITIONS 

FOR  STEEL  HULLS 

CAPE  COD  COPPER  PAINTS 

WITH  THE  OUTSTANDING    TRIPLE  "C" 
FOR   WOODEN   CRAFT 

Offices 

311  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


101  Colman  Ferry  Terminal 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


227  N.  Fries  Ave. 
WILMINGTON,  CALIF. 


FOR  MARINE  GEARS 


WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC  &  MFG.   CO. 
EAST    PITTSBURGH   •   PENNSYLVANIA 


OVER  3,000,000 
SHAFT  HORSEPOWER 


eou 


with 


WESTINGHOUSE 
MARINE  DRIVES 


J-07186 


W^stinghouse/^ 

Marine  Gears  ^ 


KELVIN -WHITE  CO. 

90   STATE   STREET,   BOSTON 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Nautical 
Instruments  and  Equipment. 

•  •     • 

Contractors  to  the  U.  S.  Navy,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
and  most  U.  S.  Shipyards. 

Agents  for 

THERMOTANK  PUNKAH  LOUVRES 

for  modern  ventilation. 

Catalogs  on  request 

•  •      • 

Represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 

Capt.  Frank  Jansen,   1361   South  Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles 

George  E.  Butler  Co.,   3  56  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

The  McCaffrey  Company,   82  5   Columbia   Street,  San   Diego 

Max  Kuner  Company,  812  First  Avenue,  Seattle 


CROSSFIELD  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


191  CENTRE  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
TELEPHONE:    TRIANGLE    5  -5  268 


2153   SACRAMENTO  STREET 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


For  price  quotations  or  service  on  Pacific  Coast,  consult 


^^I^ud^e  St^ieak"  Qoed.  St^iecufUmed 


On  January  2  the  engineers  of  The 
Vale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.  announced  a 
streamHned  version  of  the  single-stroke 
"Blue  Streak"  hand  lift  truck  for  handling 
2500-lb.  loads. 

Improvements  were  made  not  only  with 
an  eye  to  appearance,  but  also  to  greater 
safety,  lower  maintenance  and  higher 
efficiency.  Among  the  "Blue  Streak"  fea- 
tures are  the  following: 

A  new  type  balanced  tubular  handle, 
with  comfortable  fitting  hand  grip  and 
with  tubular  shaft  and  lower  handle  cast- 
ing welded  into  a  single  unit,  preventing 
parts  from  working  loose.  The  handle 
balancing  mechanism,  w'hich  keeps  handle 
in  an  upright  [position,  prevents  tripping 
and  relieves  operator  of  handle  weight,  is 
completely  enclosed  in  the  handle  to  pro- 
tect it  from  outside  shock. 

A  new  counterbalanced  load  retaining 
hook,  which  eliminates  the  necessity  for 
springs,  grips  a  roller  latch,  holding  the 
load  in  positive  lock  while  elevated.  The 
roller  latch,  in  addition  to  eliminating 
wear,  also  permits  trigger  action  release  of 
the  load. 

Another  new  "Blue  Streak"  feature  is 
the  shorter  handle  stroke,  which  recjuires 
less  bending  effort  by  the  operator.  The 
lift  hook  has  been  improved.  Self-locking, 
it  requires  only  the  slightest  pressure  on 
the  treadle  to  positively  engage  the  lifting 
frame.  When  the  load  is  fully  lifted,  it 
automatically  disengages,  providing  a  free 
handle  and  preventing  "flying  handle." 

Loads  may  be  elevated  with  the  handle 
at  any  point  within  a  90-degree  arc.  Steer- 
ing may  be  accomplished  around  the 
sharpest  turns,  since  the  new  "Blue 
Streak"  features  full  180-degree  steer. 

The  massive  front  head  assembly  has 
been  improved.  The  steering  column  now 
operates  inside  a  special  steel  bushing 
and  a  hardened  steel  washer  has  been 
inserted  between  the  head  casting  and  the 
w'heel  fork  to  minimize  friction  and  give 
easier  steering. 

The  "Blue  Streak"  still  retains  its  com- 
pound (articulating)  lifting  mechanism, 
which  changes  the  lifting  ratio,  flattens 
out  the  lift  curve  and  reduces  lifting  ef- 
fort. -Also  retained  are  the  keyed,  high- 
carbon,  chrome  -  manganese,  hardened 
steel  axles;  the  hvdraulic  release  check, 


The  new  streamlined 
"Blue  Streak"  Yale 
hand  lift  truck 


which  cushions  descending  loads;  the 
welded,  single-unit  load  frame  with 
rounded  safety  corners;  and  the  heavy- 
duty  machine-turned  wheels  mounted  on 


Hyatt  roller  bearings. 

The  truck  is  made  in  two  models — wide 
and  narrow  frames — each  with  capacity 
of  2500  lbs. 


^^aae  Jdite^iaiu^ 


Top  Notch  Shock-Resisting  Tool 
Steel,  a  new  six-page  folder  just  published 
by  Jessop  Steel  Co.  This  folder  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  makers  and  users  of  chisels 
and  pneumatic  tools,  as  well  as  other  tools 
and  dies  for  cold  work  or  semi-hot  wf)rk 
applications  where  resistance  to  severe 
and  repeated  impact  is  important.  Con- 
tains complete  information  on  the  heat- 
treatment  of  Top  Notch.  Copies  will  be 
sent  free  upon  recjuest. 

Arc  Welding  for  Building  Construc- 
tion. This  16-page  folder,  recently  pub- 
lished by  Air  Reduction,  New  York,  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  all  structural  steel 
men,  both  from  a  design  and  construction 
standpoint.  Owners,  architects,  engineers, 
fabricators  and  contractors  will  find  an  in- 
teresting review  of  how  welding  decreases 
the  weight  and  cost  of  structural  steel  .  .  . 
how  it  saves  material  in  structural  con- 
nections .  .  .  provides  greater  freedom  in 


architectural  and  structural  design  .  .  . 
eliminates  the  cost  of  punching  and  drill- 
ing holes,  reduces  handling  of  heavy  pieces 
in  the  shop  .  .  .  eliminates  noise  which  is 
disagreeable  to  occupants  of  nearby 
buildings  and  confusing  to  workers  in 
shop  and  field  .  .  .  facilitates  remodeling 
and  making  offices  with  minimum  re- 
moval of  existing  walls  and  lloors  ...  re- 
duces corrosion  and  cost  of  painting  and 
maintenace  of  exposed  steel. 

These  various  advantages  of  welding 
are  illustrated  specifically  in  a  four-page 
article  reprint  featuring  the  construction 
of  the  .\irlines  Terminals  Building  in  Xew 
York  City. 

Designers  will  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  two  pages  of  fundamentals  of  de- 
sign for  welded  construction.  This  section 
will  aid  in  api)lication  of  specific  jobs  on 
hand. 

Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
on  request. 
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When  Hawaii  steals  your  heart  with  her  devastating 
South  Sea  beauty,  she's  running  true  to  form.  Yes- 
terday, old  sea-rovers  gave  up  the  sea  to  bask  in  her 
sun-warm  smile.  Just  as  surely,  today,  she  continues 
to  capture  human  hearts  with  her  naive  charm  .  .  . 
and  then  break  them  at  thoughts  of  leaving. 

To  Honolulu  (one  way) 
FIRST  CLASS  ^rom  $125  •  CABIN  CLASS  \rom  $85 
MATSON  SOUTH  PACIFIC  CRUISES  to  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  every  4  weeks  .  .  .  personally- 
escorted,  over  17,000  miles;  48  days  ...  12  shore 
excursions.  All-inclusive-cost,  First  Class,  Uom  $775. 
Inlormalion  from  your  Travel  Agent  or  Malson  Line 
215   Market   Street,   San   Francisco,   DOuglas   5233 


NATION  WIDE 

in 

Sales    and    Service 


aihl  Viking 


Full-speed  ahead,  Atiutji' 
is  all  set  to  go.  Major  Di-. 
teglcally  located  in  evei-y  iiiiiinrlaiit  iniidm-- 
tioii  center  of  the  nation  Sale^  ami  Service 
Ortlces  lilaid<et  the  country.  With  the  most 
iumi>lete  selection  of  stock  rotary  pumps 
in  the  world.  Viking  is  prepared  to  ship 
promptly.  For  a  copy  of  Bulletin  2100-3.') 
(Cargo  Pumps  for  Marine  Service)  write  the 
Viking  Factory  or  contact  the  nearest  Viking 
Representative. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

VIKING    PUMP  DE  LAVAL 


COMPANY 

2040  S.  Santa  Fe  Av 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


PACIFIC  CO. 

61   Beale  Street 

San    Francisco,    Calif. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^mm^^^^^m       Kepresenranves      ^^h 


^District  Sales  and 
Engineering 
Offices 

S  Stock 


(•)Maior  Distributors 


•  Major  Jobbing 
Representotives 


11^^$B0«^'nEW  ZEALANDAUSTRAIIA 

/>.^..  VI*  SAMOA    FIJI 


CEDAR  FALISJOWA 


American  President  Lines 

Regular,  frequent  and  dependable 
sailing  schedules  for  Round  the  World  and 
for  Transpacific  services.  Express-freight, 
passenger  and  refrigerator  vessels. 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT 

BOSTON  '''  CALIFORNIA  STREET,SAN  FRANCISCO    ^^SHINGTON,  D.  C 

CHICAGO  Offices  and  agents  throughout  the  world  LOS  ANGELES 


Artist's  conception  of  the  new  type  Exporter  steamers,  four  of  which  arc  building  at  Bath  Iron  Works 


Bath  Iron  Works  Well  Ahead  of  Schedule 


Construction  on  two  of  the  four  vessels 
being  built  for  American  Export  Lines  at 
the  Bath  Iron  Works  yards  at  Bath, 
Maine,  is  more  than  six  weeks  ahead  of 
schedule,  according  to  L.  S.  Andrews, 
operating  manager  of  American  Export. 
These  vessels,  to  be  christened  the 
Exceller  and  the  Extavia,  will  probably 
be  ready  for  launching  in  ^lay  and  June, 
1941.  All  necessary  materials  were  pur- 
chased before  defense  demands  became 
acute,  and  Government  orders  have  re- 
sulted in  expansion  of  the  shipyard's  ca- 
pacity for  production. 

Keels  for  two  additional  vessels  of  the 
same  type  will  be  laid  as  soon  as  the  pair 
now  under  construction  are  launched. 

These  four  ships,  costing  approxi- 
mately $2,200,000  apiece  and  designed  by 
American  Export  Lines  under  Mr.  An- 
drews' supervision,  are  intended  ulti- 
mately for  the  Spanish,  North  African 
and  Black  Sea  trade.  Because  of  local  pe- 
culiarities at  certain  ports  of  call,  such  as 
the  50-mile  run  up  the  Guadalquivir 
River  to  Seville,  Spain,  vessels  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  "Exporters"  were  needed. 
Certain  specifications,  however,  such  as 
horsepower,  loaded  draft,  steam  pressure 
and  temperature  were  kept  the  same. 
They  will  have  a  speed  of  XbYi  to  19>4 


knots  fully  loaded,  a  higher  speed  than 
any  comparable  type  of  ship. 

A    comparison    of    the    specifications 
follows: 

Original  Exporter 

Length  overall 475  feet 

Beam 66  feet 

Draft,  fully  loaded 27  feet 

Cruising  radius 15,000  nautical  miles 

Capacity 535,000  cubic  feet 

Horsepower  8,000 

Steam  pressure  475  pounds 

Temperature    740  degrees 

Cargo  holds 7 

Crew   43 

Modified  Exporter 

Length  overall 420  feet 

Beam 60  feet 

Draft,  fully  loaded 27  feet 

Cruising  radius L^,000  nautical  miles 

Capacity 400,000  cubic  feet 

Horsepower 8,000 

Steam  pressure  475  pounds 

Temperature   740  degrees 

Cargo  holds 5 

Crew 38 

(probable) 

In  other  details,  such  as  engines,  boilers, 
modern  crew  quarters,  electric  winches, 
Cargocaire,  cargo  oil  and  tanks,  the  modi- 
fied Exporters'  equipment  will  be  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  standard  Exporters. 

American  Export  recently  launched  the 
eighth  of  its  Exporter  ships,  the  Exami- 
ner, at  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  This  will 


soon  join  its  sister  ships  in  the  company's 
New  York  to  India  service  via  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 


New  High-Test  Flux-Coated 
Bronze  Welding  Rods 

An  outstanding  new  high-test  flux- 
coated  bronze  welding  rod  has  recently 
been  announced  by  Air  Reduction,  New 
York.  It  offers  eight  outstanding  advan- 
tages for  bronze  welding  operations: 

1.  Low  fuming 

2.  Applies  faster 

3.  Denser  deposit 

4.  Increased  tensile  strength 

5.  Greater  bond  strength 

6.  Increased  hardness  of  deposit 

7.  ^Materially  improved  ductility 

8.  Time  saving. 

Each  of  these  qualities  is  an  advantage 
that  every  experienced  buyer  will  appre- 
ciate. Time  formerly  lost  in  removing  a 
bare  rod  from  the  molten  puddle  and  dip- 
ping it  into  a  tlux  can  is  time  saved  when 
Airco  high-test  flux-coated  bronze  weld- 
ing rods  are  used.  The  flux  adheres  very 
well  in  shipment  and  in  use.  It  will  not 
fall  off  when  the  rod  is  excessively  bent. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  bare  welding 
rod,  the  same  outstanding  flux  is  available 
in  a  liquid  paste  form. 
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TODD 

COMBUSTION 


EQUIPMENT 


Installations  individually  engineered 
to  a  high  point  of  efficiency  and  de- 
pendability in  the  firing  of  marine 
boilers  by  liquid  fuel  .  .  .  industrial 
and  commercial  boilers  by  liquid  oi 
gaseous  fuel.  Consultation  invited. 

TODa  COMBUSTION  EOmPMENT,  INC. 

(Division  of  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  ) 
601  West  26th  Street,  New  York  City 


Mobile     New  Orleans     Galveston      Seattle      London     Buenos  Aires 


Specify  FRANCE  Metal  Packing  for 
Marine  Engine  Piston  and  Valve  Rods 

Nearly  half  a  century  of  experience  guarantees  maximum 
performance  at  minimum  expense  for  high,  intermediate  and 
low  pressure  service. 

To  obtain  renewals  or  replacements,  furnish  the  number  stamped 
on  case  and  diameter  of  rod.  Write  for  new  Catalog  M-6. 
Sole  Authorized  Representatives : 


San    Francisco  —  Hercules    Equip 

ment    &    Rubber    Co.,     550-3rd 

Street— EXbrook  2575. 
Seattle — Guy  M.   Thompson,   1241 

South     Alaskan     Way  —  Phone 

MAin  1870. 
Norfolk — C.  E.  Thurston  &  Sons, 

56    Commercial     Place  —  Phone 

Norfolk  2-6040. 


Los  Angeles  —  A.   C.   Elder,   27H 

South    Hill    St.— PRospect   9529. 
New    York    City — France    Packing 

Co.,  Room  107-E,  30  Church  St. 

— COrtlandt  7-6827. 
New    Orleans— R.    M.    Shad,    430 

Florida  Ave.— Phone  Galvez  1503. 


THE     FRANCE     PACKING     COMPANY 
Tacony,  Phila.,  Penna. 


Or/g/na/  FRANCE 

METAI.  PACKIIWC: 


Where  EXPERIENCE 

counts! 


CARRIER'S  Marine  expe- 
rience counts  because  it  is 
backed  by  over  4,000  re- 
frigeration and  air  condi- 
tioning installations  on  vessels  of  all  tonnages.  On 
the  Pacific  Coast,  call  upon  the  nearest  one  of  our 
three  fully  qualified  Representatives  listed  below. 


CARRIER-BRUNSWICK 
«-  COMPRESSORS 

Complete  range  of  sizes,  choice  of 
refrigerants,  built  to  marine 
specifications. 


CARRIER  COLD  DIFFUSERS-^. 

Deck  or  overhead — mounted  models 

.  .  .  wide  range  of  sizes  .  .  .  suitable 

for  both  cargo  and  ship's  stores 

protection. 


<- CARRIER    UNIT   HEATERS 
Ideal  for  cobins,  officers'  and  crew's 
quarters,  public  spaces  or  cargo  stor- 
age. Available  for  steam  or 
hot  water  use. 


arrie 


Air  Conditioning 

Refrigeration' 

Heating 


LOS  ANGELES 

GAY 

ENGINEERING  CORP. 

2730  E.  11th  St. 
ANgeles  1-1141 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

GEO.  E. 
SWETT  &  CO. 

58  Main  Street 
SUtter  8800 


SEATTLE 

CARMAC 
SHIPYARDS,  INC. 

Foot  of  28th  Ave.,  N.W. 
SUnset0900 


y  e^e^a/  ^lectn4x:>  9h  ^Uq 


Ma^jyUue  ^iM,  1940 


by  D,  W,  Niven 
Manager,  Federal  and  Marine  Department,  General  Electric  Company 


The  rapid  acceleration  of  production  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  greatest  marine 
expansion  in  the  histor\'  of  the  country 
may  well  be  cited  as  the  outstanding  de- 
velopment of  the  year,  from  the  stand- 
point of  marine  apparatus  manufactur- 
ers. When  unprecedented  orders  con- 
fronted the  industry  with  new  production 
problems,  immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
solve  them.  Plants  were  expanded,  train- 
ing programs  enlarged  and  other  plans  to 
gear  production  to  the  nation's  needs  were 
put  into  effect. 

Since  the  manufacture  of  turbines  and 
turbine  reduction  gears  for  marine  use 
could  be  speeded  up  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent only  by  means  of  increased  capacity, 
General  Electric  undertook  a  substantial 
expansion  in  its  turbine  shops  and  plant 
equipment.  Mass-production  methods 
could  not  be  adopted  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  equipments,  as  each  unit  required 
engineering  in  detail,  and  because  of  their 
size  and  rigid  performance  specifications, 
months  are  required  to  build,  test  and  in- 
stall them.  For  example,  at  the  G-E  Lynn 
Works,  reduction  gears  up  to  17  feet  in 
diameter,  weighing  as  much  as  100,000 
pounds,  and  machined  to  tolerances  meas- 
ured in  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch,  are 
subjected  to  painstaking  procedure  re- 
quiring a  minimum  of  ten  months  to 
complete. 

During  1940  millions  of  horsepower  in 
turbine  propulsion  units  was  ordered, 
with  turbine-geared  sets  being  the  type 
most  universally  specified.  Into  service 
went  the  de  luxe  passenger-cargo  ves- 
sels Delbrasil,  Delorleans  and  Deltargen- 
tino,  built  by  Bethlehem  for  the  Missis- 
sippi Shipping  Co.,  with  three  more  ves- 
sels of  the  same  type  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  1941.  Plying  between  New  Or- 
leans and  the  East  Coast  of  South  .Amer- 
ica, with  a  saving  of  five  days  in  operat- 
ing time  from  New  Orleans  to  Buenos 
Aires,    these   vessels   are    propelled    by 
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geared  turbines  rated  7800  hp  at  105 
rpm.  of  the  propeller  shaft. 

The  first  two  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Corp.  C-3  vessels  (Maritime  Commission 
cargo  vessels)  completed  their  trials  and 
went  into  service  during  the  year;  one 
of  these  has  now  been  taken  over  by  the 
Navy  for  auxiliary  purposes.  Propulsion 
for  these  two  vessels  consists  of  turbine- 
gear  equipments,  developing  8500  hp 
with  steam  conditions  of  440  lb.  pressure 
and  a  temperature  of  740  F.  Several  other 
C-3  vessels  now  under  way  at  the  Ingalls 
yards  will  be  propelled  by  similar  equip- 
ment. The  performance  of  the  C-3  ships 
built  at  Ingalls,  according  to  all  reports, 
has  been  very  successful  and  with  good 
overall  fuel  economy  figures. 

Two  more  train-carrying  vessels,  the 
Seatrain  Texas  and  the  Seatrain  New 
Jersey,  were  added  to  the  fleet  operated 
between  United  States  and  Cuban  ports 
by  the  Seatrain  Lines,  Inc.  Laid  down  in 
the  yards  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  the  latest  Seatrains  are 
propelled  by  8000-hp,  cross-compound, 
double-reduction  turbine-gear  sets. 

Contracts  for  the  first  large  diesel-en- 
gined  vessels  to  be  built  on  the  West 
Coast  since  the  World  War  were  placed 
with  the  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  for  five  ships,  and  with  the  Se- 
attle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.  of  Seat- 
tle for  five  ships.  .All  auxiliary  electric 
equipment  for  these  ten  new  ships  was 
furnished. 

High-speed  geared-turbine  tankers 
were  ordered  by  many  oil  companies. 
Turbine-electric  propulsion  equipments 
were  under  way  for  the  fifth,  sixth  anfl 
seventh  new  tankers  for  the  Atlantic  Re- 
fining Co.,  duplicating  the  successful 
high-pressure,  high-temperature  installa- 
tions of  the  S.S.  E.  J.  Henry  and  S.S. 
R.  C.  Tuttle,  put  into  service  in  1939  and 
1940,  respectively.  The  main  propulsion 
turbine  of  these  installations  was  designed 


to  operate  with  steam  at  600  lbs.,  900 
deg.  F. 

Nineteen-forty  saw  a  remarkable  in- 
crease in  orders  placed  for  diesel-electric 
vessels.  The  Navy  put  into  service  the 
world's  largest  diesel-electric  tugboats 
ever  built — the  tugs  Navajo,  Seminole 
and  Cherokee.  In  these  vessels  the  pro- 
pelling motors  were  geared  to  the  propel- 
ler shaft,  thus  reducing  the  overall  weight 
materially.  A  600-kilowatt  generator  was 
direct-connected  to  each  of  four  main 
diesel-engines  totaling  3800  hp  per  ves- 
sel. During  the  year,  equipment  for  re- 
mote control  from  the  pilot  house  was 
simplified,  leading  to  a  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  equipment  with  a  substantial 
decrease  in  its  weight. 

Auxiliary  Marine  Turbines 

Activity  in  the  small  turbine  field  dur- 
ing 1940  centered  particularly  in  units 
for  generator  drive  aboard  ship.  Consid- 
erable work  was  done  on  the  simplifica- 
tion and  standardization  of  units  for  such 
service.  Of  particular  interest  were  spe- 
cially-designed units  with  dual-pressure 
inlet  for  driving  350-kw  generators  for 
auxiliary  power  and  lighting  on  merchant 
ships.  The  turbine  operates  on  either 
cross-over  steam  pressure  of  the  main  pro- 
pulsion cross-compound  units  at  approxi- 
mately 200  lbs.  G;  or,  in  case  of  steam 
shortage  in  the  cross-over  connection,  the 
turbine  control  automatically  transfers  to 
a  second  inlet  taking  steam  directly  from 
the  main  boilers  at  the  steam  conditions 
for  the  propulsion  high-pressure  turbine. 
Transfer  from  low-  to  high-pressure 
steam  is  automatic,  but  hand-resetting  is 
required  to  transfer  from  high-  to  low- 
pressure  steam,  thus  eliminating  any 
rapid  transferring  from  one  steam  inlet 
to  the  other  during  ship  maneuvers. 

Motors  and  Control  for  Auxiliaries 

The  unusually  large  merchant  ship- 
building  i)r()gram   enabled    standardiza- 
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THE  IDEAL  TAFFRAIL  LOG 

Walker's 

"CHERUB"  LOG 

(Mark  III) 

Walker's  Ship-Logs 
measure  the  Trade 
Routes  of  the  World 

Of  all  Nautical  Instrtimeut  Dealers 

Th{)s.\\nIkeiT&  Son,  Ltd., 

58,   OkforJ   Strrei,    M/  Birmineham.   Ene. 


CO  RDES     BROS. 


200  DAVIS  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


John  Finn  Metal  Works 


SPECIAL   ARMATURE   METAL 

NICKEL    DIESEL  METAL  FOR  BEARINGS 

ZINC  PLATES  FOR  BOILERS 

GALVANIZING  AND  SHERARDIZING 

SAN  FRANCISCO--384  Second  Street— Phone  SUtter  4188 

LOS  ANGELES  BRANCH— 5^4  South  San  Pedro  Street,  Los  Angeles 

Telephone  Michigan  0984 

SEATTLE  BRANCH— 106  W.  McGraw  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Telephone  SEneca  2466 


Pro|ieller   Design 

•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 

Send  us  your 
problems  .  .  .  we 
specialize  in  pro- 
peller design. 

WILLIAM     LAM  B  I  E,  Naval  Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


There  is  an  Isherwood  System  for  every  type 
of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers 

Over  500,000  deadtueight  tons — Freighters  and 
Tankers — on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  GO. 

LIMITED 
4  Lloyds  Ave.,  London  E.C.3         17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


San  Francisco  Bar   Pilots 

"Adventuress"  •  "California"  •  "Gracie  S" 
RADIO  —  K  F  S 

SIGNALS  FOR  PILOTS 

In  Fog — Blow  four  whistles  and  lay  to. 

When  Clear — Burn  blue  light  or  give  four  flashes  on  Morse 

lamp. 
Daylight — Set  Jack  at  foremast. 

SIGNALS  DISPLAYED  BY  PILOT  BOATS 

When  on  Station  Under  Sail — A  w^hite  light  is  carried  at 

masthead. 
When   Under  Poiver — A   red  light  under  ^vhite;   a  flare  or 

torch  is  also  burned  frequently. 

TELEPHONES— Pilot  Office  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.— DOuglas 
5436.  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  4:00  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  on 
Sundays  and  Holidays — EXbrook  4511. 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

Established  in  1890 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  Ne-w  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug  •  Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work  •  Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufacture^! 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Burlingame  129 


HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  Derrick  Barges    •        •        •        •     Capacity  up  to  100  tons 
Submarine  Diving 

SHIP     CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 
Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 
Columbia  Steel  Co.'s  Products   (Subsidiary  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation) 


American  Marine  Paint  Co. 
Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope 


Jeffrey's  Marme  Glues 
Stratford's  Best  Oakum 


HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
56-62  Steuart  Street     -     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


tion  to  a  large  extent  of  the  main  items 
going  into  the  production  of  motors  and 
control  for  auxiliaries.  The  direct  cur- 
rent line  of  motors  for  driving  underdeck 
auxiliaries  was  developed  to  the  point 
where  standard  industrial  motors  could 
be  applied  to  marine  work  with  a  mini- 
mum of  change,  resulting  in  benefits  for 
both  marine  and  industrial  users. 

Control  equipment  for  underdeck  mo- 
tors was  also  standardized  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, and  the  individual  panels  were 
mounted  in  uniform  standardized  cubicles 
bolted  together  in  a  complete  group  struc- 
ture. This  standardization  made  possible 
the  future  addition  of  cubicles  alongside 
of  original  groups  b\'  making  simple 
changes  while  maintaining  uniform  ap- 
pearance. With  this  form  of  structure,  all 
the  control  can  be  assembled  in  one  unit 
readily  accessible  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance. 

The  Maritime  Commission  rendered 
great  assistance  in  the  standardization  of 
designs  for  deck  machinery  equipment. 
.A  large  number  of  improvements  and  co- 
ordination of  designs  were  part  of  the 
standardization  program,  which,  when 
completed  in  1941,  will  assist  greatly  in 
speeding  up  this  phase  of  the  shipbuilding 
program. 

Altefnating  Current 

In  a  number  of  merchant  vessels,  alter- 
nating current  was  adopted  for  electrical 
auxiliaries.  While  a  few  vessels  have  been 
so  equipped  in  the  past,  and  while  the 
United  States  Navy  has  adopted  a-c  al- 
most entirely  for  the  past  two  years,  the 
increase  in  its  use  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  future  development.  In  this 
connection,  considerable  study  was  given 
in  1940  to  the  problems  of  applying  alter- 
nating current  for  the  power  plant  and 
auxiliaries  of  the  proposed  Maritime 
Commission  P-4-P  passenger  vessel. 

Welding 

A  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  arc 
welding  in  the  marine  field  during  the 
year  helped  to  speed  up  production,  mak- 
ing possible  more  efficient  and  more  eco- 
nomical hull  structures.  All  shipbuilding 
yards  in  this  country  have  accepted  weld- 
ing for  a  substantial  portion  of  their  fab- 
rication work,  and  at  least  seven  yards 
have  been  building  large  all-welded  mer- 
chant vessels. 

.Arc-welding  equipment  of  the  con- 
stant-potential, multiple-operator  type 
and  the  single-operator  type  were  those 
most  universally  used  in  the  marine  field. 
During  the  year,  the  constant-potential, 
multiple-operator  set  was  redesigned,  as 


was  the  AW  resistor  used  with  it.  The 
new  design  improved  portability,  making 
the  set  more  adaptable  for  installation  on 
ways  or  aboard  ship. 

The  use  of  welding  for  maintenance 
work  both  in  shipyards  and  aboard  ship 
came  into  wider  use.  Complete  arc  weld- 


ing set  installations  aboard  naval  ves- 
sels permitted  many  vital  repairs  other- 
wise [)ossible  only  in  port. 

Heavily  coated  electrodes  were  used 
almost  without  exception,  and  the  trend 
for  all  work  was  toward  larger  electrodes 
and  heavier  currents. 


New  Metal  Hardener  Important 

In  Marine  Equipment 


As  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  tin  in 
World  War  I,  the  desirability  of  lighter 
and  stronger  metal  for  casting,  and  the 
persistence  of  a  young  Scotch  engineer, 
a  new  metal  hardener  was  developed, 
which  today  plays  an  important  part  in 
national  defense.  It  likewise  has  provided 
industry  in  general  with  a  valuable  ele- 
ment applicable  to  many  phases  of 
metal  fabrication  for  countless  domestic 
products. 

A  combination  of  silicon,  copper  and 
iron  alloyed  together,  produced  a  metal 
known  as  "P-M-G,"  and  its  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Phelps-Dodge  Copper 
Products  Corporation,  with  the  Canadian 
license  being  held  by  the  Canadian 
Bronze  Company.  The  metal  is  of  lower 
specific  gravity  than  the  conventional  tin 
bronzes,  is  of  greater  strength,  has  greater 
resistance  to  fatigue  and  shock,  and  is 
particularly  adaptable  to  conditions 
where  sea  water  corrosion  or  the  effect 
of  elements  is  a  factor.  Because  of  this, 
it  is  highly  valuable  in  naval  construc- 
tion, and  will  play  an  important  part  in 
the  naval  rearmament  program  now  in 
progress  in  the  United  States. 

The  vitally  important  and  effective 
substitute  for  tin  in  the  fabrication  of 
many  articles  that  go  to  make  up  the 
modern  naval  vessel  will  alleviate  con- 
siderably the  present  concern  over  the 
tin  shortage  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
articles  in  which  it  replaces  that  metal. 
In  the  construction  of  each  of  the  two 
palatial  liners  Monarch  of  Bermuda,  and 
the  sister  ship.  Queen  of  Bermuda,  vir- 
tually all  the  bronze  castings  were  of 
"P-M-G"  metal,  and  a  far  greater 
amount  goes  into  the  average  Navy 
dreadnaught,  where  the  new  hardener  can 
effect  a  large  reduction  in  the  weight  of 
castings,  shafting,  shell-hoists,  torpedo 
tubes,  and  miscellaneous  tubing  and 
other  metal  [)arts  of  the  vessels. 


The  discovery  of  the  new  metal  was 
the  result  of  constant  study  and  research 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  first  World 
War  until  1926,  when  the  work  of  Wil- 
liam B.  O'Brien  Goudielock,  Vickers- 
Armstrongs'  chief  metallurgist,  bore  fruit. 

When  the  1922  Washington  Disarma- 
ment Conference  placed  restrictions  on 
the  tonnage  and  size  of  naval  vessels, 
the  discovery  of  "P-M-G"  became  of 
even  greater  importance,  for  by  elimi- 
nating much  weight  in  the  construction 
of  parts  for  vessels,  either  greater  speed 
or  increased  armament  was  permissible. 
The  British  Admiralty  followed  closely 
the  work  of  the  young  engineer  and  met- 
allurgist, and  quickly  made  use  of  the 
new  metal  in  its  ships. 

It  was  found  also  that  the  new  metal 
produced  with  the  hardener  had  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  coming  out  of  cast- 
ing with  a  clean  surface,  and  it  is  avail- 
able for  fabrication  by  either  the  wrought 
or  cast  methods  of  production. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  Goudie- 
lock's  successful  experiments  he  came  to 
the  United  States.  Here  his  discovery 
came  to  the  attention  of  Wylie  Brown, 
president  of  Phelps-Dodge  Copper  Prod- 
ucts Corporation,  and  his  associate  en- 
gineers. With  vision  which  included  the 
broad  application  of  the  discovery,  the 
American  company  arranged  for  the  ex- 
clusive licenses  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Today  this  foresight  of  Wylie 
Brown  and  his  company  looms  as  in- 
tensely important  to  the  naval  recon- 
struction program  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Government,  after 
seeing  tests  of  the  new  hardener,  ap- 
proved it  for  various  phases  of  naval  con- 
struction, and  today  it  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Navy's  new  building 
program.  Not  only  in  the  naval  service, 
but  in  the  army  ordnance  departments, 
"P-M-G"  is  being  used  for  fire  control 
instruments,  sighting  eciuijiment ,  l)rack- 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 
BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMERCATOR  CORPORATION   <New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC     & 
ENGINEERING     CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS...  ARMATURE  WINDING.  .SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield  8102 


SAN     FRANCISCO 


115-117  Steuart  St. 


LIDGERWOOD 

DEPENDABLE         •         EFFICIENT 
DECK  AUXILIARIES 

EQUIPMENT  NOW  UNDER 

CONSTRUCTION 

FOR  INSTALLATION  ON 

NEW  VESSELS  FOR 

ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

C-]  MARITIME  VESSELS 

C-3  MARITIME  VESSELS 

AMERICAN  EXPORT  LINES 

ROBIN  LINES 


MAIN  OFFICE  and  PLANT 

LIDGERWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


H 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 


ELLIOTT    COM  PA  NY 

LAGONDA     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 
LIBERTY     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service  Mointained 
813  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  5213 

Los  Angeles,  1732  E.  7th  St.  Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  BIdg. 


LUBRICORE 

U.  S.  PATENT  NO.  2.176,422 


THE  SELF-LUBRICATING 
PURE  MANILA  ROPE  AND  TOW  LINES 


CONTROLLED  SELF-LUBRICATING  GREEN  YARN  CENTER 


It  is  common  sense  that  where  there  are  many  fibres  chaffing 
against  each  other  friction  will  be  generated  unless  a  proper 
lubricant  is  applied  at  the  right  spot. 

The  right  spot  in  a  rope  is  the  center  yarns — it  is  at  this  point 
where  Fitler  Patented  feature  of  lubrication  permits  the  center 
yarns  to  glide  easily  upon  each  other.  This  exclusive  feature 
with  Fitler  Lubricore  Rope  means  much  in  reducing  water 
absorption,  thus  allowing  center  yarns  to  dry  out  more  quickly. 

BE  THRIFTY — Insist  on  the  Fitler  Brand.  Easily  identified  by 
the  Blue  &  Yellow  Trademark. 


WEST  COAST  AGENTS: 
Fletcher-Weil  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

• 

Coleman  &  Co. 

Portland,  Oregon 


ROPE 


Contributing  to  your  overhead  economies! 

PLYMOUTH 

ROPE  •  •  •  oilers  longer  life 
^-Ci7f>v  and  greater  depend- 

^^'^^^^^         ability  in  hard  service 
^        because  oi  its  unsur- 
passable  QUALITY 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 


NORTH 


ets,  fittings,  shell-hoists  on  big  guns, 
bushings,  bearings,  rods,  bolts,  gears, 
housings  and  shaftings.  Because  of  the 
great  strength  and  light  weight  of  "P- 
j\I-G,''  parts  can  be  cast  with  thinner 
wall  sections,  where  weight  is  an  impor- 
tant factor. 

Use  of  the  "P-M-G"  in  American  in- 
dustry found  wide  diversification.  The 
oil,  paper,  coal  and  other  industries  use 
the  metal  for  valves,  couplings,  elbows, 
T's,  shafting  for  pumps,  safety  hooks  on 
buildings  ( for  window  cleaning  workers) , 
conduits  in  tunnels  and  river  bridges,  do- 
mestic water  heaters  and  household  sup- 
plies— in  fact,  wherever  metal  products 
are  subjected  to  corrosion  due  to  damp- 
ness or  the  elements.  Space-saving, 
weight-saving,  stronger  than  ordinary 
metals  formerly  used  for  these  purposes, 
"P-M-G"  is  playing  its  part  both  in  in- 
dustrv  and  national  defense. 


FM 

Goes  to  Sea 

Broadcasters,  public  utilities,  police. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority — all  have 
found  improved  radio  service  with  fre- 
quency modulation.  Now  comes  the  sea. 
.\t  Boston  Harbor,  both  quarantine  of- 
ficials and  shipowners  are  happier  because 
of  recently-installed  General  Electric  FM 
radio  equipment  for  two-way  communica- 
tion between  United  States  quarantine 
tugs  and  the  Quarantine  Administrative 
Headquarters  at  Custom  House,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The  quarantine  tugs  go  out  five  miles 
each  day  to  subject  all  vessels  entering 
the  port  of  Boston  to  inspection.  Since  the 
FM  equipment  provides  noise-free,  re- 
liable communication  between  quarantine 
tugs  and  Custom  House,  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  shore  to  check  records  is 
eliminated.  Quarantine  officials  are  thus 
able  to  clear  more  ships  in  busy  times. 
Shipowners  are  saved  time  and  money,  as 
they  know  exactly  when  to  expect  their 
boats  to  dock — a  very  important  factor 
in  hiring  longshoremen  for  unloading  pur- 
poses. 

Previously,  with  the  docking  time  un- 
certain, it  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
hire  longshoremen  for  long  standby  pe- 
riods so  they  would  be  on  hand  when 
needed.  At  times  vessels  had  been  delayed 
as  long  as  two  days  because  longshoremen 
could  not  be  hired  before  a  certain  dead- 
line. 


Shipping  and  Port  Activities  Notes 
The  American  Merchant 

Marine  Conference 


Wanted:  an  American  Shipping 
Film. — At  the  New  Orleans  National 
Convention  of  Propeller  Clubs  and  .Amer- 
ican ^lerchant  Marine  Conference,  many 
ideas  were  advanced  for  producing  ship- 
mindedness  among  the  American  people. 
Among  them  was  a  publicity  program  pro- 
posed in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Education,  which  envisions  a  col- 
or-sound film  produced  by  the  American 
shipping  industry  and  made  available  to 
schools  all  over  the  country. 

Such  a  film  could  bring  to  the  great 
mass  of  people  living  in  the  interior  a 
comprehension  of  the  problems  facing  the 
American  shipowner,  and  would  open 
their  eyes  and  their  minds  to  the  value 
of  American  ships  in  the  distribution  of 
their  products.  This  committee  suggested 
also  that  every  port  of  the  Propeller  Club 
should  set  up  active  committees  on  Public 
Education,  and  that  the  national  body  of 
Propeller  Clubs  should  create  a  perma- 
nent committee  to  direct  this  work  and  co- 
ordinate its  activities. 

These  suggestions  all  have  our  hearty 
endorsement.  A  film,  "Men  and  Ships," 
prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, is  now  in  national  theatrical  circu- 
lation. This  film  is  designed  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  U.  S.  M.  C.  training  pro- 
gram. It  was  photographed  at  the  train- 
ing stations  and  at  sea  on  the  training 
ships.  It  is  accompanied  by  music  and  ex- 


planatory narration.  Several  private 
steamship  companies  have  produced  films 
covering  their  own  services.  However,  a 
comprehensive  film  showing  the  need  for 
an  American  Merchant  Marine  would  be  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  mei  chant 
marine  publicity. 

Adopt  a  Ship  Plan — Mrs.  Arthur 
Tode,  reporting  for  the  Women's  Or- 
ganization for  the  American  Merchant 
Marine,  stated  that  their  "Adopt  a  Ship" 
plan  is  working  nicely.  It  raises  great  in- 
terest not  only  on  the  part  of  the  children 
in  the  school  or  class  which  adopts  a  ship, 
but  on  the  part  of  their  parents  and  all 
their  friends.  There  is  also  a  very  valuable 
effect  on  the  officers  and  personnel  of  the 
ship  adopted.  Many  of  these  men  say  this 
contract  has  renewed  their  faith  in  Ameri- 
can youth. 

Books  for  Seamen — Leonard  Sullivan, 
executive  secretary,  American  ^lerchant 
Marine  Library  Association,  reported  that 
he  found  increasing  interest.  During  1940 
they  had  received  90,000  books  and  292,- 
000  magazines,  and  had  980  new  donors  of 
books.  They  had  contributions  from  53 
lines,  totaling  $16,057,  and  served  1352 
ships  circulating  174,750  (10  months) 
books  and  a  similar  number  of  magazines. 
In  addition  to  this  work,  the  Association 
served  206  lighthouses  and  Coast  Guard 
stations  with  312  libraries  containing 
11,505  books. 


New  Synthetic  Rubber 

and  Koroseal  Packings 


Two  new  types  of  packing,  one  made  of 
Ameripol,  its  own  synthetic  rubber  de- 
veloped after  14  years  of  research,  and 
revealed  last  summer;  and  the  other  of 
Koroseal,  the  synthetic  elastic  material 
also  created  in  its  laboratories;  are  an- 
nounced by  The  B.  E  Goodrich  Company, 
-Akron,  Ohio.  Both  are  sheet  packing. 

The  -Ameripol  product  is  a  dark  sheet 
packing  superior  to  natural  rubber  and 
other  synthetic  packings  in  its  resistance 
to  the  action  of  oils.  It  ages  well,  and  pro- 
vides excellent  resistance  to  heat  and  cold 
as  well  as  water  absorption.  Tensile 
strength  is  approximately  1,500  pounds 
per  square  inch,  elongation  400  per  cent. 


Shore  durometer  hardness  78  to  82. 

Made  to  order  only  in  100-pound  rolls, 
approximately  36  inches  wide  in  thick- 
nesses from  :,\-  to  j4-inch  inclusive,  a 
square  yard  of  the  y,i-hich  size  weighs 
approximately  4V4  pounds. 

The  Koroseal  packing  is  specially  com- 
pounded to  resist  the  action  of  oils  and 
solvents,  and  also  resists  the  action  of 
some  corrosives.  Tensile  strength  is  about 
2,200  pounds  per  square  inch,  elongation 
300  per  cent,  Shore  durometer  hardness 
73  to  77.  It  is  furnished  in  26-  by  26-inch 
sheets,  with  the  a^-,  iV;  Y^  and  ,'(i  inch 
sheets  carried  in  stock,  and  other  thick- 
nesses made  to  order. 
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AVIATION  INDUSTRY 


In  the  aviation  industry,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  of 
Uncle  Sam's  first  lines  of  defense,  precision  is  a  most  vital 
factor. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Tubbs  and  Portland  precision-made 
ropes  have  been  selected  time  and  time  again  by  America's 
leading  aircraft  manufacturers  to  play  their  part  on  the 
production  line. 

Tubbs  and  Portland  Cordage  Companies  are  proud,  indeed, 
of  the  important  part  they  have  been  called  upon  to  play  in 
America's  defense — not  alone  in  the  aviation  industry,  but 
in  all  the  other  industries  that  have  responded  to  the  de- 
fense call. 


When  America's  merchant  marine  specifies  Tubbs 
and  Portland  rope  brands,  they  are  assured  of  this 
same  dependability  that  has  w^on  for  these  products 
such  an  important  place  in  defense  industries. 


TUBBS    CORDAGE    CO.  •  sANFiiANc.s 
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The  illustration  on  the  cover  depicts  a 
massive  steel  spider,  a  part  ot  one  of 
the  22  Westinghouse  electric  coup- 
lings that  will  drive  11  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  cargo  ships  now 
under  construction.  Four  vessels  al- 
ready have  been  outfitted  with  this 
new  development  that  "cushions"  re- 
duction gears  against  the  pulsations 
of  power  diesel  engines.  The  quarter- 
inch  gap  of  air  separating  this  I2V2- 
ton  unit  from  a  smaller  wheel  will  be 
the  only  connection  between  the  en- 
gine and  propeller  in  the  new  ships. 
The  interaction  of  magnetic  forces 
set  up  by  electrical  energy  in  the  gap 
between  the  two  wheels  causes  the 
propeller-connected  outer  wheel  to 
revolve  with  the  inner  wheel  which  is 
coupled  to  the  engine.  Practically  none 
of  the  pulsations  produced  by  the 
internal  combustion  engine  will  reach 
the  gears. 
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Modernized PmverPuttihes 

andShears 


Illustrated:   No.  27  Plate  Shear.  Beatty  plate  shears  are  built  in  various 
sizes  from    '/4-inch  to   1 ',,4-inch  plate — and   in  any  length   up  to   12   feet. 


7l4e  ^^ lieattu  jCUi^a''  comprises  as  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  machines  as  there  are  punch  and 
shear  requirements. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  BEATTY  EQUIP- 
MENT has  been  earning  the  acceptance  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  leaders  in  industry. 

Realizing  the  need,  created  by  the  huge  ship- 
building program,  for  modernized  power  shears  and 
punches  which  will  turn  out  rapid  and  accurate  pro- 
duction work  on  steel  shapes  and  pressed  steel  parts, 
Beatty  Products  are  now  being  made  available  for 
Pacific  Coast  yards.  A 

To  meet  your  urgent  requirements,  we  offer  a  com- 
plete line  of  punching  and  shearing  equipment  with 
superior  construction  advantages  which  will  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  buyer  who  requires  machines  that 
will  stand  up  for  years  with  minimum  attention. 

BEATTY   EQUIPMENT   eliminates   unnecessary, 
handling  through  combination  set  ups,  and  large  die 
space,  thereby  increasing  production  and  reducing 
costs. 


Our   message   to    Pacific  shipbuilders  and   allied 
industries: 

"We  are  ready  to  help.  Let 
Beatty  solve  your  problem!" 


No.    3  0   Plate   Shear.   Note   distance  between   housings;    throat   depth    in 
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On  January  1,  1939,  the  capacity  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  commercial  shipbuilding  ways  ready  for 
keel  laying  of  large  steel  seagoing  vessels  (2000 
gross  tons  or  over )  was  approximately  eight.  More 
accurately,  it  would  be  seven  and  a  half.  One  of 
these  was  located  on  Lake  Washington  adjoining 
Seattle,  six  were  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  one  and 
a  half  in  Los  Angeles. 

Today  there  are  in  use  or  under  construction  or 
contract  to  build:  20  ways  in  the  Puget  Sound  sec- 
tion; 12  at  Portland,  Oregon;  26  on  San  Francisco 
Bay;  and  18  at  Los  Angeles.  This  makes  a  total  of 
76  shipbuilding  ways  without  including  Navy  yards, 
or  an  increase  of  900  per  cent  in  two  years. 

Some  of  these  ways,  of  course,  are  simply  erection 
ways  for  the  standardized  vessels  of  the  emergency 
merchant  shipbuilding  program,  both  Maritime 
Commission  and  British,  and  for  the  two-ocean 
Navy  ships.  However,  no  one  will  venture  a  pre- 
diction on  the  "duration,"  and  it  is  certain  that  while 
the  war  continues,  and  for  some  time  after  it  is  over, 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  merchant  ships. 

Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders  have  orders  on  hand 
to  fill  these  ways  for  at  least  three  years,  and  there 
is  much  more  shipbuilding  on  the  way,  both  from 
Government  and  from  private  sources. 

These  ships  under  construction  will  need  much 
equipment,  machinery,  furnishings  and  materials. 
The  products  of  many  Pacific  Coast  industries  fit 
into  this  picture.  All  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
Western  plants  producing  these  items  are  glutted 
with  work  now.  The  opportunity  for  aggressive  Pa- 
cific Coast  manufacturers  is  tremendous. 


Some  of  the  items  required  in  huge  quantities  are : 

Paint  and  varnish  for  exterior  and  interior  fin- 
ishes suitable  for  salt  water  exposure,  anti-fouling 
and  anti-corrosive  paint  compounds. 

Lumber  for  decks  and  rails,  for  launching  ways 
and  scaffolds,  for  shop  and  office  buildings. 

Hemp  rope  and  wire  rope. 

Shipyard  cranes. 

Cargo  winches,  both  steam  and  electric  drive. 

Steering  gears. 

Windlasses. 

Anchor  chain  and  anchors. 

Canvas  paulins,  tarpaulins,  boat  covers. 

Flags  and  signal  flags. 

Electric  cables  and  wires,  lighting  fixtures,  gen- 
erating sets,  both  turbine  and  diesel  drive,  motors. 

Pumps,  reciprocating,  rotary,  centrifugal  and 
screw,  for  both  motor  and  steam  drive. 

Furniture.  Chairs,  tables,  lockers,  berths,  all 
metal  fireproof  construction. 

Deck  coverings.  Linoleums,  rugs,  composition, 
rubber  tiling,  ceramic  tiling. 

Plumbing.  Pipe,  pipe  fittings,  fixtures  of  all  types 
and  fixture  fittings. 

Piping.  Steam,  sanitary,  heating,  drinking  water, 
sea  water,  hydraulic,  pneumatic. 

Propulsion  machinery.  Geared  turbines,  recipro- 
cating steam  engines,  diesel  engines,  both  geared 
and  direct-connected  types. 

Boilers.  Water  tube,  Scotch  cylindrical,  waste 
heat  and  standby  types. 

Wireless.  Radio  transmitting  and  receiving  sets, 
radio  direction  finders,  multiple  outlet  antenna  sys- 
tems. 
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Howard  G.  Taller  day, 
San  Francisco, 
president 
Western  Pipe 
^  Steel  Co. 


Ralph  Chandler, 

Los  Angeles, 

California, 

director 

Matson 

Navigation 

Company 


Navigation.  Sounding  machines,  compasses,  sex- 
tants, chronometers,  charts,  gyroscopic  compass, 
revolution  counters,  course  recorders. 

Partitions.  Screen  bulkheads  in  superstructure 
require  fire-resistant  material,  preferably  metal- 
surfaced  asbestos  cored  sheets  with  metal  molding 
covering  the  joints,  and  fitted  with  doors  of  similar 
fireproof  construction. 

The  number  of  ships  to  be  built  here  during  the 
next  three  or  four  years  will  require  bedding,  table- 
ware and  linen,  cooking  equipment,  sanitary  equip- 
ment, refrigerating,  air  conditioning  and  ventilat- 
ing equipment,  to  take  care  of  the  normal  require- 
ments of  about  30,000  men  and  of  carrying  space 
for  about  2,000,000  tons  of  cargo  and  stores. 

This  gives  just  a  bare  outline  of  the  type  of  new 
business  opportunities  presented  by  this  program 
to  enterprising  Pacific  Coast  manufacturers.  Time 
is  of  the  essence.  The  National  Defense  Program 
is  forging  ahead.  For  everyone  with  a  manufactur- 
ing plant  there  is  some  type  of  reasonably  profit- 
able work  available  in  this  vast  national  spending. 

If  we  all  get  in  to  boost  this  job.  we  shall  be 
defending  American  freedom,  employing  American 
labor,  producing  American  prosperity  and  paying 
American  taxes  out  of  America's  high  standard  of 
living.  The  Pacific  Coast  manufacturers  have  here 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  good  business. 


/.  L.  Hanna, 
director 
Standard  Oil 
Company  of 
California 
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R.  W.  Gerhart, 

contracting 

manager 

Shipbuilding 

Division, 

Consolidated 

Steel  Corp. 


Dr.  Henry  F. 
Grady, 
president 
American 
President  Lines 


PacUUc  Caait  Men 


Recognition  of  this  fast-growing  importance  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  as  one  of  the  leading  shipbuilding 
centers  of  America  is  seen  in  the  recent  election  of 
members  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  on  January  28,  1941,  at  New 
York. 

Nine  new  members  were  elected,  five  of  whom 
were  from  Pacific  Coast,  one  from  the  Great  Lakes 
and  three  from  Atlantic  Coast,  as  follows: 

Lewis  D.  Parmelee,  executive  vice  president,  A.  G. 
W.  I.  Lines,  New  York. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady,  president,  American  Presi- 
dent Lines,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Frank  D.  Bowers,  president,  International 
Freighting  Corp.,  New  York. 

J.  L.  Hanna,  director,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Howard  G.  Tallerday,  president,  Western  Pipe 
and  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Edmond  J.  ]\Ioran,  president,  Moran  Towing  and 
Transportation  Co.,  New  York. 

Ralph  Chandler,  Matson  Navigation  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

R.  W.   Gerhart,  contracting  manager  of  Ship- 


building Division,  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

George  W.  Codrington,  president,  Cleveland  Die- 
sel Engine  Division,  General  Motors  Corp.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

All  of  the  Pacific  Coast  members  in  this  new  mem- 
ber group  have  been  added  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bureau.  This  committee  is  now  com- 
posed of: 


George  Armes 
Fraser  A.  Bailey 
Ralph  Chandler 
John  Craig 
Kenneth  D.  Dawson 
Henry  E.  Frick 
Fred  Galbreath 
R.  W.  Gerhart 
Henry  F.  Grady 
Walter  L.  Green 
Alfred  S.  Gunn 
J.  L.  Hanna 
George  Jordan 

George 


A.  B.  Knowles 
Roscoe  J.  Lamont 
Roger  D.  Lapham 
Sidney  Livingston 
Joseph  A.  Moore 
Geors:e  K.  Nichols 
Carl  E.  Petersen 
Albert  F.  Pillsbury 
Louis  Rosenthal 
William  Semar 
Lloyd  Swayne 
Howard  G.  Tallerday 
Charles  L.  Wheeler 
D.Zeh 
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Sauna  and  (laAlo- 


Aloti  to-  Alauiaatian 


by  Covtvtander  I.  L.  Gill,  U.S.C.G. 
and 

Lieutenant  Commander  L.  M.  Harding,  U.S.C.G. 


Safety  in  marine  navigation  is  of  such 
paramount  importance  to  commerce  that 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  available  aids  to 
navigation,  established  and  maintained  by 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  is  essen- 
tial to  maritime  interests.  Familiarity 
with  the  aids  to  navigation  as  shown  in 
published  lists  is  most  important.  Ships 
should  be  equipped  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  aids  that  are  provided  and 
maintained  in  this  country  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  whose  personnel  has  the  safety  of 
life  and  property  afloat  constantly  in 
mind. 

Early  Types  of  Sound  Signal 

The  earliest  type  of  fog  signal  as  an 
aid  to  navigation  was  probably  a  can- 
non such  as  was  installed  at  Boston  Har- 
bor early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Bells  were  introduced  at  a  comparatively 
early  date.  At  first  they  were  small,  and 
were  rung  by  hand  to  answer  vessels. 
Larger  bells  were  later  developed,  and 
striking  machinery,  actuated  by  weight- 
driven  clockwork,  was  designed  for  sound- 
ing a  regular  code  or  characteristic,  as, 
for  example,  a  single  or  double  bell  sig- 
nal every  15  seconds.  Many  fog  bells  are 
now  in  use — some  as  heavy  as  4000 
pounds.  They  are  useful  for  inside  waters, 
harbors,  etc.  The  latest  type  striker  ar- 
rangement for  fog  bells  comprises  an  elec- 
tric solenoid  plunger  type  operated  from 
a  storage  battery  and  requiring  very  mod- 
erate ampere  hour  capacity  for  a  whole 
year's  operation,  particularly  if  used  only 
during  periods  of  need  when  visibility  is 
low. 

Trumpets  or  Reed  Horns 

An  important  improvement  in  fog  sig- 
nal aids  was  the  compressed  air  trumpet 
signal,  first  introduced  about  1855.  The 
original  trumpet  consisted  of  a  steel  reed 
or  tongue  inclosed  in  a  box  attached  to  a 
large  trumpet  or  resonator.  The  unit  was 
sounded  by  means  of  compressed  air  pro- 
duced by  horse-power  operating  through 


suitable  machinery.  The  sound  was  more 
penetrating  than  that  of  bells,  but  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  maintaining  a 
horse  apparently  prevented  its  extended 
use.  However,  an  Ericsson  hot-air  engine 
was  later  utilized  as  motive  power,  and 
trumpets  so  equipped  were  established  at 
a  number  of  locations. 

A  similar  device,  known  as  a  reed  horn, 
is  now  in  use  at  some  inside  locations.  The 
air  pressure  used  is  low — in  the  order  of 
from  3  pounds  to  15  pounds  per  square 
inch.  These  are  economical  as  to  power 
requirement,  but  sound  intensity  is  not 
sufficient  for  rough  outside  stations. 

Steam  Whistles 

Steam  whistles  were  used  as  fog  signals 
after  1869,  the  usual  sizes  being  10-inch 
and  12-inch  whistles  of  the  locomotive 
type,  supplied  with  steam  from  an  ordi- 
nary steam  boiler.  This  type  of  signal  was 
the  most  effective  type  devised  up  to  that 
time,  and  in  point  of  sound  volume  and 
carrying  power  is  still  considered  a  very 
efficient  aid.  Problems  of  boiler  mainte- 
nance; the  expense  of  providing  fresh 
water  and  fuel,  especially  at  isolated  sta- 
tions; the  possibility  of  confusion  with 
the  whistle  signal  of  a  passing  vessel;  and 
also  the  time  required  to  place  the  signal 
in  operation  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  fog; 
have  tended  to  abandonment  of  this  type 
of  signal  in  practically  all  foreign  light- 
house services,  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country. 

Sirens 

The  siren  type  of  fog  signal  using  steam 
was  introduced  in  1868.  This  unit  con- 
sisted of  a  fixed  disk  with  a  number  of  ra- 
dial slits  back  of  which  was  a  revolving 
plate  with  the  same  arrangement  of  slits 
and  a  resonator  at  the  outer  end.  Later, 
the  revolving  plate  was  superseded  by  a 
cylinder  or  rotor  with  peripheral  slots. 
This  cylinder  rotated  inside  a  casing,  also 
with  slots,  through  which  steam  or  air 
under  pressure  escapes  through  an  outer 


horn  or  resonator  to  the  atmosphere,  be- 
ing interrupted  to  form  the  sound  note  as 
the  slots  or  ports  are  alternately  opened 
or  closed  by  the  rotating  cylinder  inside 
the  rotor  casing.  The  rotor,  in  some  types 
of  signal  units,  is  driven  by  a  separate 
auxiliary  mechanism,  so  that  when  air  or 
steam  is  admitted  during  a  fog  signal 
blast  period,  the  signal  note  will  be  uni- 
form. In  the  automatic  type  of  unit,  the 
rotor  is  driven  by  the  sounding  air  or 
steam  under  pressure,  from  storage  tanks 
or  boiler,  and  moves  only  during  blast 
periods.  The  sound,  therefore,  varies  from 
low  pitch  to  high  pitch  while  the  rotor  is 
coming  up  to  speed  as  air  or  steam  is  intro- 
duced. Rotation  in  this  case  is  accom- 
plished by  reason  of  relative  angularity  of 
slots  in  the  fixed  casing  and  in  the  mov- 
ing rotor,  the  air  or  steam  under  pressure 
moving  against  the  sides  of  the  rotor  slots 
or  ports  at  an  angle  so  as  to  set  the  rotor 
in  motion. 

The  use  of  steam  for  siren  signals  has 
been  generally  abandoned  in  favor  of  com- 
pressed air  as  a  sounding  medium,  due  to 
economy  and  efficiency  factors.  The  ad- 
vantages of  compressed  air  as  a  sounding 
medium  are  distinctiveness  of  note  unlike 
an  ordinary  whistle  and  quickness  of  plac- 
ing the  signal  in  operation  on  the  approach 
of  foggy  or  poor  visibility  conditions. 
INIodern  equipment  permits  of  placing  a 
signal  in  operation  immediately  when 
needed. 

Recently  the  frequency  structure  of  the 
6-inch  automatic  air  siren  at  Race  Rock 
Light  Station,  New  York,  was  analyzed 
by  means  of  a  portable  dry  battery-oper- 
ated analyzer  and  noise  meter.  It  was  not- 
ed that  considerable  momentary  sound 
signal  strength  was  present  at  the  instant 
of  air  admission.  .Vfter  the  normal  speed 
of  the  rotor  was  attained,  various  har- 
monic frequencies  of  the  sound  note  were 
tuned  in  and  measured  for  relative 
strength.  The  air  pressures  on  the  signal 
were  from  45  pounds  to  38  pounds  per 
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square  inch  during  a  4-second  test  blast 
period.  Stable  operation  of  the  siren 
seemed  to  be  attained  at  about  38  to  40 
pounds  pressure.  Fundamental  frequency 
was  indicated  as  about  310  cycles  per  sec- 
ond with  harmonic  frequencies  of  620  and 
930  cycles,  each  one  as  strong  as  the  fun- 
damental frequency.  A  weaker  sub-har- 
monic frequency  of  200  cycles  and  also 
higher  harmonics  were  also  present. 

Diaphones 

Another  and  more  generally-used  type 
of  siren  is  the  so-called  "diaphone,"  orig- 
inally patented  in  1903.  Essentially  it  con- 
sists of  a  brass  cylinder  casing  into  which 
a  hollow  piston  is  accurately  fitted.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  rotor  siren  in  that  the  mov- 
ing part  (the  piston)  reciprocates  back 
and  forth  in  the  fixed  casing,  the  sound- 
ing medium  (air  under  pressure)  escap- 
ing to  the  atmosphere  through  annular 
slots  or  ports  in  the  periphery  of  the  pis- 
ton and  cylinder  walls.  The  head  of  this 
piston  is  of  somewhat  larger  size  and  fits 
into  a  corresponding  cylinder  fitted  with 
valve-ports  so  arranged  that  the  admis- 
sion of  compressed  air  into  this  driving 
cylinder  (referred  to  as  "driving  air") 
causes  the  piston  to  oscillate  through  a 
small  amplitude  at  half  the  frequency 
of  the  note  which  it  is  desired  to  produce. 
Both  the  cylinder  casing  wall  and  the  hol- 
low piston  wall  are  provided  with  light 
longitudinal  ribs,  thus  permitting  them  to 
be  cut  transversely  by  the  series  of  slots 
or  ports.  As  the  piston  oscillates,  the  main 
compressed  air  supply  (referred  to  as 
''sounding  air " )  is  admitted  from  the  stor- 
age air  tanks  during  the  blast  period.  The 
usual  pressure  maintained  in  the  storage 
tanks  is  from  25  to  40  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  blast  periods  at  specified  in- 
tervals— as,  for  instance  a  3-second  blast 
every  30  seconds — are  accomplished  au- 
tomatically through  operation  of  valves 
admitting  "driving  air"  to  the  driving 
cylinder  and  "sounding  air"  through  the 
cylinder  and  piston  slot  or  ports,  to  the 
resonator  horn  and  outer  atmosphere.  The 
sequence  of  valve  operation  is  controlled 
by  an  electric  timer  operating  small  sole- 
noid pilot  valves.  The  "driving  air"  sets 
the  piston  into  vibration  through  a  small 
amplitude,  and  the  "sounding  air"  is  ad- 
mitted a  fraction  of  a  second  later  inter- 
mittently through  the  ports  and  resona- 
tor. Thus  the  signal  note  begins  to  sound 
only  when  the  piston  has  attained  its  nor- 
mal frequency.  The  termination  of  the 
signal  note  with  a  rapid  fall  in  pitch  dur- 
ing a  small  fraction  of  a  second  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  diaphone.  This  is  known 
as  the  "grunt,"  and  its  loudness  has  been 


measured  with  a  noise  meter  to  be  about 
50  per  cent  greater  than  the  main  portion 
of  the  blast.  This  "grunt"  is  oftentimes 
the  only  part  of  the  signal  heard  near  the 
limit  of  its  range  of  audibility.  The  reason 
for  this  increased  loudness  is  apparently 
due  to  the  large  amount  of  air  being  re- 
leased during  final  oscillations  of  the 
piston. 

The  marked  effectiveness  of  the  "grunt" 
note  at  the  end  of  the  diaphone  blast  pe- 
riod led  to  the  development  of  an  impor- 
tant improvement  in  the  6-inch  diaphone, 
involving  the  two-tone  feature.  This  was 
accomplished  by  providing  a  by-pass 
from  the  "sounding  air"  chamber  around 
the  "sounding  air"  ports  to  the  "driving 
air"  chambers  around  the  "driving  air" 
ports.  The  redesign  of  the  unit  with 
increased  size  of  head  involved  changes  in 
port  openings  with  a  view  to  securing  sus- 
tained piston  reciprocation  by  virtue  of 
this  by-passed  air  at  the  natural  frequency 
of  the  horn.  An  adjustable  needle  valve 
controls  the  amount  of  air  through  the  by- 
pass. When  "driving  air"  is  cut  off  from 
the  "driving  air"  supply  line  and  admit- 
ted only  through  the  by-pass  from  the 
"sounding  air"  chamber,  the  piston  speed 
is  reduced,  the  sound  signal  note  is  low- 
ered to  the  natural  resonator  frequency 
and  the  frequency  structure  is  materially 
changed.  The  "driving  air"  and  the 
"sounding  air"  piston  valves  are  operated 
by  separate  pilot  valves,  which  may  be 
opened  either  mechanically  or  electrically. 
After  opening  both  pilot  valves  simul- 
taneously, the  higher  fundamental  tone 
of  the  signal  with  frequency  of  about  1 15 
cycles  per  second  (with  air  pressure  at  40 
pounds  per  square  inch)  persists  until  the 
"driving  air"  valve  is  closed,  after  which 
the  fundamental  sound  frequency  is  re- 
duced to  about  60  to  90  cycles  per  second, 
thus  producing  the  lower  note.  V^igorous 
action  of  the  diaphone  piston  is  main- 
tained meanwhile  by  action  of  the  small 
am.ount  of  "sounding  air"  by-passed  to 
the  driving  chambers  around  the  piston 
head.  The  resulting  lower  tone  has  gener- 
ally a  greater  range  of  audibility  than  the 
higher  tone,  due  to  the  fact  that  its  har- 
monic structure  has  much  greater  energy 
content  than  the  fundamental  note,  and 
produces  a  correspondingly  greater  audi- 
tory sensation.  This  will  later  be  discussed 
more  at  length. 

Diaphragm  Horns 

A  vibrating  diaphragm  type  sound  sig- 
nal unit  actuated  by  steam  or  air  under 
pressure  and  escaping  to  the  atmosphere 
through  a  properly  designed  resonator  is 
a  very  effective  type  of  sound  signal.  Such 


units  have  been  in  use  in  this  country 
since  about  1929.  The  diaphragms  are 
circular,  of  thickness  suitable  to  their 
diameter  and  air  pressure  used,  and  are 
used  singly,  or  in  multiple,  when  neces- 
sary for  proper  flexure.  The  diaphragms 
are  loosely  supported  at  their  outer  edge 
with  center  area  seated  on  a  circular  ori- 
fice. Air  is  passed  from  the  orifice  to  the 
resonator  horn  as  the  diaphragm  vibrates 
on  admission  of  compressed  air  to  the  dia- 
phragm chamber  from  the  storage  tanks. 
Proper  pressure  on  the  inlet  side  of  the 
diaphragm  is  established  by  the  size  of  the 
orifice  leading  to  the  diaphragm  chamber, 
sometimes  adjustable  by  a  plug  valve 
with  a  lock  nut  to  throttle  the  air  through 
the  orifice.  Since  diaphragm  chamber 
pressures  for  sizes  of  signals  usual  in  fog 
signal  practice  are  low  (9  to  15  pounds 
per  square  inch),  a  storage  tank  pressure 
of  perhaps  25  to  30  pounds  is  adequate 
with  the  proper  design  of  orifice  leading 
to  the  diaphragm  chamber.  This  type  of 
signal  is  made  especially  effective  by  com- 
bining suitable  different  frequencies  in 
duplex  or  triplex  horn  units,  and  the  in- 
dividual horns  may  be  oriented  to  cover 
a  wide  arc  of  horizon  most  effectively. 

Electric  Air  Oscillators 

This  type  of  signal  unit  has  been  used 
to  some  extent  for  fog  signal  purposes, 
and  some  are  in  use  today.  The  sound 
wave  is  set  in  motion  by  means  of  the  os- 
cillating diaphragm  only  acting  on  the 
free  atmosphere  through  a  compression 
chamber  and  a  suitable  resonator.  The 
sound  frequency  structure  for  a  single  unit 
comprises  a  fundamental  much  stronger 
than  any  of  the  harmonics,  and  this  char- 
acter of  sound  structure,  when  heard  at 
any  considerable  distance,  lacks  distinc- 
tiveness. The  single  frequency  is  difficult 
to  locate  as  to  direction. 

A  very  effective  signal  can  be  obtained 
by  simultaneous  sounding  of  two  or  more 
air  oscillator  units  of  different  frequencies, 
thus  building  up  a  frequency  structure 
strong  in  the  harmonics,  with  resultant 
loudness  efficiency  and  with  good  indica- 
tion as  to  direction.  Such  a  combination  of 
oscillators  was  tested  over  various  dis- 
tances at  sea  during  the  fall  of  1938  at 
Cape  Henry  Light  Station,  Virginia,  and 
was  compared  with  6-inch  diaphones  ( both 
standard  and  two-tone  units) .  A  multiple 
oscillator  (260,  360  and  495  cycle  fre- 
quencies) compared  favorably  with  the 
diaphones,  though  the  signals  were  not 
generally  as  loud.  However,  the  diaphone 
power  requirement  was  nearly  three  and 
one-half  times  that  needed  for  all  three 
electric  oscillators  together.  If  the  number 
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of  electric  oscillators  were  to  be  increased, 
more  favorable  results  would  undoubt- 
edly be  obtained.  The  multiple  oscillator 
unit  is  being  installed  at  Fort  Gratiot 
Light  Station,  Michigan,  and  will  thus  be 
service-tested  over  a  period  of  time  under 
varying  weather  conditions. 

General  Power  Considerations 

The  power  requirement  for  the  most 
effective  output  of  a  given  signal  unit 
bears  a  relation  to  the  size  of  the  moving 
element  and  its  velocity  and  amplitude  of 
motion.  The  larger  the  moving  element 
the  greater  the  volume  of  air  it  sets  in 
motion  as  a  sound  wave,  and  the  greater 
the  power  that  can  be  transferred  to  the 
sound  wave  for  most  effective  results. 
The  relation  of  power  requirement  to  am- 
plitude of  motion  is  indicated  by  the  gen- 
eral law  that  intensity  of  sound  increases 
as  the  square  of  the  amplitude  of  the  pro- 
pagated sound  wave.  German  experi- 
ments at  Kiel  to  determine  the  relation 
of  audibility  range  of  sound  transmitters 
to  pitch  of  signal  indicated  that  for  pure 
tones,  with  a  given  power  input,  the  range 
of  audibility  for  bare  perception  of  signal 
is  greater  in  the  case  of  low-frequency  sig- 
nals, and  that  this  range  increases  more 
rapidly  wMth  an  increase  of  power  than  for 
higher  frequency  signals.  For  hearing  sig- 
nals at  good  volume,  however,  through 
ships'  noises  at  sea,  the  advantage  of  low 
frequency  in  this  respect  seems  to  be  lost 
until  the  power  has  been  greatly  increased. 
These  results  are  also  confirmed  by  the 
frequently-observed  high  signal  strength 
at  short  distances  of  low-powered  signals 
at  fairly  high  pitch  or  frequency.  A  prac- 
tical application  of  these  observed  results 
is  obtained  in  the  use  of  the  2-tone  dia- 
phone  (reciprocating  piston  instrument) 
which  combines  the  arresting  quality  of 
the  high  tone  note  over  medium  distances 
with  the  long  range  of  audibility  of  the 
low  tone  portion  of  the  blast.  Frequency 
analysis  of  the  diaphone  signal  indicates 
a  rich  harmonic  structure  covering  a  wide 
frequency  range.  The  signal  is  effective 
at  various  ranges  under  different  weather 
conditions. 

While  audibility  range  is  increased  with 
increase  of  input  power,  such  increase  in 
range  falls  short  of  being  proportional 
to  the  power  increase.  This,  of  course,  is 
due  to  decrease  of  intensity  with  distance, 
according  to  the  law  of  inverse  squares 
and  to  the  further  effects  of  wind,  tem- 
perature and  acoustical  degradation  loss- 
es. Tests  conducted  over  a  period  of  two 


1x111. 1    1.     AvKRAOF.  Distances  Heard  (in  Miles) 
Diaphones 

"G"       "F"  Siren 

In   front  of  resonators 4.27       4.08  3.67 

In  rear  of  resonators 2.62       2.54  2.44 

Average  (both  directions) 3.45       3.31  3.05 

Air    consumption    c.f.s 24.00     12.00  16.00 

weeks  during  October,  1925,  off  White- 
fish  Point  in  Lake  Superior  on  the  Great 
Lakes  gave  comparisons  of  average  ranges 
of  audibility  of  types  "G"  and  "F"  dia- 
phones and  6-inch  rotating  air  siren.  Re- 
ports were  received  from  observers  on 
139  commercial  steamers.  The  summary 
of  results  is  shown  in  Table  1 . 

Various  wind  conditions,  from  light 
winds  to  gales  and  snowstorms,  were  en- 
countered, but  the  prevailing  winds  were 
cross  winds. 

Tests  made  during  September,  1935,  at 
the  Cape  Henry,  Virginia,  Fog  Signal 
Testing  Station,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  in- 
dicated very  little  advantage  for  the  type 
"G"  diaphone  as  compared  to  the  two- 
tone  type  "F"  diaphone,  although  the 
smaller  diaphone  uses  little  more  than 
half  as  much  air  as  the  larger  "G"  type 
unit.  Signal  strength  readings  at  distances 
of  8.5  to  10.4  miles  indicated  both  sig- 
nals about  equal  in  intensity  at  from  30 
and  25  decibels  above  the  threshold  of 
hearing.  The  air  consumption  of  type  "G" 
and  type  "F,"  respectively,  was  about  26 
and  14  cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  second  of 
blast  at  40  pounds  per  square  inch  pres- 
sure. The  observing  ship  was  easterly 
from  the  signal,  on  the  axis  of  resonators. 
The  weather  was  clear  with  a  7-mile  east 
and  southeast  wind,  the  humidity  was  75 
per  cent,  the  temperature  74  degrees  F. 
and  the  barometer  30.03.  Thus  a  practi- 
cal, economical  limit  of  power  is  indi- 
cated in  connection  with  any  given  signal 
unit. 


Design  and  Type  of  Signal  Unit 

The  most  effective  types  of  signal  units 
in  use  in  the  United  States  are  consid- 
ered to  be  reciprocating  piston  and  rotor 
type  sirens,  diaphragm  type  horns  and 
whistles.  Of  these  most  effective  types  of 
signal  units,  f")ower  considerations  are 
gradually  eliminating  all  except  the  re- 
ciprocating piston  type  diaphone  and  dia- 
phragm type  horns.  Signaling  units  are 
designed  for  the  desired  frequencies — in 
other  words,  for  the  character  of  the  tone. 
Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  a  sig- 
nal unit  with  a  strong  harmonic  struc- 
ture has  advantages  of  arresting  qualities 
and  effectiveness  under  varying  weather 
conditions  over  relatively  pure  tone  in- 
struments. Under  certain  weather  condi- 
tions, a  high-pitch  signal  has  been  heard 
farther  than  a  signal  with  a  lower  tone. 
Temperature  and  atmospheric  homogen- 
eity affect  the  audibility  range.  Absorp- 
tion of  the  higher  sound  frequencies  ap- 
parently increases  rapidly  with  tempera- 
ture increases.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
conditions  of  low  temperature,  high-fre- 
quency sound  waves,  which  are  more  fa- 
vorable to  human  ear  response,  may  be 
heard  further  than  a  lower  frequency 
signal. 

Sound  Resonator  Design 

The  design  of  the  sound  resonator  is 
determined  by  the  needs  as  to  spread  of 
the  sound  waves  around  the  horizon,  its 
proper  relationship  to  the  predominant 
sound  frequency,  and  by  a  matched  reso- 
nant frequency  with  the  natural  frequen- 
cy of  the  oscillating  element.  Resonators 
of  various  lengths  up  to  22  feet  with  6- 
foot  diameter  mouths  have  been  tried,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  shorter  horns 
are  equally  effective.  Resonator  horns, 
both  horizontal  and  vertical,  as  furnished 
by  the  manufacturer  of  the  signal  units, 


Table  2. — Frequencies  (Cycles  per  Second; 

Note:     Relative  range  of  amplitudes  is  indicated  beneath  frequency  as  averaged  from  several  readings. 
Sound  transmitter  (compressed  air  at  Funda- 

40  pounds  pressure)  mental Harmonics 

425  mm.  Tyfon  (diaphragm  horn)                         92             184  276  368  460  552  644 

640-670     375  225-260      22-68        60-68        45  19-26 

300  mm.  Tyfon                                                        103             206  309  412  515  618  721 

265-280    240              93-106      85-101       64-74        74-80  106-125 

200  mm.  Tyfon                                                        153             306  459  612  765  918  Not  further 

850-1480  160-420  160-420  106-265       21-85         21-85  explored 

170  mm.  Kahlenberg  diaphragm  horn                 170             340  510  680  850  1020  1190 

119-136     102-170       68-136  136-204       50-119       14-41  4-7 

200  mm.  Clark-CoQper  diaphragm  horn             130             260  390  520  650  780  910 

740-lOGO  420-950  106-320       42-106       85-150  127-210  11-42 

Diaphone  F-2-tone  (low  tone  only)                       60             120  180  240  300  360  etc. 

47-108     350-940  940-2800  350-820  700-1880  235-1180  etc. 

Diaphone  F  Type  (300  feet  from  signal)*          115             230  .345  460  575  690  805 

53-64       320-420  21-32  110-160       11-42         42-64  2-10 
(1.2  miles  from  signal)                                          Not  more 

than  0.2  2.1-3.7  0.53-2. 1  Over  10  Very  small    

(1.7  miles  from  signal)  Less  than  Less  than 

0.2  2.0-3.0  0.1  1.0-15.00.07-0.170.27-0.34  

300  mm  Cunningham  diaphragm  horn  (at           115             230  345  460  575  690  805 

300  feet  from  signal)  900-1200  900-1000  100-200  150-200  80-lC)0       80-140 

(at  0.9  miles  from  signal)                                      3.2-5.3     3.2-5.3  3.2-4.2  3.2-4.8  3.2-4.2  2.1-3.2  

*  This  signal  horn   was   pointed  away  from  Ihc  point  of  obscrvalion  and  was  shielded  by  a  foR  signal  building.     Olhcr  nnils  poinled  at 
right  angles  from  the  point  of  oWscrvation. 
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are  generally  used,  having  been  adopted 
after  extensive  tests  and  research.  The 
horns  are  either  conical  or  exponential 
in  shape.  The  manufacturer  of  the  dia- 
[)hone  found  through  experiment  that  a 
14-degree  resonator  is  best  for  distrib- 
uting sound  all  around  the  horizon.  A 
wider  angle  concentrated  the  sound  along 
the  axis  of  the  resonator.  The  length  of 
the  horn  was  determined  by  trial.  Ex- 
periments made  by  Allen  Cunningham 
(now  deceased)  of  Seattle,  Washington, 
showed  that  the  best  efficiency  of  a  dia- 
phragm sound  unit  is  attained  when  the 
length  and  shape  of  the  resonator  are  such 
as  to  respond  to  the  natural  sound  fre- 
quency of  the  diaphragm.  An  improper 
length  and  shape  apparently  force  an  un- 
natural frequency  on  the  diaphragm,  re- 
sulting in  decrease  of  efficiency.  The  max- 
imum audibility  range  of  the  horizontal 
resonator  is  naturally  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  resonator.  If  equal  distri- 
bution of  signal  strength  is  desired  all 
around  the  horizon,  it  has  been  found  that 
where  only  a  single  unit  is  used,  a  vertical 
horn  with  a  mushroom  top  deflector  is 
practical  for  the  purpose. 

Frequency  Structure  of  Sound  Signals 

Although  the  human  ear  is  most  sensi- 
tive to  high  frequency  notes  in  the  range 
of  1000  to  5000  cycles  per  second,  such 
frequencies  are  apparently  not  practica- 
ble for  fog  signal  purposes,  as  they  are 
absorbed  more  rapidly  than  signals  of 
lower  tone.  Their  range  of  audibility  is 
therefore  limited.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  most  effective  pure  tone  frequen- 
cies are  in  the  range  below  500  cycles  per 
second — most  effective  where  only  small 
power  is  available  in  the  range  from  250  to 
500  cycles  per  second;  but  where  the 
available  power  is  ample,  the  best  fre- 
quencies are  below  250  cycles,  increasing- 
ly lower  with  increase  of  power.  The 
work  of  Fletcher  and  Munson  in  this 
country,  dealing  with  the  relationship  of 
loudness  or  magnitude  of  auditory  sensa- 
tion to  sound  intensity  and  frequency 
structure,  has  shown  that  the  loudness 
of  sound  with  a  harmonic  structure  is 
much  greater  than  that  obtained  from  the 
same  intensity  applied  to  a  single  frequen- 
cy tone.  Data  also  shows  that  tones  with  a 
fundamental  frequency  of  from  400  to 
800  cycles  per  second,  and  which  are  rich 
in  overtone  structure,  are  louder  than 
sounds  of  lower  or  higher  pitch  having 
equivalent  intensity  levels.  Of  course,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  sounds  with 
fundamental  frequencies  in  this  range 
may  not  be  the  most  effective  as  to  range 
of  audibility,  because  of  effects  of  ab- 


sorption, etc.,  in  propagation  through  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  also  shown  that  the 
loudness  of  sounds  of  low  pitch  with  a  har- 
monic structure  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  higher  frequency  harmonics 
present. 

On  November  9  and  10,  1936,  several 
different  fog  signal  units  such  as  are  used 
as  aids  to  navigation  were  operated  at  the 
Cape  Henry  Fog  Signal  Testing  Station 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  the  emitted 
sound  waves  were  analyzed  by  a  wave 
analyzer.  This  instrument  was  capable  of 
tuning  to  various  frequencies  present  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  by  voltmeter  the 
relative  amplitudes  of  the  various  har- 
monics. Some  of  the  results  obtained  are 
tabulated  in  Table  2. 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  results 
shown  by  the  last  items  of  Table  2  for 
the  diaphone  and  the  300  mm.  Cunning- 
ham horn.  The  results  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  harmonic  frequencies  above 
about  300  cycles  per  second  were  propa- 
gated with  less  loss  of  energy  over  an  in- 
creasing distance  range  than  the  lower 
frequencies.  Weather  conditions  did  not 
permit  further  research  of  this  phase.  Fur- 
ther confirming  data  are  desirable.  The 
great  efficiency  of  the  low  tone  of  the  two- 
tone  diaphone  is  shown  by  the  above  data 
and  discussion  to  be  due  apparently  to 
the  extensive  strong  harmonic  structure 
involving  frequencies  of  from  120  to  720 
cycles  per  second  and  probably  higher — 
on  a  fundamental  note  of  60  cycles  per 
second. 


All  of  the  United 
States  lighthouses 
are  equipped  with 
sound  and/or  radio 
aids  to  navigation 


Reference  has  heretofore  been  made  to 
the  advantages  of  multiple  frequency  sig- 
nal units  under  varying  weather  condi- 
tions. General  experience  has  shown  that 
sounds  with  a  high  pitch  are  good  to  cut 
through  storm  and  ship  noises  at  sea.  Spe- 
cial observations  (215  all  told)  by  Great 
Lakes  mariners  during  the  1935  season 
of  navigation  covered  audibility  ranges 
of  five  different  fog  signal  units,  four  of 
which  were  air  diaphones  and  one  a  steam 
diaphragm  signal.  The  average  ranges  re- 
ported for  the  different  units  varied  from 
8  to  12  miles. 

Wind  iand  Temperature  Conditions 

It  is  known  that  wind,  temperature  and 
humidity  gradients  deflect  or  bend  the 
path  of  a  sound  wave.  Sound  waves  trav- 
eling with  the  wind  are  believed  to  be 
bent  down  from  the  upper  atmosphere  by 
the  greater  velocity  of  upper  air,  and  are 
therefore  effective  at  greater  distances  to 
listeners  near  the  water  surface,  whereas 
sound  waves  traveling  against  the  wind 
would  likewise  be  deflected  upwards,  re- 
ducing the  audibility  range  on  the  surface. 
An  upper  wind  blowing  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection from  the  surface  wind  may  explain 
the  existence  of  a  sound  shadow  or  silent 
zone  when  the  sound  is  moving  against  a 
surface  wind,  becoming  audible  again  at 
a  greater  distance.  In  such  a  case  its  up- 
ward refraction  causes  the  sound  to  be 
lost  to  surface  listeners  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  sound  source,  and  it  is  re- 
(Page  39,  please) 
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V^e  Co*nmiiAla*t 
REPORTS  MARITIME  PROGRESS 


In  a  very  comprehensive  and  well-or- 
ganized document.  Admiral  E.  S.  Land, 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, makes  his  report  to  Congress  for  the 
period  ending  October  25.  1940. 

This  report  in  its  first  paragraph  strikes 
an  optimistic  note  and  turns  a  very  dark 
cloud  into  a  decided  silver  lining.  After 
describing  the  progressive  blockout  of 
European  ports  by  neutrality  legislation 
and  presidential  proclamation,  it  finds, 
"Despite  this  block-out  of  an  area  which 
normally  handles  over  40  per  cent  of  our 
total  foreign  commerce,  American  ship- 
ping has  prospered  during  the  past  year." 

Nearly  all  trade  routes  formerly  served 
by  European  tonnage  were  left  open  to 
American  ship  operators,  and  the  Ameri- 
can tonnage  serving  European  trade  routes 
was  diverted  to  other  routes  showing  a 
scarcity  of  bottoms. 

Increase  in  freight  rates  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  greater  demand  and  fully  jus- 
tified by  higher  costs  of  operation. 

Vessel  Construction 

The  report  shows  that  as  of  October  1 , 
1 940,  contracts  had  been  let  for : 
1  passenger  liner 
38  C-1  cargo  vessels 
40  C-2  cargo  vessels 
30  C-3  cargo  vessels 
1 8  C-3  passenger  and  cargo  vessels 
6  special*  passenger  and  cargo 
vessels 
21  special*  cargo  vessels 
23  tankers 

117  vessels 

Of  these,  108  keels  had  been  laid,  66 
hulls  had  been  launched  and  47  completed 
vessels  delivered,  as  follows: 

1  passenger  liner 

1 7  C-2  cargo  vessels 
1 1  C-3  cargo  vessels 

2  special*  passenger  and  cargo  vessels 
5  special*  cargo 

1 1  tankers 

'Indicate-  owners'  design. 


Approximately  100  of  these  ships  have 
already  been  contracted  for  by  private 
operators  under  Title  V  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  and  an  additional  35 
are  under  commitments  for  charter  under 
Title  Vn  of  that  act.  Twenty-three  of 
these  ships  are  National  Defense  feature 
tankers,  which  are  rapidly  being  taken 
over  by  the  U.  S.  Navy.  The  Navy  has 
also  taken  over  seven  C-2  and  C-3  cargo 
carriers. 

Total  cost  of  these  177  vessels  will 
amount  to  $438,318,000,  on  which  prog- 
ress payments  of  approximately  $172,- 
000,000  have  been  made  to  shipyards. 
Operators  who  purchased  vessels  under 
Title  V  have  shared  in  these  payments  to 
the  extent  of  $26,700,000. 

The  Commission,  in  view  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  accurate  current  infor- 
mation, has  been  authorized  to  base  con- 
struction differential  subsidy  awards  on 
foreign  costs  prior  to  September  3,  1939. 
The  rising  costs  of  American  shipbuilding 
are  making  the  construction  subsidies 
larger. 

Operating  Subsidies 

There  has  been  considerable  shift  in  the 
subsidized  lines  during  the  year,  due  to 
sale  of  vessels  foreign,  temporary  lay-up 
of  some  of  the  larger  ships  and  various  re- 
allocations of  cargo  carriers.  The  tabula- 
tion herewith  shows  the  number  of  voy- 
ages and  accrued  subsidies  for  each  of  the 
twelve  subsidized  lines  operating  in  the 
fiscal  vear  1940: 


Accrued  operating-differential  subsidy  voyages 

and  inactive  pieriods,  July  1, 1939  to  June  30, 1940 

Number  oj  Accrued 

voyages  subsidy 

American  Export  Lines,  Inc 96  $1.578, 744. ,?7 

American  Mail  Line,  Ltd 1  20,592.72 

American  President  Lines,  Ltd..  .  48  2,664,503.62 

Grace  Line,  Inc 58  1,130,567.99 

Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co..  Inc.,  .  183  1,422,001.98 

Mississippi  Shipping  Co.,  Inc....  42  449,335.16 

Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc..  .  .  110  1,387,588.19 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  S.S.  Co.  128  370.407.46 

Oceanic  Steamship  Co 13  688,871.76 

Pacific  Argentine  Brazil  Line,  Inc.  2  36,701.85 

.Seas  Shipping  Co..  Inc 14  212,2  70.29 

United  States  Lines  Co 90  2,143,005.35 

Total 7?^5       Sn.ini.iOnT-I 


This  total  represents  an  increase  of 
approximately  10  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  although  there  is  a  decrease  in 
the  total  of  voyages  completed.  This  again 
reflects  the  increase  in  operating  costs  and 
shows  the  wisdom  of  the  annual  subsidy 
adjustment  policy. 

Rising  wage  rates,  increased  fuel  costs 
and  war  risk  insurance,  are  the  principal 
items  in  upping  the  operating  costs. 

Training  Personnel 

The  Commission  has  initiated  three 
distinct  training  services: 

( 1 )  The  United  States  ^Maritime  Ser- 
vice (operated  for  the  account  of  the 
Commission  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard)  is  in  charge  of  training  activities 
for  men  with  previous  experience  at  sea. 
Stations  at  Hoffman  Island,  New  York, 
and  Government  Island,  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia are  maintained  for  unlicensed 
men;  and  at  New  London,  Connecticut, 
and  Alameda,  California,  for  licensed  offi- 
cers. During  the  two-year  period  ending 
September  20,  1940,  the  total  enrollees  in 
the  Maritime  Service  numbered  962  li- 
censed and  3956  unlicensed  persons. 

The  cost  of  this  service  approximates 
$175  per  unlicensed  man  month,  and 
$275  per  licensed  man  month. 

(2)  A  training  system  for  apprentice 
seamen  with  an  actively-operating  station 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  and  another 
under  construction  at  Hueneme,  Cali- 
fornia. The  first  class  of  enrollees,  prin- 
cipally young  men  selected  from  the 
C.C.C,  has  completed  the  one-year 
course,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
them  are  being  employed  in  the  merchant 
marine,  while  others  are  taking  special 
courses  in  the  marine  radio  school  at  Gal- 
lups  Island,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To 
date  over  1000  young  men  have  enrolled 
for  the  apprentice  seaman  course.  Two 
steamers  and  two  sailing  vessels  are  main- 
tained for  practice  cruises.  Average  cost. 
$1  75  per  man  month. 

(3)  The  cadet-officer  system  on  l)oard 
merchant  vessels.  The  cadet  course  is  for 
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four  years  (three  at  sea  and  one  at  a 
shore  station ) .  A  constant  course  of  study, 
combined  with  sea  experience  and  subject 
to  periodic  examinations  for  promotion  to 
higher  ratings  in  the  system.  To  date  355 
cadet  officers,  and  544  cadets,  have  been 
enrolled.  Average  cost,  $30  per  man 
month. 

A  correspondence  course  is  also  pro- 
vided, open  to  all  personnel.  As  of  June 
30,  1940,  this  course  was  being  taken  by 
265  cadets,  64  cadet  officers,  934  mem- 
bers of  the  Maritime  Service  and  126  ad- 
ditional seagoing  persons. 

This  makes  a  total  of  approximately 
7000  persons  taking  constant  or  inter- 
mittent training  courses  under  these 
Commission  services.  Quite  a  maritime 
university! 

Insurance 

The  Commission  fund  for  insuring 
Government  liens  on  American  merchant 
ships  has  been  called  on  to  carry  unusual 
amounts,  due  to  the  restrictions  in  the 
foreign  market  and  to  war  risks.  The  to- 
tal amount  underwritten  on  62  privately- 
owned  vessels  is  $35,418,590,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, war  risks  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $71,000,000. 

The  fluctuation  in  the  division  between 
the  foreign  market,  the  American  market, 
and  the  Commission  fund  is  shown  by  the 
tabulation  herewith: 

Fund  Amiruiin  Funigii 

Percent  Percent  Percent 

Tune  .?0.  193 S 6.897  45. .?8  47.73 

October  26,   1936 5.72  43.78  50.5 

October  25,   1937 5.1  41.5  53.4 

October  2  5.   1938 5.2  46.5  48.3 

October  25.   1939 6.4  46.2  47.4 

October  1.   1940* 16.8  50.48  32.72 


Litigation  and  Claims 

Period  opened  with  195  cases  on  docket. 
Flighty-one  were  disposed  of  and  82 
added,  so  that  period  closed  with  196 
cases  in  litigation,  involving  over  $30, 000- 
000. 

On  October  25,  1940,  34  claims  (not  in 
litigation),  involving  $81,000,000,  were 
pending. 

Regulatory  Functions 

Forty-four  "formal  docket"  cases  were 
settled  during  the  year,  leaving  37  pend- 
ing on  October  1,  1940.  Fifteen  com- 
plaints were  filed  under  the  "informal 
docket,"  which  had  three  pending.  Four- 
teen were  closed  and  four  are  pending. 
Fifty-nine  cases  were  added  to  the  58 
pending  under  "special  docket."  One 
hundred  and  ten  were  closed,  leaving 
seven  pending. 

During  the  period,  7355  tariff  schedules 
were  received  for  filing.  Eleven  of  these 
were  rejected  after  examination.  Three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  special-permis- 
sion applications  for  tariff  changes  were 
received. 

On  October  1,  1940,  there  were  on  file 
1759  effective  agreements,  of  which  126 
were  conference  and  27  pool,  the  balance 
being  individual  firms.  Of  this  total,  914 
were  approved  during  the  year  under 
review. 

Transfer  to  Alien 

The  Commission  during  the  year  ap- 
proved the  sale  and  transfer  to  alien 
registry  of  287  vessels,  with  a  total  gross 


tonnage  of  1,005,783  gross  tons,  and  an 
average  age  of  21.25  years.  Of  these  the 
British  got  113  ships,  of  415,302  total 
gross  tonnage.  Panama  registry  got  41,  of 
184,965  gross  tons;  and  Brazil,  17,  of 
86,822  gross  tons. 

The  Commission  also  approved  the 
charter  to  aliens  of  370  American  vessels. 
The  majority  of  these  charters  involved 
tanker  operation  for  one  voyage  by  a 
foreign  subsidiary  of  an  American  oil 
company. 

Government-owned  Lines 

During  the  year,  the  Commission  dis- 
posed of  the  last  remaining  two  Govern- 
ment-operated steamship  lines,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  in  21  years  the  Federal 
Government  is  out  of  the  directly-oper- 
ated steamship  business. 

Laid-up  Fleet 

During  the  year,  five  vessels  were 
placed  in  lay-up  and  55  withdrawn,  mak- 
ing a  net  deduction  of  50  ships,  and  leav- 
ing a  total  of  laid-up  fleet  of  63  vessels. 
Of  these,  36  are  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  25 
at  New  Orleans  and  2  at  Bremerton, 
Washington. 

Note:  Since  October  25,  1940,  the 
majority  of  these  63  vessels  have  been 
disposed  of,  and  the  laid-up  fleet  is  ap- 
proaching the  vanishing  point. 

*NoTE. — The  fund  percentage  is  unusually  hinh  and 
the  foreign  percentage  is  unusually  low  because  at  the 
time  3  high-valued  vessels  were  insured  a  large  section  of 
the  British  market  could  not  be  used  as  it  had  not  made 
deposits  in  this  country.  If  the  fund  could  have  been 
limited  to  its  usual  participation  its  percentage  would 
have  been  7.1  per  rent  instead  of  16.8  per  cent. 
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^^e  ^idLf  -  Welded  Jiull 

Some  Suggestions  for  Structural 
Arrangement  to  Allow  Low- cost  Welding 


hy  David  W»  Dickie 


Herein  an  effort  has  been  made  to  ar- 
range the  structure  of  the  ship  to  come 
within  the  Hmitations  of  low  cost  welding 
practice. 

The  midship  section  shows  a  vessel  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  INIaritime 
Commission  C-3  ships  altered  to  fit  a  par- 
ticular trade.  Leaving  the  Pacific  Coast 
there  will  be  a  deck  load  of  lumber  10 
feet  high  stowed  on  each  side  of  the  deck 
outboard  of  and  clear  of  the  hatch  coam- 
ings. The  cargo  lashings  will  be  attached 
to  the  deck  outboard  of  the  hatch  coam- 
ings and  at  the  ship's  side  with  the  turn- 
buckles  above  and  the  hatches  will  be 
clear  for  loading  and  discharging  at  all 
times. 

The  lower  hold  will  be  stowed  with 
lumber  up  about  14  feet.  The  remainder 
of  the  hold  and  the  tween  decks  will  be 
stowed  with  flour  in  sacks,  canned  goods 
in  paper  cartons,  cotton  in  bales,  hops  in 
bags,  sugar  in  sacks,  etc.,  etc.,  the  usual 
Pacific  Coast  cargo.  Returning,  the  ves- 
sel will  have  steel,  plain  and  fabricated  in 
the  hold  and  upper  tween  decks,  paper, 
bagging,  household  goods,  dry  groceries 
and  general  cargo. 

To  obviate  broken  stowage,  deep  fram- 
ing with  narrow  stringers  is  sustituted  for 
regular  frames  combined  with  web  frames 
every  third  or  fourth  frame  and  wide 
stringers.  Regular  deck  beams  are  sub- 
stituted for  strong  beams  and  longitudinal 
framing  to  save  space  in  the  depth  of  the 
ship  and  facilitate  proper  air  circulation. 
The  decks  are  spaced  high  enough  to 
provide  room  for  operating  the  stowage 
jitneys  so  the  operator's  head  will  clear 
the  beams  and  close  enough  to  avoid 
crushing  the  cartons  of  case  goods  due  to 
excessive  height. 

There  are  two  hold  pillars  under  the 
side  hatch  coamings  in  each  hold  spaced 
to  facilitate  stowing  long  lengths. 

In  No.  1  hold  an  orlop  deck  is  fitted  to 
avoid  too  great  depth  of  hold  and  the 
double  bottom  is  made  deeper  forward 


and  aft  to  provide  a  wider  floor  in  the 
hold. 

The  Manual  Welder 

The  art  of  welding  is  changing  so  fast 
that  before  a  description  can  be  intel- 
ligibly presented  the  particular  method 
has  passed  into  oblivion. 

To  maintain  his  status  the  manual 
welder  has  to  cover  a  minimum  footage 
and  where  piecework  prevails  there  is  a 
variation  of  over  100  per  cent  in  the  out- 
put per  man.  To  cover  distance  the  man- 
ual welders  want  to  use  3/16"  welding 
rod  and  even  larger  on  flat  and  horizontal 
work.  The  heat  necessary  to  fuse  the 
larger  rods  produces  heat  and  shrinkage 
buckles  in  the  work.  The  expense  of  cor- 
recting distortion  is  directly  chargeable 
to  the  welding  job.  Somewhere  between 
is  a  point  of  minimum  cost  where  less  than 
the  maximum  footage  of  welding  is  com- 
bined with  less  straightening  expense. 

The  welding  shops  have,  say,  six  top 
flight  welders  and  2  trainees  permanently 
employed.  There  is  a  group  of  welders 
that  serve  all  the  shops  thereby  securing 
permanent  employment.  These  welders 
are  qualified  to  go  from  a  sheet  metal  job 
to  one  where  the  plate  is  ^"  thick  and 
can  weld  overhead.  The  disturbing  con- 
sideration is  the  human  element  requiring 
keen  discernment  upon  the  part  of  the 
foremen . 

In  the  shipyards  where  several  hundred 
welders  may  be  employed  they  come  from 
the  schools  with  a  qualifying  certificate 
and  about  15"%  survive  the  first  employ- 
ment. After  several  attempts  they  learn  to 
handle  themselves  in  awkward  positions 
to  meet  the  competition  of  more  experi- 
enced men. 

If  buckles  in  the  plates  are  to  be  mini- 
mized the  structure  must  be  designed  so 
that  as  much  of  the  welding  as  possible 
may  be  done  with  automatic  machines. 

Automatic  Welding  Machines 

The  automatic  machines  are  of  two 
general  types  designated  by  their  patented 


trade  names  as  Unionmelt  and  Unamatic. 
The  Unionmelt  uses  a  glass  sand  which 
is  deposited  on  the  seam  to  be  welded  as 
the  wire  is  fed  to  the  work.  The  welding 
wire  is  coated  with  copper.  The  fusing  is 
started  by  placing  a  small  compact  mass 
of  steel  wool  in  contact  with  the  welding 
rod  and  the  steel  work  before  turning  on 
the  current.  Once  the  welding  is  started 
the  machine  continues  to  fuse  the  rod  and 
the  steel  work  in  a  molten  stream  at  the 
same  time  melting  and  fusing  a  coating 
of  the  glass  over  the  work.  The  glass  dis- 
engages itself  from  the  work  as  it  cools 
and  the  excess  glass  sand  is  picked  up  by 
the  vacuum  suction  machine  for  subse- 
quent use. 

A  small  piece  of  steel  is  held  against  the 
edge  of  the  plate  at  the  end  of  the  welded 
seam  to  keep  the  molten  metal  from  flow- 
ing away  from  the  weld  before  it  sets. 

The  Unamatic  machine  has  two  motors 
running  in  opposite  directions,  one  feed- 
ing the  welding  wire  toward  and  one  draw- 
ing the  wire  away  from  the  work  by  means 
of  a  difi"erential  similar  to  an  automobfle 
rear  end.  The  feed  motor  runs  at  constant 
speed  and  the  draw  motor  at  variable 
speed  depending  on  the  voltage  across  the 
arc.  When  the  welding  rod  touches  the 
work  the  draw  motor  draws  it  away  form- 
ing the  arc.  The  flux  is  in  the  form  of  a 
tape  %"  wide  pressed  onto  a  fine  wire 
mesh.  It  is  automatically  wrapped  around 
the  welding  rod  and  forms  a  flux  coating 
over  the  arc.  The  eyes  of  the  welders  have 
to  be  protected  by  actinic  glass  while  oper- 
ating the  Unamatic  welder. 

Since  machine  welding  has  to  be  done 
on  a  horizontal  plane  the  work  has  to  be 
arranged  to  bring  the  parts  to  be  welded 
together  as  nearly  level  as  possible.  It  is 
possible  to  deposit  metal  in  a  weld  by  the 
machines  against  an  adverse  angle  of  7 
degrees  (1^"  to  1  foot)  but  it  is  better 
to  limit  the  adverse  angle  to  about  5  de- 
grees (about  1  1/16"  to  the  foot ) .  That  is 
to  say  if  the  work  is  5  degrees  out  of  level 
the  weld  will  cool  fast  enough  to  keep  the 
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molten  metal  from  flowing  away  from  the 
weld. 

Machine  Welding 

Where  two  plates  are  to  be  joined  a 
light  downhand  manual  weld  is  made  on 
the  upper  side.  The  plates  are  turned  over 
and  a  groove  is  burned  along  the  seam 
with  a  hook  burner  or  gouging  tool  which 
also  removes  the  flux  and  slag  from  the 
manual  weld.  The  burning  warms  the  ad- 
jacent metal  and  prompt  welding  by  the 
automatic  welding  machine  produces  an 
excellent  job. 

If  the  plates  are  thick  enough  to  war- 
rant they  are  beveled  before  assembly,  a 
light  hand  weld  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
"\'"  and  the  seam  machine  welded.  The 
plates  are  then  turned  over  and  a  finish 
machine  weld  made  on  the  other  side. 

The  ideal  method  of  preparing  the 
edges  of  the  plates  is  to  plane  them.  The 
edges  can  also  be  prepared  by  cutting 
them  with  the  acetylene  flame. 

The  use  of  copper  strip  or  glass  sand 
backing  has  practically  been  abandoned. 
If  a  steel  backing  strip  is  used  it  must  be 
welded  on  the  edges  to  prevent  corrosion 
between  the  plate  and  the  backing  strip. 
This  will  not  stop  fatigue  corrosion  taking 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  plates  near  the 
backing  strip. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  tack  weld 
strongbacks  across  a  refractory  butt  to 
bring  it  to  its  proper  place  before  welding. 

Where  a  vertical  flange  of  an  angle  or 
vertical  plate  is  to  be  welded  to  a  hori- 
zontal plate  the  welding  head  is  tilted  and 
a  weld  is  made  on  each  side  of  the  vertical 
flange  or  plate,  the  machine  going  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other. 

Another  method  applicable  to  plates 
•K"  thick  or  less  is  to  leave  a  gap  of  ^" 
between  the  vertical  flange  of  the  angle  or 
vertical  plate.  The  glass  sand  is  piled  on 
the  back  side  of  the  vertical  member  and 
the  weld  is  made  on  the  front  side.  The 
glass  sand  on  the  front  side  comes  from 
the  feed  on  the  machine.  The  weld  will 
flow  through  the  ^/s"  gap  and  fuse  a  film 
of  glass  on  each  side  of  the  vertical  mem- 
ber and  will  complete  the  weld  in  one  pass. 
The  heat  flowing  to  the  glass  sand  cools 
the  surface  of  the  weld  and  keeps  the 
molten  part  imprisoned  until  it  has  a 
chance  to  set. 

A  third  method  is  to  have  two  welding 
heads,  one  on  each  side  of  the  vertical 
plate  or  angle  and  weld  simultaneously 
from  both  sides.  This  method  entails  less 
heat  loss,  less  current  and  the  welding  is 
done  faster  than  with  either  a  single  pass 
on  one  side  or  a  pass  on  each  side  con- 
secutivelv. 
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Proposed  midship  section  for  a  ivelded  C-i  hull 


The  size  of  the  vertical  angle  or  plate 
to  be  welded  is  limited  by  the  portal  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  machine.  Where 
the  vertical  plate  is  4  to  5  feet  high  as  in 
the  case  of  a  floor  plate  the  carrying  car- 
riage becomes  quite  large. 

A  fourth  method  is  to  make  a  mark 
across  the  work  under  the  member  to  be 
attached  to  act  as  a  starting  guide.  Two 
welding  heads  with  a  gear  wheel  running 
on  a  small  geared  track,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  vertical  plate  are  fitted  with  single 
phase,  two  pole,  one-half  horsepower  Sel- 
svn  or  Svnchro-tie  motors  so  thev  will 


travel  in  step  along  the  work,  thus  keeping 
the  two  welding  rods  in  register. 

To  secure  small  fillets  with  the  weld- 
ing machines,  small  welding  wire  must  be 
used  and  to  avoid  the  chore  of  changing 
the  size  of  the  wire  the  work  should  be  laid 
out  as  far  as  possible  to  use  the  smallest 
standard  fillet  that  will  give  sufficient 
strength. 

Thermit  Weld  Process 

In  cases  like  the  beam  brackets  and 
similar  connections  where  there  are  two 
or  three  standing  flanges  coming  together 
at  an  intersection  it  is  possible  to  make 
molds  of  refractorv  materials  and  weld 
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Uichint    Wrids  Ktachine   •eld    lop  and   boHo 

Boltom    plahng    srams   and    bulls 

Inner    bollom   seams   and    bolls 

Center    girder    bulls 

Deck   seams   and    bulls  Doan    hand   manual    ield 
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Double   Synchro-tie  Machine    Welds 
Center   {irder   to  inner    boltom 
floors    lo  inner    boltom 
Beam    aeb  to  deck    plating 
Flange   lo  frame   margin    brackets 
Frame  brackets  to  inner    bottom  ~ 

Horijonlal    sliKener    to   hatch    coaming 
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Verlical    Wi:^oal  Fillet  Welds 
Floors  to  center   girder 
Intercostal    girders  to  solid    (lo 
Frames   'o  side   plating 
Hatch   coaming    brackets 


Intermittent  Horizontal   Manual  Welds 
Intercostal   girders   to  inner   bottom 
Intercostal   girders  lo  bottom   plating 
Floors  to  bottom   platin! 


Machine    Welds 

Brackets  lo  aeb  at  each  end  of  b 
Light  pass  manual  aeld  on  back 
Turn   over   for   machine  aeld   in'V 


the   flanges  together  with   the  Thermit 
weld  process. 

Manual  Welding 

Obviously  there  must  be  some  "hand 
welding"  done  to  finish  the  work.  For- 
merly the  "step  back"  method  was  used. 
It  consists  of  : 

(1 )  Depositing  a  bead  3"  to  12"  long 
in  the  seam — skip  3"  to  12" — deposit  a 
bead  3"  to  1 2"  long — skip  3"  to  1 2"— de- 
posit a  bead  3"  to  12"  long  and  stop. 

(2)  Go  back  and  deposit  a  bead  be- 
tween the  previous  welds  and  stop. 

(3)  Chip  the  root  of  the  former  weld 
to  remove  all  traces  of  the  flux  that  may 
be  present. 

(4)  Deposit  beads  of  welding  on  the 
back  side  in  the  same  manner  as  ( 1 ) . 

(5)  Deposit  beads  of  welding  on  the 
front  side  in  the  same  manner  as  ( 1 ) . 

More  recently  the  multiple  pass  method 
is  used.  Weld  the  butt  of  the  plate  con- 
tinuously from  edge  to  edge  in  an  upward 
direction  if  the  butt  is  vertical  using  a 
4/32"  rod  in  the  bottom  of  the  "V"— 
make  the  next  pass  with  a  5/32"  rod — 


Machine   Welds 

Flange  lo  beam   aeb   plate 

Flange   lo  frame    aeb    plate 

Turn  o.er    for    machine    aeld    in     V 
Light    pass   manual    aeld  on    back- 


Manual    Welds 

Assembly  butts  of  center  girde 
Assembly  bulls  of  side  plating 
Assembly    seams   of   side   plating 


Machine    Welds 

Assembly    bulls   of   bollom   plating 

Assembly    seams   of  bollom    plating 

Assembly    bulls  of   inner    bottom  Overhead*  ma'nu^  aeld 

Assembly    bulls   of  deck  V*'' 

Doanhand    manual   aeld-  '~~ 

Overhead    manual    finish    aeld- 


HATCH    COAMING    DETAILS 

Machine    aelds 


Doan   hand    manual   aeld 
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and  complete  the  weld  with  a  third  pass 
using  a  6/32"  rod.  Making  manual  welds 
with  larger  rods  generally  results  in  buck- 
ling the  plates.  The  process  requires  that 
the  operator  weld  continuously  without  a 
rest  until  the  butt  is  finished  or  the  work 
will  cool  and  set  up  strains  in  the  weld. 

The  purpose  of  changing  the  size  of  the 
welding  rod  for  the  succeeding  passes  is 
on  account  of  penetration.  The  "V"  weld 
angle  in  plates  up  to  ^i"  thick  is  usually 
60  degrees  and  the  thin  edge  of  the  plate  is 
about  '  s"  thick  which  permits  the  use  of 
the  4/32"  rod.  The  gap  gets  larger  as  it 
approaches  the  surface  of  the  plate  and  a 
larger  rod  is  necessary  to  get  sufficient 
heat  for  penetration.  If  an  equal  "V"  is 
cut  on  each  side  of  the  plate  and  the  sub- 
sequent passes  made  from  both  sides,  less 
welding  rod  is  required  and  there  is  less 
buckling  of  the  plate  at  the  butt. 

Intermittent  welding  is  accepted  in 
places  where  water  tightness  and  excessive 
strength  are  not  required.  This  consists  of 
welding  for  a  distance  of  3"  leaving  a 
space  between  so  the  welded  places  are 
from  8"  to  1 2"  centers,  called  chain  weld- 
ing if  the  welded  places  are  opposite  and 


staggered  welding  if  they  are  not  opposite. 
It  is  now  conceded  that  a  "Hght  continu- 
ous weld"  is  stronger  than  an  "intermit- 
tent weld"  and  is  quicker  to  make.  Also 
the  defect  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  intermittent  weld  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  flux  and  slag  is  avoided. 

When  the  human  element  is  overcome  a 
continuous  weld  will  be  made  in  one  pass 
from  both  sides  simultaneously,  each 
welder  using  a  light  rod  and  low  heat  at 
a  much  faster  rate  than  is  now  possible 
using  multiple  passes. 

The  intermittent  weld  will  still  have  to 
be  used  when  there  are  drainage  serrations 
in  the  structure. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  hand  welding 
as  strong  as  machine  welding  but  even  a 
hand  welded  seam  made  by  a  skilled  oper- 
ator is  stronger  than  a  riveted  seam. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  build  up  a 
seam  by  either  the  "step  back"  or  the 
"multiple  pass"  methods  without  remov- 
ing all  traces  of  flux  or  slag  from  the  pre-  ^ 
vious  work,  the  heat  will  volatilize  the 
flux  from  the  previous  pass  and  cause 
minute  bubbles  throughout  the  weld.  The 
porous  places  will  have  to  be  chipped  out 
and  rewelded  to  prevent  corrosion  within 
the  weld. 

Speed  is  the  essence  of  good  welding  as 
the  plate  has  a  chance  to  cool  as  a  unit 
instead  of  being  cold  in  one  place  and  hot 
in  another.  A  rudimentary  precept  applic- 
able to  all  welding  is  "Keep  the  work  and 
the  tools  clean." 

Bottom  Plating 

The  plates  of  the  bottom  of  the  ship  are 
pressed  to  shape  and  assembled  on  the 
welding  rack.  Each  strake  is  placed  end 
to  end  and  the  butts  welded  on  the  water 
side  with  a  light  pass  manual  weld  in  the 
bottom  of  the  "\'"  followed  by  a  machine 
weld.  The  strakes  are  then  placed  edge  to 
edge  and  receive  a  light  pass  manual  weld 
in  the  bottom  of  the  "V"  followed  by  a 
machine  weld.  Any  buckling  that  develops 
is  corrected  by  heating  and  cooling. 

The  large  sheet  is  braced,  turned  over 
and  lifted  to  the  building  slip.  After  the 
sheets  are  assembled  on  the  building  slip 
a  light  pass  manual  overhead  weld  is  run 
on  the  under  side  of  the  remaining  seams 
after  which  any  buckling  is  corrected  by 
heating  and  cooling. 

To  save  time  a  light  pass  down  hand 
weld  can  be  run  in  the  bottom  of  the  "V". 
The  seams  and  butts  are  cleaned  of  all 
flux  and  slag  by  gouging  and  chipping  and 
finish  welded  by  machine  on  the  dry  side 
in  long  runs.  The  overhead  finish  weld 
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on  the  water  side  is  run  along  the  remain- 
ing seams  without  holding  back  the  other 
work. 

The  shrinkage  varies,  averaging  about 
59^  of  the  surface  weld  gap  per  butt  or 
seam.  The  shrinkage  coefficient  for  butt 
welding  is  not  the  same  as  for  fillet  weld- 
ing when  done  automatically  by  machine. 

Inner  Bottom 

To  make  the  strength  of  the  floors  of 
the  inner  bottom  effective,  the  floors  on 
each  side  of  the  centerline  girder  should 
be  directly  opposite.  If  each  side  of  the 
inner  bottom  is  made  as  a  unit  uneven 
lengthwise  shrinkage  may  cause  failure  of 
the  corresponding  floors  on  each  side  of 
the  centerline  girder  to  register.  Also  a 
very  important  vertical  weld,  that  of  the 
floor  to  the  centerline  girder  will  have  to 
be  made  within  the  double  bottom  where 
inspection  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  light. 
To  insure  good  workmanship  the  best  pro- 
cedure is  to  weld  a  section  clear  across  the 
inner  bottom. 

There  are  from  8  to  10  bents  consist- 
ing of  one  solid  floor  and  two  intermediate 
open  floors  per  bent  in  the  length  of  the 
hold.  Each  double  bottom  bent  consisting 
of  the  inner  bottom  plating,  one  solid 
floor,  two  open  floors,  four  intercostal 
girders  and  one  center  girder  weighs  ap- 
proximately 12  tons  of  2000  pounds. 

If  all  the  floors  were  made  of  the  solid 
type,  much  of  the  hand  welding  such  as 
the  end  of  the  struts,  and  the  ends  of  the 
flanges  can  be  eliminated. 

To  build  a  ship  of  the  C-3  size  the 
cranes  should  have  a  radius  of  64  feet  to 
reach  the  centerline  of  the  ship.  To  effect 
economy  in  welding  at  least  5  bents  should 
be  welded  into  a  unit  assembly  giving  a 
lift  of  60  tons.  By  having  two  cranes,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  ship  making  a  lift  on 
the  quarter  beam  or  45  feet  radius  the 
load  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  stand- 
ard shipyard  cranes.  The  height  to  the 
boom  pin  should  be  75  to  80  feet  to  clear 
all  obstructions  and  the  crane  should  be 
capable  of  lifting  40  tons  at  64  feet  radius. 

Once  provision  is  made  to  lift  the  sec- 
tions the  welding  procedure  becomes  quite 
simple.  Place  the  inner  bottom  strakes 
horizontally  butt  to  butt  and  weld  them. 
Move  the  long  strips  together  and  weld 
the  fore  and  aft  seams  as  described  for 
bottom  plating.  Lay  the  centerline  girder 
plates  horizontally  butt  to  butt  and  weld 
them  as  described  for  bottom  plating. 
Erect  the  center  plate  girder  vertically 
and  weld  to  the  inner  bottom  using  the 
duplex  Synchro-tie  welding  heads. 

The  assembly  of  the  stiffeners  to  the 
solid    floors,   brackets   and   stiffeners   to 


open  floors  and  stiffeners  to  intercostal 
girders  is  arranged  to  do  all  the  welding 
by  machine  on  the  flat  from  one  side  with 
the  exception  of  one  stiffener  on  the  under 
side  of  each  floor.  The  floor  has  to  be 
turned  over  to  weld  this  stiffener.  Where 
the  flanges  intersect  on  the  open  floor  the 
Thermit  weld  process  can  be  used.  The 
frames  of  the  open  floors  for  a  distance 
amidships  can  be  made  from  an  18"  x  4"  x 
.45"  X  .625"  (42.7  lbs.)  channel  split  with 
the  hydrogen  flame  to  form  the  drainage 
serrations  but  elsewhere  are  best  made  as 
described  under  side  framing. 

After  assembly  the  floors  are  erected 
on  the  inner  bottom,  welded  to  the  center 
girder  by  hand  and  welded  from  each  side 
to  the  inner  bottom  by  machine.  See  IMa- 
chine  Welded  Side  Plating  for  discussion 
of  the  shrinkage. 

The  intercostal  girders  are  erected  in 
place  and  welded  to  the  solid  floor  at  one 
end  manually.  Up  to  this  point  all  of  the 
welding  with  the  exception  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  floors  to  the  center  girder,  the 
attachment  of  one  end  of  the  intercostal 
girders  to  the  solid  floor  and  the  light  pass 
work  has  been  done  by  machine. 

Also  only  continuous  members  have 
been  welded  by  machine — that  is — the 
inner  bottom  and  the  floors  after  attach- 
ment to  the  center  girder  are  solid  metal 
clear  across.  In  this  way  transverse  shrink- 
age has  been  eliminated  as  a  disturbing 
factor. 

Welding  the  free  ends  of  the  intercostal 
girders  to  the  floors  presents  a  difficulty 
on  account  of  the  shrinkage.  However  in- 
termittent welding  or  a  light  pass  continu- 
ous weld  is  acceptable  and  by  separating 
the  end  of  the  intercostal  girder  from  the 
floor  a  little  with  a  gib  headed  fin  to  allow 
for  about  5%  of  the  weld  as  shrinkage 
the  floors  will  spring  back  into  place  close 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
only  remaining  hand  welding  is  the  at- 
tachment of  the  intercostal  girders  to  the 
inner  bottom  by  intermittent  welding  and 
the  attachment  of  the  stiffeners  of  the 
intercostal  girders  to  the  frames  and  floors 
of  the  open  floors. 

Before  the  inner  bottom  assembly  is 
lifted  the  top  side  of  the  shell  plating  and 
the  floors  should  have  clip  attachments 
welded  in  convenient  places  to  draw  the 
work  together  with  turnbuckles.  The 
drawing  up  of  the  work  can  be  done  with 
powerful  magnets  but  considerable  in- 
vestment in  magnetic  equipment  is  re- 
quired. 

Some  of  the  clips  have  to  be  arranged 
to  lift  the  inner  bottom  assembly  and  turn 
it  over  and  the  top  surface  has  to  be  pro- 


vided with  attachments  to  lift  it  to  place. 
Once  the  assembly  is  placed  all  connec- 
tion to  the  shell  with  the  exception  of  the 
center  girder  and  the  ends  of  the  floors 
under  the  margin  plate  is  by  intermittent 
welding  and  is  done  by  hand.  When  the 
large  units  are  assembled  the  finish  weld 
of  the  inner  bottom  butt  is  made  by 
machine. 

At  the  end  of  each  inner  bottom  assem- 
bly a  solid  floor  is  fitted  with  a  top  flange 
which  serves  as  a  backing  strip.  The 
athwartship  top  seam  is  welded  by  ma- 
chine and  the  two  edges  of  the  backing 
strip  are  fillet  welded  underneath  by  over- 
head welding. 

A  better  method  is  to  put  the  inner  bot- 
tom plating  athwartship  butt  between  two 
floors.  Make  a  light  pass  overhead  man- 
ual weld  from  the  under  side  and  complete 
the  weld  by  machine  on  top.  This  avoids 
subsequent  fatigue  corrosion  of  the  inner 
bottom  plating  near  the  backing  strip. 

To  save  time  a  light  pass  down  hand 
manual  weld  can  be  run  in  the  bottom  of 
the  "V".  The  butt  is  cleaned  of  all  flux 
and  slag  by  gouging  and  chipping  and 
finish  welded  on  top  by  machine.  The 
overhead  finish  weld  on  the  bottom  is  then 
made  without  holding  back  the  other 
work. 

Tee  Flanges 

Where  shapes  consisting  of  a  web  with 
a  flange  on  the  edge  like  frames,  brackets, 
beams,  and  stiffeners  have  to  be  made  up 
it  is  always  best  from  a  welding  point  of 
view  to  make  them  in  the  form  of  a  tee 
because  the  tee  flange  can  be  laid  flat  and 
the  web  tacked  in  place  vertically.  A 
fillet  weld  is  made  simultaneously  on  both 
sides  with  a  duplex  welding  head. 

Where  a  member  is  curved  it  is  awk- 
ward to  support  if  the  welding  heads  run 
on  a  platform  to  which  the  tee  flange  is 
attached.  If  the  welding  heads  are  sus- 
pended from  above,  the  carriage  is  raised 
and  lowered  to  follow  the  work. 

In  contrast  if  an  "angle  flange"  is 
welded  to  the  web,  the  web  is  laid  flat  and 
the  angle  flange  tacked  to  the  edge.  Be- 
fore it  can  be  welded  by  machine  a  light 
pass  manual  weld  has  to  be  run  down 
hand  in  the  bottom  of  the  "V",  or  on  the 
back  if  the  flange  is  straight. 

However,  curvature  of  the  web  plate 
presents  no  difficulty  as  the  welding  head 
runs  on  a  horizontal  surface  of  the  web 
plate.  The  curvature  is  lateral  instead  of 
vertical. 

Where  two  members  one  of  which  has 
a  tee  flange  and  one  an  angle  flange  come 
together  the  tee  flange  has  to  be  carried  on 
to  the  plating.  See  the  lower  margin  brack- 
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et  of  the  frame.  By  making  models  and 
testing  to  destruction  it  was  found  that 
(if  the  tee  flange  was  not  carried  through) 
the  welding  of  the  web  to  the  side  plating 
tore  away  in  every  case. 

Side  Framing 

All  the  side  framing  in  the  ship  is  cut 
to  shape  from  plates.  The  inner  edge  has 
a  flange  welded  on  forming  a  large  angle. 
At  the  sections  where  there  is  considerable 
curvature  the  webs  of  the  frames  will  be 
cut  and  welded  to  save  material.  This 
does  away  with  the  expensive  use  of  the 
furnace  for  bending  frames. 

The  bracket  to  the  margin  plate  will  be 
cut  to  shape  and  the  Tee  flange  welded  on 
by  a  duplex  machine  head  or  by  the  ma- 
chine making  a  fillet  weld  on  each  side 
separately. 

The  frame  web,  4"  standing  flange  and 
the  margin  bracket  will  be  assembled  on 
the  flat  and  a  light  pass  manual  weld 
made  in  the  bottom  of  the  "V"  followed 
by  a  machine  weld.  At  the  junction  of  the 
margin  bracket  flange  and  the  side  frame 
flange  where  the  machine  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage the  weld  is  made  by  the  Thermit 
process  or  by  manual  welding.  The  frame 
is  then  turned  over  and  the  light  finish 
weld  is  made  by  machine  on  the  other  side. 

The  3"  X  4"  x  ^s"  clips  are  welded  on 
to  take  the  carriage  bolts  fastening  the 
cargo  battens.  Another  method  is  to  slot 
the  web  of  the  frame  and  attach  a  hook 
bracket  in  the  slot.  A  third  method  is  to 
burn  holes  in  the  flange  of  the  frame  but 
the  flange  has  to  be  made  a  little  heavier 
to  have  this  method  accepted.  The  side 
stringers  are  put  in  and  hand  welded  after 
the  frames  are  erected. 

Decks 

The  decks  are  welded  into  large  assem- 
blies that  are  convenient  to  be  lifted.  The 
size  of  the  hatch  that  has  been  chosen  for 
the  C-3  ships  is  approximately  40  feet 
long  and  24  feet  wide.  The  hatch  coaming 
and  deck  is  welded  into  a  unit  on  the 
welding  table.  The  weight  of  the  section 
of  the  deck  40  feet  long  including  the 
hatch  is  about  50  tons  and  each  additional 
beam  space  adds  about  3  1/3  tons. 

The  plates  are  laid  end  to  end  and  the 
butts  welded  as  described  under  bottom 
plating.  The  edges  are  brought  together 
and  welded  consecutively  making  a  large 
sheet  of  deck  plating. 

The  beam  webs  are  laid  flat  to  have  the 
flange  and  the  brackets  welded  on  as  de- 
scribed under  frames.  .Another  method  is 
to  burn  off  one  flange  of  a  channel  with  a 
hydrogen  flame  or  order  the  flange  sheared 
off  at  the  mill  and  attach  the  brackets 


afterwards.  They  are  then  erected  in  place 
on  the  deck  plating  and  welded  by  ma- 
chine. The  crowned  deck  will  be  raised  at 
the  side  so  the  crowned  deck  beams  will 
fit  in  place.  See  machine  welded  side  plat- 
ing for  shrinkage. 

The  hatch  coaming  is  laid  face  up  and 
the  half  rounds  welded  on.  The  half  round 
is  welded  to  the  horizontal  hatch  cover 
rest.  The  hatch  coaming  is  turned  over 
and  the  horizontal  members  above  the 
deck  welded  to  it.  The  bottom  horizontal 
plate  of  the  hatch  girder  is  welded  to  the 
hatch  coaming  by  making  a  light  pass 
manual  weld  in  the  bottom  of  the  "V 
and  finishing  with  a  machine  weld. 

The  hatch  coaming  assembly  is  brought 
into  place  on  the  inboard  beam  brackets. 
The  end  of  the  beam  brackets  are  man- 
ually welded  to  the  outboard  side  of  the 
coaming  and  the  fillet  weld  of  the  deck  to 
the  hatch  coaming  is  made  by  hand. 

The  deck  assembly  is  turned  over,  and 
the  attachment  of  the  deck  to  the  hatch 
coaming  and  the  finish  weld  of  the  deck 
seams  and  butts  are  made  by  machine. 

The  vertical  brackets  above  the  deck — 
the  attachment  of  the  beam  brackets  to 
the  lower  plate  of  the  hatch  girder — and 
the  intercostals  between  the  beam  brackets 
at  the  hatch  girder  are  welded  manually. 

The  deck  assembly  section  is  lifted  to 
place  in  the  ship — the  erection  clips  put 
on  the  outboard  beam  brackets  and  tem- 
porary stanchions  put  under  the  hatch 
coaming.  The  deck  is  then  adjusted  for 
height  and  width  and  the  beams  tack 
welded  to  the  frames. 

Where  the  flanges  of  the  frames  and  the 
beam  brackets  come  together  refractory 
molds  are  fitted  and  all  flange  welds  made 
simultaneously  by  the  Thermit  process. 
The  multiple  pass  manual  method  is  used 
to  weld  the  bracket  plate  of  the  beam 
bracket  to  the  frame.  See  Side  Plating, 
Manual  welded  frames  for  work  to  be 
done  before  the  frames  can  finally  be 
welded. 

The  assembly  butt  of  the  deck  has 
either  an  overhead  manual  weld  or  a  down 
hand  weld  in  the  bottom  of  the  "V"  fol- 
lowed by  a  machine  weld  on  top.  An  over- 
head manual  weld  on  the  under  side  fin- 
ishes the  down  hand  manual  weld. 

Stanchions 

The  stanchions  shown  are  20"  outside 
diameter  and  1>k"  thick  made  of  two 
thicknesses  and  three  plates  in  the  round 
machine  welded.  These  can  be  of  large 
O.  D.  pipe  but  the  pipe  has  to  be  ordered 
and  made  at  the  factory  at  higher  cost 
than  they  can  be  made  at  the  shipyard.  If 
the  stanchions   are  made  of  structural 


shapes  there  is  no  saving  in  weight  for  a 
column  of  the  height  shown. 

Side  Plating — Manual  Welded  Frames 

The  side  plating  is  laid  off  on  the  model 
to  segregate  the  various  forms.  Amidships 
there  is  a  large  section  that  can  be  made 
as  a  plane  surface — another  at  the  bilge  as 
part  of  a  cylinder — another  at  the  bilge 
quarter  length  of  the  vessel  as  an  approxi- 
mate cylinder  or  side  of  a  cone. 

About  110  lineal  feet  of  the  flat  side 
plating  weighs  about  50  tons,  a  suitable 
lift  for  two  cranes.  The  plates  are  laid 
butt  to  butt  and  welded  on  the  yard  plat- 
form. Then  the  strakes  are  placed  edge  to 
edge  and  welded  into  a  large  sheet  as  de- 
scribed under  bottom  plating.  The  upper 
edge  is  left  with  some  material  for  trim- 
ming and  fairing. 

The  assembly  clips  are  welded  on  and 
the  large  sheet  hoisted  to  place.  The  up- 
per deck  attachment  to  the  shell  can  be 
welded  by  machine  after  the  initial  hand 
weld  is  made  and  with  some  provision  for 
procedure  the  other  decks  can  be  welded 
in  part. 

The  frames  may  be  welded  to  the  side 
plating  with  staggered  or  chain  intermit- 
tent welds  but  preferably  by  means  of  a 
light  pass  manual  weld  on  each  side. 

The  frames  are  spaced  2'-6"  centers  and 
the  webs  are  Yj"  thick.  The  side  plating 
is  a  little  over  Ss"  thick.  Ordinarily  the 
rules  call  for  chain  or  staggered  ■>^"  fillet 
welds  3"  long  12"  centers  against  the  side 
plating.  There  is  a  growing  prejudice 
against  intermittent  welding  on  account 
of  the  flux  and  slag  deposit  at  each  end 
of  the  3"  welds. 

The  intermittent  welding  gives  an  at- 
tachment area  of  2.25  square  inches  per 
lineal  foot  of  frame.  If  a  3/ 1 6"  continuous 
fillet  weld  on  each  side  of  the  frame  is 
used  the  attachment  area  is  4.5  square 
inches  per  lineal  foot.  For  a  '4"  continu- 
ous fillet  weld  on  each  side  of  the  frame 
the  attachment  area  is  6  square  inches.  In 
a  riveted  ship  using  %"  rivets  6  diameters 
centers  the  attachment  area  of  metal  is 
1.38  square  inches. 

Obviously,  properly  made  3/16"  con- 
tinuous fillet  welds  are  ample,  in  fact  if 
it  were  not  for  the  difficulty  of  getting 
welders  to  make  them,  \s"  continuous 
fillet  welds  would  be  perfectly  satis- 
factory. 

After  the  side  plating  is  attached  in 
place,  horseshoe  strongbacks  are  placed 
over  the  frames  and  the  ends  welded  to 
the  plating.  .A  wedge  is  driven  between 
the  yoke  of  the  horseshoe  and  the  flange 
of  the  frame.  The  toe  of  the  frame  should 
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be  held  a  few  thousands  of  an  inch  away 
from  the  side  plating  by  a  gib  headed  fin 
gauge  to  relieve  as  much  as  possible  the 
buckle  that  forms  as  the  fillets  cool.  The 
vertical  movement  of  the  frames  is  taken 
care  of  as  the  frame  slides  in  the  horse- 
shoes. The  tack  welds  are  broken  and  the 
welding  proceeds  from  the  bottom  up. 

In  100  feet  there  are  40  frames.  Two 
3/16"  fillet  welds  to  the  side  plating 
makes  -/s"  of  weld  per  frame.  Forty 
frames  at  y/'=l5"  of  weld  metal  in  100 
feet.  57f  of  15"=.75"  shrinkage  provided 
the  work  is  done  by  top  flight  welders. 
Two  ^4"  fillet  welds  per  frame  gives  1" 
shrinkage  using  the  same  coefficient. 

In  shipyard  welding  a  section  should  be 
laid  up  and  the  shrinkage  coefficient  ob- 
served for  the  particular  welders.  It  will 
run  as  high  as  6.25%  in  some  cases  or 
25%  greater. 

After  the  coefficient  is  determined  every 
group  of  two  or  three  frames  is  moved 
1/6"  plus  or  minus  to  take  up  the  fore 
and  aft  shrinkage  of  the  side  plating  be- 
ginning at  a  bulkhead  and  working  both 
ways  to  the  end  of  the  section. 

When  the  frames  are  welded  the  side 
plating  buckles  are  corrected  by  heating 
and  cooling  before  finally  welding  the 
decks  in  position.  After  the  sections  are 
welded  the  butts  between  are  cut  to 
length,  beveled  both  ways  from  the  half 
thickness  of  the  plate  and  welded  from 
each  side  equally  using  multiple  passes. 

Side  Plating,  Machine  "Welded  Frames 

The  purpose  of  using  machine  welding 
to  attach  the  frames  to  the  side  plating  is 
to  avoid  the  laborious  hand  welding  job 
and  to  do  away  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
buckling  of  the  plates. 

One  frame  and  its  lower  end  bracket 
plus  the  plating  between  two  frames 
weigh  about  2  tons.  Twelve  frames  to- 
gether with  the  side  plating  weighs  24 
tons  and  makes  up  into  a  section  30  feet 
long.  This  is  about  as  large  a  section  that 
is  practical  to  handle  as  will  be  seen  later. 

The  three  decks  and  the  inner  bottom 
have  slightly  different  shrinkage  coeffici- 
ents due  to  the  difference  in  proportion  of 
weld  penetration  to  the  thickness  of  the 
plate.  The  welding  machine  makes  a 
3/16"  fillet  on  each  side  of  the  beam  web 
plates  in  each  case  but  the  thick  plating 
of  the  weather  deck  will  not  have  as  much 
shrinkage  as  the  thinner  plating  of  the 
other  decks  and  the  inner  bottom.  The 
final  correction  is  made  at  the  end  of  each 
section  assembly  so  while  the  length  of 
the  ship  as  a  whole  is  the  same  in  each 
case  the  bracket  of  the  beam  that  is  at- 


tached to  the  frame  at  any  one  deck  may 
not  be  in  correct  fore  and  aft  position  to 
register  with  the  frame  at  that  deck 
position. 

A  batten  is  lifted  from  the  various 
decks  giving  the  exact  distances  of  the 
brackets  from  a  fixed  datum  line. 

The  side  plating  is  laid  down  and  welded 
into  a  large  sheet  as  described  for  bottom 
plating.  The  frame  lines  are  laid  off  on 
the  plating  but  the  shrinkage  as  deter- 
mined from  the  shrinkage  coefficient  is 
added  to  the  actual  length  of  the  battens 
each  frame  or  group  of  two  or  three  frames 
being  moved  to  bring  them  in  register 
with  the  various  decks  and  the  inner  bot- 
tom. The  frames  will  not  be  in  a  true 
plane  throughout  their  height  but  must 
be  kept  in  a  true  athwartship  plane  at  the 
inner  bottom  and  the  places  where  the 
decks  intersect.  Otherwise  they  will  not 
register  with  the  double  bottom  floors  and 
the  deck  beam  brackets. 


Where  the  vessel  is  straight  sided  amid- 
ships or  the  width  is  narrow  as  at  the  bow 
no  difficulty  should  be  experienced.  The 
cost  of  mocking  up  the  plating  and  getting 
the  frames  true  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
ship  would  more  than  offset  any  gain  in 
time  or  quality  of  work  that  would  accrue. 

In  30  feet  there  are  12  frames.  Two 
3/16"  fillet  welds  to  the  side  plating 
makes  :>«"  of  weld  metal  per  frame.  12 
frames  at  •)^":=:4.5"  of  weld  metal  total. 
12.5%  of  4. 5"=. 56"  shrinkage  if  the 
work  is  done  by  machine. 

If  shrinkage  allowance  calculations  are 
to  be  made  by  using  averages  the  total 
shrinkage  of  each  end  of  the  section  from 
the  center  must  be  kept  to  about  half  the 
thickness  of  the  bracket  plates.  Otherwise 
greater  or  less  shrinkage  will  cause  the 
frame  to  miss  the  beam  bracket  too  much 
to  get  a  proper  landing  for  the  weld. 
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(Continued 
turned  at  a  farther  distance,  due  to  upper 
favorable  wind  bending  the  sound  wave 
downward  again  from  the  upper  levels. 
While  the  range  of  the  signal  traveling 
against  the  wind  is  always  reduced,  this 
reduction  is  variable  with  winds  of  equal 
velocity,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  va- 
riation may  be  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
homogeneity  of  the  transmitting  medium 
at  any  given  time.  Since  changes  in  tem- 
perature are  frequently  accompanied  by 
changes  in  density,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
variation  in  temperature  between  the  sig- 
nal and  the  observer  will  greatly  affect 
reception  of  the  signal,  due  to  the  bending 
and  distortion  of  the  sound  waves  by 
passing  through  such  non-homogeneous 
medium. 

Humidity  and  Fog 

General  observation  shows  clearly  the 
increase  of  audibility  range  under  condi- 
tions of  fog.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  a 
homogeneous  atmosphere  and  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  humidity  in  lowering  the 
temperature  and  in  reducing  or  checking 
air  currents  and  eddies,  which  refract  and 
reflect  sound  waves.  A  body  of  dry  air 
between  a  signal  and  an  observer  would 
tend  effectually  to  blank  out  the  sound 
signal,  which,  however,  is  restored  as  soon 
as  the  humidity  becomes  uniform. 

Location  of  Signals 

For  long  range  audibility,  it  is  theo- 
retically desirable  to  have  a  sound  signal 
unit  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  prevent  a 
sound  shadow  within  the  range  of  audibil- 


jrom  page  31) 

ity,  due  to  the  earth's  curvature.  How- 
ever, for  the  usual  audibility  ranges  for 
fog  signals,  different  elevations  have  had 
little  effect  on  ranges,  as  shown  by  tests 
in  the  United  States. 

The  location  of  the  signal  unit  should 
be  selected  with  a  view  to  freedom  from 
interference  of  buildings,  trees,  hills  or 
structures  close  to  the  signal.  Such  objects 
may  produce  sound  shadows  at  certain 
distances,  although  the  signal  may  be 
heard  again  at  greater  distances  by  the 
natural  spreading  or  closing  in  of  the 
sound  waves. 

Sound  Signal  Limitations 

A  sound  signal  must  always  be  regard- 
ed as  only  an  auxiliary  aid  to  navigation 
which  cannot  at  all  times  be  relied  upon. 
In  thick  weather  it  is  desirable  to  stop 
the  ship  to  reduce  ship  water  noises  and 
local  noises  on  board  to  enable  the  sound 
of  a  needed  fog  signal  to  be  picked  up. 
Sound  attenuation  in  a  windy  atmosphere 
is  considerable,  due  to  wind  eddies  near 
the  earth's  surface.  Offshore  winds  are 
not  as  favorable  as  winds  from  seaward, 
due  to  non-homogeneity  of  atmospheric 
temperature  and  irregularity  of  wind  eddy 
structure.  Sound  vagaries  due  to  silent 
zones  and  reflected  sound  waves  giving 
a  false  direction  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
source  of  the  signal  dictate  caution  in  the 
use  of  sound  signals.  These  considerations 
led  governmental  authorities  to  research 
in  the  development  of  radio  aids  to  navi- 
gation early  in  the  history  of  radio  devel- 
opment. (Page  53,  please) 
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The  new  round-the-world  liners  are 
coming  through  on  schedule.  President 
Jackson,  number  one  of  this  program  of 
seven  fine  steamers,  was  delivered  on  the 
2Sth  day  of  October,  1940,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  on  November  18,  and  is  now 
well  around  the  world  on  her  first  sched- 
uled voyage,  being  due  to  leave  San  Fran- 
cisco on  INIarch  7  on  her  second  round-the- 
world  cruise.  A  complete  illustrated  de- 
scription of  this  ship  was  published  in  the 
December,  1940,  issue  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review. 

On  January  17,  1941,  the  second  of 
these  ships  cleared  from  San  Francisco  on 
her  maiden  voyage,  having  been  delivered 
on  December  19,  1940.  The  illustrations 
herewith  are  from  photographs  of  that 
ship. 

The  balance  of  the  seven  ships  are  com- 
ing along  on  the  following  delivery  dates: 

President  Hayes February  20,  1941 

President  Garfield April  10,  1941 

President  Adams June  10,  1941 

President  Van  Buren  .  .  .August  12,  1941 
President  Polk October  10,  1941 

These  ships  are  standard  C-3  cargo 
liners  of  Maritime  Commission  design 
adapted  for  the  transport  of  96  first-class 
passengers.  They  are  all  being  built  by 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company.  The  adaptation,  interior 
decoration  and  arrangement  design  is,  we 
understand,  due  to  the  combined  efforts 
of  George  Sharp,  N.-'X.,  the  technical  staff 
of  the  shipyard,  and  the  operating  staff  of 
the  .American  President  Lines.  They  are 
all  to  be  congratulated  on  a  magnificent 
job  that  has  produced  a  delightfully  com- 
fortable and  convenient  country  club 
afloat.  This  atmosphere  is  enhanced  by 
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President  Steamers  Leaving  on 
Maiden  Voyages  Every  Sixty  Days 


the  smooth  operation.  We  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  ride  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Francisco  on  one  of  these  ships,  and  we 
have  never  been  carried  on  any  vehicle 
afloat  or  ashore  with  so  complete  absence 
of  any  sense  of  machinery  in  motion. 

The  hull  demonstrated  a  nice  easy  roll 
in  a  seaway  that  promised  comfort  to  pas- 
sengers on  the  long  legs  of  the  round-the- 
world  voyage.  The  complete  and  efficient 


air  conditioning  of  the  dining  room,  which 
is  the  only  passenger  compartment  with- 
out outside  exposure,  is  another  factor  of 
comfort,  and,  combined  with  the  well- 
nigh-perfect  control  of  refrigeration  in 
the  ship  stores  compartment,  gives  assur- 
ance of  fresh,  tasty  menus  in  an  atmos- 
phere encouraging  to  hearty  appetite. 

We  predict  that  these  will  be  popular 
ships. 


The  dining  room  on  a  round-the-uorld  liner 
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A    Quartering  view  of  round-the-world  liner  President  Monroe 
w    Engine  room  of  President  Monroe 
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by  ^^The  Skipper^* 


Questions  Welcomed.  Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific  Marine  Review,   5  00  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


Cargo  and  Stowage  VIII 


QUESTION 
Why   are   rolls   of   paper   usually 
stowed  on  end  and  ^svhat  special  stow- 
age are  they  given? 

ANSWER 

Paper  is  made  from  vegetable  matter 
reduced  to  pulp,  such  as  wood,  esparto 
grass,  straw,  flax  refuse,  jute,  also  rags. 
It  is  usually  shipped  in  rolls,  though  it 
may  be  packed  in  bales  and  cases,  in 
which  event  it  may  be  stowed  as  ordinary 
general  cargo  according  to  the  method  of 
packing,  taking  particular  care  against 
dampness  and  chafing.  When  shipped  in 
rolls,  paper  must  be  stowed  on  end  to 
avoid  distortion  from  the  true  cylindrical 
form  by  pressure  from  above  which,  if  it 
occurred,  would  involve  considerable  loss 
of  both  paper  and  of  time  as  the  rolls 
would  revolve  eccentrically  when  in  posi- 
tion on  the  printing  presses.  In  some  cases, 
the  ends  of  the  rolls  are  protected  by  cir- 
cular discs  of  wood;  in  other  cases  they 
are  simply  wrapped  with  thick  paper  with 
extra  layers  over  the  ends. 

All  stanchions,  ladders,  etc.,  should  be 
well  covered  with  burlap  to  avoid  chaf- 
age  and  dunnaging  should  be  thorough 
throughout. 

It  is  essential  that  the  ground  tier  be 
stowed  on  a  firm  level  floor,  otherwise  the 
bottom  rolls  will  get  badly  distorted  and 
claims  for  damage  due  to  improper  stow- 
age will  likely  follow.  In  the  end  holds,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  to  ensure 


NOTE:  As  announced  by  "The 
Skipper"  in  the  January  issue  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review^,  a  Civil 
Service  examination  for  Assistant 
Inspector  of  Hulls  was  held  Jan- 
uary 28,  1941.  The  interesting 
feature  of  this  examination  was 
the  radical  change  in  the  system 
of  questions.  Approximately  115 
questions  w^ere  asked.  Along  with 
each  question,  about  five  prob- 
able answ^ers  w^ere  given,  the  can- 
didate being  allow^ed  one  of  the 
five  to  answ^er  the  question.  In 
fact  it  w^as  quite  similar  to  the 
system  of  true  and  false  questions 
being  given  by  the  Cadet  trainers 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  to 
their  Cadets.  No  sketches  w^ere 
required.  Four  problems  w^ere 
given  on  stability  of  w^hich,  one 
was  finding  block  coefficient,  one 
finding  prismatic  coefficient,  one 
finding  metacentric  height  and 
one  by  the  trapezoidal  rule. 


that  the  platform  on  which  the  lower  tier 
of  rolls  is  stowed  is  both  level  and  firm. 
When  a  full  cargo  of  paper  is  carried,  the 
most  satisfactory  way  of  doing  that  is  by 
building  a  platform  consisting  of  a  series 
of  steps,  the  width  of  which  is  to  suit  the 
diameter  of  the  larger  rolls,  the  platform 
to  be  resting  on  well  constructed  bearers. 


When  mixed  cargoes  are  carried,  the 
floor  can  be  leveled  off  up  to  the  turn  of 
bilge  by  other  suitable  cargo,  such  as, 
clean,  dry  lumber  which  is  particularly 
useful  for  this  purpose. 

Small  rolls  about  21"  in  height,  usually 
termed  "cheese  rolls"  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  are  frequently  carried,  and  they 
make  very  useful  beam  fillings. 

The  use  of  cargo  hooks,  crow  or  pinch 
bars  must  on  no  account  be  used  either  for 
handling  or  lifting,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  edges  are  not  damaged  by 
coming  in  contact  with  hatch  coamings 
or  other  obstructions  when  loading  or  dis- 
charging. 

Soft  rope  slings  should  be  used  for 
slinging  paper  rolls.  Rubber  tubing,  has  in  i 
some  instances,  been  fitted  over  the  rope  \ 
to  avoid  tearing  the  paper,  and  with  ex- 
cellent results.  Loading  or  discharging  of 
paper  rolls  by  swinging  derricks  should 
not  be  resorted  to  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  rolls  from  banging  against 
hatch  coamings,  ship's  side,  etc.,  which 
tends  to  destroy  their  shape,  to  avoid 
which  is  most  essential. 

QUESTION 
How^    and    w^hat    care   is   given    the 
stow^age  of  pipes? 

ANSWER 

There  are  such  a  large  number  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pipes  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  lay  down  definite  and  concise 
rules  regarding  their  stowage  without 
making  quite  a  long  article  on  these  par- 
ticular goods.  Cast  iron  pipes  are  gener- 
ally shipped  singly  and  have  to  be  care- 
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fully  stowed,  first  of  all  because  they  are 
so  liable  to  breakage,  and  secondly  be- 
cause they  occupy  such  a  large  amount  of 
space  in  comparison  to  their  weight. 

Cast  iron  pipes  of  about  6"  diameter 
and  upwards  with  flanges,  should  be 
stowed  fore  and  aft  with  wood  laid  under- 
neath athwartships  of  sufficient  height  to 
keep  the  bell  or  flange  clear  on  the  lower 
tier.  The  tier  above  should  be  reversed, 
so  that  the  bell  is  clear  and  stowed  in  the 
cantline  of  the  tier  below;  reversing  the 
bell  or  flange  in  the  following  tier,  and  so 
on  the  whole  way  up  in  the  hold.  On  no 
account  should  these  pipes  be  stowed 
athwartships,  as  in  event  of  one  end 
getting  hung  up  in  any  way,  breakage  is 
bound  to  occur.  Where  a  large  quantity  of 
cast  iron  pipes  are  shipped  of  varying 
sizes  it  is  then  often  possible  to  "nest" 
them,  that  is  to  say  put  the  smaller  ones 
inside  the  larger,  and  so  save  considerable 
space.  As  these  cast  iron  pipes  are  usually 
shipped  unprotected  they  require  very 
careful  handling. 

Wrought  iron  pipes,  such  as  gas  pipes, 
etc.,  are  shipped  singly  and  in  bundles; 
and  must  be  stowed  according  to  their 
size,  weight  and  method  of  packing,  but 
in  all  cases  they  must  be  stowed  carefully 
on  an  even  bed,  preferably  fore  and  aft, 
and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
bending,  as  large  claims  are  continually 
arising  from  this  cause. 

Oil  well  casing  moves  in  large  quan- 
tities from  Philadelphia  to  Los  Angeles 
and  is  the  source  of  many  large  damage 
claims.  Extreme  care  in  handling  and 
stowage  is  necessary  as  the  casing  must 
be  true  to  within  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 
The  proper  way  to  load  and  discharge  oil 
well  casing  with  minimum  damage  is  to 
sling  it  in  drafts  with  the  sling  about  5 
feet  from  the  coupling  end.  This  will  pre- 
vent couplings  from  swinging  and  striking 
the  coamings  or  being  landed  on  the  coup- 
lings, either  on  the  dock  or  on  the  ship. 
In  order  to  properly  accomplish  discharge 
of  this  cargo  in  this  manner  the  casing 
must  of  course  be  loaded  in  tiers,  each  tier 
having  the  collars  toward  the  hatch.  In 
loading,  the  protector  ends  are  landed 
first,  and  the  collar  end  allowed  to  remain 
under  the  hatch,  so  that  when  discharging 
it  is  not  necessary  to  drag  the  collar  end, 
but  it  is  lifted  straight  up  through  the 
hatch,  and  if  any  dragging  has  to  be  done 
it  comes  on  the  end  that  has  the  protector 
on  it.  The  collars  must  all  be  one  way.  Use 
wooden  bufi'ers  when  dragging  to  protect 
pipe  underneath.  Another  most  important 
feature  is  the  judicious  use  of  dunnage. 
For  instance,  a  carload  of  3"  casing  was 
discharged  a  short  time  ago  with  all  pieces 


slightly  sagged.  Investigation  showed  that 
dunnage  was  used  at  both  ends  and  none 
in  the  middle.  The  weight  of  the  top  cargo 
thereby  caused  the  sagging  which,  while 
not  more  than  )^"out  of  alignment,  never- 
theless involved  rejects  and  large  claims. 
Dunnage  should  be  laid  freely  and  evenly. 
With  small  dimension  casing  top  stowage 
is  essential.  The  ends  of  the  pipe  must 
not  be  allowed  to  project  for  if  they  do 
and  cargo  rests  on  top,  bends  may  be 
figured  as  a  certainty.  Oil  pipe  casing  is 
very  greasy  and  heat  causes  melting,  so 
watch  this  feature  with  adjacent  cargo. 
Do  not  allow  stevedores  to  use  hooks,  for 
if  they  do,  the  chances  are  they  will  place 
a  hook  point  in  the  threaded  ends  of  the 
pipe  and  thereby  burr  the  edges,  also 
another  instance  of  rejects.  Separate  car 
loads  in  the  hold  by  the  use  of  paint. 

QUESTION 
What  special  care  is  given  the  hand- 
ling and  stowage  of  plyw^ood? 

ANSWER 

Plywood  is  made  by  joining  together 
three  or  more  layers  of  thin  wood  similar 
to  veneer,  in  large  sheets  so  placed  that 
the  grain  of  each  layer  lies  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  above  and  below,  the 
whole  making  a  very  light  pliable  and 
strong  sheet  of  wood.  It  was  formerly  used 
for  fretwork,  but  is  now  made  in  varying 
kinds  and  used  for  paneling,  furniture, 
and  many  other  purposes.  It  is  shipped 
largely  from  the  Baltic,  packed  into  bun- 
dles and  bales,  with  a  rough  piece  of  wood 
on  each  side  held  together  with  bands,  and 
sometimes  in  cases.  Plywood  should  be 
handled  with  meticulous  care  and  when 
loading,  defective  pieces  should  not  be 
accepted.  The  dunnage  used  must  be  cov- 
ered with  paper,  and  athwartship  stowage 
is  preferred.  Care  should  be  used  in  mark- 
ing off  this  commodity. 

After  loading  and  stowage  has  been 
completed,  cover  the  lot  with  paper  to  pre- 
vent dust  and  debris  from  drifting  on  to 
the  wood.  Upper  'tween  deck  stowage 
should  be  avoided.  Do  not  overstow  with 
any  granular  matter  and  keep  clear  of 
wakes  of  ventilators. 

QUESTION 

What  is  the  reason  for  rags  being 
such  an  objectionable  cargo? 

ANSWER 

Usually  rags  are  packed  in  bales  with 
the  scantiest  of  covering  and  poorly  bound 
together.  In  such  cases  the  bales  will  not 
stand  ordinary  handling  with  the  result 
that  difficulty  is  experienced  with  con- 
signees who,  holding  bills  of  lading  for  a 


number  of  bales,  very  naturally  refuse  to 
accept  delivery  of  a  quantity  of  loose  rags. 

Care  should  be  exercised  when  accept- 
ing these  bales  if  from  a  port  where  there 
is  a  liability  of  their  being  infected  with 
plague  or  cholera,  as  the  great  objection 
to  these  packages  is  that  they  may  convey 
contagion  and  vermin  from  port  to  port, 
and  in  some  cases  are  only  landed  after 
much  formality  and  great  difficulty.  Most 
countries  insist  upon  the  production  of  a 
Sanitary  Certificate  before  rags  are  per- 
mitted to  be  landed  so  that,  in  such  cases, 
if  a  certificate  properly  endorsed  has  not 
been  obtained  before  shipment,  the  ship 
may  be  involved  in  much  loss  of  time  and 
money.  They  are  peculiarly  liable  to  spon- 
taneous combustion,  probaly  due  to 
carelessness  in  permitting  oily  material 
to  be  included  in  the  bales,  the  detection 
of  which  by  ship's  officers  is  practically 
impossible,  and  cases  have  been  known 
where  the  presence  in  bales  of  celluloid 
articles  has  added  to  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  fire. 

Rags  should  never  be  stowed  near  oil 
or  greasy  articles,  being  liable  to  spon- 
taneous combustion ;  and  should  be  given 
stowage  in  the  square  of  a  hatch  away 
from  articles  of  an  edible  nature  and 
delicate  cargo. 

QUESTION 
How  would  you  stow  railroad  iron? 

ANSWER 

Pillars  in  the  hold  should  have  wooden 
battens  placed  between  them  and  the  rails. 
Good  heavy  pieces  of  timber  should  be 
placed  vertically  at  the  ship's  side,  and 
the  whole  mass  wedged  up  tight. 

In  stowing  a  large  shipment  of  railroad 
iron,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
amount  to  be  stowed  in  order  that  it  may 
be  distributed  over  the  ship,  having  regard 
to  the  matter  of  trim  and  making  the 
vessel  easy  in  a  seaway. 

The  loading  should  be  so  arranged  that 
when  all  is  stowed  a  level  surface  is  pre- 
sented right  across  the  hold.  Athwartships 
planks  should  be  laid  on  top  of  the  rails, 
and  the  hold  filled  up  with  other  cargo 
solidly  stowed.  If  the  hold  cannot  be  filled, 
the  iron  must  be  securely  "tommed  down" 
from  the  deck  beams  above  it. 

Stow  railroad  iron  (rails)  and  other 
steel,  as  close  as  possible.  Chock  it  against 
shifting  and  place  dunnage  between  tiers 
for  greater  ease  in  passing  the  chain  slings 
in  hoisting  out.  In  loading  a  full  cargo  of 
steel,  put  one-third  in  the  'tween  decks. 
This  cargo  is  best  stowed  fore  and  aft. 
The  stowage  and  securing  of  this  cargo 
calls  for  a  considerable  supply  of  timber. 
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QUESTION 
What  is  the  advantage  of  using  rat- 
tans as  dunnage  and  ^vhy  are  they  use- 
ful for  filling  hatchways  on  completion 
of  loading  when  carried  as  cargo? 

ANSWER 

Rattans  are  long  flexible  stems  of  an 
Indian  plant  usually  known  in  Europe  as 
canes,  and  used  for  many  purposes  such 
as  basket  making,  mats,  chair  bottoms, 
and  furniture.  The  inferior  kinds  are  often 
used  as  dunnage  and  broken  stowage. 

The  coarser  grade  may  safely  be  used 
for  dunnage  under  fine  cargo,  and,  as  rat- 
tan absorbs  moisture,  they  are  particu- 
larly useful  for  that  purpose  with  pepper, 
sago,  tapioca,  sago-flour,  and  other  com- 
modities in  bags  which  are  liable  to  heat. 

White  rattan,  however,  should  not  be 
used  as  dunnage  except  with  cargo  that 
will  not  sweat,  and  only  then  if  the  bill 
of  lading  does  not  prohibit  their  use  for 
this  purpose.  If  wetted  by  rain,  rattan 
should  be  rejected,  because  when  stowed 
in  that  condition  they  will  become  badly 
marked  and  depreciate  in  value,  resulting 
in  damage  claims. 

The  coarser  grade  rattan  maybe  stowed 
almost  with  any  cargo,  even  on  top  of 
jelatong  with  good  dunnage  between. 

Both  classes  of  rattan  are  very  suitable 
for  filling  hatchways  on  completion  of 
loading;  loosely  packed,  they  readily  per- 
mit the  heated  air  from  the  holds  to  pass 
through  and  so  escape  when  hatches  are 
open.  With  that  object  in  viev/,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  suitable  length  and  grade 
rattan  should  be  reserved  to  complete  the 
loading  of  each  hatch. 

QUESTION 
What  precautions  should  be  taken 
w^hen  loading  rice? 


ANSWER 

Rice  is  extensively  grown  in  most  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  Africa  and  America  between 
Latitudes  45  degrees  North  and  38  de- 
grees South  and  is  always  shipped  in  bags. 

The  method  of  stowing  rice  is  similar  to 
stowing  any  other  cereal  which  is  carried 
in  bags,  except  that,  owing  to  the  large 
percentage  of  water  it  contains,  and  its 
liability  to  sweat,  greater  care  must  be 
taken  as  regards  stowage  and  ventilation. 

In  stowing  a  cargo  of  rice,  it  is  essential 
to  see  that  the  holds  are  perfectly  clean 
and  well  dried,  and  that  there  is  no  water 
remaining  in  corners,  of  stringers,  etc.,  or 
in  the  bilges.  Floors  should  be  well  dun- 
naged,  but  the  dunnage  should  not  be  laid 
too  close  together,  so  as  to  admit  of  a 
passage  of  air  between  the  pieces  of  wood. 

Great  care  is  necessary  when  taking  on 
board  bamboos,  dunnage,  mats,  etc.,  for 
a  rice  cargo.  Bamboos  are  often  brought 
down  in  rafts,  and  after  lying  in  the  sun 
for  a  few  days  are  placed  on  board  for 
dunnage.  While  they  appear  dry  on  casual 
observation,  in  realty  they  may  be  very 
wet,  and  not  in  a  fit  condition  for  use  with 
a  cargo  of  rice,  therefore  care  should  be 
exercised  when  receiving  them.  The  same 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  mats  are  perfectly  dry,  and  no  rush  or 
grass  mats  should  be  used;  nothing  but 
dry  bamboo  mats.  All  stanchions,  etc., 
should  be  covered  with  soft  bamboo  mats. 

The  ventilation  for  rice  is  very  import- 
ant, as  rice  when  stowed  closely  together 
gives  off  a  very  dangerous  gas  known  as 
Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  and  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem is  used  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of 
this  gas  and  also  to  prevent  the  holds  from 
sweating. 

The  ventilating  passages  which  are  built 
in  as  the  cargo  is  being  loaded  are  usually 
made  of  two  planks  of  wood  kept  about  9" 


apart  by  small  pieces  of  wood.  They  are 
laid  athwartships  from  side  to  side  and 
fore  and  aft  from  bulkhead  to  bulkhead  on 
top  of  a  tier  of  bags.  The  space  between 
these  air  passages  is  five  bags  wide,  both 
athwartships  and  fore  and  aft,  and  they 
are  placed  at  every  third  tier  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  hold.  These  hori- 
zontal ventilators  are  connected  together 
by  vertical  shafts,  which  are  in  their  turn 
connected  to  the  permanent  ventilators  on 
deck.  In  addition  to  all  this  the  side  bat- 
tens and  bulkheads  have  to  be  covered 
with  a  lattice  work  of  bamboos  and  the 
top  tier  of  bags  must  have  about  6"  or  7" 
clearance  below^  the  deck  beams,  so  that 
the  whole  cargo  is,  as  near  the  practicable, 
surrounded  by  an  air  space. 

A  new  system  of  stowage,  called  trench- 
ing has  recently  been  introduced.  This 
consists  of  dividing  the  cargo  transversely 
at  the  center  of  the  hatch  by  an  air  space 
or  trench  about  one  foot  in  width  exend- 
ing  the  full  depth  of  hold,  similar  trenches 
being  arranged  at  end  bulkheads. 

All  longitudinal  ventilators  are  led  to 
these  trenches,  and  the  vertical  ventilators 
in  the  center  of  the  hatch,  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  number  of  torn  bags, 
dispensed  with.  The  trench  system  in- 
creases the  stowage  factor  from  3  to  4  per 
cent,  according  to  size  and  type  of  ship. 

QUESTION 
HoAv  would  you  stow^  rubber  latex 
and  crude  rubber? 

ANSWER 

Latex  can  only  be  handled  on  board 
slings  using  great  care  to  avoid  splitting 
of  seams  of  containers.  Do  not  stack  too 
high.  Lender  no  circumstance  stow  adja- 
cent to  scupper  drains.  If  the  latex  reaches 
(Page  60,  please) 
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by  Daniel  S.  Ring 

Director  Division  of  Maritime  Personnel^ 

U.  S.  Maritime  Comm^ission 


There  are  very  few  places  in  the  world 
today  where  men  may  sit  down  in  free- 
dom to  work  out  their  own  destinies. 
Except  in  a  few  scattered  instances,  their 
destinies  are  worked  out  for  them  by  other 
men  who  have  secured  through  deception 
and  artifice  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ments under  which  those  men  live. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  here, 
where  men  still  retain  the  God-given 
rights  described  in  our  basic  organic  law, 
there  is  a  need  for  the  greatest  of  vigilance 
to  prevent  a  debacle  paralleling  that  of 
citizens  in  the  totalitarian  states.  But,  just 
as  surely  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  East  and 
sets  in  the  West,  the  same  tragedy  will 
happen  here  if  those  who  have  the  rights 
of  free  speech  and  of  free  labor  and  free 
assembly  fail  to  accept  and  discharge  the 
responsibilities  which  such  rights  bring 
with  them. 

These  responsibilities  are  directly  linked 
with  the  duties  attending  any  status  in 
life.  A  failure  to  perform  the  duties  en- 
trusted to  us  by  reason  of  our  position  in 
society  will  produce,  first,  a  disintegration 
of  our  society,  and,  second,  a  change  in  the 
status  of  all  members  thereof. 

You,  above  all  of  the  groups  in  this 
country,  should  most  deeply  understand 
this,  for  with  you,  especially  in  your  work 
aboard  ships,  the  word  authority  takes  on 
a  real  and  tangible  significance.  Licensed 
officers,  under  the  master,  are  the  instru- 
ments of  authority  at  sea.  Unlike  super- 
visory forces  in  any  other  industry,  they 
are  not  merely  supervisors  representing 
employers,  but  men  who,  through  their 
licenses  and  their  positions,  hold  a  com- 
mission as  officers  of  government. 

Ashore,  the  factory  or  the  plant  is  di- 
rected by  supervisory  forces  who  are 
solely  and  wholly  the  representatives  of 
employers.  Law  and  order  is  preserved  by 
the  local  authorities  to  whom  the  Govern- 
ment has  entrusted  these  duties.  At  sea, 
however,  both  of  these  functions  are 
merged  in  the  supervisory  personnel.  The 
result  is  that  a  licensed  officer  is  charged 
not  only  with  the  duty  of  supervising  the 


performance  of  work  as  a  representative 
of  the  employer  but  also  with  maintaining 
law  and  order  on  shipboard  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  government,  which  a  ship 
must  have  as  soon  as  it  departs  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  shore  authorities.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  each  function  of  the 
licensed  officer  is  equally  important, 
equally  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
merchant  marine — the  function  from  the 
purely  employment  angle  and  the  func- 
tion from  the  governmental  angle.  Unless 
we  recognize  this  fact,  we  may  well  find 
the  very  basis  for  orderly  existence  on 
shipboard  being  washed  down  the  scup- 
pers. At  the  risk  of  being  redundant, 
therefore,  I  again  emphasize  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  licensed  officer,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  his  employer,  to  see  to  it  that  the 
work  of  his  subordinates  is  properly  per- 
formed, and  that  it  is  an  equally  impor- 
tant duty  of  a  licensed  officer,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  orderly  government,  to  see  to 
it  that  his  subordinates  are  trustworthy, 
and  loyal  to  the  government  under  whose 
liag  the  ship  sails. 

Need  For  Authority 

Let's  look  more  closely  into  the  need  for 
authority  among  men.  Ever  since  the  first 
faint  advances  of  civilization,  it  has  been 
the  setting-up  and  the  recognition  of 
authority  which  has  been  the  basis  on 
which  civilization  existed. 

Ashore,  it  is  inconceivable  for  a  group 
of  men  to  live  together  without  the  exis- 
tence of  some  sort  of  authority.  The  au- 
thority ashore,  which  operates  to  preserve 
peace  and  good  order,  generally  is  vested 
in  persons  other  than  the  employer  of 
labor. 

At  sea,  then,  where  there  is  no  separate 
local  authority  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
those  needing  its  protection  to  preserve 
law  and  order,  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
ever-present  common  hazard,  which  must 
always  be  kept  at  a  minimum,  makes  it 
especially  important  that  authority  of 
superiors  must  be  recognized. 

Listen  to  these  clarion  words  of  An- 
drew Furuseth,  and  ponder  on  the  em- 


phasis that  present  conditions  and  perils 
place  on  them  today: 

"Remember  that  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  you  are  a  free  man.  Remember 
that  with  freedom  comes  responsibility. 
Remember  always,  that  at  sea  you  are  an 
individual  part  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel. 
Remember,  that  at  sea,  you  are  under  the 
law  arising  from  the  common  danger — 
'the  common  hazard.'  This  commands 
self-sacrifice  and  the  duty  to  obey  all  law- 
ful orders,  to  do  it  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently. L^pon  this  depends  the  safety  of 
the  vessel,  the  safety  of  the  passengers, 
the  cargo  and  the  crew — your  shipmates 
and  your  own. 

"In  a  safe  harbor  you  are  under  the  law 
of  freedom.  Your  body  belongs  to  your- 
self. The  estimate  in  which  we  are  held  by 
our  fellow  men  depends  mostly  upon  the 
use  we  make  of  that,  which  is  admittedly 
our  own. 

"When  we  shall  have  learned  to  do  our 
duty  at  sea,  and  to  nobly  use  our  freedom 
in  port,  we  shall  have  earned  and  shall  re- 
ceive the  respect  of  our  fellow  men." 

Subversive  Elements 

There  is  a  very  serious  and  pressing 
situation  in  our  merchant  marine.  No 
doubt  all  of  you  have  heard,  and  many  of 
you  know,  of  elements  who  are  going  to 
sea  whose  interests  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  the  sort  of  de- 
mocracy under  which  we  live.  From  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  have  come 
demands  for  purges,  remedies  by  the 
scores  have  been  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  ridding  the  merchant  marine  of 
those  elements  whose  first  interests  are 
identical  with  the  interests  of  totalitarian 
powers.  These  remedies  suggest  every- 
thing from  militarizing  the  merchant  ma- 
rine to  the  creation  of  an  OGPU  which 
will  ferret  out  subversive  elements. 

When  all  these  panaceas  were  pouring 
into  Washington  to  save  the  merchant 
marine  from  subversive  activity,  a  group 
of  those  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the 

(Page  59,  please) 
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Marine  Boilers 

XII — RATINGS 


The  rating  or  capacity  of  boilers  has 
lon<i;  been  the  subject  of  discussions  and 
standardization  attempts.  A  brief  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  subject  may  be  of  in- 
terest. Like  any  machine  or  unit  made  in 
different  sizes  and  kinds,  there  should  be 
some  well-understood  method  of  stating 
a  size  and  capacity. 

QUESTION 
When  and  how  did  the  term  "Boiler 
Horsepower"  come  into  use? 

ANSWER 

In  the  early  days,  boilers  were  rated  in 
horsepower,  both  marine  and  stationary. 
The  principal  reason  was  that  they  were 
required  to  supply  steam  to  an  engine  of 
specified  horsepower.  This  practice  con- 
tinues today  in  many  smaller  stationary 
plants. 

As  designers  learned  to  build  better 
and  more  efficient  boilers,  the  users  found 
that  they  could  get  more  than  the  nominal 
rating  from  them.  It  was  customary  to 
overload  boilers  as  much  as  400  per  cent 
or  more,  and  competition  soon  made  it 
popular  to  sell  boilers  for  high  overloads, 
and  there  was  no  real  connection  between 
the  boiler  horsepower  and  the  size  of  the 
engine. 

QUESTION 
Why  was  a  B.H.P.  formerly  3  0  lbs. 
of  steam  per  hour  and  is  now^  even 
more?  Why  shouldn't  it  be  much  less, 
as  modern  engines  develop  a  H.P.  hr. 
on  10  or  less  lbs,  of  steam? 


ANSWER 

In  1876  engineers  attempted  their  first 
standardization,  and  agreed  that: 

(a)  The  real  determination  of  boiler 
capacity  was  its  ability  to  make  steam 
expressed  in  pounds  of  water  feed  to  it  or 
delivered  as  steam  per  hour. 

(b)  The  ordinary  engine  in  use  at  the 
time  took  about  30  pounds  of  steam  per 
horsepower  hour  or  per  horsepower  per 
hour,  H.P.  Hr. 

(c)  Therefore  the  standard  and  ac- 
cepted boiler  H.P.  would  represent  the 
ability  to  deliver  30  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour 
at  the  then  standard  condition  of  100°  F. 
feed  water  temperature  and  70  pounds 
gage  steam  pressure. 

The  A.S.M.E.  (American  Society  of 
^lechanical  Engineers)  adopted  this  as 
code  standard  in  1889. 

In  order  to  use  this  standard  with  boil- 
ers of  higher  pressure  and  different  feed 
temperature,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  a 
factor  of  evaporation  to  this  figure  of  30 
lbs.  per  H.P.  per  hr. 

-A  general  understanding  has  since  ex- 
isted in  which  the  boiler  H.P.  shall  be  the 
equivalent  capacity  to  evaporate  water 
at  212°  E  into  steam  at  212°  E,  thus  add- 
ing 970.4  B.T.U.  per  pound  to  the  w-ater. 
In  other  words,  the  boiler  shall  be  rated 
in  its  ability  to  absorb  heat  from  the 
name  expressed  as  British  thermal  units, 
B.t.u..  but  instead  of  using  this  huge 
number  as  a  rating,  it  is  expressed  in  H.P, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  boiler  H.P 
would    be   used    to   represent    the   same 


number  of  B.t.u.  as  the  original  defini- 
tion of  boiler  H.P. 

The  B.t.u.  content  of  the  original  defi- 
nition was,  of  course,  calculated  as  fol- 
lows: 

Seventy  lbs.  gage  is  84.4  lbs.  absolute. 
Erom  steam  table,  we  find  that  1  lb.  of 
steam  contains  1183.5  B.t.u.  The  B.t.u. 
in  the  feed  water  at  100°  F.  would  be 
100—32  =  68  B.t.u.  1183.5—68=1115.5 
B.t.u.,  and  this  multiplied  by  30  is  2)2),- 
465.0  B.t.u.  per  boiler  H.P. 

The  standard*  conditions  to  which  all 
other  conditions  are  readily  referred  is 
212°  E.  feed  water  and  212°  E.  steam. 

QUESTION 
What  is  the  present  steam  rate  for 
oneB.H.P.? 

ANSWER 

In  standard  conditions,  the  standard 
B.H.P.  would  contain  the  same  number 
of  B.t.u.  but  would  represent  a  different 
number  of  pounds  of  steam,  calculated 
as  follows: 

33,465.0  B.t.u.  divided  by  970.4  B.t.u. 
gives  34.465,  or  generally  taken  as  34.5 
pounds  of  steam  per  H.P.  per  hour  evap- 
orated from  and  at  212°  E.  Note  that 
970.4  is  the  heat  of  vaporization  of  steam 
at  atmospheric  pressure  of  14.7  pounds 
per  sq.  in.  absolute. 

Therefore,  whenever  the  term  H.P.  or 
boiler  horsepower  is  applied  to  steam 
generation,  it  means  evaporating  steam  at 
a  rate  33,465  B.t.u.  per  H.  P.  or  34.4  lbs. 
of  water  at  standard  condition  of  from 
and  at  212°  F. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  boiler  un- 
der consideration  is  ;utuall\'  ojierated  at 
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212°  F.  steam  to  determine  its  H.P.,  but 
that  its  B.t.u.  rate  is  the  same  as  a  hypo- 
thetical boiler  operating  at  standard 
condition. 

QUESTION 
Is  the  B.H.P.  used  much  with  mod- 
ern marine  boilers? 

ANSWER 

No.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  re- 
member the  boiler  H.P.  is  ability  to  trans- 
fer 33,465  B.t.u.  per  hr.  Also  the  use  of 
H.P.  in  boiler  rating  has  practically 
passed  out  of  the  marine  picture,  and  is 
not  used  in  the  larger  stationary  jobs. 

The  modern  method  of  rating  a  boiler 
is  to  express  its  capacity  in  terms  of  water 
evaporated  at  the  specified  condition,  and 
frequently  the  equivalent  B.t.u.  capacity 
is  e.xpressed  which  will  be  the  difference 
in  heat  content  per  pound  between  the 
steam  and  the  water  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  pounds  of  steam  evaporated 
per  hour. 

Even  the  term  "Boiler"  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  modern  ships  are  equipped 
with  "steam  generators."  The  capacity  of 
the  steam  generator  is  not  referred  to  so 
much  as  the  capacity  of  the  engines  in 
H.P.  Steam  generators  are  designed  for  a 
specific  application. 

QUESTION 
Is    the    size    of    a    boiler    expressed 
differently  from  its  capacity? 

ANSWER 

The  size  of  a  steam  generator  is  often 
referred  to  in  terms  of  square  feet  of  heat 
transfer  surface.  This  is  a  logical  refer- 
ence, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  capacity 
or  rating.  It  only  indicates  to  some  extent 
the  size  of  the  unit.  The  same  size  unit 
may  have  twice  the  steaming  capacity  if 
other  fuel  or  forced  draft  is  used. 

Frequently  we  hear  the  figure  given 
for  evaporation  per  square  foot,  an  at- 
tempt to  tie  together  the  size  and  capac- 
ity. A  very  common  figure  is  10  lbs.  of 
steam  per  hour  per  square  foot.  This  fig- 
ure has  little  comparative  meaning,  as  it 
may  be  high  or  low,  depending  on  many 
conditions  not  specified.  ^Modern  steam 
generators  may  go  to  30  or  40  lbs.  of 
steam  per  sq.  foot,  yet  the  figure  cannot 
be  used  as  a  comparison.  The  entire 
steam  plant  has  so  many  possibilities  of 
variation  and  is  so  complex  that  there 
really  is  no  figure  or  even  set  of  figures  by 
which  a  comparison  of  one  steam  genera- 
tor may  be  made  with  another.  The  whole 
system  must  be  compared. 

This,  then,  leaves  us  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory  position    as   regards    ratings   of 


steam  generators,  and  raises  many  ques- 
tions. 

QUESTION 
If  the  output  can  be  increased  by 
increasing  fuel  burned,  what  deter- 
mines the  point  w^here  normal  load  w^ill 
be  established;  and  why  have  over- 
load ratings? 

ANSWER 

Like  all  machines,  as  we  increase  the 
load  some  one  factor  fails  first,  leaving  all 
other  factors  with  additional  capacity. 
For  instance,  on  trials  a  new  ship  will  be 
fired  to  determine  ultimate  speed  and 
power.  Usually  it  is  some  minor  unit 
which  limits  the  plant,  such  as  the  feed 
pump  will  supply  no  more  feed,  or  the 
breechings  get  too  hot,  or  we  get  excessive 
smoke  showing  limit  in  draft.  If  we  then 
decide  to  improve  or  enlarge  the  unit 
which  limited  the  plant,  then  a  limit  is 
soon  reached  in  another  unit. 

Overload  capacity  is  desirable,  how- 
ever, for  several  reasons.  Horsepower  re- 
quired will  increase  in  bad  weather  or 
with  a  foul  bottom,  or  occasionally  much 
can  be  saved  by  an  extra  half  knot  for  24 
hours.  Thus  plants  are  so  fitted  out  that 
the  so-called  normal  rating  will  come  at 
the  point  of  best  or  highest  efficiency. 
Additional  load  can  be  carried,  but  at  an 
increase  in  fuel  per  shaft  horsepower  hour 
(shp  hr.).  The  increased  fuel  rate  may 
cause  some  smoke,  we  may  have  to  run 
the  standby  auxiliaries  or  some  such  pen- 
alty, and  the  stack  temperature  will  go 
up  above  a  reasonable  value;  perhaps 
the  vacuum  will  fall  a  half-inch. 

In  the  same  way,  the  engines  are  fitted 
for  an  overload  at  a  loss  in  efficiency, 
such  as  opening  up  overload  valves,  by- 
passing to  lower  stages  or  other  means  of 
increasing  power. 

A  good  illustration  of  what  can  be  done 
in  increasing  output  if  efficiency  is  not  a 
factor  is  the  reversing  wheel  on  the  main 
turbines.  Here  is  one  single  wheel,  per- 
hap  two,  with  3  or  4  rows  of  blades,  which 
will  develop  80  per  cent  of  the  horsepower 
developed  by  all  the  wheels  in  the  ahead 
sections  of  the  turbine.  But  when  we 
realize  that  this  80  per  cent  of  normal 
horsepower  requires  full  load  steam  from 
the  boilers,  we  can  understand  why  we 
use  the  weight  and  size  of  the  ahead  sec- 
tions. It  is  to  get  this  normal  100  per  cent 
horsepower  at  a  reasonable  or  normal 
steam  rate. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  normal  or  100 
per  cent  rating  of  the  various  units  is 
taken  as  the  output  at  about  their  best 
efficiency,  which  usually  leaves  some 
overload  margin. 


It  is  customary  and  good  practice  to  let 
the  overload  limit  be  determined  by  the 
main  turbines,  in  that  they  will  pass  no 
more  steam  with  the  overload  valves  open 
and  steam  pressure  up  to  normal. 

Some  limits  in  steam  generators  as  load 
is  increased  are: 

(a)  Priming  or  foaming,  or  excessive 
water  carried  into  superheaters  and  low- 
ering superheat.  This  will  carry  the  sedi- 
ment and  suspended  matter  in  water, 
over  and  through  superheaters,  scaling 
them;  but  more  serious  is  the  dust  they 
make  in  the  steam,  which  may  settle  on 
turbine  blading  as  a  scale. 

(b)  Excessive  temperature  of  super- 
heaters. 

(c)  Smoke  and  soot,  or  fire  in  the 
breaching  from  excessive  CO.  (carbon 
monoxide). 

(d)  Excessive  furnace  temperature; 
damage  to  refractory. 

(e)  Lack  of  sufficient  water  circula- 
tion, steam  pockets  in  tubes,  blown  tubes. 

(f)  Steam  pressure  drop. 

(g)  Fuel  oil  burners  or  heaters  will  not 
handle  any  more  fuel,  or  fail  to  atomize. 

(h)  Draft  limits,  about  same  as  (c) 
above. 

(i)    Stack  temperature  too  high. 

(j)  Boiling  and  water  hammer  in 
economizer. 

(k)   Limits  in  auxiliaries  or  controls. 

QUESTION 
What  is  the  factor  of  evaporation  as 
referred  to  steam  generators? 

ANSWER 

This  term  and  factor  is  not  in  general 
use  today,  because  the  actual  B.t.u.  out- 
put or  steam  per  hour  as  specified  condi- 
tions are  given.  The  factor  of  evaporation 
is  a  ratio  by  which  the  heat  delivery  of 
one  unit  may  be  compared  to  another  of 
different  steam  and  feed  conditions. 

970.4  is  the  B.t.u.  delivered  to  one 
pound  of  steam  at  212°  F.  and  from  212° 
F.  water,  i.e.,  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at 
14.7  lb.  abs. 

If  we  compute  the  heat  delivery  per 

pound  of  water  by  taking  the  difference 

in  the  heat  content  of  one  pound  of  feed 

water,  h,  and  one  pound  of  steam.  Hi,  and 

divide  by  970.4,  we  have  the  factor  of 

'        ,,       p      H,— h 
evaporation;  thus  r=  . 

The  factor  for  100°  F.  feed  and  2 50  lbs. 
gage  is  1.1690.  This  means  that  for  this 
condition  the  boiler  adds  16.9  per  cent 
more  heat  to  the  steam  than  under  stand- 
ard conditions  of  from  and  at  212°  F. 

*The  term  "conditions"  means  the  temperature  of  feed 
and  temperature,  pressure  and  Superheat,  if  any,  of  the 

steam. 
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AND  INTERCOASTAL  SHIPPING 

by  G.  H.  Helntbold 
Director  of  Operations  and  Traffic,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 


On  September  1,  1939,  the  dry  cargo 
vessels  in  the  intercoastal  fleet  numbered 
171,  with  a  total  deadweight  tonnage  of 
1.627,632.  As  of  May  15,  1940,  the  total 
was  114  vessels,  aggregating  1,100,647 
deadweight  tons.  The  difference  of  57  ves- 
sels, with  526,985  deadweight  tons,  con- 
stitutes decreases  of  approximately  one- 
third. 

The  various  intercoastal  steamship  op- 
erators have  reported  that  on  October  1 , 
1940,  there  were  122  vessels  in  the  dry 
cargo  trade,  totaling  1,121,360  dead- 
weight tons.  On  January  20  of  this  year, 
according  to  information  supplied  by 
these  same  operators,  there  were  127  ves- 
sels in  operation,  the  tonnage  not  being 
available.  However,  the  significant  thing 
is  that  with  less  vessels  in  the  inter- 
coastal trade  in  1940,  the  dry  cargo  car- 
ried exceeded  that  transported  in  1939, 
as  will  be  shown  hereunder. 

Volume  of  Intercoastal  Dry  Cargo 

The  official  statistics  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  show  that  the  average  annual 
movement  of  dry  cargo  commodities  via 
intercoastal  vessels  for  the  fifteen-year 
period  from  1924  to  1938,  inclusive,  to- 
taled 5,589,527  long  tons,  the  eastbound 
tonnage  being  approximately  60  per  cent 
of  this  amount. 

In  1939  there  was  a  total  of  6,170,464 
long  tons,  of  which  the  eastbound  cargo 
was  slightly  less  than  58  per  cent. 

Based  on  a  monthly  average  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1940,  the  com- 
bined east  and  westbound  dry  cargo  for 
1940  will  aggregate  6,181.321,  or  10,- 
857  tons  in  excess  of  1939.  The  eastbound 
cargo  constituted  58.5  per  cent,  and  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  about  43,000  tons. 

As  may  be  observed  from  the  preceding 
data,  intercoastal  traffic  moves  predom- 
inantly eastbound.  From  the  standpoint 
of  volume,  lumber  is  the  most  important 


single  commodity  entering  into  the  east- 
bound  movement.  In  the  period  from  1936 
through  1939  it  comprised  between  30 
and  34  per  cent  of  the  total,  but  in  1940 
lumber  accounted  for  48  per  cent  of  the 
total  movement. 

According  to  statistics  supplied  by  the 
Industrial  Facts  Department  of  the  West 
Coast  Lumbermen's  Association,  inter- 
coastal lumber  shipments  aggregated  1,- 
075,999,000  board  feet  in  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1939  and  1,109,800,000  board 
feet  for  the  same  period  in  1940,  the 
average  monthly  shipments  being  97,- 
818,000  and  100,891,000  board  feet  re- 
spectively. For  the  entire  year  of  1939, 
shipments  averaged  98,345,000  board 
feet  per  month.  Thus  the  monthly  average 
of  lumber  shipments  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1940  is  a  little  over  3  per  cent 
above  that  for  the  identical  period  in  the 
year  1939. 

Since  the  intercoastal  traffic  is  pre- 
dominantly eastbound,  it  is  of  interest  to 
examine  the  utilization  of  vessel  space 
in  connection  with  the  movement  in  this 
direction.  Based  on  data  supplied  by  the 
intercoastal  steamship  operators,  it  was 
estimated,  in  connection  with  the  east- 
bound  movement,  that  about  80.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  available  bale  cubic  was 
utilized  in  1939  and  about  91.3  per  cent 
in  1940.  The  higher  space  utilization  in 
1940  than  in  1939  indicates  that  the 
lesser  number  of  vessels  in  operation  in 
1940  resulted  in  the  carriage  of  heavier 
loadings,  a  condition  which  did  not  pre- 
vail in  1939  because  the  intercoastal 
routes  were  over-tonnaged.  These  figures 
do  not  comprehend  the  traffic  carried  by 
intercoastal  ve.ssels  to  and  from  the  Car- 
ibbean area.  If  this  traffic  were  included, 
the  space  utilization  would  be  approxi- 
mately 100  per  cent,  i.e.,  the  available 
cargo  space  would  be  found  to  have  been 
used  to  the  full  cajxicity  during  1940. 


Reasons  for  Unsatisfactory  Position 

of  the  Intercoastal  Steamship 

Companies 

The  generally  unsatisfactory  position 
of  the  lines  in  the  intercoastal  trade 
during  the  period  from  the  close  of  the 
last  war  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
conflict,  insofar  as  earnings  and  the  ability 
of  the  companies  to  replace  their  rapidly- 
aging  fleets  are  concerned,  has  resulted 
from  a  number  of  major  factors,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  which  has  been  the 
over-tonnaged  condition  of  the  trade. 

With  few  exceptions,  there  have  been 
practically  no  vessels  constructed  for  the 
intercoastal  trade  subsequent  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Government's  war-built 
fleet.  This  has  resulted  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  operators  in  this  trade  were  able 
to  acquire  vessels  from  the  Government 
at  low  costs.  For  example,  in  the  period 
from  January  1,  1922,  to  August  30, 
1934,  71  vessels  built  during  the  war 
period  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $200 
per  ton  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
$20.98  per  ton.  As  a  result,  there  was  a 
fairly  constant  influx  of  war-built  ton- 
nage into  the  intercoastal  trade,  which 
until  about  1923  had  enjoyed  fairly  stable 
and  remunerative  rates.  The  introduction  j 
of  these  ships  into  the  intercoastal  trade  f 
led  to  over-tonnaging  and  resulted  in  rate 
wars  and  unstable  conditions,  which  were 
further  complicated  by  wide  disparity  in 
the  capital  costs  of  vessels  acquired  prior  j 
to  and  after  1922. 

]\Iany  itineraries  of  the  intercoastal 
lines  include  as  many  as  a  dozen  ports  of 
call.  Perhaps  the  most  efficient  steamship 
ooeration  is  that  comprising  a  single  port 
of  loading  and  a  single  port  of  discharge. 
In  fact,  I  have  had  one  prominent  owner 
tell  me  that  from  a  purely  monetary 
standpoint  he  would  prefer  to  load  a  full 
cargo  at  one  port,  and  discharge  it  all  at 
one  port  and  bring  his  vessel  all  the  way 
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home  in  ballast,  assuming  a  full  home- 
ward cargo  were  not  available  at  the  dis- 
charge port.  The  intercoastal  operator 
who,  in  order  to  obtain  cargo,  must  load 
up  and  down  the  coast  and  discharge  it 
up  and  down  the  other  coast  is  apt  to  be 
licked  before  he  starts. 

Operating  expenses  have  advanced  ma- 
terially in  recent  years,  due  primarily  to 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  cost  of  han- 
dling cargo  at  terminals.  Serious  labor  dis- 
putes, increasing  competition  from  the 
railroads  and  trucks,  and  a  narrowing  of 
the  margin  between  rail  and  water  rates, 
all  have  added  to  the  burden  of  the  water 
lines,  whose  revenues  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rising  costs  of  operation.  Adding 
all  of  these  factors  together,  we  get  the 
answer — insufficient  revenue  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  service,  including  depre- 
ciation and  a  provision  for  replacements. 

Direct  Effect  of  the  War  on 
Intercoastal  Services 

When  war  broke  out  in  September, 
1939,  there  followed  very  closely  a  sharp 
demand  for  tonnage  in  the  world  market, 
and  freight  and  charter  rates  started  mov- 
ing upward.  ^Nlany  vessels  which  could 
not  be  sold  in  the  summer  of  1939  for 
$10.00  per  ton  rose  in  value  to  $45.00  and 
$50.00  a  ton.  Vessels  which  could  operate 
only  at  a  loss  in  the  domestic  trades  could 
make  handsome  profits  in  foreign  trade. 
The  war  afforded  to  many  American 
owners  of  vessels  in  the  intercoastal  trade 
an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  their  surplus 
vessels  with  capital  gains,  and  to  others 
an  opportunity  to  liquidate  their  business 
and  withdraw  from  the  trade,  eliminating 
or  greatly  reducing  the  deficits  shown  on 
their  books. 

The  war,  therefore,  has  had  the  effect 
of  removing  surplus  vessels  from  the  inter- 
coastal trade,  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthening  the  financial  and  competi- 
tive position  of  the  operators  remaining 
in  the  trade. 

Government  Assistance 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  contained  in 
Public  Resolution  No.  74,  the  Maritime 
Commission  can  offer  its  vessels  for  sale 
or  charter  under  competitive  bids  for 
operation  in  the  domestic  trades  until  the 
Proclamation  issued  by  the  President  in 
November,  1939,  has  been  revoked.  As- 
suming that  vessels  were  available  for 
such  a  purpose.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
sale  of  these  old  vessels  for  the  inter- 
coastal trades  is  a  sound  proposition. 
Such  sales  would  merely  repeat  what  was 
done  years  ago,  and  what  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  one  of  the  causes  for  the  posi- 


tion of  the  intercoastal  lines  today.  Such 
sales  would  merely  place  additional  old 
vessels  in  the  trade  and  would  not  im- 
prove the  long-range  position. 

The  chartering  of  old  vessels  by  the 
Commission  for  these  trades  would  tend 
to  relieve  any  shortage  of  tonnage.  Char- 
terers could  not,  however,  afford  to  pay 
world  market  rates.  Furthermore,  the 
Commission  has  no  vessels  in  operating 
condition  which  could  be  offered  for 
charter,  and  would  have  to  spend  about 
$175,000  or  $200,000  for  each  vessel  to 
place  it  in  condition.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  a  charterer  could  afford  to  pay  a 
rate  of  hire  which  would  reimburse  the 
Government  for  the  reconditioning  cost, 
nor  himself  undertake  to  repair  the  ves- 
sels and  amortize  the  repair  cost  within 
a  reasonable  time.  If  the  Government, 
therefore,  were  to  assume  the  cost,  and  at 
the  same  time  accept  a  charter  rate  under 
the  world  market  rate,  we  again  would  be 
confronted  with  the  question  of  indirect 
subsidies.  It  may  be  recalled  that  in  July, 
1940,  the  Commission  offered  six  of  its 
old  vessels  for  charter  for  operation  in  the 
domestic  trade.  The  vessels  were  offered 
"as  is,  where  is,"  for  charter  for  a  period 
of  twenty  months,  with  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  charterer  to  place  the  ves- 
sels in  condition  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and 
to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation,  and  with  the  option  of  re- 
newal for  a  year  and  at  an  adjusted  rate 
of  hire.  There  were  no  bids  received  on 
the  invitation. 

Outlook  for  Immediate  Future 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  pa- 
per, the  intercoastal  operators  today  have 
in  operation  127  cargo  vessels.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  five  vessels  over 
those  which  were  reported  in  service  on 
October  1  of  last  year. 

As  was  also  pointed  out  earlier,  the  in- 
creased intercoastal  movement  of  lumber 
during  1940  was  carried  out  in  spite  of  the 
reduction  in  total  available  ship  space  as 
compared  with  1939.  The  stocks  of  West 
Coast  lumber  on  hand  in  wholesale  yards 
in  the  North  Atlantic  territory  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1940,  stood,  in  round  figures,  at 
155  million  board  feet.  While  this  was 
a  substantial  decline  from  the  271  million 
board  feet  in  those  yards  on  July  1,  1940, 
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it  is  believed  that,  unless  abnormal  de- 
mands develop  this  spring  in  connection 
with  national  defense  needs,  the  inter- 
coastal fleet  can,  without  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  lumber  and  other  indus- 
tries, take  care  of  shippers'  needs  if 
no  further  withdrawals  of  ships  occur. 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  lines  con- 
template withdrawals  in  the  near  future, 
but  there  is  indication  that  if  additional 
vessels  are  needed,  those  vessels  now 
owned  by  the  intercoastal  lines  and  char- 
tered temporarily  in  the  foreign  trade 
will  be  available  for  return  to  inter- 
coastal trade. 

Should  this  reserve  tonnage  be  inade- 
quate to  handle  lumber  shipments,  the 
Maritime  Commission  will,  of  course,  do 
all  that  it  can,  under  existing  law  and  in 
the  light  of  other  immediate  needs  for 
vessels,  to  help  find  a  solution. 

Conclusion 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  intercoastal 
rate  structure  has  developed  on  a  basis 
unsound  and  uneconomic  for  permanency, 
due  principally  to  the  abnormally  low 
cost  at  which  most  of  the  second-hand 
vessels  were  acquired  after  1922,  and  the 
resultant  complications.  These  low  capi- 
tal costs  encouraged  an  excess  of  tonnage 
in  a  protected  trade,  with  resultant  severe 
and  wasteful  competition  not  only  be- 
tween the  water  carriers  themselves  but 
also  between  them  and  the  railroads. 
Three  very  important  steps  to  remedy 
the  situation  have  already  been  taken, 
namely,  removal  of  surplus  tonnage  in 
the  trade,  elimination  of  a  large  fleet  of 
idle  Government-owned  vessels  which 
has  long  hung  like  the  sword  of  Damocles 
over  the  heads  of  the  intercoastal  opera- 
tors as  a  threat  of  further  competition, 
and  elimination  of  the  possibility  of  Gov- 
ernment vessels  being  made  available 
through  sale  at  low  prices  for  intercoastal 
operation. 

The  maintenance  of  an  efficient  inter- 
coastal fleet  will  require  a  substantial 
number  of  new  vessels.  The  present  re- 
serves of  the  intercoastal  operators  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  capital  require- 
ments, and  the  present  rate  structure  ap- 
pears inadequate  to  support  the  high  an- 
nual interest  and  depreciation  charges 
on  such  vessels.  In  addition  to  these  fac- 
tors, there  must  be  improvement  in  labor 
conditions;  more  efficient  management, 
both  as  to  ship  and  terminal  operations; 
and  better  cooperation  between,  and  co- 
ordination of,  the  various  forms  of  trans- 
portation, including  a  readjustment  of 
rates. 
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Pacilic 
NORTHWEST  MARINE  REVIEW 


by  D.  L.  Pratt 


Beginning  soon  after  March  1st,  the 
great  shipbuilding  program  on  Puget 
Sound  will  start  going  full  blast  for  by 
that  time  the  new  five  million  dollar  ship- 
yard of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding 
Corp  at  Seattle  will  be  completed,  and  at 
the  time  this  is  written  it  is  hoped  that 
the  keel  for  the  first  of  the  25  destroyers 
the  company  is  building  will  then  be  laid. 
For  some  time  steel  has  been  arriving  at 
the  yard  and  work  of  laying  out  of  tem- 
plates and  pattern  steel  indicates  a  start- 
ing signal  for  serious  production.  -Mean- 
time the  Lake  Washington  Shipyard  had 
already  launched  two  of  the  big  steel 
submarine  net  tenders  it  is  building  for 
the  government,  and  the  third  of  the  four 
under  contract  was  scheduled  for  launch- 
ing about  March  1st.  This  work  goes  on 
steadily  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  yard 
is  being  virtually  remodeled  and  rebuilt 
under  a  §600,000  expansion  program  that 
will  enable  it  to  take  care  of  present  or- 
ders which  include  a  contract  from  the 
Navy  for  six  Seaplane  Tenders.  Work 
has  also  been  under  way  for  a  month  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  shipyard  for 
the  Associated  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  Har- 
bor Island.  Several  hundred  men  are  at 
work  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  yard 
construction  will  not  take  long  as  the 
company  already  has  on  the  site  the  two 
big  graving  docks  that  were  used  to  con- 
struct the  great  concrete  pontoons  for  the 
Lake  Washington  bridge  and  which  are 
of  more  than  ample  size  to  handle  the  con- 
struction of  the  four  big  Seaplane  Tend- 
ers which  the  company  will  build  for  the 
navy.  The  hulls  will  be  erected  two  at  a 
time.  New  construction  will  therefore 
consist  mainly  of  offices,  shop  buildings, 
mold  lofts,  etc.,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  work  will  be  far  enough  along  to  en- 
able the  yard  to  lay  its  first  keel  in  May. 
When  in  operation  it  is  expected  that  the 


company  will  employ  upwards  of  2500 
men. 

As  work  goes  on  under  full  steam  on 
Puget  Sound,  builders  at  Portland  are 
also  speeding  the  work  on  the  Columbia 
River's  biggest  enterprise,  the  yard  of  the 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Co.  which  is  under 
contract  with  the  Maritime  Commission 
to  build  32  cargo  vessels.  Engineers  for 
the  Gilpin  and  General  Construction 
companies,  yard  contractors,  have  been 
making  surveys  and  driving  test  piles  pre- 
liminary to  the  actual  construction  of  the 
big  eight-way  plant.  Edgar  E.  Kaiser, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
shipbuilding  organization,  says  the  ways 
should  be  completed  in  about  six  months. 
"Mike"  Miller,  chief  engineer  for  Con- 
solidated Builders,  Inc.,  at  Grand  Coulee 
Dam,  will  supervise  the  construction  of 
the  shipways.  Charles  Shea.  Jr.,  son  of 


Charles  A.  Shea,  president  of  the  new 
company,  will  be  assistant  to  Kaiser.  Offi- 
ces of  the  two  contractors,  Gilpin  Con- 
struction Co.  and  the  Cieneral  Construc- 
tion Co.,  are  in  the  Henry  Bldg.,  at  Port- 
land. 

Wood 

With  the  steel  shipbuilding  program 
now  well  set  and  under  way,  maritime  in- 
terests on  the  Sound  and  the  Columbia 
river  are  now  turning  their  attention  to 
the  building  of  smaller  craft  for  the  Xavy 
and  the  Coast  Guard.  Large  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  at  Washington  for 
this  program  and  the  Northwest  builders, 
of  whom  there  are  a  score  or  more  in 
position  to  handle  these  orders,  are  eager 
to  get  their  share.  In  order  to  better  urge 
their  claims  for  business  and  to  get  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  program,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Boat-Builders  and  Al- 
lied Industries  recentlv  sent  H.  C.  Han- 


Molti  loft  of  Pliiiit  No.   I.  Scattlc-Tiicoma  shipbuilding  Corporatiou 
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S.  S.  Yawata  Maru  of  the  N.Y.K.  Line, 
built  for  the  Japanese-European  service 
with  two  sister  ships,  Nitta  and  Kasuga 
Maru.  Yawata  and  Nitta  are  now  in  Pa- 
cific Coast-Yokohama  service.  Kasuga  is 
not  yet  finished.  They  are  17,200  tons 
gross,  590  feet  6  inches  length,  7}  feet 
8  inches  beam,  and  have  double-reduc- 
tion geared  turbines  driving  twin  screws 
for  a  speed  of  22.5  knots 


son,  well-known  Seattle  naval  architect, 
to  Washington  to  confer  with  Navy  De- 
partment chiefs.  One  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses was  to  determine  whether  facilities 
can  be  set  up  in  the  Thirteenth  Naval 
district  to  issue  specifications  at  the  same 
time  they  are  issued  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  the  capitol.  Hanson  has  already 
reported  that  Pacific  Coast  yards  will 
have  an  equal  chance  with  other  sections 
in  sharing  the  heavy  program,  which  in- 
cludes the  building  of  from  200  to  250 
boats.  He  has  also  been  advised  that  the 
Coast  Guard  will  call  for  bids  on  both  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  simultaneously,  and 
that  West  Coast  woods  and  other  products 
will  be  given  full  consideration  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  revision  of  specifications. 
Meantime  the  first  contract  for  boats  of 
the  smaller  class  has  been  awarded  to  the 
N.  J.  Blanchard  Boat  Co.  of  Seattle,  an 
order  for  three  aircraft  rescue  boats  at  a 
t(Hal  cost  of  $142,233.  These  boats,  better 
known  as  "Crash  Boats,"  will  be  45  ft. 
long.  13  ft.  beam,  powered  with  twin  600 
h.  n.  gasoline  motors.  Of  the  \'-bottom 
df'sign,  thev  are  exoected  to  have  a  speed 
of  40  m.p.h.  Northwest  builders  believe 
this  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  flood  of 
small  wood  and  steel  boats  that  will  crowd 
the  caoacity  of  every  one  of  the  many 
yards  both  on  Puget  Sound  and  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

Considerable  speculation  was  aroused 
by  the  disclosure  that  the  Pacific  Car  & 
Foundrv  Co.,  at  Renton,  south  end  of 
Lake  Washington,  had  taken  an  option 
six  months  ago  on  22  acres  of  land  for  use 
as  a  possible  shipyard.  Paul  Pigott,  presi- 
d'^nt  of  the  company,  declares,  however, 
that   there  is  nothing  tangible  about  a 


shipyard  plan.  "In  common  with  other 
industrial  plants  throughout  the  coun- 
try," he  stated,  "we  were  asked  about  six 
months  ago  to  make  a  report  on  the  facili- 
ties we  had  for  supplying  the  various  na- 
tional defense  needs,  and  our  possibilities 
for  expanding  them.  We  made  such  a 
report  and  included  a  discussion  of  the 
opportunities  for  shipbuilding  at  Renton, 
but  no  actual  negotiations  are  pending." 
The  Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  recently 
received  an  order  for  a  thousand  new- 
freight  cars  from  the  Union  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railroads.  Another  proposition 
for  a  new  yard  at  Seattle,  at  least  novel 
in  its  conception,  is  involved  in  a  bill 
which  has  just  been  introduced  in  the 
state  legislature  by  Sen.  Albert  D.  Ro- 
sellini  of  King  County  which  would  en- 
able the  city  of  Seattle  to  go  into  the 
shipbuilding  business  on  its  own  account. 
It  has  been  seconded  by  Sen.  Geo.  A. 
Lovejov  of  the  same  county.  The  meas- 
ure provides  that  a  city  council  ordinance 
select  the  site  for  the  shipyard,  arrange 
the  financing  and  select  a  commission  to 
operate  the  business.  It  was  believed  that 
the  plan  would  provide  for  revenue  bonds, 
to  be  puf^chased  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  The  plan  at  least 
suggests  a  unique  idea  as  to  how  the  gov- 
ernment might  finance  part  of  its  ship- 
building program  by  borrowing  the  credit 
of  the  cities,  the  cities'  credit,  of  course, 
to  be  bolstered  by  shouldering  the  final 
risk  back  on  the  government  again.  No 
one  but  a  politician  could  figure  thai 
one  out. 

S^fiall  Boat  AfdA^Uta 

With  something  over  18,000  boats  reg- 
istered, the  second  largest  in  the  country, 
Puget  Sound  ports  have  almost  a  primary 


marine  problem  in  providing  suitable  an- 
chorage and  moorage.  An  indication  of 
this  problem  is  shown  in  the  recent  acqui- 
sition by  purchase  of  a  6  acre  tract  of 
waterfront  on  Portage  Bay,  an  arm  of 
Lake  Union,  by  Motor  Boat  Marina,  Inc. 
Jerry  Bryant  is  president  of  the  company, 
Latham  Goble,  vice-president,  Dan  Lun- 
din,  treasurer.  This  concern  has  occupied 
the  quarters  for  several  years  and  the 
decision  to  acquire  it  is  an  indication  of 
the  concern's  increasing  activities.  From 
a  small  beginning  in  1936,  when  Bryant 
decided  to  supplement  his  downtown  out- 
board motor  shop  with  a  lakefront  store, 
the  operation  has  grown  to  its  present 
size  involving  "dry  storage"  for  more 
than  350  craft,  ranging  from  small  boats 
upward  to  40  ft.  cruisers.  The  area  ac- 
quired includes  five  buildings.  The  "Ma- 
rina, Inc.,"  is  agent  for  the  nationally 
known  Chris-Craft  type  of  boats  and  each 
year  holds  a  motor  boat  show  which  last 
year  was  attended  by  about  20,000 
people. 


2>ocA 


Indicating  greater  activity  along  the 
Seattle  waterfront  during  1940,  water- 
front employers  show  that  they  paid  dock 
workers  the  first  1 1  months  of  last  year 
$3,161,710.78,  an  increase  over  the  same 
period  in  1939  of  $539,000.  Since  the  first 
of  the  year  activities  have  been  tremen- 
dously increased,  and  at  the  present  rate, 
this  amount  will  probably  be  doubled. 
While  much  of  this  activity  is  accounted 
for  by  the  government's  huge  defense 
program  in  Alaska,  coastwise  and  foreign 
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shipments  have  also  shown  an  increase. 
Shipments  to  Madivostok  have  been  un- 
usually heavy  and  shipping  men  say  that 
lumber  shipments  out  of  Puget  Sound  for 
February  will  break  all  previous  records 
for  a  twenty-eight-day  period. 

Wdl  Aid  3>ele^tde 

Retired  more  than  three  years,  the 
famous  old  Seattle- Alaska  gold  ship  Vic- 
toria has  been  brought  back  into  service 
and  has  been  at  the  West  Seattle  moor- 
ings of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  being 
prepared  for  a  new  assignment.  State- 
rooms are  torn  out,  superstructure  taken 
off  and  port  holes  sealed  to  fit  the  vessel 
as  a  freighter  to  carry  supplies  for  the 
great  airports  and  military  bases  which 
are  being  constructed  in  Alaska.  The 
X'ictoria  was  built  in  Dumbarton,  Scot- 
land, in  1870,  and  for  a  time  was  operated 
as  the  Parthia,  a  Cunarder  in  the  trans- 
atlantic service.  She  became  most  famous, 
however,  during  the  Alaska  gold  rush  and 
thousands  of  gold-seekers  trod  her  decks 
and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  yellow 
metal  was  stored  in  iron  chests  in  her  hold 
on  her  many  trips  between  Seattle  and 
Nome.  For  many  years  she  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  late  Captain  John  A.  ("Dy- 
namite Johnny")  O'Brien. 

Reconditioning  of  three  ships  in  the 
Seattle  district  which  the  Coast  Guard 
took  over  when  its  merger  with  the  Light- 
house Service  went  into  effect  has  been 
recommended  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Allowances  cover  $26,- 
000  for  the  Umatilla  Reef  lightship, 
540,000  for  the  Cutter  Pulaski  and  $13,- 
000  for  the  Swiftsure  Bank  lightship. 

^wo.  yea/i^  ^e/iA4f  Pact 

The  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Co.  and 
the  Inland  Boatmen's  Union  have  signed 
a  new  agreement  raising  wages  and  sta- 
bilizing hours  and  working  conditions 
until  Jan.  1,  1944.  Ferries  operating  for 
the  Black  Ball  Lines  and  the  Ritsap 
County  Transportation  Co.  will  be  free 
from  strikes  under  this  new  pact  for  the 
longest  time  since  1934.  The  agreement 
is  hailed  with  satisfaction,  especially  by 
the  residents  of  the  cross-Sound  districts 
who  have  been  seriously  inconvenienced 
bv  two  strikes  in  recent  vears.  Under  the 


pact,  basic  wages  were  increased  to  $110 
and  $1 15  a  month,  retroactive  to  Jan.  1st, 
and  to  $120  a  month  through  1943. 
(iranted  also,  was  an  8  hr.  day,  vacations 
with  i)ay,  closed  shop  and  union  hiring 
hall. 

AUlka 

SailUu^  SclteduAe^ 

Because  of  the  speedup  of  defense  ac- 
tivity in  Alaska  and  the  large  increase  in 
freight  and  passenger  business, the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  will  post  three  sailings  a 
week  and  cut  out  its  former  excursions 
to  Southeastern  Alaska  via  the  Inside 
Passage.  Focal  point  of  the  army  and 
navy  program  is  in  southwestern  Alaska, 
and  so  all  steamers  will  operate  on  a  12- 
day  excursion  to  that  district,  via  the 
inside,  calling  particularly  at  Anchorage 
and  Womens  Bay.  No  calls  will  be  made 
at  Sitka  but  the  calls  at  Skagway  and 
Haines  will  be  made  once  a  week,  both 
north  and  southbound.  The  Alaska  Line 
will  also  set  a  new  record  in  activity  with 
106  passenger  sailings  between  Feb.  8th 
and  Nov.  1st.  These  boats  will  combine 
freight  and  passengers  both,  but  in  addi- 
tion there  will  be  eight  strictly  freight 
boats  swung  into  service  during  the 
spring,  summer  and  fall  months. 

According  to  the  Merchant's  Exchange, 
ships  from  fourteen  nations  called  at  Se- 
attle during  the  past  year.  A  total  of 
1,617  deep-sea  ships  of  5,040,271  tons 
arrived  and  1,628  ships  of  5,060,000  tons 
departed.  German  ships  are  the  only  car- 
riers of  the  major  nations  that  do  not 
appear  in  the  list. 

fCiucUacA  WnecJzed 

Grounded  after  striking  a  rock  in 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  the  former 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  vessel  Kvi- 
chack,  now  under  charter  as  an  army 
transport,  sent  out  an  "SOS"  Jan.  27th 
and  Coast  Guard  boats  rushed  to  her 
rescue.  Passengers  were  safely  taken  off 
and  brought  back  to  Seattle.  The  steamer, 
with  main  deck  awash,  and  laying  hard 
aground  on  the  treacherous  Sisters  Rocks. 
120  miles  south  of  Prince  Rupert,  struck 
in  heavy  weather  and  her  position  is  such 
that  there  is  little  hope  for  her  salvage. 
She  is  a  1200  ton  vessel  200  ft.  in  length. 


The  \'ancouver  Tugboat  Co.  reports  that 
the  former  five-masted  sailing  schooner 
K.  V' .  Kruse,  converted  into  a  log  barge, 
and  missing  in  Hecate  Strait  since  late  in 
January,  is  also  a  total  loss.  She  broke 
loose  from  the  tugboat  La  Pointe  in  a 
storm  and  was  carried  ashore. 

ftddcnal  Qlea*Un(^4. 

After  2)2  years  of  service  with  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Co.  at  Seattle,  S.  Parker 
Rowell  has  retired,  and  will  live  on  his 
two-acre  ranch  at  Lake  Forest  Park.  .  . 
J.  G.  ("Giff")  Euson  has  been  made  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  Seattle  division  of  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.  Euson 
has  been  well-known  as  a  shipping  execu- 
tive on  the  coast  for  a  number  of  years. 
.  .  .  Chief  Bos'n  Herman  Windeck,  in 
charge  of  the  Willipa  Harbor  life-saving 
station  for  30  years,  retired  from  service 
Jan.  21st,  and  Coast  Guard  warrant  offi- 
cers gave  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  in 
Seattle  .  .  .  Capt.  G.  B.  Wait,  asst.  mgr. 
of  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  agents  for  the 
Matson  Line,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Seattle  Merchants'  Exchange  . . .  Kenneth 
D.  McKenzie,  asst.  genl.  passenger  agent 
of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  has  an- 
swered the  call  to  the  colors.  He  is  an 
army  reserve  officer  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. He  was  due  to  report  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Jan.  29th  to  the  U.  S.  Army  Trans- 
port Service  at  Fort  Mason.  .  .  American 
President  Lines  at  Seattle,  through  Hugh 
McKenzie,  vice  president,  announced  the 
promotion  of  Walter  L.  Johnson  to  pas- 
senger traffic  manager,  of  E.  L.  Judson 
as  general  passenger  agent  and  of  Hubert 
McGowman,  one-time  purser,  as  general 
passenger  agent  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's Manila  office. 

Saidca^e  in  li^ud(^e  Qn<iAJi> 

Deliberate  sabotage  was  expected  as 
the  cause  of  the  crash  of  the  5,500  ton 
freighter  Coast  Miller  into  the  Burnside 
bridge  at  Portland  on  February  1st.  As  a 
result  of  the  crash,  the  vessel,  with  stacks 
and  pilot  house  smashed  and  both  masts 
broken  off,  had  to  go  on  drydock  for  ex- 
tensive repairs.  The  vessel  whistled  for 
the  draw,  which  failed  to  rise  in  time.  In- 
vestigators found  lack  of  power  in  the 
bridge  engine  room  was  responsible,  and 
that  two  emergency  switches  that  are 
always  kept  closed  were  open,  one  in  the 
power  plant  of  the  east  lift,  the  other  in 
the  west. 
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Development  of  Marine  Radiobeacons 

The  development  of  the  radiobeacon 
as  a  practical  aid  to  navigation  has  been 
in  progress  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  The  French  lighthouse  service  es- 
tablished regular  rabiobeacons  in  1912, 
but  for  various  reasons  these  did  not  prove 
successful,  and  were  abandoned.  In  the 
United  States,  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
development  of  improved  shipboard  ra- 
dio direction  finders  in  1915  and  1916 
eventually  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  an  experimental  radiobeacon  at  Nave- 
sink  Lighthouse,  New  Jersey,  in  1917.  In 
1920  the  first  three  regular  radiobeacon 
establishments  were  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  harbor,  and  when  they  be- 
gan regular  operation  in  May,  1921,  they 
became  the  first  successful  radiobeacons 
in  the  world  to  serve  mariners  regularly. 
The  world  total  of  such  aids  was  23  in 
1924,  63  in  1927,  192  in  1931,  and  now 
there  are  an  unknown  number  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  and  estimated  to 
exceed  500.  Concurrently,  the  number  of 
radio  direction  finders  installed  on  com- 
mercial ships  was  291  in  1924,  702  in 
1927,  3553  in  1930  and  probably  in  ex- 
cess of  10,000  by  1938.  Today  a  radio 
direction  finder  is  legally  required  on 
many  classes  of  vessels,  and  is  rapidly  be- 
coming almost  standard  navigating  equip- 
ment on  even  the  smaller  pleasure  craft. 

Initially,  all  radiobeacons  operated  on 
a  single  frequency  or  wave  length.  As  the 
number  of  radiobeacons  increased  they  in- 
terfered with  each  other,  and  after  a  few 
years,  by  International  Conference,  a  30- 
kilocycle  band  of  frequencies  was  re- 
served for  marine  radiobeacons  within  the 
limits  285  kilocycles  and  315  kilocycles. 
This  30  kilocycle  band  of  frequencies  soon 
became  inadequate,  however,  and  in  or- 
der to  provide  the  number  of  radiobea- 
cons needed  to  protect  shipping  in  the 
waters  of  the  United  States,  it  became 
necessary  to  revise  the  radiobeacon  sys- 
tem and  to  operate  three  radiobeacons  on 
each  available  frequency.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  providing  a  rather  elabo- 
rate timing  system,  which  synchronized 
all  radiobeacons  in  the  United  States,  and 
by  providing  automatic  control,  which 


(Continued  from  page  39) 

permitted  groups  of  three  radiobeacons  to 
share  a  given  frequency  by  emitting  sig- 
nals each  in  sequence  for  one  minute  out 
of  each  three  minutes.  The  Europeans 
subsequently  adopted  a  similar  system 
using  a  six-minute  cycle,  with  each  of 
three  radio  beacons  transmitting  two  min- 
utes in  sequence  for  a  six-minute  cycle 
instead  of  the  three-minute  cycle  of  one- 
minute  emissions  used  by  the  United 
States  radiobeacons. 

This  simple  means  of  sharing  available 
radio  frequencies  is  less  convenient  to 
the  mariner  than  if  all  radiobeacons  op- 
erated continuously,  but  it  has  made  it 
possible  to  establish  large  numbers  of  ra- 
diobeacons which  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  possible.  No  additional  fre- 
quencies for  radiobeacon  purposes  could 
be  obtained,  because  of  the  limits  of  the 
usable  radio  spectrum  and  the  demands 
made  by  the  many  public  services,  such 
as  broadcast,  ship  communication,  air 
transportation,  military  requirements  and 
others.  With  the  shared  sequence  system 
of  operating  radiobeacons,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  practical  navigational  aid 
has  progressed  to  its  present  state. 

In  addition  to  operating  the  groups  of 
signals  in  sequence  on  a  single  frequency, 
it  has  been  necessary  gradually  to  de- 
crease the  amount  of  frequency  separa- 
tion between  groups  in  order  to  accom- 
modate new  aids  from  time  to  time.  How- 
ever, this  means  of  providing  space  for 
new  radiobeacons  is  largely  limited  by  the 
character  of  the  radio  direction  finder  in 
use  today  on  the  average  vessel.  The  in- 
struments being  currently  installed  on 
many  vessels  can  readily  separate  radio- 
beacon signals  only  a  few  kilocycles  apart, 
whereas  the  average  instrument  installed 
ten  years  ago  has  difficulty  separating 
signals  separated  by  one-half  of  the  whole 
radiobeacon  spectrum  of  30  kilocycles. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  for  navi- 
gators and  those  concerned  with  their 
problems  to  recognize  that  the  sooner  the 
radio  direction  finders  purchased  eight  or 
ten  years  ago  are  replaced  by  modern  in- 
struments, the  more  readily  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  establish  the  additional  radiobea- 
cons continuallv  being  demanded. 


The  cost  of  establishing  new  radiobea- 
cons at  existing  lighthouses  is  relatively 
a  much  smaller  problem  than  the  provi- 
sion of  radio  frequencies  for  the  opera- 
tion of  new  radiobeacons  and  so  long  as 
many  old  and  relatively  obsolete  radio  di- 
rection finders  are  in  use  on  shipboard  it 
will  not  be  practicable  to  establish  many 
of  the  new  radiobeacons  needed  and  de- 
sired by  mariners.  Many  ship  owners  have 
found  it  to  be  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
original  manufacturer  of  a  radio  direc- 
tion finder  a  modernized  radio  receiver 
chassis  which  will  considerably  improve 
the  selectivity  of  the  instrument  where  it 
may  be  impractical  to  replace  it  entirely 
with  modern  equipment. 

At  present  it  is  necessary  to  base  the 
separation  of  radiobeacons  on  the  aver- 
age performance  of  radio  direction  find- 
ers installed  about  six  years  ago.  Older 
instruments  are  incapable  of  making  full 
use  of  the  present-day  radiobeacon  sys- 
tem and  it  is  not  possible  in  establishing 
radiobeacon  frequencies  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  selectivity  of  present-day 
new  equipment  on  shipboard  until  a  suf- 
ficiently large  number  of  vessels  are 
equipped  with  such  apparatus. 

The  most  powerful  sound-in-air  fog 
signals,  under  very  favorable  conditions, 
may  be  heard  at  distances  of  10  to  15 
miles  or  more  but  their  dependable  range 
is  not  over  5  miles  and  under  unfavorable 
conditions  they  are  unheard  at  much 
shorter  distances.  The  coast  lights  are 
visible  for  from  15  to  20  miles  ordinarily 
and  large  lighted  buoys  about  10  miles. 
The  primary  radiobeacons  have  an  equal- 
ly reliable  range  of  200  miles  and  are 
unaffected  by  fog,  rain,  wind  or  snow. 
Thus,  for  one  typical  section  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  where  98  sound-in-air  fog  sig- 
nals serve  approximately  4000  square 
miles,  19  radiobeacons  in  the  same  coastal 
area  serve  several  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.  The  same  length  of  coast 
line  has  about  160  major  lights.  The 
coastwise  mariner  can  now  remain  well 
off  shore  out  of  range  of  all  lights  and 
sound  signals  and  can  still  navigate  with 
certainty  and  accuracy  entirely  by  radio- 
(Page  78,  please) 
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James  H.  Deaderick,  who  has  been 
assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Western 
sales  division  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
since  1939,  has  been  appointed  the  com- 
pany's assistant  general  parts  manager. 

Mr.  Deaderick,  whose  headquarters 
have  been  at  "Caterpillar's"  San  Lean- 
dro,  California,  offices,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Peoria.  In  his  new  capacity, 
under  the  general  managership  of  L.  G. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Deaderick  will  have  active 
charge  of  all  general  administrative  ac- 
tivities in  the  Parts  Department,  as  well 
as  supervision  of  all  Parts  Depots.  W.  B. 
Gordon  has  been  appointed  parts  mana- 
ger in  charge  of  physical  inventory  and 
its  control;  and  A.  H.  Yingst,  parts  man- 
ager in  charge  of  orders,  invoicing  and 
distributor  contact. 

Born  in  Santa  Barbara,  California, 
]\Ir.  Deaderick  attended  grade  and  high 
schools  there.  He  studied  at  the  engineer- 
ing school  of  the  University  of  California 
until  1925,  when  he  left  college  to  engage 
in  the  contracting  business. 

In  1929  he  entered  the  employ  of  Cat- 
erpillar Tractor  Co.  as  a  member  of  the 
service  department  at  San  Leandro.  A 
year  later  he  was  sent  to  the  Peoria  Serv- 
ice Department.  In  September,  1933,  he 
became  assistant  service  manager,  and 
returned  to  San  Leandro  in  the  following 
year  as  Western  service  manager.  He  held 
this  position  until  his  appointment  as  as- 
sistant sales  manager  of  the  Western 
division. 

Twenty-nine-year-old  Jesse  E.  Hobson, 
who  once  aspired  to  be  a  teacher  and 
"never  did  have  any  disire  to  tinker  with 
radio  sets  or  a  home  workshop,"  has  just 
received  the  Eta  Kappa  Nu  award  as  the 
country's  outstanding  young  electrical 
engineer  for  the  year  1940.  A  member  of 
Westinghouse's  engineering  staff  in  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Hobson  re- 
ceived the  annual  award  at  a  dinner  in 


James  H.  Deaderick,  assistant  general  sales 
manager,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

conjunction  with  the  AIEE  winter  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia.  Eta  Kappa  Nu 
is  an  honorary  electrical  engineering  so- 
ciety affiliated  with  the  AIEE. 

Dr.  Hobson  has  been  with  Westing- 
house  for  three  years;  is  now  in  charge 
of  application  work  on  electric  power 
equipment  for  the  Northwest  District. 
Recognized  as  an  able  teacher,  he  has  in- 
structed at  three  different  universities, 
organized  lecture  courses  for  his  com- 
pany, and  published  several  technical 
papers  on  power  systems. 

As  a  boy  on  a  farm  in  western  Indiana, 
Dr.  Hobson  planned  to  teach  history  as  a 
life's  profession,  but,  because  his  father 
wanted  him  to  become  an  engineer,  he 
enrolled  at  Purdue  University  in  1928, 
graduated  four  years  later  at  the  head  of 
his  class  in  electrical  engineering,  still 
wondering  if  engineering  would  hold  as 
much  interest  for  him  as  history.  His 
outstanding  college  record  brought  him 
a  fellowship  for  another  year  of  study  at 
Purdue,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science.  Two  years  at  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology  on  a  Charles  A. 
Coffin  Foundation  Fellowship  gave  him  a 
doctor's  degree,  magna  cum  laudc,  for  his 
research  on  high  voltage. 

After  teaching  for  two  years,  he  joinerl 
Westinghouse  as  a  central  station  en- 
gineer; has  been  with  them  ever  since. 


3o-lu*HJUa  to-  Z^TOpXi^Mi 

Columbia  Steel  Company,  subsidiary 
of  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  has 
announced  the  approval  of  a  program  for 
the  enlargement  of  its  Pacific  Coast  facili- 
ties so  as  to  embrace  additional  steel 
making  and  finishing  mills.  Work  on  this 
program,  which  involves  an  expected  ex- 
penditure of  upward  to  $5,000,000,  will 
commence  in  the  near  future. 

The  decision  to  build  further  facilities 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  recognition  of  the 
growing  steel  demands  of  that  region 
coming  from  manufacturers  engaged  in 
supplying  directly  and  indirectly  the 
needs  of  the  National  Defense  Program 
as  well  as  from  other  users  of  steel 
products. 

The  Columbia  Steel  Company,  which 
was  acquired  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  1930,  is  a  fully  integrated 
company  owning  and  operating  steel 
works  at  Pittsburg  and  Torrance,  Cali- 
fornia; ore  and  coal  mines  and  a  blast 
furnace  in  Utah;  open  hearth  furnaces, 
rolling  wire,  nail,  sheet  and  tin  mills, 
foundries  and  wire  rope  and  fence  plant. 

We4ilt^ko-u6e.  to-  Build 
In  San  ^nxmcldx^ 

Purchase  of  land  on  which  Westing- 
house  plans  to  erect  a  new  building  in 
San  Francisco  was  announced  on  January 
30,  by  Charles  A.  Dostal,  Pacific  Coast 
District  manager  for  the  company,  and 
R.  J.  Holtermann,  vice  president  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Supply  Co.  The 
total  investment  in  land  and  building  is 
expected  to  exceed  $300,000. 

The  land,  located  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Bryant  Streets,  was 
purchased  from  the  Dominican  College 
of  San  Rafael,  through  Buckbee  Thorne 
&  Company.  The  L-shaped  lot  has  a 
frontage  of  275  feet  on  Eighth  Street, 
and  is  275  feet  in  depth  at  its  deepest 
point.  It  extends  to  property  of  the 
Western  Pacific,  where  it  is  served  by 
spur  tracks.  It  comprises  approximately 
59,000  square  feet. 

Now  in  the  planning  stage,  the  building 
probably  will  include  more  than  100,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  will  enable 
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consolidation  under  one  roof  of  all  West- 
inf);house  and  subsidiary  companies  acti- 
vities in  San  Francisco. 

The  decision  to  buy  land  and  erect  a 
new  building  in  San  Francisco  reflects  the 
confidence  of  the  company  and  its  subsid- 
iary groups  in  the  business  and  indus- 
trial future  of  the  San  Francisco  area — 
in  fact,  in  the  entire  Pacific  Coast.  This 
city  is  headquarters  for  Westinghouse 
activities  and  operations  in  the  entire  Pa- 
cific Coast  District.  This  district  com- 
prises all  of  seven  Western  states,  plus 
central  and  western  INlontana,  western 
Wyoming,  southwestern  New  Mexico, 
and  El  Paso  County,  Texas. 

Westinghouse's  total  investment  in  the 
District — buildings,  raw  materials  and 
finished  stocks — exceeds  $6,000,000,  and 
the  firm  employs  more  than  1,3  00  persons. 
The  business  is  growing — proof  enough 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  company's  policy  of 
expansion  in  the  West.  Last  year,  Pacific 
Coast  District  business  was  almost  50  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1939. 

Consolidation  of  all  Westinghouse  San 
Francisco  activities  in  the  new  building 
will  make  for  greater  efficiency  of  opera- 


tion and  better  service  to  customers.  The 
new  building  will  house  all  activities  of  all 
departments  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Co.;  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Supply  Co.;  the  Westinghouse 
Lamp,  X-Ray  and  Merchandising  Divi- 
sions; the  Westinghouse  Electric  Eleva- 
tor Co.;  and  the  Bryant  Electric  Co. 
Warehouse  facilities,  garage  and  parking 
space  will  be  provided. 

It  is  expected  that  plans  will  be  com- 
pleted and  building  will  be  started  in 
1941. 

Manufacturing,  assembling  and  ser- 
vicing activities  carried  on  by  the  com- 
pany at  its  Emeryville,  California,  plant 
and  service  department  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  San  Francisco  consolidation. 
At  Emeryville,  the  company  manufac- 
tures all  types  of  low-  and  high-voltage 
porcelain  insulators;  transformers,  mo- 
tors, electric  water  heaters,  capacitors  and 
electric  panelboards  and  switchboards. 
Service  department  facilities  there  are 
adequate  to  handle  virtually  all  electrical 
apoaratus  from  fractional  horsepower 
motors  to  large  steam  turbines  which 
power  naval  or  merchant  vessels. 


Ca.p.0^  to.  94ixlUa 

Via  Qapje  o^  Qoad  tJfafie 


The  centuries-old  trade  route  to  India 
by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  be- 
come one  of  the  busiest  runs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine. 

This  was  disclosed  recently  in  figures 
released  by  W.  S.  Dausey,  freight  traffic 
manager  of  American  Export  Lines.  IMr. 
Dausey  announced  that  American  Export 
ships  in  the  India  service,  during  the  first 
year  of  operation  in  this  service,  carried 
average  cargoes  of  between  6,000  and 
7,000  weight  tons.  These  cargoes  have 
been  carried  over  the  old  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  route  since  Italy's  entrance  into 
the  war  closed  the  Mediterranean. 

American  Export  inaugurated  its  India 
service  December  3,  1939,  when  the  S.  S. 
Excelsior  sailed  from  New  York  for  Cal- 
cutta, by  way  of  Bombay,  Karachi,  Co- 
lombo, Madras,  and  Rangoon. 

At  that  time  the  Mediterranean  was 
still  open.  The  adoption  of  the  India  serv- 
ice was  a  natural  expansion  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  services 
which  American  Export  had  operated  for 
years.  The  Excelsior  and  three  other  mo- 
tor ships,  which  American  Export  pur- 


chased from  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  were  placed  in  the  service. 

Italy's  entrance  into  the  war,  however, 
put  an  end  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Sea  services  and  closed  the  Suez.  It 
meant  that  the  American  Export  ships 
had  to  round  the  Cape  to  reach  their  des- 
tination. And  it  meant  that  the  India  serv- 
ice became  the  most  important  single 
branch  of  American  Export's  activities. 
The  New  York  to  Bombay  run  via  Suez 
is  8169  miles,  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the 
distance  is  11,390  miles. 

Meanwhile  American  Export  was  well 
into  its  $30,000,000  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. Seven  new  ships  of  the  Exporter 
type,  noted  for  their  speed  of  more  than 
19  knots,  have  been  placed  in  the  India 
service.  One  more  has  been  launched  and 
will  be  in  service  early  in  the  summer. 

These  modern  ships,  noted  for  their 
speed,  have  made  it  possible  to  tighten  up 
the  schedule  and  give  a  maximum  of  de- 
pendability.  The  Exporter  ships  have  been 
given  fast  schedules  and  have  been  able 
to  adhere  to  them  faithfullv. 


War  conditions  have  had  a  considerable 
influence  in  boosting  demand  for  the  India 
service.  Rangoon,  one  of  the  ports  of  call, 
is  the  clearing  point  for  all  cargoes  into 
and  out  of  China — the  shipping  end  of  the 
Burma  road. 

Extension  of  United  States  credits  to 
China  has  resulted  in  a  large  movement 
of  Chinese  goods  out  of  this  port,  and  a 
correspondingly  large  flow  of  American- 
made  goods  into  this  port. 

In  addition,  England's  war-time  status 
has  meant  that  India,  which  usually  relied 
on  England  for  steel  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  goods,  has 
turned  to  the  United  States  as  a  source  of 
supply.  Steel  shipments  have  been  par- 
ticularly strong. 

In  return  for  the  exports  carried  to  the 
Orient  in  this  fashion,  American  Export 
Liners  bring  a  number  of  imports  which 
are  considered  vital  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  Among  these  are  rubber, 
manganese,  mica,  tungsten,  hemp,  tung 
oil,  cotton,  shellac,  burlap  and  jute. 

On  the  export  side  of  the  picture, 
American  Export's  principal  outward- 
bound  cargoes  in  the  India  service  are 
steel,  automobiles  and  trucks,  machinery, 
lubricating  oil,  chemicals,  cooperage  stock, 
printing  and  wrapping  paper,  and  a  wide 
assortment  of  general  cargo. 


Aew.  PaUit 

A  new  grade  of  Koroseal  paint,  named 
"Koroplate,"  developed  to  protect  metal 
surfaces  against  chemical  reactions  and 
recommended  for  service  wherever  ex- 
tremely corrosive  conditions  disqualify 
any  other  kind  of  paint  or  coating,  is  an- 
nounced by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany, Akron,  Ohio. 

Base  of  the  paint  is  Koroseal,  a  syn- 
thetic material  created  in  the  Goodrich 
laboratories  from  polyvinyl  chloride, 
which  is  derived  by  a  series  of  chemical 
reactions  from  the  common  materials 
coke,  limestone  and  salt. 

The  new  paint  is  liquid  at  room  tem- 
peratures, and  requires  no  heating  before 
application.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it 
can  be  either  brushed  or  sprayed,  and  can 
be  thinned  with  either  brush  or  spray 
thinners  when  necessary.  It  is  made  only 
in  semi-glossy  black. 

It  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
Koroseal  primer  with  similar  charac- 
teristics. 
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SHIPS  in  THG  mpKinG 


LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


The  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion announced  on  January  30  authoriza- 
tion for  issuance  to  Irving  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  of  commitments  to 
insure  preferred  ship  mortgages  aggregat- 
ing §6,300.000,  or  such  part  thereof  as 
does  not  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  con- 
struction cost  of  each  of  three  single- 
screw,  steam  turbine  tankers  being  con- 
structed by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Company,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

The  three  bulk  oil  carriers  will  be  built 
for  the  account  of  companies  closely  iden- 
tified with  Charles  Kurz  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 


vania Shipping  Company  and  an  operator 
of  tank  vessels. 

The  commitments  to  insure  are  made 
under  Title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended,  providing  for 
Maritime  Commission  insurance  of  mort- 
gages on  new  vessels.  It  brings  commit- 
ments under  that  Title  to  $7,625,000. 

The  three  tankers  are  e.xpected  to  be 
completed  during  the  summer  of  1942. 
They  will  be  of  16,400  deadweight  tons 
each,  and  were  designed  primarily  for 
operation  in  coastwise  and  intercoastal 
trade. 

The  first,  to  be  owned  by   Kaymar 


SEAGOING  STEEL  MERCHANT  VESSELS  OF  2,000  GROSS  TONS  AND  OVER 
COMPLETED  EACH  MONTH  DURING  1940  IN  UNITED  STATES  SHIPYARDS 


No. 

Gross 
Tons 

Horse- 

Passenger 

Cargo 

Tanker 

Month 

power 

No. 

G.T. 

H.P. 

No. 

G.T. 

H.P. 

No. 

G.T. 

H.P. 

January 

4 

28.741 

32,140 

— 

— 

- 

2 

15,080 

15,500 

2 

13,661 

16,640 

February 

2 

14,831 

15,400 

— 

- 

- 

2 

14,831 

15,400 

- 

— 

— 

March 

4 

30,139 

26,550 

— 

- 

- 

3 

21,953 

22,550 

1 

8,186 

4,000 

April 

5 

41,597 

•  51,150 

— 

— 

— 

4 

30,281 

35,950 

1 

11.316 

15,200 

May 

4 

31,744 

35,650 

1 

7,977 

8,600 

3 

23,767 

27,050 

- 

- 

— 

June 

4 

54,731 

64,900 

1 

26,454 

37,400 

- 

- 

- 

3 

28,277 

27,500 

July 

7 

55,724 

51,946 

— 

- 

- 

5 

36,411 

42,616 

2 

19,313 

9,330 

August 

3 

22,666 

21,400 

1 

7,987 

8,600 

1 

6,736 

8,800 

1 

-     7,943 

4,000 

September 

2 

19,089 

24,550 

— 

- 

- 

1 

7,773 

9,350 

1 

11,316 

15,200 

October 

6 

49,746 

48,750 

1 

9,273 

9,350 

4 

29,236 

31,900 

1 

11,237 

7,500 

November 

5 

39,031 

31,216 

1 

7.997 

8,600 

3 

19,679 

15,116 

1 

11,355 

7.500 

December 

7 

56,664 

56,110 

1 

9,273 

9,350 

3 

21.487 

18.150 

3 

25,904 

28.610 

Total 

S3 

444,703 

459,762  1       6 

68,961 

81.900 

31 

227,234 

242,382 

16 

148.508 

135,480 

241,052  I  248,430  I   3  I  30,063  I  30,()()()   !4  I  91.560  I  93.200  |  11   |  119.429  |  125.230 


Tankers,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Keystone 
Tankship  Corporation,  will  include  Na- 
tional Defense  features  financed  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  the  extent  of 
$300,800,  and  has  a  designed  speed  of 
16>4  knots. 

The  other  two,  to  be  owned  by  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.,  are  of  a  design 
similar  to  the  first,  except  that  the  speed 
will  be  15  5^  knots  and  no  National  De- 
fense contribution  will  be  made.  How- 
ever, the  latter  two  will  be  capable  of 
ready  conversion  into  naval  auxiliaries. 

The  two  1 53^ -knot  vessels  are  being 
built  to  replace  the  S.S.  Seakay  and  S.S. 
Markay,  two  of  the  twelve  twin-screw. 
National  Defense  tankers  built  by  the 
Commission  in  cooperation  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 
They  were  purchased  by  and  have  been 
operated  by  the  Kurz  organization.  The 
Seakay  was  recently  acquired  by  the 
Navy  and  renamed  the  U.S.S.  Santee.  The 
Navy  is  scheduled  to  acquire  the  Markay 
shortly. 

Participation  of  the  Irving  Trust  Com- 
pany in  the  financing  of  these  three  ves- 
sels is  indicative  of  an  increasing  interest 
by  larger  financial  institutions  in  the  Fed- 
eral Mortgage  Insurance  provisions  of 
Title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  ^___^__ 

Qetl  ^wo.  6-3  SteameM 

The  Maritime  Commission  announced 
January  3 1  an  award  of  contract  for  con- 
struction of  two  C-3  type,  single  screw, 
steam  propelled  cargo  vessels  to  Western 
Pipe  &  Steel  Company,  San  Francisco, 
California,  on  its  adjusted  price  bid  of 
$2,990,000  each,  submitted  August  6, 
1940. 
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Self-propelled  Steel  Vessels  of  the  United  States.  Oa-.m-going  and  Great   Lakes,   2,000 
Gross  Tons  and  Over,  as  of  October  I,  1940  —  Type  of  Machinery  and  Boilers, 

1.18J                                                                                                         1.218 
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"NIKELADIUM    ALLOY 

Steel 
FLANGED     FITTINGS 

Manufoctured  to  A.S.A.  Standards  B16E — 1939 
Steel  Specification  ASTM  A157-C1 

Manufactured  of  Carbon  Moly  Steel  with  tensile  strength  of  90,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  Tested  to  three  times  the  stated  ^vorking  pressure 
— metal  thickness  from  %"  to  Yi"  over  specifications. 

NIKELADIUM  ALLOY  Steel  Flanged  Fittings  arc 
made  to  meet  A. P. I.,  Marine,  Steam  and  various 
other  standards.  Fittings  made  to  order  in  ASTM 
A157-C11  or  Corrosion  Resistant  Steels. 

Christmas  Tree  Fittings,  Return  Headers  and  Re- 
turn Bends  made  in  any  analyses. 

SPECIFY  NIKELADIUM 
AND  GET  THE  BEST 


LQiANGElES 


STEEL  CASTING  COMPANY 


Send  for 

Complete 

Stock 

List 


2444  SO.  ALAMEDA  STREET 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Graph    shotting    type    of    machinery    on    American    Merchant 
Marine.  Dotted  line  is  Great  Lakes 

(Courtesy  Amrriiaii  Bureau  oj  Shipping) 


FLANGE      FITTINGS       (o^      Zve/uf,      INSTALLATION 


A  previous  award  was  made  on  Auc;ust 
29,  1940  to  this  company  for  construction 
of  four  C-3  cargo  vessels  under  the  same 
bid. 

This  brings  to  190  the  number  of  ves- 
sels built  or  building  under  the  Maritime 
Commission  long-range  construction  pro- 
gram. 


Age  of  Self-propelled  Steel  Merchant  Vessels  of  the  United  States,  Ocean-going  and  Great  Lakes, 

2,000  Gross  Tons  and  Over,    Exclusive  of  Philippine  Islands  and  Government  Service  Vessels, 

Compared  to  the  Rest  of  the  World. 


jfO^  A/eiu  SUi/fLifxs/ulU 

The  ^Maritime  Commission  announced 
on  February  6  clearance  with  the  National 
Defense  .Advisory  Commission  and  award 
of  two  contracts  for  construction  of  10 
ways  and  other  shipbuilding  facilities  in- 
volving an  estimated  government  invest- 
ment of  $6,462,500.  The  contracts  were: 

Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Mobile,  Ala.,  4  wavs,  estimated  cost 
$1,322,500. 

North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  6  ways,  estimated  cost. 
$5,140,000. 


United  States-Get.  1,  1940 

Rest  of  the  World 

Ocean 

-going 

Great  Lakes 

July  1,  1939* 

Age 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

Under  5  years 

101 

7.8 

6 

1.3 

1,367 

15.6 

5  to  10  years 

38 

2.9 

0 

0. 

863 

9.9 

10  to  15  years 

56 

4.3 

28 

6.4 

1.565 

17.9 

15  to  20  years 

175 

13.4 

27 

6.2 

1,884 

21.5 

20  to  25  years 

770 

59.0 

39 

8.9 

1,282 

14.7 

25  years  and  over 

164 

12.6 

339 

77.2 

1,781 

20.4 

Totals 

1,304 

100 

439 

100 

8,742 

100 

Age  of  United  States  Merchant  Fleet  as  to  Type 

Ocean 

-going 

Great  Lakes 

No. 

Gross  Tons 

Average  Age 

No. 

Gross  Tons 

Average  Age 

Passenger 

153 

1,155,692 

19.9 

15 

60,996 

30.8 

Cargo 

715 

3,698,190 

20.8 

30 

112,708 

33.2 

Tanker 

354 

2,610,966 

17.1 

9 

33.768 

14.5 

Bulk  Carrier 

54 

275,861 

22.6 

358 

2.061,975 

31.3 

Ferry  &  Misc. 

28 

83,943 

19.1 

27 

75,688 

23.9 

Totals 

1,304 

7,824.652 

19.6 

439 

2,349,135 

30.8 

*  Latest  authentic  compilation. 

A  very  instructive  tabulation,  shoiving  the  need  for  even  greater  shipbuilding  effort 

by  the  United  States 

(Courtesy  American  Hureau  oj  Shipping) 
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sHimrrrDERs 

and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and  PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 

Telephone  SUtter  0221 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Dry  Docks 
3,000  tons  and  5,000  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  ALameda  8585 


GENERAL  EI^GIl^EERING 
and  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


The  shipyard  facihties  are  to  be  used 
for  construction  of  part  of  the  200  mer- 
chant ships  called  for  by  the  President's 
emergency  shipbuilding  program  reported 
to  Congress  on  January  16.  Plant  facilities 
will  be  installed  at  cost. 

Three  other  contracts,  providing  for  22 


ways  and  involving  an  estimated  Govern- 
ment investment  of  $14,233,000,  were 
announced  on  January  13,  1941.  Con- 
tracts for  construction  of  vessels  will  be 
made  following  final  action  on  a  joint 
Congressional  resolution  appropriating 
$313,500,000. 


On  February  18  a  five-year  lease  for 
an  86-acre  tract  on  Terminal  Island  was 
concluded  between  the  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor Department  and  the  California  Ship- 
building Corporation.  This  property  has 
a  2500-foot  frontage  on  the  Cerritos 
Channel,  which  connects  the  East  Basin 
of  Los  Angeles  Harbor  with  the  Long 
Beach  inner  harbor  and  separates  Ter- 
minal Island  from  the  mainland.  The  site 
has  a  width  of  1500  feet  from  pierhead 
line  to  Dock  Street,  and  is  served  by 
spurs  from  the  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake 
R.  R.  Cerritos  Channel  is  maintained  at 
35-foot  minimum  depth,  on  a  400-foot 
width,  with  considerable  width  of  shal- 
lower water  and  tidal  flats  on  each  side. 
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The  ink  was  still  wet  on  the  lease  while 
400  men  were  started  clearing  the  site. 
Eight  shipbuilding  ways  will  be  built, 
and  six  outfitting  piers. 

John  McCone,  president  of  Bechtel 
McCone  and  Parsons,  is  also  president  of 
the  new  California  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion. Federal  funds  to  the  extent  of  $3,- 
000,000  are  to  be  expended  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  shipyard,  and  the  corporation 
has  a  commitment  to  build  there  31  of 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  stand- 
ardized cargo  vessels  at  a  cost  approxi- 
mating $50,000,000. 


OMufUan  to-  Iiu4f. 

Isthmian  Steamship  Company,  subsid- 
iary of  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  for 
the  purchase  under  the  construction  dif- 
ferential subsidy  provision  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  of  eight  C-3 
type  steam-driven  turbine  cargo  vessels 
with  a  sustained  sea  speed  of  16)/2  knots. 
The  construction  cost  of  these  vessels  will 
approximate  $2,800,000  each.  The  ves- 
sels are  scheduled  for  delivery  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1942. 

The  C-3  ships,  largest  and  fastest  car- 
go ships  built  under  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission program,  are  about  9,300  gross 
tons,  with  a  cargo  capacity  of  about  10- 
000  tons.  Plans  for  the  construction  of 
these  vessels  have  been  approved  b\'  the 
Navy  Department  as  being  suitable  for 
National  Defense  purposes. 

Four  of  these  ships  are  now  being  fab- 
ricated in  the  yards  of  the  Seattle-Ta- 
coma  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  four  in  the  yards  of  the 
Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Company,  San 
Francisco. 
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Asphyxiation  by  C-O2  from  Cargo 


Warnings  about  poisonous  and  strangu- 
lating gases  have  been  issued  on  many 
previous  occasions  by  the  Bureau  of  Ma- 
rine Inspection  and  Navigation  and  atten- 
tion is  once  more  called  to  the  dangers  of 
carbon  dioxide.  This  gas  is  particularly 
dangerous  because  it  is  odorless,  tasteless, 
and  colorless.  Cargoes  which  are  known 
to  generate  it  must  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  possible  care,  and  caution  must 
be  observed  never  to  inhale  the  dangerous 
CO,. 

The  danger  of  this  gas  was  graphically 
and  tragically  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
the  M.  V.  Empire  State  which  was  carry- 
ing a  cargo  of  cherries  from  Albany  to 
New  York  on  November  24,  1936.  In 
order  to  keep  the  cherries  fresh  "dry  ice" 
had  been  packed  into  the  hold  and  the 
hatches  fastened.  When  the  hatch  covers 
were  removed  prior  to  unloading,  the  dry 
ice  had,  of  course,  evaporated,  but  the 
carbon-dioxide  gas  given  off  by  the  dry 
ice  was  present  in  deadly  amounts,  though, 
being  odorless,  colorless,  and  tasteless,  it 
showed  no  sign  of  its  presence.  Being  a 
heavy  gas  it  had  accumulated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hold.  Four  stevedores  jumped 
into  the  hold  to  commence  the  unloading 
and  met  instant  death.  When  the  steve- 
dores entered  the  hold,  they  almost  imme- 
diately collapsed  upon  the  top  of  the 
cherry  containers,  and  were  asphyxiated, 
as  was  a  deckhand  who  went  to  their  as- 
sistance. The  second  mate  and  two  other 
stevedores  who  next  went  to  their  aid 
also  collapsed  and  were  resuscitated  only 
after  extensive  treatment  at  a  nearby 
hospital.  Five  men  in  all  met  their  death. 

The  latest  occurrence  was  in  connection 
with  a  comparatively  little-known  cargo, 
castor  pomace,  carried  on  the  S.  S.  Ellenor 
from  New  York  to  Tampa,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  this  particular  warning  is  to  re- 
direct attention  to  the  handling  of  this  or 
similar  fruit  byproduct.  All  persons  who 
may  have  occasion  to  handle  this  material 
(used  as  fertilizer)  should  realize  that 
castor  pomace  generates  carbon  dioxide, 
and  if  this  gas  concentrates  in  sufficient 
quantity  it  is  capable  of  causing  instant 
death. 

On  June  19,  1940,  the  S.  S.  Ellenor  was 
commencing  to  unload  at  Tampa,  Florida, 


and  one  of  the  longshoremen  climbed 
down  into  the  hold.  He  was  immediately 
overcome  and  succumbed  almost  instantly 
to  the  effects  of  the  noxious  gas.  A  second 
longshoreman  reached  only  the  bottom 
rungs  of  the  ladder  when  he,  too,  was  ob- 
served to  fall  off  and  become  convulsed. 
He  was  later  revived  by  inhalator  treat- 
ment. It  was  found  that  the  castor  pomace, 
which  was  being  carried  in  sacks,  had 
emitted  carbon-dioxide  gas  which  charac- 
teristically lay  close  to  the  top  of  the 
cargo. 

These  tragic  examples  bring  home  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  utmost  care, 
and  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  gas  and  its  deadly  effect. 

Always  be  sure  that  ventilation  is  ade- 
quate and  that  fresh  air  can  circulate  and 
so  dispel  the  dangerous  gas.  Remember 
that  the  gas  is  heavy  and  will  sink  to  the 
bottom  and  lower  part  of  the  hold  and  lie 
there  in  a  dangerous  concentrate.  Mois- 
ture formation  should  be  avoided  as  this 
aids  the  dissemination  of  CO,  from  car- 
goes which  manufacture  it,  and  the  holds 
should  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  particu- 
larly the  lower  levels,  before  being  worked. 
Incomplete  ventilation  may  prove  worse 
than  no  ventilation  at  all,  since  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  level  of  the 
layer  of  COo  gas  without  dispersing  it. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure  and  that 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article,  but  in  the 
event  that  any  should  become  asphyxiated 
the  following  are  the  symptoms. 

Symptoms:  The  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing with  carbon  dioxide  vary  with  the  con- 
centration of  the  gas.  Inhalation  of  the 


pure  gas  or  one  of  very  high  concentration 
is  followed  by  almost  immediate  choking 
and  strangulation,  loss  of  muscular  power 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  subject  falls  as 
if  struck  by  lightning,  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, and  death  from  asphyxia. 

If  the  amount  be  somewhat  smaller,  the 
above  symptoms  will  be  less  intense,  so 
that  the  individual  may  be  able  to  get  out 
of  the  dangerous  place  before  the  loss  of 
muscular  power  is  more  or  less  complete. 
Premonitory  symptoms  of  danger  are 
quickened  breathing,  dizziness,  ringing  in 
the  ears,  nausea,  and  other  sensations; 
but  if  the  victim  returns  to  the  fresh  air 
immediately,  the  symptoms,  as  a  rule,  will 
soon  pass  off. 

Rescue  Precautions  and  First  Aid:  Do 
not  enter  a  hold  or  other  suspected  area 
without  protection,  namely,  some  form  of 
oxygen  breathing  apparatus  or  fresh-air 
nose  mask.  If  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  entered  without  proper  protec- 
tion, a  person  will  collapse  after  the  first 
few  breaths  because  of  suffocation  from 
lack  of  oxygen. 

Remember  carbon  dioxide  always  hangs 
at  a  low  level. 

Rescue  shoulder  high. 

Remove  to  outside  asmosphere  quickly. 

Apply  artificial  respiration  and  inhal- 
ator treatment. 

Recognition  has  been  given  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  proper  ventilation  of  car- 
goes in  the  Bureau's  examinations  for 
licensed  officers.  It  has  been  stressed  in  all 
cargo  papers  and  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  paper  for  masters. 

— Bulletin  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation. 


Pnioile^  and  Red^pjOH^dJulUif^ 


(Continued  from  page  45) 


sea  and  of  employment  on  the  sea  went  to 
work  to  analyze  the  causes  and  the  best 
remedies  for  the  protection  of  this  impor- 
tant industry,  which  is  an  essential  factor 
in  the  preservation  of  our  national  life. 
After  all  was  said  and  done,  it  became 
crystal  clear  that  the  maritime  industry 
had  well  within  its  own  grasp  the  complete 
solution  to  the  problems  confronting  it. 


The  Solution 

To  insure  a  safe  and  loyal  American 
Merchant  Marine,  the  foundation  stone 
must  be  a  complete  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  authority  on  board  ship  is  en- 
trusted to  those  who  sail  with  licenses. 
The  next  step  must  be  complete  support 
by  shipowner  and  Government  of  that 
authority  when  it  is  lawfully  exercised. 
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MARiNi:  dhpartmi:nt 

AETNA  INSURANCE  CO. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  CO. 
MARITIME  INSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 
FIDELITY    PHENIX    FIRE    INS.    CO. 

Commcrtial  Hull  Dept. 
AUTOMOBILE        INS.         CO. 


>l  A  T  II  K  W  ««»     A     L  I  V  1  ^  lp  S  T  O  > 

Marine  Underwriters 

200  BUSH  STREET    •       •       •       •    SAN   FRANCISCO 

Offices  at:  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle      •      111  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


In  effecting  this,  a  national  government 
that  has  enacted  laws  for  the  protection 
of  labor  must  also  recognize  in  the  admin- 
istration of  such  laws  that  a  unicjue  condi- 
tion exists  with  respect  to  those  who  work 
at  sea :  that  a  man  who  could  create  purely 
a  labor  problem  ashore  by  the  discharge 
of  a  subordinate  may,  at  sea,  be  taking 
such  an  act  because  of  his  obligation  as  a 
representative  of  government;  that  such 
an  act  ashore  may  be  completely  cogniz- 
able as  a  labor  problem,  but  that  such  an 
act  at  sea  may  very  well  be  a  matter  of 
ship  government  which  should  in  no  way 
be  regarded  as  a  labor  problem. 

There  is  ample  legal  authority  for  this 
viewpoint.  A  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  July,  1938, 
issued  the  dictum  that  the  prime  obliga- 
tion of  a  shipowner  and  a  master  is  to  in- 
sure that  a  vessel  into  which  lives  and 
property  go  will  be  safe  and  seaworthy, 
and  that  an  essential  element  in  the  safety 
and  seaworthiness  of  a  vessel  is  the  trust- 
worthiness of  a  crew  as  a  unit.  In  making 
that  decision  with  respect  to  a  case  in 
which  a  master  refused  to  reemploy  men 
who  had  engaged  in  a  sitdown  strike,  al- 
though admitting  that  each  and  every 
man  affected  was  capable  and  efficient  as 
an  individual,  it  was  held  that  the  master 
was  well  within  his  rights  because  he  did 
not  feel  they  were  trustworthy  as  a  unit. 
The  decision  was  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
disturb  this  dictum  by  denying  an  appli- 
cation to  review  the  ruling  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  .-Xppeals. 

Licensed  Officers  Ready 

The  Maritime  Commission,  to  insure 
that  its  beliefs  in  this  respect  were  founded 
on  an  actual  present  factual  basis,  sent 
two  members  of  its  staff  to  all  coasts  to 
make  a  survey  along  these  lines. 

These  representatives  found,  from  talk- 
ing frankly  to  the  men  who  knew  most 
about  this  subject — the  licensed  officers 
of  our  merchant  marine — that  there  would 
be  a  readiness  and  willingness  on  the  part 
of  those  licensed  officers,  provided  they 
got  proper  backing  from  their  employers 
and  their  government,  and  their  own  or- 
ganizations, to  see  to  it  that  the  men  who 
sail  .American  ships  are  loyal  to  their  gov- 


ernment, trustworthy  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  reliable  in  emergencies. 
Such    procedure    has    been    definitely 
adojUed  as  our  approach  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  combating  subversive 
activities  on  American  ships.  We  are  defi- 
nitely committed  to  urge  that  the  master 
of  a  vessel  and  the  licensed  officers  to 
whom  he  delegates  his  authority  will  have 
the  right  to  select  the  crews  who  serve 
under  them;   to  accept  those  who  they 
know  to  be  competent,  efficient,  reliable 
and  trustworthy  as  loyal  Americans  and 
to  refuse  to  select  those  respecting  whom 
they  do  not  have  such  an  assurance.  Rep- 
resentatives of  shipowners  have  indicated 
that  they  will  respect  and  give  their  full 
and  unecjuivocal  support  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure. The  Maritime  Commission,  inso- 
far as  any  vessels  coming  under  its  author- 
ity are  concerned,  has  assured  the  owners 
of  those  vessels  that  so  long  as  they  ob- 
serve this  procedure,  they  in  turn  will  have 
the  complete  backing  of  the  Government. 
This   proposition   is   confronted   with 
only  two  objections  which  seem  to  carry 
any  weight  at  all.  The  first  was  that  such 
a   step   might   contravene   provisions   of 
existing  collective  bargaining  agreements. 
I  have  checked  into  the  existing  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  and  I  find  that 
there  can  be  no  question  of  any  contra- 
vention of  an  existing  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  in  this  respect. 

The  second  objection  was  that  the  mas- 
ter and  his  licensed  officers  might  use  such 
power  for  the  purpose  of  "union-busting" 


and  blacklisting  those  especially  active  in 
organization  work. 

If,  under  any  conceivable  scheme,  the 
authority  thus  given  licensed  officers  to 
use  for  the  benefit  of  the  .American  Mer- 
chant Marine  should  be  prostituted  by 
them  to  frustrate  the  free  right  of  men  to 
join  labor  organizations  of  their  own 
choice  and  to  maintain  such  organiza- 
tions, the  ^Maritime  Commission  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would 
insist  upon  the  most  drastic  action  being 
taken  against  such  charlatans. 

Vou  are  free  men.  You  are  entitled  to 
take  any  action  you  deem  proper.  The 
law  of  this  nation  gives  you  its  protection 
in  banding  together  to  advance  your  in- 
terests on  a  parity  with  the  investors  and 
their  representatives  who  have  banded  to- 
gether to  set  up  and  operate  the  com- 
panies for  which  you  work. 

The  fact  that  you  have  here  in  this 
country  the  freedom  which  you  are  today 
enjoying  brings  with  it  an  obligation  just 
as  substantial  as  the  benefits  you  enjoy. 
That  obligation  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  which  provides  you 
with  freedom  are  protected  to  the  ulti- 
mate degree.  The  people  of  a  democracy 
are  the  guardians  of  their  own  liberty,  and 
they  will  hold  that  liberty  only  so  long  as 
they  see  to  it  that  no  inimical  interests  are 
allowed  to  transfer  free  and  democratic 
processes  to  dictatorial  hands. 

(Abstract  of  an  address  before  the  Marine  Encineers 
Beneficial  Association.  65th  National  Convention,  St. 
Louis.  January  23.) 


Steadif  al  l/fo44.  Qa! 

(Cotitinued  from  page  44) 


them  in  a  liquid  state  it  coagulates 
quickly,  and  will  plug  them  up,  possibly 
requiring  new  piping  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  removing  the  mass.  .\s  the  latex 
has  an  anti-coagulant  in  it,  such  as  am- 
monia, coagulation  does  not  take  place 
until  the  ammonia  evaporates,  but  this 
happens  fairly  rapidly.  Stow  away  from 
goods  that  are  damaged  by  ammonia  odor 
and  destroy  all  dunnage  affected  by 
leakers. 

Crude  rubber  usuall\-  shipi)e(l  in  baus. 


barrels  or  cases  requires  careful  handling, 
and  cool,  dry,  stowage.  Heat  causes  de- 
terioration; moisture  causes  mold  and 
massing  of  contents.  Use  care  in  separat- 
ing lots  on  account  of  different  value  of 
grades.  Guard  against  dust,  etc.,  getting 
into  the  rubber  as  this  has  been  a  pro- 
lific source  of  claims.  As  cases  crush  easily, 
do  not  stow  any  but  light  cargo  on  top. 
While  not  very  odorous,  unless  deterior- 
ating, it  is  advisable  to  keep  in  separate 
comjiartment  from  goods  affected  by  taint. 
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Frank  L.  Emerick,  special  agent  for 
Fireman's  Fund  and  Home  F"ire  &  Ma- 
rine insurance  companies  in  Western 
Washington,  retired  on  February  28,  after 
thirty  years  active  service,  in  accordance 
with  the  companies'  retirement  plan. 

Mr.  Emerick  started  his  insurance  ca- 
reer in  Nebraska,  and  then  came  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed with  the  Washington  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company.  He  became  associated 
with  Fireman's  Fund  in  1911  when  it  re- 
insured the  Washington  company.  During 
1920  he  served  as  president  of  the  Fire 
I'nderwriters  Association  of  the  Pacific. 

]Mr.  Emerick  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  special  agents  in  the  northern  ter- 
ritory. He  is  an  expert  horseman,  former 
polo  player,  and  has  a  unique  ability  for 
juiblic  speaking  on  insurance  and  other 
subjects. 

Richard  W.  Hunner  retired  recently 
from  active  service  in  Eastern  Washing- 
ton and  Northern  Idaho  where  he  repre- 
sented Fireman's  Fund  and  Home  Fire  & 


^Marine  insurance  companies  as  special 
agent  for  the  past  1 7  years. 

Mr.  Hunner's  activities  are  to  be  taken 
over  by  L.  J.  Colby,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  companies'  Spo- 
kane service  office  since  March,  1937,  and 
Glenn  F.  Lett,  who  has  recently  assisted 
Mr.  Hunner  in  field  work. 


Captain  C.  S.  McDowell,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Enterprise 
Engine  and  Foundry  Company,  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Hans  Bo- 
huslav  as  vice  president  in  charge  of 
engineering,  C.  G.  Cox  as  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  sales,  and  C.  M.  Sayre 
as  vice  president  in  charge  of  pro- 
duction. 

In  releasing  this  news,  Captain  !Mc- 
Dowell  stated,  "The  high  rate  at  which 
we  are  now  operating  dictates  the  neces- 
sity for  the  utmost  efficiency  in  all  de- 
partments of  our  business.  The  advance- 
ment of  these  three  men  to  these  positions 
will,  we  feel,  help  immeasurably  in  meet- 
ing the  many  new  problems  resulting  from 


Chas.  G.  Cox 

the  requirements  of  the  National  Defense 
Program  and  the  highly  accelerated  tempo 
of  general  business." 

Buhoslav  has  been  with  the  Company 
for  eight  years.  Cox  came  to  Enterprise  in 
1934.  Sayre  joined  Enterprise  in  Novem- 
ber, 1940. 


M;sx  Jauef  Davis  of 
American  -  Ha  waiian 
Steamship  Co.  is  new 
President,  Women's 
Traffic  Club  of  San 
Francisco,  -who  will 
be  installed  on 
March  18th,  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  French 
Room 


.\nother  year  has  rolled  around  and  the  Women's  Traffic 
Club  of  San  Francisco  held  another  meeting  at  which  time 
the  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  the  ensuing  year: 

Miss  Janet  Davis,  American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.,  President. 

Mrs.  Mary-Lu  Bunnell,  "Western  Union,  Vice-President. 

Miss  Ethel  Singer,  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Hayden, 
Secretary. 

Mrs.  Berneice  Stuart,  Panama  Pacific  Line,  Treasurer. 

The  following  have  been  elected  to  serve  on  the  Board  of 
Directors: 

Miss  Nan  G.  Lawrence,  S.  F.  Machinery  Dealers  Assn. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Verbarg,  "Western  Pacific  Railroad. 

Miss  Ruth  Casella,  Howard  Automobile  Co. 

Our  installation  party  will  be  held  on  iSIarch  18th,  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  French  Room,  at  which  time  the  above  officers 
will  be  installed. 

Miss  S.  S.  Marks  of  the  Shipowners'  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  our  "reporter.'' 


MARCH 


19  4  1 
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RcJi  2>Ci44Ut  to.  Rio 


Captain  A.  T.  ("Tom")  Hunter,  the 
1941  President  of  The  Mariner's  Club 
of  California,  is  piloting  the  good  ship 
on  what  promises  to  be  a  most  success- 
ful year,  if  the  first  two  meetings 
staged  during  January  and  February 
are  the  criterions  Ave  believe  them  to  be. 

A  grand  turn-out  of  the  shipmates  re- 
sponded on  Tuesday  noon,  February  1 1th, 
in  the  beautiful  new  Mural  Room  of  the 
St.  Julien  on  Battery  Street.  The  feature 
of  the  day  was  the  projection  of  the 
Moore-McCormack  Lines  film,  "Incredi- 
ble Rio.'' 

Skipper  Tom  presented  another  old- 
timer  to  the  audience  following  the  prece- 
dent he  established  at  the  first  meeting 
over  which  he  presided.  Guest  introduc- 
tions by  members  followed. 

Thoroughly  enjoyed  to  the  point  of  real 
enthusiasm  was  the  Rio  travelogue.  Color 
technique  and  sound  were  superb.  About 
one-half  of  the  film  depicts  the  pleasur- 
able life  aboard  a  INIormac  luxury  liner. 
Arriving  in  "the  world's  most  beautiful 
harbor"  the  spectator  journeys  through 
this  wonder  city  of  South  America  where 
old  traditions  of  Brazilian  life  mingle 
with  modern  influences.  ^loore-McCor- 
mack  Lines  have  assuredly  turned  out  a 
magnificent  job  in  this  film. 

"Sailormen"  in  attendance  at  this 
Mariners'  event  included  representa- 
tive figures  of  the  San  Francisco  ship 
operating,  shipbuilding  and  marine 
supply  industries,  and  for  good  mea- 
sure, several  guests  from  Seattle,  Port- 
land and  Los  Angeles. 

Stanley  Allen,  secretary,  tells  us  as 
w^e  go  to  press  that  plans  for  the  March 
get-together  w^ill  soon  be  ready  for 
announcement. 

EUGENE  V.   WINTER 

A  beloved  friend  of  all  of  us  has  an- 
swered the  last  call  and  it  is  with  deep 
sorrow  that  we  chronicle  the  passing  of 
Eugene  \'.  Winter. 

"Gene," as  we  affectionately  called  him, 
is  best  known  to  Pacific  ship  men  by  rea- 
son of  his  long  established  marine  supply 
firm  in  San  Francisco.  But  his  many 
friendships  did  not  begin  nor  end  with  his 
business  contact? :  he  won  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  countless  men  with  his  rare 


ability  to  win  and  maintain  strong  fellow- 
ship with  the  boys  on  the  'front. 

Gene  Winter  will  be  especially  mourned 
by  the  members  of  The  ^lariners  Club. 
Since  its  inception  he  has  been  a  loyal, 
hardworking  member.  It  was  Gene's  office 
which  functioned  as  clearing  house  for 
the  club's  mailing  and  reservation  details. 

Captain  Tom  Hunter  spoke  the  words 
which  were  in  all  our  hearts  when  he  ad- 
journed the  February  program  meeting  in 
respect  to  our  lost  shipmate. 

From  out  of  the  East  has  come  this 
tribute: 

Eugene  \'.  Winter,  dean  of  industrial 
agents  for  Koppers  Company,  American 
Hammered  Piston  Ring  Division,  and 
well  known  throughout  the  San  Francisco 
marine  trade,  died  February  7,  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Winter  was  a  native  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  was  the  first  industrial  agent  to 
be  employed  by  American  Hammered 
and  has  represented  the  firm  for  about  15 
years.  He  also  represented  the  Diesel  En- 
gine Division  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company. 

"  'Gene'  Winter  held  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  entire  American  Hammered 
organization,  not  only  for  his  great  busi- 
ness ability  but  for  his  loyalty  and  his 
friendly  and  sincere  personality,"  said 
John  A.  Worthington,  manager,  industrial 
sales  and  engineering  for  American 
Hammered. 


Plans  have  been  completed  for  the 
Fifteenth  Annual  Steamship  Night  cele- 
bration of  the  Pacific  Traffic  Association 
to  be  held  in  the  Terrace  Room  of  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  March  1 1th. 

Frank  Herberth,  Jr.,  American  Ha- 
w^aiian  Steamship  Company,  is  chair- 
man of  the  steamship  committee  in 
charge  of  arrangements  for  the  even- 
ing, assisted  by  John  F.  Hanavan,  Fur- 
ness  Line;  William  J.  Gleason,  McCor- 
mick  Steamship  Company;  Guy  R. 
Shelton,  Luckenbach  Line,  and  John  R. 
Wagner,  American  President  Lines. 
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^nMntll^^^^4ied  stated  Ma^iUUm  GaM.*niMiOit 


January  30,  1941. 

Pacific  Marine  Review, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Will  you  please  express  to  your  fellow 
publishers  and  editors  the  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Maritime  Commission  in  gen- 
eral and  myself  in  particular  for  the  trib- 
ute you  have  paid  to  the  Commission  in 
dedicating  this  number  of  the  "Pacific 
Marine  Review"  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

All  hands  are  very  grateful  for  the 
courtesies  extended  and  I  feel  sure  that 
the  publicity  given  by  you  in  your  excel- 
lent magazine  will  prove  of  benefit  to 
the  American  ^lerchant  Marine. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  S.  Land, 
Chairman. 


February  3,  1941. 

Pacific  Marine  Review, 
San  Francisco,  California. 
Dear  Sirs: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter 
of  January  29,  stating  that  you  are  for- 
warding 50  complimentary  copies  of  your 
January  Blue  Ribbon  Fxlition  for  distri- 
bution to  members  of  our  technical  staff. 

The  extra  copies  have  just  been  re- 
ceived and,  as  suggested  by  you,  I  am 
having  these  distributed.  I  am  sure  our 
personnel  will  read  with  pleasure  and 
appreciation  the  nice  tribute  paid  by  the 
Pacific  Marine  Review  to  the  work  and 
efforts  of  the  Commission. 

Again  thanking  you  and  with  all  good 
wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  L.  ViCKERY, 

Commissioner. 


^Ue  S.  £.  /l^ftend^ca  Vldlii  ^l 


Eastbound  with  750  passengers,  the 
palatial  United  States  Lines  America  left 
San  Francisco  on  February  18th  after  five 
hectic  days  in  the  Bay  City  port. 

Thousands  of  people  crowded  pier  35 
to  see  the  great  ship  and  thousands  more 
passed  through  the  ship  on  the  one  visit- 
ing day  allowed  by  strict  maritime  regula- 
tions. Exactly  11,407  persons  visited  the 
America  in  six  hours  Sunday. 

Civic  receptions,  luncheons  and  dinners 
welcomed  the  "unchallenged  queen  of  the 
American  ]\Iechant  Marine"'  from  the 
time  she  arrived  on  Friday  until  she  left. 


The  America,  on  its  first  run  on  the 
intercoastal  service,  carried  800  people 
out  from  New  York  who  jammed  hotels, 
restaurants  and  shops  in  the  Bay  area. 

Joining  the  Washington  and  Manhattan 
in  the  intercoastal  run,  the  America 
rounds  out  the  trio  of  the  finest  three 
liners  in  the  LTnited  States  now  in  the 
Pacific  run. 

The  intercoastal  trip  takes  14  days 
from  San  Francisco  and  12  days  from  Los 
Angeles  to  New  York.  Stops  are  made  en 
route  to  Acapulco,  Mexico;  Balboa  and 
Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  and  Havana,  Cuba. 


February  3,  1941. 
Pacific  Marine  Review, 
San  Francisco,  California. 
Gentlemen: 

The  receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your 
letter  of  January  24,  1941 ,  attaching  tear 
sheet  of  my  paper  "Engineering  Features 
of  the  Maritime  Commission's  Program" 
which  is  published  in  your  current  edi- 
tion. 

Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  have 
seen  a  copy  of  your  January  issue,  con- 
taining Admiral  Land's  excellent  article 
on  "Maritime  Commission  Policies,"  and 
also  my  paper  previously  referred  to.  I 
think  it  is  well  that  the  marine  and  the 
ship-building  industries  are  kept  abreast 
of  what  the  Government  is  doing  in  these 
fields,  and  your  magazine  is  doing  much 
to  aid  in  this  respect. 

Very  truly  yours, 
J.  E.  ScHMELTZER,  Director, 
Emergency  Ship  Construction  Division. 

KENNETH   ERASER 

Friends  in  San  Francisco  of  Kenneth 
Eraser,  managing  director  of  the  York- 
shire Copper  Works,  Ltd.,  of  Leeds,  Eng- 
land, will  regret  to  learn  of  his  death  Feb- 
ruary 1 7th  at  Leeds. 

He  was  a  world  renowned  authority  on 
condenser  tubes  for  marine  application, 
and  in  past  years  a  familiar  figure  to  the 
San  Francisco  waterfront  in  the  interests 
of  his  firm. 

He  was  instrumental  in  producing  an 
aluminum-brass  alloy,  known  as  "Yor- 
calbro,"  which  was  the  means  of  practi- 
cally eliminating  condenser  tube  troubles 
in  steamship  operation. 

Details  of  his  untimely  death  are  lack- 
ing, but  it  is  assumed  that  he  may  have 
lost  his  life  during  a  bombing  attack,  and 
so  passes  another  colorful  figure  loved  by 
all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know 
him. 


*7Ue  Ame/Ucait  Mendtant  Ma^Une, 
An  /\lcMo4tcd  ^elenie 

by  Arthur  M.  Tode, 
Honorary  President,  The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 


It  is  one  of  the  prime  difficulties  of 
democracy  in  America  that  its  citizens 
have  rarely  been  able  to  think  in  terms 
of  both  oceans.  The  tardiness  of  the  great 
central  states  to  face  the  reality  of  over- 
seas risks  naturally  looks  both  ways.  But 
the  East  has  difficulty  in  recalling  the 
problems  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  West  un- 
derstresses  the  dangers  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  hard-headed  realists  of  the  Axis 
powers  have  no  such  difficulty.  The  mili- 
tary rumors  that  a  German  all-out  attack 
upon  England,  if  it  comes  this  spring,  will 
be  carefully  timed  to  coincide  with  a  Jap- 
anese thrust  to  the  south  simply  record  an 
obvious  probability.  These  ruthless  stra- 
tegists were  thinking  of  America  in  terms 
of  its  two  lengthy  coast  lines  when  they 
extended  the  Axis  to  include  Japan,  and 
with  luck  they  might  make  good  the  dou- 
ble threat. 

Unless  the  British  effort  is  successful  in 
the  coming  months  the  vulnerability  of 
this  country  to  a  two-ocean  attack  will 
be  extreme.  With  our  great  coastal  cities, 
east  and  west,  open  to  bombing,  the  fate 
of  the  nation  could  hardly  fail  to  be  a 
grievous  one.  Assuming  that  American 
genius  would  prevail  against  invasion, 
w^ho  can  find  it  pleasant  to  contemplate  a 
nation  withdrawn  within  its  borders  and 
trading  only  by  permission  of  the  new 
masters  of  the  waves? 

The  immediate  danger  that  threatens 
our  Western  Hemisphere  is  not  a  military 
invasion — that  could  come  later — but  the 
crafty  undermining  of  our  democratic 
institutions  from  within.  German  propa- 
ganda in  this  country  has  long  been  iden- 
tified with  fifth  column  activities  and 
with  support  of  Xazi  proposals  for  a  new 
world  economic  order,  with  Germany  as 
the  dominant  industrial  power,  and  the 
United  States  asked  to  choose  between 
cooperation  in  these  plans,  or  exclusion 
from  European  and  other  Axis  markets. 
Xot  for  many  past  decades  has  the  Ameri- 
can public  been  so  deeply  stirred  as  now 
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by  threats  to  our  national  security  arising 
from  war. 

In  this  mad  scramble  for  mastery  of 
Europe,  which  is  only  the  first  phase  of  a 
determined  totalitarian  attempt  at  world 
domination,  14  nations  have  completely 
lost  their  independence  or  some  part  of 
their  territorv,  over  which  now  flies  the 


Arthur  M.  Tode's  timely  dis- 
cussion of  an  intensely  impor- 
tant subject  as  presented  be- 
fore Pacific  Northw^est  Ports 
of  the  Propeller  Club  is  ab- 
stracted in  this  article.  Mr. 
Tode  is  currently  a  visitor  on 
the  Coast. 


flag  of  a  foreign  aggressor.  In  addition 
alien  armies  are  now  maneuvering  and 
fighting  in  three  other  quasi-neutral  coun- 
tries. Efforts  at  conciliation,  negotiation 
and  appeasement  have  proved  utterly  in- 
effective. 

But  as  one  European  nation  still  re- 
mains uncrushed,  the  war  is  not  yet  de- 
cided. In  fact,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of 
a  dent  in  British  resistance,  the  end  of 


this  life  and  death  struggle  is  by  no  means 
in  sight  even  though  further  reserves  of 
massed  brutal  fright  fulness  are  in  store. 
Control  of  the  sea  is  still  in  British  hands, 
and  I  firmly  believe  will  remain  so. 

That  our  Navy  has  been  lagging  in  its 
defense  program  during  the  past  seven 
years,  as  has  been  so  frequently,  publicly 
and  erroneously  charged  in  recent 
months,  or  that  we  have  neglected  to  see 
the  trend  of  international  developments 
is  fully  disproven  by  the  facts.  .\s  of  De- 
cember 31,  1940,  145  naval  vessels  had 
been  built  and  commissioned  since  1933. 
This  is  9  times  as  many  as  were  built  in 
the  1 1  years  preceding  1933.  From  a  poor 
third  among  naval  powers  in  1933  we 
have  today,  the  greatest,  most  powerful 
and  effective  Navy  of  any  single  nation. 

By  Presidential  orders  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Navy  which  became  effec- 
tive on  February  1st,  the  United  States 
will  have  three  separate  fleets:  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  Pacific,  and  the  Asiatic.  Accord- 
ing to  press  reports  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Knox  made  the  laconic  statement  that 
this  rearrangement  was  made  in  order  to 
"fit  the  facts.'' 

(Page  66,  please  I 


Regional  Meeting  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Propeller  Clubs,  comprising  the  Ports  of  Seattle,  Taconia, 
Bellingham  and  the  University  of  Washington,  held  at  the  Arctic  Club,  Seattle,  February  5  th,  1941. 
Head  table,  reading  left  to  right:  Frank  Burnett  (Pacific  American  Fisheries),  vice  president. 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Bellingham,  Washington;  J.  L.  Moore  (J.  L.  Moore  Shipping  Company) , 
past  president.  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Tacoma,  Washington;  Arthur  M.  Tode,  honorary  president. 
The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States;  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Tode,  president.  The  Women's  Organi- 
zation for  the  American  Merchant  Marine,  Inc.;  Harrison  J.  Hart  (Pugct  Sound  Tug  S)  Barge 
Company) ,  president.  Propeller  Club  of  Seattle,  Washington;  Mrs.  Harrison  J.  Hart;  Edward 
Herges  (Federal  Compensation  Commission ) ,  member.  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Washington,  D.  C; 
G.  J.  Ackerman  (Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corporation) ,  president. 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Tacoma,  Washington 


The  grim  threat  of  war  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
with  an  especial  emphasis  on  a  naval  war  in  the  Pacific  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  before  members  of  the  Propeller 
Club,  Port  of  Los  Angeles  No.  66,  at  the  February  luncheon- 
meeting,  by  Arthur  M.  Tode,  honorary  national  president. 

Mr.  Tode  saw  in  the  present  situation  an  urgent  and  press- 
ing need  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  harbors,  bases, 
and  the  extension  of  cooperation  between  the  Navy  and  the 
American  Merchant  Marine.  He  said  that  the  Propeller  Club 
slogan  of  "For  Freight  or  Trips — Use  American  Ships,"  should 
now  be  changed  to  "American  Ships  for  National  Defense." 

".As  of  December  31st,  1940,  145  naval  vessels  had  been 
built  and  commissioned  since  1933,"  Mr.  Tode  declared,  add- 
ing that  "from  a  poor  third  among  naval  powers  in  1933,  we 
have  today,  the  greatest,  most  powerful  and  most  effective 
Navy  of  any  single  nation.  Our  Merchant  Marine  is  likewise 
growing  and  is  keeping  pace  with  naval  development.  The  two 
go  hand  in  hand  for  national  defense." 

In  a  prelude  to  his  address,  IMr.  Tode  told  of  his  conferences 
with  Propeller  Club  leaders  in  San  Francisco  regarding  the 
forthcoming  convention  and  asked  that  members  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Port  give  full  cooperation.  "In  fact,"  he  said  "this 
convention  will  be  a  'West  Coast'  convention." 


For  Pacific  Marine  Kevieiv 
From  Norman  Dunnai^ant, 
Publicity  Chairman, 
Propeller  Club  No.  66 


Mr.  Tode  was  expected  to  sail  with  Mrs.  Tode  on  the  S.  S. 
America  but  due  to  the  illness  of  his  wife,  stricken  with  a  fever 
and  removed  to  a  Los  Angeles  hospital,  he  remained  over  in 
the  southland  for  several  weeks. 

James  Adams,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  of  the  Los 
.\ngeles  Propeller  Club,  told  of  the  plans  for  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  San  Francisco  No.  65,  to  be 
held  the  week-end  of  April  18  at  Del  Monte.  Byron  Pickard, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  for  the  San  Francisco  Port, 
was  a  guest  at  the  meeting  and  is  working  out  the  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  Adams  for  this  special  meeting. 

Ralph  J.  Chandler,  resident  manager  for  the  ]\Iatson  Navi- 
gation Company  and  president  of  the  Propeller  Club,  presided 
over  the  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  Marine  Room  of  the 
Jonathan  Club,  Wednesday,  February  19. 
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Joint  meethig  of  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  Propeller  Club,  Port 
of  University  of  Oregon,  held  at  the  Multno- 
mah Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon,  February  7th, 
1941.  Standing  at  head  table,  reading  left  to 
right:  Prof.  Alfred  A.  Lomax,  president.  Pro- 
peller Club,  Port  of  University  of  Oregon; 
Arthur  M.  Tode,  honorary  president.  The  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States;  A.  R.  Frey 
(McCormick  Steamship  Company) ,  president. 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Portland,  Oregon; 
William  H.Collins  (American  Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company) ,  past  president.  Propeller  Club, 
Port  of  Portland,  Oregon;  K.  C.  Konyers  (Mc- 
Cormick Steamship  Company) ,  past  president. 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Portland,  Oregon 


Existing  tragic  world  conditions  have 
emphasized  the  indispensable  advantage 
of  naval  strength  and  brought  us  to  the 
stern  realization  that,  for  real  security, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  defend  ourselves 
in  any  ocean  against  a  combination  of 
fleets  of  several  other  nations.  A  recent 
triple  "cooperative"  military  pact  signed 
by  certain  European  and  Asiatic  totali- 
tarian powers  definitely  assures  us  that 
for  the  next  ten  years,  at  least,  the  United 
States  will  never  be  faced  by  a  single  bel- 
ligerent nation  in  only  one  ocean.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  meet  alone  a  challenge 
from  such  an  alliance. 

Immediately  after  the  World  War  we 
had  the  largest  Xavy  in  the  world  (built 
and  building) — 40''/  greater  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  our  nearest  competitor. 
However,  by  the  Washington  and  London 
treaties  of  1922  and  1930,  respectively, 
we  lost  929,000  tons  of  fighting  ships, — 
nearly  half  of  our  2,100,000  tons  of  1922. 
Between  1922  and  1933  only  16  units 
were  built  to  replace  obsolete  vessels.  Due 
to  the  intervening  11  years'  holiday  in 
naval  construction  our  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry had  become  atrophied,  and  a  large 
part  of  its  machinery  and  equipment  had 
become  obsolete. 

In  1933  sufficient  funds  from  N.  I.  R. 
A.  were  set  aside  to  start  construction  on 
37  warships.  The  next  year  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  Act  authorized  building  the 
Xavy  to  treaty  strength.  In  1938  an  in- 
crease of  20'7r  was  authorized.  This  was 
followed  early  last  year  by  another  in- 
crease of  1 1 ''/  in  tonnage,  thus  bringing 
the  total  allowed  underage  strength  of  the 
Xavy  to  1,724,480  tons. 

.An  additional  bill,  enacted  in  Septem- 
ber, gave  the  Xavy  a  70 '^  increase  in 
strength,  or   200  combatant  vessels  ag- 


gregating 1 ,325,000  tons  plus  2400  planes 
at  a  total  cost  of  $3,969,053,312.  This 
most  gigantic  shipbuilding  program  in 
all  naval  history  will  bring  our  total  to 
651  combatant  vessels  of  3,412,440  tons 
and  15,000  aircraft,  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  Navy  in  the  world,  capable  of 
meeting  any  demand  that  may  be  made 
upon  it,  including  a  simultaneous  attack 
in  either  or  both  oceans  by  a  combination 
of  belligerents. 

Xaval  strength  is  not  measured  in 
fighting  ships  and  personnel  alone.  Sea- 
power  consists  of  three  elements — the 
Xavy,  the  merchant  marine  and  bases. 
Without  bases,  in  adequate  number,  for 
the  service  of  the  fleet,  the  entire  strategi- 
cal situation  of  a  maritime  nation  is 
altered. 

Without  strategically  located  bases,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  naval  ships  to 
carry  extra  ammunition,  food  and  other 
consumable  supplies;  either  military 
characteristics  (such  as  armor  protection 
or  guns)  must  be  sacrificed  or  fuel  ca- 
pacity (upon  which  depends  speed)  must 
be  reduced.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  lack  of  bases  directly  affects  even 
the  designs  and  characteristics  of  war- 
ships and  auxiliaries,  which,  in  turn,  di- 
rectly influence  tactical  and  battle  plans. 

Prudence  dictates,  not  only  the  en- 
largement of  present  operating  bases,  but 
acquisition  of  additional  adequate  sup- 
f)orting  shore  facilities  on  both  coasts  for 
maintenance,  repair  and  provisioning,  in 
order  to  care  for  the  entire  .strength  of 
the  new  fleet  operating  as  a  unified  force 
in  either  ocean. 

This  means  harbors,  moorings,  dry- 
docks,  shops,  supply  depots,  hospitals 
and  all  the  multitudinous  shore  develop- 
ments needed  bv  a  modern  Xavy.  The 


Xavy  Department  has  been  making  a 
comprehensive  study  of  such  additional 
shore  facilities  and  expansion  is  being 
pressed  rapidly  at  a  cost,  it  is  reported,  of 
not  less  than  $750,000,000. 

The  possession  of  the  new  bases  which 
the  United  States  has  been  and  is  acquir- 
ing is  of  triple  value:  first,  by  lessening 
the  chances  of  attack  against  our  shores; 
secondly,  by  providing  outposts,  with 
magnificent  advantages  of  position,  from 
which  to  challenge  such  attack,  if  and 
when  it  comes;  and  thirdly,  by  permit- 
ting us  to  take  more  deliberate  action 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  our  main  fleet, 
now  in  Hawaiian  waters. 

The  acquisition  of  bases  within  the 
.American  defense  zone  is  one  of  the  great- 
est defense  strokes  ever  made  in  behalf 
of  the  protection  of  this  country,  increas- 
ing, as  it  does,  our  east  coast  security 
enormously.  Similarly  it  greatly  strength- 
ens our  capacity  for  more  adequate  de- 
fense of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  With- 
out them  our  security  plans  would  have 
remained  dangerously  vulnerable. 

.■\s  true  today  as  when  first  uttered  by 
the  great  .Admiral  Xelson:  "A  line  of  bat- 
tleships is  the  best  negotiator  in  the 
world."'  Experience,  as  recorded  in  his- 
tory, shows  that  a  strong  Xavy  is  not 
only  the  best  protection  against  the  haz- 
ards of  war,  but  also  the  greatest  bulwark 
of  peace.  Xo  nation  having  full  command 
of  the  sea  has  ever  yet  lost  a  war. 

X^apoleon  once  said  that  "War  is  a 
business  of  position.''  With  this  in  mind, 
and  because  of  our  geographical  situation, 
victory  in  any  war  in  which  we  may  be 
engaged  depends  on  our  having  a  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  Such  command  can 
never   he   ()l)tained    bv    mere   defensive 
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methods.  In  sea-warfare  the  Navy's  role 
is  emphaticall\-  and  continuously  the  of- 
fensive. One  of  Admiral  Mahan's  max- 
ims, which  stands  out  with  particular  sio;- 
nificance  in  this  connection  is:  "The  as- 
sumption of  the  defensive  in  war  is  ruin. 
\\'ar.  once  declared,  must  be  waged  ag- 
gressively, relentlessly.  The  enemy  must 
not  simply  be  fended  off,  but  smitten 
down." 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  present 
peace-time  naval  expansion  program, 
when  completed  will  have  so  vastly  in- 
creased our  Xaval  strength  that  when 
and  if  war  should  come  we  will  be  well 
prepared  to  take  and  retain  command  of 
the  sea,  in  its  fullest  meaning,  against 
the  fleet  of  any  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  in  either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pa- 
cific, or  in  both  oceans  simultaneously. 
Thus,  the  two-ocean  threat  will  have  been 
met  when  those  two  oceans  are  impreg- 
nable again ;  when  their  approaches  are 
defended  by  a  two-ocean  Navy  ade- 
quately supported  by  outpost  bases  from 
which  to  operate  our  aircraft  and  ships 
of  war. 

Captain  Eric  H.  Petrelius,  who  joined 
^Nloore-^IcCormack  Lines  in  1923  as  sea- 
man and  worked  his  way  up  through  the 
ranks  to  the  command  of  his  own  ship,  is 
taking  the  helm  of  the  company's  new 
cargo  liner,  the  Mormacstar,  which  was 
delivered  on  January  30,  by  her  builders, 
the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  at  Oak- 
land, Calif. 

The  Mormacstar,  first  of  three  new 
sister  ships,  will  operate  in  the  company's 
Pacific  Republics  Line  service  between 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  and 
the  east  coast  of  South  America.  The  ves- 
sels will  greatly  speed  up  cargo  shipments 
between  the  Americas,  for  they  will  turn 
around  in  about  90  days  whereas  the  ves- 
sels now  operated  required  between  L30 
and  145  davs. 
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Secretary  Gene  Hoffman  of  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco  Propellers  induced  a  rec- 
ord attendance  to  come  aboard  to  hear 
Arthur  B.  Poole  on  February  13th — by 
pre-endorsing  the  speaker's  subject  ma- 
terial. 

Arthur  Poole,  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  American  President  Lines, 
more  than  made  good  for  our  estimable 
secretary.  His  topic,  "The  Inter- Amer- 
ican Shipping  Conference,"  proved  of 
absorbing  interest  to  every  man  pres- 
ent. This  recent  conference  was  at- 
tended by  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
missioner Max  Truitt  and  Dr.  Henry 
F.  Grady,  new  president  of  American 
President  Lines. 

(juest  of  honor  at  the  event  was  Honor- 
ary President  of  the  Propeller  Clubs  of 
the  United  States  Arthur  M.  Tode,  now 
on  a  tour  of  Coast  Ports  and  here  in  San 
Francisco  to  give  the  official  "go  ahead" 
to  tentative  plans  for  the  big  national  con- 
vention to  be  held  here  in  October. 


By  the  way,  the  dates  are  now  set. 
The  1  5th  Annual  Convention  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  Conference  w^ill  occur 
from  October  21st  to  2  3rd,  inclusive. 
The  Fairmont  will  be  Convention 
Headquarters  Hotel. 

San  Francisco  will  open  its  Golden 
Gate  in  hospitality  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  World! 


/Idofi^  Slti/p. 


At  highly  colorful  ceremonies  on  Feb- 
ruary 19th  at  the  harbor  in  Long  Beach, 
35  schools  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach  area  adopted  the  jMoore-McCor- 
mack  Lines'  new  Mormacstar.  Over  1500 
students  visited  the  ship,  and  later  gath- 
ered at  the  Long  Beach  Auditorium  where 
Moore  -  McCormack's  technicolor  and 
sound  travelogue,  entitled  "Incredible 
Rio,"  was  shown. 

Recently  at  Portland,  Oregon,  some 
18  public  schools  in  the  Rose  City  also 
adopted  this  same  vessel. 

Tremendous  interest  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can relations  has  been  developed 
through  the  Ship  Adoption  program 
sponsored  by  the  Propeller  Clubs  of 
America  and  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission. 

Captain  E.  H.  Petrelius,  who  wel- 
comes all  the  school  children  on  board, 
was  the  recipient  of  many  valuable  gifts, 
and  will  undertake  to  keep  all  of  the  school 
children  informed  of  the  future  operation 
of  his  vessel. 

All  activities  of  this  nature  are  calcu- 
lated to  further  cement  our  "Good  Neigh- 
bor'' relations  and  develop  an  interest  in 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  where 
trade  and  travel  will  be  developed  for  the 
future. 

Commander  K.  H.  Donavin,  assistant 
to  the  president;  W.  T.  Moore,  assistant 
vice  president,  and  Ralph  W.  Bybee, 
Western  traffic  manager,  have  all  been 
in  attendance  at  these  ceremonies,  rep- 
resenting Moore-McCormack  Lines. 
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DAUNTLESS  No.  14 
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DAUNTLESS  No.  14  — 110'  AIL-STEEL  TUG 

Builf   by  Jakobson   Shipyard,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.    Owned  by 

Dauntless   Towing    Company,   New   York,    N.   Y.       Equipped 

with  SUPERIOR  Diesel  auxiliary  power  unit. 


A< 


kGAIN  the  "Power  House"  of  one  of 
New  York's  newest  and  finest  seagoing 
tugs  includes  a  SUPERIOR  Diesel  aux- 
iliary unit!  Launched  early  in  November, 
this  most  recent  addition  to  the  well- 
known  Dauntless  Towing  Company  fleet 
is  already  a  highly  respected  member  of 
New  York's  vast  "Power  Squadron." 

The  selection  of  SUPERIOR  auxiliary 
power  for  DAUNTLESS  No.  14  is  elo- 
quent testimony  to  its  increasing  popu- 
larity in  the  tow  boat  field. 


THE   SUPERIOR    DIESEL    AUXILIARY   UNIT 

A  six-cylinder  Model   GA-6,   20/25   kw.,  D.  C.   generator    set 
combined  with  general  service  pump. 


THE  NATIONAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

SUPERIOR    ENGINE    DIVISION 

FACTORIES:  Springfield,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SALES  OFFICES:  Springfield,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Houston,  Texas. 


Eliminating 
a  Wet  Floor 
Slipping  Hazard 

•  •  •  Alundum  Hie 


r\.  STRIP  of  Alundum  Tile  replaced 
the  original  tile  down  the  entire  length 
of  this  rcw  of  ranges.  No^v  the  busy  chefs 
have  a  safe,  sure  footing  even  -when 
liquids  are  spilled — and  the  non-slip  sur- 
face of  the  Alundum  Tile  will  never  w^ear 
slippery. 

Catalog  A  gives  full  information  about 
Alundum  Tile.  Write  for  a  copy — also 
for  Catalog  B  w^hich  describes  Alundum 
Ceramic  Mosaic  Tile,  another  Norton 
Floors  product. 

NORTON     COMPANY 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

Philodelphio  Pittsburgh  Hortford 

Cleveland  Hamilton,  Ont. 


T-479 
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AI^UMOUM      TILES  — TRCAOS  — 


PACIFIC 
MARINE 


The  opening  of  a  marine  radio  service 
station  at  Portland,  Oregon,  on  a  full  time 
basis  is  announced  by  S.  W.  Fenton,  Ma- 
rine Superintendent  of  IMackay  Radio 
and  Telegraph  Company. 

This  station  will  carry  a  full  stock 
of  spare  parts  and  expendable  items 
for  all  types  of  marine  radio  equip- 
ment and  will  be  available  to  all 
steamship  companies  and  agencies  in 
the  Portland-Columbia  River  area. 

This  new  full  time  service  station  joins 
the  rapidly  expanding  chain  of  service 
stations  of  Mackay  Radio  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, Gulf  and  Pacific  Coasts. 


Admiral  Hutchinson  I.  Cone,  Rear 
Admiral,  U.S.N.,  Retired,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Moore-McCor- 
mack  Lines,  died  recently  after  an 
illness  of  several  months. 

Admiral  Cone  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  both  in  the  Navy  and  in 
connection  with  the  Merchant  Marine. 
He  was  an  eminent  engineer  officer  in  the 
naval  service  and  was  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engineering.  During  the  World 
War  he  served  with  distinction  with  the 
U.  S.  naval  forces  in  Europe.  Subsequent 
to  the  war,  he  became  Chairman  of  the 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  after  which  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Moore-McCormack 
Lines,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

His  funeral  took  place  February  14, 
and  he  was  buried  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  Arlington,  Va. 


Norman  E.  Dunnavant,  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Commercial  News 
and  Daily  Shipping  Guide,  has  been 
proposed  for  appointment  to  one  of 
the  tw^o  vacancies  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  California  Maritime 
Academy.  His  many  friends  are  writ- 
ing Governor  Culbert  L.  Olson  urging 
the  appointment. 

Harry  A.  Burdorf  and  Frank  P. 
Rhame,  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Lun- 
kenheimer  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
were  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  the  annual  stockholders  meeting  of 
February  27th. 

Mr.  Burdorf,  who  has  been  with  the 
company  since  1905,  is  Vice  President 
in  charge  of  sales,  and  Mr.  Rhame, 
who  has  been  with  Lunkenheimer  since 
1919,  is  Vice  President  in  charge  of 
sales  engineering.  Both  are  w^ell  known 
in  business  and  industrial  circles. 


Dan  A.  Lyons,  formerly  contracting 
manager.  Consolidated  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has  been 
appointed  as  Vice-President  of  the  Colby 
Steel  and  Engineering  Co.  of  Seattle. 

The  new  year  saw  some  interesting 
transfers  and  promotions  among  Pabco's 
paint  salesmen — but  this  year  two  of 
them  "transferred"  into  the  Navy! 

Captain  Jim  Baldwin,  marine  sales- 
man, went  from  Pabco  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
At  the  latter  place  he  will  be  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  Navy. 

George  Ferenz  of  the  San  Francisco 
office  got  his  transfer  to  Pensacola,  Flor- 
ida, as  a  gunnery  expert  in  the  V .  S. 
Naval  Air  Corps.  He  will  be  replaced  at 
Pabco  by  Sam  K.  Cook,  Los  Angeles 
salesman  who  formerly  handled  the  posi- 
tion left  bv  Ferenz. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Columbian 
Rope  Company  we  have  received  the  val- 
uable and  informative  booklet  recently 
issued  by  the  United  States  Binder  Twine 
Committee. 

Bearing  the  startling  title,  "America's 
Food  Supply  Depends  Upon  American 
Binder  Twine,"  the  booklet  follows  a 
"pictographic"  style  of  presenting  basic 
facts.  Here  are  important  highlights: 

1.  The  principal  food  supply  of  the 
United  States,  small  grains,  is  dependent 
upon  an  adequate  and  assured  supply  of 
binder  twine. 

2.  This  supply  is  endangered  by  the 
unrestricted  flooding  of  the  United  States 
markets  with  foreign-made  binder  twine, 
which  is  possible  because  of  low  wage 
rates  in  foreign  countries. 

3.  Private  manufacturers  and  prison 
plants  producing  binder  twine  are  unable 
successfully  to  compete  with  foreign- 
made  binder  twine  in  either  foreign  or 
domestic  markets. 

4.  The  production  of  binder  twine  by 
private  manufacturers  has  decreased 
from  239,000,000  pounds  in  1923  to  88,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1939,  and  production 
by  state  prisons  decreased  from  57,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1927  to  36,000,000  pounds 
in  1939.  because: 

(a)  ExTJorts  of  binder  twine  de- 
creased from  74,500,000  pounds  in 
1 923  to  4,000,000  pounds  in  1 939 : 

(b)  Imports  of  binder  twine  in- 
creased from  13,400,000  pounds  in 
1923  to  an  average  of  60,000,000 
pounds  per  year  for  the  five  year  period 
1935  to  1939; 

(c)  Consumption  of  binder  twine  in 
the  L'nited  States  decreased  from  an 
estimated  234,000,000  pounds  in  1923 
to  less  than  200,000,000  pounds  in 
1939; 

5.  Every  country  where  binder  twine 
is  manufactured  (except  the  United 
States  and  Canada)  has  levied  tariffs 
upon  its  importation ; 

6.  Preventing  the  further  crippling  of 
the  domestic  binder  twine  industry  is  the 
best  defense  the  farmer  can  have  against 
higher  costs  of  binder  twine,  possible  ex- 
tortion by  foreign  interests,  and  shortage 
of  binder  twine  occasioned  by  war  or  any 
other  circumstance. 

The  booklet  is  issued  by  the  United 
States  Binder  Twine  Committee,  308 
Normandv  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  election  by  the  board  of  directors  of  Louis  F.  Mal- 
kovsky  to  the  position  of  vice  president  of  the  Sperry  Gy- 
roscope Company  was  announced  Feb.  19  by  Thomas  A. 
Morgan,  president  of  the  Sperry  Corporation  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company.  For 
the  past  five  years  Mr.  Malkovsky  has  been  factory  mana- 
ger of  the  company. 

A  veteran  of  twenty-six  years  with  Sperry,  Mr.  Malkovsky 
has  worked  in  every  department  of  the  Sperry  factory.  In  his 
new  position  he  will  be  in  direct  charge  of  production  on  the 
entire  line  of  products  of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company. 
These  include  the  Gyro-Compass,  Automatic  Pilots  for  ships 
and  airplanes,  Blind  Flying  Instruments,  Searchlights  and 
Sound  Locators  and  many  other  devices  now  being  manufac- 
tured in  large  quantities  for  the  government  services  and  for 
the  aeronautical  and  marine  industries. 

During  his  career  with  Sperry,  Mr.  Malkovsky  has  person- 
ally engineered  and  built  many  of  the  special  tools  used  to 
manufacture  Sperry  products. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Mr.  Morgan  said: 

"Mr.  Malkovsky's  promotion  to  the  vice  presidency  is  a 
fitting  recognition  of  his  years  of  outstanding  service  and 
his  many  contributions.  In  his  new  position  he  w^ill  co- 
ordinate and  direct  all  of  the  production  activities  on  the 
many  Sperry  products.  I  feel  that  he  can  do  much  to  guar- 
antee that  Sperry  w^ill  continue  to  meet  successfully  every 
demand  placed  on  it  for  the  delivery  of  our  equipment  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  to  the  marine  and  aeronautical 
industries." 

Znte^i/pAUje  Men  cManxi^ved 

Enterprise  Engine  &  Foundry  Company  was  well  repre- 
sented at  a  recent  testimonial  dinner  given  in  San  Francisco 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers and  honoring  executives  and  employees  who  have  served 
thirty-five  years  or  more  with  their  present  employers.  A  con- 
tingent of  eight  Enterprise  "old  timers"  fulfilled  the  qualifi- 
cation with  terms  of  service  ranging  from  thirty-five  to  fifty- 
four  years. 

Henry  Martens,  vice  president,  and  J.  W.  Heaney,  sec- 
retary, have  both  served  Enterprise  since  1886.  In  fact, 
both  gentlemen  helped  to  establish  the  original  foundry, 
which  has  since  developed  into  a  diversified  institution 
which,  in  addition  to  its  original  function,  now  supplies 
an  international  market  with  marine  and  stationary  diesel 
engines,  commercial  and  industrial  oil  burners,  and  pro- 
cessing machinery  for  the  food,  chemical  and  other  in- 
dustries. 

Fifty  years  of  service  brought  recognition  to  Charles  P. 
Hoehn,  Sr.,  who  began  as  an  apprentice  molder  and  is  now 
chairman  of  the  board.  Other  Enterprise  employees  with  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  years'  service  were  Harry  Hoehn,  Sr.,  Gus- 
tave  Penning,  Louis  Brisolesi,  Daniel  Garle,  Enrico  Fregulia. 

The  appointment  of  B.  Stockfleth  as  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent was  announced  on  February  24  by  Captain  C.  S.  Mc- 
Dowell, president  and  general  manager  of  Enterprise  Engine 
&  Foundry  Company.  ]Mr.  Stockfleth  was  formerly  with  the 
Soule  Steel  Co.  of  San  Francisco.  Previous  to  that,  he  was  with 
the  George  S.  May  Co.,  Industrial  Engineers,  of  Chicago,  and 
the  International  Harvester  Company. 


Perhaps  you  cannot  mount  ILG 
Blowers  just  anywhere,  but  you'll  be 
amazed  at  their  flexibility.  With  64 
discharge  arrangements  available 
for  wall,  deck,  or  ceiling  mounting 
.  .  .  angle  discharges  .  .  .  right  and 
left  motor  mountings  .  .  .  and  since 
motor  is  direct  connected  to  blower 
wheel,  making  for  an  extremely 
compact  unit  .  .  .  you'll  have  mighty 
few  location  and  installation  prob- 
lems. To  get  this  whole  story  .  .  . 
and  description  of  the  many  ILG 
features  for  marine  applications  .  .  . 
send  for  Catalog  EB-381  now! 


DIRECT  CONNECTION  SOLVES 
LOCATION    PROBLEMS,    TOO! 

g^^  "Cross-hatch"  area   shows 

EXTRA  space  required  by  coupled 

motor  mounted  on  separate  pedestal. 

H|  Solid  black  area  shows  space  re- 
^^  quired  by  an  Ilg  Direct-Connected 
Universal  Blower. 


ILG  ELECTRIC  VENTILATING  CO. 

2837  N.  CRAWFORD  AVE.,  CHICAGO,   ILL. 

Offices  in  43  Principal  Cities 


ILG 
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ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 

Seattle,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

One  5  00-ton  covered  lighter  for  delivery  to 
L'.S.  Na\\  at  Pii^et  Sound  Navy  Yard.  Delivery 
date  February  3,  1941. 

One  insulated  self-propelled  lighter  for  de- 
livery to  U.  S.  Navy  at  Pufiet  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Four  small  seaplane  tenders  for  delivery  to 
Puget  Sound  Nav\-  Yard. 
Conversion: 

City  of  Newport  News  to  transport  U.  S.  S. 
Fuller. 


ASTORIA  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Astoria,  Ore. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1100,  wood  hull  troller.  41'  x  U'  x 

4'6" ;  Chrvsler  Crown  engine.  Delivery  date 
.■\pril  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  1090,  wood  hull  trawler  for  stock. 
56'  X  l.i'6"  X  7'6" ;  1.55-hp  Sujierior  diesel  engine. 

Hull  No.  nil,  wood  hull  trawler.  60'  x  12' 
X  6' ;  100-hp  Caterpillar  diesel  engine.  Delivery 
date  .Aprill,  1941. 

BASALT  ROCK  CO.,  INC. 
Napa,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Eight  steel  open  lighters;  owner,  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Delivery  at  Mare  Island.  110'  x  34'  x  Wi". 
Contract  awarded  September  5,  1940.  Delivery 
dates,  one  per  week;  first  delivered  January  20, 
1941. 

Eight  steel  seagoing  1000-ton  car"--*  barges; 
contractors,  Pacific  Navy  Air  Bases.  Delivery  at 
San  Francisco  Bay.  150'  x  40'  x  12'.  Contract 
awarded  November  15,  1940. 

Two  10,000-bbl.  fuel  oil  tankers  for  delivery 
to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  2.55'  x  37'  x  19' ;  cost 
$1,800,000.  Contract  awarded  by  Navy  Dept., 
Bureau  of  S.  &  h..,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

(Union  Plant) 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  5360-5J64,  five  C-1  cargo  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis>ion.  395'  x  60'  x 
37'6" ;  6400  gross  tons  each  ;  4000  hp.  Full  scant- 
ling steam  propulsion  type.  Keel  laid,  No.  5364, 
January  15,  1941,  Launching  dates.  No.  5361, 
October  4,  1940;   No.  5362,  January   10,  1041  : 


Ame^Ucc/n 


No.  5365,  March  12,  1941;  No.  5360  delivered 
February  5,  1941. 

Twenty-five  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  5366-5367,  two  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Nav>-.  Keels  laid  January  13, 
1941. 

Four  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navv. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Division 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Nciv  Construction: 

Ten  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Ore. 
Neif  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP.,  LTD. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Neif  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  156-159,  four  C-l-BT,  full  scant- 
ling, turbine  propulsion  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  Keel  la\ing  date,  No.  159, 
April  1,  1941.  Launching  dates.  No.  157,  March 
27,  1941;  No.  158,  May  29,  1941 ;  No.  159,  July 
24,  1941.  Delivery  dates.  No.  156,  April  25,  1941  ; 
No.  157,  June  25',  1941 ;  No.  158,  August  5,  1941 : 
No.  159,  October  3,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  181-182,  two  Design  P1-S2-L2 
twin  screw  turbine  propulsion  transports  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Launching  dates 
January  5  and  June  8,  1942.  Delivery  dates  Sep- 
tember 26  and  November  5,  1942. 

Thirty-two  steel  lighters. 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Alameda,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Four   anti-submarine   net    tenders   for   U.   S. 

Navy. 

Four  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  65,  St.  George,  tuna  bait  boat  for 
\'an  Camp  Sea  Food  and  Balestreri  partners. 
Length  100',  breadth  25',  depth  11';  150  gross 
tons;  Fairbanks-Mor.'^e  diesel,  300  hp;  10  knots 
speed;  cost  .^160,000.  Launched  October  6,  1940; 
delivery  date  February  2  5,  1941. 

Fifteen  60-foot  U.  S.  Navv  boats. 


LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 

Houghton,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 
Four  thousand  A.  S.  N.  T.  floats. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ship. 
Six  seaplane  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
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LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CORP. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  AR6-AR8,  three  repair  vessels  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 


MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  197,  Mormacsea;  and  198,  Mor- 
macsun;  two  C-3  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  LOA  492'0",  LBP  465',  breadth 
molded  69'6",  deiith  molded  42'6".  Estimated 
delivery  dates  March  1  and  March  24,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  199-2  00,  two  caisson  gates  for 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks;  one  for  D.  D.  No. 
2,  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.;  one  for  D.  D.  No.  5, 
Puget  Sound,  Wash.  150'  x  22'  x  57';  1800  tons 
weight.  Delivery  date  May,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  201-203,  three  cargo  and  passen- 
ger vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
.■\lcoa  Steamship  Co.  442'  x  62'  x  25';  depth 
molded  to  bridge  deck  41 '6"  ;  8500  hp;  17  knots 
speed ;  passenger  carrying  capacity  38.  Estimated 
keel  laying  dates  February  3,  June  16  and  Sep- 
tember 10,  1941.  Estimated  delivery  dates  Janu- 
ary 1,  March  15  and  June  1,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-206,  three  defense  vessels  for 

U.  S.  Navy  and  Dravo  Corp.  110'  x  34'  x  11 '3" 
molded  depth ;  two  diesel-driven  generators. 

Two  submarine  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Five  submarine  rescue  vessels  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Six  C-2  cargo  vessels. 
Conversion: 

Hull  No.  19  5,  U.  S.  S.  Tangier,  to  seaplane 
tender  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


OLSON  &  SUNDE  MARINE  WORKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 

New  Construction: 

One  5  7-foot  combination  salmon  seine  diesel 
boat  for  Henry  Bowman.  Wrangell,  .-Maska.  Cost, 
with  equipment,  $24,000.  Completion  date  .April 
1,  1941. 


PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

One  seagoing  drydock  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Cost 
$1,649,000. 


PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

One  all-welded  steel  oil  barge.  148'  X  38'  X  9' ; 
300,000  gal.  capacity. 

Lighters.  Co'-t   S;.'S4,>7.\ 
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MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


S44  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 


SPECIFIED  FOR  ALL 
REQUIREMENTS 


26ifm.  coil,  IH" cir., 
hawser  laid  Wall 
Manila  16.000  lbs. 
Small  coil  standard 
200  fm.  coil  i' Wall 
Manila. 


''VT>  LIKE  TO  SEE  YOU 
FOR  JUST  A  MOMENT" 

I    want    til   >liip    Idiig   enough    to   refresh   your    memory   on    these    vital 

X'iking   facts: 

All   Viking   Rotary  Pumps  operate  with  only  2   moving  parts — here  is 

longer  life,   less  wear,  simple  servicing,   lower  power  costs.   Compactly 

designed,  Viking  Pumps  fit  snugly 
in  tight  places,  require  less  floor 
space,  give  a  neater  installation. 
.•\  wide  selection  of  drive  arrange- 
ments, mountings  and  capacities 
arc  available  in  all  standard  stock 
nindels. 


Pacific  Coast  Distributors 


VIKING   PUMP 

COMPANY 

2040  S.  Santa  Fe  Ave. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


DE  LAVAL 

PACIFIC  CO. 

61  Beale  Street 

San    Francisco,    Calif. 


KICIHK    40  —  Ruggeil. 

iiliKct    design.    Avail- 

iililf  ill  :!00,  300,  4.".0, 
T.-.ii  aii.l  10.^0  GI'M  sixes. 
Kii(l-l  lirust  bearings 
^l  Hill  lard  eduipmeiit. 
Kiirnislifd  witli  or  witli- 
ciiit  nicitor.  Diesel  engine, 
c-ir.  Full  details  in 
linllclin   2100-33.   Write 


Glani  for  Power 
Midget  for  Weight 

ENTERPRISE' 

MARINE  DIESEL 


f/ 


During  1940  over  60  per  cent  of  the  fishboats, 
tugs  and  towboats  built  in  the  West  were  pow- 
ered with  Enterprise  Diesels.  The  answer  to 
your  power  problem   may  be  an  Enterprise. 


MAIN    OFFICE:    19lh  &    Alabama   Streets,    San    Francisco,   Calif. 
SEATTLE   SALES   OFFICE:   913   Western    Avenue 


SEATTLE-TACOMA   SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
TACOMA   PLANT 
Ncii'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-2;  3,  Cape  Cleare;  4-5;  fiveC-1 
cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Single  screw,  full  scant  line  diesei  propulsion  type. 
Two  General  M..\.N.  2100-hp  engines;  14  knots 
speed.  Launching  dates.  No.  4,  March  1,  1941; 
No.  5,  .April  1,  1*)41,  Delivery  dates,  No.  1, 
March  1,  1941;  No.  2,  April  1,  1941;  No.  3. 
May  7,  No.  4,  July  6,  No.  5,  September  4,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  6-7,  fwo  C-J  shelter  deck  type 
cargo  steamers  for  V.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
To  be  converted  on  completion  to  U.  S.  Navy 
troop  ships.  Keel  laying  dates,  .\pril  1  and  March 


15.  1941.  Launching  dates,  .\ugu>t  1  and  Sep- 
tember 15,  1941.  Delivery  dates,  November  20 
and  December  29,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  8-11,  four  C-J  cargo  ships  for  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  .^.^ ;  8900 
tons;  8500-hp  steam  turbine  propulsion;  cost 
S2,900,000.  Keel  laying  dates,  .August  8,  Septem- 
ber 22,  December  8,  1941,  and  January  28,  1942. 
Launching  dates,  December  1,  1941,  and  Janu- 
arv  20,  March  8,  May  6,  1942.  Delivery  dates, 
Fcbruarv  7.  March  19,  April  28,  June  7.  1942. 


SEATTLE  PLANT 
New  Construction: 

Twenty-five  destroyers  for  I'.  S.  Na\\'. 


TODD-CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Richmond,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchasing 
Commission.  Cost  $50,000,000. 


TflveieU  nijD^te  to 

POWEH  QUALITY 

than  me^eti  the 

BUYER'S  EYE? 


v; 


You  need  more  than  a 
photograph  of  thefinished 
product  to  see  all  the 
qualities  that  make 
Powell  Valves  uniquely 
able  to  better  serve  your 
requirements. 


.  .  .  LET'S  TAKE  SMALL  VALVE  MANUFACTURE  .  .  . 

IN  CORE  MAKING,  METAL  MELTING  AND  POURING, 

THE    EXACT,    SCIENTIFIC    PROCEDURE    USED    IN 

CHECKING  POWELL  DESIGNS  AND  METALS 

IS  FOLLOWED 

The  production  of  ever  better  valves  starts  in  Powell 
laboratories,  where  trained  engineers  and  metallur- 
gists constantly  check  and  change  designs  .  .  .  accu- 
rately test  all  the  metals  and  alloys  that  go  into  Powell 
products  .  .  .  and  this  scientific  proving  procedure 
prior  to  manufacture  is  carried  through  the  actual 
building  oj  the  valves  .  .  .  from  painstaking  skill  in 
making  perfect  cores,  to  the  strenuous  tests  required 
to  assure  valve  satisfaction. 

First,  delicate,  sensitive  fingers  handle  the  fine  VNork 
of  making  cores  for  Powell  small  valves  ...  to  assure 
perfect  models  from  which  to  make  perfect  valves. 
Then,  in  the  foundry,  each  batch  of  molten  metal  is 
carefully  tested  for  its  specific  job.  Third,  pouring  .  . . 
utmost  care  is  taken  to  avoid  porosity  and  sand  or 
slag  inclusions  .  .  .  every  single  pouring  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  specially  trained  craftsman. 

There,  in  a  picture,  is  one  phase  of  modern  valve 
manufacture  .  .  .  next  month,  we'll  complete  the  small 
valve  cycle  .  .  .  show  where  and  how  the  other,  more 
advanced  operations  are  constantly  checked  to  guar- 
antee "quality,  through  and  through."  Consider  this 
when  purchasing  your  next  order  of  valves  . .  .  specify 
Powell  for  value  and  performance. 


POWELL  VALVES 

THE    WM.  POWELL  COMPANY  •   CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Conversion  -work. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  144,  purse  seine  fishing  boat.  95  x 
24';  acquired  b\'  U.  S.  Navv.  Launched  Januarv 
15,  1941. 

Hull  No.  14!),  fishing  boat.  115'  x  26'.  Keel 
laid  October  1,  1940. 
Conversion: 

Fishing  boats  Majestic  and  Mahree  Star,  con- 
version to  naval  use. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

AT^it'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  5  8-61,  four  C-1  cargo  vessels  for 

r.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Full  scantling  diesei 
propulsion  type;  single  screw;  two  Busch-Sulzer 
2100-hp  engines.  Delivery  dates,  March  17,  May 
16,  July  15  and  September  \i,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.   62-65,  four  C-3   cargo  ships  for 

\Ji .  S.  Maritime  Commission.  492'  x  69'  x  42'6"; 
8900  tons;  8S00-hp;  steam  propulsion;  $2,990,- 
000  each.  Keel  laying  dates,  February  28,  May 
5,  .\ugust  1  and  September  30,  1941.  Launching 
dates  July  15,  September  15,  December  5,  1941, 
and  January  15,  1942.  Delivery  dates,  February 
24,  May  5,  May  15  and  June  24,  1942.  \\\  above 
dates  estimated. 
Navy  life  floats. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Ten    freight   barges   for   Inland   Waterways 
Corp.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  280'  x  48'  x  11'. 

Eight  dump  scows.  160'  x  50'6"  x  13'6";  for 
Panama  Canal. 

Two  fueling  scows  for  Carnegie  Illinois  Steel 
Co.  125'  X  26'  X  11'. 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
New  Construction: 

Twelve  net  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy  (6  at  Lo- 
rain, Ohio;  6  at  Cleveland,  Ohio).  151'8"  x 
30'6"  X  16'6";  diesel-electric  propulsion;  con- 
tract price  $6,357,000.  Keels  laid  October  18, 1940. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  182-183,  DD437,  Woolsey;  and 
DD43  8,  Ludlow;  two  1620-ton  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery  dates  May  and  July,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  184-187,  four  cargo  ships  for 
.American  Export  Line.  400'  x  60'  x  39'.  Delivery 
dates  September  and  October,  1941,  and  April 
and  June,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  188-189,  DD457  and  DD458, 
two  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery  dates 
December,  1941,  and  February,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-195,  DD449-451,  467-469, 
six  destroyers  for  LI.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  196-206,  DD507-DD5  17,  eleven 
destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  208-213;  DD629-DD631;  DD 
642-DD644;  six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
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BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Fore  River  Yard 

Quincy,  Mass. 

N^if  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1478,  Massachusetts,  3  5,000-ton 
battleship  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  July  20, 
1939. 

Hulls  Nos.  1479,  San  Diego;  and  1480,  San 
Juan;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keels  laid  March  27  and  May  15,  1940. 

Hull  No.  1484,  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  450'  x  66'  x  42'3"  ;  I6J/2  knots; 
geared  turbines  and  water  tube  boilers;  14,500 
tons.  Launching  date  November  16,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1485-1487,  three  tankers.  502'  X 
68'  X  37';  21,000  tons.  Keels  laid  July  1,  August 
7  and  September  26,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1488-1491,  four  tankers  for  Sin- 
clair Refining  Co.  10,700  tons  dwt.  Keel  laid, 
No.  1488,  November  21,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1492-1493,  two  tankers  for  Sin- 
clair Refining  Co.  15,450  tons  dwt. 

Hulls  Nos.  1494-1497,  four  heavy  cruisers 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1498-1  501,  four  light  cruisers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  502-1  503,  two  light  cruisers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1504-1507,  four  heavy  cruisers 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  508-1  511,  four  aircraft  carriers 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1512-1515,  four  trawlers. 

Hulls  Nos.  1516-1519,  four  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Nav\ . 


Hulls  Nos.   43  71-43  72,   two  oil   tankers  for 
Gulf  Oil  Co.  442'  x  64'  x  34'10". 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Division 
Sparrows  Point  Yard 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  4341,  Robin  Locksley;  4342, 
Robin  Doncaster;  4343,  Robin  Kettering;  three 
cargo  vessels  for  Seas  Shipping  Co.  LOA  485', 
beam  66',  draft  43'.  Launching  dates,  No.  4341, 
October  5,  1940;  No.  4342,  December  7,  1940; 
No.  4343,  January  18,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4346,  Thompson  Lykes;  4347- 
4348;  three  C-1  cargo  vessels.  LOA  417',  LBP 
.395',  beam  60',  depth  37'6".  Launching  date.  No. 
4346,  December  21,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  0-43  52,  three  cargo  vessels 
for  Seas  Shipping  Co.  450'  x  66'  x  34' ;  6300  hp ; 
8500  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  3-43  5  6,  four  oil  tankers  for 
Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x  37'; 
12,000  hp;  9,800  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  43  5  7  oil  tanker  for  Union  Oil  Co. 
of  Calif.  442'  x  63'  x  34'10"  ;  3500  hp ;  8000  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  8-43  59,  two  oil  tankers  for 
Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x  37'; 
12,000  hp  ;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4360-4361,  two  oil  tankers  for 
Union  Oil  Co.  442'  x  64'  x  34'10";  3500  hp ; 
8000  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  62-43  64,  three  cargo  and  pas- 
senger vessels  for  Mississippi  Shipping  Co. 
465'  X  65'6"  X  39'9";  8600  hp ;  8300  gross  tons. 
Hull  No.  43  65,  oil  tanker  for  Richfield  Oil 
Co.  442'  X  64'  X  34'10"  ;  3500  hp ;  8000  gross  tons. 
Hulls  Nos.  4367-4368,  two  oil  tankers  for 
Panama  Transport  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x  37';  7000 
hp;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  43  69,  oil  tanker  for  Continental 
Oil  Co.  442'  X  64'  X  34'10";  3500  hp;  8000  gross 
tons. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Staten  Island  Yard 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  8015-8019,  five  C-l-B  design 
cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
417'9"  X  60'  X  37'5".  Launching  dates.  No.  8016, 
November  2,  1940;  No.  8017,  December  28, 
1940;  No.  8018,  March  13,  1941;  No.  8019, 
.■\pril  15,  1941.  Delivery  dates,  February  2  5, 
.\pril  1,  June  1,  .August  15  and  October  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  8021-8022,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  8023-8032,  ten  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navv. 


IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  486,  tug.  100';  805-hp  F-M  diesel. 
Delivery  date,  May,  1941. 

Hull  No.  490,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M  diesel. 
Delivery  date,  July,  1941. 

Hull  No.   491,  wooden   drydock  section   for 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Delivery  date  April  15, 1941. 

Hull  No.  493,  tug.  100' ;  805-hp  F-M  diesel. 
Delivery  date.  May,  1941. 

Hull  No.  494,  tug.  90' ;  805-hp  F-M  diesel. 
Delivery  date,  July,  1941. 

Hull  No.  496,  tug.  90' ;  805-hp  F-M  diesel. 

Hull  No.  497,  tug.  90' ;  805-hp  F-M  diesel. 

Hull  No.  498,  156-foot  oil  tanker. 

Hull  No.  499,  156-foot  oil  tanker. 


shipyards:  - 

Meet  The  Champ 

Over  20  Years  in  the  Field  Without  a  Failure 


U^  U  PIPE  BENDER 

Will  Cut  Your  Bending  Costs. 

Bend  them  faster;  bend  them  cold. 

All  Sizes  Up  To  24"  Capacity. 

This  machine  is  the  finest,  most  productive  bending 
machine  yet  built. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 

U.  S.  PIPE  BENDING   CO. 

249  FIRST  STREET      . . .        SUtter  3114       ...       SAN  FRUNCISCO 

Jobbers:  Steel  Pipe  and  Finings  Distributors:  Horrisburg  Steel  Flanges 


MARCH 


19  4  1 
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CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Six  cruisers,  Cleveland  class,  for  U.  S.  Xav\' 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  167,  PC45  2,  sub-chaser  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  174'  Ion?.  Delivery  date  May,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  168-170,  YT149-YT151,  three 
harbor  tugs  for  V .  S.  Navy.  100'  long.  Deliverv 
date.  Max   1.  l')41. 

Hulls  Nos.  171-174,  four  mine  ST^reepers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  220'  lonp. 

Twelve  165-foot  escort  vessels  for  U.  S.  Navv. 


THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 

Engineering  Works  Division 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1700-1701,  two  welded  carfloats 
for  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  250'  x 
34'  x  9'1";  1188  fxross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1 748- 1 749,  two  type  W-7  welded 
coal  barges  for  stock.  17.^'  x  26'  x  10'8";  944 
Krosj  tons. 

Hull  No.  1751,  760-hp  twin-screw  diesel 
towboat  for  stock.  145'  x  27'  x  ll'Q" ;  318  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1768-1775,  1846-1853,  sixteen 
steel  lighters  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dcpt.,  Washinjiton, 
D.  C.  110'  X  34'  X  11 '3";  5344  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1776-1780,  five  covered  cargo 
barges  for  stock.  175' x  26' x  11';  2650  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  178  5-1790,  six  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Division.  135'  x  27'  x 
8';  1530  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1791-1795,  five  covered  cargo 
barges  for  stock.  175'  x  26'  x  11' ;  2650  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1796,  deck  barge  for  Arundel  Corp., 
Baltimore,  Md.  1 10'  x  34'  x  1 1  '3  "  ;  334  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1797-1814,  eighteen  gate  vessels 
for  Bureau  S.  &  \.,  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  5580  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1815,  one  fabricated  steel  hull  oil 
barge  for  Pacific  D.  D,  &  Repair,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9"  ;  598  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1816-1830,  fifteen  type  W-7 
welded  steel  bulk  cargo  barges  for  stock.  175'  x 
26'  X  10'8"  ;  7080  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1831-18  34,  four  welded  steel  oil 
barges  for  stock.  195'  x  ,^5'  x  9'9"  ;  2392  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  183  5-1840,  six  escort  vessels  for 
U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C.  2010  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1841-1845,  five  double-bottom 
covered  cargo  barges  for  stock.  175'  x  26'  x  11'; 
2650  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1854-185  5,  two  welded  steel  deck 
barges  for  Newport  News  S.  B.  and  D.  D.  Co. 
40'  x  20'  X  4' ;  52  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1856-1861,  six  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  Kcy.stone  Sand  Division.  135'  x  27'  x 
8' ;  1530  gross  tons. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  122-127,  six  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hull  No.  167,  C-3  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  Delivered  February  7 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  168-169,  CL51,  Atlanta;  and 
CL52,  Juneau;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keels  laid  .April  22  and  May  27,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  179-186,  eight  C-2  cargo  ships 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid.  No. 
179,  December  27,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  187-188,  two  cargo  vessels  for 
Matson  Navigation  Co.  Keels  laid  November  12 
and  22,  1940. 

Hull  No.  189,  one  tanker  for  Pan  American 
Petroleum  and  Transport  Co.  13,000  dwt  tons. 
Launching  date.  Januarv  31,  1941. 


Hulls  Nos.  190-193,  four  tankers  for  Sinclair 
Refining  Co.  15,000  dwt.  Keel  laid.  No.  190,  No- 
vember 12,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  194-197,  four  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keels  laid,  Nos.  194-195,  December  2, 
1940;  Nos.  196-197,  Dccemi)er  16,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  198-203,  six  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205,  two  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  206-213,  eight  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  214-2  18,  five  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  219-221,  three  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hull  No.  2  2  8,  one  C-2  cargo  ship  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Ccmimission. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  29-2  3  0,  two  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Nav\-. 

Hulls  Nos.  231-232,  two  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navv. 


GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Chickasaw,  Ala. 
New  Construction: 

Four  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Four  vessels  for  Waterman  Steamship  Corpo- 
ration. 445'  X  63'  X  40'6";  shelter  deck  type; 
geared  turbine  drive;  15J/2  knots  service  speed. 

GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 
WORKS,  INC. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  167-168,  two  diesel-electric  tugs 
for  General  Motors  Corp.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4"; 
1000  shp  G.  M.  diesel  and  auxiliary  each.  De- 
livery dates,  No.  167,  April,  1941  ;  No.  168,  Mav, 
1941. 

Hull  No.  176,  diesel  tug  for  General  Motors 
Corp.  100'  X  24'  x  12'4";  680  hp.  Deliverv  date, 
July  30,  1941. 

Hull  No.  177,  diesel  tug  for  Deepwater  Oil 
Terminals  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.  70'  x  18'  x  10'5"; 
400  hp.  Delivery  date  April  30,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  181-184,  four  oil  barges  for 
Butcher-Arthur  Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.  150'  x 
28'  X  8'. 

Hulls  Nos.  185-187,  three  oil  barges  for 
Butcher-.Arthur  Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.  165'  x 
36'  X  10'9". 

Hull  No.  189,  diesel  tug  for  General  Motors 
Corp.,  100'  X  24'  x  12'4";  680  hp.  Deliverv  date, 
August  30,  1941. 


THE  INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  Decatur,  Ala. 
Pascagoula 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  255-256,  two  C-3  cargo  vessels. 
Completion  dates,  March  and  May,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  268,  297-299,  four  C-3-IN  pas- 
senger-cargo vessels  for  U.  S.  Lines.  Completion 
dates  May,  November,  December,  1942;  and 
February,  1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  265-267,  three  C-3-P  passenger- 
cargo  vessels  for  .\merican-South  .African  Line, 
Inc.  Completion  dates  November,  December, 
1941 ;  and  January,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  293-296,  four  C-3-S-A-2  cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Comple- 
tion dates  February,  March,  May  and  June,  1942. 

Decatur 
Netv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  292,  service  barge  for  U.  S.  E.  D., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  274'  x  40'  x  7'H"- 

Hulls  Nos.  3  04-3  06,  three  grain  barges  for 
Tennessee  Valley  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  Sheffield, 
Ala.  175'  X  26'  x  11'. 

Hull  No.  3  08,  oil  barge  for  Independent  Oil 
Co.,  Dothan,  .-Ma.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9". 

Hull  No.  3  09,  landing  barge  for  Government 
of  W-nezuela.  295'  x  49'3"  x  7'6"  ;  barge  No.  1. 

Hull  No.  310,  landing  barge  for  Government 


of  X'enezuela.  147'6"  x  34'6"  x  7'6"  ;  barge  No.  2. 

Hull  No.  311,  landing  barge  for  Government 
of  \'enezucla.  60'  x  34'6"  x  5' ;  barge  No.  3. 

Hull  No.  312,  ferry  float  and  ramp  for  Gov- 
ernment of  \'enezuela.  24'  x  30'  x  5'. 

Hulls  Nos.  313-3  14,  two  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  stock.  1 10'  x  26'  x  6'6". 


LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 
Neif  Construction: 

Hull  No.  160,  tug  for  General  Motors  Corp. 
85'  X  22'  X  9' ;  800-hp  diesel. 

Hull  No.  185,  tug  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hull  No.  186,  tug  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

HullsNos.  187-188,  199,  three  tugs  for  River 
Terminals  Corp.  85'  x  2^'  x  9'6"  ;  600-hp  Cooper- 
Bessemer  engines. 

Hulls  Nos.  190  and  196,  two  tugs  for  Stock. 
74'  X  20'  X  9';  400-h|)  dicscls. 

Hull  No.  191,  barge  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  192-193,  two  8600-bbr barges  for 
stock. 

Hulls  Nos.  194-195,  two  tugs  for  stock.  66'  x 
17'  X  7'7". 

Hulls  Nos.  197-198,  two  10,000-bbl  stock 
barges  (oil). 


MANITOWOC  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Netv  Construction: 

One  steel  tw^in-scre-w  carferry.  406'  X  57'  x 
23.6'.  Delivery  date,  March  10,  1941. 


JOHN  H.  MATHIS  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Four   anti-submarine   net    tenders   for   U.   S. 
Navy. 

One  bulk  carrier  tanker  265'  long  for  Thos. 
Bowes,  N.  \. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

Newport  News,  Va. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  372.  Sold  to  U.  S.  Navy  for  conver- 
sion to  naval  auxiliary.  Gross  tonnage  about 
11,500  tons;  LBP  525',  breadth  molded  75', 
depth  molded  39'.  Launched  September  18,  1940. 

Hull  No.  378,  battleship  58,  Indiana,  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  November  20,  1939. 

Hulls  Nos.  381-384,  four  single  screw  combi- 
nation passenger  and  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6"; 
gross  tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Delivery  dates. 
No.  381,  February,  1941;  No.  382,  April,  1941  ; 
No.  383,  June,  1941. 

Hull  No.  385,  aircraft  carrier  No.  8,  Hornet, 
for  V.  S.  Navy.  Launched  December  14,  1940. 

Hull  No.  3  86,  single-screvt^  combination 
passenger  and  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6"  ;  gross  tonnage 
about  9100  tons.  Delivery  date  October,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  387-388,  two  single-screw  cargo 
vessels  for  Matson  Navigation  Co.  465'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6"  ;  gross  tonnage  about  7,700.  Deliverv  dates 
May  2>  and  July  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  3  89,  one  single-screw  cargo  vessel 
for  International  Freighting  Corp..  Inc.  435'  x 
63'  X  40'6" ;  gross  tonnage  about  8,000.  Deliverv 
date  -August  1,  1941. 

HullsNos.  390-391  (CL62-CL63),  two  light 
cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  392-394  (CV9-CV11),  three  air- 
craft carriers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  395-398  (CV12-CV15),  four 
aircraft  carriers  for  I'.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  399-400  (CL80-CL81  ),  two  light 
cruisers  for  C  S    Nav\' 
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THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Neiv  Construction: 

Hull   No.    1076,   C-1    cargo  vessel   for  U.   S. 

Maritime  Commission;  413'  x  60'  x  37'6";  5000 
gross  tons;  turbine  propulsion;  4000  hp ;  14 
knots  speed.  Delivery  date,  March,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1080-1081,  two  automobile  and 
passenger  ferries  for  Delaware-New  Jersey  Ferry 
Co.  206'  X  65'  X  16';  750  gross  tons;  Una-Flow 
steam  machinery;  1400  shp;  IS  mph  speed. 
Launching  date,  February  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1082,  Hains;  and  1083,  Hoffman; 
two  seagoing  hopper  dredges  for  War  Dept.,  U. 
S.  Engineers  Oftke,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  215'10i^" 
X  40'  X  15'6"  ;  approx.  2000  gross  tonnage ;  diesel- 
electric  propulsion,  950  shp.  Delivery  dates,  Feb- 
ruary and  .\ugust,  1942. 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 
Neil-'  Construction: 

Hulls  No.  186,  Rio  Hudson;  No.  187,  Rio 
Parana;  No.  188,  Dio  de  la  Plata;  No.  189,  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  four  C-3  cargo  and  passenger  liners 
for  Moore-McCormack  Lines.  492'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6";  8500  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled;  8500 
shp;  165^  knots.  Delivery  dates,  August,  Sep- 
tember, October  and  November,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  199-206,  eight  C-2  cargo  vessels 

for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  474'  x  63'  x 
40'6":  7400  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled;  7500 
shp;  16  knots. 

Hull    No.    207,   Esse   Williamsburg,    tanker 

for  Panama  Transport  Co.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40'; 
11,300  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled;  7500  shp;  15 
knots.  Delivery  date,  .^pril,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  208-210,  three  tankers  for  Petro- 
leum Shipping  Co.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,400  gross 
tons;  turbine;  4000  shp;  13  knots. 

Hull  No.  211,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  543'10"  X  70'  x40';  11,600  gross  tons;  turbo- 
electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Deliverv  date, 
April,  1941. 

Hull  No.  2  1 2,  tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co.  547'3"  x 
70'  X  40';  11,300  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled; 
7500  shp  ;  1 5  knots.  Delivery  date,  March,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  213-216;  219-220,  six  tankers  for 

Panama  Transport  Co.  547'3"  x  70'  x40';  11,400 
gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed. 

Hulls  Nos.  217-218,  two  tankers  for  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  S47'3"  x  70'  x  40';  11,400 
gross  tons;  7500  shp;  IS  knots  speed. 

Hulls  Nos.  221-222,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37';  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^/^  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates,  November  IS  and  December 
15,  1941.  Launching  dates,  June  15  and  July  15, 
1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  223-22  5,  three  tankers  for  The 

Texas  Co.  S13'10"  x  68'  x  36';  9300  gross  tons; 
turbine;  9000  shp;  16  knots. 

Hull  No.  22  6,  tanker  for  Kay  mar  Tankship 
Corp.  520'  X  68'  x  37';  10,600  gross  tons;  tur- 
bine; 12,000  shp;  ley?  knots.  Keel  laying  date, 
.\pril  5,  1942.  Launching  date,  .August  28,  1942. 
Delivery  date,  November,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  227-228,  two  tankers  for  Seamar 
Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37';  10,600  gross 
tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots.  Keellay- 
ing  dates,  May  5  and  June  5,  1942.  Launching 
dates,  September  28  and  October  28,  1942.  De- 
livery dates,  December,  1942,  and  January,  1943. 

Hull  No.  229,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  543'10"  X  70'  X  40';  1 1 ,600  gross  tons ;  turbo- 
electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots. 
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Hull  No.  2  3  0,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  474'  X  65'  X  37';  8000  gross  tons;  turbo- 
electric;  5000  shp;  \AV2  knots. 

Hulls  Nos.  231-232,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37';  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 

Hull  No.  234,  tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co.  S47'3" 
X  70'  X  40';  11,400  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled; 
7500  shp;  15  knots. 

Hull  No.  2  3  5,  tanker  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
N.  J.  547'3"  X  70'  x  40';  11,400  gross  tons;  tur- 
bine; 7500  shp;  IS  knots. 

Hull  No.  2  3  6,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  543'10"  X  70'  X  40';  11,600  gross  tons;  turbo- 
electric;  SOOO  shp;  13  knots. 


TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  3  6,  C-2  type  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  459'  x  63'  x  31'6";  9291 
dwt  tons;  diesel  powered.  Delivery  date,  March, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  3  7-40,  four  C-2  type  cargo  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  459'  x  63'  x 
31'6";  9291  dwt  tons. 


TODD-BATH  IRON  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

South  Portland,  Maine. 
New  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for    British  Purchasing 
Commission.  Cost  .$50,000,000. 
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beacon  bearings,  regardless  of  visibility 
or  wind  and  noise. 

The  long  experience  of  large  numbers 
of  mariners  indicates  that  bearings  on 
radiobeacons  can  be  obtained  with  an  ac- 
curacy of  Vj  to  2  degrees,  depending  con- 
siderably on  the  user  and  conditions  on 
the  ship  and  the  instrument  used.  Radio- 
beacons  are  operated  semi-continuously 
in  clear  weather  to  permit  mariners  to 
take  frequent  observations  and  are  op- 
erated steadily  when  obscure  conditions 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  radiobeacon. 
Frequent  radiobeacon  bearings  are  there- 
fore possible  and  when  so  used  the  prob- 
ability of  observational  error  is  mini- 
mized. In  general,  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining bearings  accurate  to  within  two 
degrees  is  reasonably  supported.  Analy- 
sis of  several  thousands  of  bearings  made 
in  actual  service  has  showed  average 
bearings  well  within  this  accuracy. 

There  are  two  types  of  errors  in  radio- 
beacon bearings  which  are  to  some  extent 
governed  by  the  radiobeacon  establish- 
ment. These  errors  are  generally  known 
as  'iand"  errors  and  "night"  errors.  These 
have  been  minimized  by  careful  selection 
of  the  radiobeacon  sites  and  by  certain 
precautions  in  the  design  of  the  radiobea- 
con station  equipment.  Experience  over 
a  period  of  years  has  continued  to  mini- 
mize the  practical  effect  of  these  two  types 
of  errors.  There  are  several  other  possible 
sources  of  error  but  these  are  governed 
largely  by  the  equipment  and  conditions 
on  the  vessel  taking  the  bearings  and  con- 
sequently are  not  within  the  control  of  the 
agency  establishing  the  radiobeacons. 

Radio-Sound  Distance  Finding  Signals 

Following  some  preliminary  tests  there 
was  established  at  Cape  Henry  Light- 
house, Virginia,  in  early  1929,  an  appara- 
tus for  synchronizing  the  emissions  of  the 
sound-in-air  fog  signal  and  the  radiobea- 
con which  was  the  first  regular  marine  aid 
of  this  type  in  the  world.  This  aid  was 
generally  received  with  favor  by  mariners 
and  it  has  rapidly  been  extended  to  al- 
most all  radiobeacons  where  the  sound 
signal  adjacent  to  the  radiobeacon  sta- 
tion could  effectively  reach  the  navigable 
waters  served  by  the  radiobeacon.  Ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  all  of  the 
United  States  radiobeacons  are  now 
equipped  with  this  aid.  .\ny  mariner  can 
use  this  aid  without  additional  equipment, 
if  he  has  a  radio  direction  finder  on  l)oard. 


The  accuracy  of  the  distance  measured  by 
such  means  is  in  practice  well  within  10 
per  cent  and  it  has  come  to  be  widely  used 
by  mariners. 

The  means  of  observation  is  very  sim- 
l^le,  the  mariner  simply  listens  to  the  reg- 
ular radiobeacon  transmission,  and,  if  the 
sound-in-air  fog  signal  is  operating  at  the 
same  time,  he  will  hear  a  distinctive  short 
and  long  signal  during  the  radiobeacon 
transmission.  He  then  merely  times  the  in- 
terval between  this  distinctive  radio  sig- 
nal and  a  duplicate  of  the  signal  which 
arrives  shortly  thereafter  from  the  sound- 
in-air  signal.  The  interval  in  seconds  di- 
vided by  5  is  the  distance  in  statute  miles. 
This  measurement,  giving  distance  from  a 
known  aid,  coupled  with  a  radiobeacon 
bearing,  provides  a  "fix"  of  the  ves.sel 
position. 

This  system  almost  provides  an  ideal 
navigation  system  but  the  chief  limitation 
is  the  variable  effective  range  of  the  sound- 
in-air  signal  under  adverse  conditions  and 
consequently  it  is  useful  only  when  the 
sound-in-air  signal  is  heard  at  sufficient 
distances. 

Marker  Radiobeacons 

When  the  sound-in-air  signal  is  not 
heard,  the  use  of  two  or  more  radiobea- 
con bearings  are  necessary  to  provide  a 
"fix."  Since  there  are  many  harbor  en- 
trances and  channels  where  careful  ap- 
proach is  required  and  where  it  is  not 
practical  to  establish  the  large  structures 
to  house  the  powerful  sound-in-air  signal 
equipment  which  would  supplement  ex- 
isting radiobeacons,  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  has  for  several  years  been 
intensively  investigating  the  possibility 
of  using  small  automatic  radiobeacons 
which  could  be  located  on  pierheads,  pil- 
ing structures  and  even  on  buoys.  A  num- 
ber of  such  radiobeacons  are  now  in  use 
and  are  termed  "marker  radiobeacons." 
They  are  not  intended  for  long  range  ac- 
curate bearings  but  serve  rather  as  local 
marks  to  indicate  channel  entrances, 
turning  points  and  pierheads.  Frequently 
they  are  located  where  they  will  indicate 
a  beam  bearing  indication  on  courses  al- 
ready provided  by  major  radiobeacons. 

The  most  difficult  development  of 
equipment  for  use  in  this  connection  was 
the  evolution  of  the  buoy  radiobeacon 
equipment.  In  its  present  state  of  develop- 
ment the  buoy  radiobeacon  will  provide 
a  signal  with  a  useful  range  of  four  to  six 


miles  with  the  average  radio  direction 
finder.  At  these  relatively  short  distances, 
a  rapid  swing  of  the  shipboard  radio  di- 
rection finder  will  provide  a  bearing  which 
does  not  need  to  be  accurate  within  more 
than  five  or  ten  degrees  to  indicate  accu- 
rately the  relative  position  of  the  ship  with 
respect  to  buoy  or  fixed  structure  on 
which  the  marker  radiobeacon  is  located. 
The  m.arker  radiobeacons  operate  con- 
tinually in  all  weather  and  with  their  con- 
stant usage  in  clear  weather  the  mariner 
is  soon  able  to  rely  on  these  new  radio 
aids  in  time  of  poor  visibility  in  the  same 
way  that  he  uses  the  corresponding  visi- 
ble aids  in  clear  weather.  The  cost  of  the 
buoy  radiobeacon  equipment  is  not  great 
in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  the  buoy 
structure  itself  and  the  usual  lighting 
equipment  provided  on  major  buoys  but 
the  maintenance  cost  for  the  radiobeacon 
buoy  is  considerably  higher  at  present  be- 
cause of  the  frequency  with  which  the 
storage  batteries  must  be  replenished 
when  radio  beacon  equipment  is  provided. 
.Approximately  three  months'  service  can 
be  expected  from  a  large  buo\'  between 
each  battery  recharging  as  compared  with 
six  to  twelve  months  for  a  buoy  with  only 
a  light.  In  spite  of  this  considerable  in- 
crease in  maintenance  it  is  now  considered 
probable  that  the  use  of  buoy  radiobea- 
cons will  expand  rapidly,  now  that  the 
equipment  is  sufficiently  developed.  The 
reliability  of  the  equipment  is  rather  high 
as  indicated  by  service  experience  to  date 
and  the  installation  on  each  buoy  consists 
of  two  complete  independent  radio  equip- 
ments which  transmit  alternately,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  failure  of  one  unit  the  sig- 
nals continue  without  interruption  but 
with  longer  intervals  between  signal 
groups. 

Radiobeacon  Equipment 

The  cost  of  a  radiobeacon  station  is  less 
than  that  of  a  powerful  fog  signal  sta- 
tion emitting  sound-in-air  signals.  Both 
types  of  signals  require  approximately 
the  same  type  of  housing  and  attendance. 
The  actual  cost  of  establishing  a  radio- 
beam  signal  varies  between  approximately 
,S1500  and  $15,000,  depending  on  the 
range  desired  and  the  availability  of  elec- 
tric power  supply,  exclusive  of  housing 
for  equipment  and  attendants. 

The  radiobeacon  antenna  or  radiating 
structure  is  an  important  consideraticMi 
and  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  de- 
sign of  this  part  of  the  equipment.  Where 
practicable,  vertical  structural  steel  tow- 
ers with  insulated  bases  are  used.  On 
lightships  and  on  many  fixed  structures  it 
is  necessarv  to  use  wire  antenna  systems 
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SHIPPERS:  Swift,  efficient 
freight  service,  modern  re- 
frigeration facilities  via  the 
Lurline  and  Matsonia  to 
Hawaii ;  the  Mariposa  and 
Monterey  to  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  by  way  of 
Samoa  and  Fiji.  Regular,  fre- 
quent freighter  sailings  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports. 
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Are  your  vessels  affected  by  these  deck-glue  problems 
— Does  hot  weather  cause  softening  and  running  over  the 
seams  ?  Does  cold  weather  cause  a  brittle  dryness  ?  If  you 
are  bothered  with  these  or  other  deck-repair  problems, 
write  for  FREE  data  on  how  to  solve  them  economically, 
efficiently. 

Jeffery's  Ship  Glue  conforms  to  all  temperature  changes 
and  is  consistently  .s;trong,  long-lived  and  elastic,  under 
all  conditions. 


^99  Albany  Street  -Est.  1873-  Boston.Mass, 


°''''°-g0^'  •  Hawaii's  yesterdays  are  alive  today! 

They  live  in  lovely  flower  rituals.  They 
delight  the  ear  in  Island  music.  Island 
dances  dramatize  them.  They  return  with  Waikiki's  racing 
outriggers,  re-enacting  the  sea-saga  of  Polynesian  Vikings, 
who  sailed  into  the  sunrise  and  found  Hawaii,  a  home  so 
beautiful  it  left  no  further  will  to  wander. 

California  to  Honolulu  (one  way) 
FIRST  CLASS  from  $125    .   CABIN  CLASS  fro,n  885 

MATSON  SOUTH  PACIFIC  SAILINGS  every  4  weeks 
to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  .  .  .  personalty-escorted 
Cruises,  17,000  miles;  48  days  ...  12  exceptional  shore 
excursions.   All-inclusive-cost,   First  Class,   from   $775. 

Complete  information  and  literature 
from  Matson  Line  offices. 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
San  Diego,  Seattle 
Portland 


Boston  .Mass, 


American  President  Lines 

Regular,  frequent  and  dependable 
sailing  schedules  for  Round  the  World  and 
for  Transpacific  services.  Express-freight, 
passenger  and  refrigerator  vessels. 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT 

BOSTON  '''  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO    ^^SHINGTON,  D.  C. 

CHICAGO  Offices  and  agents  throughout  the  world  LOS  ANGELES 


but  in  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  take  par- 
ticular steps  to  insure  suitable  radiation 
pattern  and  maximum  reliable  service 
area.  In  many  instances  the  radiobeacon 
antenna  is  located  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  feet  from  the  buildings  housing 
the  other  equipment.  In  such  cases  the 
radio  power  is  conducted  through  a  spe- 
cial type  of  cable  to  the  radiating  an- 
tenna and  the  cable  is  buried  underground 
to  prevent  undesirable  radiation  from  the 
cable. 

The  radiobeacon  transmitters  range 
from  appro.ximately  5  watts  to  1000  watts 
in  output  power  and  are  in  United  States 
radiobeacons  almost  universally  rigidly 
controlled  as  to  emitted  frequency  by 
means  of  quartz  piezo  electric  crystals. 
All  radiobeacon  signals  are  modulated 
with  an  audio  tone  and  a  large  part  of  the 
transmitters  emit  a  signal  that  is  modulat- 
ed by  an  accurately  controlled  audio  fre- 
quency generator  of  the  tuning  fork  type. 
The  transmitters  are  specially  designed 
for  rapid  servicing  under  adverse  field 
conditions  and  many  of  the  larger  units 
are  made  in  sections  which  are  each  read- 
ily removed  and  replaced  without  special 
tools.  Practically  all  attended  radiobea- 
cons are  handled  by  personnel  unskilled 
in  radio  and  except  for  periodic  inspection 
by  technicians  it  is  necessary  for  the 
equipment  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  per- 
mit safe  and  prompt  replacements  of  parts 
by  the  unskilled  attendants. 

The  operation  of  radiobeacons  is  al- 
most entirely  automatic  and  the  timing 
and  control  apparatus  represents  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  equipment  at  the 
average  radiobeacon.  Master  clocks  main- 
tain the  emissions  at  scheduled  times  to 
within  a  few  seconds  of  standard  time  and 
these  master  clocks  are  regulated  fre- 
quently with  radio-received  time  signals. 
The  master  clock  controls  a  secondary 
timing  device  having  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cam-operated  switches  operating  at 
various  speeds  to  control  the  multiple  op- 
eration of  signals  at  the  typical  light- 
house. Many  of  these  operations  involve 
fractional  second  timing  control  and  the 
timing  devices  have  been  specially  devel- 
oped over  a  period  of  years  for  their  par- 
ticular purpose. 

The  entire  equipment  at  a  radiobeacon 
station  is  installed  in  duplicate  and  the 
manual  supervisory  controls  are  concen- 
trated at  a  single  control  panel  that  per- 
mits the  attendant  to  shift  immediately 
from  one  set  of  equipment  to  the  other  so 
that  signals  can  be  continued  without  in- 
terruption during  necessary  repairs  or 
routine  maintenance  work  on  one  set  of 
equipment. 


.\n  automatic  warning  device  is  pro- 
vided which  will  sound  an  alarm  on  fail- 
ure of  the  radiobeacon  signal  and  the  same 
device  contains  visual  and  aural  indicat- 
ors to  permit  the  attendant  to  verify  the 
(juality,  strength  and  characteristics  of 
the  emitted  signal. 

In  addition  to  the  local  sui)ervisory  ap- 
paratus at  each  radiobeacon  there  are  stra- 
tegically located  radiobeacon  monitoring 
stations  located  at  intervals  along  the 
coast  to  observe  regularly  the  operation 
of  radiobeacons  in  each  area  so  that  any 
defects  developed  in  these  aids  to  navi- 
gation are  promptly  observed  and  cor- 
rected. 

The  source  of  electric  power  supply 
for  the  operation  of  radiobeacons  is  the 
usual  public  utility  power  where  avail- 
able. Such  power  is,  however,  always  du- 
plicated by  an  emergency  plant  at  the 
radiobeacon  site  so  that  power  is  avail- 
able whether  or  not  the  utility  supply  is 
interrupted.  Usually  the  emergency  plant 
is  arranged  to  start  automatically  when 
required.  On  lightships  and  at  many  shore 
radiobeacon  sites  there  is  no  public  util- 
ity power  available  and  steam  or  inter- 
nal combustion  engines  are  used  to  gen- 
erate the  required  power.  These  are  usu- 
ally combined  with  storage  battery  banks 
to  provide  a  continuous  source  of  power 
without  necessitating  continuous  opera- 
tion of  the  engines.  Many  of  the  engine- 
generator  and  battery  combinations  are 
wholly  automatic  and  arranged  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  power  in  the  amounts 
required  by  the  demand  with  only  rou- 
tine maintenance  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  attendant. 

Distant  Control  of  Navigational  Aids 
by  Radio 

At  off-shore  sites  of  navigational  aids 
a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  both  the 
original  construction  and  the  maintenance 
is  required  to  provide  living  quarters  and 
other  facilities  for  attendants.  Since  many 
navigational  aids  of  this  type  are  within 
visual  range  of  suitable  shore  dwellings 
or  other  attended  navigational  aids,  it  is 
possible  to  accomplish  considerable  econ- 
omy and  improvement  in  the  general  sys- 
tem of  aids  by  utilizing  radio  control  for 
the  operation  of  these  aids  from  conve- 
nient points.  In  the  case  of  aids  using  small 
amounts  of  power,  such  as  minor  lights 
and  fog  bells,  it  is  economical  to  allow 
them  to  operate  continuously,  but  large 
sound-in-air  signals  and  radiobeacons  re- 
quire considerable  power  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  means  of  controlling  their 
operation  so  that  they  are  consuming  fuel 
only  when  actually  re(|uired.  The  United 


States  has  used  radio  control  for  this  pur- 
pose for  over  ten  years  but  the  cost  of 
equipment  which  would  provide  a  suffi- 
ciently high  degree  of  reliability  in  this 
service  has  made  it  necessary  to  apply 
this  principle  rather  slowly.  Today  there 
are  a  number  of  such  aids  in  regular  use. 
The  controlled  aid  may  consist  of  a  typ- 
ical off-shore  structure  with  powerful 
light,  fog  signal  and  radiobeacon  and  it 
is  wholly  unattended  except  for  routine 
inspection  and  maintenance  visits.  It  is 
controlled  from  a  suitable  shore  point 
where  the  cost  of  erection  of  suitable 
housing  for  the  attendants  is  compara- 
tively small  and  their  comfort  and  living 
conditions  are  relatively  favorable.  The 
distance  of  the  control  is  usually  around 
ten  miles  but  may  easily  be  more  or  less. 
The  shore  attendant  maintains  a  look- 
out and  by  simple  push-button  control 
he  turns  on  or  off  the  fog  signal  at  the  re- 
mote point  and  controls  the  other  essen- 
tial signals  there.  He  has  supervision  of 
the  apparatus  there  by  means  of  radio- 
phone apparatus  that  transmits  to  him 
from  the  remote  point  the  sounds  of  the 
engine  generator  plant  in  operation,  the 
sound-in-air  signal  and  the  other  neces- 
sary signals  to  permit  his  complete  assur- 
ance of  the  proper  operation  of  the  remote 
aids  under  his  control.  His  control  circuits 
permit  him  to  turn  on  or  off  the  duplicate 
remote  equipment  at  will  so  that  the  sig- 
nals can  be  maintained  at  all  times  to 
guard  navigation  properly. 

Current  Developments  and  Trends  in 
Radio  Aids  to  Marine  Navigation 

The  marine  radiobeacon  system  orig- 
inally planned  by  the  United  States  in 
1924  has  been  systematically  carried  to 
the  present  stage  of  development  until 
there  is  now  a  system  of  radiobeacons 
along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Great  Lakes  which  is  fairly  complete 
so  far  as  respects  marking  the  principal 
points  and  entrances.  It  is  not  possible  at 
this  time  to  predict  accurately  what  addi- 
tional needs  may  arise,  particularly  as  re- 
spects the  provision  of  local  radio  aids 
and  minor  signals  in  protected  waterways. 

The  equipment  of  ships  with  radio  di- 
rection tinders  has  steadily  continued  and 
as  less  expensive  products  of  this  type 
have  become  generally  available  to  the 
marine  public  a  rapid  increase  in  the  use 
of  radio  aids  by  smaller  vessels  has  been 
observed.  It  is  not  probable  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  anything  now  in  sight  the  exten- 
sive system  of  sound  fog  signals  and  vis- 
ual signals  can  be  completely  dispensed 
with  as  these  are  of  great  value  to  vessels 
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EUGENE  V.  WINTER  CO. 


Representing 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  PUMP   & 
MACHINE  CO. 

Reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps  for  marine, 
industrial  and  refinery  service. 

CONDENSER   SERVICE   &  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  INC. 

Heat  Exchanger  Specialists. 

FEED   WATER  HEATER  &  EVAPORATOR 
COILS 

Carried  in  San  Francisco  Stock. 

THE  MAXIM   SILENCER  COMPANY 

All  types  of  silencers  and  spark  arresters  for  gasoline  and 
diesel  engines,  and  air  compressors. 

RED   HAND   COMPOSITIONS  CO.,  INC. 

Marine  Bottom  Paints. 

KOPPERS  CO. — AMERICAN  HAMMERED 
PISTON  RING  DIVISION 

Piston  rings  for  gasoline,  diesel  and  steam  engines,  air 
compressors.  Diameters  from  1  inch  to  120  inches — 
separately  cast. 

BLACKBURN,  SMITH  MFG.  CO. 

Feed  Water  Filters,  Grease  Extractors  and  Strainers. 

EUGEIVE  V.  WI]¥TER  CO. 

1  5  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone:  DOnglas  2714 


No  room  for  guesswork 
in  Defense  Production! 

XXXX  NICKEL  BRBBITT 

as  the  result  of  stalwart  service  for 
more  than  half  a  century  —  is  uni- 
versally preferred  for  most  marine 
babbitting  jobs.  We  can  fill  any  re- 
quirements. And  no  delivery  delay 
tvhen  you  order  front 

-¥■ 
Tedecoied  Meidh  Di4dsion 

nmERicnn  smEiTinc 
nno  REFininc  compnnv 

LOS  ANGELES     SAN  FRANCISCO     NEW  YORK 


Where  EXPERIENCE 

counts! 


CARRIER'S  Marine  expe- 
rience counts  because  it  is 
backed  by  over  4,000  re- 
frigeration and  air  condi- 
tioning installations  on  vessels  of  all  tonnages.  On 
the  Pacific  Coast,  call  upon  the  nearest  one  of  our 
three  fully  qualified  Representatives  listed  below. 


CARRIER-BRUNSWICK 
«-  COMPRESSORS 

Complete  range  of  sizes,  choice  of 
refrigerants,  builf  to  marine 
specifications. 


CARRIER  COLD  DIFFUSERS-> 

Deck  or  overhead — mounted  models 

.  .  .  wide  range  of  sizes  .  .  .  suitable 

for  both  cargo  and  ship's  stores 

protection. 


<- CARRIER    UNIT   HEATERS 
Ideal  for  cobins,  officers'  and  crew's 
quarters,  public  spaces  or  cargo  stor- 
age. Available  for  steam  or 
hot  water  use. 


a»ie 


Air  Conditioning 

Refrigeration 

Heating 


LOS  ANGELES 

GAY 
ENGINEERING  CORP. 

2730  E.  11th  St. 
ANgeles  1-1141 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

GEO.  E. 
SWETT  &  CO. 

58  Main  Street 
SUtter  8800 


SEATTLE 

CARMAC 
SHIPYARDS,  INC. 

Foot  of  28th  Ave.,  N.W. 
SUnset  0900 
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Exhaust  Heads,  leatlel  29bO,  the  Coch- 
rane Corporation. 

The  Cochrane  exhaust  head  insures  the 
separation  of  condensate  and  oil  from 
steam  discharged  to  atmosphere,  and 
thereby  prevents  raining  of  water  and 
oily  condensate  upon  the  roof  or  ground 
below,  at  the  same  time  discharging  clean, 
dry  steam  noiselessly. 

The  new  exhaust  head  incorporates  the 
principles  of  the  Cochrane  baffle-type 
steam  separators  used  for  removing  oil 
and  moisture  from  steam  lines.  Excep- 
tional port  area  produces  low  steam  veloc- 
ity and  minimizes  pressure  loss.  Steam  is 
whipped  sidewise  and  causes  projection 
of  entrainment  against  ribbed  baffle  sur- 
faces. The  high  ribbed  baffles  exert  a 
scrubbing  action  in  addition  to  the  centri- 
fugal purging  force.  The  exhaust  head  is 
of  one  piece  semi-steel  construction  for  4 
to  12  inch  sizes  and  of  welded  plate  for 
larger  sizes.  Publication  2960,  recently 
revised  with  installation  photographs,  con- 
tains complete  engineering  data,  dimen- 
sions and  list  prices. 

The  Linameter,  Publication  2100,  the 
Cochrane  Corporation. 

The  U.  S.  Patent  Office  granted  on 
December  19,  1940,  to  Cochrane  Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia,  their  request  for  regis- 


tration of  the  trademark,  "Linameter." 
The  new  Cochrane  Linameter  is  an  area- 
type  flow  meter  particularly  adapted  to 
the  measurement  of  fluids  having  extra- 
ordinary characteristics  of  viscosity,  cor- 
rosiveness  and  solubility,  such  as  fuel  oil, 
ammonia,  hot  tar,  acids,  foodstuffs  and 
so  on.  These  characteristics  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  conventional  orifice-type 
flow  meter. 

Among  the  features  which  distinguish 
this  meter  are  omission  of  U-tubes,  mer- 
cury and  pressure  connecting  lines;  uni- 
formly graduated  indicator  and  chart 
scales;  reliable  integration;  wide  range  of 
available  capacities;  negligible  pressure 
loss;  ability  to  locate  the  meter  body 
against  adjacent  valves  and  fittings  with- 
out the  necessity  of  straight  pipe  runs; 
and  high  accuracy  at  both  high  and  low 
percentage  scale  readings. 

It  is  made  in  different  combinations  of 
indicating,  recording  and  integrating  fea- 
tures to  suit  particular  conditions,  and 
may  be  equipped  with  pressure  and  tem- 
perature elements  to  record  on  the  same 
chart  with  flow.  Styles  are  available  for 
wall,  column  or  flush  panel  mounting. 

Sight  Glasses,  Publication  2970,  the 
Cochrane  Corporation. 


The  six  sight  glass  fittings  announced 
by  Cochrane  Corporation  last  year  have 
been  supplemented  by  five  smaller  sizes 
with  screwed  connections.  Sizes  range 
from  Vx  in.  to  2  in.  for  the  new  screwed 
connection  fittings,  and  from  2]/2  in.  to 
8  in.  for  the  flanged  design.  Bodies  are  of 
cast  iron  for  pressures  to  125  lb.  per  sq. 
inch.  Pyrex  windows  are  held  in  place  by 
gasketed  steel  frames.  Weights  have  been 
reduced  on  all  sizes.  Complete  informa- 
tion, including  prices,  are  given  in  their 
leaflet. 

Marine  Micarta  for  Stern  Bearings, 

Westinghouse  publication  B-2258.  A 
twelve-page,  profusely  illustrated  booklet 
which  shows  in  graphs  and  text  the  ad- 
vantages of  Micarta  for  stern  tube  bear- 
ings and  for  bushings  on  rudder  pintles. 
This  material  is  already  in  service  for 
these  purposes  on  more  than  four  hundred 
ships. 

Bearings  and  bushings  may  be  had  in 
either  the  solid  tube  or  the  stave  built-up 
type.  ]Micarta  is  of  uniform  quality;  will 
not  sliver,  crack  or  splinter;  is  readily 
worked  with  ordinary  tools ;  can  be  stored 
dry  without  danger  of  splitting,  warping 
or  checking;  resists  galvanic  action;  has 
comparatively  high  tensile,  compressive  , 
and  impact  strength;  and  does  not  swell  I 


YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING! 

The  manufacturers  named  in  this  HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS  department  will  gladly 
furnish  without  obligation  to  you,  copies  of  the  Trade  Literature  reviewed  in  these 
pages.  For  quick  service  please  use  this  coupon: 

PACIFIC      MARINE      REVIEW 

500   SANSOME   STREET       •       SAN   FRANCISCO 

Send  me  this  Trade  Literature  as  mentioned  in  your    edition: 
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COICDES     BROS 


200  DAVIS  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  MARINE  GEARS 


WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC  &  MFG.   CO. 
EAST    PITTSBURGH  •  PENNSYLVANIA 


OVER  3,000,00 
SHAFT  HORSEPOWER 

equipped  with 
WESTINGHOUSE 
MARINE  DRIVES 


J-07186 


W^^stinghouse/^ 

Marine  Gears  ^^ 


Propeller   Design 

•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 


\<Fai 
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^V-^g 

wl 
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Send  us  your 
problems  .  .  .  we 
specialize  in  pro- 
peller design. 

WILLIAM     LAM  B  I  E,  Naval  Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


There   is   an   Isherwood   System   for   every   type 
of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers 

Over  500,000  deadweight  tons — Freighters  and 
Tankers — on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 
4  Lloyds  Ave.,  London  E.C.3         17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


SskTk  Francisco  Bar   Pilots 

"Adventuress"  •   "California"  •   "Gracie  S" 
RADIO  —  K  F  S 

SIGNALS  FOR  PILOTS 

In  tog — Blow  four  whistles  and  lay  to. 

When  Clear — Burn  blue  light  or  give  four  flashes  on  Morse 

lamp. 
Daylight — Set  Jack  at  foremast. 

SIGNALS  DISPLAYED  BY  PILOT   BOATS 

When   on  Station   Under  Sail — A   white  light   is   carried   at 

masthead. 
When    Under  Power — A   red   light  under  white;    a   flare  or 

torch  is  also  burned  frequently. 

TELEPHONES— Pilot  Office  from  9  :00  a.m.  to  4  :00  p.m.— DOuglas 
5436.  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  4 :00  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  on 
Sundays  and  Holidays — EXbrook  4511. 


Morrison  &  Beviiockway 

Established  IN  1890 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug  ■  Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work  •  Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manuf  acture-^ 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

M  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Burlingame  129 


HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  Derrick  Barges     ....     Capacity  up  to  100  tons 
Submarine  Diving 

SHIP      CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 
Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 
Columbia  Steel  Co.'s  Products   (Subsidiary  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation) 
American  Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marme  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

SAX   I-R.\NCI5C() 
56-62  Steuart  Street     -     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


when  immersed  in  water.  It  wears  evenly 
and  smoothly,  and  j^olishes  the  shaft. 

Onimby  Sere  iv  Pit  nips.  Bulletin  S-203 . 
An  eight-jxisie  catalog  section  published 
by  the  Quimby  Punij)  C^)nipany  and  de- 
scribing their  gear-in -head -type  screw 
pumps.  Profusely  illustrated  with  half 
tones  showing  various  applications,  this 
catalog  gives  graphs  showing  test  results, 
and  tables  and  drawings  showing  specifi- 
cations, capacities  and  overall  dimensions. 

Aliimititim  Ladders — A  new  44-page 
catalog,  describing  many  types  of  alumi- 
num ladders,  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Aluminum  Ladder  Company,  Tarentum. 
Pennsvlvania.  In  addition  to  the  usual 


rr 


broad  selection  of  ladders  for  fire  fighting, 
industrial  and  commercial  use,  the  new 
catalog  includes  data  on  aluminum  gang- 
ways, stages,  scaffolding,  conveyors  and 
many  special  applications. 

Some  of  the  special  ladders  outlined 
are  a  portable  entrance  ladder  which 
weighs  only  one-half  lb.  per  foot  of  length  ; 
a  channel  ladder  which  is  hinged  in  the 
middle,  for  easy  storage;  and  a  telescop- 
ing ladder  made  up  of  short  lengths  which 
can  be  easily  connected  to  form  one  com- 
plete unit  up  to  26  feet  long. 

The  catalog  also  contains  interesting 
general  information  relative  to  the 
strength,  durability  and  utility  of  alumi- 
num ladders  and  gangways. 


*7^e  ''load  KUuf, 


After  years  of  experimental  design  and 
numerous  grueling  field  tests,  the  en- 
gineers of  The  Vale  &  Towne  Manufac- 
turing Company  now  offer  industry  a  per- 
fectly balanced  hydraulic  hand  lift  truck 
— the  "Load  King'"  hydraulic  truck — 
built  for  continuous  heavy-duty  service 
in  capacities  of  3500.  5000.  6000  and 
8000  lbs. 

The  hydraulic  lifting  unit  is  self- 
contained  and  totally  enclosed — has  no 
needle  valves  to  get  out  of  order.  The 
pump  unit  is  equipped  with  automotive 
t}pe  piston  and  piston  rings,  which  guar- 
antee maximum  pressure  at  all  times. 
Hardened  and  ground  automotive  type 


At  left:  The  "Load  King"  Truck 
Above:  Cut-away  view  of  head 

poppet  valves,  operating  on  hardened  and 
ground  valve  seats,  insure  trouble-free 
operation. 

The  large-diameter  lift  ram  is  solid 
steel,  precision-ground  and  polished.  Op- 
erating in  a  cylinder  equipped  with  Chev- 
ron leather  seals  encased  in  bronze  bush- 
ings, it  assures  maintenance  of  oil  pressure 
to  support  loads  in  elevated  position. 

The  five-pint  oil  reservoir,  approxi- 
mately five  years'  supply,  insures  con- 
tinuous truck  operation.  The  pump  unit 
is    fully    guarded    and    protected    from 


outside  shock  and  possible  damage.  The 
one-piece  frame  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  elevating  platform  and  elevating 
frame.  .Ml  parts  consisting  of  frame,  rear 
wheel  assembly  and  front  head  assembly, 
are  designed  with  a  high  factor  of  safety 
in  all  models. 

Front  head  and  wheel  fork  are  heavy 
section  steel  castings,  precision-machined 
for  accurate  fitting.  Large  Timkin  thrust 
bearing  on  the  steering  column,  provides 
easy  steering  of  heaviest  loads. 

I-'>ont  and  rear  lifting  links  are  steel 
castings  with  broad  bearing  surface, 
equipped  with  hardened  steel  bushings 
and  pins — connected  by  hard-carbon, 
heavy  steel  bars. 

Rear  wheel  links  and  axle  housing  are 
a  one-piece  unit,  adding  strength  and  sta- 
bility to  truck  construction. 

Wheels  on  standard  models  are  smooth 
machine-faced  steel,  and  equipped  with 
ball  l)earings,  sealed  to  exclude  dirt  and 
other  foreign  matter. 

Full  200-degree  steering  arc  increases 
maneuverability. 

The  balanced  tubular  handle,  with 
comfortable,  chrome-finished  hand  grip, 
and  with  tubular  shaft  and  lower  handle 
casting  welded  into  a  single  unit,  allows 
no  parts  to  work  loose;  relieves  operator 
of  carrying  handle  weight ;  and  prevents 
accidents  from  workmen  tripping. 

Load  platform  and  lifting  saddle  are 
reinforced  heavy  plate  and  bar  steel — 
arc-welded  into  a  rigid  unit  structure, 
guaranteed  to  withstand  continuous 
heavy-duty  service. 


(Continued  from  page  80) 

and  boats  of  every  size  and  description, 
and,  furthermore,  these  furnish  warning 
signals  the  use  of  which  is  not  dependent 
on  the  operation  of  any  instrument  other 
than  the  human  eye  or  ear.  However,  the 
use  of  radio  aids  is  extending  more  rapidly 
every  year  and  the  relative  importance 
of  the  high  power  sound  and  light  signals 
which  are  unable  to  penetrate  fog  or  are 
erratic  in  propagation  characteristics  has 
been  considerably  diminished  by  the  cur- 
rent general  use  of  the  radio  aids. 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMERCATOR  CORPORATION   (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC     & 
ENGINEERING     CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS...  ARMATURE  WINDING.  .SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield  8102 


SAN     FRANCISCO 


115-117  Steuart  St. 


Specify  FRANCE  Metal  Packing  for 
Marine  Engine  Piston  and  Valve  Rods 

Nearly  half  a  century  of  experience  guarantees  maximum 
performance  at  minimum  expense  for  high,  intermediate  and 
low  pressure  service. 

To  obtain  renewals  or  replacements,  furnish  the  number  stamped 
on  case  and  diameter  of  rod.  Write  for  new  Catalog  M-6. 
Sole  Authorized  Representatives : 


San  Francisco  —  Hercules  Equip- 
ment &  Rubber  Co.,  550-3rd 
Street— EXbrook  2575. 

Seattle — Guy  M.  Thompson,  1241 
South  Alaskan  Way  —  Phone 
MAin  1870. 

Norfolk — C.  E.  Thurston  &  Sons, 
56  Commercial  Place  —  Phone 
Norfolk  2-6040. 


Los  Angeles  — A.   C.   Elder,   2714 

South    Hill   St.— PRospect   9529. 
New    York   City — France    Packing 

Co.,  Room  107-E,  30  Church  St. 

— COrtlandt  7-6827. 
New    Orleans — R.    M.    Shad,    430 

Florida  Ave. — Phone  Galvez  1503. 


THE     FRANCE     PACKING     COMPANY 
Tacony,  Philo.,  Penna. 


Or/gwa/  FRANCE 

METAL  PAC:K1XG 


H 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 


ELLIOTT     COM  PA  NY 

LAGONDA     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 
LIBERTY     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 

Foctory  Sales  and  Service  Maintained 

813  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  5213 

Los  Angeles,  1732  E.  7th  St.  Seottie,  Wn.,  414  Vance  BIdg. 


•  LOW  TEMPERATURE... 

It  pays  to  have  the  protection  of  Mundet  "Jointitc"  Corkboard  and 
Moulded  Cork  Pipe  Covering  in  storage  terminals  and  refrigerated 
spaces  aboard  ship.  This  low  temperature  insulation  gives  dependable 
protection  against  heat  infiltration.  Economical,  long-lasting,  it  is 
easily  adaptable  to  individual  requirements.  Our  engineering  staff  will 
be  glad  to  help  with  specifications. 

•  HIGH  TEMPERATURE... 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  K  &  M  asbestos  and  magnesia  insulating  prod- 
ucts for  marine  requirements.  K  &  M  insulation,  made  by  Keasbey 
&  Mattison,  assures  highest  efficiency  and  maximum  power  savings  in 
high  temperature  operation.  For  full  information  on  either  low  or  high 
temperature  insulation,  write  to  the  nearest  Mundet  office. 

MUNDET     CORK 

CORPORA!  ION 

SAN   FRANCISCO 440  Brannan  Street 

LOS  ANGELES 1850  N.  Main  Street 

Distributors  of  Mundet  Cork  Insulation  Products 

SEATTLE Pioneer  Sand  &  Gravel  Co. 

PORTLAND Pacific  Asbestos  &  Supply  Co. 


John  Finn  Metal  Works 


2   JOHN  FINN  METAL  .,. 
i      DIESEL  BABBIT  I 


SPECIAL  ARMATURE  METAL 

NICKEL    DIESEL   METAL   FOR   BEARINGS 

ZINC  PLATES  FOR  BOILERS 

GALVANIZING  AND  SHERARDIZING 

SAN  FRANCISCO--384  Second  Street— Phone  SUtter  4188 

LOS  ANGELES  BRANCH— 554  South  San  Pedro  Street,  Los  Angeles 

Telephone  Michigan  0984 

SEATTLE  BRANCH— 106  W.  McGraw  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Telephone  SEneca  2466 


A  practical  time-saving  development 
in  pipe  connections,  Rolagrip  pipe  coup- 
lings, a  modern  and  simple  method  for 
joining  plain  and  beveled  end  pipe  with- 
out any  preparation  of  pipe  ends,  are 
manufactured  by  the  Gustin  -  Bacon 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Kansas  City. 

Rolagrip  couplings  have  been  used  for 
years  on  pipe  conveying  air,  oils,  gaso- 
line, gas,  salt  and  fresh  water.  Many 
modern  shipbuilders  now  use  Rolagrips 
instead  of  Hanges  on  bilge,  peak  tank, 
cargo,  fuel  oil  transfer,  drain  and  ballast 
lines.  They  cost  less  than  flanges,  are  less 
expensive  to  apply,  weigh  less,  and  oc- 
cup\-  less  space.  They  also  serve  as  an 
emergency  repair  device  aboard  ship.  A 
damaged  section  can  be  cut  or  torched 
out,  and  a  "Dutchman"  quickly  assem- 
bled in  the  pipe  line  with  Rolagrips. 

Bulkhead  stress  can  be  relieved  if  the 
piping  is  connected  with  these  couplings, 
as  axial  movement  of  the  piping  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Rolagrip — each  coupling 
in  the  line  absorbing  its  share  of  the 
movement — thus  preventing  all  the  pipe 
movement  being  concentrated  at  one 
point. 

Rolagrips  are  composed  of  a  very  few 
easily  and  quickly  assembled  parts — two 
housings,  two  bolts  and  an  oil-  and  flame- 
resisting  synthetic  gasket.  The  housings, 
which  contain  ribbed,  cadmium  plated, 
case-hardened  steel  rollers,  are  made  from 
corrosion-resisting,  copper  bearing  mal- 
leable iron  which  conforms  to  A.S.T.]\I. 
Specification  A-47-35,  Grade  35018. 


Rolagrip  pipe  coupling 

The  plain  end  pipe  is  firmly  gripped  by 
the  ribbed  rollers  which  imbed  them- 
selves in  the  pipe  faces  and  recesses  of 
the  housings.  The  recesses  within  which 
the  rollers  operate  are  designed  to  give 
play  to  the  normal  forces  of  expansion 
and  contraction,  at  the  same  time  oppos- 
ing separation  of  the  pipe  ends.  In  many 
cases  the  ability  of  these  couplings  to 
provide  axial  and  radial  deflection  com- 
pensates for  pipe  movement,  without  the 
expense  of  installing  tricky  and  expensive 
piping  layouts. 

Pipe  connections  can  be  quickly  ap- 
plied without  previous  pipe  end  prepara- 
tions, eliminating  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting such  prepared  pipe  ends  from 
damage.  Rolagrips  also  eliminate  prefab- 
rication  errors,  because  pipe  lengths  and 
bends  can  be  cut  on  the  job.  In  some 
cases,  light  wall,  plain  end  pipe  can  be 
used  to  effect  considerable  savings  in  pipe 
costs  and  freight. 


Engineers'  Licenses  for  January 

Name  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

HONOLULU 

V.  E.  PicTson,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

JUNEAU 

i:,  L.  Robison,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

SAN  PEDRO 

1\   Manner,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

G.  W.  I  luddleston,  2nd  Asst. .  .SS,  any  GT  RG 

SEATTLE 

N.   Jonsen,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  M.  Tyler,  Chief SS,  any  GT  O 

I.  Ci.  Ellis,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  W.  Knight,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  F.  Marshall,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

W.  M.  Putnam,  Jr.,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

G.  W.  Smithers,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

H.  Cepeda,   1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

M.  J.  Cunninghame,  1st  Asst..SS,  any  GT  RG 

K.  R.  Madison,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

B.  E.  Mattox,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

L.  Aller,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

O.  G.  Larsson,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

O.  A.  Roy,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

M.  G.  Spencer,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

C.  Beach,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

K.  M.  Campbell,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

E.  B.  Reading,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

A.  M.  Kazi-Girey,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations:  SS  is  steamship;  MS  is  motorship; 
GT  is  gross  tonnage;  O  is  original  license;  RG  is  raise 
of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for  ocean  service. 


Deck  Officers'  Licenses  for  January 

Name  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

HONOLULU 
C.  McNulty,  2nd  Mate SS  &  MS,  any  GT     O 

SAN  PEDRO 
H.  E.  J.  Shell,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  RG 

SEATTLE 

A.  W.  Howgate,  Master SS,  any  GT  RG 

E.  A.  Folmar,  Master SS,  any  GT  RG 

E.  W.  Hundley,  Chief  Mate.  .  .CWSS,  any  GT  RG 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

L.  E.  Bader,  Master SS  &  MS,  any  GT  RG 

S.  Howe,  Master SS  &  MS,  any  GT  RG 

W.  W.  Wagener,  Master SS  &  MS,  any  GT  RG 

C.  B.  Gjedsted,  Chief  Mate.  .   SS,  any  GT  RG 

H.  E.  Pasquale,  Chief  Mate SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  J.  Sandbote,  Jr.,  Chief  Mate  SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  J.  Jensen,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

K.  A.  I.  Brunberg,  2nd  Mate     SS,  any  GT  RG 

W.  H.  Chilcoat  III,  2nd  Mate.SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  H.  Macomber,  2nd  Mate.  .  .SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  E.  Devine,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

\V.  R.  Long,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

T.  L.  Rich,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

C.  R.  Wolf,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations :  SS  is  steamship ;  MS  is  motorship ; 
CW  is  coastwise  ;  GT  is  gross  tonnage  ;  O  is  original 
license;  RG  is  raise  of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  arc 
lor  ocean  service. 


SAVE  and  PLAY  SAFE 

There  are  Exides  for  every  type  and  size  of  vessel  ...  all  built  for 
absolutely  dependable  service  under  every  condition  afloat.  Combined 
with  the  long,  low-cost  service  they  give,  and  their  reasonable 
prices,  this  makes  Exide  a  money-saving  investment ...  aboard  the 
smallest  vessel  or  the  largest. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

The  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Storage  Batteries  for  Every  Purpose 
Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
'.043  S.  Grand  Ave. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
1919-20  Smith  Tower  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
6150  Third  Street 
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hIAPTER      XLII      ON      AMERICAN      COMMERCE 


lay  is  a  contest  of  strength  between  peoples,  not  merely  a  struggle 
armies.  The  production  of  equipment  and  supplies  is  as  important  as 
ling   of   soldiers.    Industry    is   a    vital    part    of   our   national    defense. 


IT  was  King  Arthur's  great  sword  "Excalibur"  which 
guarded  him  from  death.  So  it  has  been  down  through 
legend  and  history  .  .  .  iron  and  steel  have  been  man's 
implement  of  progress,  the  guardian  of  his  life. 

By  1890  American  iron  and  steel  production  had  already 
passed  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  -world.  Since  that 
time  tireless  research  and  continued  development  have 
ever  been  the  watchword  of  our  steelmakers.  Steel's  dura- 
bility and  life  has  been  doubled.  Of  the  raw^  materials  it  con- 
sumes, our  tremendous  steel  industry  today  can  itself  supply 
75  S  — further  has  assured  itself  of  other  domestic  sources 
for  all  but  Yz  of  1  % . 

.  .  .  then  w^hen  America  called,  steel  was  ready  and  among 
the  first  to  rally  to  her  defense.  Now^  at  98  %  capacity  the 
industry's  production  exceeds  that  of  1929.  Twenty-one 
huge  new^  electric  furnaces  are  being  sw^iftly  completed  in 
order  to  turn  out  900,000  more  tons  of  steel  this  year.  And 
although  the  highest  w^ages  in  history  are  being  paid,  1941 
steel  prices  are  40  '  <   belo^v  those  of  1917. 

Today  every  family  in  the  nation  is  a  consumer  of  iron  and 
steel.  Our  defense  program  demands  machine  tools,  aircraft 
engines,  tanks,  armor  plate,  gun  parts,  and  the  other  sinews 
of  Avar.  We  salute  the  steel  industry,  ready  and  geared  to 
supply  this  demand,  ready  to  defend  American  security. 


J!e^  McQo^utuch  Se/i4je  uo-u  too-!        SlufHfve>Ht6>  witlt  caAe>  anjd  dU/pxUoH. 


M^CORMimi 


STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


461    MARKET    ST.,    SAKVf$;ANCISCO        DOuglas    2561 


Eastern  Offices:  Philadelphi-i,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
Norfolk,  Chicago,  and  Detroit. 


TERCOASTAL 


PACIFIC  COASTWISE 


PUERTO  RICO 
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Un  we  Job  wtw  Americas  uejense 


1.  Pearl  Harbor 

2.  Kaneohe 

3.  Midway 

4.  Wake 

5.  Guam 

6.  Johnson 

7.  Kingman  Reef 

8.  Palmyra 

9.  Canton 

10.  Baker 

1 1.  Ho-wland 

12.  Samoa 

13.  Rose 

14.  Kiska 
1  5    Unalaska 


AMERICA'S  FRONTIER  DEFENSES 


From  nearly  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  South  Pacific  . . .  from 
America's  coastline  to  far-off  Guam  .  .  .  stretch  America's 
line  of  frontier  defenses.  Week  by  week,  month  by  month, 
these  bases  are  being  made  stronger  and  more  impregnable 
that  our  country  may  be  safe  against  attack. 

In  the  building  and  equipping  of  these  frontier  defenses, 
many  products  are  required — products  selected  for  their 
ability  to  stand  up  under  the  most  exacting,  most  varying, 
of  conditions. 

That  Tubbs  and  Portland  Rope  have  been  selected  in  so 
many  of  these  important  defense  projects  is  strong  testi- 
mony as  to  their  reputation  for  dependability.  We  are 
naturally  proud  to  serve  America's  frontier  de- 
fenses as  we  are  serving  in  all  important  home  de- 
fense industries,  and  in  America's  rapidly  growing 
merchant  marine. 
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*  Unscheduled  stops  are  avoided  .  .  . 

*  Maximum  combustion  efficiency  assured  .  .  . 

*  Safe  lubrication  a  certainty  .  .  . 

ON  M.  S.  ESSO  LITTLE  ROCK 

IT  IS  EQUIPPED  WITH 

SHARPLES  CENTRIFUGAL 

OIL  PURIFIERS 

The  FUEL  OIL  is  Sharpies  Clarified  before  being 
admitted  to  atomizing  injectors. 

The  LUBRICATING  OIL  is  safely  used  over  and  over 
again,  because  it  is  continuously  Sharpies   Clarified 
dirt .  .  .  metallic  particles  .  .  .  sludge  .  .  .  and  water 
(condensation,  leakage)  are  removed. 

ENGINE  ROOM  TIME  IS  CONSERVED  . . .  One  man,  in 
less  than  15  minutes,  can  stop  .  .  .  clean  just  three 
simple  parts . . .  and  put  back  into  service  this  simply 
designed,  yet  highly  efficient  Centrifugal. 


THE    SHARPLES    CORPORATION 

m      /\^-^^\  i^  CENTRIFUGAL    AND    PROCESS   ENGINEERS  i^ 

2326  WESTMORELAND  STREET  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PA. 
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NEW   YORK  BOSTON  PITTSBURGH  CLEVELAND  DETROIT 
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At  long  last,  on  ^Nlarch  20,  President  Roosevelt 
has  appointed  a  Pacific  Coast  resident,  Captain 
Edward  Macauley  of  San  Francisco  and  Hills- 
borough, as  a  member  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation 
of  Commissioner  Max  O'Rell  Truitt.  The  unex- 
pired term  of  Mr.  Truitt  ends  on  September  26, 
1944.  The  appointment  was  made  effective  April 
1,  1941. 

Edward  Macauley  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  with  the  class  of 
1896.  His  naval  experience  covered  active  sea 
service  in  all  grades  and  on  practically  every  type 
of  ship.  He  was  an  ensign  on  U.  S.  Cruiser  Brook- 
lyn at  the  Battle  of  Santiago  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  he  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Navy  Intelligence  Office  in  1915,  serving 
as  its  assistant  director  for  two  years. 

Captain  Macauley  resigned  from  the  Navy 
voluntarily  in  1922  while  serving  at  San  Francisco 
as  assistant  to  the  Commandant,  12th  Naval  Dis- 
trict. Shortly  thereafter  he  established  the  firm  of 
Hibbs,  Macauley  and  Smith,  naval  architects, 
marine  engineers  and  marine  surveyors.  The  work 
of  this  firm  covered:  design  and  construction  of 
several  types  of  vessels;  design  and  consultation 
on  marine  power  plants,  surveys  of  ship  hulls,  ma- 
chinery and  cargoes;  estimation  of  costs;  and  su- 
pervision of  construction. 

Since  retiring  from  this  work  Captain  Macauley 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  public  service  and 
has  held  many  appointments  such  as:  Member  of 
National  Longshoremen's  Board.  1934;  Califor- 
nia Federal  Civil  Works  Administration,  1933-34; 
member  of  California  Re-employment  Commis- 
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sion,  1939 ;  and  member  of  California  State  Coun- 
cil of  Defense,  1940-41. 

Captain  Macauley,  on  several  occasions,  was  a 
valued  contributor  of  articles  to  Pacific  Marine 
Review. 

Shipping  leaders  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  hail- 
ing his  appointment  of  Captain  Macauley  as,  in 
many  ways,  a  peculiarly  happy  solution  of  Pacific 
Coast  representation  on  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. President  Henry  F  Grady,  of  the  American 
President  Lines,  a  lifelong  student  of  Pacific  Coast 
shipping,  is  frankly  elated.  Says  he,  'T  know  of  no 
one  in  the  entire  country  better  qualified." 


The  United  States  Maritime  Commission  on 
February  28th  announced  creation  of  a  Division 
of  Emergency  Shipping.  This  Division  will  handle 
all  emergency  transportation  problems,  will  main- 
tain liaison  with  the  Navy  Department,  War  De- 
partment, Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
Office  of  Production  Management,  State  Depart- 
ment and  all  other  Government  Departments  and 
Agencies  with  respect  to  ocean  transportation, 
and  will  have  supervision  over  sales,  charters,  re- 
allocations, reassignments  and  requisitions  of  all 
vessel  tonnage  in  connection  with  emergency 
transportation. 

Mr.  H.  Harris  Robson  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Division  and  Mr.  M.  L.  Wilcox  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Director  of  the  Division. 

The  primary  duty  of  the  new  Division  of  Emer- 
gency Shipping  will  be  to  make  the  most  efficient 
possible  use  of  available  American  flag  tonnage. 
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The  Division  of  Emergency  Ship- 
ping was  recently  formed  by  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission  with  the  intent 
of  speeding  up  the  movement  of  stra- 
tegic National  Defense  supplies  from 
all  available  overseas  areas.  This  body 
is  at  present  acting  through  a  policy 
committee  of  American  ship  operators 
headed  by  Frank  J.  Taylor,  president 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  In- 
stitute. H.  Harris  Robson,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  and 
one  of  the  keenest  minds  in  the  Ameri- 
can ship  operators  group,  has  taken 
leave  of  absence  from  his  private  busi- 
ness and  is  heading  the  Division  of 
Emergency  Shipping. 

Assignments  for  transportation  of 
essential  products  are  now  handled  by 
the  Division  directly  to  the  ship  oper- 
ators through  their  policy  committee. 

E.  J.  Bradley,  assistant  freight  traf- 
fic manager  of  Matson  Navigation 
Company  and  a  recognized  authority 
on  Marine  traffic  problems  in  the  Pa- 
cific area,  has  been  loaned  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  by  Matson  to  act  as 
Coast. 

The  marked  increase  in  sinking  of 
British  bottoms,  the  passage  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Bill,  the  constant  barrage 
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of  press  comment  on  delays  in  National 
Defense  contracts  and  the  legislation 
now  pending,  which,  if  passed,  would 
give  the  Maritime  Commission  wide 
requisitioning  powers,  are  all  working 
on  the  mind  of  the  American  ship- 
owner to  cause  a  lot  of  unease  and  not 
a  little  lack  of  sleep. 

There  is  some  expectation  that  a  lot 
of  the  American  tonnage  now  operating 
from  Atlantic  ports  through  Panama  to 
South  Pacific  ports  will  be  diverted  to 
Pacific  Coast  ports  in  the  interest  of 
quicker  turn-around  and  less  danger  of 
interference. 

The  Emergency  Division  has  asked 
the  Intercoastal  Steamship  Freight  As- 
sociation to  bring  all  the  lines  in  that 
service  together  in  order  to  plan  some 
method  for  the  shortening  of  turn- 
arounds and  the  contribution  of  some 
tonnage  to  the  more  vital  overseas 
trades. 

While  no  decision  has  been  made  at 
this  writing,  there  is  considerable  spec- 
ulation over  the  advisability  of  termi- 
nating intercoastal  shipping  for  the  du- 
ration and  releasing  all  of  that  tonnage. 
The  Emergency  Division,  however,  at 
present,  leans  to  the  policy  of  main- 
taining intercoastal  service,  in  a  more 
efficient  condition  by  effecting  better 
economy  of  operation. 

The  survey  caused  by  this  issue  gave 
the  intercoastal  operators  a  surprise. 
There  are  still  114  vessels  in  the  serv- 
ice, which  is  only  12  or  H  l"^  t^m  a 


The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  an- 
nounced, on  March  21,  the  allo- 
cation of  contracts  for  239  small- 
er type  navy  auxiliaries  with  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  $100,315,- 
682.  These  included:  180  wood- 
en mine  sweepers,  in  two  types, 
with  total  cost  of  $49,343,214; 
30  wooden  sub  chasers,  $3,885,- 
428:  10  steel  fleet  tugs,  $13,562,- 
372:  19  steel  mine  sweepers, 
$33,521,668. 

Of  this  total  order.  Pacific 
Coast  boat  builders  secured  ap- 
proximately $27,000,000. 

The  details  of  these  contracts 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  for 
the  Pacific  Southwest  appear  on 
pages  51  and  54  respectively. 
The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  got 
$9,100,000,  divided  among  five 
firms  as  follows:  United  Engi- 
neering Company,  San  Francis- 
co, 4  fleet  tugs,  $5,500,000:  An- 
derson and  Christofani,  San 
Francisco,  6  mine  sweepers, 
$800,000;  F.  L.  Fulon  Company, 
Antioch,  6  mine  sweepers,  $800,- 
000:  Coleburg  Boat  Works  & 
Stephens  Brothers,  Stockton,  6 
large  mine  sweepers,  $2,000,000. 


year  ago  and  compares  with  the  peace- 
time normal  of  1 50  ships.  These  figures 
indicate  that  present  lack  of  space  in 
this  route  is  due  as  much  to  increased 
traffic  as  to  scarcity  of  vessels. 

The  Emergency  Shipping  Division 
is  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  matter  of  cargo  j^riorities,  both  on 
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export  and  import  shipments.  Cargoes 
to  be  given  priority  are  certified  to  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  by 
the  Emergency  Shipping  Committee. 

By  the  time  this  article  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  reader,  requisition  and/or 
drastic  Governmental  control  may  be 
in  full  operation. 

Captain  Howard  L.  \'ickery,  [Mari- 
time Commissioner,  speaking  recently 
at  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  at 
New  London,  Connecticut,  stated  that 
he  regarded  such  control  as  a  certainty. 
Outlining  the  forms  that  such  control 
would  take,  he  asserted  that  first  would 
come  "cargo  priorities,"  then  if  priori- 
ties were  not  sufficient  requisitioning 
would  follow,  with  actual  operation  un- 
der private  officials  but  directed  and 
paid  for  by  the  Government. 


During  the  past  month,  charter  rates 
on  American  cargo  vessels  have  been 
soaring  to  new  highs.  Many  of  the 
terms  are  private  but  others  that  have 
been  made  public  indicate  that  the 
rates  for  time  charters  and  bare  boat 
charters  are  approaching  a  record. 

The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  is 
making  an  effort  to  check  this  rise  and 
also  the  rise  of  sale  prices.  On  IVIarch 
1 2  the  Commission  requested  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  or  American  corporations 
owning  American  flag  or  other  mer- 
chant ships  to  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sion any  proposed  sales  or  charters  of 
their  vessels. 


\J .  S.  Maritime  Commissioner  Capt. 
Howard  L.  Vickery,  U.  S.  Navy,  as 
head  of  the  technical  division,  has 
produced  many  fine  vessels  for  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  and  is  a 
keen  observer  of  American  shipping. 
When  he  says  strict  control  is  coming 
soon,  you  can  be  very  sure  it  is  right 
around  the  corner 


In  this  connection,  the  reasons  set 
forth  are  as  follows : 

This  request  is  made  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  maximum  use  of  all  vessels  of 
United  States  registry  and  of  other 
vessels  owned  or  controlled  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  National  Defense  and 
strategic  materials. 

If  the  Commission  is  advised  of  pro- 
posed sales  and  charters,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  the  most  efficient  use  of 
ships.  This  cooperation  will  also  assist 
in  preventing  unreasonable  increases  in 
freight  rates  which  would  result  from 
high  sales  prices  or  charter  rates.  This 
is  a  step  in  the  prevention  of  price  in- 
flation based  upon  unreasonable  freight 
rates. 

The  procedure  will  assist  in  main- 
taining American  ships  on  routes  where 
they  will  be  of  greatest  value  for  the 
carriage  of  defense  materials  outbound 
and  strategic  materials  inbound. 

For  the  same  reasons,  ship  owners 
are  also  asked  to  confer  with  the  Com- 
mission prior  to  diverting  vessels  from 
their  normal  pre-war  routes  into  other 
services,  or  to  transferring  vessels  to 
services  in  which  they  were  not  nor- 
mally employed  prior  to  the  war. 

The  arrangements  cover  vessels  of 
United  States  and  foreign  registries, 
owned  by  United  States  citizens  di- 
rectly or  through  subsidiaries  or  affi- 
liates. 

Almost  immediately,  the  Division  of 
Emergency  Shipping  began  to  safe- 
guard against  diversion  of  tonnage.  Its 
first  action  was  to  disapprove  time 
charters  of  the  S.  S.  Susan  Luckenbach 
to  the  Chilean  Nitrate  Sales  Corp.,  and 
of  the  S.  S.  Executive  to  Amtorg  Trad- 
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Lumber  for  the  Orient — 
for  Eastern  America — for 
Western  Europe  is  one  of 
the  main  foundations  of 
American  shipping  on  the 
Pacific.  It  has  begun  to 
move  again  in  huge  quan- 
tities. The  big  log  rafts  are 
moving  again  on  Puget 
Sound 


ing  Corp.  Both  these  charters  were  dis- 
approved because  the  "ships  were 
needed  for  transportation  of  materials 
necessary  for  the  National  Defense 
Program  of  the  United  States." 


A 


Goalt  Q44X2Ad 

A  nation-wide  voluntary  organiza- 
tion, known  as  the  Auxiliary  Coast 
Guard  and  to  be  composed  of  owners  of 
motorboats  or  yachts,  has  been  formed 
and  divided  into  16  districts,  one  of 
which  has  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Any  citizen  over  15  and  owning 
not  less  than  25  per  cent  interest  in  any 
yacht  or  motor  boat  is  eligible.  Candi- 
dates for  membership  must  give  satis- 
factory evidence  of  a  "thorough  knowl- 
edge" of  ( 1 )  handling  and  operation  of 
vessels;  (2)  rules  of  the  road;  (3) 
buoyage  system  in  the  United  States; 
(4)  navigation  laws  applicable  to  the 
vessel  upon  which  his  application  for 
membership  is  based ;  (5)  regulations 
of  the  U.  S.  Goast  Guard  Auxiliary. 

This  organization  is  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  (1)  furthering  interest  in 
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safety  of  life  at  sea  and  upon  navigable 
waters;  (2)  promoting  eftkiency  in  the 
operation  of  motorboats  and  yachts; 

(3)  fostering  a  wider  knowledge  of, 
and  better  compliance  with,  the  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  op- 
eration of  motorboats  and  yachts,  and 

(4)  facilitating  operations  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

This  organization  should  be  of  great 
help  to  the  overworked,  unrlermanned 
Coast  Guard. 


AfedccUlcut  lioand 

Roger  Lapham  has  become,  by  com- 
mon acclaim,  the  dean  of  Pacific  Coast 
shipping  men.  As  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  American  -  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company,  he  is  heading  a 
smoothly-functioning,  well-oiled  or- 
ganization that  was  built  up  largely 
under  his  own  direction  and  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  outstanding  among  Ameri- 
can seagoing  corporations. 

Because  of  his  own  lifetime  experi- 
ence in  this  organization  and  of  the 
confidence  and  skill  of  his  assistants  in 
the  management  thereof,  Mr.  Lapham 
is  now  enjoying  more  leisure  which  he 
can  and  does  devote  to  public  service. 
Much  of  his  time  in  recent  years  has 
been  given  to  earnest,  intelligent  study 
of  labor  problems  and  the  setting  up  of 
machinery  for  their  solution. 

Out  of  this  effort  grew  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Employers  Council  wnth  its  re- 
markable record  of  peaceful  settle- 
ments of  disputes  between  organized 
labor  and  employers. 

It  was  therefore  quite  natural  that 
President  Roosevelt,  in  choosing  eleven 
men  for  the  newly  created  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board,  should  se- 
lect Roger  D.  Lapham  as  one  of  the 
four  members  of  that  board  who  repre- 
sent the  employers  of  the  nation  and 
that  Mr.  Lapham  should  answer, 
"Glad  to  serve." 

Roger  D.  Lapham  is  an  honest, 
forthright,  sincere  American  citizen. 
He  never  pulls  his  punches  in  fighting 
for  the  American  way  of  life  and  he  is 
always  pulling  his  share  of  the  load  in 
any  effort  to  make  things  right. 

His  family  roots,  on  both  sides,  run 
back  into  old  New  England  Colonial 
days.  Many  of  his  ancestors  were  ship- 
masters, ship  operators  and  shipowners 
in  the  clipper  ship  era  and  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  trading  ships. 

Shipping  is  in  his  blood  and  the 
problems  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  are  his  own  problems — his  life 
time  study. 

No  better  choice  could  have  been 
made.  The  Pacific  Coast  is  glad  to  be 
represented  on  this  important  Federal 
board  and  doubly  glad  that  Roger  D. 
Lapham  is  its  rej")resentative. 
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The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  is 
seeking  legislative  authority  for  pos- 
sible emergency  measures,  rather  than 
depend  on  executive  order.  H.R.  3252, 
introduced  by  Representative  O.  S. 
Bland,  chairman  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  of  the  House,  would,  if 
passed,  permit  the  Commission  to  char- 
ter all  American  flag  vessels  for  the 
duration  of  the  emergency  and  at  rates 
set  by  itself.  The  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize allocation  of  vessels  to  trade 
routes  without  advertising  for  com- 
petitive bidding  on  charters.  In  addi- 
tion it  would  give  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  allocate  shipbuilding  assign- 
ments without  competitive  bidding; 
and  to  negotiate  with  owners  for  pur- 
chase or  charter  of  alien  ships  tied  up 
in  American  ports. 

Meanwhile,  the  Commerce  and  Nav- 
igation Committee  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  has  up  for  con- 
sideration four  bills  which  are  so  vicious 
that  interested  citizens  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  group  known  as  the 
Committee  Opposed  to  Assembly  Bills 
Nos.  17,  537,  1002  and  1056. 

This  committee  is  headed  by  D.  W. 
Dickie,  San  Francisco  naval  architect, 
and  has  for  its  acting  secretary,  M.  A. 


Cremer,  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Marine  Exchange. 

Other  members  include  J.  G.  Rapp, 
boat  and  motor  distributor;  H.  D. 
Birch,  Small  Boat  Racing  Association; 
W.  H.  Bostwick,  Associated  Sports- 
men of  California;  J.  DeWitt,  Yacht 
Racing  Association;  E.  J.  Dollard, 
Northern  California  Power  Cruiser 
Association;  F.  H.  Evers,  surveyor; 
H.  Freed,  ship  chandler;  H.  W.  Glen- 
sor.  Pacific  Inter-Club  Yacht  Associa- 
tion; William  Henderson,  yacht  brok- 
er, and  R.  J.  Lutich,  marine  under- 
writer. 

Bill  17  provides  for  the  registration 
and  regulation  of  marine  surveyors. 
Bill  537,  among  other  things,  would 
impose  a  license  fee  upon  sport  and 
pleasure  boats  in  an  amount  equal  to 
three  per  cent  of  the  actual  market 
value  of  such  boats.  Bills  1002  and 
1056  seek  to  regulate,  license  and  su- 
pervise yacht  and  ship  brokers,  sales- 
men, owners  and  other  persons  en- 
gaged in  business  activities  incident  to 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  yachts 
and  ships. 

The  committee  maintains  that  if 
the}'  are  enacted  into  law  these  mea- 
sures will  work  undue  and  unnecessary 
hardships  upon  maritime  and  business 
interests;  increase  governmental  red 
tape;  substantially  raise  the  cost  of 
transacting  business,  and  burden  com- 
mercial enterprise  with  additional  tax- 
ation to  support  political  jobs  and  bu- 
reaucracy. 


Other  Bills 

Among  other  bills  pending  at  Wash- 
ington are  the  following: 

S.  107 — McKeller— Authorizing  the 
President  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Nicaragua  and  other  Central 
American  countries  for,  and  providing 
for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  an  interoceanic  canal  over 
Nicaraguan  territory. 

S.  171— Gillette— Prohibiting  pro- 
ducers, refiners,  and  marketers  of  pe- 
troleum products  from  being  directly 
or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  petroleum  products,  such  as 
operation  of  oil  tankers  and  barges  on 
navigable  streams,  in  coastwise  trade 
or  international  commerce. 

S .  2 1 0 — Reed  and  Wheeler — For  the 
regulation  of  freight  forwarders  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

S.  264 — Wiley — Authorizes  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  insure  any  business 
enterprise  carrying  on  an  export  busi- 
ness against  losses  such  business  may 
sustain  by  reason  of  being  unable  to 
obtain  payment  for  shipments  to  con- 
signees in  foreign  countries. 

H.R.  74 — Dimond — Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prepare 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  vessel  for  use  in  research 
work  on  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Bering  Sea,  and  the  waters  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  and  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation of  ,15500,000  for  the  con- 
struction. 


The  sleek  ''Round-the-World"  greyhounds  of  the  American  President  Lines  are  making  passenger 
transportation  history.  Here  is  President  Jackson  at  Havana 
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H.R.  167— Welch— Authorizes  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  pay  an  oper- 
ating subsidy  to  vessels  engaged  in  the 
intercoastal  commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

H.R.I  69 — Welch — Provides  amend- 
ment of  Panama  Canal  Act,  so  that  no 
tolls  shall  be  levied  upon  American 
passenger  vessels  engaged  in  inter- 
coastal service,  that  have  accommoda- 
tions for  at  least  two  hundred  passen- 
gers, and  are  capable  of  a  speed  of  at 
least  sixteen  and  five-tenths  knots. 

H.R.  532— Bland — Authorizes  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  construct, 
equip,  and  furnish  suitable  vessels,  one 
to  each  of  the  States  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Cal- 
ifornia, for  the  benefit  of  their  respec- 
tive nautical  schools. 

H.R.  554 — Bland — Exempts  sailing 
vessels  from  the  provisions  of  section 
13  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1915,  as 
amended,  requiring  the  manning  of 
certain  merchant  vessels  by  able  sea- 
men. 

H.R.  556— Bland— Makes  effective 
Minimum  Age  provision  of  the  1936 
Revised  Sea  Convention  under  which 
no  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  can 
be  employed  for  any  purpose  on  a  ship. 

H.R.  557 — Bland— Makes  effective 
and  implements  provisions  of  the  Ship- 
owners' Liability  Convention,  1936,  in 
respect  to  sick  and  injured  seamen. 

H.R.  558 — Bland — Provides  citi- 
zenship requirements  for  the  manning 
of  vessels,  both  subsidized  and  non- 
subsidized. 

H.R.  559 — Bland — Amends  section 
4311,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  in  respect  to  registry,  enroll- 
ment, and  licensing  of  vessels,  includ- 
ing ownership. 

H.R.  955  — Angell  — Amends  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  to  provide  extension  of  aid 
to  producers  of  lumber  and  manufac- 
tured timber  products  through  trans- 
portation and  landing  of  their  products 
in  foreign  ports. 

H.R.  1401 — Harrington^Prohibits 
producers,  refiners  and  marketers  of 
petroleum  products  from  operating 
tankers  and  barges.  The  same  as  S.  171 
introduced  by  Senator  Gillette. 

H.R.  1585— Boykin— Providing  for 
the  amendment  of  Section  511  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  extend  to  owners  of 
American  flag  ships,  who  do  not  re- 


ceive any  subsidy  from  the  (iovern- 
ment,  the  same  tax  exemption  on  funds 
set  aside  for  replacement  and  construc- 
tion purposes,  as  is  now  granted  to 
owners  of  vessels  that  do  receive  sub- 
sidies. 

H.R.  1616 — Oliver — Amending  sec- 
tion 509  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  so  as  to  allow  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  aid  finan- 
cially in  the  construction  of  vessels  to 
be  engaged  in  fisheries,  and  to  pay  for 
any  National  Defense  features  incor- 
porated in  the  vessel,  but  not  to  include 
any  construction — differential  subsidy. 

H.J.  Res.  43 — O'Leary — Providing 
for  the  registration  of  American- 
owned  vessels  under  foreign  registry 
during  the  continuance  of  the  present 
state  of  war  in  Europe;  and  further 
providing  that  in  selling  vessels  for  op- 
eration in  the  combat  area,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  should  give  prefer- 
ence to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  were  formerly  engaged  in  trade  in 
these  areas. 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  .American 
Telejihone  and  Telegraph  Company 
for  1940,  we  find  the  following  interest- 
ing paragraph : 

Telephone  service  by  radio  to  coastal 
and  harbor  vessels  continued  to  in- 
crease. New  Bell  System  radiotele- 
phone stations  for  this  service  were 
opened  during  the  year  at  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware;  Charleston,  South 
Carolina;  Tampa,  Florida,  and  Gal- 
veston, Texas;  and  a  second  radiotele- 
phone channel  was  added  to  the  New 
York  station  to  care  for  the  growth  in 
traffic.  Also,  construction  was  started 
on  radiotelephone  stations  of  this  type 
at  Portland  and  Astoria,  Oregon.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  22  shore  stations — 
15  of  them  Bell  System  stations — con- 
nected ships  and  smaller  vessels  to  the 
telephone  network  on  land.  Several 
hundred  vessels  were  newly  equipped 
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This  interesting  graph  com- 
piled by  the  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping  shows  the 
number  by  types  of  service, 
types  of  motive  power  and 
average  age  of  all  vessels 
in  the  American  Merchant 
fleet  of  2000  gross  tons  or 
over.  The  short  black  line 
in  each  case  is  diesel  pro- 
pelled ships,  the  long  black 
line  is  steam  propelled  and 
the  dotted  line  shows  num- 
ber in  each  class  on  the 
Great  Lakes 


Self-propelled  Steel  Ves 
Gross  Tons  and  Over,  a 

sets  of  the  United  States,  Ocean-going  and  Gre 
s  of  Octol>er  1.  1940  —  Steam  or  Diesel  Drive  - 
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for  this  service,  bringing  the  total  at 
the  end  of  1940  to  more  than  2,500. 

Remember  the  old  wheeze  of  20 
years  back.  Question:  "Can  you  tele- 
phone from  a  ship  at  sea?"  Answer: 
"Sure !  Any  landlubber  can  tell  a  phone 
from  a  ship,  at  sea  or  any  other  place." 

Qem^uiM  Qa  to.  Sea 

The  former  President  passenger  lin- 
ers, President  Jefferson  and  President 
McKinley,  are  now  converted  to  troop 
transports  and  have  been  rechristened 
in  honor  of  two  U.  S.  Army  generals. 

President  McKinley  has  now  be- 
come J.  Franklin  Bell  and  President 
Jefferson  is  Henry  T.  Allen. 

General  Bell  will  be  remembered  as 
having  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
Philippine  Campaign,  as  Provost  Mar- 
shal of  Manila  from  1899  to  1901  and 
as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  1906-10. 

General  Allen  was  commander  of  the 
American  forces  in  Germany  from 
1919  to  1923  during  the  so-called 
"watch  on  the  Rhine." 


As  of  March  11,  fifty-three  steam 
schooners  were  in  operation  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Forty-six  of  these  are  be- 
ing operated  coastwise  and  seven  in  the 


off-shore  trades,  according  to  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Shipowners  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Scarcity  of  skilled  citizen  seamen 
due  to  draft,  switch  to  shipyard  work 
and  growth  of  merchant  marine  is  be- 
coming a  matter  of  concern  to  ship  op- 
erators. It  is  roughly  estimated  that 
replacements  for  ratings  of  A.  B.  sea- 
men, cook  and  radio  operator  will  re- 
quire from  10,000  to  12,000  men.  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Nav- 
igation has  been  studying  this  problem 
for  some  weeks. 


The  S.  S.  California  State,  Maritime 
schoolship,  with  130  cadets  and  15  offi- 
cers aboard,  sailed  from  Balboa  home- 
ward bound  on  Saturday,  IVIarch  15, 
and  is  due  home  at  San  Francisco  about 
^lay  1,  after  several  visits  to  ports  en 
route. 

John  Paul  Jones,  secretary  of  the 
San  Francisco  Apostleship  of  the  Sea, 
passed  away  on  March  12.  Jones  was  a 
leader  in  this  fine  seamen's  welfare 
group  since  its  founding  and  was  a 
much  loved  figure  among  sailormen. 
*     *     * 

On  ]\Iarch  14,  Governor  Olson  of 
California  appointed  Will  Rogers,  Jr., 
of  Beverly  Hills  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  California  Military  Acad- 
emy, replacing  Robert  Abernathy  of 


Oakland,  resigned.  Rogers  will  serve 
until  January  15,  1944. 


The  Federal  Government  has  taken 
over  from  American  owners,  ships  ag- 
gregating over  400,000  gross  tons,  of 
which  270,000  tons  are  represented  in 
passenger  vessels  with  a  total  one-load- 
ing capacity  of  75,000  men. 

Among  these  passenger  liners  are  the 
George  Washington,  23,787  tons:  the 
President  Jefferson,  14,174;  the  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  14,177:  the  President 
Grant,  14,119:  the  President  Jackson, 
14,123;  the  President  Roosevelt,  13,- 
869;  Pan  America,  13,712;  Western 
World,  13,712;  American  Legion,  13,- 
736;  Southern  Cross,  13,789;  the 
Cities  of  San  Francisco,  Baltimore, 
Norfolk,  Newport  News  and  Los  An- 
geles, each  of  8,378  tons;  the  Santa 
Barbara  and  Santa  INIarina,  7,712 
each ;  Santa  Rita  and  Santa  Inez,  4,576 
each;  Exochorda,  9,359;  Orizaba, 
6.737;  Dixie,  8,188;  Iroquois,  5.210; 
Irwin,  4,900  and  the  Kent,  4,858. 

In  Shanghai,  March  15,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamship  Lines  an- 
nounced cancellation  of  all  reserva- 
tions and  all  future  bookings  due  to 
uncertainty  of  sailings.  This  leaves 
only  two  regularly  scheduled  passenger 
services  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the 
Orient.  These  are  N.  Y.  K.  and  Ameri- 
can President  Lines. 


former  "Roiind-the-Worlci"  litters  as  they  are  replaced  by  the  ttetv  Presidetit  ships,  are  beitig  takett 
over  by  the  got  erttment  for  traitsporta 
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First 

Contract  Let  for 

Emergency  Type  Ship 


The  President's  emergency  proji;ram 
called  for  a  fleet  of  200  simplified  car- 
go-carrying ships  that  could  be  built 
quickly  at  low  cost  in  yards  especially 
prepared  for  this  work. 

As  visualized  by  the  President  and 
Admiral  Land,  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
^laritime  Commission,  the  type  of  ship 
would  be  rather  boxy  in  appearance, 
somewhat  after  the  lines  of  the  Hog 
Island  type.  Said  the  President,  "These 
ships  are  what  I  call  ugly  ducklings." 

A  special  department  of  the  Com- 
mission was  organized  to  handle  the 
design  and  construction  of  these  ships 
and  J.  E.  Schmeltzer  was  placed  in 
charge.  He  and  the  boys  under  him  got 
busy,  and  presently  there  emerged  from 
off  the  drawing  board  a  design  that  ap- 
parently has  very  little  resemblance  to 
an  ugly  duckling.  In  fact,  it  begins  to 
appear  as  if  that  homely  fledgling,  as 
in  the  old  fable,  has  grown  up  to  be  a 
Beautiful  Black  Swan. 

The  original  idea  was  for  a  dead- 
weight-capacity of  7600.  This  has  now 
been  upped  to  10,000  tons. 

We  understand  that  these  vessels 
will  be  powered  with  reciprocating 
steam  engines  and  will  have  simple 
steam-driven  auxiliaries  and  deck  ma- 
chinery. The  power,  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  10-knot  speed  proposed,  will 
be  around  2500  shp. 

It  is  typical  of  the  care  being  taken 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  to  pre- 
serve commercial   values,  that   these 


ships  are  being  built  in  new  fabricating 
and  erecting  yards  under  a  completely 
separate  technical  organization  and 
with  an  entirely  different  type  of  con- 
tract. These  vessels  will  probably  go 
into  British  operation  or  at  any  rate  to 
operation  for  purely  National  Defense 
purposes. 

The  new  yards  may,  and  probably 
will,  be  closed  without  loss  as  soon  as 
the  emergency  is  over;  and  the  ships 
sold  for  foreign  or  for  coastwise  pur- 
poses, so  as  not  to  compete  with  sub- 
sidized faster  types. 

Following  is  a  release  by  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission  on  the  first  con- 
tract for  these  vessels: 

The  first  of  seven  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  200  merchant  ships  of 
simplified  design  in  the  President's 
emergency  program,  has  been  cleared 
with  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment and  awarded  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Shipbuilding  Company,  of  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  announced  recently. 

The  contract  is  for  twenty-five  ships 
at  a  total  estimated  base  cost  of  $37,- 
500,000.  Delivery  of  the  first  vessel  is 
called  for  within  287  days  and  all 
twenty-five  vessels  are  to  be  delivered 
within  731  days  from  the  date  of  the 
contract,  which  was  signed  Friday, 
March  14. 

Preliminary  work  on  construction  of 
the  ves-sels  has  been  carried  forward  by 
the  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Com- 


pany and  the  Commission  for  the  last 
two  months  without  waiting  for  the 
signing  of  the  contract.  The  company 
has  begun  construction  of  a  six-way 
shipyard  at  a  cost  of  $5,140,000. 
Ground  was  broken  for  the  yard  on 
February  3  and  tools  and  equipment 
have  already  been  purchased. 

Contracts  for  the  other  175  ships 
being  built  in  the  emergency  program 
are  now  being  negotiated  and  are  ex- 
pected to  be  signed  in  the  near  future. 
Preliminary  work  on  the  construction 
of  these  ships  has  also  gone  forward, 
and  new  shipbuilding  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  vessels  begun.  ]\Iany  of  the 
subcontracts  have  already  been  ne- 
gotiated. 

Rapid  progress  in  construction  of 
the  emergency  ships  has  been  assured 
by  the  association  of  established  ship- 
building organizations  with  each  of  the 
seven  new  yards.  The  North  Carolina 
Shipbuilding  Company  is  an  affiliate 
of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company,  Newport  News, 
Mrginia.  The  Bethlehem  -  Fairfield 
Shipyard,  Inc.,  which  is  scheduled  to 
l)uild  fifty  of  the  vessels,  is  affiliated 
with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 
The  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Company, 
California  Shipbuilding  Company  and 
Houston  Shipbuilding  Company,  which 
are  scheduled  to  build  31,31  and  25 
ships,  respectively,  are  affiliated  with 
Todd  Dry  Dock  Corporation  and  Six 
Companies,  Inc.  The  yard  at  Mobile, 
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Alabama,  will  be  an  extension  of  the 
existing  yard  of  the  Alabama  Dry 
Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Company,  which 
is  expected  to  build  thirteen  ships.  The 
American  Shipbuilding  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  extensive  ship 
construction  experience,  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  will  be  responsible  for  the  ship 
construction  of  an  estimated  25  vessels 
to  be  built  at  the  New  Orleans  yard  of 
the  Louisiana  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Inc. 

The  contract  with  North  Carolina 
Shipbuilding  Company  includes  an  un- 


usual provision  for  encouraging  early 
deliveries  at  low  costs.  The  contract  is 
on  the  basis  of  cost  plus  a  fixed  fee  with 
penalty  and  bonus.  The  penalty  is  ap- 
plied if  the  contractor  exceeds  the  esti- 
mated time  of  delivery  and  if  his  con- 
struction costs  are  higher  than  esti- 
mated. The  bonus  is  applied  for  antici- 
pated delivery  schedules  and  for  re- 
ducing costs  below  those  estimated. 
On  the  basis  of  a  fixed  fee  per  vessel  of 
$110,000,  the  penalty  can  reduce  the 
fee  to  the  contractor  to  a  minimum  of 
$60,000,  and  the  bonus  for  speedy  de- 


livery and  reduced  costs  can  increase 
the  fee  to  a  maximum  of  $140,000.  The 
base  fixed  fee  profit  to  the  contractor 
would  amount  to  $2,750,000.  Imposi- 
tion of  the  penalty  could  reduce  this 
fee  by  $1,250,000  or  application  of  the 
bonus  could  increase  it  by  $750,000. 

The  Commission  was  authorized  to 
construct  the  200  emergency  ships  in  a 
joint  resolution  which  became  law  on 
February  6. 

The  vessels  will  be  425  feet  long,  of 
10,000  tons  deadweight,  and  will  have 
a  speed  of  10  to  1 1  knots. 


The  emergency  type  characterized  by  President  Roosevelt  as  the  "Ugly  Duckling"  has  under  the  skillful  designers  of  the  U.  S.  M.  C.  grown 

into  this  beautiful  black  Su/ait.  (Artist's  sketch  made  from  outboard  profile) 
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Diesel  Electric  Tuna  Clipper 
With  Many  New  Features 

hy  J.  C.  Finky  Marine  Engineer 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Incorporating  new  ideas  in  hull  con- 
struction, an  improved  refrigeration 
and  storage  arrangement,  and  a  diesel- 
electric  alternating-current  propulsion 
system,  the  new  tuna  clipper  Challen- 
ger sets  a  unique  style  of  design  for 
this  type  boat.  The  design  of  the  power 
equipment  on  the  new  clipper  repre- 
sents a  departure  from  usual  "tried" 
designs.  Operating  results  differ  too; 
on  one  of  her  recent  trips,  Challenger 
made  a  record  one-day  porpoise  fishing 
catch  of  50  tons.  Her  record  low  fish 
spoilage  loss,  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
her  catch,  compares  favorably  to  com- 
mon loss  averages  for  existing  tuna 
boats. 

The  name  of  the  new  boat  is  truly 
symbolic  of  her  purpose:  she  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  conventional  tuna  clipper  de- 
sign, the  first  American  diesel  ship  to 
utilize  this  form  of  alternating  current 
propulsion,  and  thought  by  many  to  be 
the  first  ship  of  her  kind. 

The  propulsion  system  used  was 
conceived  by  James  N.  Johnson,  man- 
ager of  the  San  Diego  Marine  Con- 
struction Co.,  who  set  out  to  prove  his 
convictions  by  persuading  Capt.  Oak- 


ley J.  Hall,  president  of  the  shipyard, 
that  this  unique  vessel  should  be  con- 
structed on  their  own  account.  Chal- 
lenger was  completed  last  July,  and 
has  since  made  several  very  successful 
fishing  trips  to  the  Galopagos  Islands. 
Operating  reports  indicate  that  she  has 
exceeded  all  expectations,  and  prove 
without  a  doubt  that  her  new  features 
have  many  advantages  over  conven- 
tional designs  for  this  service. 

Hull  Design 

Challenger  has  a  raised  forward 
deck  and  a  cruiser  stern.  She  is  128 
feet  long,  having  a  27-foot  1-inch  beam 
and  a  depth  of  13  feet  3  inches.  Hull 
construction  is  of  the  composite  built 
type,  introducing  for  the  first  time  in 
tuna  clipper  designs,  a  combination 
steel  and  wood  hull  structure.  The  keel 
is  of  Oregon  fir  108  feet  long  having 
a  rectangular  section  14  inches  by  16 
inches.  Bolted  to  this  heavy  keel  is  a 
5/16-inch  steel  keel  plate  to  which  are 
welded  steel  angle  frames  on  19-inch 
centers  carrying  steel  deck  beams  and 
3 '/2 -inch  Bataan  mahogany  planking. 
The  use  of  steel  frames  accomplished  a 
substantial  saving  in  space,  and  the 


particular  arrangement  of  the  com- 
posite structure  provided  rigidity  ordi- 
narily obtained  in  wood  hulls  only  by 
means  of  bulky  timbers.  The  space 
normally  occupied  by  massive  timber 
members  is  now  used  for  a  deep  tank 
bunkering  part  of  the  diesel  fuel.  Ad- 
ditional fuel  storage  tanks  are  located 
in  the  forward  and  stern  ends  of  the 
hull. 

Power  Plant 

The  power  plant,  serving  the  re- 
quirements of  both  the  propulsion  sys- 
tem and  all  auxiliary  loads,  consists 
of  three  Atlas  Imperial  diesel  engines 
each  driving  an  alternating  current 
generator.  Two  of  the  engines  are  of 
the  8-cylinder  type  rated  275  hp  at 
514  rpm  driving  175-kw,  440-volt.  14- 
pole,  3-phase,  60-cycle,  80^^^  power 
factor  a-c  generators,  while  the  third 
engine  is  a  6-cylinder  unit  rated  200 
hp  at  514  rpm  driving  a  125-kvv.  440- 
volt,  14-pole,  3-phase,  60-cycle.  80''r 
power  factor  a-c  generator.  For  exci- 
tation purposes,  each  generator  has  an 
attached,  belt-driven,  direct-current 
exciter  controlled  by  automatic  volt- 
age regulators  maintaining  constant 
voltage  on  the  power  system.  The 
diesel  engines  run  at  constant  speed, 
providing  a  constant  frecjuency  a-c 
system. 

Since  a  constant  voltage  and  fre- 
quency power  supply  is  required  for 
the  auxiliary  load,  which  in  this  case 
is  relatively  high  in  comparison  to  the 
propulsion  load,  .special  consideration 
was  given  to  the  design  of  a  marine 
t>pe  propulsion  motor  and  gear  as- 
sembly which  would  provide  economi- 
cally a  wide  range  of  speed  in  both  the 
ahead  and  astern  directions.  This  pro- 
pulsion  motor  and  gear  assembly  is 


quite  novel,  in  that  it  consists  of  three 
wound  -  rotor  induction  motors  ar- 
ranged in  tandem  with  a  reduction 
gear  unit  which  in  turn  is  coupled  to 
the  propeller  drive  shaft. 

Starting  at  the  forward  end,  the 
motor  assembly  consists  of  a  60-hp, 
500-rpm  (14-pole)  motor,  aft  of  which 
is  a  2S0-hp  880-rpm  (8-pole)  motor, 
and  next  to  the  gear  unit  is  a  500-hp, 
1175-rpm  (6-pole)  motor.  All  motors 
are  coupled  together  and  to  the  reduc- 
tion gear  unit,  resulting  in  a  4-unit 
tandem  drive  assembly. 

The  reduction  gear  is  a  single-reduc- 
tion, vertically-offset  marine  type  de- 
signed to  transmit  the  power  of  the 
high-speed  tandem  motors  to  the  low- 
speed  propeller  shaft.  It  employs  the 
use  of  a  double  helical  cut  pinion  and 
main  gear  having  a  ratio  of  5.8  to  1. 
The  gearing  is  enclosed  in  a  welded, 
fabricated,  steel  housing  having  a 
built-in  thrust  bearing  which  takes  the 
thrust  from  the  low-speed  shaft.  The 
lower  section  of  the  gear  housing  con- 
tains an  oil  reservoir  from  which  oil  is 
taken  through  a  lubricating  system 
consisting  of  an  attached  pump, 
strainer,  cooler  and  necessary  fittings 
to  distribute  the  oil  to  the  gears  and 
bearings.  This  gear  unit  transmits  the 
power  to  the  pron-^ller  shaft  with  a 
loss  at  full  load  of  approximately  1.5 
per  cent. 

Power  Distribution  and  Control 

The  power  from  the  diesel  generat- 
ing sets  is  distributed  to  the  propul- 
sion and  auxiliary  circuits  through  a 
modern  marine  type,  dead  front,  steel 
panel,  enclosed  distribution  switch- 
board. This  switchboard  provides  for 
generator  cont'"ol.  propulsion  and  aux- 
iliary power  distribution,  lighting  aux- 
iliary motor  starters  and  miscellan- 
eous circuits. 

With  this  switchboard,  all  three  gen- 
erators can  be  operated  in  parallel,  or 
any  combination  of  the  three  units  can 
be  paralleled  as  required  to  meet  the 
power  demands  of  the  propulsion  and 
auxiliary  systems. 

The  generator  portion  includes  such 
instruments  as  main  circuit  ammeters, 
voltmeters,  field  circuit  ammeters, 
wattmeters  and  frequency  meters  for 
the  three  generators.  Engine  governor 
control  switches  are  also  provided  on 
this  panel,  allowing  the  adjustment  of 
engine  speed  as  required  for  synchro- 
nizing and  division  of  load. 


The  generating  sets  may  be  synchro- 
nized either  automatically  or  manu- 
ally. Automatic  synchronizing  is  ac- 
complished by  a  relay  which  measures 
the  "beat"  frequency  between  two 
generators  to  be  paralleled.  The  relay 
functions  automatically  when  the 
"beat"  frequency  is  sufficiently  low, 
indicating  that  the  voltages  of  the 
units  to  be  paralleled  are  approxi- 
mately equal  and  in  phase.  This  relay 
then  initiates  the  action  of  electrically- 
operated  contactors,  closing  the  cir- 
cuit between  the  generators,  thus  par- 
alleling them  on  the  440-volt  bus. 
Manual  synchronizing  is  also  provided 
by  means  of  volt-meters,  lamps  and 
pushbutton  control  of  the  electrically- 
operated  contactors.  In  addition  to  the 
electrically-operated  contactors,  the 
generating  sets  may  also  be  placed  on 
the  main  bus  by  means  of  knife 
switches  operated  from  the  front  of  the 
dead  front  switchboard. 

Automatic  Silverstat  voltage  regu- 
lators connected  in  the  exciter  field 
circuits  function  to  maintain  constant 
generator  voltage  on  the  system  over 
a  wide  range  in  load.  In  addition,  these 
regulators  divide  the  reactive  kva  pro- 
portionately between  the  generating 
units  paralleled  on  the  main  bus.  This 
voltage  regulator,  with  its  simplicity, 
freedom  from  vibrating  parts,  com- 
pactness and  corrosive  -  resisting  fin- 
ishes, is  particularly  well  adapted  for 
marine  service.  Generator  and  e.xciter 


Thh  control  desk  in  the  pilot  house  enables 

the  navigator  to  assume  complete  control  of 

the  power  plant 

field  rheostats  permit  manual  adjust- 
ment of  generator  voltage  when  de- 
sired. 

The  power  distribution  portion  of 
the  switchboard  consists  of  a  compact 
arrangement  of  "De-Ion"  circuit 
breakers;  it  includes  a  600-ampere 
propulsion  feeder  breaker,  and  16 
breakers  rated  from  15  to  90  amperes 
for  auxiliary  feeder  circuits. 


One  of  the  Atlas  Imperial  275  P  Diesel  engines  and  its  175-kii  Westinghouse  generator 
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A  grouped  arrangement  of  twenty 
manual  and  magnetic  starters  for  the 
control  of  auxiliary  motors  is  assem- 
bled on  the  aft  end  of  the  board.  Ten 
manual  starters  are  for  auxiliary  mo- 
tors under  10  hp,  and  ten  line  starters 
control  motors  rated  10  hp  and  above. 
Each  linestarter  includes  its  own  start- 
stop  pushbutton  operated  from  the 
front  of  the  switchboard.  This  grouped 
arrangement  centralizes  the  control  of 
all  auxiliary  motors  and  places  them 
in  easy  reach  of  the  operating  engi- 
neer, who  can  determine  at  a  glance 
which  auxiliaries  are  in  use,  and  can 
increase  or  decrease  the  generating  ca- 
pacity as  required. 

Lighting  distribution  equijiment  at 
the  aft  end  switchboard  consists  of  a 
panelboard  providing  18  singlepole 
breakers  arranged  for  a  115-volt,  2- 
wire  ungrounded  neutral  system.  This 
panel  also  supplies  115-volt  power  to 
small  auxiliaries,  such  as  radio,  or  wa- 
ter svstem.   Power   for   the    115-volt 


lighting  and  auxiliary  circuits  is  taken 
from  a  10  kva,  440/1  IS-volt  dry-type 
transformer.  When  the  vessel  is  docked 
for  long  periods,  the  lighting  load  can 
be  transferred  to  a  shore  jxjwer  sup- 
ply. 

An  important  safety  feature  of  this 
distribution  switchboard  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  all  440-v()lt  circuits  are 
enclosed  to  protect  the  operating  per- 
sonnel. 

Pilot  House  Control 

Full  control  for  the  propulsion  sys- 
tem is  normally  handled  directly  from 
the  pilot  house  control  desk.  ^Mounted 
in  this  desk  is  a  master  speed  controller 
for  remote  operation  of  the  main  cir- 
cuits handled  by  the  propulsion  con- 
trol located  in  the  engine  room.  This 
gives  the  pilot  house  complete  control 
of  the  ship,  and  with  the  wide  speed 
range  available,  together  with  the 
flexibility  and  maneuverability  of  the 
drive,  it  is  possible  to  follow  schools  of 
tuna  with  great  accuracy. 


In  the  engine  room  the  propulsion 
control  equii)ment,  enclosed  in  a  sheet 
steel  cubicle  to  protect  the  operator 
personnel  from  the  440-volt  circuits, 
houses  a  motor  -  operated  controller 
with  main  switch  units  connected  in 
the  primary  and  secondary  circuits  of 
the  three  induction  type  propulsion 
motors,  and  auxiliary  switches  used 
for  remote  follow-up  control  in  con- 
junction with  the  pilot  house  master 
controller. 

The  motor  -  operated  controller 
functions  to  start,  stop,  reverse  and 
regulate  the  speed  of  the  propulsion 
motors.  Twelve  operating  positions 
provide  twelve  definite  speed  points  in 
both  the  ahead  and  astern  directions. 
While  this  controller  is  normally  re- 
motely operated  from  the  pilot  house, 
manual  control  is  also  available  from 
the  engine  room  by  means  of  a  hand- 
wheel  on  the  front  of  the  control  cu- 
bicle. 


Engine  room  of  Challenger,  featuring  three  diesel  electric  generating  sets  and  below  the  ladder  the 
forivard  end  of  the  line  of  three  propulsion  motors 
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Maneuvering 

The  control  of  the  three  tandem 
motors  is  so  arranged  that  in  going 
from  "stop"  to  "full  speed"  position 
the  60-hp  motor  is  first  energized  with 
maximum  secondary  resistance  pro- 
viding the  lowest  speed  point.  In  suc- 
ceeding steps,  the  secondary  resistance 
is  reduced  until  the  fourth  position  is 
reached,  where  the  secondary  circuit 
of  this  motor  is  short-circuited,  pro- 
viding maximum  speed  on  this  motor. 
On  position  No.  5  the  60-hp  motor  is 
de-energized  and  the  250-hp  motor  is 
now  energized  with  maximum  second- 
ary resistance.  Succeeding  steps  reduce 
its  secondary  resistance  until  the 
eighth  position  is  reached,  where  the 
secondary  circuit  of  this  motor  is 
short-circuited,  providing  maximum 
speed.  Similarly  on  No.  9  position,  the 
250-hp  motor  is  de-energized  and  the 
500-hp  motor  is  now  energized;  suc- 
ceeding steps  bring  it  up  to  speed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first  two 
motors,  so  that  on  position  No.  12  it 
has  reached  its  maximum  speed.  Thus 
in  this  system  only  one  of  the  three 
tandem  motors  is  energized  at  a  time. 
While  the  control  provides  three  maxi- 
mum efficiency  speed  points,  each  at 
maximum  speed  on  the  three  motors, 
continuous  operation  is  also  possible 
on  any  of  nine  reduced  speed  points 
in  either  the  ahead  or  astern  direction. 

Reversing  is  accomplished  by  inter- 
changing two  of  the  three  phases  in 
the  common  supply  to  the  primary  cir- 
cuits of  the  three  motors.  This  is  per- 
formed automatically  by  the  motor- 
operated  controller  when  operated  in 
the  first  astern  position.  Operation  in 
astern  in  succeeding  control  positions 
is  exactly  the  same  as  for  ahead  op- 
eration. 

The  motor-operated  controller  pro- 
vides the  necessary  timing  between 
speed  steps  so  that  uniform  accelera- 
tion and  deceleration  of  the  propeller 
is  maintained  regardless  of  the  speed 
at  which  the  pilot  house  master  control 
is  operated.  A  complete  follow-up  con- 
trol system  between  the  pilot  house 
controller  and  the  motor-operated  con- 
troller in  the  engine  room  assures  posi- 
tive duplication  of  control. 

The  secondary  resistors  for  the  re- 
duced speed  operation  of  the  motors 
are  mounted  in  a  separate  compart- 
ment located  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
control   cubicle.   Thev  consist  of   ni- 


Main  distribution  switch  board  on  Challenger 


chrome  ribbon  edgewound  on  ceramic 
material.  A  blower  for  ventilating  the 
resistors  is  mounted  directly  below  the 
resistor  assembly  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cubicle. 

A  separate  drip-proof  cabinet, 
mounted  under  the  control  cubicle, 
contains  the  line  contactor,  overload 
relays  and  miscellaneous  control  relays 
for  the  three  motors.  This  cabinet 
houses  the  incoming  line  from  the  600- 
ampere  propulsion  feeder  l)reaker. 

Advantages  of  System 

The  arrangement  of  the  power  gen- 
erating plant  and  the  particular  pro- 
pulsion system  employed  offers  many 
advantages  for  this  application.  It 
simplifies  the  hull  structure,  since  the 
diesel  generating  sets  can  be  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  engine  room, 
eliminating  the  concentration  of  heavy 
propulsion  machinery.  It  also  offers 
flexibility  which  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  direct  connected  drives, 
since  any  one  of  the  diesel  generating 
sets  can  be  used  for  propulsion  and 
auxiliary  power  simultaneously.  On 
account  of  the  relatively  large  auxil- 


iary load,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
this  system  makes  the  generated  power 
available  for  the  auxiliary  and  propul- 
sion loads  instead  of  using  large  diesel 
generating  sets  in  duplicate  to  supply 
the  auxiliary  machinery,  and  a  large 
slow-speed  diesel  for  direct  propulsion. 
It  provides  a  wide  speed  range,  both 
ahead  and  astern,  and  with  moderate 
speed  engines  running  at  constant 
speed  and  in  one  direction,  operation 
at  reduced  ship  speed  is  accomplished 
with  economical  fuel  rates.  Full  con- 
trol from  the  pilot  house  adds  materi- 
ally to  the  safety  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  this  vessel. 

Operation  Schedule 

To  illustrate  the  degree  of  fiexibility 
of  this  system,  it  is  well  to  consider  a 
typical  operating  schedule.  In  going 
to  the  fishing  grounds,  the  auxiliary 
load  demands  are  at  a  minimum,  and 
full  generated  power  is  available  for 
propulsion  purposes.  When  picking  up 
bait,  the  bait  tank  circulating  pumps 
are  in  service  offering  a  moderate  aux- 
iliary load,  and  for  this  condition  of 
(Page  59,  please) 
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by  E.  A.  Hodge 
Marine  Manager,  The  Pusey  and  Jones  Corporation 


The  newest,  smartly  styled  passen- 
ger-vehicular steamer  to  be  added  to 
the  fleet  of  the  Virginia  Ferry  Corpo- 
ration for  the  run  between  Cape 
Charles  and  Little  Creek,  Virginia,  is 
the  tw'in  screw  steamer  Pocahontas, 
which  was  designed  and  built  by  The 
Pusey  and  Jones  Corporation  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  She  completed 
successful  trials  last  January,  during 
which  her  1800  shp  four-cylinder  Una- 
flow  steam  engines  easily  drove  her  in 
excess  of  the  shipyard's  guaranteed 
speed  of  16  knots.  She  was  delivered 
at  Little  Creek,  \'irginia,  on  March  2, 
one  full  month  ahead  of  the  contract 
completion  date. 

Truly  a  luxury  craft  in  all  respects, 
and  the  largest  in  her  owner's  service, 
this  new  all-welded,  fireproof  ship  must 
be  ranked  as  the  tops  in  attractive  pas- 
senger facilities,  carrying  capacity  and 
performance. 

Her  liberal  beam  of  65  feet  provides 
for  six  lanes  of  vehicles,  offering  trans- 


portation space  for  as  many  as  110 
automobiles,  on  the  main  (or  vehicle) 
deck,  which  is  well  protected  by  heavy, 
weather-tight  doors  at  the  bow  and 
folding  bulwark-gates  at  the  stern. 
More  than  usual  deck  height,  supple- 
mented by  space  economy  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  uptakes  has  greatly  en- 
hanced the  facility  of  truck  transpor- 
tation as  well;  yet  without  sacrifice  to 
the  wide,  easily  pitched  companion- 
ways  which  lead  up  to  the  promenade, 
or  passenger,  deck.  This  deck  extends 
the  entire  length  of  the  vessel,  with  a 
full  width  sun  deck  forward,  and  has 
been  arranged  to  offer  features  of  com- 
fort and  amusement  that  make  the  ship 
outstanding  as  a  distinctive  type.  Par- 
ticularly striking  is  the  effective  choice 
of  pastel  coloring  in  combination  with 
modern  furnishings  and  draperies. 

A  well  appointed  interior  arrange- 
ment provides  a  glass  enclosed  dining 
saloon  and  lounge,  a  luncheon  and  oys- 
ter bar,  a  spacious  furnished  lobby,  an 


unobstructed  dance  floor  60  feet  long 
and  43  feet  wide,  with  an  enclosed  or- 
chestra platform  at  its  forward  end. 
The  dance  hall  is  flanked  on  both  sides 
by  sheltered,  outside  decks  fitted  with 
seats  that  face  outboard.  Aft  of  the 
dance  hall  is  a  separate  saloon  and  ad- 
joining open  deck  with  ample  seating 
capacity.  In  all  of  these  spaces,  the 
liberal  use  of  plate  glass  windows  in 
the  interior  as  well  as  exterior  bulk- 
heads allows  unobstructed  view  of  the 
water  on  both  sides  from  almost  any 
position  within  these  accommodations. 
A  rail-enclosed  platform  forward  of  the 
bridge  at  the  boat  deck  level  offers  ele- 
vated chair  space,  with  full  vision  over 
the  ship's  bow.  The  crew  is  quartered 
and  fed  on  the  lower  deck  where  pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  truck  drivers. 

In  design  conception,  the  effort  to 
produce  a  clean-cut  outside  appearance 
is  quite  evident  in  the  elimination  of 
cowl  ventilators,  unsightly  deck  ob- 


Pucuhuittas  oil  her  triah  shoui  easy  uater  liiia  and  trim  appcarani 
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A  spiu'iiiiis,  u  ide-vision  pilot  house  -makes  for  safety  and  comfort 


structions  and  kindred  features  which 
have  been  hitherto  accepted  as  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  past.  All  ventilation  is 
effected  by  mechanical  means  and  the 
air  is  taken  in,  or  discharged,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  inconspicuous  louvres 
streamlined  into  the  exterior  structure. 

Well  insulated  by  fireproof  compo- 
sition, entirely  ceiled  by  panels,  the 
ship  is  heated  by  the  latest  air  condi- 
tioning equipment  of  the  Carrier  Cor- 
poration in  the  form  of  eight  "Weather- 
maker""  units  fed  by  a  40  psi  steam 
pressure  and  controlled  by  variable 
speed  motors.  To  keep  the  ship  cool  in 
summer  and  odor-free  in  cold  weather, 
electrically  driven  exhaust  blowers, 
ranging  in  capacity  from  600  cfm  to 
2,000  cfm  variously  located  through- 
out the  vessel,  remove  heated  air  from 
the  victualing  spaces,  toilets  and  pub- 
lic rooms,  drawing  in  fresh  air  from 
the  numerous  outside  windows.  Air 
change  for  the  engine  and  boiler  rooms 
is  effected  by  eight  discharge  blowers, 
each  having  a  capacity  of  4,000  cfm 
powered  with  variable  speed  electric 
motors  controlled  in  the  engine  room. 

Without  vibration  over  the  full 
power  range,  the  two  four-cylinder 
{20y2"  bore  by  20"  stroke),  1800  shp 
marine  Skinner  Unaflow  engines  drive 
8'6"  diameter,  9'3"  pitch  bronze  pro- 
pellers at  2 1 5  rpm,  through  type  GF-2 1 
Kingsbury  thrust  bearings.  Steam,  at  a 
throttle  pressure  of  300  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  at  200  degrees  superheat,  is  nor- 
mally fed  to  the  engines  by  two  sec- 
tional header,  single  pass,  water-wall, 
oil-fired,  marine  boilers,  of  Combus- 
tion Engineering  Company  make,  each 
of  which  is  capable  of  supplying  30,000 
psi  of  steam  per  hour,  which  is  more 
than  adequate  for  full  engine  power. 


However,  an  identical  third  boiler  is 
held  in  reserve,  all  three  boilers  being 
so  arranged  that  any  combination  may 
be  cut  in  as  expediency  demands  but 
with  the  principal  object  of  facilitating 
efficient  maintenance  without  time  loss 
in  the  schedule  of  the  ship. 

Individual  to  each  boiler,  is  a  steam 
driven  11,200  cfm  Sturtevant  fan 
which  provides  the  required  forced 
draft.  Todd  "Hex-Press"  double  casing 
air  registers,  with  variable  pressure  at- 
omizing burners,  supplemented  by  fuel 
oil  heating  and  pressure  generating 
equipment  are  used  for  the  consump- 
tion of  bunker  "C"  fuel.  Each  boiler  is 
capable  of  desuperheating  4,000  psi  of 
steam  per  hour  and  all  are  equipped 
with  Diamond  soot  blowers. 

Both  main  engines  exhaust  at  26 
inches  vacuum  into  a  common  con- 
denser having  an  effective  cooling  sur- 
face of  2,760  square  feet  through  cop- 
per-nickle  alloy  tubes  fitted  into  tube 
sheets  of  the  same  material.  The  air 
ejectors  are  of  the  Wheeler  make,  hav- 
ing a  free  air  handling  capacity  of  65 
pounds  per  hour.  Water  circulation  is 
effected  by  a  14"  single  stage  turbo- 
driven  Warren  centrifugal  pump  cap- 
able of  delivering  5,000  gallons  of  sea 
water   per    minute.    Two   electrically 


driven  Warren  94  gpm  pumps  are  used 
for  condensate,  one  being  for  stand-by. 
Two  vertical  simplex  12"  x  V//'  x  24" 
feed  pumps  of  the  same  make  are  em- 
ployed for  the  return  of  water  to  the 
boilers;  feed  water  heating  being  ac- 
complished by  a  Davis  multi-coil  unit 
with  a  capacity  of  54,000  pounds  per 
hour,  from  100  degrees  to  225  degrees. 

Besides  the  two  V/i  hp  Schutte  & 
Koerting  electrically  driven  gear  pump 
sets  used  for  forced  feed  prime  mover 
lubrication,  the  other  ship's  pumps  in- 
clude: two  W^arren  fire-and-bilge 
pumps  14"  x  10"  X  12"  of  the  horizon- 
tal duplex  type;  one  Westco,  horizon- 
tal self-priming,  electrically  driven 
sanitary  pump,  120  gpm;  one  cold 
fresh  water  450  gph  pump  of  the  same 
type  and  one  30  gpm  hot  fresh  water 
pump,  also  of  the  same  type  and  make. 

The  lubricating  oil  is  centrifuged  by 
a  No.  12  Sharpies  purifier.  Two  Coch- 
rane 6,100-gallon  capacity  conical 
shaped  oil  removal  filters,  connected 
between  the  condensate  drains  and 
feed-and-filter  tank,  protect  the  feed 
water  against  oil  contamination,  the 
back-washing  being  accomplished  by 
pressure-fed  fresh  water  from  feed 
pump  connections. 

The  electrical  power  for  all  purposes 


PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Length,  O.A 300'0" 

Length,  B.P 282'0" 

Breadth  at  water  line 46'3" 

Breadth  outside  guards 65'0" 

Molded  depth   20'0" 

Draft,  mean,  light,  service 9'6" 

Total  shaft  horsepower 3600 

Speed    1 6.45  knots 
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steam  on  the  Pocahontas  is  generated  in 
three  Combustion  Engineering  Co.  boilers  at 
}00  psi  and  200'  F.  superheat.  Two  of  these 
boilers  normally  take  care  of  operation,  the 
third  being  a  stand-by.  The  central  boiler  is 
shown  here  looking  betiieen  the  port  and 
starboard  boilers 


/Ih  Unte^ed^Uta  (^eoLfinaoatLHXf.  Ste<i4n  jb^oe 


Here  is  shown  one  of  the  two  Skinner  Una- 
floii'  engines  that  drive  the  twin  screws  of 
the  Pocahontas.  Each  of  these  engines  has 
four  cylinders,  lOYz"  bore  by  20"  stroke 
and  develops  1800  shp  at  215  rpm  when  sup- 
plied with  steam  at  iOO  psi  and  200°  F. 
superheat  and  when  exhausting  into  26-inch 
vacuum.  The  performance  of  these  engines 
is  claimed  to  be  vibrationless 
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is  produced  by  three  self-contained, 
50  kw,  110  volt,  direct  current  West- 
inghouse  generators  driven  by  single 
stage  impulse  turbines  operating  on 
300  psi  of  steam  at  625  degrees  total 
temperature.  Power  distribution  is  ef- 
fected through  the  latest  type  dead- 
front  switchboard,  of  Pringle  manu- 
facture, centrally  located  behind  the 
main  engine  control  station. 

Throughout  the  public  rooms  and 
officers'  quarters  modern,  indirect 
lighting  is  employed.  Inter  communi- 
cation is  by  sound-powered  telephone. 
A  dual  engine  telegraph  system  and 
helm  control  allows  the  ship  to  be 
handled  from  either  the  pilot  house  or 
the  after  boat  deck.  For  amusement 
purposes,  a  special  high  grade  radio 
receiver  distributes  entertainment 
through  a  loud  speaker  system.  For 
passenger  use,  as  well  as  vessel  opera- 
tion, a  ship-to-shore  telephone  system 
has  been  installed  on  the  promenade 
deck. 

Construction  was  commenced  on  the 
Pocahontas  last  March  and  her  launch- 
ing took  place  on  September  16,  1940. 
Delivered  to  her  owner  fully  furnished 
and  in  operating  condition,  her  cost  is 
understood  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,225,000,  her  owner  having  sup- 
plied to  the  shipbuilder  all  of  the  culi- 
nary equipment  and  expensive  furnish- 
ings throughout. 


Top.  A  corner  of  the  promenade  deck  galley 

uhich  serves  both  the  dining  saloon  and  the 

lunch  counter 


Center.  The  main  dining  saloon  with  tables 

set  for  the  banquet  given  the  shipbuilders 

by  the  owner  before  delivery 


Bottom.  Unobstructed  4}'  x  60'  dance  floor 
with  orchestra  platform  in  background 


m*   iH.! 
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MORTHWEST 


by  Daniel  L.  Pratt 

As  of  March  15  th 


T^vo  Major  Events 

By  the  time  this  magazine  reaches 
its  readers,  two  events  of  major  impor- 
tance in  shipbuilding  activities  in  the 
Northwest  will  have  been  recorded  and 
new  ones  will  be  in  the  offing.  Immi- 
nent at  the  time  of  writing  is  the  lay- 
ing of  the  first  destroyer  keel  in  the 
now  practically  complete  Seattle  plant 
of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  first  of  25  that  are  to  be  built 
by  the  Navy  at  a  total  contracted  cost 
of  $179,500,000.  Also  scheduled  in  the 
next  ten  days  is  the  delivery  by  the 
Tacoma  plant  of  this  same  company  of 
the  C-1  type  carrier,  the  Cape  Alava, 
the  first  to  be  completed  in  a  North- 
west yard  under  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission's program. 

Yard  Construction  Records 

With  the  new  plant  of  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  company  completed,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  remarkable  speed 
of  its  construction.  Driving  of  pilings 
for  the  craneways  was  not  started  until 
October  6th,  for  the  shipways  October 


11th  and  for  the  bulkheads  October 
13th.  Dredging  was  begun  October  4th 
with  suction  dredges  and  completed 
October  21st.  The  office  building  was 
started  November  1st,  mold  loft  struc- 
tures December  5th,  warehouse  De- 
cember 9th,  the  steel  fabrication  struc- 
ture November  27th,  power  building 
December  19th  and  machine  shop  De- 
cember 10th.  Charles  W.  Fitton,  engi- 
neer and  constructor,  who  also  had 
charge  of  the  erection  of  the  Tacoma 
plant,  is  given  much  credit  by  J.  A. 
McEachern  for  his  outstanding  work 
at  the  Seattle  plant,  where  not  the 
slightest  delay  has  occurred  in  spite  of 
the  yard's  size  and  intricate  facilities. 

Cape  Alava  Completed 

Virtually  ready  for  sea,  the  new  C-1 
type  motorship  Cape  Alava  is  expected 
to  be  delivered  to  the  American  ]\Iail 
Line  about  March  21st.  She  was  tenta- 
tively scheduled  to  be  lifted  at  the 
Tood-Seattle  Dry  Docks  for  final  bot- 
tom cleaning  and  painting  March  19th, 
after  which  she  was  to  make  trial  trips, 
probably  INIarch  20th  or  21st.  She  is 
the  first  of  two  assigned  to  the  trans- 


pacific service,  the  other  being  the  C-1 
Cape  Flattery  under  construction  at 
the  same  yard,  and  due  for  delivery  in 
April.  Motor  tests  of  the  Cape  Alava 
have  already  been  made  at  Tacoma. 
The  4,000-hp  diesel  engines  were  sub- 
mitted to  dock  trials  over  a  period  of 
several  days  and  engineers,  inspectors 
and  yard  officials  expressed  enthusias- 
tic approval  of  the  performance,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  four 
other  ships  of  this  type,  on  order  at 
the  Tacoma  yard,  are  to  have  the  same 
power  plants. 

Five  Tankers  for  Tacoma 

Revealed  in  the  announcement  by 
R.  J.  Lamont,  president  of  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  is  the  most 
important  news  of  the  month  for  the 
Puget  Sound  district,  in  the  shape  of 
an  order  for  five  Navy  tankers  which 
will  be  built  at  the  Tacoma  plant. 
These  new  vessels  will  cost  about  $2,- 
000,000  each,  and  to  handle  them  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Tacoma  plant 
to  add  two  new  ways  and  employ  about 
a  thousand  new  men.  The  tankers  will 
be    twin-screw    motorships   of   about 


M.  S.  C  ape  Aliit.i  Iciiiiitg  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.  yard  at  Taianui  jm   ,l,lni-i\  al  S,alll, 
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300  feet  length  and  from  18  months  to 
two  years  will  be  required  to  complete 
them.  From  1500  to  1800  men  are 
already  employed  at  the  Tacoma  plant 
where  a  fleet  of  eleven  ships  is  under 
construction  for  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Lamont  said  that  negotia- 
tions for  the  construction  of  two  great 
luxury  liners  which  could  be  converted 
into  aircraft  carriers  was  still  in  prog- 
ress but  had  not  yet  reached  a  definite 
stage.  The  two  vessels  would  cost  about 
fifty  millions. 

Yale  To  Be  Floating  Hotel 

The  35-year-old  famous  passenger 
steamer  Yale,  once  the  pride  of  the 
California  coastwise  service,  has  been 
sold  by  the  Matson  Line  to  the  Seims- 
Drake-Puget  Sound  Co.,  contractors 
on  several  Alaska  airports,  who  plan  to 
use  her  as  a  floating  hotel  for  work- 
men. She  has  been  moved  out  of  the 
boneyard  near  Antioch,  Calif.,  taken 
to  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  to  fit  her  out  for  sea  duty,  and 
her  ne.xt  stop  will  probably  be  Seattle 
where  she  will  be  refitted  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  she  is  to  be  used. 

Coast  Guard  Radio  Station 

Plans  for  a  new  $220,000  radio  sta- 
tion for  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  on  Puget 
Sound  have  been  approved  by  Capt. 
W.  H.  Munter,  district  commander  at 
Seattle.  The  site  selected  is  a  100-acre 
tract  in  the  IMeadowdale  district  about 
five  miles  north  of  Edmonds — about 
20  miles  north  of  Seattle.  Work  on  the 
new  station  is  expected  to  start  about 
July  1st  and  to  be  completed  by  fall. 
There  will  be  a  building  housing  the 
most  up-to-date  equipment  available, 
a  barracks  for  a  crew  of  fifteen  men, 
and  smaller  buildings  for  storage. 

Alaska  King  Crabs 

Several  boatloads  of  scientists  and 
fishermen  have  left  Seattle  for  Alaska 
to  make  further  surveys  of  possibilities 
for  developing  a  King  crab  industry. 
Last  fall  the  fishing  boat  Dorothy 
brought  some  of  these  denizens  of  the 
deep  back  to  Seattle  after  a  cruise  made 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  They  ranged  up 
to  16  pounds  in  weight,  with  leg  spread 
of  54  inches.  The  Government  is  inter- 
ested in  establishing  an  Alaska  King 
crab  canning  industry  to  compete  with 
the  Japanese,  who  have  been  import- 
ing much  of  the  product  into  our  mar- 


Late  in  the  month,  on  March  2  3,  it  was  announced  that  contracts 
for  more  than  $10,000,000  in  new  naval  auxiliary  vessels  had  been 
awarded  to  Puget  Sound  yards  and  $2,5  00,000  to  Oregon  firms. 
These  are  allocated  as  follow^s: 

Winslow^  Marine  RaiWay  &  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Seattle, 
with  plant  at  Winslow^  on  Bainbridge  Island,  for  steel  mine  sw^eepers, 
$7,500,000. 

J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Tacoma,  four  ^vooden 
mine  sweepers,  $1,250,000. 

Tacoma  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  four  w^ooden  mine  S'sveepers, 
$1,250,000;  Western  Boat  Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  t^vo  mine  sw^eepers, 
$650,000. 

Eight  13  5-foot  mine  sw^eepers  have  been  aw^arded  to  Oregon 
plants,  four  to  the  Astoria  Marine  Equipment  Co.  and  four  to  Kruse 
&  Banks,  North  Bend. 


kets.  The  purse-seiners  Champion  and 
Locks,  equipped  with  otter  trawl  and 
tangle  nets,  sailed  recently  to  carry  on 
the  research  and  the  Dorothy  left  on 
her  second  trip  February  16th. 

Kvichak  Sinks  in  Deep  Water 

It  was  hoped  for  a  time  to  save  the 
U.  S.  Army  transport  Kvichak,  re- 
ported in  the  last  issue  as  wrecked  in 
northern  British  Columbia,  but  a  sud- 
den and  untimely  gale  on  March  5th 
swept  the  vessel  off  into  80  feet  of 
water.  The  Pacific  Salvage  Co.  of  Van- 
couver, which  undertook  salvage  op- 
erations had  moved  the  vessel  100  feet 
in  an  effort  to  refloat  her  and  with  fa- 
vorable weather  for  another  24  hours 
might  have  saved  her.  Under  present 
conditions  salvage  operations  have 
been  abandoned.  The  vessel  went  on 
Sisters  Rocks,  Finlayson  Channel,  on 
January  27th  while  en  route  from  Se- 
attle to  Alaska  with  a  large  cargo  of 
equipment  and  supplies  for  Alaska 
Army  airports. 

Cradle  and  All 

When  a  boat  is  cradled  before  being 
lifted  for  stowage  on  a  steamship — 
that's  routine.  But  when  a  vessel  is  put 
in  her  cradle  at  her  home  port  and  then 
proceeds  24  miles  in  the  cradle  under 
her  own  power — that's  news.  And 
that's  just  what  the  Foss  Co.  did  with 
their  Foss  No.  11,  a  50-foot  diesel  tug 
which  they  recently  sold  to  the  Navy. 
The  boat  was  cradled  at  their  Tacoma 


yard,  then  with  her  200-hp  diesel  en- 
gine, proceeded,  cradle  and  all,  at  a 
speed  of  about  2  mph  to  Seattle,  where 
she  was  loaded  aboard  the  Makiki  of 
the  ^latson  line  for  delivery  in  Manila. 

Ship-Shore  Phones 

Owners  of  vessels  operating  out  of 
Seattle  and  Portland  and  carrying 
radio-phone  equipment  have  been  noti- 
fied by  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.  of  the  opening  of  new  sta- 
tions at  Portland  and  Astoria.  Port- 
land's station  will  be  KQX  and  As- 
toria's KFX.  The  new  stations  are 
available  to  vessels  in  the  Columbia 
River  and  along  the  Washington  and 
Oregon  coasts,  will  transmit  on  2598 
kilocycles  and  receive  on  2206  kilo- 
cycles. 

Adding  To  Seattle's  Harbor 

The  contract  that  has  been  let  to 
the  Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging 
Co.  to  dredge  out  Sammamish  River, 
which  connects  Lake  Washington  and 
Lake  Sammamish,  although  primarily 
a  flood  control  measure,  also  has  a 
commercial  significance.  Lake  Sam- 
mamish, lying  east  of  Lake  Washing- 
ton, is  about  sixteen  miles  long,  and  the 
dredging  and  straightening  out  of  the 
slough  that  connects  them  will  at  least 
make  the  channel  navigable  for  small 
boats  and  scows,  thus  adding  for  cer- 
tain types  of  commerce  over  forty  miles 
of  deep  water  frontage  to  the  Seattle 
Harbor  area. 
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The  yard  of  Lake  Union  Dry  Dock  and  Machine  Company  is  a  lery  busy  place,  recondi- 
tioning and  repairing  many  ships  in  addition  to  the  big  job  of  converting  the  passenger 
and  cargo  liner  City  of  Newport  Neits  into  a  transport 


The  Austin  Co.  has  been  awarded  a 
$677,500  contract  by  the  Navy  for 
construction  of  two  naval  submarine 
net  depots,  one  at  the  new  Naval  am- 
munition depot  at  Indian  Island  near 
the  entrance  to  Puget  Sound  and  the 
other  at  the  Naval  fuel  depot,  Middle 
and  Orchard  Points  at  the  entrance  to 
Rich  Passage  on  the  way  in  to  the 

Bremerton  Navy  Yard. 

*  *     * 

Appropriation  of  $750,000  for  three 
new  major  light  stations  in  Alaska  have 
been  recommended  in  Congress.  They 
would  be  established  by  the  Coast 
Guard  at  Caton  Island,  Cape  Edge- 
cumbe  and  at  Smith  Island  in  Prince 
William  Sound.  Each  would  have  pow- 
erful landfall  lights,  radio  beacons  and 
fog  signals. 

"¥         "^         '¥ 

Units  of  the  fleet  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  will  start  leaving  for 
Alaska  about  April  15th.  The  survey 
ship  Explorer,  newest  and  finest  of  the 
fleet,  is  at  the  plant  of  the  Lake  Union 
Drydock  &  INIachine  Works  overhaul- 
ing in  preparation  for  her  second  sea- 
son's work.  The  vessel  showed  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  last  year.  This  sea- 
son she  will  again  go  to  the  western 
Aleutians  and  will  be  under  command 
of  Commander  F.  B.  T.  Siems.  She  was 
built  in  Seattle  by  the  Lake  Washing- 
ton Shipyards. 

*  *      * 

1941  regulations  as  announced  by 
Secretary  Ickes  gives  Alaska  fisher- 
men 1 2  to  24  more  hours  a  week  to  take 
iheir  catch  this  season  in  the  north. 


The  well-known  steamship  Silver- 
ado of  the  McCormick  Steamship  Co. 

has  been  chartered  by  the  Quartermas- 
ter Department  of  the  Army.  She  will 
load  two  full  cargoes  of  lumber  from 
the  Columbia  River  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Slated  to  be  operated  as  a 
transport,  it  is  understood  that  she  will 
be  manned  by  officers  and  crew  selected 
by  the  Army.  A  total  of  8,000.000  feet 
of  lumber,  it  is  understood,  will  be  pur- 
chased in  the  Northwest  for  Hawaiian 

delivery. 

*  *     * 

It  is  reported  that  four  of  the  steam- 
driven  turbine  vessels  being  fabricated 
at  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding 
Corporation's  Tacoma  plant  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Isthmian 
Steamship  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation.  The  vessels 
are  of  the  C-3  type,  the  largest  and 
fastest  cargo  vessels  built  under  the 
Maritime  Commission  program. 

*  *     * 

The  Alaska  Line's  freighter  Colum- 
bia has  been  at  Todd's  for  overhauling 
previous  to  being  placed  in  service 
March  22nd,  two  months  earlier  than 
usual.  This  has  been  made  necessary 
by  the  company's  decision  to  run  three 
sailings  a  week  to  Seward  instead  of 
two  as  in  the  past.  The  Columbia  will 
make  her  first  sailing  to  Nome,  as 
usual,  leaving  Seattle  May  30th. 

*  *     * 

Going  north  aboard  the  steamer 
Yukon,  sailing  from  Seattle  on  March 
8th,  was  John  B.  Wilson,  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  motorship  Boxer  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Indian  .Affairs.  The 
Boxer  was  frozen  in  near  Bethel  last 


fall  after  she  was  disabled  by  a  broken 
propeller.  Mr.  Wilson  will  go  to  Seward 
on  the  Yukon,  thence  by  rail  to  .Anchor- 
age and  by  airplane  to  Bethel.  .\  Gov- 
ernment vessel  will  tow  the  Boxer  back 
to  Seattle  for  overhauling  and  outfit- 
ting for  this  season's  service. 
*     *     * 

The  25-year-old  wooden  steamship 
Redwood  City,  built  by  the  Pacific 
American  Fisheries,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  .\rmy  and  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  transport  to  take  the 
place  of  the  recently  wrecked  Kvi- 
chak.  She  is  to  be  prepared  for  service 
by  the  Lake  Union  Drydock  & 
Machine  Co. 

A.  H.  Beisel,  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Lines  at 
Seattle,  was  host  to  a  group  of  seven- 
teen transportation  leaders  from  Se- 
attle and  Portland  at  the  recent  cere- 
monies upon  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
pany's new  liner  America  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. .  .  .  John  Barthrop,  district 
freight  agent  for  the  McCormick 
Steamship  Co.  at  Seattle  and  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Coast  Artillery  Reserve, 
has  been  called  for  a  year's  active  serv- 
ice with  the  transport  division,  quar- 
termaster's department  and  reported 
for  duty  March  6th.  .  .  .  Ivor  James, 
G.  P.  A.  of  the  Northland  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  just  returned  from  a  month's 
swing  through  California  where  he 
contacted  various  travel  bureaus  and 
agents,  and  reports  that  from  his  ob- 
servations, tourist  movement  through 
the  Northwest  and  Alaska  will  not 
only  be  heavy  this  summer,  but  may 
possibly  break  all  previous  records — 
H.  C.  Hanson,  Seattle  naval  architect, 
after  a  short  sojourn  at  home,  left  again 
recently  for  Washington  to  continue 
the  campaign  to  obtain  for  Northwest 
boat  builders  a  share  of  the  contracts 
for  small  wooden  auxiliary  vessels.  Mr. 
Hanson  represents  Associated  Boat 
Builders  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 
.  .  .  'W.  C.  Nickum,  naval  architect  of 
Seattle,  has  been  in  Washington  on  a 
similar  mission  with  representatives  of 
the  Seattle  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Corporation  and  the  Ballard  Marine 
Railway  Co.  Mr.  Nickum  has  been 
very  active  in  connection  with  maritime 
and  Navy  work  and  is  maintaining  a 
large  staff  in  Seattle. 
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New  Diesel- Electric 
Auto  Ferry 

For  New  York  Harbor 


Captain  Thor  Bjortness  in  the  pilot  house  of 
M.  S.  Gotham 


The  Gotham,  a  new  185-foot  diesel- 
electric  ferry  to  be  operated  by  the 
Brooklyn-Richmond  Ferry  Company 
on  the  run  between  69th  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, and  St.  George,  Staten  Island, 
passed  all  her  tests  during  extensive 
trial  runs  on  March  12  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  A  950-horsepower  General 
Motors  diesel  engine  generates  the  elec- 
tric power  which  drives  the  hull.  She  is 
the  third  of  four  vessels  on  the  line's 
building  program,  and  was  launched  in 


January  at  the  Jakobson  Shipyards, 
Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island.  Speed  trials 
were  made  over  a  half  mile  course  and 
the  average  of  windward  and  leeward 
runs  gave  12.7  miles  per  hour. 

The  ship  carries  two  3000-gallon 
tanks  of  oil  and  is  designed  to  use  100 
gallons  of  oil  per  hour.  She  has  a 
draft  of  eight  feet  six  inches  empty 
and  nine  feet  six  inches  when  fully 
loaded.  The  GIVI  diesel  installed  is  a 
two-cycle  12-cylinder  model.  The  com- 


Propiihiott  power  for  M.  S.  Gotham  is  generated  in  this  V-12-2  cycle 
General  Motors  diesel  engine 


plete  power  plant,  including  generator 
and  all  electric  propulsion  equipment, 
was  furnished  by  General  Motors. 

This  plant  is  so  compact  that  the  en- 
gine room  contains  ample  space  for  the 
engineer  to  care  for  any  part  of  his  ma- 
chinery. According  to  ferry  line  officials 
the  ship  should  make  the  69th  Street 
run  in  about  ten  minutes. 

Representatives  from  the  Electric 
Ferry  Company,  General  Motors  Die- 
sel Engine  Division,  Jakobson  Ship- 
yards, and  Eads  Johnson, Inc.  (Marine 
engineers  and  naval  architects),  de- 
signers of  the  ferry,  made  the  trip  along 
with  two  members  of  the  United  States 
Steamboat  Inspection  Bureau. 

NORTHWEST  NEWS 

(Continued  from  page  52 ) 

.  .  .  Commander  A.  M.  Sobieralski  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
has  been  acting  inspector  in  charge  of 
the  Seattle  station  temporarily  succeed- 
ing Commander  F.  H.  Hardy  who  is 
on  leave.  .  .  .  Coast  Guard  Capt.  Geo. 
W.  David,  engineer  officer  of  the  Se- 
attle district,  after  a  service  of  thirty- 
nine  years,  will  be  retired  June  1st.  He 
is  now  on  leave  which  will  extend  to 
June  1st  when  he  will  relinquish  his 
duties,  having  reached  the  retirement 
age  of  64  years.  He  will  be  succeeded 
in  this  district  by  Commander  Henry 
Charles  Roach  who  will  be  sent  to 
Seattle  from  New  York  April  15th.  .  .  . 
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by  K.  M.  Walker 


CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

An  86-acre  tract  on  Terminal  Island, 
bordering  on  Cerritos  Channel  (the 
waterlane  separating  the  island  from 
the  mainland  and  connecting  Los  An- 
geles and  Long  Beach  inner  harbors), 
is  now  rapidly  taking  form  as  a  modern 
eight-way  shipbuilding  plant.  This  is 
one  of  seven  new  yards  financed  by 
National  Defense  funds  and  designed 
to  build  the  200  standard  cargo  vessels 
which  the  Commission  has  ordered  as 
emergency  tonnage. 

The  Bechtel  McCone-Parsons  Cor- 
poration are  building  the  yard  includ- 
ing bulk  heading,  piers,  ways,  track- 
age, cranes,  shops  and  offices.  It  is 
claimed  that  orders  for  equipment, 
tools  and  material  total  over  $2,500,- 
000.  Thirty-one  of  the  standard  cargo 
vessels  have  been  assigned  for  con- 
struction to  the  California  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  who  will  operate  the  yard. 

Work  is  being  rushed  on  this  $5,000,- 
000  plant,  with  day  and  night  shifts 
going  full  blast,  and  it  is  predicted  that 
the  first  keel  will  be  laid  in  June. 

John  McCone,  president  of  Bechtel 
McCone-Parsons  is  president  also  of 
the  California  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion. The  31  standardized  cargo  ves- 
sels will  cost,  it  is  estimated,  approxi- 
mately $50,000,000. 

PORT  OFFICIALS  MEET 

The  California  Association  of  Port 
Authorities  met  on  March  7th  at  Los 
Angeles  and  amended  their  working 
agreement  to  provide  for  a  standard 
committee  on  tariffs  and  port  practices. 
The  amendment  provides  that  this 
committee  shall  consist  of  the  officials 
of  the  member  bodies  who  actually 
handle  traffic  matters  and  that  it  shall 
annually  elect  its  own  chairman  and 
vice  chairman. 


A  coordinating  committee  from  the 
North  West  Marine  Terminal  Asso- 
ciation will  consider  matters  of  mutual 
interest  affecting  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast.  ^Members  appointed  to  this 
committee  are:  J.  F.  Marias,  chair- 
man; A.  H.  Abel,  F.  D.  Parr,  G.  H. 
Moore  and  W.  D.  Lamport. 

President  Arbogast,  owing  to  pres- 
sure of  private  business,  tendered  his 
resignation.  The  association  refused  to 
accept  it  until  the  end  of  his  term  of 
office  and  recommended  that  its  execu- 
tive committee  arrange  for  the  con- 
tinued affiliation  of  Arbogast  with  the 
association  in  recognition  of  his  three 
years'  service  in  helping  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  the  inter-port  agreement 
which  recently  received  approval  by 
the  U.  S.  INIaritime  Commission. 


NEW  BETHLEHEM  YARD 
AT  SAN  PEDRO 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
Shipbuilding  Division,  was  granted  a 
permit  by  the  U.  S.  Engineers  office  to 
construct  additional  shipbuilding  fa- 
cilities at  its  present  ship  repair  plant 
on  the  east  side  of  the  main  channel  of 
Los  Angeles  harbor.  This  permit  was 
granted  after  all  parties  interested  had 
been  advised  of  the  proposed  plans 
and  invited  to  file  any  objections  based 
on  navigation  interests. 

According  to  the  plans  broadcast  by 
the  L'.  S.  Engineers  office,  it  is  proposed 
to  build  a  bulkhead  wharf,  an  out- 
fitting wharf,  launching  ways  and  an 
extension  of  the  existing  slip.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  dredge  to  a  30-foot  depth 
and  to  use  the  material  dredged  for  a 
fill  back  of  the  bulkhead  wharf.  The 
plan  shows  two  large  shipbuilding 
ways,  each  of  which  is  100  feet  wide 
and  will  take  two  destroyers  side  by 
side.  On  each  side  of  each  way  is  a 
tower  crane  track  way  26  feet  wide. 
Between  the  two  central  crane  wavs  is 


As  we  go  to  press,  comes  the 
cheering  news  that  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia firms  are  being  awarded 
contracts  for  the  construction  of 
auxiliary  craft  for  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 

The  Carson  Boat  Company 
of  Terminal  Island,  Los  Angeles, 
is  to  build  two  mine  sweepers  at 
$650,000  for  the  pair.  The  San 
Diego  Marine  Construction  Co. 
is  allocated  four  large  sweepers 
for  a  total  of  $1,300,000.  The 
South  Coast  Company,  New- 
port Beach,  has  an  order  for  six 
sweepers  with  a  total  cost  of 
$2,000,000.  The  Harbor  Boat 
Company,  E^ast  San  Pedro, 
pulled  down  a  contract  for  four 
sweepers  at  $1,300,000. 

These  are  all  of  wood  con- 
struction. The  four  contracts 
total  $5,250,000. 


a  welding  slab  42  feet  wide  extending 
the  full  length  of  the  ways.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  southern  crane  way 
is  a  similar  welding  slab. 

With  this  arrangement  of  ship- 
building facilities,  the  San  Pedro  plant 
of  Bethlehem  will  be  able  to  erect  four 
destroyers  or  two  large  commercial 
hulls  simultaneously  and  will  have 
ample  outfitting  dock  space  to  take 
care  of  these  hulls  in  the  water. 

FIRST  NAV.AL  LAUNCHING 
IN  LOS  ANGELES 

Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles,  with  a  finely  equipped  yard 
on  Terminal  Island,  is  making  rapid 
progress  on  a  group  of  15  boats  for  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  The  censorship  on  naval 
work  these  days  will  not  permit  us  to 
say  more  about  these  craft  than  that 
they  are  60  feet  long  and  self-propelled. 
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The  first  boat  was  launched  on  March 
8  and  she  is  the  first  U.  S.  Navy  craft 
launched  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor  since 
the  former  World  War. 

SECOND  C-1  LAUNCHED 
AT  CONSOLIDATED 

On  March  27,  the  Consolidated 
Steel  Corporation  yard  on  the  Long 
Beach  inner  harbor  channel,  launched 
the  second  of  four  C-I  cargo  steamers 
being  built  for  the  LT.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  This  vessel  has  been  al- 
located to  the  New  York  and  Cuba 
Mail  Line  and  was  christened  Agwi- 
prince  by  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Simmons, 
niece  of  Robert  Stone,  the  president  of 
that  line. 

Launching  at  this  yard  is  by  the  side- 
wise  method  and  the  way  is  long  enough 
so  that  the  whole  of  one  vessel  and  part 
of  another  are  simultaneously  under 
erection.  Thus,  when  Agwiprince  slid 


off  into  the  channel,  more  than  half  of 
the  hull  of  the  third  ship  was  left  on 
the  way.  The  keel  for  half  of  the  fourth 
ship  and  for  the  rest  of  the  third  ship 
were  promptly  laid  in  the  vacated 
space. 

Agwiprince  was  shunted  to  the  out- 
fitting dock  alongside  Cape  Mendo- 
cino, the  first  of  the  quartet.  This  latter 
ship  is  scheduled  for  official  trials  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  month. 

FRANK  HIGBEE  PROMOTED 

Lieut.  Comdr.  Frank  Higbee,  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard,  has  for  some  time  been 
in  command  of  the  San  Pedro  Coast 
Guard  as  assistant  to  Captain  L.  L. 
Bennet  in  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles 
district.  Higbee  has  now  been  pro- 
moted to  Captain  of  the  Post  in  charge 
of  enforcing  harbor  rules  for  ports  of 
Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach  and  San 
Diego. 
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HARBOR  IMPROVEMENT 

While  San  Diego  Bay  has  been  long 
recognized,  by  those  who  follow  the 
sea,  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  na- 
tural harbors,  the  prevailing  shallow 
water  has  precluded  its  full  use  by  deep 
draft  vessels.  To  overcome  this,  six  big 
dredges  are  now  at  work  pumping  mud 
from  as  many  different  areas  and  de- 
positing the  dredged  materia,l  along 
the  shores  to  create  new  land  and  re- 
claim marsh  areas.  Of  the  original  area 
of  twenty-two  square  miles,  less  than 
half  has  been  of  use  to  any  but  shallow 
draft  vessels.  This  area  will  be  reduced 
to  about  fifteen  square  miles,  through 
the  deposit  of  dredged  soil  to  create 
new  shore  lands,  but  all  of  the  fifteen 
square  miles  will  eventually  be  deep 
water.  A  charter  appropriation  of 
$150,000  annually  for  port  develop- 
ment is  now  matched  almost  five  to  one 
by  Government  funds  and  the  result  is 
a  rapid  stepping  up  of  the  original 
program. 

The  big  dredge  Tualatin  is  operating 
at  the  channel  entrance  to  cut  off  the 
tip  end  of  North  Island  and  straighten 
the  entrance.  Another  is  dredging  at 
the  foot  of  E  Street  to  fill  the  base  of 
the  new  pier  being  built  immediately 
south  of  the  Broadway  Pier.  Others 
are  at  work  in  both  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  bay  on  a  program  which, 


even  with  the  Government  carrying 
the  heavy  end,  will  require  years  to 
accomplish. 

FLEXIBLE  COUPLINGS 
FOR  TUNA  CLIPPERS 

When  Guy  Silva's  tuna  clipper 
Emma  R.  S.,  which  sustained  a  broken 
crankshaft  on  her  last  voyage,  was 
laid  up  at  the  San  Diego  Marine  Con- 
struction Company's  shipyard,  Capt. 
Silva  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  design  and  install  an  inge- 
nious flexible  coupling  at  the  tail  shaft 
and  another  at  the  thrust  shaft.  This 
coupling  utilizes  a  series  of  radial  pins 
recessed  into  the  face  of  the  coupling 
flanges  and  fitted  with  rubber  bush- 
ings. It  absorbs  thrust  in  both  direc- 
tions and  will  accommodate  variations 
in  alignment,  both  angular  and  axial, 
within  all  possible  limits  of  change  in 
hull  shape.  Tuna  vessel  owners  are 
watching  this  improvement  with 
marked  interest  and,  if  generally 
adopted,  it  should  materially  reduce 
the  heavy  towing  bills  and  repair  costs 
shouldered  by  underwriters. 

YARD  NOTES 

The  Martinolich  Shipyard,  which 
moved  from  Tacoma  to  San  Diego  the 
latter  part  of  1940,  is  developing  to- 
ward a  yard  of  major  importance.  The 
new   foundry   is   nearly   finished   and 


soon  will  pour  the  first  heat.  A  new 
2000-ton  marine  railway  is  under  con- 
struction and  the  piling  and  concrete 
work  of  the  centerline  pier  is  finished. 
When  this  railway  is  completed  it  will 
no  longer  be  necessary  for  the  Coro- 
nado  ferries  to  make  the  voyage  to  San 
Pedro  for  drydocking.  The  800-ton 
marine  railway  is  being  kept  busy  and 
as  this  goes  to  press  the  tuna  clipper 
Azoreana  is  on  the  blocks  having  a  new 
keel  installed.  She  is  also  being  rebuilt 
aft  and  a  new  stern,  of  the  long  com- 
promise overhang  type,  added. 

The  Harbor  Boat  Works  has  been 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  eighty-foot,  twin  screw, 
wooden  hull  patrol  boat  for  the  Mexi- 
can Government.  Two  400-horsepower 
diesel  engines  will  give  her  a  speed  of 
about  twenty  miles  an  hour.  The  de- 
sign of  the  hull  has  been  placed  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  Peter  Rask, 
head  of  the  Harbor  Boat  Works,  and 
the  lines  of  the  model  are  of  a  modified 
"V"  bottom.  This  is  rumored  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  construction  program 
by  the  neighboring  republic  and  if  this 
little  ship  proves  satisfactory  others  of 
the  same,  or  improved  and  larger  de- 
sign, will  follow. 

The  Campbell  Machine  Company 
yard  is  loaded  with  Government  work 
as  well  as  its  usually  heavy  run  of  re- 
pair work.  The  big  clipper  Belle  of 
Portugal  is  having  her  stern  remodeled 
and  lengthened  to  the  lines  of  the  new 
overhang  compromise  type. 

LARGE  DEVELOP]\IENT 
IN  GUAYMAS 

The  Mexican  motorship  Nando  Ju- 
nior recently  left  San  Diego  with  ma- 
terial and  equipment  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  Construccione  Nava- 
les  de  Guaymas  shipyard  to  be  built 
at  Guaymas,  Sonora,  Mexico.  Gabriel 
Milhe,  San  Diego  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Marine  Products  Company,  has 
been  appointed  an  executive  of  the  new 
Guaymas  shipyard. 

Gen.  Abelardo  Rodriguez,  former 
president  of  Mexico,  who  recently  pur- 
chased nine  Puget  Sound  trawlers  to 
be  used  in  the  shrimp  fishing  industry 
in  iNIexican  waters,  has  contracted  with 
the  new  Guaymas  yard  for  nine  more 
large  shrimp  boats. 

The  Mexican  Government  also  has 
placed  orders  with  the  new  Guaymas 
yard  for  several  coast  patrol  boats. 
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One  of  America's  Pioneer  Shipyards 
Revitalized  After  Thirteen  Year  Coma 


With  a  contract  to  build  six  light 
cruisers  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  at  a  cost 
of  $120,000,000.  a  newly  organized 
Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company  has 
taken  over  the  old  site  of  the  Wm. 
Cramp  and  Sons  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Company  and  is  transforming 
that  old  plant  into  a  new  shipbuilding 
establishment  equipped  with  all  the 
tools  and  the  technical  organization 
necessary  to  turn  out  modern  commer- 
cial and  naval  vessels. 

Cramp's  yard,  when  it  closed  in 
1927,  was  the  oldest  yard  on  the  Dela- 
ware and,  in  point  of  continuous  ac- 
tivity, perhaps  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States.  The  original  Wm.  Cramp  who 
founded  the  yard  was  born  in  Kensing- 
ton, a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
year  1807  during  the  presidency  of 
Jefferson.  He  was  the  son  of  a  ship  car- 


penter and  in  1830,  after  a  severe 
course  of  training  as  an  apprentice, 
journeyman  and  finally  master  ship 
carpenter,  he  opened  his  own  yard  at 
Kensington  in  1830. 

Here  the  Cramp  family  built  sea- 
going vessels  for  three  generations  of 
American  shipowners.  The  products  of 
this  yard  were  among  the  outstanding 
ships  in  every  class  and  in  every  era  of 
the  century  during  which  the  yard  was 
in  operation.  The  clipper  ship  era,  the 
side  wheel  era,  the  iron  hull  era,  the 
fast  liner  era,  the  coal  burning  Scotch 
boiler  reciprocating  period,  the  oil 
burning  water  tube  boiler  turbine  de- 
velopments and  the  diesel  drive  motor- 
ship  economy  were  all  taken  in  their 
stride  by  this  versatile  and  skillful 
organization. 

More  than  half  a  thousand  ships  slid 
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off  the  ways  of  the  old  yard  and  their 
name  roll  in  American  overseas  trade 
and  .American  naval  engagements 
would  spell  a  complete  history  of 
America  at  sea. 

Now,  after  13  years  of  idleness,  this 
yard  is  again  the  scene  of  intense  ac- 
tivity under  an  organization  of  busi- 
ness men  and  shipbuilders  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  renewed  lease  on  life  for 
perhaps  another  century. 

As  president  the  new  organization 
has  chosen  Mr.  James  Reed,  a  name 
very  well  and  favorably  known  in  ship- 
building circles  on  both  coasts.  Best 
known  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  his 
spectacular  work  as  superintendent  of 
construction  at  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  from  1915  to  1920  and  for  his 
efficient  management  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  and  Highway  District 
during  the  period  1933-37  of  construc- 
tion of  the  world's  longest  single  span 
suspension  bridge;  he  had  also,  during 
the  period  from  1920  to  1933,  held  the 
office  of  General  Manager  in  the  Los 
.\ngeles  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  1920-23;  the  Celite  Corporation, 
1925-29,  and  the  Schlage  Lock  Com- 
pany, 1929-33.  His  long  and  varied 
experiences  in  shipbuilding,  in  manu- 
facturing and  in  general  industrial  af- 
fairs should  be  of  great  value  to  the 
new  firm. 

Tying  the  new  firm  into  the  old 
Cramp  tradition,  is  the  Vice  President 
and  Director,  H.  Birchard  Taylor, 
great  grandson  of  Wm.  Cramp  and  a 
competent  naval  architect  and  marine 
engineer  who  came  up  through  the 
various  grades  in  the  old  Cramp  yard. 
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Joseph  P.  Ripley,  President  of  Har- 
rison Ripley  and  Co.,  bankers,  is  on 
the  board  of  directors.  Rear  Admiral 
Wm.  E.  DuBose,  U.  S.  Navy  Ret.,  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
Commdr.  Ralph  Weyerbaker,  U.  S. 
Navy  Ret.,  and  formerly  of  the  Navy 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  is  General 
Manager  of  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding 
Company. 

It  is  now  expected  that  the  keel  for 
the  first  cruiser,  Hull  No.  531  of 
Cramps  yard,  will  be  laid  about  July 
1st,  and  that  shortly  thereafter  the 
yard  will  be  under  full  steam  ahead 
orders  with  from  2,500  to  4,000  men 
on  the  payroll. 

Delivery  of  cruisers  is  scheduled  to 
start  January  1,  1944,  with  a  bonus  for 
delivery  ahead  of  time  and  a  penalty 
for  delay.  The  entire  organization  is 
being  keyed-up  to  get  the  maximum 
bonus. 

We  know  we  speak  the  thought  of 
the  entire  American  shipbuilding  fra- 
ternity when  we  extend  to  the  Cramp 
Shipbuilding  Company  a  cordial  wel- 


Mr.  James  Reed  (right),  president  of  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company,  tvith  Admiral  Wm.  G. 

Du  Base,  U.  S.  N.  Ret.  (left),  chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  and  H.  Birchard  Taylor, 

vice  president,  examining  the  model  of  a  scout  cruiser 


come  and  hearty  wish  for  the  good  suc- 
cess that  they  so  richly  deserve. 


Oii-ipjecto^  and  Qoa'uUtKiio^ 

Needled  U  V.  S.  M.  G. 


The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  announced  an  exami- 
nation for  construction  inspection  co- 
ordinator in  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission.  The  salary  is  $3,800 
a  year.  Applicants  may  qualify  in  three 
optional  branches:  Hull,  electrical  and 
machinery.  The  maximum  age  limit  is 
sixty-five. 

Applicants  must  have  had  4  years 
of  practical  experience  of  at  least  jour- 
neyman mechanic  grade  on  the  con- 
struction or  repair  of  ocean-going  ves- 
sels. Successful  completion  of  college 
study  in  naval  architecture  or  any 
branch  of  engineering  may  be  used  for 
part  or  all  of  this  general  experience. 
An  additional  4  years  of  experience  in 
supervisory  capacity  is  required.  Two 
years  of  the  total  experience  must  have 
been  gained  in  construction  work  on 


new  vessels,  while  the  remaining  expe- 
rience may  have  been  on  repair  of 
ocean-going  steel  vessels. 

Persons  appointed  will  serve  as  head 
of  the  hull,  electrical,  or  machinery 
units  of  the  inspection  branch  of  the 
Maritime  Commission.  They  will  act 
as  liaison  officers  between  the  home 
office  and  shipyards  at  which  vessel 
construction  is  under  way  in  order  to 
establish  and  maintain  uniformly  high 
standards  of  construction  and  of  equip- 
ment installation. 


!^Hdfijecto^ 


Ship  inspection  positions,  paying 
from  $2,300  to  $3,800  a  year,  are  open 
in  the  Maritime  Commission.  An  ex- 
amination to  secure  these  inspectors 
has  been  announced  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

There  are  hull  inspection  positions 


involving  shipfitting,  welding,  tank 
testing,  and  mold  loft  work.  Machinery 
inspectors  will  be  concerned  with  the 
installation  of  marine  machinery, 
aligning  shaftings,  checking  clearances, 
refrigerating  machinery,  and  wind- 
lasses. The  electrical  inspectors  will 
inspect  the  installation  of  electrical 
equipment  on  ships.  The  inspection  of 
installation  and  construction  of  ship 
joiner  work,  including  noncombustible 
materials,  will  be  the  job  of  joiner 
inspectors. 

Applicants  for  all  these  positions 
must  show  that  their  experience  has 
included  the  interpretation  of  specifica- 
tions and  the  making  of  such  computa- 
tions and  accurate  measurements  as 
are  necessary  to  determine  full  com- 
pliance of  work  with  plans.  Respon- 
sible, practical  experience  in  ship  con- 
struction, involving  the  type  of  work 
pertinent  to  the  duties  of  the  position 
applied  for,  is  required.  Under  certain 
conditions,  a  partial  substitution  may 
be  made  of  college  study.  The  maxi- 
mum age  limit  is  65  years. 

Although  applications  will  be  rated 
as  received  at  the  Commission's  Wash- 
ington office,  qualified  persons  are 
urged  to  file  their  applications  at  once. 
Further  information  and  application 
forms  may  be  obtained  at  any  first  or 
second-class  postoffice,  or  from  the  U. 
S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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First  Sidewise  Launching  on  Atlantic 
Coast  in  Over  Twenty  Years 


On  Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12, 
The  Pusey  and  Jones  Corporation  used 
their  new  side  launching  ways  at  the 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  yard  for  the 
first  time  with  signal  success  when  the 
400-foot,  4400-hp, single-screw,  steam- 
propelled  combination  passenger-cargo 
ship  Marina  serenely,  but  all  too 
quickly  for  the  spectators,  slid  down 
into  the  Christiana  River  at  11:23 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  presence 
of  a  notable  gathering  of  steamship 
and  Government  officials. 

From  the  time  the  ship  commenced 
to  move  until  she  tilted  off  into  the 
water,  only  6^5  secoiids  elapsed,  ac- 
cording to  Edward  A.  Hodge,  marine 


manager  of  the  shipyard,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  launching  and  the  prep- 
arations which  led  up  to  the  initial  at- 
tempt of  the  builder  to  put  a  ship  over- 
board sideways  in  a  two-knot  current 
and  check  her  before  she  should  reach 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

After  all  of  the  keel  blocks  were  re- 
moved, the  ship  was  held  by  four  trig- 
gers at  each  end.  The  hull  was  then 
jacked  riverward  about  one  inch  to 
tighten  the  trigger  ropes,  which  were 
simultaneously  cut,  upon  coincident 
signal  to  the  sponsor,  by  pneumatic 
knives,  actuated  the  instant  Mr. 
Spiegelhalter,  president  of  The  Pusey 
and  Jones  Corporation,  threw  the  mas- 


ter control  lever.  All  operations  were 
carried  out  by  a  system  of  electric  and 
sound  signals  from  a  central  control 
stand  and  every  step  in  the  launching 
came  off  exactly  as  scheduled  without 
the  slightest  damage  to  the  vessel  or 
any  part  of  the  launching  gear. 

This  was  the  first  time  since  the  last 
war  that  a  side  launching  has  been  at- 
tempted on  the  eastern  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

The  keel  of  this  C-l-A  type  ship 
was  laid  last  April  under  a  $1,928,000 
contract  awarded  to  the  builder  by  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission 
in  November,  1939,  following  which, 
the  vessel   was   purchased   from   the 


S.  S.  Marina  entering  the  Christiana  River  6y-,  seconds  after  her  release.  Tugs  at  boti   and  stern  checked  her  before 
she  had  travelled  250  feet.  There  is  a  ttvo-knot  current  in  the  river  at  this  point 
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Mrs.  Jaiin  P.  Domenech, 
sponsor,  had  a  nice  en- 
closure of  her  own  where 
she  could  get  a  healthy 
swing  on  the  bottle 


Government  by  A.  H.  Bull  &  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  and  has  since  been 
altered  in  many  respects  for  the  par- 
ticular service  requirements  of  this 
line,  including  among  other  features 
more  passenger  accommodations, 
heavier  cargo  gear,  special  cargo  ports 
and  refrigerated  cargo  space. 

Mrs.  Juan  P.  Domenech,  the  daugh- 
ter of  A.  H.  Bull  &  Company's  vice 
president,  Miguel  Such,  christened 
the  steamer.  Mr.  Such  is  general  man- 
ager of  the  line's  West  Indies  opera- 
tion and  came  from  Puerto  Rico  to  at- 
tend the  launching.  The  Marina  will 
enter  the  steamship  company's  New 


York-Puerto  Rico  service  in  May  of 
this  year. 

When  loaded,  the  ship,  which  is  of 
the  shelter  deck  type,  will  displace 
1 1,000  tons  and  will  maintain  a  cruis- 
ing speed  of  14  knots  at  a  23-f()ot 
draft.  Her  60-foot  beam  and  molded 
depth  of  37^  feet  will  give  her  a  cargo 
capacity  of  7400  tons  in  five  cargo 
holds,  in  addition  to  which  she  will 
carry  11,000  cubic  feet  of  refrigerated 
cargo. 

Her  total  complement  will  be  59 
persons,  of  whom  twelve  will  be  pas- 
sengers. Her  accommodations  through- 
out are  of  ultra-modern  design,  totally 
fireproof  and  equipped  with  incom- 
bustible furnishings. 

Two  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water-tube 
boilers,  each  capable  of  generating 
18,500  pounds  of  steam  at  450  pounds 
per  square  inch  pressure,  will  actuate 
a  high  and  low  pressure  Allis-Chal- 
mers  turbine  set,  turning  the  single 
propeller  through  a  Falk  double  re- 
duction gear  unit.  This  plant  produces 
propulsion  power  at  the  economical 
fuel  rate  of  0.61  pounds  per  shaft 
horsepower  per  hour.  The  majority  of 
Marina's  auxiliaries  are  electrically 
driven  through  power  from  two  250- 
kw  turbo  generators,  which  also  pro- 
vide current  in  port  to  operate  the 
fourteen  electric  cargo  winches. 
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(Continued  from  page  45) 


operation  it  is  desirable  to  cruise  at 
very  low  ship  speed  for  several  hours. 
While  following  the  tuna  schools  and 
fishing  is  in  progress,  the  refrigeration 
loads  are  rather  high;  however,  under 
these  conditions,  the  speed  of  the  ves- 
sel varies  with  the  movement  of  the 
school  so  that  the  propulsion  load  va- 
ries considerably.  Finally,  with  a  full 
cargo  requiring  a  substantial  refrig- 
eration load  in  addition  to  other  aux- 
iliary load,  the  generating  plant  has 
sufficient  capacity  to  propel  the  vessel 
at  80  to  90  per  cent  of  its  "light"  run- 
ning speed. 

Refrigeration 

The  refrigeration  process  includes 
three  definite  operations,  namely,  pri- 
mary cooling,  sharp  freezing  and  dry 
storage.  The  tuna  are  caught  by  pole 


and  line,  and  are  immediately  passed 
uncleaned  through  the  main  hatch  to 
one  of  the  14  storage  tanks  containing 
water  cooled  to  28°  F.  This  removes 
the  bodv  heat.  The  chilled  sea  water 


S.  S.  Marina  ready  to  slide  down  the  nays,  ex- 
hibits the  beautiful  symmetry  of  line  and  finish 
that  is  characteristic  of  Pusey  and  Jones  hulls 


is  then  pumped  out  of  the  tank  and 
zero  brine  substituted,  lowering  the 
temperature  to  20°  F.  within  a  few 
hours.  After  the  fish  are  lowered  to 
the  same  temperature,  all  brine  is 
drawn  off  and  further  refrigeration  is 
maintained  by  ammonia  coils  until  the 
temperature  reaches  8°  F.;  thus  the 
fish  are  kept  in  dry  condition  until  un- 
loaded in  port.  The  storage  tanks  are 
insulated  with  4-inch  sheet  cork. 


List  of  Auxiliary  Motors 

Xo. 

Refrigeration  Compressor 2 

1 

Bait  Pumps    2 

Condenser  Pumps 2 

Brine  Pumps   2 

Bilge  Pump 1 

Brine  Circulating  Pumps 14 

.Ammonia  Compressor  1 

Fuel  Transfer  Pump 1 

Fathometer  M.  G.  Set 1 

Blowers  (Pressure)   2 

Blower   (Exhaust)    2 

Deck  Pump   1 

Steering  Gear 1 

.Anchor  Winch  1 

Cargo  Winch  1 

.Additional  motors  for  the  compressed  air  and  fresh  water  systems  and  the  lighting 
load  brings  the  total  connected  load  to  approximately  300  hp. 


HP 

Rpm 

Volt 

Phase 

40 

1750 

440 

3 

40 

1750 

25 

1150 

440 

3 

10 

1740 

440 

3 

10 

1740 

440 

3 

10 

1740 

440 

3 

3 

1160 

440 

3 

IH 

1160 

110 

1 

V4 

1725 

110 

1 

1/2 

1725 

440 

3 

V4 

1 

1750 

110 

1 

1 

1750 

440 

3 

10 

850 

440 

3 

7/ 

795 

440 

3 
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Flotsam  and  Jetsam 


A  couple  of  Beachcomber 
Scouts  off  Indo-China 


From  Here  and  There 


RECORD  SAIL  RUNS 
CALIFORNIA  TO  AUCKLAND 

I  was  walking  along  a  beach  near 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Auckland,  when  I 
met  a  dapper  old  Scotch  gentleman  who 
joined  me  in  conversation.  He  intro- 
duced himself  as  Mr.  Thomas  Hender- 
son. As  we  chatted,  it  came  out  that  he 
had  been  born  in  Auckland,  and  that  he 
and  his  father  before  him  had  been 
shipping  agents  there. 

"Then.""  said  I.  "you  can  probably 
give  me  some  information  about  the  old 
sailing  ship  days  here." 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "my  own  memory 
goes  well  back  into  sailing  ship  days 
and  my  father"s  memoirs  and  records 
are  all  of  the  times  before  steam  and 
diesel  had  driven  the  sailing  ship  from 
the  long  trade  routes.  But,  if  we  are 
going  to  talk  sailing  ship,  come  along 
up  to  the  house.  It's  only  a  short  walk 
and  in  my  den  I  have  some  rather  in- 


Much  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  our  friend  the  beachcomber  turned 
up  the  other  day,  rather  seedy  and  gaunt  looking  but  still  his  old  cheerful, 
carefree  self.  On  inquiry,  we  found  that  for  the  past  two  years  he  had  been 
roaming  the  South  Pacific  and  India  Ocean  beaches  and  that  the  going 
was  rather  "tough."" 

Said  he,  "Almost  every  beach  down  that  way  is  either  a  military  reser- 
vation or  is  being  surveyed  by  a  transpacific  or  inter-island  airways 
corporation.  'Move  on"  signs  are  everywhere.  You  have  to  watch  your 
step  or  else.  I  have  picked  up  a  few  yarns,  but  don't  ask  me  to  document 
them.  Documentary  evidence,  foot  notes,  and  formal  proof  are  all  alike — 
detestable.  Where  I  find  any  attempts  at  such,  I  promptly  use  them  as 
fuel  to  cook  a  meal.  Here's  your  stuff.  I'm  off  to  those  new  naval  bases  on 
the  .'\leutians,  where  I  have  a  job  keeping  the  sea  lions  out  of  the  grub 
stores."  With  that  he  dumped  a  large  package  of  miscellaneous  manu- 
scripts and  pictures  on  the  desk  and  was  gone.  Here  and  in  subsequent 
issues  we  are  reproducing  some  of  the  contents. 


The  bark  Alice  Cameron  of  the  Circular  Saw  Line  made  Auckland  from 
San  Francisco  in  3  i  days 


teresting  prints  and  notes  concerning 
those  days." 

So  we  climbed  the  bluff  back  of  the 
beach  on  a  private  path  and  were  soon 
cosily  discussing  records  and  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  wind-driven  craft 
and  their  skippers. 

The  old  gentleman  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  New  Zealand  trade  with 
California  in  the  sixties  of  last  century 
and  showed  me  several  copies  of  mani- 
fests and  bills  of  lading.  In  there  it  was 
evident  that  whereas  in  1850  these  ves- 
sels carried  full  cargoes  of  agricultural 
products  from  Auckland  to  California 
and  returned,  mostly  in  ballast,  by 
1865  the  conditions  had  practically 
reversed. 

This  led  me  to  ask,  "What  is  the  best 
sailing  record  made  by  those  ships  on 
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that  route?"  In  answer,  he  handed  me 
two  or  three  clippings  from  old  news- 
papers. Said  I,  "I  would  much  prefer  to 
have  you  tell  it." 

"Righto I"  said  he.  "Here  is  a  record 
made  in  1867,  when  the  favorite  Cir- 
cular Saw  liner  Alice  Cameron,  with 
Captain  J.  Nearing  in  charge,  arrived 
at  Auckland  on  the  evening  of  March 
7th,  31  days  out  from  San  Francisco, 
loaded  with  wheat,  flour,  oats  and 
salmon,  and  with  3  passengers.  She 
was  two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of  ex- 
pectation. She  had  been  58  days  run- 
ning from  Auckland  to  San  Francisco, 
and  the  elapsed  time  of  her  round  trip 
was  105  days. 

"On  her  passage  south,  Alice  Cam- 
eron had  fresh  breezes  to  the  Equator, 
where  she  was  'becalmed'  for  two  days, 
and  then  had  four  days  of  light  winds 
and  calmy  after  which  off  the  Great 
Barrier  reef  she  found  the  NVV  trades 
and  romped  home  in  a  day. 

"Alice  Cameron,  a  bark  of  347  tons, 
was  formerly  the  Siren  Queen,  an 
American  whaler.  She  also  was  credited 
with  another  speedy  voyage,  a  record 
run  of  5  days,  4  hours  from  Sydney  to 
Auckland.  The  steamer  track  distance 
on  this  one  is  1278  miles  so  that  this 
old  hooker  averaged  248  nautical  miles 
or  better  than  10  knots. 

"In  1875,  Alice  Cameron,  in  com- 
pany with  two  other  ships,  Leslie  M. 


A  Beachcomber  combing 

Long  and  Jewess,  all  laden  with  coal, 
put  out  from  Newcastle,  Australia,  for 
Manila.  All  three  ships  disappeared 
without  trace." 

Noticing  that  my  host  was  getting 
sleepy,  I  thanked  him  and  rose  to  go, 
but  he  said,  "Wait  a  minute,  man,  I 
don't  want  you  to  go  away  thinking 
that  this  is  the  record  run  from  Cali- 
fornia, as  so  many  do.  For  the  real  rec- 
ord, you  must  go  back  to  1850  when 


Where  long  Pacific  swells  break  on  short  beaches  between  rocky  heads — there  is 
the  beachcomber's  paradise 


the  little  bark,  Novelty,  25  5  tons,  Cap- 
tain Harrison,  arrived  at  Auckland  in 
ballast  on  December  2  7th,  having  made 
the  passage  from  San  Francisco  in  29 
days.  That  I  think  still  stands  as  the 
record. 

"We  do  not  have  the  logs  of  these 
ships  to  show  the  distance  sailed,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  neither  of  them 
ever  approached  the  daily  or  hourly 
record  speeds  of  the  great  sailing  clip- 
pers; but  for  small  vessels,  as  they 
were,  and  not  built  for  speed,  these 
records  are  very  creditable." 

WORKING  OFF  FROM  A 
LEE  SHORE 

We  cull  from  "Sea  Breezes"  an  in- 
teresting yarn  of  sailing  ship  days  at 
Melbourne  fifty  years  back  as  told  by 
a  former  apprentice  in  the  British- 
Australia  Clipper  Loch  Sloy. 

They  had  completed  loading.  They 
hauled  out  to  the  stream  and  anchored 
for  the  night.  Then  in  the  morning  they 
"got  under  weigh  and  were  towed  down 
to  Port  -  Phillip  Heads,  homeward 
bound  for  London  River."  Approach- 
ing the  heads,  they  found  a  "strong 
southerly  wind  blowing  and  a  heavy 
sea  running  outside.  Pilot  and  captain 
had  some  hesitation  about  proceeding, 
but  Miltiades  (a  famous  clipper)  had 
already  towed  out  safely,  so  we  carried 
on.  Through  the  quarter  mile  of  boil- 
ing, eddying  'rip"  all  went  well  until  we 
reached  the  outer  edge.  Then  as  so 
often  happens,  two  or  three  big  rollers 
broke  in  and  snap  went  the  manila 
spring  of  our  tow  rope  close  to  the 
counter  of  the  tug." 


Previously  sent  aloft  to  stand  by  to 
loose  the  mizzen  topsails,  the  young 
apprentice  had  an  excellent  and  com- 
paratively detached  view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  followed.  Says  he,  "Panic 
is  not  the  right  word  to  describe  the 
commotion  about  our  decks,  for  every 
one  knew  that  our  chances  of  safety 
depended  on  getting  sufficient  canvas 
onto  the  ship  in  the  next  ten  minutes. 
She  was  falling  off  to  port  and  drifting 
broadside  on  toward  the  Nepean  beach 
where  a  heavy  surf  was  breaking  on  the 
jagged  rocks. 

"All  orders  were  given  with  great 
promptness  and  decision.  Never  before 
or  since  have  I  seen  British  merchant 
seamen  move  with  such  celerity.  The 
voice  of  our  fine  old  chief  mate  would 
have  galvanized  an  Egyptian  mummy 
into  vigorous  activity. 

"Topsails  were  sheeted  home,  fore 
and  aft,  canvas  was  run  up,  and  slowly 
the  good  ship  began  to  gather  headway, 
and  lessen  her  rate  of  drift.  By  this 
time  we  were  uncomfortably  close  to 
the  breakers.  The  tug.  a  decrepit  old 
packet,  veered  and  came  down  to  us, 
but  the  captain  evidently  considered 
we  were  past  his  aid,  for  he  sheered  off 
and  went  his  way.  As  more  canvas 
caught  the  breeze  the  good  ship  in- 
creased her  speed  and  headed  up  bet- 
ter, and  it  was  soon  evident  that  we 
were  safe  from  immediate  danger.  The 
cutter  ran  down  to  us  and  we  disem- 
barked our  pilot  and  were  off  on  the 
homeward  passage.  After  clearing  Bass 
Straits,  we  saw  no  land  till  100  days 
later  when  we  raised  one  of  the  W'est- 
ern  Isles  and  two  weeks  later  were  in 
London  River." 
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KnOUILEDGE  IS  THE  STRHICHT 

COURSE  TO  nounncEmEiiT 


/I  ^^efLO^iiftei^  ^  ^ecJz  O^pce^ 


by  ^^The  Skipper^ 


Questions  Welcomed.  Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific  Marine  Review,  5  00  Sansotne  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


Manila  Rope 

I — GOOD   PRACTICE — SAFE  LOADS 


ROPE — GENERAL  AND 
DEFINITIVE 

The  word  rope,  in  so  far  as  this  dis- 
cussion is  concerned,  will  be  taken  to 
designate  any  cordage  with  a  circum- 
ference of  one  inch  or  more. 

Rope  size  will  always  be  given  in 
inches  of  circumference. 

Rope  is  made  of  vegetable  fiber,  and 
marine  rope  is  usually  made  either  of 
true  or  of  false  (Manila)  hemp,  or  of 
cocoanut  (coir)  fiber. 

Coir  rope  is  of  special  advantage  be- 
cause of  its  ability  to  withstand  salt 
water  deterioration  and  abrasion.  It  is 
inferior  in  strength  to  hemp  rope,  and 
can  be  eliminated  from  the  discussion 
of  deck  gear  so  far  as  American  vessels 
are  concerned. 

Rope  making  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient industries.  Allusions  to  it  and 
pictures  of  it  are  found  in  the  oldest 
inscriptions  yet  uncovered. 

The  arts  of  rope  making  and  of  rope 
use  have  built  up  a  vocabulary  all  their 
own.  A  few  samples  are: 

Strands — A  group  of  threads  or  fi- 
bers twisted  into  a  compact  cord. 

Lay — To  put  strands  in  place  and 
twist  them  into  a  rope. 

Hawser  lay — Three  strands  laid  up 
with  a  right-hand  twist. 

Shroud  /ay— Four  strands  laid  up 
with  a  right-hand  twist  around  a  core 
strand. 
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Cable  lay — Three  right-handed  haw- 
ser-laid ropes  laid  up  together  with  a 
left-hand  twist. 

Worming — Small  yarns  wound  into 
the  grooves  between  the  strands  so  as 
to  make  the  rope  more  perfectly  round 
for  parceling. 

Parceling — Wrapping  the  rope  with 
strips  of  tarred  canvas. 

Serving — Winding  small  cord  or 
twine  tightly  round  the  rope.  Generally 
over  parceling. 

Whipping — Winding  small  cord  or 
thread  round  rope  ends  to  prevent 
raveling. 


Worm  and  parcel  with  the  lay. 
Turn  and  serve  the  other  way. 

QUESTION 
Why   is   marine   cordage  usually 
called  Manila  rope? 

ANSWER 

Because  the  best  fiber  for  rope-mak- 
ing is  grown  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  is  shipped  to  the  rope  makers  of 
the  world  through  Manila.  For  many 
years  the  ropes  used  on  naval  vessels 
were  made  from  Russian  hemp  fiber. 


an  ^ech 

For  some  months  this  depart- 
ment has  been  down  below 
stow^ing  a  very  miscellaneous 
variety  of  shipments  into  holds 
and  tween  decks,  and  now  w^e 
are  coming  up  on  deck  for 
some  fresh  air  and  a  chance  to 
look  over  our  gear.  Recently 
w^e  have  received  a  number  of 
questions  about  cargo  han- 
dling gear,  hemp  and  wire 
rope,  and  hawsers.  We  shall 
therefore  attempt  to  answ^er 
some  of  these  queries,  and  to 
do  so  in  orderly  fashion  we  will 
start  Avith  hemp  rope,  devot- 
ing one  section  to  that  subject, 
and  in  subsequent  issues  de- 
velop the  entire  scope  of  cargo 
handling,  mooring  and  steer- 
ing gear  as  future  questions 
may  lead  us. 


The  best  of  this  material  is  as  strong 
as  the  Manila  fiber,  but  it  is  not  as  long 
nor  does  it  wear  as  well  for  heavy  duty 
in  block  and  tackle  work. 

QUESTION 
Is  Manila  fiber  taken  from  hemp 
plants? 

ANSWER 

No.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
Manila  hemp,  but  it  is  derived  from  the 
abaca  plant,  a  species  of  wild  banana. 
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The  fibers  of  this  plant  are  separated 
from  the  pulp  by  scraping,  and  are 
dried  in  the  sun  and  baled  for  ship- 
ment. Fibers  vary  in  length  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  or  more,  and  are  graded  ac- 
cording to  color,  strength,  fineness  and 
length.  This  fiber  is  now  recommended 
by  authorities  for  all  applications  where 
strength,  durability  and  long  service 
are  desirable. 

QUESTION 

How  can  I  know  that  a  rope  is 
made  from  Manila  fibers? 

ANSWER 

IMany  attempts  have  been  made  to 
grow  abaca  in  other  countries  under 
similar  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  but 
so  far  without  commercial  success.  A 
good  new  Manila  rope  has  a  hard  feel, 
but  is  pliant.  Its  color  is  gray  with  a 
yellow  or  green  tinge  and  a  silver  or 
pearl  luster. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  has  a 
definite  chemical  test.  A  small  sample 
of  new  rope  is  separated  into  strands 
and  the  oil  rinsed  out  of  a  strand  with 
ether  or  alcohol.  This  strand  is  then 
immersed  for  thirty  seconds  in  a  bleach- 
ing powder  solution  acidified  with  ace- 
tic acid.  Finally  the  strand  is  rinsed 
first  in  water  and  then  in  alcohol.  If  a 
strand  so  treated  is  exposed  to  am- 
monia fumes  and  turns  a  russet  brown, 
it  is  Manila  abaca  fiber.  All  other  fibers 
used  in  ropes  turn  a  cherry  red. 

QUESTION 
Is    there   any   way   to   detect   in- 
ferior grade  Manila  rope? 

ANSWER 

Yes,  color  is  usually  the  key  to  this 
answer. 

Brown  spots  in  a  new  rope  indicate 
that  the  fiber  was  not  properly  cured, 
and  the  rope  will  be  weak  and  soft 
wherever  these  occur. 

A  very  dark  or  black  section  indi- 
cates that  the  fibers  had  fermented 
during  the  curing  process  and  are  of  in- 
ferior grade.  Where  there  is  any  doubt 
about  a  coil  of  new  rope,  it  should  be 
examined  carefully  throughout  its 
length. 

QUESTION 

What  is  a  safe  load  for  Manila 
rope? 

ANSWER 

The  table  reproduced  herewith  gives 
safe  working  loads  for  various  sizes  of 


Manila  rope.  If  you  do  not  have  the 
figures  handy,  here  is  a  very  simple 
rule  that  will  give  you  very  roughly  the 
ultimate  strength  for  INIanila  rope  un- 
der ordinary  working  conditions: 

s-£^ 

where  S  is  the  ultimate  strength  in  tons 
and  C  is  the  circumference  of  the  rope 
in  inches. 

A  rough  rule  of  a  similar  kind  for  the 
safe  load  of  Manila  rope  in  working  at 
medium  speed  continuously  over  ordi- 

nary  sheave  blocks  isL=-Vx,  where  L 

IS  the  safe  load  in  tons  and  C  is  circum- 
ference in  inches.  Note  that  according 
to  this  formula  the  strength  of  the  rope 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  size. 

Working  this  out  for  three-inch  rope, 
we  get: 

L=-^=^  =-^tons=:300  lbs. 
60       60       20 

S=-^  =3  tons=6000  lbs. 
3 

This  indicates  a  factor  of  safety  of 
approximately  20  between  the  break- 
ing load  and  the  safe  load.  This  large 
factor  of  safety  is  necessary  because: 
Vegetable  fibers  twisted  into  rope  do 
not  make  an  absolutely  uniform  prod- 
uct ;  the  strain  on  the  fibers  in  a  rope  is 
largely  increased  in  bending  over 
sheaves  in  blocks  and  fair  leaders;  and 
the  effect  of  the  load  is  increased  when 
lifting  with  the  rope  at  an  angle,  as  is 
often  necessary. 


QUESTION 
What  is  the  best  w^ay  to  keep  Ma- 
nila rope  from  deteriorating? 

ANSWER 

Manila  rope,  like  all  vegetable  fiber, 
is  subject  to  deterioration  caused  by 
moisture.  Ropes  should  never  be  coiled 
tightly  and  stored  in  a  wet  condition, 
but  should  either  be  coiled  loosely  on  a 
grating  or  flaked  on  a  boom  until  they 
are  thoroughly  aired  and  dry  before 
storing  away.  Rope  lockers  should 
have  sparred  shelving,  so  that  air  can 
get  all  through  the  coils.  All  ropes 
should  be  brought  on  deck  occasion- 
ally and  sunned  and  dried,  because 
particles  of  salt  in  the  rope  will  draw 
moisture  and  cause  dry  rot. 

All  rope  stowed  on  deck  should  be 
well  covered  with  tarpaulins  to  protect 
it  against  grit  and  cinders  from  the 
funnel.  This  type  of  material  will  cut 
the  fibers  when  passing  round  drums  or 
sheaves  under  strain. 

SEVEN  SAFE  RULES 

Rope  should  be: 

Stored  in  a  dry  place. 

Hung  on  hooks  or  rods. 

Coiled  on  gratings. 

Kept  away  from  acid  or  strong 
alkali. 

Kept  free  from  kinks. 

Thawed  carefully  and  slowly  when 
frozen. 

Kept  as  clean  as  practicable. 

All  rope  is  treated  with  oil  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  This  oil  acts  as 
a  preservative  and  as  an  internal  lubri- 


SAFE  LOADS  OF  ROPE 


Cir.  of 

Working  load  in  pounds 

Minimui 

■n  diameter  of  sheaves 

rope  in 
inches 

in  inches 

Rapid 

Medium 

Slow 

Rapid 

Medium 

Slow 

iVs 

25 

50 

120 

15 

5 

3 

1/2 

50 

100 

250 

20 

6 

4 

2 

70 

140 

360 

25 

8 

5 

2>4 

105 

210 

520 

30 

9 

6 

2H 

125 

250 

620 

35 

10 

7 

3 

150 

300 

750 

40 

12 

8 

3/2 

200 

400 

1000 

45 

13 

9 

33/4 

240 

480 

1200 

50 

15 

10 

4y2 

320 

640 

1600 

60 

18 

12 

5/2 

420 

840 

2100 

70 

21 

14 

6 

560 

1020 

2800 

80 

24 

16 

7/2 

800 

1600 

4000 

100 

30 

20 

10^ 

1200 

2400 

6000 

120 

36 

24 

Note:  In  this  table  the  work  required  of  the  rope  is,  for  convenience,  divided  in  three 
classes,  "rapid,"  "medium"  and  "slow,"  these  terms  being  used  in  the  following  sense: 
"rapid"— 400  to  800  feet  per  minute;  "medium" — wharf  and  cargo  hoisting,  ISO  to  .SCO  feet 
per  minute;  "slow"— derrick,  crane  and  quarry  work.  In  compiling  the  data  given  in  the 
above  table  information  contained  in  a  similar  table  in  Kent's  "Mechanical  Engineer's 
Handbook"  and  the  National  Founders'  .Association  table  of  safe  loads  for  ropes  and 
chains  has  been  used. 
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cant.  From  8  to   12  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  new  rope  is  lubricant. 

There  are  available  especially-pre- 
pared materials  that  penetrate  to  the 
inner  fibers  and  act  as  preservatives  as 
well  as  lubricants.  New  ropes  should  be 
treated,  and  the  treatment  renewed  at 
regular  intervals,  especially  on  ropes 
that  are  used  for  hoisting  or  hauling. 

QUESTION 
How  does  a  Manila  rope  indicate 
that  it  is  weakened? 

ANSWER 

In  general,  any  rope  which  has  lost 
its  "stretch,"  or  in  which  the  fibers 
have  lost  their  luster,  should  be  sus- 
pected. All  rope  should  be  examined 
thoroughly  from  time  to  time.  Abra- 
sion and  broken  fibers  on  the  outside  of 
rope  are  easily  detected.  Look  for  spots 
black  to  rusty  brown  in  color.  At  such 
spots  throw  the  twist  out  of  the  rope 
and  examine  inside  fibers.  Fibers  dam- 
aged by  acid  will  usually  crumble  in 
twisting  between  thumb  and  finger. 

Rope  under  inspection  should  be  un- 
twisted at  intervals  to  locate  any  in- 
ternal wear,  abrasion  or  broken  fiber. 
Test  a  piece  of  the  yarn  by  breaking  it 
with  the  hands.  If  it  breaks  with  a  very 
small  effort,  the  rope  is  unsafe  and 
should  be  discarded. 

It  is  far  better  to  replace  the  rope 
than  to  use  it  if  its  strength  is  doubtful. 

QUESTION 
What  are  the  best  block  sizes  to 
use  w^ith  Manila  rope? 


Deck  Officers'  Licenses  for  February 

Name  and  Grade  Class  (Condition 

JUNEAU 
E.  P.  Brastad,  Chief SS  &  MS,  any  CiT  RG 

SEATTLE 

J.  I..  Sloan,  Master SS.  any  GT  RG 

I.  H.  Christensen,  2nd  Mate.SS,  any  CiT  RG 
R.  P.  Dowlinn,  2nd  Mate.  .  .SS,  any  GT  RG 
W.  M.  Shelton,  2nd  Mate.  .  .SS,  any  GT  RG 
K.  L.  Simundson,  3d  Mate.    SS,  any  GT  () 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
(,.  II.  Craie.  Master SS  &  MS.  any  G1   RG 

II.  K.  G.  A.  Hansen,  Chief.    SS,  any  CjT  RG 

C.  i;.  Phebus,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  C.  Russell.  Chief SS,  any  GT  RCi 

R.  I..  Shull,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

W.  O.  Yardley,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

I.  A.  Zinn  III,  Chief SS.  any  GT  RG 

R.  II.  Dean,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  () 

C.  I).  Hammel,  2nd  Mate.  .  .SS,  any  GT  RG 

C.  M.  Perk  ns.  2nd  Mate.  .  .   SS,  any  GT  RG 

C.  A.  Thau,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  (;T  RG 

I.  Arbios,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

O.  A.  Larson,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations:  SS  is  steamship;  MS  is  moioiship  ; 
CiT  is  gross  tonnage;  O  is  original  license;  RG  is 
raise  of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for  ocean 
service. 


ANSWER 

The  minimum  diameters  of  block 
sheaves  for  various  working  conditions 
with  Manila  rope  under  safe  loads  are 
given  in  the  table  herewith.  Remember 
that  minimum  sizes  are  given  because 
any  smaller  diameter  of  sheave  would 
put  an  undue  strain  on  the  rope  and 
thereby  reduce  the  safe  working  load. 
So  far  as  the  safety  of  the  rope  is  con- 
cerned, the  larger  the  sheave  the  better. 

It  is  important  that  there  be  ample 
clearance  for  the  rope  between  the 
cheeks  of  the  block  and  between  the 
sheave  and  the  end  of  the  shell.  The 
rope  should  have  ample  space  to  pass 
through,  otherwise  greatly  increased 
friction  and  severe  abrasion  will  result. 


^^  Oinpx^^ant  OnAen.  aft 

ike  Scape  a^  Ship,  f^aaia  Se^uice 


This  year  there  is  considerable 
movement  among  various  Federal 
regulatory  bodies  to  curb  irresponsible 
use  of  communication  services.  With 
ship  radio  operators  the  rules  have 
been  made  more  rigid  and  are  going  to 
be  strictly  enforced.  The  following 
letter  is  practically  an  order  To:  Ship 
Radio  Operators,  Ship  Station  Li- 
censees and  Others  Concerned. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, by  circulars  dated  June  8, 
1940,  June  10,  1940,  and  June  14, 
1940,  cautioned  all  U.  S.  ship  radio 
operators  and  ship  station  licensees 
concerning  the  transmission  of  super- 


fluous, unnecessary  or  unidentified 
communications  from  ship  stations  to 
other  ship  stations  or  to  shore  stations. 
Regardless  of  this  admonition  certain 
individuals  continue  to  disregard  the 
provisions  of  Section  303  (m)  (1)  (D) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  and  Article  22,  paragraph 
1  (1 )  of  the  General  Radio  Regulations 
(Cairo  Revision,  1938)  annexed  to  the 
International  Telecommunications 
Convention  (Madrid,  1932),  both  of 


^^ 


// 


which  specifically  forbid  such  trans- 
missions. 

The  Commission  has  also  observed 
that  various  small  fishing  vessels,  on 
leaving  the  fishing  grounds,  which  are 
often  a  considerable  distance  at  sea, 
collect  by  radio,  messages  of  a  personal 
nature  for  distribution  on  shore,  from 
the  vessels  remaining  on  the  fishing 
grounds.  Conversely,  messages  of  a 
similar  nature  are  in  many  instances 
collected  on  shore  and  upon  arrival  of 
the  vessel  at  the  fishing  grounds,  are 
transmitted  by  radio  apparently  with- 
out charge  to  the  persons  concerned 
aboard  the  various  ships  which  re- 
mained at  sea.  This  procedure  has  re- 
sulted in  additional  congestion  being 
caused  on  the  frequencies  utilized  for 
ship  service. 

Section  8.35  (a)  (Scope  of  Ship 
Service,  which  became  effective  March 
1,  1941)  of  the  Rules  Governing  Ship 
Service,  which  is  quoted  in  part  for  the 
future  guidance  of  all  concerned,  does 
not  permit  the  method  employed  in  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  the 
communications  in  question: 

"Section  8.35  (a)  In  addition  to 
signals,  communications  and   mes- 
sages relating  to  the  safety  of  life 
and  property  at  sea  and  the  safety 
of  navigation,  a  ship  station  shall, 
within  the  scope  of  its  normal  opera- 
tions,   without    discrimination    and 
upon  reasonable  demand,  transmit 
any  messages  which  ^originate  with 
passengers  or  members  of  the  erew 
on  board  that  relate  solely  to  the 
personal  or  business  affairs  of  those 
on  board  or  to  the  business  of  the 
particular  ship  as  a  medium  of  trans- 
portation or  as  a  carrier  of  passen- 
gers of  goods." 
The  Commission  feels  that  the  scope 
of  permissible  communications  in  the 
ship  service  has  been  publicized  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
knowledge  of  and  full  compliance  with 
the  law  by  all  operators  and  licensees 
concerned.  Therefore,  all  classes  of  ship 
radio  operators  and   ship  station  li- 
censees, which  includes  radiotelephone 
as  well  as  radiotelegraph,  are  hereby 
advised  that  rigid  monitoring  proce- 
dure has  been  adopted  and  any  viola- 
tors observed  in  this  respect  may  ex- 
pect the  Commission  to  impose  the  for- 
feitures and  penalties  provided  by  law. 

Signed     T.  J.  Slowie,  Secretary, 
Federal  Communications  Comm. 
♦Italics  aridcd. 
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Third  C-3  from  Moore's  Yard 

Passes  All  Tests  with  Flying  Colors 


Third  of  a  series  of  four  C-3  type  steamers,  built  at  the 
Oakland  yard  of  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  for  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  the  cargo-passenger  liner 
Mormacsea  was  put  through  extensive  sea  trials  March  10 
to  12.  This  fine  steamer  passed  all  requirements  with  ample 
margin  and  was  accepted  by  the  Commission  and  by  the 
]\Ioore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc.,  who  are  buying  her  from 
that  federal  agency. 

The  first  of  the  quartet  of  C-3s  building  at  Moore's  was 
christened  Sea  Arrow.  Immediately  following  her  trials, 
she  was  acquired  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  returned  to  her 
builder's  yard  for  extensive  alterations,  converting  her  into 
a  seaplane  tender.  She  was  rechristened  Tangier.  The  sec- 
ond ship,  christened  Sea  Star,  was  purchased  by  the  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines.  Her  name  changed  to  Mormacstar,  she 
is  now  in  operation  on  their  Pacific  Coast-South  American 
run. 

S.S.  Mormacsea  is  now  operating  in  that  service  and  S.S. 
Mormacsun,  which  will  be  delivered  shortly,  is  to  be  utilized 
on  the  same  route. 


Mormacsea  maneuvers  beautifully  turnittg  in  a  graceful 
circle,  as  shown  above 


T^mujm 


Moore-McCormack  cargo  liner  Mormacsea  on  her  preliminary  trials  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  San  Francisco  skyline  on  right, 

San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  bridge  on  left 
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At  right: 

Top:  This  handsome  gentleman  adjusts  the  Fathometer 

Center:  American  Engineering  Co.  windlass  and  Naco 
anchor  chain 

Bottom:  Radiomarine  Corporation  apparatus  in  the  ivircless 
operator's  room 


These  four  ships  are  all  identical  with  the  exception  of  a 
considerable  volume  of  refrigerator  space  added  to  the  three 
Moore-McCormack  ships.  The  first  vessel  of  the  four  was 
described  with  great  detail  in  the  July,  1940,  issue  of 
Pacific  ^Marine  Review. 

The  power  plant  comprises  two  type  "D"  Foster-Wheeler 
marine  water-tube  steam  generators,  which  have  a  capacity 
to  supply  112,500  pph  of  steam  at  440  psi  and  740°  F. 
throttle,  to  a  cross  compound  DeLaval  double  reduction 
geared  marine  type  steam  turbine  with  a  normal  full  load 
rating  of  8500  shp  delivered  to  the  propeller  shaft  at  85  rpm 
when  exhausting  into  28j  j  inches  vacuum. 

Each  of  the  above  steam  generators  is  capable  of  supply- 
ing steam  for  normal  full  load  operation.  The  turbine  is 
capable  of  continuous  10'.  <  overload  and  of  25*^/  overload 
for  two  hours.  The  specified  sustained  sea  speed  is  16^ 
knots.  The  top  speed  on  trial  was  over  19  knots. 

On  trials  these  vessels  exceeded  all  requirements  and 
made  better  than  guaranteed  fuel  economy,  thereby  quali- 
fying the  builders  to  a  nice  bonus.  Since  these  power  plants 
were  the  first  high  pressure  commercial  marine  propulsion 
units  installed  by  a  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilder,  it  is  a  matter 
for  hearty  congratulation  to  Joe  Moore  and  his  very  efficient 
organization  that,  on  all  three  of  these  officials  trials,  the 
entire  machinery  installation  has  functioned  with  high 
efficiency  and  with  record  economy. 

Mormacsea  and  her  sister  ships  each  have  six  fine  state- 
rooms with  private  baths,  providing  de  luxe  accommoda- 
tions for  twelve  passengers. 


This  group  admiring  the  Spcrry  Gyro  pilot  includes:  Jos.  Moore, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.;  Commander 
K.  H.  Donaiin,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  Moore-McCormack  Lines; 
the  late  Capt.  W.  T.  F.  George;  and  T.  W.  Massenhurg  in  charge  of 
trial  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 
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by ''The  Chief 


"The  Chief's"  department  welcomes  questions — Just  write  "The  Chief," 
Pacific    Marine    Review,    5  00    Sansome   Street,    San   Francisco,   California 


Marine  Boilers 


XIII— SUPERHEAT 


QUESTION 
What    is    the    basic    meaning    of 
superheated    steam    or    any    other 
superheated  gas? 

ANSWER 

]Many  substances  exist  as  a  solid, 
liquid  or  gas,  depending  only  on  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  with  increasing 
pressure  causing  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature of  the  gaseous  state.  (This 
general  subject  will  be  discussed  more 
completely  in  subsequent  articles  on 
"Thermodynamics.") 

The  pressure-temperature  combina- 
tion which  causes  a  liquid  to  vaporize 
is  called  the  boiling  point.  The  liquid 
also  condenses  at  this  same  combina- 
tion of  conditions  and  whether  it  boils 
or  condenses  depends  on  whether  heat 
as  heat  is  entering  the  system  or  being 
withdrawn. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  both  liquid  and 
gas  or  vapor  of  the  liquid  are  present  in 
an  enclosed  space,  it  is  impossible  to 
add  heat  and  raise  the  temperature  (at 
a  constant  or  fixed  pressure),  as  either 
the  pressure  will  rise  or  if  kept  con- 
stantly bled  off,  the  boiling  effect  will 
remove  the  heat  as  fast  as  it  is  added. 
It  is  also  impossible,  under  similar  con- 
ditit)ns,  to  remove  heat  or  cool  the 
liquid  or  gas,  as  the  pressure  will  fall, 
or  if  maintained  by  reducing  volume  of 


gas  by  compression  the  gas  will  con- 
dense into  a  liquid  replacing  the  heat 
withdrawn. 

Thus  at  the  boiling  point  no  other 
temperature  is  possible  than  that  cor- 
responding to  the  pressure.  These 
values  have  all  been  accurately  estab- 
lished by  careful  laboratory  work  and 
tabulated  for  most  gases  and  liquids. 
A  vast  amount  of  work  has  been  done 
on  steam,  and  published.  These  data 
are  called  "Steam  Tables,"  copies  of 
which  should  be  in  every  engineer's 
desk. 

The  temperature  of  a  gas  may,  how- 
ever, be  raised  above  this  so-called 
boiling  point  provided  the  gas  is  first 
removed  from  the  presence  of  its  liquid. 
Thus  the  process  of  leading  steam  off 
from  its  steam  drum,  then  returning  it 
to  the  fire  for  more  heat  and  increased 
temperature,  is  called  superheating.  If 
any  drops  of  entrained  moisture  are  in 
the  steam,  these  must  be  evaporated 
before  the  superheating  process  may 
commence.  Thus  superheated  steam  is 
dry  steam,  a  very  nearly  perfect  gas, 
invisible  and  colorless  unless  heated  to 
over  700°  E  at  which  point  it  may 
show  a  glow  due  to  temperature  only. 

QUESTION 

What,  precisely,  are  the  merits  of 
superheated  steami? 


ANSWER 

Basically  the  reason  underlying  the 
use  of  superheat  is  to  increase  the  re- 
covery of  energy  in  the  fuel.  The  effi- 
ciency of  this  recovery  for  all  types  of 
heat  engines,  internal  combustion,  hot 
air,  reciprocating  steam  or  steam 
turbine  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
Ti— T2 


Ti 


,  where  Ti  is  the  temperature 


in  degrees  absolute  Fahrenheit  at 
which  the  medium  of  expansion  is  with- 
drawn from  the  fire  and  taken  to  the 
engine,  and  T2  is  the  temperature  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  absolute  at  which  it 
leaves  the  engine  as  an  exhaust.  When 
we  recall  that  the  zero  on  the  absolute 
Fahrenheit  scale  is  at  460°  below  zero 
on  the  common  E  scale,  or  492°  E  be- 
low the  freezing  point  of  water,  we  can 
see  how  low  the  efficiency  of  energy  re- 
covery from  the  fuel  is.  In  steam  plants 
15  to  25  per  cent  is  usual.  Thirty  per 
cent  has  been  obtained  in  shore  steam 
plants  and  is  the  goal  of  modern  ma- 
rine plants  with  super  pressures  and 
temperatures.  Diesel  engines  using  all 
possible  heat  saving  devices  may  go  as 
high  as  40  per  cent  on  this  ratio  as  they 
start  to  remove  the  energy  from  the  gas 
at  a  very  high  temperature.  The  steam 
turbine  plant  is  limited  in  temperature 
by  the  blading  metals  available  for 
these  high  temperatures. 

QUESTION 

Will  engine  efficiency  be  increased 
by  increase  of  steam  temperature 
alone,  not  increasing  pressure? 
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ANSWER 

The  higher  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  leaving  the  boiler,  the  better  the 
energy  recovery  ratio.  But  due  to  the 
nature  of  steam,  which  is  not  exactly 
suited  for  the  ideal  temperatures  and 
pressures  we  would  like  to  use,  if  we 
superheat  it  to  SOO'^  E  but  at  a  low 
pressure,  say  250  lbs.  gage,  then  the 
engine  will  use  all  available  expansion 
and  will  exhaust  at  the  vacuum  with 
remaining  superheat,  and  we  will  lose 
availability  at  the  condenser,  by  cool- 
ing superheated  exhaust  steam.  Thus 
we  must  raise  our  initial  pressure  when 
we  raise  our  initial  temperature. 

QUESTION 
Will  pressure  alone  improve  en- 
gine efficiency? 

ANSWER 

Xo.  If  we  raise  temperature  by  rais- 
ing pressure  but  do  not  superheat,  then 
we  will  be  exhausting  steam  which  has 
too  much  moisture  in  it.  We  will  lose 
most  of  our  gain  by  turbine  losses  due 
to  the  high  percentage  of  moisture  in 
the  lower  stages  which  wets  the  buck- 
ets, causes  "steam  drag"  and  produces 
other  turbine  losses. 

QUESTION 
What  determines  the  relation  of 
pressure  and  temperature  as  both 
are    increased    for    optimum    con- 
dition? 

ANSWER 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
attempt  to  increase  recovery  of  energy 
by  raising  temperature  must  be  limited 
to  raising  both  total  temperature  and 
pressure  so  that  the  exhaust  will  not  be 
superheated  at  all,  and  will  have  not 
more  than  7  to  15  per  cent  moisture 
content.  The  exhaust  conditions  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  the  initial  conditions 
of  the  steam.  This  explains  why  the 
super  modern  plants  we  read  about  are 
going  up  on  both  pressure  and  tem- 

P^'"^^"'-^-       QUESTION 

What  are  the  special  considera- 
tions in  superheater  surface? 

ANSWER 

Like  the  water  tubes  in  the  boiler, 
the  superheater  is  a  heat  transfer  sur- 
face. However,  there  are  several  vital 
differences. 

First,  the  heat  added  to  the  steam  by 
the  superheater  will  be  only  a  small 
amount  relative  l(j  the  heat  added  by 
the  water  tubes,  approximately  one 
quarter.  To  illustrate,  assume  480  lbs. 


per  square  inch  absolute  and  740°  E 
total  temperature,  a  superheat  from 
463"  F.  to  740°  E.  or  277°  E.  Also 
that  the  boiler  tubes  only  supply  the 
heat  of  vaporization,  in  this  case  759 
Btu  per  pound.  The  superheater  will 
raise  the  total  heat  of  the  steam  from 
1204  to  1381  Btu  per  pound,  an  in- 
crease of  177. 

Thus  for  each  pound  of  steam  the 
superheater  added  177  Btu  and  the 
water  tubes  added  759  Btu. 

Secondly,  the  high  velocity  of  the 
steam  through  the  superheater  tubes, 
which  is  permissible,  allows  of  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  pick-up  of 
heat  from  the  surface  of  the  tube.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  higher  the  ve- 
locity of  a  gas  over  a  metal,  the  higher 
the  heat  exchange.  It  is  possible  to  re- 
move heat  from  the  inner  wall  of  the 
superheater  tube  so  fast  that  delivery 
of  heat  to  the  outer  wall  becomes  the 
limiting  factor.  Increase  in  heat  pick- 
up is  accomplished  in  two  ways:  (a)  a 
cast  iron  dummy  core  may  be  put  into 
a  very  large  tube,  low  and  moderate 
pressures,  to  decrease  sectional  area  of 
tube,  thus  increase  velocity  over  the 
enlarged  heat  transfer  surface:  (b)  use 
of  smaller  tubes,  banked  in  parallel  for 
moderate  and  high  pressures,  and  to 
place  a  series  of  cast  steel  ring  sections 
or  collars  over  the  tube,  making  good 
thermal  contact  with  the  outside  of  the 
tube  wall  and  at  the  same  time  expos- 
ing two  or  three  times  the  heat  transfer 
surface  to  the  hot  gases  or  radiant  heat 
of  the  fire. 


Engineers'  Licenses  for  February 

Name  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

JUNEAU 

W.  W.  Anderson,  Chief.  .  .  .58,  any  GT  RG 

PORTLAND 

F.  C.  West,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

SEATTLE 

W.  E.  George,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

C.  S.  Myers,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

J.  L.  Reece,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

C.  R.  Kidder,  Chief SS,  any  GT  O 

S.  A.  H.  Bylander,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

W.  A.  Ricketts,  Chief SS,  any  Gl  RG 

C.  A.  Rose,  Chief SS.  any  G  I  RG 

B.  M.  Egan,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

F.  A.  Katsos,  1st  Asst SS.  any  GT  RG 

P.  S.  Morgan,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  U.  OBrien,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

\V.  J.  Paz,  1st  Asst SS.  any  Cil  RG 

A.  L.  Pitts,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  G.  Cadigan,  2nd  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

H.  Flathmann,  2nd  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

R.  A.  Ross,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

E.  L.  Barton,  3d  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

J.  Hargas,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

M.  K.  Seward,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  J.  Buda,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

R.  F.  Ingtrsoll,  C;hic-f MS,  any  GT  O 

P.  II.  Monsaas,  Chief MS.  any  G1  () 

L.  M.  Sullivan,  Chief MS.  any  G'l  O 

Abbreviations:  SS  is  steamship:  MS  is  niotorsbip  ; 

CiT  is  gross  tonnage  :  C)  is  original  license  ;  RCi  is 

raise  of  grade.   All  of  these  licenses  are  for  ocean 
service. 


QUESTION 
What  is  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem in  connection  with  superheater 
location? 

ANSWER 

The  most  serious  difficulty  comes 
about  from  the  fact  that  if  located  in 
too  hot  a  spot,  the  tubes  will  burn  out 
when  steam  is  not  Howing  or  is  flowing 
at  reduced  loads.  If  in  too  cool  a  spot, 
the  temperature  will  not  be  maintained 
at  full  and  overloads. 

Regardless  of  load,  the  temperature 
of  the  flame  is  the  same  approximately, 
but  at  light  load  the  temperature  of  the 
last  gas  pass  before  the  breeching  is 
very  cool  and  at  overload  is  very  hot. 
The  variation  of  gas  temperature  in  the 
later  passes  makes  it  undesirable  to 
locate  superheater  surface  there.  It  is 
possible  for  the  steam  to  deliver  heat 
back  to  the  stack  gases  in  this  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  superheater 
surface  could  be  reduced  and  placed 
next  to  the  fire,  so  that  at  normal  or 
overload  the  steam  temperature  was 
right,  but  then  at  light  load  the  flame 
would  be  too  hot  for  the  reduced  steam 
flow,  and  we  would  overheat  the  steam 
and  tubes. 

Overheated  steam  damages  piping, 
valves,  engines  and  turbines  as  well  as 
the  superheater. 

For  modern  steam  conditions,  the 
usual  compromise  location  is  to  locate 
the  superheater  tubes  in  the  second  gas 
pass,  or  behind  the  first  layer  of  water- 
tubes,  so  that  it  gets  quite  a  large  part 
of  its  heat  from  radiation  from  the  fire, 
through  the  spaces  between  water 
tubes,  and  at  the  same  time  gets  quite 
high  temperature  gas  also.  Even  the 
best  combination  will  not  give  a  uni- 
form temperature  of  superheat  at  all 
loads,  and  there  is  really  nothing  the 
engineer  can  do  about  it.  It  is  possible 
to  admit  a  little  feed  water  into  the 
outlet  of  the  superheater  to  cool  the 
steam  to  a  normal  superheat.  Some  in- 
stallations have  attempted  to  so  locate 
the  superheater  so  that  a  damper  would 
deflect  more  or  less  hot  gas  over  the 
tubes,  thus  regulating  the  superheat. 
Any  such  methods,  while  working  all 
right,  do  not  make  the  best  or  most  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  heating  surface  in 
the  boiler. 

QUESTION 
What  is  the  best  way  to  accurately 
control  superheat? 
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ANSWER 

The  separately  fired  superheater  is, 
of  course,  the  most  lo^ical  answer  to 
control  of  steam  temperature.  One 
burner  controlled  from  a  thermostat 
in  the  steam  out  connection  is  adequate 
for  most  boilers.  While  possible  to 
make  the  furnace  for  separate  fired 
superheating  part  of  the  main  furnace, 
still  it  occupies  considerably  more 
space  than  otherwise.  When  the  super- 
heater goes  up  into  the  750°  F.  and 
800°  F.  range,  its  temperature  control 
is  vital  and  may  warrant  the  addi- 
tional space.  There  are  many  such  ma- 
rine installations.  Shore  plants  are  up 
to  900°  F.  and  950°  F.  now. 

The  separately  fired  superheater, 
with  common  furnace  with  the  boiler, 
or  with  its  separate  furnace,  is  espe- 
cially suited  where  a  large  steam  flow 
is  desired  at  saturated  temperatures, 
thus  not  requiring  desuperheaters. 

QUESTION 
How  is  saturated  steam  supplied 
to  auxiliaries  from  a  superheater? 

ANSWER 

With  the  use  of  the  conventional 
superheater,  it  is  not  permissible  to 
take  saturated  steam  from  the  drum 
before  the  superheater,  as  reducing 
steam  flow  to  the  latter  without  reduc- 
tion in  fire  will  cause  excessive  temper- 
atures. There  are  marine  uses  for  steam 
at  the  saturated  temperature,  and  it 
thus  becomes  necessary  to  desuperheat. 

The  simplest  and  most  stable  de- 
superheater  is  a  system  of  tubes  located 
in  the  boiler  drum  below  the  low  water 
line,  and  into  which  superheated  steam 
is  led.  The  water  cools  the  steam  down 
to  the  saturated  temperature,  regard- 
less of  the  steam  flow  up  to  the  limit  of 
the  heat  transfer  surface.  No  regula- 
tion or  automatic  controls  are  needed. 

A  spray  of  feed  water  will  desuper- 
heat, but  it  is  difficult  to  control  the 
e.xact  amount  required,  and  a  very 
small  amount  over  causes  water  in  the 
steam.  Rapidly  varying  steam  loads 
render  control  unstable. 

QUESTION 
What  is  the  effect  of  priming  on  a 
superheater  boiler? 

ANSWER 

Superheated  steam  is  dry  and  hot. 
750°  F.  might  be  likened  in  tempera- 
ture to  the  blast  from  the  top  of  the 


flame  of  a  gasoline  blow  torch.  If  any 
water  from  the  drum  carries  over  due 
to  priming,  it  will  entrain  soluble  and 
insoluble  foreign  matter,  treating  chem- 
icals and  organic  matter  which  appears 
as  a  dust  in  the  superheater.  At  this 
temperature  some  of  it  is  sticky  and 
coats  the  walls  of  the  superheater,  the 
piping,   but  particularly  the  turbine 


blades,  building  up  a  deposit.  This  may 
be  washed  off  by  running  on  wet  steam 
a  few  minutes,  but  until  it  is  removed, 
will  materially  reduce  the  maximum 
hp  output  and  efficiency. 

Our  next  article  will  discuss  econo- 
mizers, air  preheaters  and  boiler 
auxiliaries. 
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haws  Governing  Marine  Inspec- 
tion, a  198-page  book  in  paper  cover, 
compiled  for  the  Bureau  of  Marine  In- 
spection and  Navigation,  by  Frederick 
K.  Artz,  L.L.B.,  and  printed  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

This  publication  contains  all  the  un- 
repealed provisions  of  Title  52,  Re- 
vised Statutes  (R.  S.  4399-4500)  and 
Acts  of  Congress  enacted  subsequent 
thereto  pertaining  to  marine  inspection 
up  to  January  1,  1941,  the  date  of  pub- 
lication. On  the  reverse  side  of  its  title 
page  it  carries: 

Notice  to  Masters  of  Passenger 
Steam  Vessels 

"The  attention  of  Masters,  agents 
and  owners  of  passenger  steamers  is 
directed  to  the  requirements  of  Sect. 
4494,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 


States,  which  is  as  follows:  'Sect.  4494. 
Every  master  or  commander  of  any 
steam  vessel  carrying  passengers  will 
keep  on  board  such  vessel  at  least  two 
copies  of  the  provisions  of  Title  52,  to 
be  furnished  to  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  if  the  master  or 
commander  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  so, 
or  shall  unreasonably  refuse  to  exhibit 
a  copy  of  the  same  to  any  passenger 
who  asks  for  it,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  twenty  dollars'." 

The  general  rule  and  regulations  in 
Rule  5  provides  that  "every  Master, 
Mate,  pilot  or  engineer,  when  receiving 
an  original  license,  a  renewed  license  or 
a  raise  in  grade  of  license  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Inspectors  with  a  copy 
of  the  Laws  Governing  Marine  Inspec- 
tion and  a  copy  of  the  General  Rules 
and  Regulations." 

Golden  Gate,  by  Felix  Riesenberg, 
Jr.  A  handsome  volume  in  red  and  gold 
cloth,  illustrated  with  27  fine  halftones. 
Published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  $3.50 
net.  This  book  is  subtitled  the  story  of 
San  Francisco  Harbor.  It  is  more  than 
that.  The  story  of  the  harbor  is  made 
rather  incidental  in  an  appraisal  of  the 
effect  of  shipping  on  the  life  and  des- 
tiny of  the  city. 

Interest  in  the  theme  is  sustained 
throughout  by  a  sure  dramatic  touch 
and  by  choice  of  personalities  to  em- 
phasize the  trend  in  each  period  of  the 
city's  history. 

We  have  seen  no  better  book  than 
this  for  getting,  in  one  short  volume  of 
intensely  interesting  narrative,  the  feel 
of  the  glamorous  spirit  energizing  the 
city  that  sits  by  the  Western  Gate,  still 
apparently  as  "serene"  and  as  "indif- 
ferent to  fate"  as  she  was  in  the  days 
of  Bret  Harte,  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
.son  or  of  Jack  London. 
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LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


Su  Neut  Slup4fandi  fleca^d  Value  in  SUlpJuUldUuf, 


Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
establishment  of  six  new  shipyards  and 
expansion  of  an  existing  yard  for  the 
construction  of  200  10,000-ton  emer- 
gency shif:)s. 

The  seven  yards  have  purchased 
ecjuipment  of  a  total  value  of  about 
$8,000,000  and  have  begun  to  install 
shipways,  outfitting  docks,  cranes,  fur- 
naces, locomotives,  welding  machines, 
machine  shops,  plate  shops,  and  ad- 
ministration buildings. 

TheBethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard, 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  signed  con- 
tracts for  major  construction  work  for 
its  13-way  yard  amounting  to  over 
$3,000,000  and  has  placed  orders  for 
approximately  $2,000,000  worth  of 
equipment. 

The  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Wilmington,  X.  C,  has 
placed  a  contract  for  general  construc- 
tion work  in  connection  with  its  6-way 
yard,  amounting  to  over  $900,000,  and 
broke  ground  in  connection  with  its 
construction  program  on  February  3. 
It  has  placed  orders  for  tools  and 
equipment  amounting  to  about  $2,000,- 
000  and  expects  to  start  shipbuilding 
operations  in  the  new  yard  on  May  1 . 
Completion  of  the  yard  by  August  1, 
1941,  is  anticipated. 

The  plant  layout  for  the  four  new 
ways  and  other  facilities  to  be  installed 
at  Mobile,  Alabama,  by  the  Alabama 
Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  Houston  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Houston,  Texas,  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  the  site  for 


Based  on  figures  for  January  1,  1941,  American  shipyards, 
including  navy  yards,  hold  contracts  aggregating  approxi- 
mately $4,749,000,000.  This  is  the  largest  dollar  value  of  ship 
construction  in  the  nation's  history. 

Private  shipyards  on  that  date  held  contracts  for  543  ves- 
sels with  an  aggregate  cost  value  of  $3,759,000,000.  Navy 
yards  had  on  order  100  vessels  with  a  value  of  $990,000,000. 


SEAGOING  STEEL  MERCHANT  VESSELS  OVER  2,000 
COMPLETED  IN   1941   UP  TO  MARCH 

GROSS  TONS  EACH 

1st. 

Ho. 

Gross  Tons 

Steam                 |                 Diesel                 |              Turbo-Electric 

Typt 

No. 

H.P. 

No. 

H.P. 

No. 

H.P. 

Cargo 

34,925 

5 

26.950 

- 

- 

- 

Tanker 

11,237 

- 

- 

1 

7.500 

- 

- 

Passenger 

9,255 

1 

9.350 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Totals 

55,417 

6 

36.300 

1 

7,500 

- 

COMPLETED  IN  FEBRUARY,  1941 
AND  INCLUDED   IN   ABOVE  TOTALS  FOR  YEAR  TO  DATE 


Type 

Gross 
Tods 

Horsepower 

Owner 

Name 

Steam 

Diesel 

Builder 

President  Hayes 

Pass-Cargo 

9.255 

9.350 

- 

American  President  Lines 

Newport  NewsS.B,  &  D.D,  Co, 

Alcoa  Pathfinder 

Cargo 

6.797 

4.400 

- 

Alcoa  S,S.  Co, 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co,,  Staten  ls„  N.Y. 

Cape  San  Martin 

Cargo 

6.759 

4.400 

- 

Maritime  Commission 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co  , San  Francisco,Cal. 

Mormacyork 

Cargo 

7.796 

9.350 

- 

Moore-McCormack  Lines 

Federal  S,B,&D,D,  Co. 

Totals 

4 

30,607 

27,500 

14,831        15,400  — 


LAUNCHINGS  IN    MONTH   OF  FEBRUARY,  1941 
VESSELS  OVER  2,000   GROSS  TONS  EACH 


Date 

Type 

Gross 
Tons' 

Horsepower* 

Owner 

Name 

Steam 

Diesel 

Esso  Williamsburg 

2-8 

Tanker 

11,400 

- 

7,500 

Standard  Oil  Co.  o(  N.J. 

SunS,B.&D,D.Co. 

Marina 

2-12 

Cargo 

5.900 

4,000 

- 

Maritime  Commission 

Pusey  &  Jones  Corp. 

Hawaiian  Planter 

2-15 

Cargo 

8,900 

8,500 

- 

Matson  Navigation  Co, 

Newport  News  S.B.  &  D.D.  Co, 

Totals 

3 

26,200 

12,500 

7,500 

16,073       17,950 
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Ocean-going  Tankers  o(  1,(XK)  Gross  Ions  .mil  Over  Under  American  Reeistry  as  o( 

January  1st,  1941,  Exclusive  ol  (.ret  lakes  anil  N.lval  Tankers. 

Type  ol  rropclling  M  Jtl.incr  j      XiuiiUt  an.l  I  lorse|.ower. 


-"        '        ^ 


JIL 


Turbine 

Turbo-Electric 

Reciprocating 

Diesel-Elei 

trie 

Diese 

Black 

—    Horsepower 

Whit 

e    —     Nu 

Tiber 

STEAM 



-DIESEL 



Graph    shows    power,    number   and    machinery 
type  of  American  tanker  fleet 

Courtesy  of  American  Bureau  oj  Shipping 


STEEL  CASTING  COMPANY 

Manufactured    of  standards.    A.S.A. 

Carbon  Mol/ Steel;  Standards  B  1  6E  — 

with  tensile  strength  1 939.  Steel  Specifica- 

of  9  0,000   lbs.   per  tion  ASTM  A157-C1. 

square  Inch.   Tested  • 

to  3  times  the  stated  joiD     through 

working  pressure—  dealers     ONLY- 

metal  thickness  from  SEND     FOR     COM- 

V4"  toVi    over  spe-  ''"TE    STOCK    LIST, 

cifications  —  made  to  • 

meet  A.  P.  I.,  Marine,  *note:  STAINLESS  STEEL 

Steam,    and       ^Jj  fittings  made 
various  other  w^jp^^fc*.  TO     ORDER. 


2444  SO.  ALAMEDA  STREET  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


its  6-way  yard  at  Irish  Bend  Island, 
based  on  plans  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission.  It  has 
placed  orders  amounting  to  about 
$700,000. 

The  California  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration at  Los  Angeles  broke  ground 
January  27  and  has  approximately  15 
per  cent  of  the  8-way  yard  facilities 
completed.  It  has  ordered  machinery 
and  equipment  totaling  approximately 
$2,500,000.  Bechtel-McCone-Parsons 
Corp.  has  a  contract  to  construct  the 
facilities. 

The  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration at  Portland,  Oregon,  broke 
ground  on  its  construction  program 
February  4,  1941.  About  12  per  cent 
of  the  construction  for  its  8-way  yard 
has  been  completed  and  machinery  and 
equipment  totaling  about  $1,500,000 
has  been  ordered. 

For  the  6-way  New  Orleans  yard, 
Louisiana  Shipyards,  Inc.,  has  re- 
tained the  J.  G.  White  Engineering 
Corporation  of  New  York  to  design 
and  construct  the  plant  facilities.  Fab- 
rication of  the  vessels  will  be  done  by 


the  Delta  Shipbuilding  Company,  a 

Louisiana  subsidiary  of  the  American 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Afu/uUd.  ^  Ria  GlcuU 
e.3-P  line/U, 

The  Maritime  Commission  is  hold- 
ing a  competition  among  American  ar- 
tists for  a  series  of  mural  and  sculp- 
tural decorations  for  four  C-3  type  pas- 
senger and  cargo  vessels  being  built  at 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.  yard  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

The  murals  and  sculptures  are  to  be 
inspired  by  subjects  or  themes  of  South 
American  life,  history,  customs  or  geog- 
raphy and  Pan-American  and  Good 
Neighbor  policies.  The  four  vessels 
will  be  operated  by  the  Moore-McCor- 
mack  American  Republics  Line  from 
New  York  to  the  East  Coast  of  South 
America. 

Names  of  the  vessels  are:  Rio  Hud- 
son, Rio  Parana,  Rio  de  Laplata  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  They  will  have  ac- 
commodations for  2 1 7  passengers  each. 


Interior  decorations  have  been  designed 
in  a  contemporary  manner  with  an  un- 
derlying theme  of  South  American 
spirit. 

Each  ship  will  have  a  mural  panel 
approximately  6'  x  6'6"  located  in  the 
lounge.  The  sculpture  in  each  vessel 
will  be  approximately  I'Q"  wide,  2'6" 
high  and  9"  deep  and  will  be  located  in 
the  second  deck  stair  hall  on  each 
vessel. 

The  competition  winners  for  the 
mural  will  receive  $1,120.  Competition 
winners  for  the  sculpture  will  receive 
$400.  Designs  will  be  judged  by  a  jury 
selected  by  the  Commission  to  repre- 
sent the  Commission  and  the  proposed 
operating  line. 

In  our  February  issue  there  was  pub- 
lished an  illustrated  description  of  the 
C-1  cargo  steamers  built  at  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany's yard,  Kearny,  New  Jersey,  for 
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Above:    Mrs.    E.    H.    Blum    breaks    chumpugne 

bottle  across   nose  of  the  all   welded  hull  and 

christens  it  with  the  name  of  her  husband 


Below:  Turbo  electric  drive  tanker  E.  H.  Blui 

glides  her  graceful  length  gently  into  the 

waters  of  Delaware  River 


the  Lykes  Brothers  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New 
Oileaii.s.  This  description  inadver- 
tently omitted  the  name  of  the  maker 
of  the  electric  motor  drives  for  auxiliary 
machinery. 

We  are  glad  here  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  Klectro  Dynamic  Works 
furnished  for  these  vessels  the  follow- 
ing motors: 

Qmintity  Ilorse- 

Applkation                    per  Ship  power 

Cargo  winch   16  45 

Windlass 1  60 

Capstan    1  35 

Steering  gear   2  35 

Main  circulating l  50 

Auxiliary  circulating 1  IS 

Fire  and  Butterworth 1  50 

Bilge    1  15 

Ballast    1  15 

Main  condensate 2  10 

Auxiliary  condensate  1  5 

Lubricating  oil 1  10 

Fuel  oil  service 1  5 

Fuel  oil  transfer 1  10 

Cargo  pumps 1  5 

Main  feed 2  20 

Sanitary    1  3 

Drinking  water 2  .'4 

Ship's  service  air  compressor.  1  20 

Emergency  air  compressor.  .  .  1  2 

Refrigerating  compressor  ....  1  5 

Forced  draft  blowers 2  25 

Turning  gear 1  5 

Emergency  generator 1  10  kw 

The  control  equipment  manufac- 
tured by  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  was 
furnished  by  Electro  Dynamic  Works 
for  the  above  applications. 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company 
added  another  large  tanker  to  its  fleet 
on  March  15  as  the  S.  S.  E.  H.  Blum,  a 
19,400-ton  oil  carrier,  was  launched  at 
the  yards  at  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company  in  Chester,  Pa. 

The  vessel  was  named  in  honor  of 
E.  H.  Blum  of  Dallas,  Texas,  formerly 
of  Philadelphia,  who  is  vice  president 
of  Atlantic  in  charge  of  domestic  oil 
production.  Mrs.  Blum  christened  the 
Ijig  tanker  as  she  shattered  a  tradi- 
tional bottle  of  champagne  on  the  ves- 
sel's bow. 

The  newest  Atlantic  tanker  will  be 
commissioned  April  1 .  It  will  bring  the 
Atlantic  fleet  to  a  total  of  24  vessels, 
which  are  operated  in  crude  oil  trans- 
portation service  between  Texas  Gulf 
[)orts  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  service 
Ijetween  refineries  at  Philadelphia  and 
Atreco,  Texas,  and  domestic  and  for- 
eign bulk  distribution  terminals. 

Pv.  H.  Blum  is  a  sister  ship  of  Robert 
C.  Tuttle,  which  went  into  service  last 
year,  and  is  similar  in  design  to  three 


other  large  tankers,  the  S.  S.  J.  W.  \'an 
Dyke,  Robert  H.  Colley  and  K.  J. 
Henry,  which  were  commissioned  in 
1938  and  1939.  The  vessels  are  the 
largest  all-welded  tankers  in  the  world 
— a  design  in  which  .Atlantic  pioneered. 

F^.  H.  Blum  has  cargo  capacity  of 
154,000  barrels  carried  in  27  tanks, 
including  nine  center  tanks  and  nine 
wing  tanks  on  either  side.  Cargo  dis- 
charge i)umps  are  capable  of  unloading 
the  vessel  in  approximately  nine  hours. 

The  new  vessel  can  maintain  a  sea 
speed  of  13.25  knots.  Her  turbo-elec- 
tric engines  develop  5,000  horsepower. 
The  steam  generating  system  operates 
at  625  pounds  pressure  and  920  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  highest  steam  pressure 
and  temperature  operation  in  the 
American  merchant  marine. 


The  Maritime  Commission  an- 
nounced on  February  12  clearance 
with  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission  of  an  award  of  contract  to 
the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  Kearny,  New  Jersey, 
for  construction  of  eight  C-2  type, 
steam  -  propelled  cargo  ships.  The 
award  was  made  on  the  company's  ad- 
justed price  bid  of  $2,765,000  each, 
submitted  January  6. 

The  award  brings  the  total  number 
of  C-2  type  cargo  vessels  built  or 
building  to  58. 

The  number  of  ships  built  or  build- 
ing in  the  Commission's  long-range 
program  is  196.  In  addition,  there  are 
two  marine  transports. 

lieildeUe^K  ^eUoe/U. 

The  first  Seas  Shipping  Company 
type  vessel  to  be  placed  in  service  was 
delivered  ]\Iarch  5th  at  the  Sparrows 
Point,  Maryland,  yard  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company.  I 

The  S.  S.  Robin  Locksley,  a  cargo 
vessel,  is  6,800  gross  tons,  has  a  normal 
sea  speed  of  16j/j  knots  and  has  pas- 
senger accommodations  for  12.  She 
will  be  placed  in  the  Robin  Line  service 
from  North  Atlantic  ports  to  South  and 
East  .Africa. 

This  vessel  brings  to  70  the  number 
of  vessels  placed  in  service  in  the  Com- 
mission's long-range  construction  pro- 
gram. 
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sITpMlders 

and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and  PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 

Telephone  SUtter  0221 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Dry  Docks 

3,000  tons  and  5,000  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 
Telephone  ALameda  8585 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING 
and  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


Deliveries  on  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission's cargo  vessels  of  the  C-1  type 
have  averaged  nearly  three  months 
ahead  of  contract  dates. 

An  unusual  record  has  been  set  by 
the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.  J.,  in  deliver- 
ing all  five  of  its  C-1  type  vessels  at  an 
average  of  3.8  months  ahead. 

The  Sparrows  Point,  Maryland, 
yard  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  has 
delivered  two,  and  the  San  Francisco, 
California,  yard  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  has  delivered  one.  The  record 
on  C-1  cargo  deliveries  is: 


M.C. 

Hull 

No. 

67 


Name 


Company 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Co 

California  Shipbuilding  Co 

Houston  Shipbuilding  Co 

Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co. 

North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co 

Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyards,  Inc.. . . 
Louisiana  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc 


Location 


Con-  Esti- 

tract  mated 

No.  of    Cost  of  No.  of 

Ways    Facilities  Ships 


.Portland,  Ore 8 

•  Los  .'\ngeles,  Calif.. .  8 

.Houston,  Te.xas  ...  6 

.  Mobile,  .'Ma 4 

.Wilmington,  N.  C. .  6 

.Baltimore,  Md 13 

.New  Orleans,  La..  . .  6 


$4,787,000 
4,766,000 
4,680,000 
1,322,500 
5,140,000 
7,838,000 
4,841,000 


31 
31 

25 
13 

25 
50 
25 


Total 51     $33,374,500     200 


The  Maritime  Commission  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  announced  clearance  with 
the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission and  award  of  contract  for  con- 


Builder 


Contract 

Delivery 

Date 


Months 

Date     Ahead  of 

Delivered  Contract 


Joseph  Lvkes Federal  Shipbuilding  & 

Drvdock  Co 11/28/40 

68  Zoella  Lvkes Do  1/27/41 

69  Reuben  Tipton Do  3/28/41 

70  Fred  Morris Do  5/27/41 

71  John  Lvkes Do  7/26/41 

79  James  Lvkes Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Sparrows  Point   12/21/40 

80  Lipscomb  Lvkes Do  2/21/41 

84         Cape  San  Martin San  Francisco,  Calif..   3/21/40 

All  of  these  eight  ships  delivered  were  ahead  of  contract  da 
2.8  months. 


10/15/40 
11/  7/40 
11/29/40 
12/27/40 
1/31/41 


1.4 

2.7 
4. 
5. 
5.8 


12/  4/40  .6 

1/10/41  1.4 

2/  5/41  1.5 

te  by  an  average  of 


struction  of  six  shipways  and  other 
facilities  to  Louisiana  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $4,841,000. 

This  contract  was  the  last  of  seven 
made  to  provide  facilities  for  con- 
structing 200  emergency  cargo  ships 
of  simplified  design.  Contracts  for  ves- 
sel construction  have  not  yet  been 
placed.  Active  construction  work  is 
now  proceeding  on  all  of  these  yards. 

The  original  estimate  for  cost  of  the 
51  shipways  and  other  facilities  pro- 
vided in  the  seven  contracts  was  $40,- 
000,000.  The  I'resident  allocated  $36,- 
000,000    from    his   emergency    fund. 

See  table  above  for  details. 
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MARINE  DKPARTMENT 

AETNA      INSURANCE      CO. 
QUEEN      INSURANCE      CO. 

M  A  T  H  K  W  S     &     L  1  \   1  IV  G  S  T  O  !V 

MARITIME  INSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

# 

Marine  Underwriters 

FIDELITY   PHENIX   FIRE   INS.   CO. 

Commercial  Hull  Dept. 
AUTOMOBILE        INS.        CO. 

200  BUSH  STREET    ...    SAN   FRANCISCO 

Offices  at:  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle      .      Ill  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 

Practical,  streamlined,  short-term 
courses,  in  which  men  are  trained 
within  several  weeks  to  do  one  specific 
job,  is  the  partial  response  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  to  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled labor. 

In  General  Electric  plants  through- 
out the  country,  hundreds  of  young 
men  are  learning  to  run  lathes,  milling 
machines,  drill  presses  and  grinders; 
read  blue  prints,  and  perform  simple 
assembly  jobs  preliminary  to  taking 
their  places  in  the  national  defense 
industrial  program. 

The  short-term  courses,  though,  are 
not  the  only  way  in  which  General 
Electric  is  attempting  to  meet  the  labor 
demands  of  the  National  Defense  Pro- 
gram. 

At  all  plants,  the  company  is  co- 
operating with  the  vocational  schools 
of  the  cities  in  the  conduct  of  special- 
ized courses. 

To  Schenectady  have  come  older 
men  from  the  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  works  to  learn  the  details  of 
turbine  manufacture  in  anticipation  of 
the  expansion  of  turbine  production 
facilities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  four-year  ap- 
prentice training  program  has  been 
continuing  in  the  company's  nine  ma- 
jor plants.  This  program  was  insti- 
tuted in  1901,  and  at  the  present  time, 
101 S  men  are  in  apprentice  courses. 
All  of  these  apprentices  are  high 
school  graduates  and  are  at  least  18 
years  old. 

The  short-term  training  for  specific 
jobs  had  its  inception  in  the  Lynn, 
Mass.,  works,  and  was  begun  at  Sche- 
nectady last  August.  The  extent  of  the 
program  is  limited  only  by  the  avail- 
able facilities.  Thousands  of  men  have 
applied  for  training  and  the  problem 
is  one  of  selection  rather  than  re- 
cruiting. 

Men  residing  within  convenient  dis- 


tance of  the  various  plants  are  se- 
lected, primary  consideration  being 
given  to  their  mechanical  aptitude  or 
interest.  Other  factors  being  equal, 
preference  is  given  those  who  have  had 
machine  shop  experience  in  industry 
or  in  vocational  or  Federal  training 
schools.  Each  prospective  trainee 
must  be  at  least  21  years  old,  must 
pass  the  same  physical  examination 
given  to  regular  employees,  and,  in 
accordance  with  Federal  regulations, 
must  produce  evidence  of  citizenship 
and  a  Social  Security  card. 

The  majority  of  trainees  are  as- 
signed to  machine  tool  operations  al- 
though many  are  placed  on  assembly 
work. 

The  training  program  may  run  from 
three  weeks  to  two  months  or  more 
according  to  the  progress  of  the  in- 
dividual and  production  requirements. 
A  continuous  feeding  of  new  men  into 
the  system  takes  place,  for  as  one  man 
is  advanced  another  is  engaged.  .\s  a 
result  of  the  careful  selection,  the  per- 
centage of  trainees  failing  to  show 
satisfactory  progress  is  surprisingly 
small,  running  from  5  to  8  per  cent, 
according  to  the  personnel  officials. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  men  is  high  be- 
cause most  are  of  the  depression  gen- 
eration and  are  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remunerative  employment. 

Trainees  begin  in  one  of  three  ways. 
They  may  engage  in  nonproductive 
work  under  the  direction  of  e.xperi- 
enced  men;  they  may  engage  in  pro- 
ductive work  under  the  supervision  of 
expert  operators ;  or  they  may  observe 
and  serve  as  helpers  to  experienced 
men.  Each  man  learns  eventually  to 
set  up  and  run  one  particular  machine 
or  to  do  a  specific  job.  Some  courses 
include  training  in  blue  print  reading. 
Tn  instances  where  such  is  not  the  case, 
trainees  are  afforded  opportunities  to 
obtain  this  training  through  vocational 
school  programs. 


.\fter  satisfactory  trials  the  C-P-3 
type  passenger  liner.  President  Hayes, 
was  delivered  to  the  American  Presi- 
dent Lines  by  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Company  and 
cleared  Boston  on  her  maiden  voyage 
early  in  INIarch.  Leaving  Boston  har- 
bor, she  met  with  a  slight  mi.shap  and 
was  put  back  for  dry  docking  and  in- 
spection, which  set  her  off  schedule 
approximately  ten  days.  She  got  away 
from  New  York  on  the  1 7th  with  a  fine 
passenger  list  for  California  ports  and 
will  arrive  at  San  Francisco  approxi- 
mately -April  1 . 

President  Hayes  is  a  sister  ship  to 
President  Jackson  and  President  ^Ion- 
roe,  already  in  the  service,  and  to  four 
more  vessels  now  under  construction  at 
Newport  News.  The  fourth  ship,  S.  S. 
President  Garfield,  is  at  this  writing 
just  getting  her  finishing  touches  after 
passing  satisfactory  sea  trials,  and  will 
start  from  Boston  on  her  maiden  voy- 
age April  1. 

The  vessels  in  service  are  showing 
very  good  sea  records.  President  Jack- 
son finished  her  first  round-the-world 
voyage  in  99  days  and  at  an  average 
sea  speed  of  over  18  knots.  Her  guaran- 
teed sustained  sea  speed  is  16J^  knots. 
Master  of  President  Hayes  is  Captain 
E.  Dale  Collins. 

^wa  Afeiu 

A  contract  for  construction  of  two 
new  ore  freighters,  the  largest  ever  to 
be  built  on  the  Great  Lakes,  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Great  Lakes  Engineer- 
ing Works,  Riv^er  Rouge,  ^lichigan, 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Com- 
pany, subsidiary  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

The  vessels  will  be  single  .screw, 
double  reduction  gear,  turbine-driven 
(Page  92,  pkase) 
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Paul  Joslyn,  formerly  chief  engi- 
neer for  Bethlehem  and  Moore  plants 
in  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  announces 
that  his  firm  no"w  has  a  contract  for 
the  U.  S.  Navy  tankers,  developing 
the  plans  for  the  Basalt  Rock  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  of  Napa,  California,  as 
well  as  two  similar  vessels  for  the 
Lake  Superior  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany of  Superior,  Wisconsin.  The 
Joslyn  firm  has  been  designated  as 
design  agent  for  the  w^ork  covering 
four  vessels. 

M.  J.  Ryan  has  joined  Mr.  Joslyn 
as  a  partner.  He  is  well  known  as  a 
naval  architect.  In  the  past  Mr.  Ryan 
specialized  as  an  authority  on  matters 
pertaining  to  Panama  Canal  tonnage 
and  toll  adjustment  for  major  steam- 
ship companies. 

In  announcing  the  Joslyn-Ryan 
partnership  Mr.  Joslyn  stated  that  the 
move  is  designed  "in  order  to  provide 
assistance  on  Pacific  Coast  construc- 
tion awards — with  a  complete  staff 
situated  close  to  the  West  Coast  yards 
— to  facilitate  the  handling  of  work  in 
this  territory." 

Mr.  Joslyn  is  widely  known  as  a 
consulting  engineer.  Offices  are  located 
at  200  Davis  Street,  .San  Francisco. 
The  firm  was  in  charge  of  the  design 
work  for  conversion  under  assignment 
from  the  13th  Naval  District,  Seattle, 
of  the  S.  S.  City  of  Baltimore — now 
named  the  U.  S.  S.  Heywood — mto  a 
troopship,  and  also  handled  a  similar 
job  on  the  S.  S.  Norfolk,  now  named 
U.  S.  S.  Neville.  This  work  was  done  at 
the  plant  of  the  Willamette  Iron  and 
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Steel  Corporation  at  Portland,  Oregon. 
Austin  Flegal  is  president,  and  J.  L. 
Jennings  is  general  manager,  ot  Wil- 
lamette Iron  and  Steel  Corporation. 
The  first  vessel  was  convertcl  in  95 
days. 

Upon  completion  of  the  Neville  and 
Heywood  conversions  at  Portland  Mr. 
Ryan  came  to  San  Francisco  to  join 
Mr.  Joslyn.  Mr.  Ryan  has  been  techni- 
cal surveyor  for  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping  and  was  associated  with 
George  Sharp,  30  Church  Street,  New 
York,  in  designing  of  the  C-3  type  and 
C-1  type  vessels  for  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission. 


£.  Rnssel  Ltitz  appointed 
to  the  post  of  Assistant  to 
the  President  of  A.  P.  L. 


Pn.eUde^  0/  A.  P.  1. 

Appointment  of  E.  Russel  Lutz, 
assistant  general  counsel  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
to  the  post  of  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  President 
Lines,  has  been  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Henry  F.  Grady,  president  of  the 
shipping  company. 

Dr.  Grady  and  Mr.  Lutz  are  former 
associates  of  the  State  Department  in 
Washington,  where  the  former  served 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
latter  as  Assistant  Solicitor  and  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor.  In  April  of  1937, 
]\Ir.  Lutz  left  the  State  Department  to 


enter  the  legal  division  of  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission. 

INIr.  Lutz,  like  his  new  "chief,"  Dr. 
Grady,  has  a  rich  background  in  com- 
merce and  international  trade  which 
amply  qualifies  him  for  his  new  posi- 
tion as  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
.\merican  President  Lines.  Born  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1902,  Mr.  Lutz  at- 
tended Bethany  (W.  Va.)  College,  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  from  George  Washing- 
ton University  in  1922  and  his  LL.B. 
from  Yale  in  1926.  He  did  post  grad- 
uate work  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  maritime  and  foreign  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1927.  and  to 
the  bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1930. 

During  his  eleven  years  with  the 
State  Department  (1926-37),  Lutz 
had  considerable  foreign  service,  on 
such  jobs  as  the  Mixed  Claims  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Germany, 
and  the  Tripartite  Claims  Commission, 
United  States,  Austria  and  Hungary 
(1927-30) ;  the  General  Claims  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Panama 
(1931-33),  and  United  States  and 
Mexico  (1934-37). 


Eugene  W.  Winter  has  taken  over 
the  marine  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentative business  of  his  late  father, 
Eugene  V.  Winter,  in  San  Francisco 
and  will  continue  under  the  same 
firm  name  of  Eugene  V.  Winter  Co. 
at  the  same  address,  1 5  Drumm 
Street. 

Eugene  W.  Winter  is  well  qualified 
to  carry  on  his  dad's  business.  He  holds 
unlimited  chief  engineer's  tickets  for 
both  steam  and  diesel;  is  a  commis- 
sioned inspector  of  the  National  Board 
of  Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessels  and  the 
California  State  Industrial  Accident 
Commission. 

For  the  past  five  years  IMr.  Winter 
has  been  inspector  in  the  San  Francisco 
territory  for  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler 
Inspection  and  Insurance  Company. 

With  Mr.  Winter  will  be  associated 
his  late  father's  two  assistants.  Miss 
Esther  Swanson  and  Felix  Billig.  ]Miss 
Swanson  was  with  ]\Ir.  Winter  as  sec- 
retary for  about  fifteen  years  and  Mr. 
Billig  has  been  in  the  business  four 
years. 
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Eugene  W .  Winter 


M.  J.  Gigy 


J.  P.  Mc Arthur 


The  Winter  Company  represents  the 
Diesel  Engine  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Co.,  the  American 
Hammered  Pist(m  Ring  Division  of  the 
Koppers  Co.,  National  Transit  Pump 
&  Machinery  Co.,  Maxim  Silencer  Co., 
Condenser  Service  and  Engineering 
Co.,  Inc.,  Blackburn-Smith  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Red  Hand  Compositions 
Co.  and  the  Gamlen  Chemical  Co. 

y^e«/  £.  ^.  Mail. 

J.  p.  McArthur,  from  the  marine 
division  at  Harrison,  N.  J.,  has  been 
transferred  to  San  Francisco  as  Pacific 
Coast  manager  of  the  marine  division 
of  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery 
Corporation,  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  McArthur  was  in  the 
Eastern  marine  department  for  five 
years.  He  hails  from  Altoona,  Pa.,  and 
was  graduated  from  Pennsylvania 
State  College  in  1929. 

M.  J.  Gigy,  whom  Mr.  McArthur 
succeeds,  resigned  from  the  position  of 
Pacific  Coast  marine  manager  for 
Worthington,  to  join  the  firm  of  W.  C. 
Nickum  &  Sons  of  Seattle  as  Chief  En- 
gineer. The  Nickum  organization  is 
making  plans  at  present  for  a  number 
of  shipbuilding  companies  on  various 
contracts  for  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  work 
including  such  jobs  as  net  tenders  and 
seaplane  tenders,  as  well  as  conversion 
of  Navy  transports  at  Todd  Seattle 
Dry  Docks,  Inc. 

Mr.  Gigy  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
two  and  one-half  years  ago  from  the 
East.  He  had  been  in  marine  work  with 
the  Worthington  organization  for 
eleven  years.  He  served  two  and  one- 
half  years  with  the  Bureau  of  Ships, 
L^.  S.  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
D.C. 


^ine  ^oi! 


Pacific  [Marine  Review, 
San  Francisco,  California. 
Gentlemen: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  24th  ultimo,  enclosing  tear 
sheet  of  an  article  appearing  in  the 
current  edition  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review. 

I  have  read  this  article  with  much 
interest,  and  think  you  did  a  fine  job. 
Yours  truly, 

W  S.  Newell. 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corp. 
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Robert  Haig,  vice  president  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  holds  the  bottle  of  champagne 
with  which  the  S.  S.  E.  H.  Blum,  newest  tanker  of  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  is  to  be  launched 
at  the  Sun  yards  at  Chester,  Pa.  With  him  (left  to  right)  are:  Robert  H.  Colley,  Atlantic  president; 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Blum,  who  sponsored  the  new  vessel;  Mrs.  Colley  and  Mr.  Blum,  vice  president  of  Atlantic 
in  charge  of  crude  oil  production,  after  whom  the  netv  vessel  tvas  named 


3belute4>eci 

The  cargo  liner  Mormacmail  of 
]Moore-McCormack  Lines  was  deliv- 
ered Saturday,  March  8,  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  to  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission  for  the  Navy.  The 
vessel  will  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  ves- 
sel and  is  the  fifth  ship  of  the  INIoore- 
McCormack  fleet  to  be  taken  for  such 
service.  The  Donald  McKay,  Mormac- 
penn,  ^lormacyork  and  Mormachawk 
have  already  been  taken  over. 

Last  of  a  group  of  four  C-3  cargo 
liners  built  for  Moore-lSIcCormack  at 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
the  Mormacmail  has  made  four  trips 
in  the  company's  service  to  Brazil. 
Uruguay  and  Argentina. 


The  Mormacmail  is  one  of  fourteen 
ships  constructed  or  being  constructed 
by  the  Sun  yard  for  Moore-^IcCor- 
mack  Lines.  The  yard  first  built  six 
C-2  cargo  liners  for  the  company,  then 
four  C-3's,  of  which  the  Mormacmail 
was  the  most  recent,  and  is  now  build- 
ing four  C-3  passenger  liners,  the  Rio 
Hudson,  Rio  Parana.  Rio  de  la  Plata 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  passenger 
liners,  each  with  accommodations  for 
197  passengers,  are  the  first  ever  con- 
structed with  air  conditioning  in  all 
cabins  as  well  as  public  rooms,  and 
three  of  them  have  been  launched.  The 
Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be  launched  in  April. 


Named  to  honor  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent American  press,  the  United 


States  Lines  motorship  American  Press 
was  launched  at  12:45  p.m.  March  11 
at  the  Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Com- 
pany plant  in  South  San  Francisco. 

The  12,87S-ton  (displacement)  mo- 
torship was  christened  American  Press 
by  Camilla  Chandler,  15 -year -old 
daughter  of  Norman  Chandler,  chair- 
man of  the  Newspaper  Publishers 
Committee  and  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Explaining  the  naming  of  the  new 
C-1  cargo  ship,  Kenneth  Da-wson,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  Pacific  Coast 
operations  for  the  United  States  Lines, 
stated:  "To  maintain  a  democracy  it 
is  imperative  that  its  citizens  be  in- 
formed. We  have  seen  democracies  and 
human  freedom  disappear  in  Europe 
only  after  the  sources  of  information  in 
a  free  press  were  destroyed. 
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''It  is  fundamentally  because  of  its 
uncensored  newspapers  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  can  remain  free ;  protected 
against  tyranny  and  injustice.  It  is 
therefore  with  pride  that  we  have  given 
the  name  of  the  American  Press  to 
our  new  motorship." 

The  American  Press  will  join  its 
sister  ships  American  Leader,  Ameri- 
can Manufacturer,  American  Builder 
and  a  fifth  ship,  not  yet  named,  in  the 
American  Pioneer  Lines  service  to  the 
Orient  and  Australasia  until  after  the 
war  when  the  ships  will  go  into  the 
New  York-Liverpool  service. 

The  American  Press  is  417'9"  in 
length  overall  with  a  shaft  horsepower 
of  4,000  and  a  speed  of  15  knots  fully 
loaded.  Carrying  59  officers  and  crew, 
the  ship  will  have  comfortable  accom- 
modations for  eight  passengers.  The 
ma.ximum  cruising  radius  is  20,800 
nautical  miles  and  the  motorship  is  of 
electric  welded  construction  through- 
out. Total  dead  weight  tonnage  is 
8,975. 


>> 
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George  L.  Craig,  co-founder  of  the 
Craig  Shipbuilding  Company,  passed 
away  on  March  7th,  at  his  residence 
at  La  Jolla.  He  was  76. 

With  his  brother,  John  F.  Craig,  he 
came  from  Toledo  to  the  Long  Beach 
district  in  1907.  He  will  be  mourned 
by  a  host  of  friends  throughout  marine 
circles  because  of  his  long  career  in  the 
shipping  field,  and  his  allied  interests 
in  Southern  California  civic  affairs. 


Captain  John  Barneson,  who  worked 
himself  up  to  the  heights  of  Pacific 
Coast  shipping  and  oil,  died  at  Hills- 
borough, California,  late  in  February, 
after  a  thirteen-year  period  of  illness. 

Born  of  a  seagoing  family  in  Wick, 
Scotland,  Captain  Barneson  spent  most 
of  his  youth  and  received  his  education 
aboard  his  father's  ship.  He  replaced 
his  father  as  captain  when  the  latter 
retired. 

While  in  the  United  States  in  1898, 
he  was  appointed  to  command  the  S.S. 
Arizona,  chartered  to  transport  troops 
to  the  Philippines,  k  year  later  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  entire  United 
States  transport  service  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  1903  he  entered  commercial 


There's  always  a  grand  feeling  of 
friendliness  prevailing  at  the  meetings 
of  San  Francisco's  famed  Mariners' 
Club.  The  monthly  events  are  always 
the  rendezvous  of  real  salt-tanged 
"sailormen,''  with  Skipper  A.  T.  Hun- 
ter and  Secretary  Stanley  Allen  piping 
all  hands  aboard  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
genuine  good  fellowship. 

The  March  and  April  meetings  were 
right  ''on  the  course"  and  the  turnout 
of  ''Mariners  "  was  most  enthusiastic. 

As  a  diversion  for  the  shipmates, 
there  is  always  good  entertainment. 
The  club  has  been  particularly  fortun- 
ate in  obtaining  exceptionally  fine 
technicolor  films  covering  subjects  of  a 
maritime  interest. 

For  instance,  on  March  II  we  "jour- 
neyed" to  the  South  Seas — via  Pan 
American  Airways  System  —  a  film 
which  pictured  a  typical  trip  to  Hono- 
lulu, to  equatorial  Canton  Island,  to 
New  Caledonia  and  finally  to  New 
Zealand. 

At  the  .^pril  meeting  was  projected 
a  color  picture  covering  a  trip  aboard  a 
Canadian  Pacific  liner,  through  the 
Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia 
ports  and  inland  passages  to  Skagway 
— thence  by  rail  to  the  exciting  Yukon 
country.  Truly  an  outstanding  bird's- 
eye  panorama  of  Alaska,  scenic  won- 
derland of  the  world. 


shipping  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  known 
as  Barneson,  Hibbard  Co.  Later,  Cap- 
tain Barneson  and  his  partner  sold  the 
shipping  firm  and  he  entered  the  oil 
industry  when  he  saw  the  possibility  of 
oil  replacing  coal  as  a  fuel  for  ships. 
His  venture  expanded  and  by  1912  be- 
came the  General  Petroleum  Company. 
Recognized  as  a  formidable  competi- 
tor, it  was  bought  out  in  1926  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 
and  Captain  Barneson  was  elected  to  a 
vice-presidency  of  the  New  York  firm. 
Captain  Barneson  leaves  three  sons, 
Lionel  T.,  Harold  J.  and  J.  Leslie  Bar- 
neson, all  of  Los  Angeles. 


Notes  from  the  April,  19}  1,  issue  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review 

Both  interest  and  attendance  are 
growing  in  the  recently  inaugurated 
Tuesday  luncheon  meetings  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  California  at  the  San 
Francisco  Commercial  Club. 

Harry  Haviside  entertained  the 
luncheon  gathering  on  March  24  with 
several  reels  showing  the  golfing  form 
of  Propellers  in  the  recent  Spring 
Tournament  at  Castlewood  Country 
Club.  "A  camera  doesn't  lie" — ancient 
Chinese  proverb  —  was  rightly  inter- 
preted. Booming  tee-shots  and  flubbed 
pokes — all  appeared  to  bring  us  awe 
and  laughter.  A  real  treat  for  both  the 
players  and  the  members  who  were 
unable  to  attend.  Truly  an  historical 
pictorial! 

On  [March  31,  the  club  was  ad- 
dressed by  Capt.  C.  W.  Fisher,  mana- 
ger of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  on 
the  subject  of  "Deep  Sea  Diving." 

April  7  the  weekly  luncheon  event 
will  be  a  film  by  Transcontinental  and 
Western  Air  depicting  modern  plane 
travel. 

On  April  14  there  will  be  an  address 
by  a  guest  speaker  on  a  nautical  sub- 
ject ;  and  on  April  2 1 ,  a  motion  picture 
will  be  shown  depicting  a  voyage  from 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
to  New  York  via  ports  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Panama  ]\Iail  Steam- 
ship Company. 

Our  dear  old  friend  Charles  Pratt 
passed  away  March  19.  He  was  a 
wonderful  fellow  and  esteemed  by 
everyone  from  one  end  of  the  water- 
front to  the  other. 

We  anticipate  the  arrival  of  Air 
Commodore  Charles  Kingsford-Smith 
in  San  Francisco  soon  and  look  forward 
to  having  this  famous  globe-circling 
pilot  tell  us  of  transoceanic  llights. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-one  active 
members!  That's  the  count  of  the  Pro- 
peller roster  to  date.  Recent  members 
are  as  follows:  C.  C.  IMallory,  Fred 
Dorwood,  Captain  I.  B.  Smith,  John 
H.  Thies,  Louis  Levin,  John  F.  Blain, 
Jr.,  and  Glenn  Hoffman. 
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A.  E.  Hitchner,  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  since  1926,  has 
been  appointed  commercial  assistant 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  District  manager, 
as  announced  by  Chas.  A.  Dostal  of 
San  Francisco. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Dostal  named 
Alan  J.  Bronold,  formerly  of  Chicago, 
as  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  office. 
Mr.  Bronold's  appointment  will  enable 
Mr.  Hitchner  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  special  sales  assignments  in  the  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  Phoenix  and  El 
Paso  areas. 

A  native  of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  M*-.  Bron- 
old: graduated  as  an  electrical  engi- 
neer from  Bliss  Electrical  School, 
Washington,  D.  C;  joined  Westing- 
house  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1926;  became  branch  mana- 
ger for  the  Westinghouse  Lam;)  Divi- 
sion, first  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  then  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  became 
special  representative  for  the  Lamp 
Division  at  Chicago;  and  in  1939  was 
named  manager  of  the  agency  and 
specialties  division  for  the  Northwest- 
ern District.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bronold 
and  their  5-year-old  daughter  will 
make  their  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Hitchner  joined  Westinghouse 
in  1909,  five  years  after  graduating 
from  Rutgers  College  as  an  electrical 
engineer.  After  service  in  Philade]phi;i, 
Wilkes-Barre  and  East  Pittsburgh,  he 
became  Los  Angeles  manager  in  1926. 


been  named  assistant  to  Chas.  A.  Dos- 
tal, manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Dis- 
trict, Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  succeeding  Paul  V. 
Whaley,  who  was  transferred  east  sev- 
eral months  ago.  Pacific  Coast  Dis- 
trict's territory  extends  east  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  northeast  to  Central  and 
Western  Montana,  south  to  the  Mexi- 
can border,  and  southeast  to  El  Paso 
County,  Texas. 

A  native  of  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Howell 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  1931  with  an  electrical  engi- 
neering degree  and  shortly  thereafter 
joined  Westinghouse  at  East  Pitts- 
burgh, serving  in  various  capacities 
until  November,  1937,  when  he  entered 
the  general  sales  department.  In  Feb- 
ruary last  year  he  became  staff  assis- 
tant in  the  office  of  Ralph  Kelly,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales,  at  Pitts- 
burgh. 


W.  J.  Hoivell 

W.  J.  Howell  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
who  has  been  associated  with  Westing- 
house for  the  past  10  years  in  various 
engineering  and  sales  capacities,  has 


/.  W.  Milliard,  Jr. 

J.  W.  Mailliard,  Jr.,  prominent 
San  Franciscan,  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  President  Lines  at  their 
annual  stockholders  meeting,  March 
3  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  William  Gibbs  McAdoo. 

A  civic  leader  and  business  man, 
Mailliard  has  been  closely  allied  to  the 
shipping  industry.  For  years  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  food  importing 
business,  heading  the  firm  of  Mailliard 
&  Schmieden.  His  other  activities  have 
included  directorship  in  the  Home  Fire 
and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  San 
Francisco;  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  Los  Angeles;  Fire- 
man's Fund  Indemnity  Company,  San 
Francisco;  the  California  Pacific  Title 
&   Trust,    San    Francisco;    American 


R.  B.  Hay  Chapman,  vice-president  of  the 
firm  of  Johnson  G?  Higgins  of  California, 
and  resident  director  of  the  California  com- 
pany who  was  recently  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Johnson  ^  Higgins 
of  New  York 

Trust  Company,  San  Francisco,  and 
the  San  Francisco  Remedial  Loan  As- 
sociation. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Golden 
Gate  International  Exposition,  and  is 
a  past  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  former  San  Francisco 
Police  Commissioner  and  Park  Com- 
missioner and  a  campaign  manager  of 
the  Community  Chest. 

S,  £.  Affte/Uca 

Pacific  Marine  Review, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Sirs: 

Many  thanks  for  your  very  kind 
letter  and  the  pages  from  the  February 
issue  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Review 
in  which  you  feature  the  new  America. 
We  deeply  appreciate  the  excellent 
publicity  given  to  our  ship  both  in  copy 
and  photographs  and  I  know  that  it 
will  be  most  helpful  in  spreading  fur- 
ther the  story  of  this  greatest  of  all 
American  ships. 

Again  thanking  you. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  Jones, 
Director  of  Advertising  and  Publicity. 
United  States  Lines. 
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Dinner  tendered  by  The  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Honolulu,  to  Arthur  M.  Tode,  Honorary  President  of  The  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States.  Held  at  the  Pacific  Club,  Honolulu,  Tuesday,  March  18,  1941.  (Rear  row:  reading  left  to 
right)  Captain  E.  D.  Jones,  United  States  Coast  Guard  (Commanding  Hatiaiian  Division)  ;  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  attorney;  Earl 
M.  Thacker,  second  vice-president.  The  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Honolulu  (Thacker  Transportation  Company)  ;  Arthur 
M.  Tode,  Honorary  President,  The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States;  Henry  W.  Deas,  President,  The  Propeller  Club, 
Port  of  Honolulu  (Norton  Lilly  Company)  ;  Honorable  Lester  Petrie,  Mayor,  City  of  Honolulu;  Randolph  Sevier,  first 
vice-president,  The  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Honolulu  (Matson  Navigation  Company)  ;  J.  J.  Murphy,  Member  Board  of 
Governors,  The  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Honolulu  (American  President  Lines) 

Aeiad  eU  the  P^OftAUe/i  Gluipi 

0^  tlte  7/fnlted  Statei 


*7<4e  Po^  o^ 
Scut  ^^jcauilico- 


Charles  L.  Wheeler 

President 
John  E.  Gushing 

first  Vice-President 

Arthur  B.  Poole 

Second  Vice-President 

Hugh  Gallagher 

Third  Vice-President 
Eugene  F.  Hoffman 

Secretary-T  reasurer 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Frazer  A.  Bailey 

Capt.  Henry  Blackstone 

John  E.  Gushing 

Fred  L.  Doelker 

Hugh  Gallagher 

A.  S.  Gunn 

Ed^vard  H.  Harms 

George  Jordan 

Roger  D.  Lapham 

Marshall  Levis 

Ira  S.  Lillick 

Capt.  Lewis  Mesherry 

Joseph  A.  Moore 

Arthur  B.  Poole 

Charles  L.  Wheeler 


Captain  Stanley  Parker,  comman- 
der, San  Francisco  District  of  the 
I'nited  States  Coast  Guard,  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  ^larch  12  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Port. 
Charles  L.  Wheeler  presided  over  a 
well-rounded  program,  which  included 
announcements  of  coming  events,  with 
the  spotlight  on  the  April  get-together 
with  the  Los  .Angeles  contingency — at 
Del  Monte. 

Captain  Parker's  talk  was  ])articu- 
larly  adapted  to  the  relation  of  the 
Coast  Guard  to  the  merchant  marine. 
The  historv  of  the  service  was  outlined 


from  its  early  duties  as  the  nemesis  of 
smugglers  back  on  the  other  coast — 
down  through  the  days  when  enforce- 
ment of  navigation  laws  and  inspection 
of  documents  were  prime  functions — 
until  the  present  day,  when  these  es- 
sentials comprise  the  merchant  marine 
relationship. 

"Inspection  of  documents  and  iden- 
tity and.  in  some  cases,  of  equipment, 
of  vessels  of  the  merchant  tleet ; 

"Asistance  to  vessels  of  the  mer- 
chant service  which  are  in  distress  and 
to  the  personnel  of  such  distressed  ves- 
sels: 

"Maintenance  of  the  aids  to  navi- 
gation which  guide  the  mariners  on 
their  way; 

"Contribution  to  the  investigation 
of  marine  casualties  resulting  in  loss  of 
life  through  membership  of  service  of- 
ficers on  the  ".A"  Marine  Casualty 
Boards; 

"Training  of  merchant  service  per- 
sonnel for  the  Maritime  Commission 
bv  the  Maritime  Trainint;  Schools." 
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Oh.  ia  ^el  Monte! 

Dear  Fellow  Propeller : 

Of  course  you  will  want  to  make 
plans  to  attend  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Pro- 
peller Clubs  at: 

DEL  MONTE 
April  18,  19  and  20 

This  get-together  will  open  with  a 
Presidents'  Dinner (  bring  your  tux) 
Friday  evening  and  close  with  a  late 
breakfast  on  Sunday  morning.  There 
will  be  time  for  golf,  swimming,  auto 
tours  and  private  cocktail  and  dinner 
parties. 

The  hotel  has  offered  special  rates 
as  you  will  note  on  attached  circular. 
Your  ladies,  guests  and  their  ladies, 
will  be  welcome  and  appropriately  en- 
tertained. 

This  affair  is  designed  as  your  Club's 
Annual  Spring  Social,  such  as  we  held 
last  year  at  the  Fairmont  for  Admiral 
Land.  Remember  what  a  grand  party 
that  was!  This  year  we  are  joining 
with  our  good  friends  in  Los  Angeles 
to  stimulate  mutual  Club  interest  in 
the  big  National  Convention  here  this 
fall.  Los  Angeles  has  already  pledged 
a  large  attendance. 

Kindly  fill  in  and  mail  enclosed  ad- 
dressed postal  before  March  10  so  your 
House  Committee  can  make  reserva- 
tions and  complete  plans  for  this  "Pro- 
pelling'' event.  Following  receipt  of 
your  acceptance  card  you  will  be  for- 
warded complete  program  details. 
Cordially  yours, 
C.  L.  Wheeler,  President. 


Gaptaut  Vicke^  cU 

National  Maritime  Day,  an  event 
presaging  greater  importance  this  year 
in  light  of  the  vital  national  defense 
preparations,  will  be  observed  in  San 
Francisco  on  Thursday,  May  22. 

Captain  Howard  L.  Vickery, 
chief  of  the  building  program  of  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  the  local  sponsors  to  be 
principal  speaker  at  the  Maritime 
Day  lunch,  it  was  announced. 

As  in  the  past,  the  lunch  will  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Propeller  Club,  the  Foreign  Trade 
Association  and  the  Commercial  Club, 
and  will  be  held  in  the  latter 's  quarters 
in  the  Merchants  Exchange  Building. 

Captain  Vickery,  who  has  long  antic- 
ipated a  return  visit  to  San  Francisco, 
has  accepted  the  invitation  to  speak 
here  and  bring  to  the  many  local  ma- 
rine figures  a  timely  message  of  un- 
usual interest  to  them.  During  his 
stay,  he  will  visit  the  several  shipyards 
of  the  Bay  Area  where  merchant  ma- 
rine and  naval  construction  is  progress- 
ing at  capacity  peak. 

Press  of  urgent  business  has  pre- 
vented Captain  Vickery  from  visit- 
ing the  West  Coast  in  recent  months 
and  his  appearance  here  is  looked 
for^vard  to  keenly  by  all  marine 
interests. 


*7«4e  Pani  o^ 

Approximately  75  members  of  the 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Los  Angeles 
No.  66,  were  guests  of  the  Consolidated 
Steel  Corporation  at  the  launching  of 
the  S.S.  Agwiprince  Thursday  morn- 
ing, March  27.  at  the  Craig  yards. 
Long  Beach. 

With  Ralph  J.  Chandler,  president 
of  the  local  Propeller  Club;  Arthur  M. 
Tode,  honorary  national  president,  and 
Charles  C.  H.  Pearsall,  past  national 
president  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  looking  on,  ]\Irs.  Ed- 
ward B.  Simmons  of  Coronado  swung 
the  bottle  of  California  wine  on  the 
bow  of  the  Agwiprince  which  sent  the 
trim-looking    C-1    freighter    sidewise 


down  the  ways  into  the  channel  amid 
the  cheers  of  several  thousand  specta- 
tors gathered  in  the  shipyards  to  wit- 
ness the  ever-thrilling  event. 

Following  the  launching  of  the  ves- 
sel, a  luncheon  in  celebration  of  the 
event  was  tendered  officials  of  the  ship- 
yard, the  sponsoring  party  and  AGWI 
officials  at  the  Pacific  Coast  Club, 
Long  Beach,  by  the  Los  Angeles  Pro- 
peller Club. 

Among  those  introduced  by  Propel- 
ler Club  President  Ralph  Chandler  at 
the  luncheon  were  Captain  Claude  B. 
Mayo,  U.S.N,  ret.,  superintendent  of 
the  California  Maritime  Academy; 
Captain  Robert  Henderson,  U.S.N, 
ret.,  vice  president  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  Academy,  and  Will 
Rogers,  Jr.,  newly  appointed  member 


of  the  board  of  governors.  Others  pre- 
sented and  who  said  a  few  words  of 
praise  for  the  new  ship  were  Alden  G. 
Roach,  executive  vice  president  of 
Consolidated,  who  presented  Mrs. 
Simmons  with  a  beautiful  diamond 
studded  wrist  watch;  J.  L.  Van  Nor- 
man, past  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  James 
Craig,  head  of  the  shipyard  where  the 
Agwiprince  was  built. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  greeted  with  a 
round  of  applause  when  he  presented 
the  sponsor  with  a  bottle  of  California 
champagne  to  replace  the  one  she 
crashed  against  the  bow  of  the  ship. 

Closing  the  luncheon  program  at 
which  more  than  125  were  present. 
Chandler  announced  that  plans  were 
completed  for  the  joint  meeting  with 
the  San  Francisco  Propeller  Club  at 
Del  Monte  April  18,  19  and  20,  urging 
all  members  to  attend  this  first  annual 
gathering. 

The  February  dinner  and  meeting 
of  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Tacoma, 
was  held  Tuesday  evening,  February 
25th,  at  the  Tacoma  Club.  This  meet- 
ing should  have  been  held  on  Tuesday, 
February  18th,  but  was  delayed  one 
week  for  this  month  only. 

After  a  very  fine  dinner.  President  Gil 
Ackerman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
before  one  of  the  largest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic groups  of  men  to  ever  attend 
a  Propeller  Club  meeting  in  Tacoma. 
Mr.  Ackerman  first  called  attention  to 
the  recent  visit  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west of  Honorary  President,  Mr.  Tode, 
and  of  the  successful  meeting  held  in 
his  honor  in  Seattle  at  which  a  good 
representation  was  on  hand  from  the 
Tacoma  Club.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
luncheon  given  Mr.  Tode  in  Tacoma 
the  following  noon  at  which  eighteen 
members  of  our  Club  were  in  atten- 
dance. 

The  President  called  on  Perry 
Moore,  as  chairman  of  the  program 
committee,  to  tell  what  had  been  ac- 
complished so  far  in  the  lining  up  of 
future  programs  which  would  prove 
both  instructive  and  entertaining.  Mr. 
Moore  spoke  of  what  ideas  had  come 
up  for  discussion  at  our  recent  Board 
of  Governor's  meeting  and  then  asked 
the  members  to  give  their  opinions  on 
what  thev  would  like. 
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Tt  was  moved  and  seconded  at  this 
meeting  that  we  would  try  out  the  idea 
of  holding  a  short  social  period  prior 
to  our  dinner  as  it  was  thought  that,  in 
this  way,  everyone  might  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  and  more  friendly,  it 
being  the  idea  that  our  past  meetings 
have  been  just  a  little  too  formal.  If 
this  idea  proves  successful,  it  will  be 
continued  indefinitely. 

Tt  was  decided  that  at  our  ]March 
meeting  to  have  General  Stone,  retired 
Army  officer,  to  address  the  Club  on 
the  subject  of  National  Defense,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  T'anama 
Canal. 

]\Ir.  Harry  B.  Tullis.  the  Club's  new- 
est member,  was  introduced  to  the 
members  by  Mr.  Kennell.  Mr.  Tullis  is 
with  the  Shaffer  Terminals,  Inc. 

Mr.  Kennell,  as  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee,  gave  a  short 
talk  in  connection  with  the  drive  for 
new  members  and  asked  that  all  of  the 
members  do  their  best  to  line  up  new 
members  in  an  effort  to  build  up  the 
Club  membership  and,  in  this  way, 
help  in  creating  more  interest  in  the 
Club. 

As  an  added  feature  at  this  meeting, 
all  members  in  attendance  were  intro- 
duced by  the  member  sitting  at  his 
right  and  a  few  remarks  were  made  by 
each  person  as  the  introduction  was 
made. 

J.  M.  IMartinac,  of  the  Martinac 
Shipbuilding  Company,  gave  a  talk  in 
regard  to  his  recent  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  connection  with  efforts  to 
obtain  contracts  for  the  building  of 
small  Navy  ships  in  the  Northwest. 

After  Mr.  IVIartinac's  talk,  moving 
pictures  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  were  shown.  These 
pictures  were  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Stillwell  of  the  Coast  Guard  Serv- 
ice, who  was  introduced  by  Phil  Gru- 
ger.  The  films  were  especially  interest- 
ing and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  every 
one  present. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  by  President 
Ackerman. 

CHAS.  C.  CRAMP,  Secretary. 

Ma/uUt  MeetUuf. 

The  regular  monthly  dinner  and 
meeting  of  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of 
Tacoma,  was  held  Tuesday  night, 
March  18,  at  the  Tacoma  Club. 


This  meeting  was  the  best  attended 
and  the  most  enthusiastic  of  any  held 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Tacoma 
Club.  Since  the  meeting  last  month,  a 
total  of  ten  new  members  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Club,  most  of  whom 
were  at  this  month's  get-together. 
These  new  members  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

R.  N.  Witter,  Sperry  Flour  Co. 

Orville  Sund,  Foss  Launch  &  Tug  Co. 

W.  W.  Glenn,  Centennial  Flouring 
Mills  Co. 

Chas.  F.  Neudorfer,  Shaffer  Term- 
inals, Inc. 

Ralph  H.  Shaffer,  Shaffer  Terminals, 
Inc. 

O.  G.  Kisor,  Tidewater  Associated 
Oil  Co. 

H.  G.  Flanders,  Seattle  -  Tacoma 
Shipbuilding  Corp. 

Phillip  Spaulding,  Seattle  -  Tacoma 
Shipbuilding  Corp. 

Dave  Neilson, U.S. Maritime  Comm. 

F.  W.  Lambert,  U.  S.  Maritime 
Comm. 

The  new  members  and  visitors  were 
introduced  to  the  Club  after  which 
President  Ackerman  spoke  in  regard  to 
the  recent  Board  of  Governor's  meet- 
ing at  which  time  Senate  Bill  No.  287 
was  discussed.  This  bill  had  to  do  with 
the  dumping  of  pulp  mill  waste  into 
any  waters  of  Puget  Sound  at  a  line 
near  Port  Angeles.  Mr.  Ackerman  re- 
ported that  wires  were  sent  to  all  of  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Olym- 
pia,  opposing  this  bill  and  that  he  later 
received  a  letter  from  Lieut.  Governor 
Victor  A.  Meyers  in  which  he  advised 
that  this  bill  was  not  acted  on  at  this 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing was  Major  General  David  L.  Stone, 
retired,  whose  subject  was  ''The  Pana- 
ma Canal  and  Its  Defense."  General 
Stone's  address  was  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  ever  heard 
at  any  of  our  meetings.  He  explained 
in  detail  of  his  sojourn  at  the  Canal, 
having  been  transferred  there  from 
Fort  Lewis,  and  of  his  pleasant  rela- 
tionship with  the  neighboring  Central 
American  Republics  and  Colombia  in 
South  America. 

Immediately  after  the  Generals 
talk,  many  questions  were  asked  him 
relative  to  the  defense  of  the  Canal  at 
the  present  time,  after  which  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned. 

Chas  C.  Cramp,  Secretary. 


The  members  of  the  Bilge  Club,  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  shipping  fraternity, 
together  with  their  guests  gathered  at 
the  Los  .\ngeles  Biltmore  Hotel  on  Sat- 
urday, February  22nd,  for  their  annual 
banquet.  The  number  thirteen  has  no 
further  terrors  for  the  Bilgers  for  this, 
the  thirteenth  annual  banquet,  was 
"tops,"  drawing  far  more  of  its  mem- 
bers and  guests  than  any  of  the  pre- 
vious banquets. 

President  Lloyd  Moore  had  previ- 
ously granted  shore  leave  to  all  Bilgers, 
their  friends  and  guests  and  directed 
that  they  appear  in  person  at  the  Bilt- 
more ready  and  willing  to  adhere  to 
the  following  schedule: 
6:30  p.m. — Liquid  refreshments  (bot- 
toms UP) 
7:30  p.m.— Dinner  (bottoms  DOWN) 

After  meeting  old  shipmates  at  the 
bar,  the  Bilgers  proceeded  to  the  ban- 
quet hall  where  President  Moore 
greeted  them  with  a  few  well-chosen 
words.  He  invited  the  attention  of 
those  present  to  the  fact  that  someone 
(anonymous)  had  added  to  the  house 
flag  of  his  company,  the  General  Pe- 
troleum Co.,  thereby  giving  Pegasus 
some  additional  appendages  not  sanc- 
tioned by  his  home  office. 

Turning  to  with  gusto,  the  Bilgers 
did  full  duty  to  the  Biltmore's  chow, 
after  which  they  were  entertained  by 
twelve  acts  of  vaudeville  with  Rookie 
Lewis  as  M.C.  and  accompanied  by 
Edith  Griftith  and  her  All  Girl  Or- 
chestra. 

The  attendance  at  this  function 
(366)  reflects  the  year-to-year  growth 
of  the  Bilge  Club  and  disposes  of  any 
possibility  of  the  club  holding  this  an- 
nual affair  in  the  harbor  area  for  lack 
of  adequate  facilities  to  handle  such  a 
number  of  members. 

WILLIAM  A.  MASON, 
Lirut.  Commander,  U.S.N .  (Ret.) 


A.  y.  K. 


Honor  was  paid  early  in  March  to 
Edward  G.  White,  general  passenger 
agent  for  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  by 
leading  steamship  and  travel  execu- 
tives at  a  dinner  in  San  Francisco 
aboard  the  ]\IcCormack  Lines  Holly- 
wood. He  left  shortly  thereafter  to  at- 
tend the  Trans-Pacific  Passenger  Con- 
ference at  the  Palmer  House.  Chicago. 
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It  was  our  great  pleasure  to  greet  Commander  Alexan- 
der McNab  when  he  arrived  in  San  Francisco  just  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

The  news  of  his  sudden  passing  comes  to  us  as  an  ex- 
treme sorrow,  for  we  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  counted 
him  as  a  real  friend  whom  we  have  revered  for  over  twenty 
years.  The  final  few  days  he  spent  with  us  in  San  Francisco 
will  always  be  cherished  in  our  memory  of  a  man  whose 
accomplishments  were  many — a  man  who  valued  his  friend- 
ships above  all  else. 

Homeward  bound  from  the  Coast,  where  he  had  visited 
old  "buddies"  of  an  earlier  day,  Commander  McNab  was 
suddenly  stricken  while  aboard  a  train  near  Sanderson, 
Texas. 

Alexander  ^IcNab  was  a  former  Commander  of  the 
British  Navy.  To  his  credit  are  many  inventions  of  marine 
safety  devices  used  by  the  British  Navy.  Establishing  his 
firm  McNab  of  Bridgeport,  Inc.,  in  Connecticut  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  many  installations  of  indicators,  navigation 
instruments,  and  engine  room  products  in  a  long  list  of 
naval  and  merchant  marine  vessels. 

Born  in  Scotland  he  still  maintained  a  touch  of  the  de- 
lightful dialect,  which  was  one  of  his  greatest  charms.  It  was 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  that  he  joined  the  Royal  Navy  as  a 
Midshipman.  A  series  of  promotions  saw  his  advancement 
through  the  engineering  ranks  and  before  he  retired  to 
come  to  this  country  he  had  attained  the  status  of  Engineer 
Lieutenant  Commander. 

During  the  World  War  he  worked  for  the  Government 
and  was  pressed  into  service  which  required  several  busi- 
ness trips  to  England.  Later  he  was  owner  of  the  Marine 
Iron  Works  in  New  London,  Connecticut. 

During  his  March  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  he  visited  the 
Seattle-Puget  Sound  district,  making  the  appointment  of 
new  sales  representation  for  his  firm.  While  in  San  Fran- 
cisco he  had  the  delightful  experience  of  reminiscing  on  the 
"good  old  days"  with  several  old-timers  who  were  his  friends 
of  forty  years  standing.  One  of  his  best  loved  engineering 
"cronies"  was  Bernard  Mills  of  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company. 

It  is  with  profound  grief  that  we  chronicle  the  passing 
of  a  man  whose  career  gained  for  him  countless  friends 
throughout  the  maritime  world. 


Commander  K.  H.  Donavin,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc.,  has  regretfully  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Captain  W.  T.  F.  George,  master 
of  the  S.  S.  Mormacsea,  a  few  hours  after  his  ship 
cleared  from  Los  Angeles,  Sunday,  March  3  0th,  en 
route  on  the  maiden  voyage  to  the  east  coast  of  South 
America. 

Chief  Officer  Leiand  E.  Cudahy  was  assigned  to  take 
command  until  the  vessel  arrives  at  the  Canal  Zone. 
Captain  Hans  E.  Hansen  has  flown  to  the  Canal  to  take 
charge  of  the  Mormacsea  from  that  point.  He  has  been 
standing  by  to  take  over  the  Mormacsun,  third  C-3 
building  at  Moore  Dry  Dock,  Oakland,  for  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines,  ready  for  service  about  the  middle 
of  May. 


TUBE-TURNS 


The  only  elbows  and  returns  that  can  be  cut  to 
any  angle  and  still  retain  uniform  wall  thickness! 

SIX  VITAL  ADVANTAGES  make  Tube-Turns  welding  fittings  rsi„;i,illy 
prrf erred  by  marine  engineers.  (I)  They  require  LESS  SPACE,  due  to 
short  radius  design  and  adaptability  to  an)  angle.  (2)  They  are  SAFER, 
because  outer  walls  are  never  stretched  or  thinned.  (J)  They  permit 
EASIER  WELDING  and  faster  installation,  because  of  absolutely  uniform 
wall  thickness.  (4)  They  WEIGH  LESS,  due  to  absence  of  flanges,  bolts, 
nuts  and  heavy  cast  steel  construction.  (5)  They  LAST  LONGER,  be- 
cause smooth  inner  walls  reduce  corrosion  and  erosion.  (6)  They  virtually 
ELIMINATE   UPKEEP   COSTS   AND 

WORRY,  because  ininl^  are  f,ermaiienll\ 
lra/.„ro„f. 

The  complete  Tube-Turns  line  includes  types 
and  sizes  for  every  shipbuilding  requirement: 
^^       /  90  ,  45-,  and   180'  elbows  and  returns,  tees, 

reducers,  heads,  nipples,  laterals  and  flanges. 
Write  for  Catalog  109 — it's  packed  with  help- 
ful new  data  for  marine  engineers! 
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TUBE-TURNS 

Tl  I'.i:  TLFiNS.   In<..   lOl  IS\  I!  IF.   KV. 

PACIFIC    COAST   OFFICE:    210   W.   7th    St.,    Los   Angeles.     Phone   Van    Dyte   4762 

PACIFIC  COAST  DISTRIBUTORS: 


I.OM-  lii'a.li.  Cal.    ^Ilaicar.l  Supply  Co.  S.ui  ^■lalK■i^co,  Cj\.~Cilmorc  Sinl  H. 
Rrpuldic  Supply  Co.  Supply  Co. 

i„    A.,„.i.     r,i  (;;     ;«.„„;./-  \\  ilmin-'lon.  Cal.      -   HipuhticSupplyto. 

"^  ,  I.'   ' ,     ,.  I'orlland,  Ore.  -  /)  oodlmry  &  Co. 

Howard  Supply  Co.  s,.alllf,  Uash.  -Industrial 

Republic  Supply  Co.  Products  Co. 

San  Die-o,  Cal.       -    Industries  ."iupply  Co.  I'almer  Supply  Co. 


Prompt  delivery  thru  distributors  located  in  or  near  every  stiipyard  in  the  U.S.  A. 
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WILL    TAKE 

PLENTY  OF   PUNISHMENT! 

Under  the  most  severe  conditions — such  as  super- 
heated high  pressure  steam  and  light  oils  at  high 
temperatures — Garlock  7021  Compressed  Asbestos 
Sheet  Packing  will  stand  up  where  ordinary  gasketing 
materials  fail.  Avoid  gasket  failures  and  expensive 
shut-downs — use  Garlock  7021. 

THE  GARLOCK  PACKING  CO.,  PALMYRA,  N.Y. 

In  Canada :  The  Garlock  Packing  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — LOS  ANGELES 
SEATTLE — PORTLAND 
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DEPENDABILITY 

From  MOTORS  HIP— February,  1941 


SELDOM  has  a  new  ship  been  put 
a  more  gruelling  test,  and  come 
through  it  more  successfully  than 
the  motorship  Ska  Witch,  which  vessel 
arrived  in  New  York  on  December  30, 
1940,  after  a  round  trip  of  31,000  miles 
to  the  Far  East,  ami  left  again  on  Janu- 
ary 11  on  a  second  similar  voyage. 


The  two  6-cylinder  1 1  >i"x  14",  450  H.P.  SUPERIOR  Diesels 
that  furnish  all  the  auxiliary  power  for  the  "Sea  Witch." 


, 


Worthy  of  note  is  the  performance  of 
the  two  Superior  auxiliary  Diesels  driv- 
ing the  generators  which  furnish  all  aux- 
iliary power.  These  engines  operated 
steadily  throughout  the  five  months  peri 
od  covered  by  the  voyage  without  the 
slightest  trouble.  On  the  occasion  of  our 
\isit  to  the  ship  we  had  occasion  to  note 
the  steadiness  of  the  unit  in  operation. 
The  wide  variations  in  load  due  to  opera- 
tion of  cargo  winches  was  indicated  by 
the  violent  swings  of  the  ammeter  on  the 
switchboard,  which  oscillated  between 
800  and  1300  amperes  with  no  noticeable 
effect  on  the  steadiness  of  operation  of 
the  generator  set. 

These  generator  engines  operated 
throughout  the  voyage  with  the  same  low 
grade  fuel  as  used  in  the  main  engines. 
Upon  arrival  in  New  York  the  engines 
were  opened  up  by  the  builder's  work- 
men, the  first  time  the  cylinders  had  been 
opened  since  the  engines  left  the  plant  of 
the  builders.  All  were  found  in  good 
order  with  the  exception  of  some  carbon 
in  the  ring  slots  and  some  rings  that 
were   worn   enoiigh   to  warrant   renewal. 


*^ 


THE  NATIONAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

SUPERIOR    ENGINE   DIVISION 

FACTORIES:  Springfl«ld,  Ohio;  Philodalphia,  Pa. 

SALES  OmCB:  Springfltid,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ntw  York,  N.  Y.; 

Lot  Angolot,  Colli.;  Jaduonvillt,  Flo.;  Houston,  Toxos. 


Names  in  the 
MARINE  SPOTLIGHT 
of  the  month 


Fourteen  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Portland.  Oregon, 
sailed  March  19  aboard  the  Matson 
liner  Lurline  for  a  business  develop- 
ment tour  to  Hawaii.  A  similar  mission 
was  conducted  last  year  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Stanley  Page,  pas.senger  traffic 
manager  of  the  General  Steamship 
Company,  returned  the  latter  part  of 
jMarch  from  a  three  weeks'  visit  in 
Mexico.        — ^— 

H.  B.  Beaumont,  assistant  passen- 
ger traffic  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Lines,  was  a  San  Francisco  visi- 
tor in  March. 

J.  M.  Bond,  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  International 
Paint  Company  (California),  Inc., 
announces  that  James  Lukens  has 
joined  the  sales  staff.  Jack  also  an- 
nounced that  the  company  expected 
to  be  in  their  new  quarters,  970 
Tennessee  Street,  by  April  1  ^vith  a 
new  telephone  number,  ATw^ater 
4720.  ^— 

E.  L.  Matteson,  general  agent  of  the 
American  President  Lines  in  Kobe, 
Japan,  was  elected  as  president  of  the 
internationally  -  known  Kobe  Club, 
whose  membership  is  comprised  mostly 
of  British  residents  in  the  Orient.  In 
the  seventy  years'  existence  of  this 
club,  Mr.  Matteson  has  the  honor  of 
being  one  of  only  three  Americans  ever 
holding  this  high  office  in  this  exclusive 
men's  club. 

March  changes  in  commands  as 
announced  by  the  American-Ha^vai- 
ian  Steamship  Company  included: 
Capt.  E.  E.  Greenlaw^,  w^ho  replaced 
Capt.  O.  Lee  on  the  Columbian; 
Capt.  E.  M.  Shigley,  transferred 
from  the  Honolulan  to  the  Arkan- 
san;  Capt.  E.  S.  Sutton,  transferred 
from  the  Arizonian  to  the  Honolu- 
lan; Capt.  W.  F.  M.  Scorah,  resumed 
command  of  the  Floridian  after  a 
leave  of  absence  to  attend  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  School. 

Back  from  retirement  has  come  O. 
T.  Helpling  to  become  traffic  manager 


for  the  L.  F.  Dixon  Co.'s  cantonment 
building  j^roject  at  San  Luis  Obispo. 
For  seventeen  years  he  has  been  an 
outstanding  personality  in  Southern 
California  as  an  industrial  traffic  man- 
ager and  traffic  attorney.  He  was  traffic 
manager  for  the  huge  Colorado  River 
Aqueduct  Project  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California 
from  1933  to  its  completion  in  1939. 

R.  S.  Wintermute  has  joined  the 
Siegfried  Olsen  Line  in  San  Francisco 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  steamship  depart- 
ment. His  former  post  was  with  the 
General  Steamship  Corporation  in  Se- 
attle, Washington. 

Capt.  Sten  Sahlberg  becomes  own- 
ers' representative  of  the  Johnson  Line 
with  headquarters  in  the  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.  offices  in  San  Francisco.  Capt. 
Sahlberg,  prominent  as  shipmaster  and 
officer  for  the  company's  motorships, 
replaces  Capt.  Karl  Andreason  who 
held  this  post  for  the  last  four  years. 
Capt.  Andreason  sailed  in  ]March  for 
Stockholm  aboard  the  company's  mo- 
torship  Brasil. 

An  attendance  that  taxed  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Terrace  Room  at  the  B^air- 
mont  Hotel  enjoyed  the  many  novel 
features  presented  by  a  hard-working 
committee  when  the  fifeenth  annual 
steamship  night  celebration  of  the  Pa- 
cific Traffic  Association  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  11th. 

Highlight  of  the  evening  was  the 
interest  displayed  by  local  shipping 
and  traffic  men  in  the  speech  delivered 
by  Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady,  president  of 
the  American  President  Lines,  who 
chose  as  his  subject  "The  Probable 
Future  Course  of  .American  Shipping." 
Dr.  Grady's  analysis  of  this  subject  on 
which  he  is  particularly  posted  as  a 
result  of  his  wide  experience  in  Wash- 
ington, proved  of  absorbing  interest  to 
his  audience. 

The  entertainment  of  the  evening 
w^as  the  spectacular  presentation  of 


F.  H.  Rosencraiits,  Vice  President  of  Com- 
bustion Engineering  Company,  Inc.,  has  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  activities  of  the 
company  in  the  marine  field,  and  W.  H.  Ar- 
macost  has  been  designated  as  chief  engineer 
of  this  department.  Mr.  Rosencrants  has 
long  been  well  known  in  the  stationary 
power  plant  ivhere  he  has  been  associated 
with  many  important  installations.  A  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  'Nebraska,  he 
taught  at  Oregon  State  College  from  1911 
to  1926,  then  became  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Texas  Power  (£  Light  Co.,  and  from 
1918  to  1924  was  with  the  Electric  Bond  6 
Share  Co.,  in  charge  of  steam  station  design. 
From  1924  to  1930  he  was  chief  engineer  of 
International  Combustion  Engineering  Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  England,  and  shortly  after 
returning  to  this  country  was  made  a  vice 
president  of  Combustion  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York 

the  1941  Water  Follies,  featuring 
leading  aquatic  stars  like  Helen 
Crlenkovich,  national  A.A.U.  div- 
ing champion. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  all  arrangements  w^as 
American-Hawaiian's  Frank  Her- 
berth,  Jr.  Assisting  him  w^ere  John 
Hanavan,  Furness  Lines;  Guy  Shel- 
ton,  Luckenbach  Line;  John  R. 
Wagner,  American  President  Lines, 
and  William  Gleason,  McCormick 
Steamship  Company. 

Announcement  was  made  recently 
of  the  appointment  of  Peter  M. 
Mitchel,  as  manager  of  the  Pittsi)urgh 
office  of  Moore-McCormick  Lines.  Mr. 
Mitchel,  who  was  formerly  manager  of 
the  company's  office  in  ^lemphis,  has 
recently  been  connected  with  the  Chi- 
cago office. 
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Announcement  was  made  recently 
of  the  appointment  of  Major  F.  W.  S. 
Locke,  veteran  steamship  executive,  as 
export  traffic  manager  of  the  Walsh 
Construction  Co.  The  company,  which 
now  has  offices  in  Long  Island  City,  re- 
cently acquired  important  contracts 
to  supply  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  an  Army  base  in  Trini- 
dad, and  has  opened  new  offices  at  41 
East  42nd  Street,  IVIanhattan. 

Major  Locke  started  his  career  in 
shipping  in  1903,  after  an  honorable 
career  in  the  British  Army  which  in- 
cluded service  in  South  Africa  during 
the  Boer  War.  He  was  residing  in  Seat- 
tle when  the  World  War  broke  out  in 
1914  and  immediately  sailed  for  Eng- 
land to  rejoin  the  South  Lancashire 
Guards.  He  served  until  1917,  when  he 
was  wounded  in  action  and  invalided 
home. 

]\Iajor  Locke  was  for  many  years 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Nelson 


Steamship  Line,  directing  the  opera- 
tion of  a  fleet  of  ships  in  the  inter- 
coastal  trade.  This  line  was  owned  by 
the  Nelson  lumber  interests,  and  its 
ships  carried  large  cargoes  of  lumber 
eastbound  and  returned  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  with  general  cargo.  Prior  to  this 
association  he  was  identified  with  lum- 
ber and  steamship  lines  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  Gulf,  including  the  Pa- 
cific Spruce  Corporation  and  the  Chi- 
cago Lumber  and  Coal  Company. 

INIajor  Locke's  most  recent  position 
was  that  of  export  traffic  manager  of 
the  Ore  Steamship  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany. In  shipping  circles  he  is  ranked 
among  the  most  capable  executives,  as 
was  indicated  in  1936  when  he  was 
drafted  by  the  United  States  Army 
Engineers  as  commercial  advisor  to  the 
governmental  body  which  was  study- 
ing the  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
proposed  Florida  ship  canal.  He  was 


called  in  when  the  government  con- 
sidered renewal  of  the  project  on  which 
about  $5,000,000  had  been  spent.  Dur- 
ing various  investigations  of  inter- 
coastal  shipping  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  predecessor  of  the 
present  Maritime  Commission,  IVIajor 
Locke  testified  as  an  expert. 


Qa*ttn/idti  3b  claimed 

In  a  recent  speech,  prepared  by 
Henry  F.  Grady,  president  of  the 
American  President  Lines,  and  read  to 
the  Pacific  Traffic  Association  by  M.  J. 
Buckley,  vice  president  of  A.  P.  L., 
Grady  declared  that  his  contacts  at 
Washington  disclose  the  fact  that  un- 
certain conditions  in  labor  and  material 
costs  are  holding  up  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  the  two  $28,000,000 
passenger  liners  for  transpacific  service. 

The  only  bid  on  these  ships  was 
made  by  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  This  bid  was  said  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, who  are  still  trying  to  work  out  a 
satisfactorv  contract. 


HUNT-SPILLER  GUN  IRON 

Solves    a    Big    Problem    in 
Steam  and  Diesel  Operation 

Hunt-Spiller  Air  Furnace  Gun  Iron  Cylinder  Liners, 
Pistons,  Piston  Rings  and  Heads  will  help  you  to 
solve  the  major  problem  of  Tvear  in  Steam  and 
Diesel  operation. 

Extending  the  period  bet^veen  renewals,  this  w^ear- 
resisting  material  is  helping  many  operators  to  ob- 
tain maximum  efficiency,  minimum  fuel  consump- 
tion, and  low  maintenance  costs. 

Skilled  metallurgical  control  and  foundry  practice 
insures  constant  uniform  material. 

Regardless  of  age,  make  or  design  of  engine,  HUNT- 
SPILLER  AIR  FURNACE  GUN  IRON  applied  to 
your  cylinder  parts  will  produce  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  reduce  renewals. 


383  Dorchester  Ave. 


Hunt-  Spiller 


lORPOSATION 

South  Boston,  Mass. 

V.  W.  ELLF.T  E,  J.  FULLER 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.  Vice  President 

383  Dorchester  Ave.  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Thos.  G.  Baird 

16  California  Street 

KE-n42 

San  Francisco 

Gun  Iron 


Furnace 
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The  Women's  Traffic  Club  of  San 
Francisco,  at  its  installation  party  held 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  ]\Iarch  18th,  in- 
stalled the  following  officers: 

Miss  Janet  Davis,  American-Ha- 
■waiian  Steamship  Co.,  president; 
Mrs.  Mary-Lu  Bunnell,  vice-presi- 
dent; Miss  Ethel  Singer,  secretary, 
and  Mrs.  Berneice  Stuart,  treasurer. 
Miss  Nan  G.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Verbarg  and  Miss  Ruth  Ca- 
sella  were  installed  on  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Miss   Nan   G.    Law^rence,   of   San 

Francisco  ^Machinery  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, charter  member  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  was  mistress  of  cere- 
monies. 

The  following  have  been  appointed 
to  act  as  chairmen  of  committees: 

Miss  Kay  Bugbee,  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Co.,  entertainment. 

Miss  Irene  Mackin,  Haslett  Ware- 
house Co.,  membership. 

Miss  Marcia  Morris,  J.  E.  Lowden 
Co..  program. 

Miss  Muriel  McCarthy,  Funsten 
Co.,  publicity. 

Miss  Mabel  Delucchi,  American 
President  Lines,  reception. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Dibble,  Toumey 
Electric  &  Engineering  Co.,  research. 

Miss  Elveta  Chavez,  Stecher 
Traung  Lithograph  Corpn.,  ways  and 
means. 

Miss  Sonya  S.  Marks,  Shipowners' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  editor. 


Harry  Adams  became  Lieutenant 
Adams  during  the  month  of  March, 
reporting  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Twelfth  Naval  District  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  was  called  by  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, effecting  a  leave  of  absence  from 
his  post  as  San  Francisco  representa- 
tive of  the  Port  of  Oakland. 


Allen  J.  Harris,  president  of  Wal- 
ter Castenado,  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans 
has  announced  the  addition  of  S.  G. 
Davis  to  the  organization. 

Mr.  Davis  will  be  actively  engaged 
in  sales  engineering  work,  handling  the 


Cadet  Engineering  Officer  Joseph  J.  Antolic,  chosen  as  the  outstanding  cadet  of  the  yi 
for  his  proficiency  rating  of  97  per  cent,  received  the  Marititne  Co?nmission  award  at 
ceremony  aboard  the  S.  S.  Exporter,  American  Export  Lines,  Pier  D,  Jersey  City.  John 
Gehan,  vice  president  of  American  Export,  ivho  made  the  aivard,  said  that  Cadet  Anto 
led  all  deck  and  engine  cadets  in  the  America 't  merchant  marine  in  proficiency.  In  additt 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  award  the  honor  man  received  a  cash  aivard  for  leading 
cadets  in  American  Export  Lines'  service.  Cadets  taking  Maritime  Commission  traini 
pursue  studies  while  at  sea  and  are  quizzed  by  examiners  upon  their  return  from  ea 
voyage.    They    must   also   take   annual   examinations   covering   each   of   the   subjects   tk 

comprise  their  courses 


well-known  products  of  Cochrane  Cor- 
poration, Peabody  Engineering  Cor- 
poration, Shutte  &  Koerting  Company, 
DeLaval  Separator  Company,  Ames 
Iron  Works,  The  Hays  Corporation, 
Zallea  Bros.  &  Johnson,  Schubert- 
Christy  Corporation,  DeLaval  Steam 
Turbine  Company,  Binks  IVIanufactur- 
ing  Company,  Northern  Equipment 
Company,  United  Conveyor  Corpora- 
tion, Yeomans  Brothers  Company, 
American  Arch  Company. 


Brooklyn  Union  Gns  Company  as  a 
sales  engineer.  Mr.  Morrison  at- 
tended the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  w^as  graduated  from 
Brooklyn  Polytech  in  193  6. 


W.  C.  Bennett,  appliance  division 
sales  manager  of  Cochrane  Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  W.  W.  Tomes  to  head 
the  Flow  Meter  Section.  Mr.  Tomes 
graduated  from  Purdue  University  in 
1928  and  has  been  associated  with  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  in 
iiow  measurement  and  steam  distribu- 
tion work  and,  more  recently,  in  meter 
field  engineering  and  sales  work. 

Assisting  Mr.  Tomes  w^ill  be  W.  C. 
Morrison,  lately  associated  w^ith  the 


Erik  Krag,  executive  vice  president 
of  Interocean  Steamship  Corporation, 
recently  announced  "]Mr.  Donald  Wat- 
son, who  joined  us  in  1933  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  inter-coastal  serv- 
ice of  Pacific  Coast  Direct  Line  has 
been  appointed  Pacific  Coast  manager 
by  the  principals  of  this  line,  with  of- 
fices at  311  California  Street,  San 
Francisco  (seventh  floor). 

"The  Interocean  Steamship  Corpo- 
ration continues  as  general  agents  for 
the  line  at  all  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

"The  follo^ving  promotions  are 
made  in  our  staff:  Mr.  W.  A.  Baxter 
to  the  position  of  traffic  manager, 
and  Mr.  E.  C.  Stimson  to  general 
freight  agent  in  charge  of  solicita- 
tion for  the  Pacific  Coast  Direct 
Line,  effective  April  1,  1941." 
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PACI  FIC     MARI  NE     REVIEW 


First  of  Four  U.S.  Navy  Anti- Submarine 
Net  Tenders  at  Alameda  Yard 


A  U.  S.  Navy  anti-submarine  net 
tender,  first  of  four  under  construction 
at  the  Alameda  yard  of  the  General 
Engineering  &  Dry  Dock  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  was  launched  at  noon, 
March  27. 

She  was  christened  U.  S.  M.  S.  Buck- 
thorn by  ]\Irs.  Rosalie  Beuton  Day 
and  slid  gracefully  into  the  waters  of 
the  Estuary  that  forms  the  joint  inner 
harbor  and  the  limit  line  between  the 
cities  of  Oakland  and  Alameda,  Calif. 

The  choice  of  sponsor  is  interesting 
and  forms  a  very  graceful  tribute  to  the 
workmen  who  built  this  vessel,  as  Mrs. 
Day  is  a  niece  of  Fred  Jones,  chief 
shipfitter  on  the  job. 

The  vessel  is  of  steel,  140  feet  long. 
She  will  be  propelled  by  a  single  screw, 
driven  by  two  550-horsepower  West- 
inghouse  direct  current  motors  operat- 
ing through  a  single  reduction  gear  set. 
The  motors  turn  1 000  rpm  and  the  pro- 
peller 160  rpm  at  full  power. 

Electric  energy  is  developed  by  two 
Westinghouse  dc  generators,  each  di- 
rectly connected  to  a  650-shp  Enter- 
prise diesel  engine. 

Auxiliary  power  and  light  are  pro- 
vided by  two  Buda  diesel  generating 
sets,  one  of  90  shp  and  the  other  60  shp. 

The  entire  power  plant  is  furnished 
by  the  Enterprise  Engine  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  which  firm  is  supplying 
the  power  plants  for  a  large  number  of 
this  type  of  Naval  auxiliary.  The  ship 
will  be  equipped  to  handle  large  steel 
nets  used  in  mouths  of  harbors  and  in 
restricted  channels  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  submarines. 


BEATTt    Modernized 
POWER  PUNCHES  and  SHEARS 


The  No.  6  Double  End  Punch.  Beatty  punching  machines  have  various 
size  throat  depths  in  both  single  and  double  ends. 

for  the  Immediate  Need  of 

Coast  Shipyards 

Beatty  Products  are  now  being  made  available  for  Pacific  Coast  yards. 

To  meet  your  urgent  requirements,  we  offer  a  complete  line  of  punching 
and  shearing  equipment  with  superior  construction  advantages  which  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  buyer  who  requires  machines  that  will  stand  up  for 
years  with  minimum  attention. 

BEATTY  EQUIPMENT  eliminates  unnecessary  handling  through 
combination  set  ups,  and  large  die  space,  thereby  increasing  production  and 
reducing  costs. 


Let 

Beatty 

Solve 

Your 

Problems 


Rindiing^Siiearing  Mach  inen) 


Copers 
Presse« 
Dies 


Bulldozers 

Portable 

Cranes 


BEATTY  MACHINE   &  MFG.  CO 


HAMMOND, 
INDIANA 
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PROGRESS  IN 


Padl^QooAi 


ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 

Seattle,  Wash. 

tieiv  Construction: 

One   insulated    self-propelled   lighter   for 

delivery  to  U.  S.  Navv  at  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard. 

Four  small  seaplane  tenders  for  delivery 
to  Pufjet  Sound  Navy  Yard. 
Conversion: 

City  of  Newport  News  to  transport  U.  S. 
S.  Fuller. 


ASTORIA  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Astoria,  Ore. 
Netc  Construction: 

Hull  No.   1100,  wood  hull  troller.  41'  x 

11'  X  4'6"  ;  Chrysler  Crown  engine.  Delivery 
date  April  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  1090,  wood  hull  trawler  for 
stock.  56'  X  IS'6"  X  7'6" ;  135-hp  Superior 
diesel  engine. 

Hull  No.  nil,  wood  hull  trawler.  60'  X 
12'  X  6' ;  100-hp  Caterpillar  die.scl  engine.  De- 
livery date  April  1,  1941. 


BASALT  ROCK  CO.,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Yard 

Napa,  Calif. 

New  Construction: 

Eight  steel  open  lighters;  owner,  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  .Accounts,  Navy  Dept.,  Wasli- 
ington,  D.  C.  Delivery  at  Mare  Island.  110'  x 
34'  X  11 '3".  Contract  awarded  September  S, 
1940.  Delivered. 

Twelve  steel  seagoing  1000-ton  cargo 
barges;  contractors,  Pacific  Navy  Air  Bases. 
Delivery  at  San  Francisco  Bay.  150'  x  40'  x 
12'.  Contract  awarded  November  15,  1940. 
Delivery  dates,  first  t-wo  about  April  15; 
thereafter  one  every  7  or  1  0  days. 

Two  10,000-bbl.  fuel  oil  tankers  for  de- 
livery to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  235'  x  37' 
X  19';  cost  $1,800,000.  Contract  awarded  by 
Navy  Dept.,  Bureau  of  S.  &  A.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Keel  laying  date,  May  15,  1941. 


Ame^UcoM 
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BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

San  Francisco  Yard 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  5361-5364,  four  C-1  cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  395' 
X  60'  X  37'6"  ;  6400  gross  tons  each  ;  4000-hp. 
Full  scantling  steam  propulsion  type.  Keel 
laid,  No.  5364,  Januarv  IS,  1941.  Launching 
dates,  No.  5361,  October  4,  1940;  No.  5362, 
January  10,  1941;  No.  5363,  March  12, 
1941;  estimated  delivery  date,  No.  5361, 
March  25,  1941. 

Twenty-five  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  5366-5367,  two  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid  January 
13,  1941. 

Four  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Ten  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Ore. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP.,  LTD. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  15  6-159,  four  C-l-BT,  full 
scantling,  turbine  propulsion  cargo  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laying 
date.  No.  159,  April  1,  1941.  Launching 
dates,  No.  157,  March  27,  1941;  No.  158, 
May  29,  1941;  No.  159,  July  24,  1941.  De- 
livery dates,  No.  156,  May  15,  1941 ;  No.  157, 
June'  25,  1941 ;  No.  158,  August  5,  1941 ;  No. 
159,  October  3,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  181-182,  two  Design  P1-S2- 
L2  twin  screw  turbine  propulsion  transports 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Launching 
dates  January  5  and  June  8,  1942.  Delivery 
dates  September  26  and  November  5,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  162-193;  208-221,  46  steel 
lighters. 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
Neu>  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Four  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
Fifteen   60-foot  U.  S.  Navy  boats.  First 
boat  launched  March  8,  1941. 


LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 
Four  thousand  A.  S.  N.  T.  floats. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ship. 
Six  seaplane  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CORP. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  AR6-AR8,  three  repair  vessels 

for  U.  S.  Navv. 


MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  197,  Mormacsea;  and  198, 
Mormacsun;  two  C-3  vessels  for  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  LOA  492'0",  LBP  465'; 
breadth  molded  69'6" ;  depth  molded  42'6". 
Delivery  dates  March  14  and  May  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  199-2  00,  two  caisson  gates  for 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks;  one  for  D.  D. 
No.  2,  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.;  one  for  D.  D. 
No.  5,  Puget  Sound,  Wash.  150'  x  22'  x  57'; 
1800  tons  weight.  Delivery  dates  May  15 
and  June  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  201-203,  three  cargo  and  pas- 
senger vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  .\lcoa  Steamship  Co.  442'x62'x25' ; 
depth  molded  to  bridge  deck  41 '6"  ;  8500  hp; 
17  knots  speed;  passenger  carrying  capacity 
38.  Estimated  keel  laying  dates  March  19, 
June  16  and  September  10,  1941.  Estimated 
dclivcrv  dates  January  1,  March  15  and 
T;'ne  i^  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-206,  three  defense  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Navy  and  Dravo  Corp.  110'  x  34'  x 
11 '3"  molded  depth;  two  diesel-driven  gen- 
erators. 

Two  submarine  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Five  submarine  rescue  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Nav\'. 

Six  C-2  cargo  vessels. 

Conit'ysiov: 

Hull  No.  19  5,  U.  S.  S.  Tangier,  to  sea- 
plane tender  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


OLSON  &  SUNDE  MARINE  WORKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

One  5  7-foot  combination  salmon  seine 
diesel  boat  for  Henry  Bowman,  Wrangcll, 
.Alaska.  Cost,  with  equipment,  $24,000.  Com- 
pletion date  April  1,  1941. 
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MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


S44  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 


1,000,000  pumps  to  date  .  .  .  here  at  Viking  we're  pretty 
proud  of  that  accomplishment.  But  we  know  that  what 
really  counts,  both  with  us  and  with  you,  is  what  these 
1,000,000  pumps  have  done.  Many  Viking  Rotary  Purnps 
are  still  in  use  after  20  and  25  years  of  constant  service. 
Viking  mstallations  are  to  be  found  in  practically  every 
industry,  m  all  -48  states  and  in  countries  the  world  over. 
They  have  saved  millions  of  pumping  hours  and  dollars, 
made  possible  the  production  of  many  new  products, 
helped  streamline  modern  industry.  In  building  1,000,000 
pumps  we've  learned  a  lot  about  pumping  problerns  and 
how  to  solve  them.  Perhaps  we  can  help  you.  Write  for 
Bulletin   2100-35. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  TRADEMARK 
THE   SIGN   OF   A   GENUINE   VIKING 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors : 

VIKING    PUMP   COMPANY 

2040  S.  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO. 

61  Beale  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


THAT 
WILL  ANSWER  MOST  OF  YOUR 

PAINT  NEEDS  ^""^^ 


aovnvo^ 


V\.purpc 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 


PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Neu'  Construction: 

One    seagoing    drydock    for   U.   S.    Navv, 
Cost  j;  1,649,000. 


PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Neiv  Construction: 

One  all-welded  steel  oil  barge.  148'  x  38' 
x  9' ;  300,000  gal.  capacity. 

Lighters.  Cost  $284,572. 


SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 

CORP. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

PLANT  No.  1 
.Vt'ii'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-2;  No.  3,  CapeCleare;  No.  4, 
Cape  Fairweather;  No.  5;  five  C-1  cargo 
vessels  for  U.S.  Maritime  Commission.  Single 
screw,  full  scantling  dicsci  propulsion  type. 
Two  General  M.  .A.  X.  2100-hp  engines;  14 
knots  speed.  Launching  dates,  No.  4,  April 
1,  1941;  No.  5,  April  15,  1941.  Delivery 
dates.  No.  1,  April  1,  1941;  No.  2,  April  30, 
1941;  No.  3,  May  31,  1941;  No.  4,  July  6, 
1941 ;  No.  5,  September  4,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  6-7,  2  C-3  shelter  deck  type 
cargo  steamers  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. To  be  converted  on  completion  to  U.  S. 
.Army  troopships.  Keel  laying  dates,  April 
15  and  May  15,  1941.  Launching  dates,  Au- 
gust 1  and  September  15,  1941.  Delivery 
dates,  November  20  and  December  29,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  8-11,  four  C-3  cargo  ships  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6"  (molded);  8900  tons;  8500-hp  steam 
turbine  propulsion ;  cost  $2,990,000.  Keel  lay- 
ing dates,  August  8,  September  22,  December 
8,  1941,  and  January  28,  1942.  Launching 
dates,  December  1,  1941,  and  January  20, 
March  8,  May  6,  1942.  Delivery  dates,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  March  19,  April  28,  June  7,  1942. 

SEATTLE  PLANT 
New  Construction: 

Twenty-five  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Nav\". 


TODD-CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Richmond,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchas- 
ing Commission.  Cost  .$50,000,000. 


TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Conversion  ^vork. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  144,  U.  S.  S.  Phoebe,  coast  mine 
sweeper.  Completion  date.  May  1,  1941. 

Hull   No.    145,   Anna   M.,   live  bait  tuna 
boat.   Lauching  date,  April   5,   1941. 

Conversion: 

Fishing  boats  Majestic  and  Mahree  Star, 
conversion  to  naval  use. 


Los  Angeles 

Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 

Corporation 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR...  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


Shipbuilding  and 
Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking  and 
Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 
MERCHANT  AND  NAVAL  VESSELS 


Qable  zA d dr e s s 
"LASHIPCO" 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  58-61,  four  C-1  cargo  vessels 

for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Full  scant- 
ling diesel  propulsion  type ;  single  screw  ;  two 
Busch  -  Sulzer  2100-hp  engines.  Delivery 
dates,  March  17,  May  16,  July  15  and  Sep- 
tember \i,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  62-65,  four  C-3  cargo  ships 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  492'  x  69'  x 
42'6";  8900  tons;  8500-hp;  steam  propul- 
sion; $2,990,000  each.  Keel  laying  dates,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  May  5,  August  1  and  September 
30,  1941.  Launching  dates  July  15,  Septem- 


ber 15,  December  5,  1941,  and  January  IS, 
1942.  Delivery  dates,  February  24,  May  5, 
May  15  and  June  24,  1942.  All  above  dates 
estimated. 

Navy  life  floats. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Ten  freight  barges  for  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.,  St.   Louis,   Mo.   280' x  48' x  11'. 

Eight    dump    scows.    160' x  50'6"  x  13'6" ; 
for  Panama  Canal. 
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Two  fueling  scows  for  Carnegie  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  12S'x26'x  11'. 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
New  Construction: 

Twelve  net  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy;  (6  at 
Lorain,  Ohio  ;  6  at  Cleveland,  Ohio) .  15l'8"  x 
30'6"  X  16'6"  ;  diesel-electric  propulsion;  con- 
tract price  $6 ,.^57,000. 

Four  diesel  trawlers  for  General  Seafoods 
Corp.  146'8"  L.O. -A.x  26'0"  X  14'4".  (2  at 
Lorain,  Ohio;  2  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.)  Deliv- 
ery date,  November  15,  1941. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,   Maine 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  182-183,  DD437,  Woolsey; 
and  DD438,  Ludlow;  two  1620-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navy.  No.  183  delivered 
March  5,  1941.  Delivery  date  No.  182,  July, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  184-187,  four  cargo  ships  for 
American  Export  Lines.  400'  x  60'  x  39'.  De- 
livery dates  September  and  October,  1941, 
and  April  and  June,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  188-189,  DD457  and  DD458, 
two  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery 
dates  December,  1941,  and  February,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-195,  DD449-451,  467- 
469,  six  destroyers  for  V .  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  196-206,  DD507-DD517, 
eleven  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  208-213;  DD629-bD631;  DD 
642-DD644;  six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 
Fore  River  Yard 
Quincy,  Mass. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1478,  Massachusetts,  3  5,000- 
ton  battleship  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  July 
20,  1939. 

Hulls  Nos.  1479,  San  Diego;  and  1480, 
San  Juan;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keels  laid  March  27  and  May  IS,  1940. 

Hull  No.  1484,  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  450'  x  66'  x  42'3"; 
16^  knots;  geared  turbines  and  water  tube 
boilers;  14,500  tons.  Launching  date  Novem- 
ber 16,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1485-1487,  three  tankers. 
502' X  68' X  37';  21,000  tons.  Keels  laid  July 
1,  August  7  and  September  26,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1488-1491,  four  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  10,700  tons  dwt.  Keel 
laid,  No.  1488,  November  21,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1492-1493,  two  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Refining  Co.  15,450  tons  dwt. 

Hulls  Nos.  1494-1497,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1498-1501,  four  light  cruisers 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1502-1503,  two  light  cruisers 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1504-1507,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1508-151 1,  four  aircraft  car- 
riers for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1512-1515,  four  trawlers. 

Hulls  Nos.  1516-1519,  four  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Sparrows  Point  Yard 

Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  4341,  Robin  Locksley;   4342, 


Robin  Doncaster;  4343,  Robin  Kettering; 
three  cargo  vessels  for  Seas  Shipping  Co. 
L0.\  485',  beam  66',  draft  43'.  Launching 
dates.  No.  4341,  October  5,  1940;  No.  4342, 
December  7,  1940;  No.  4343,  January  18, 
1941.  Delivery  date,  No.  4342,  March  5, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4346,  Thompson  Lykes;  4347- 
4348;  three  C-1  cargo  vessels.  LOA  417', 
LBP  395',  beam  60',  depth  37'6".  Launching 
date.  No.  4346,  December  21,  1940.  Delivery 
date,  No.  4347,  March  8,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  0-43  5  2,  three  cargo  vessels 

for  Seas  Shipping  Co.  450' x  66' x  34' ;  6300 
hp;  8500  gross  tons. 


Hulls  Nos.   4353-4356,   four  oil   tankers 

for  Socony  \'acuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37';  12,000  hp;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  43  5  7,  oil  tanker  for  Union  Oil 
Co.  of  Calif.  442'  x  63'  x  34'10"  ;  3S00  hp; 
8000  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4358-4359,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Socony  \'acuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37';  1 2,000  hp;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4360-4361,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Union  Oil  Co.  442' x  64' x  .U'lO"  ;  3500 
h]) ;  8000  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4362-4364,  three  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels  for  Mississippi  Shipping 
Co.  465'  X  65'6"  x  39'9"  ;  8600  hp ;  8300  gross 
tons. 


ff 


In  a  Class  By  Itself 


w 


U«  f ♦  PIPE  BENDER 

Unequalled    for    productive    performance    and    service. 

Machines  from  V2"  to  24"  capacities.  Details  upon  request. 

Delivery  120  days. 

Of  the  shipbuilding  firms  whose  orders  v^e  have  on  hand, 

we  cite  two  who  have  experienced  continuous  use  without 

breakdown  or  failure  in  twenty  years: 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Company 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company 

U.  S.  PIPE  BENDING   CO. 


249  FIRST  STREET      . . . 

Jobbers:  Steel  Pipe  and  Fittings 


SUtter  3114       ...       SAN  FRANCISCO 

Distributors:  Harrisburg  Steel  Flanges 
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Hull  No.  4365,  oil  tanker  for  Richfield 
Oil  Co.  442'x64'x.U'10";  .^500  hp;  8000 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4367-4368,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Panama  Transport  Co.  487'6"  x  68' x 
37' ;  7000  hp ;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  43  69,  oil  tanker  for  Continental 
Oil  Co.  442'x64'x,U'lO";  .^500  hp;  8000 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4371-4372,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Gulf  Oil  Co.  442'  x  64'  x  34'10". 

Hull  No.  4373,  tanker  for  Panama  Trans- 
port Co.  487'6"  x68'x37';  7000  hp;  9800 
gross  tons. 


Hulls  Nos.   4374-4375,  two  tankers  for 

Union   Oil   Co.   of   Calif.  487'6"  x  68' x  37' ; 
7000  hp ;  9800  gross  tons. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Staten  Island  Yard 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

^'cu'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  8016-8019,  four  C-l-B  design 
cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 41  7'9"  X  60' X  37'5  ".  Launching  dates, 
No.  8018,  March  13,  1941;  No.  8019,  April 
15,  1941.  Delivery  dates,  March  2  5,  June  1, 
.August   IS  and  October  1,  1941. 


POWEII  QUALITY 


BUYER'S  EYE! 


MACHINING •  TESTING  •  READY  FOR  USE! 

In  small  valve  manufacture,  POWELL  makes 
these  last  tiAro  operations  your  unqualified 
assurance  of  a  finely  wrrouffht  finished  product! 


From  the  drafting  table  to  the  pattern  shop 
.  .  .  then  to  the  foundry,  with  constant  labo- 
ratory control  .  .  .  next  to  the  machine  shop, 
where  the  rough  casting  is  finished,  assem- 
bled, and  finally  tested^  This,  in  short,  de- 
scribes Ihe  evolution  of  a  Powell  small  valve. 

Only  the  most  modern  machines  and  effi- 
cient tools  are  used  .  .  .  closest  tolerances 
are  maintained,  and  constant  inspection  of 
parts  as  they  go  through  is  the  rule.  Each 
part  of  a  certain  type  of  small  valve  must  be 
interchangeable  with  any  other  similar  part. 
Each  part  must  meet  the  rigid  quality  re- 
quirements laid  down  by  Powell.  Then  after 


assembly,  on  to  the  testing  department, 
where  valve  after  valve  is  tested  under 
pressures  far  exceeding  its  rated  capacity. 
If,  for  any  reason,  there's  a  flaw  in  a  Powell 
small  valve,  it's  discovered  here.  Then,  only 
after  this  searching  examination  .  .  .  the 
valve  is  declared  satisfactory,  and  is  ap- 
proved for  shipment. 

So,  after  exhaustive  preliminary  design  and 
materials  tests,  and  painstaking  manufac- 
ture, Powell  small  valves  are  ready  lo  work 
for  you ...  to  go  into  efficient  service  on  your 
small  lines,  and  prove  to  you  that,  without  a 
doubt,  they're"qua7i/y,/hroughand/hrough." 


POWELL  VALVES 

THI    WM.  POWELL  COMPANY  •    CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


You  Need  More  Than  a  Photograph  of  the  Finished  Product  to  See  ALL  the  Quali- 
ties that  Make  Powell  Valves  Uniquely  Able  to  Better  Serve  Your  Requirements 


Hulls  Nos.  802  1-8022,  two  destroyers  for 
r.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  8023-8029;  8033-8035;  ten 
destroyers  for  I'.  S.  Navy. 


IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  486,  tug.  100';  SOS-h])  F-M 
dicsel.  Delivery  date,  May,  1941. 

Hull  No.  490,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
(iiesel.  Delivery  date,  July,  1941. 

Hull  No.  491,  -wooden  drydock  section 
for  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Delivery  date,  April 
15,    1941. 

Hull  No.  493,  tug.  100';  SOS-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  May,  1941. 

Hull  No.  494,  tug.  90';  80S-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  July,  1941. 

Hull  No.  496,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel. 

Hull  No.  497,  tug.  90';  80S-hp  F-M 
diesel. 

Hull  No.  498,  15  6-foot  oil  tanker. 

Hull  No.  499,  156-foot  oil  tanker. 

Hull  No.  5  00,  wooden  drydock  section 
for  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 


CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Six   cruisers,    Cleveland    class,    for    U.    S. 

Navv. 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
New  Construction: 

Hull    No.     167,    PC45  2,    sub-chaser    for 

U.  S.  Navv.  174'  lon^.  Delivery  date,  May, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  168-170,  YT149-YT151, 
three  harbor  tugs  for  U.  S.  Navy.  100'  long. 
Delivery  date,  May  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  171-174,  four  mine  sweepers 
for  U.  S.  Navy,  220'  long. 

Twelve  165-foot  escort  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Navv . 


THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 

Engineering   Works   Division 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1700-1701,  two  welded  car- 
floats  for  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  250'x.M'x9'l";  1188  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1748-1749,  two  type  W-7 
welded  coal  barges  for  stock.  17S'x26'x 
10'8"  ;  944  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1751,  760-hp  twin-screw  diesel 
towboat  for  stock.  145' x  27' x  ir9"  ;  318 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1768-1775,  1846-1853,  six- 
teen steel  lighters  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept., 
Washington,  D.  C.  110' x  34' x  ll'.V' ;  5344 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1776-1780,  five  covered  cargo 
barges  for  stock.  175'  X  26'  x  11';  2650  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1785  -  1790,  six  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Division. 
135'  X  27'  X  8' ;  1530  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1791-1795,  five  covered  cargo 
barges  for  stock.  175' x  26' x  11';  2650  gross 
tons. 

Hull  No.  1796,  deck  barge  for  .Arundel 
Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md.  110'x34'x  11 '3";  334 
L'r(i--s  tons. 
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UNITED   STATES   NAVY 

and 

MARITIME  COMMISSION 
SPECIFICATION  PAINTS 


FOR  TOPSIDE  AND  BOTTOM 


Available  for  Prompt  Delivery 


American  Marine  Paint  Co. 

MAKERS  OF  MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  40  YEARS 


Manufacturers  of 

GERMICIDE  COMPOSITIONS 

FOR  STEEL  HULLS 

CAPE  COD  COPPER  PAINTS 

WITH  THE  OUTSTANDING    TRIPLE    "C" 
FOR   WOODEN   CRAFT 

Offices 

311  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


101  Colman  Ferry  Terminal 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


227  N.  Fries  Ave. 
WILMINGTON,  CALIF. 


FOR  MARINE  GEARS 


WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC  &  MFG.   CO. 
EAST    PITTSBURGH   •   PENNSYLVANIA 


OVER  3,000,00 
SHAFT  HORSEPOWER 

equipped  with 

WESTINGHOUSE 

MARINE  DRIVES 


J-07186 


Marine  Gears  ^ 


^\W^ 


REG.U.S.PAT.  OFFICE. 


^x-sRj..;.  _£j.  :?r'r^Fa!!i-<mxi6^iS!mi!!^m»mJ'^ 


New  Model  "F" 
Salinity  Indicator 

With  Direct  Reading  Pyrometer  Actuated  by 
Thermocouples  in  Each  Salinity  Cell  and 

STANDARD  MODEL  "E" 
SALINITY  INDICATOR 

For  All  Merchant 
Marine  Applications 

• 

Electric  Torsionmeters 

(Ford  Type  "B") 

• 

McNab- Victor  Oil  &  Water  Separators 

Propeller  Shaft  Clearance  Indicators 

Revolution  Counters — Logometers 

e 

Electric  Whistle-Controls 

• 

Oil  Seal  Ring  for  Propeller  Shaft 
Lubrication 

mcNab  of  Bridgeport,  inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT,  U.  S.  A. 


THOS.   SKINNER   &  SONS 

103  Colman  Street 

Seattle 


MARINE   ELECTRIC  CO. 

195  Fremont  Street 
San  Francisco 


ALBERT  O.  PEGG 

126  Eighth  Street 
San  Pedro 


STANDARDS     OF     QUALITY     SINCE     1909 


Hulls  Nos.  1797-1814,  eighteen  gate  ves- 
sels for  Bureau  S.  &  A.,  Navy  Dcpt,,  Wash- 
ington, I).  C.  5580  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1815,  one  fabricated  steel  hull 
oil  barge  for  Pacific  D.  U.  &  Repair,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9" ;  598  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1816-1830,  fifteen  type  W-7 
welded  steel  bulk  cargo  barges  for  stock. 
175'  X  26'  X  10'8"  ;  7080  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1831-1834,  four  welded  steel 
oil  barges  for  >tock.  195' x  35' x  9'9"  ;  2392 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  183  5-1840,  six  escort  vessels 
for  U.  S.  .-Vrmy,  Washington,  D.  C.  2010 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1841  -  1845,  five  double- 
bottom  covered  cargo  barges  for  stock.  175 
X  26'  X  11';  2650  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  18  54-18  5  5,  two  welded  steel 
deck  barges  for  Newport  News  S.  B.  and 
D.  D.  Co.  40'  X  20'  X  4' ;  52  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1856-1861,  six  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Division. 
135'  X  27'  X  8';   1530  gross  tons. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 
Netc  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  168-169,  CL51,  Atlanta;  and 
CL52,  Juneau;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid  .\pril  22  and  May  27, 
1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  79-186,  eight  C-2  cargo  ships 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid, 
No.  179,  December  27,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  187-188,  two  cargo  vessels  for 
Matson  Navigation  Co.  Keels  laid  November 
12  and  22,  1940. 

Hull  No.  189,  one  t-nker  for  Pan  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  and  Transport  Co.  13,000  dwt. 
tons.  Delivered  March  4,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-193,  four  tankers  for  Sin- 
clair Retining  Co.  15,000  dwt.  Keel  laid,  No. 
190.  November   12,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  194-197,  four  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid,  Nos.  194-195,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1940;  Nos.  196-197,  December  16, 
1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  198-203,  six  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  06-213,  eight  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  214-218,  five  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  219-221,  three  cruisers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  222-227,  six  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hull  No.  228,  one  C-2  cargo  ship  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  2  9-2  3  0,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  31-2  32,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  23  3-240,  eight  cargo  ships  for 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 


GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 

WORKS,  INC. 

Port  Arthur,  Texas 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  167-168,  two  diesel-electric 
tugs  for  General  Motors  Corp.  100' x  24' x 
12'4";  1000  shp  G.  M.  diesel  and  auxiliary 
each.  Delivery  dates,  No.  167,  April,  1941; 
No.  168,  May,  1941. 
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Hull  No.  17  6,  diesel  tug  for  General 
Motors  Cori).  100'  x  24'  x  12'4"  ;  680  hp.  De- 
livery date.  July  30,  1941. 

Hull  No.  177,  diesel  tug  for  Deepwater 
Oil  Terminals  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.  70'  x  18'  x 
10'5"  ;  400  hp.  Delivery  date,  April  3  0, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  181-184,  four  oil  barges  for 
Butcher-.-Xrthur  Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.  150' 
X  28'  X  8'. 

Hulls  Nos.  18  5-187,  three  oil  barges  for 
Butcher-.Arthur  Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.  165' 
x36'  X  10'9". 

Hull  No.  189,  diesel  tug  for  General 
Motors  Cor]).  100'  x  24'  x  12'4"  ;  680  hp.  De- 
livery date,  August  30,  1941. 

GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chickasaw,  Ala. 
New  Construction: 

Four  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Four    vessels    for    Waterman    Steamship 
Corporation.  445' x  63' x  40'6"  ;  shelter  deck 
tvpe;  geared  turbine  drive;  15{^  knots  serv- 
ice speed. 


THE  INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  Decatur,  Ala. 
Pascagoula 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  2  5  5-2  5  6;  two  C-3  cargo  ves- 
sels. Completion  dates,  March  and  May, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  268,  297-299,  four  C-3-IN 
passenger-cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Lines.  Com- 
pletion dates,  May,  November,  December, 
1942;  and  February,  1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  265-267,  three  C-3-P  passen- 
ger-cargo vessels  for  .American-South  .Afri- 
can Line,  Inc.  Completion  dates,  November, 
December,  1941;  and  January,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  293-296,  four  C-3-S-A-2  car- 
go vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Completion  dates,  February,  March,  May 
and  June,  1942. 

Decatur 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  304-306,  three  grain  barges 
for  Tennessee  Valley  Sand  &  Gravel  Co., 
Sheffield,  Ala.  175' x  26' x  11'. 

Hull  No.  3  07,  oil  barge  for  Stoll  Oil  Re- 
fining Company  of  Louisville,  Ky.  195' x  35' 
x  9'9  ".  Delivery  date,  April  15,  1941. 

Hull  No.  3  08,  oil  barge  for  Independent 
Oil  Co.,  Dothan,  Ala.  195' x  35' x  9'9". 

Hull  No.  3  09,  landing  barge  for  Govern- 
ment of  \'cnezucla.  295'  x  49'3"  x  7'6"  ;  barge 
No.  1. 

Hull  No.  310,  landing  barge  for  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  147'6"  x  34'6"  x  7'6"; 
barge  No.  2. 

Hull  No.  311,  landing  barge  for  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  60' x  34'6"  x  5' ;  barge 
No.  3. 

Hull  No.  312,  ferry  float  and  ramp  for 
Government  of  Venezuela.  24'  x  30'  x  5'. 

Hulls  Nos.  313-314,  two  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  stock,  110'  x  26'  x  6'6". 

Hulls  Nos.  315-317,  three  oil  barges  for 
Eddie  Erlbacher,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  195'  x 
35'x9'9". 

Hulls  Nos.  318-319,  two  deck  barges  for 
West  \'irginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  N.  Y. 
105'  x32'  X  7'. 


Hull  No.  185,  tug  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  187-188,  199,  three  tugs  for 
River  Terminals  Corp.  85'  x  2},'  x  9'6"  ;  600- 
hp  Cooper-Bessemer  engines. 

Hull  No.  190,  tug  for  Sabine  Towing  Co., 
Port  Arthur,  Texas.  74' x  20' x  9' ;  400-hp 
diesel. 

Hull  No.  191,  barge  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  192-193,  two  8600-bbl  barges 
for  stock. 

Hulls  Nos.  194-195,  two  tugs  for  stock. 
66'  X  17'  X  7'7". 

Hull  No.  196,  tug  for  stock.  74'  x  20'  x  9'; 
400-hp  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  197-198,  two  10,000-bbl  stock 
barges  (oil). 

Hull  No.  200,  8600-bbl  barge  for  stock. 

Hull  No.  201,  tug  for  stock.  74'  x  20'  x9'; 
400-hp  .\tlas  diesel. 


MANITOWOC  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Neiv  Construction: 

One  steel  twin-screw  carferry.  406    X  57 
X  23'6'.  Delivery  date,  March  12,  1941. 


LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 
New  Construction: 

Hull   No.    160,   tug   for   General   Motors 
Corp.  85'  X  22'  x  9' ;  800-hp  diesel. 


JOHN  H.  MATHIS  CO. 

Camden,  N.   J. 

New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

One  bulk  carrier  tanker  265'  long  for 
Thos.  Bowes,  N.  \. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

Newport  News,  Va. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  3  72.  Sold  to  U.  S.  Navy  for  con- 
version to  naval  auxiliary.  Gross  tonnage 
about  11,500  tons;  LBP  525',  breadth  molded 
75',  depth  molded  39'.  Launched  September 
18,  1940. 

Hull  No.  3  7  8,  battleship  5  8,  Indiana,  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  November  20,  1939. 

Hulls  Nos.  382-384,  three  single  screw 
combination  passenger  and  cargo  vessels  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6"  ;  gross  tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Deliv- 
ery dates.  No.  382,  March,  1941;  No.  383, 
June,  1941. 

Hull  No.  3  85,  aircraft  carrier  No.  8, 
Hornet,  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Launched  Decem- 
ber 14,  1940. 

Hull  No.  3  86,  single-screw  combination 
passenger  and  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6"  ;  gross 
tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Delivery  date, 
October,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  3  87-3  88,  two  single-screw 
cargo  vessels  for  Matson  Navigation  Co. 
465'  X  69'6"  X  42'6";  gross  tonnage  about 
7700.  Delivery  dates,  May  25  and  July  1, 
1941. 

Hull  No.  3  89,  one  single-screw  cargo  ves- 
sel for  International  Freighting  Corp.,  Inc. 
435'  X  63'  X  40'6"  ;  gross  tonnage  about  8000. 
Delivery  date,  .August  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  390-391  (CL62-CL63),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  392-394  (CV9-CV11),  three 
aircraft  carriers  for  U.  S.  Nav\'. 

Hulls  Nos.  395-398  (CV12-CV1  5  ),  four 
aircraft  carriers  for  L  .  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  399-400  (CL80-CL81),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
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ANOTHER  DULUX  SHIP 
ONTHEHORIZOH,CAP'N 


SHIPPERS:  Swift,  efficient 
freight  service,  modern  re- 
frigeration facilities  via  the 
Lurline  and  Malsonia  to 
Hawaii ;  the  Mariposa  and 
Monterey  to  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  by  way  of 
Samoa  and  Fiji.  Regular,  fre- 
quent freighter  sailings  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports. 


MANY  BIG  LINERS  ARE 

USING  IT- 
DULUX  SAVES  MONEY 


•  More  and  more  ship  operators  are  specifying  DULUX  be- 
cause this  durable  finish  can  take  it.  DULUX  saves  money  on 
ships  because  it  needs  fewer  repaintings  .  .  .  keeps  paint 
overhead  costs  lower  than  ever  before.  DULUX  keeps  its  fine 
appearance  in  spite  of  battering  seas,  hot  sun,  salt  spray,  salt 
air,  discoloring  harbor  gases.  It  is  resistant  to  chipping  and 
cracking. 

For  full  information,  see  your  Du  Pont  representative,  or 
write:  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8c  Co.  (Inc.),  235  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco.  2419  South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
525  Boren  Avenue  North,  Seattle. 


5IP>  ©UJIL®^ 


MARINE 
FINISHES 


•  Hawaii's  yesterdays  are  alive  today! 
They  live  in  lovely  flower  rituals.  They 
delight  the  ear  in  Island  music.  Island 
dances  dramatize  them.  They  return  with  Waikiki's  racing 
outriggers,  re-enacting  the  sea-saga  of  Polynesian  Vikings, 
who  sailed  into  the  sunrise  and  found  Hawaii,  a  home  so 
beautiful  it  left  no  further  will  to  wander. 

California  to  Honolulu  (one  way) 
FIRST  CLASS  from  $125    .   CABIN  CLASS  from  $85 

MATSON  SOUTH  PACIFIC  SAILINGS  every  4  weeks 
to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  .  .  .  personally-escorted 
Cruises,  17,000  miles;  48  days  ...  12  exceptional  shore 
excursions.   All-inclusive-cost,    First  Class,   from   $775. 

Complete  information  and  literature 
from  Matson  Line  offices. 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
San  Diego,  Seattle 
Portland 


American  President  Lines 

Regular,  frequent  and  dependable 
sailing  schedules  for  Round  the  World  and 
for  Transpacific  services.  Express-freight, 
passenger  and  refrigerator  vessels. 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

NEW  YORK  CALIFORNIA  STREET.SAN  FRANCISCO    ,^,,c„,^,^.^^^™^'^ 

BOSTON  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

CHICAGO  Offices  and  agents  throughout  the  uorld  LOS  ANGELES 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Neif  Construction: 

BB57,  South  Dakota,  battleship  for  U.  S. 
Navy,  Kci'l  laid  July  5,  l').^9. 

AR5,  Vulcan,  repair  ship  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keel  laid  December  26,  19.^9. 

CL5  3,  Cleveland;  and  CL56,  Columbia; 
two  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navv.  Order  jilaced 
March  23,  1940. 

CL57  and  CL5  8,  two  cruisers  for  I'.  S. 
Navy.  Order  placed  June  12,  1940. 

AV7,  Currituck,  seaplane  tender  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

CL5  9-CL61,  three  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

CB1-CB6,  six  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

CL76,  four  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1076,  C-1  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S. 

Maritime  Commission;  413'  x  60'  x  37'6"; 
5000  gro.ss  tons;  turbine  propulsion;  4000 
hp;  14  knots  speed.  Delivery  date,  March, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1080-1081,  two  automobile 
and  passenger  ferries  for  Delaware-New 
Jerse.\-  Ferry  Co.  206' x  65' x  16' ;  750  gross 
tons ;  Una-Flow  steam  machinery  ;  1400  shp ; 
15  mph  speed.  Launching  date,  Februarv  1, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1082,  Hains;  and  1083,  Hoff- 
man; two  seagoing  hopper  dredges  for  War 
Dept.,  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  21S'10^"  X  40'  X  IS'6";  approx.  2000 
gross  tonnage;  diesel-electric  propulsion,  950 
shp.  Deliverv  dates,  Februarv  and  August, 
1942. 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  No.  186,  Rio  Hudson;  No.  187,  Rio 
Parana;  No.  188,  Rio  de  la  Plata;  No.  189, 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  four  C-3  cargo  and  passen- 
ger liners  for  Moore-McCormack  Lines. 
492'x  69'6"  x42'6";  8500  gross  tons;  diesel 
propelled;  8500  shp;  16^  knots.  Delivery 
dates,  August,  Stepember,  October  and  No- 
vember, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  199-206,  eight  C-2  cargo  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  474'  x 
63'  x  40'6"  ;  7400  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled  ; 
7500  shp;  16  knots.  Launching  dates.  No. 
199,  May  10;  No.  200,  June  21;  No.  201, 
July  21;  No.  202,  September  6;  No.  203, 
October  4;  No.  204,  November  11,  1941; 
Nos.  205-206,  1942.  Delivery  dates,  No.  199, 
July;  No.  200,  August;  No.  201,  September; 
No.  202,  November;  No.  203,  December, 
1941  ;  Nos.  204-206,  1942. 

Hull  No.  207,  Esso  Williamsburg,  tanker 
for  Panama  Transport  Co.  S47'3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 
11,300  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled;  7500  shp; 
15  knots.  Delivery  date,  April,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  208-210,  three  tankers  for 
Petroleum  Shipping  Co.  520'  x  68'  x  37';  10,- 
400  gross  tons;  turbine:  4000  shp;  13  knots. 
Launching  dates,  No.   208,  March   29;   No. 

209,  June  7 ;  No.  210,  July  7,  1941.  Delivery 
dates.  No.  208,  May;  No.  209,  August;  No. 

210,  September,  1941. 

Hull  No.  211,  tanker  for  .Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  543'10"  X  70'x40';  11,600  gross  tons; 
turbo-electric;  500  shp;  13  knots.  Delivery 
date,  April,  1941. 


Hull  No.   212,   tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co. 

547'3"  X  70' x40';  11,300  gross  tons;  diesel 
propelled;  7500  shp;  15  knots.  Delivery 
date,  March,   1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  213-216;  2  19-220,  six  tankers 

for  Panama  Transport  Co.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 
11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed. 
Launching  and  delivery  dates,  1942-1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  217-218,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  S47'3"  x  70x40'; 
11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed. 
Launching  dates.  No.  217,  August  19;  No. 
218,  October  18,  1941.  Delivery  dates.  No. 
217,  October;  No.  218,  December,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  221-222,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates,  November  15  and  Decem- 
ber 15,  1941.  Launching  dates,  No.  221,  No- 
vember 22,  1941;  No.  222,  1942.  Delivery 
dates.  No.  221,  January,  1942;  No.  222, 1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  2  3-22  5,  three  tankers  for 
The  Texas  Co.  513'10"  x  68'  x  36' ;  9300  gross 
tons ;  turbine ;  9000  shp ;  16  knots.  Launching 
and  delivery  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  226,  tanker  for  Kaymar  Tank- 
ship  Corp.  520'  X  68'  x  37' ;  10,600  gross  tons; 
turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots.  Keel  laying 
date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  227-228,  two  tankers  for  Sea- 
mar  Tankship  Coq).  520' x  68' x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  229,  tanker  for  .Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.543'10"  X  70'x40';  11,600  gross  tons; 
turbo-electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Launch- 
ing date,  August  4,  1941.  Delivery  date,  Octo- 
ber, 1941. 

Hull  No.  230,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  474'  X  65'  X  37' ;  8000  gross  tons;  tur- 
bo-electric; 5000  shp;  14^2  knots.  Launching 
date,  December  6,  1941.  Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  231-232,  two  tankers  for  Kev- 
stone  Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  IGlA  knots. 
Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  23  3  and  240,  two  tankers  for 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  485'  x  68'  x  36' ;  turbine  pro- 
pelled; l-i'/y  knots.  Delivery  dates,  Decem- 
ber, 1942,  and  March,  1943.' 

Hull   No.    234,   tanker   for   Sun   Oil   Co. 

547'3"  X  70' x40';  11,400  gross  tons;  diesel 
propelled;  7500  shji;  15  knots.  Deliverv  date, 

1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  23  5  and  2  3  7,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 
11,400  gross  tons;  turbine;  7500  shp;  15 
knots.  Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  3  6,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  543'10"  X  70'  x40';  11,600  gross  tons; 
turbo-electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Delivery 
date,  1942. 

Hulls    Nos.     238-239,    two    tankers    for 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  S2rx70'x40'; 
turbine  propelled;  15^  knots.  Delivery  dates, 
January  and  March,  1943. 


TODD-BATH  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Bath,  Maine 
New  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchas- 
ing Commission.  Cost  $50,000,000. 


TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.   3  6,  C-2   type  cargo  vessel  for 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  459'  x  63'  x 
31 '6";  9291  dwt  tons;  diesel  powered.  De- 
livery date,  March,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  37-40,  four  C-2  type  cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  459'  x 
63'x3r6";  9291  dwt  tons. 


*7wa  Qfi^  ^n^eu^lUe^ 

(Conlinui'd  jrom  page  72) 

l)ulk  freighters.  Normal  power  will  be 
4,000  .shp  at  90  rpm  and  maximum 
power  4,400  shp  at  93  rpm.  General 
dimensions  of  the  new  vessels  will  be 
as  follows:  640'  overall  length,  614' 
keel  length,  67'  beam.  35'  depth,  maxi- 
mum loaded  draft  23' 10",  loaded 
speed  in  deep  water  about  13  miles  per 
hour  at  maximum  draft.  Maximum 
single  cargo  capacity  about  17,500 
tons. 

Main  drive  will  be  double  reduction 
gear  steam  turbine.  Steam  pressure  will 
be  400  psi  with  total  steam  tempera- 
ture of  750°  F.  at  the  throttle  and 
28^  inch  vacuum. 

Steam  will  be  furnished  by  two 
water  tube  boilers  designed  for  450  psi 
and  fitted  with  inter-deck  superheaters, 
air  preheaters,  water  side  walls  and 
mechanical  spreader  type  stokers  for 
coal  firing. 

Full  automatic  combustion  control 
will  be  used. 

Auxiliaries  and  deck  machinery  will 
be  electrically  driven  from  power  fur- 
nished by  two  325-kw  turbo-genera- 
tors having  same  steam  conditions  as 
main  unit. 


Gape^  Cod  Jlci44.KxUted 

Mrs.  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  wife  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  of  Washington,  North  Carolina, 
christened  the  S.S.  Cape  Cod  as  she 
was  launched  at  8:20  A.M.,  Thursday. 
March  13,  at  the  Staten  Island  yard  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

Cape  Cod  is  the  twenty-seventh  C-1 
cargo  vessel  to  be  launched  in  the  Com- 
mission program  and  is  one  hundredth 
of  the  vessels  in  the  over-all  jirogram 
for  replacing  the  obsolete  vessels  in  the 
United  States  merchant  fleet. 
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COMBUSTION 
EQUIPMENT 


Installations  individually  engineered 
to  a  high  point  of  efficiency  and  de- 
pendability in  the  firing  of  marine 
boilers  by  liquid  fuel  .  .  .  industrial 
and  commercial  boilers  by  liquid  or 
gaseous  fuel.  Consultation  invited. 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(Divisioti  of  Todd  Shipyards  CortJoraiion  J 
601  West  26th  Street,  New  York  City 


Mobile     New  Orleans     Galveston      Seattle 


London     Buenos  Aires 


Where  EXPERIENCE 

counts! 


CARRIER'S  Marine  expe- 
rience counts  because  it  is 
backed  by  over  4,000  re- 
frigeration and  air  condi- 
tioning installations  on  vessels  of  all  tonnages.  On 
the  Pacific  Coast,  coll  upon  the  nearest  one  of  our 
three  fully  qualified  Representatives  listed  below. 


CARRIER-BRUNSWICK 
«-  COMPRESSORS 

Complete  ronge  of  sizes,  choice  of 
refrigeronts,  built  to  marine 
specifications. 


CARRIER  COLD  DIFFUSERS->. 

Deck  or  overhead — mounted  models 

.  .  .  wide  range  of  sizes  .  .  .  suitable 

for  both  cargo  and  ship's  stores 

protection. 


•<- CARRIER    UNIT   HEATERS 
Ideal  for  cabins,  officers'  and  crew's 
quarters,  public  spaces  or  cargo  stor- 
age. Available  for  steam  or 
hot  water  use. 


Specify  FRANCE  Metal  Packing  for 
Marine  Engine  Piston  and  Valve  Rods 

Nearly  half  a  century  of  experience  guarantees  maximum 
performance  at  minimum  expense  for  high,  intermediate  and 
low  pressure  service. 

To  obtain  renewals  or  replacements,  furnish  the  number  stamped 
on  case  and  diameter  of  rod.  Write  for  new  Catalog  M-6. 
Sole  Authorized  Representatives : 


San  Francisco  —  Hercules  Equip- 
ment &  Rubber  Co.,  550-3rd 
Street— EXbrook  2575. 

Seattle — Guy  M.  Thompson,  1241 
South  Alaskan  Way  ■ —  Phone 
MAin  1870. 

Norfolk — C.  E.  Thurston  &  Sons, 
56  Commercial  Place  —  Phone 
Norfolk  2-6040. 


Los   Angeles  —  A.   C.   Elder,    2~H 

South    Hill   St.— PRospect   9529. 
New    York    City — France    Packing 

Co.,  Room  107-E,  30  Church  St, 

— COrtlandt  7-6827. 
New    Orleans — R.    M.    Shad,    430 

Florida  Ave. — Phone  Galvez  1503. 


THE     FRANCE     PACKING     COMPANY 
Tocony,  Phila.,  Penna. 


Original  FRANCE 

METAL  PACKING 


arrie 


Air  Conditioning 

Refrigeration 

Heating 


LOS  ANGELES 

GAY 

ENGINEERING  CORP. 

2730  E.  11th  St. 
ANgeles  1-1141 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

GEO.  E. 
SWETT  &  CO. 

58  Main  Street 
SUtter  8800 


SEATTLE 

CARMAC 

SHIPYARDS,  INC. 

Foot  of  28th  Ave.,  N.W. 
SUnset  0900 


*7<4e  Qaialxu^l  o^  *^odai^  lieco-mje  tlte  ^eckHuxd  eM-a^tdLaoJzl  a^  ^amo^iAxua 


Pendulum  Window  Wiper,  a  four- 
page  folder  issued  by  the  Kearfott  En- 
gineering Co.,  Inc.,  describes  and  illus- 
trates the  Kearfott  pendulum-type, 
"Seagoing"  window  wiper. 

The  wiper,  installed  with  either  AC 
or  DC  motors,  is  manufactured  for 
non-corrosion  by  use  of  bronze  and 
stainless  materials;  for  lasting  quali- 
ties, by  rugged  construction  and  en- 
casement to  protect  the  mechanism 
from  contact  with  salt  water. 

Many  other  advantages  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  text. 

"Caterpillar^^  Condensed  Catalog, 
1941,  di  6-page  booklet  illustrates  and 
briefly  describes  the  complete  line  of 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Seven  pages  are  devoted  to  diesel 
marine  engines  and  diesel  electric  sets, 
all  models  manufactured  by  the  com- 
pany. 

Hycar  Synthetic  Rubbers,  an  ex- 
cellent eight-page  booklet  on  the  new 
Hycar  group  of  synthetic  rubbers, 
manufactured  by  the  Hydrocarbon 
Chemical  and  Rubber  Company,  is 
now  available  upon  request  to  the 
manufacturer  and  is  of  interest  to 
everyone  interested  in  the  general  sub- 
ject of  synthetic  rubber.  The  booklet 
is  written  in  non-technical  language, 
easily  understood  by  those  not  directly 
in  the  rubber  field. 

Hydrocarbon  Chemical  and  Rubber 
Company  was  jointly  formed  last  year 
by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  and 
the  Phillips  Petroleum  Company. 

The  booklet  relates  how  the  Hycar 
type  of  synthetic  rubber  is  handled 
like  natural  rubber,  describes  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  Hycar  O.  R.,  an 
oil  resistant  type  of  synthetic  rubber, 
lists    the    comparative    properties    of 


Hycar  O.  R.  and  natural  rubber  and 
pictures  some  of  the  steps  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Hycar. 

Improved  Proportioning  Equip- 
ment, a  new  8-page  bulletin  describing 
the  latest  developments  in  proportion- 
ing and  sampling  equipment,  issued  by 
D.  W.  Haering  &  Co.,  Inc.  Construc- 
tion, operation  and  application  of  the 
new  and  improved  Nelson  Chemical 
Proportioning  Pump  are  discussed. 
This  is  the  synchronized  drive  chemical 
pump  which  has  gained  wide  favor  in 
the  solution  of  proportioning  problems 
in  the  petroleum  and  water  condition- 
ing industries. 

The  Fluid  Piston  Principle,  basis  of 
the  popular  Model  "B"  Feeder  and  all 
Haering  Proportioning  and  Sampling 
^Machines,  is  explained  and  thoroughly 
discussed  with  reference  to  design, 
construction  and  operation  of  these 
machines. 

"Caterpillar"  Precision,  a  40-page 
illustrated  booklet  about  precision 
manufacturing  methods,  which  has 
just  been  issued  by  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.,  presents  a  clear  view  of  the  care 
and  accuracy  necessary  to  produce  ma- 
chines that  meet  the  company's  rigid 
standards. 

"Caterpillar's"  instruments  and 
methods — many  of  which  are  photo- 
graphed and  publicized  for  the  first 
time — work  to  within  a  few  millionths 
of  an  inch  of  absolute  accuracy.  The 
machines  and  gages  which  are  neces- 
sary for  this  kind  of  production  are  dis- 
cussed and  photographed. 

Superfinishing  of  crankshafts,  gear 
manufacturing  to  one  ten-thousandth 
of  an  inch  of  accuracy,  pre-testing  of 
steels,  track  link  accuracy,  chromium 
plating  twenty  times  as  thick  as  that 


used  for  decoration,  and  numerous 
other  "Caterpillar"  practices  are  de- 
scribed. A  chapter  is  devoted  to  metal 
hardening  by  high  frequency  induc- 
tion. Foundry  practices  and  the  main- 
tenance of  welding  quality  are  among 
the  other  things  discussed. 

The  two-color  booklet  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  is  written  in  easy-to- 
understand  language,  with  technical 
terms  avoided  wherever  possible. 

Gas  Cutting  Machines  for  Marine 
Construction,  a  new  26-page  bulletin, 
issued  by  Air  Reduction,  has  been  pub- 
lished to  make  available  convenient  de- 
scriptions of  the  various  newly-devel- 
oped machines  for  aiding  fabrication 
welding  in  the  marine  industry.  Illus- 
trative photographs  display  each  of  the 
machines  and  their  functions  in  detail. 

The  machines  described  are  the 
Airco  No.  1  Planograph,  No.  10  Piano- 
graph,  No.  10  Polygraph,  No.  4  Radia- 
graph.  No.  10  Radiagraph,  Nos.  40 
and  41  Travographs  and  Nos.  10  and 
20  Beamographs.  All  are  motor-driven  ■ 
gas  cutting  machines  serving  essential  I 
functions  in  marine  applications — 
some  for  portable,  some  for  stationary 
use.  The  bulletin  describes  these  func- 
tions, explaining  the  use  of  the  Nos.  4 
and  10  Radiagraphs  for  cutting  straight 
lines,  arcs  and  circles  and  combinations 
of  the  two.  A  section  is  devoted  to 
templet  cutting,  plate  edge  preparation 
and  flame  machining,  special  opera- 
tions which  can  be  performed  with 
these  machines  when  simple  attach- 
ments are  used. 


Mogul  Steel,  a  new  1  2-page  booklet 
which  describes  Jessop's  Mogul  molyb- 
denum tungsten  high  speed  steel,  has 
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NEW     BUILDING  ! 

Iiisttill 

WALKER'S 

"TRIDENT"  ELECTRIC 

SHIP-LOG 

The  instrument 

^vhich  enables 

the  Navigating  Officer 

TO  READ  THE  LOG 

OVER  THE  CHART 

AT  ANY  MOMENT. 

Of  all  Nautical  Instrument 
Dealers 

Thos.Walkerf&  Son,  Ltd., 

(8.   Oiford   Srrfft,    MX    Birmine 


in^. 


CO  RDES    BROS. 


200  DAVIS  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


John  Finn  Metal  Works 


i3ii  y\tL\l  )nxAu  h 


SPECIAL   ARMATURE   METAL 

NICKEL   DIESEL  METAL   FOR  BEARINGS 

ZINC  PLATES  FOR  BOILERS 

GALVANIZING   AND  SHERARDIZING 

SAN  FRANCISCO--384  Second  Street— Phone  SUtter  4188 

LOS  ANGELES  BRANCH— 554  South  San  Pedro  Street,  Los  Angeles 

Telephone  Michigan  0984 

SEATTLE  BRANCH— 106  W.  McGraw  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Telephone  SEneca  2466 


Propeller   Design 

•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 

Send  us  your 
problems  .  .  •  "we 
specialize  in  pro- 
peller design. 

WILLIAM     LAM  B  I  E,  Naval  Architect 

106  Eost  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


There   is   an   Isherwood   System  for   every   type 
of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers 

Over  500,000  deadxveight  tons — Freighters  and 
Tankers — on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  GO. 

LIMITED 

4  Lloyds  Ave.,  London  E.C.3         17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


Salt  Francisco  fiar   Pilots 

"Adventuress"  •  "California"  •  "Gracie  S" 
RADIO  —  K  F  S 

SIGNALS  FOR  PILOTS 

Itt  Fog — Blow  four  whistles  and  lay  to. 

When  Clear — Burn  blue  light  or  give  four  flashes  on  Morse 

lamp. 
Daylight — Set  Jack  at  foremast. 

SIGNALS  DISPLAYED  BY  PILOT  BOATS 

when  on  Station  Under  Sail — A  white  light  is  carried  at 

masthead. 
When   Under  Power — A   red  light  under  white;    a  flare  or 

torch  is  also  burned  frequently. 

TELEPHONES— Pilot  Office  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.— DOuglas 
5436.  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  4:00  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  on 
Sundays  and  Holidays — EXbrook  4511. 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

Established  IN  1890 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug  •  Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work  •  Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufacture'^ 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Burlingame  129 


HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  Derrick  Barges     ....     Capacity  up  to  100  tons 
Submarine  Diving 

SHIP     CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 
Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 
Columbia  Steel  Co.'s  Products  (Subsidiary  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation) 
American  Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

S.^N  FRANCISCO 
56-62  Steuart  Street     -     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


just  been  published  by  the  Jessop  Steel 
Co. 

This  brochure  describes  the  advan- 
tages of  ]\Iogul  over  18-4-1  high  speed 
steels,  including  lower  initial  cost  of 
steel,  lower  heat  treating  costs,  and 
longer  tool  life  on  many  jobs.  A  de- 
scription of  the  physical  properties  of 
]\Iogul,  approximate  analysis,  hardness 
values  at  varying  drawing  tempera- 
tures, and  complete  heat  treating  pro- 
cedure are  enumerated. 

Hot  Pi'ocess  Softeners,  a  new  48- 
page  catalog,  Publication  Xo.  3000  of 
the  Cochrane  Corporation,  Philadel- 
phia. This  book  contains  a  nine-page 
appendix  of  feed  water  chemistry,  in 
addition  to  heat  balances,  flow  dia- 
grams, two-color  construction  draw- 
ings and  engineering  tables  and  charts. 
Effective  treatments  for  all  water  con- 
ditions are  discussed.  Various  types  of 
installations  are  diagrammed, and  con- 
siderable space  is  devoted  to  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions  of  accessory 
equipments  and  their  various  func- 
tions. 

The  text  provides  a  basis  for  select- 
ing the  proper  method  of  feed  water 
conditioning  that  will  be  most  suitable 
and  economical  for  any  given  plant. 

Engineering  Properties  of  Iconel, 

a  16-page  1941  revision  of  Technical 
Bulletin  T-7  of  the  International 
Nickel  Company,  Inc. 

This  pamphlet  contains  revised  in- 
formation on  mechanical  properties  at 
ordinary  and  at  elevated  temperatures. 

One  table  summarizes  the  mechani- 
cal property  ranges  of  standard  prod- 
ucts in  accordance  with  the  latest  mill 
experience. 

Another  tabulation  gives  the  min- 
ima requirements  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Specification  47Nla,  dated  Sept.  1, 
1938,  for  all  products  except  seamless 
tubing.  Minima  values  for  tubing  are 
given  for  Specification  49T13,  dated 
Dec.  1,  1937.  Mill  shipments  will  be 
made  in  accordance  with  these  minima 
properties  when  so  specified. 

New  data  for  limiting  service  tem- 
peratures in  different  atmospheres  are 
given  in  tabular  form. 

A  graph  gives  useful  curves  for  the 
approximate  conversions  for  Brinell, 
Rockwell  and  \' icker's  hardnesses. 

The  sections  on  Working  Properties 


and  Corrosion  Resistance  have  been 
revised  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
mill  and  field  experiences. 

\  general  description  of  all  mill 
products  has  been  added. 

Single  Stage  Condensate  Pump, 

Bulletin  W-325-B1  of  the  Worthing- 
ton  Pump  and  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion. 

A  four-page  brochure  illustrated 
with  drawings  and  half  tones  describ- 
ing the  single  stage  volute  centrifugal 
pump  especially  designed  for  remov- 
ing liquids  from  a  high  vacuum  quietly 
and  efiiciently. 

This  pump  as  described  is  for  elec- 
tric motor  drive  and  in  one  size  having 
a  3"  suction  and  IVi"  discharge  with 
capacities  ranging  from  10  to  100  gpm, 
a  speed  range  of  1500  to  2500  rpm  and 
a  discharge  head  range  of  SO  to  110 
feet. 

Potentials  of  Metals  and  Alloys  in 
Sea  Water,  by  F.  L.  LaQue  and  G.  L. 
Cox;  Controlling  Factors  in  Gal- 
vanic Corrosion,  by  W.  A.  Wesley. 
An  authorized  reprint  of  these  two 
papers  and  the  discussion  evoked  by 
the  reading  thereof  at  the  1940  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials,  published  and  distrib- 
uted gratis  by  the  International  Nickel 
Company,  Inc. 

The  first  section  is  a  very  interesting 
18-page  booklet  describing  results  of 
tests  conducted  by  the  International 
Nickel  Company,  Inc.,  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  on  the  effect  of  sea  water  on 
various  metals  and  alloys. 

The  second  paper  is  a  technical  dis- 
cussion of  tests  conducted  on  iron 
coupled  with  copper  in  a  neutral  so- 
dium chloride  solution. 

C-E  Marine  Equipment — .A  24- 
page  catalog  just  issued  by  Combus- 
tion Engineering  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  covering  its  line  of  steam  gener- 
ating equipment  for  marine  service. 

Included  are  boilers  of  the  sectional- 
header,  the  two-drum  bent-tube,  and 
the  three-drum  straight-tube,  or  .\. 
types;  also,  the  C-E  forced-circulation 
marine  steam  generator  and  the  forced- 
circulation  waste-heat  boiler.  The 
'Elesco''  design  of  marine  superheater 
and  economizer,  the  C-E  marine  tubu- 
lar air  heater  and  the  C-E  niarine-tyjie 
spreader  stoker  are  described. 


The  catalog  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  drawings  and  photographs  show- 
ing details  of  the  equipment  described, 
and  apjiended  are  shop  views  showing 
manufacturing  operations  in  the  fabri- 
cation and  inspection  of  boilers  at  the 
Combustion  Engineering  shops. 


Afa^itufte 


PuiUlcatUuiA. 

Merchant  Marine  Conference, 
1940,  112  profusely  illustrated,  7>^x 
10^  pages  on  good  book  paper  with 
heavy  beige  covers  stamped  in  blue 
and  gold.  Published  by  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States,  1 7  Battery 
Place,  New  York.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

This  interesting  book  contains  all 
the  speeches,  addresses  and  discussions 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Conference  held  at  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  December  8,  9,  10  and  11, 
1940. 

The  addresses  at  this  conference 
were  given  by  recognized  experts  and 
covered  practically  every  phase  of 
American  ship  operation  and  the  appli- 
cation of  national  policy  thereto. 

Students  of  merchant  marine  prog- 
ress in  America  should  keep  a  file  of 
these  annual  publications  in  order  to 
be  informed  on  the  year  to  year  ad- 
vance in  national  shipping  policies. 


The  Motor  Ship  Reference  Book, 
1941,  compiled  by  the  staff  of  "The 
Motor  Ship."  Published  by  Temple 
Press,  Ltd.,  Bowling  Green  Lane,  Lon- 
don. $2.00.  The  seventeenth  and  com- 
pletely revised  edition  of  this  annual 
reference  book  presents  a  review  of 
motor  ship  j^rogress,  with  many  statis- 
tics to  show  the  remarkable  growth  of 
the  diesel  marine  drive.  All  the  large 
oil-engined  vessels  in  service  are  tab- 
ulated. 

The  book  contains  many  illustra- 
tions and  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs of  big  and  small  oil  engines. 
The  reader  is  helped  to  understand  the 
methods  by  which  ships"  machinery 
has  reached  the  highest  known  degree 
of  efficiency  and  to  appreciate  the  di- 
verse character  of  the  auxiliary  plant 
which  is  part  of  the  modern  vessel's 
equipment. 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMERCATOR  CORPORATION   (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 


PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 
AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC     & 
ENGINEERING     CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS...  ARMATURE  WINDING.  .SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield  8102 


SAN     FRANCISCO 


115-117  Steuart  St. 


LIDGERWOOD 

DEPENDABLE        •         EFFICIENT 
DECK  AUXILIARIES 

EQUIPMENT  NOW  UNDER 

CONSTRUCTION 

FOR  INSTALLATION  ON 

NEW  VESSELS  FOR 

ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

C-1  MARITIME  VESSELS 

C-3  MARITIME  VESSELS 

AMERICAN  EXPORT  LINES 

ROBIN  LINES 


MAIN  OFFICE  and  PLANT 

LIDGERWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


H 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 


ELLIOTT     COM  PA  NY 

LAGONDA     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 
LIBERTY     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service  Maintained 
813  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  5213 

Los  Angeles,  1732  E.  7th  St.  Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  BIdg. 


^iXi/f'UllcflG^  100  years  of  service 
to  the  maritime  industry  ...  in  the 
manufacture  of  ship  control,  signal- 
ing and  electrical  equipment  of  the 
finest  quality  and  utmost  reliability. 

BENDIX  AVIATION  CORPORATION 
MARINE  DIVISION 


^=  754-  Lexington  Avenue 


Brooklyn,  New  York  ^z 


Hniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


\W. 


Seattle^  s  Finest 

WORLD 
FAMOUS 


'^5 


•  And  NOT  ex- 
pensive; rooms 
with  bath  from 

$3.50 


Frank  W.Hull 

MANAGING  DIRECTOR 


WASHINGTON 


l^iidJi-On 


Scdetu  Qo-MA^voi  w^  ji4ALUte6. 


A  combined  trip  and  throttle  valve 
has  been  designed  and  built  into  Gen- 
eral Electrics  improved  T\pe  D  me- 
chanical-drive turbines.  This  new  valve 
will  be  a  standard  feature  on  Type  D 
units,  which  are  available  in  capacities 
from  5  to  2000  horsepower  and  in 
speeds  from  1000  to  5000  rpm. 

The  new  trip  and  throttle  valve  elim- 
inates the  shut-off  previously  required 
between  steam  piping  and  mechanical 
drive  turbines.  Positive  protection 
against  overspeeding  is  assured  because 
the  built-in  valve  shuts  off  all  steam 
flow  automatically  before  a  dangerous 
speed  is  approached.  A  built-in  reset 
valve  makes  restarting  an  easy  matter. 

An  easily  accessible  Monel-metal, 
basket-type  steam  strainer  around  the 
trip  and  throttle  valve  prevents  foreign 


material  from  entering  the  turbine  and 
assures  positive  valve  operation  at  all 
times. 

During  normal  operation  Type  D 
turbine  speed  is  controlled  by  a  cen- 
trifugal-weight governor.  The  govern- 
ing valve  is  of  the  balanced  double- 
seated  type  with  renewable  valve  seats. 
Low-friction  bushings  reduced  inertia 
of  the  moving  valve  stem  for  accurate 
and  quick-responding  control. 

General  Electric's  Type  D  mechani- 
cal-drive turbines  are  of  the  single- 
stage  impulse  type;  each  wheel  carry- 
ing two  rows  of  rotating  buckets.  Steam 
admission  nozzles  direct  the  initial 
steam  flow  to  the  first  row  of  buckets. 
Stationary  buckets  reverse  the  steam 
path  from  the  first  row  into  the  second 
row  before  it  passes  to  exhaust.  The 
Type  D  units  may  be  arranged  for 
either  condensing  or  non-condensing 
operation  with  rotation  in  either  di- 
rection. 


Where  continuous-duty  drives  are 
essential  for  driving  circulating,  con- 
densate, and  boiler-feed  pumps,  forced 
and  induced  draft  fans,  automatic 
stokers,  mechanical  -  drive  turbines 
have  become  particularly  desirable  be- 
cause their  operation  depends  onh'  on 
the  available  supply  of  steam. 

They  also  have  important  applica- 
tions where  dependable  stand-by  power 
is  required  for  fire  pumps,  emergency 
boiler-feed  pumps,  e.xciters,  and  simi- 
lar auxiliaries,  because  no  preliminary 
warm-up  is  necessary  and  they  can  be 
put  into  service  instantly. 
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MAIN  PROPULSION  REDUCTION  GEAR  DRIVE 


K^saai 


Increased  cargo  capacity  was  never  at  more  of  a 
premium  than  at  this  period  of  the  world's  history. 
Farrel  Reduction  Gear  Drive  provides  extra  cargo 
capacity  amounting  to  an  average  of  507^^  of  pro- 
pulsion machinery  weight  necessary  for  direct 
drive  of  equivalent  horsepower. 
Farrel  marine  reduction  gears  concentrate  the 
power  of  lighter,  smaller  engines  in  multiple  units 
onto  a  single  shaft  without  sacrificing  most  effi- 
cient propeller  size  and  speed.  The  substantial 
savings  in  engine  space  and  weight  result  directly 
in  extra  cargo  carrying  capacity,  extra  cruising 
range,  or  both. 

Farrel  Reduction  Gear  Drive  eliminates  unneces- 
sary design  compromises.  With  this  type  of  drive 
propellers  can  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  hull  form 
requirements  without  being  limited  in  size  or  pitch 
by  engine  speed.  Likewise,  engine  specifications 
can  be  established  for  most  economical  service 
without  being  limited  by  low  propeller  speed.  The 
cumulative  result  is  maximum  efficiency  for  each 
with  extra  cargo  capacity. 


Farrel  performance  on  ships  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  is  backed  by  years  of  suc- 
cessful service  on  United  States  Navy  fleet  units. 


The  mui,,i-hi],  Anic-ricm  iM.inut.icturer  i-  tht-  I'lr^t  nf  five  C-1  -liip-  l)uilt  at  the 
Western  I'ipe  &  Steel  Ci)inpany,  San  Francisco.  Two  Busch-Sulzer  Die^eK,  rated  at 
2160  bhp  each  for  normal,  continuous  duty,  drive  a  single  screw  through  electro- 
magnetic slip  couplings  and  a  Farrel  Reduction  Gear  Drive.  The  main  propulsion 
gear  unit  is  shown  below  with  casing  partially  lifted  during  installatiiMi. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHi^M  COMPANY,  INC 

392  Vulcan  St.^  Buffalo,  N.  Y.      ~~ 


On  the  Job  with 
Americans  Defense 


Among  the  branches  of  America's  defenses,  none  occupies 
a  more  vital  place  than  the  officers  and  men  manning  the 
stations  and  sturdy  ships  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Night  and  day,  under  the  most  exacting  and  dangerous 
of  conditions,  this  branch  of  our  defense  is  dependably  on 
the  job  both  along  our  coast  line  and  in  America's  far  off 
outposts. 

It  is  by  no  mere  chance  that  Tubbs  and  Portland  Marine 
Rope  has  been  selected  to  meet  so  many  Coast  Guard  re- 
quirements. They  know  from  the  hardest  kind  of  tests — 
under  the  most  rigorous  conditions — that  these  famous 
Marine  ropes  are  always  ready  for  dependable  action. 

The  Tubbs  and  Portland  Cordage  Companies  are 
proud  to  serve  the  Coast  Guard  as  w^e  are  serving 
the  other  vital  branches  of  America's  defense. 


TUBBS    CORDAGE    CO.  • 


._  M 


PORTLAND   rORDAGE   CO.  • 


SAN   FRANCIS 


SEATTLE  ■  PORTL/ 


RtVltUl 


Oiiicial   Organ 

Pacific     American 
Steamship  Association 

• 

Shipowners    Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast 
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THE  NEW  MATSON  FREIGHTERS 

S.  S.  HAWAIIAN  PLANTER  S.  S.  HAWAIIAN  PACKER 

Bitilt  by  Netvport  Neivs  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 

S.  S.  HAWAIIAN  SHIPPER         S.  S.  HAWAIIAN  MERCHANT 

Built  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 


International  is  proud  that  Supertrop  Antt- 

Fonliiig  is  used  by  Matson  Navigation  Company  on 
these  new  freighters.  These  vessels  represent  the  last 
^vord  in  planning  for  efficient  and  economical  opera- 
tion in  tropical  waters.  Their  regular  schedules  include  har- 
bors infested  by  both  grass  and  shell  grow^ths.  The  protection 
afforded  by  this  remarkable  bottom  composition  assures 
clean  bottoms,  hence  maximum  speed  w^ith  minimum  fuel 
consumption. 

Inlemational  Painl  Company.  Inc.  ^JjjiiJi'MJiJll 

^  MARINE 
PAINTS 


21  West  Street  970  Tennessee  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

AGENTS    IN    EVERY    IMPORTANT    PORT 


Keadui 


The  Pacific  Coast  delivers 
another  fine  vessel  for  the 
Trans  -  pacific   Service 


Tke  CAPE  ALAVA 

and  4  Siister  Ships; 
are  po^ivered  i^itt 

*     -K     -K 


HAMILTO^ 
DIESELS 


H  A  M  I  LT  O  X 

GEIVERAL  MACHINERY  COIIPORATIOX 

HAMILTON,   OHIO 
Hooven,  Owens,  Rentschler  Division 


Each  vessel  of  the  five  C-1  Type  Cargo  SK 
Avhich  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Coi 
ration  is  building  for  the  United  States  Marit 
Commission,  will  be  equipped  w^ith  a  pair  of 
cylinder,  tw^o  cycle,  single  acting,  21  Vi"  x  17 
HAMILTON  Diesels,  rated  at  2100  BHP 
operating  at  240  rpm.  Each  pair  of  main  eng 
will  drive  through  Westinghouse  reduction  g' 
and  Westinghouse  electric  couplings  to  one 
peller  shaft. 


HAMII.T01V 
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Colored 


As  of  April  18,  there  is  allotted  to  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry  the  task  of  fabricating, 
erecting  and  equipping  444  emergency  type  ships 
and  of  building  the  shipyards  in  which  to  do  the 
job. 

This  task  would  be  quite  a  problem  if  it  were 
the  only  work  facing  the  industry,  but  coming  as 
it  does  on  top  of  the  largest  naval  and  mercantile 
shipbuilding  program  in  American  history,  it  is 
colossal. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission very  wisely  set  up  an  emergency  ship- 
building division  and  is  keeping  the  emergency 
job  entirely  apart  from  its  regular  program  of 
shipbuilding. 

Thisemergency  division,  since  January  1, 1941, 
has  allocated  to  various  contractors  and  ship- 
builders the  construction  of  seven  new  shipyards 
with  a  total  of  56  ways,  and  the  building  of  312 
emergency  type  cargo-carrying  steamers  having 
total  deadweight  of  over  3,000,000  tons.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  allocated  to  one  large  Atlantic  Coast 
shipyard  the  task  of  building  72  high-speed  tank- 
ers with  a  total  deadweight  capacity  of  over 
1,000,000  tons. 

Add  to  this  the  British  order  for  60  cargo  ves- 
sels with  a  total  deadweight  capacity  of  over  500,- 
000  tons  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  over  4,750,- 
000  tons  deadweight  capacity,  all  ordered  within 
the  past  four  months  from  an  industry  that  had 
every  available  facility  occupied  with  active  con- 
struction and  reserved  for  at  least  a  year  ahead. 

Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  in  a  recent  address,  avers: 
"Today  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  a  supreme 
shipbuilding  effort — an  effort  far  more  than  twice 
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as  great  as  any  ever  before  attempted  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  or  any  other  country. 

"Our  shipbuilding  today  is  in  excess  of  $9,500,- 
000,000  in  value. 

"We  can  handle  this  program,  vast  as  it  is.  But 
any  further  expansion  of  shipbuilding  in  the 
United  States  will  be  done  only  at  the  expense  of 
efficiency  and  economy  and  with  delay  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  vessels  now  ordered  and  authorized. 

"Any  further  dilution  of  shipbuilding  brains 
. .  .  will  result  in  gross  waste  and  inefficiency." 

L.  H.  Korndorff,  President  of  the  Federal  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company,  and  one  of  the 
most  experienced  shipbuilders  in  America,  in  an 
address  delivered  April  16  last  declares: 

"At  no  time  in  its  history  has  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry,  as  a  whole,  been  in  better 
position  to  serve  the  country  efficiently,  than  it 
is  today. 

"The  fact  that  shipyards  have  increased  their 
forces  by  600  per  cent  in  a  little  over  one  year 
indicates  a  pretty  substantial  foundation. 

"The  program  ahead  of  the  industry  must  be 
considered  colossal.  Witness  the  9  to  10  billions 
of  dollars  for  shipbuilding  today  as  compared 
with  3  billions  for  merchant  ships  and  2  billions 
for  naval  vessels  in  the  last  World  War. 

"The  industry  must  increase  its  present  force 
by  300  thousand  men.  Considering  the  demands 
of  other  defense  industries,  there  will  probably 
be  a  definite  shortage  of  labor,  which  may  require 
some  allocation  of  man  power. 

"Urgency  of  demand  for  ships  and  their  large 
proportion  of  the  total  Defense  Program,  should 
establish  the  highest  possible  priority  rating  for 
the  shipbuilding  industries  until  they  get  up  to 
their  production  schedules.  The  shipyards  will  be 
able  to  receive  and  install  machinery  and  equip- 
ment much  faster  than  these  items  can  be  supplied 
at  present." 
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First  All  Welded  Sea  Going 
Built  on  Pacific  Coast 


First  of  a  group  of  C-l-B  cargo  mo- 
torships  building  at  the  South  San 
Francisco  yards  of  Western  Pipe  and 
Steel  Company,  the  M.  S.  American 
Manufacturer  sailed  on  her  maiden 
voyage,  April  20,  from  San  Francisco 
under  charter  to  the  U.  S.  Army  and 
bound  for  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 
with  Army  supplies. 

Prior  to  her  chartering.  ^American 
Manufacturer  had  been  put  through  a 
series  of  sea  trials  by  the  Trial  Board 
of  the  U.  S.  ^Maritime  Commission  and 
had  passed  all  tests  satisfactorily  be- 
fore being  delivered  by  the  builders  to 
her  owners,  the  United  States  Lines, 
who  will  normally  operate  her  on  their 
Atlantic  services. 

Three  of  the  four  sisters  to  Ameri- 
can Manufacturer  have  already  been 
launched  and  christened  respectively 
American  Leader,  American  Builder 
and  American  Press.  The  fourth  sister 
will  be  launched  in  the  near  future  and 
will  be  christened  American  Packer. 

These  vessels  are  of  the  standard 
C-l-B  design  with  general  character- 
istics as  shown  in  the  table. 

The  hull  has:  a  straight  raked  bow; 
a  clean  sheer  fore  and  aft;  a  short 
three-deck  superstructure,  the  forward 
bulkhead  of  which  is  almost  exactly 
on  the  fore  and  aft  midship  line  and  a 
modified  cruiser  stern  with  nicely 
molded  lines.  All  this  gives  the  ves- 
sel that  graceful,  jaunty  appearance 
which  is  kind  to  the  eye  and  promises 
good  seaworthiness  and  e.xcellent  ma- 
neuvering ability. 


General  Characteristics 

C-l-B  Motorships 

Length  O.  A 417'9" 

Length  B.  P ,595'0" 

Beam  M 60'0" 

Depth  M.  main  deck M'b" 

Draft  F.  L 27'6" 

Speed  sustained  sea 14  knots 

S.  H.  P.  normal 4000 

Gross  M.  (appro.x.) 6839  tons 

Net  M.  (approx.) 4100  tons 

Fuel    1233  tons 

Crew,  etc 35  tons 

F.  water 353  tons 

Cargo   7492  tons 

Total  deadweight    9113  tons 

Displacement     12,875  tons 

Bale  capacity 452,303  cu.  ft. 

Crew     43 

Passengers   8 


The  main  and  second  deck  e.xtend 
complete  from  stem  to  stern.  A  third 
deck  e.xtends  from  stern  to  forward 
bulkhead  of  machinery  space,  and 
from  after  bulkhead  of  machinery 
space  to  stern.  This  third  deck  is  at 
the  level  of  the  top  of  shaft  alley  and 
forms  deep  tanks,  port  and  starboard, 
for  fuel  oil  and/or  liquid  cargo. 

Seven  water-tight  bulkheads  extend 
from  the  tank  tops  to  the  main  or 
weather  deck  which  thus  becomes  the 
freeboard  deck.  These  bulkheads  di- 
vide the  hull  into  eight  compartments 
designated  from  stem  to  stern  as:  fore- 
peak,  containing  bosuns  stores,  chain 
locker  and  forepeak  tank;  No.  1  cargo 
hold;  No.  2  cargo  hold;  Xo.  3  cargo 
hold;  machinery  space;  Xo.  4  cargo 
hold;  Xo.  5  cargo  hold;  and  afterpeak. 


containing  the  steering  room,  carpen- 
ter shop,  paint  and  lamp  room  and 
afterpeak  tank. 

Cargo  Handling  Facilities 

Hatches'  cargo  holds  have  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions:  Xumbers  one  and 
five,  20  feet  beam  by  27  feet  length; 
and  numbers  two,  three  and  four,  20 
feet  beam  by  31  feet  6  inches  length. 
These  hatches  are  all  fitted  with  pon- 
toon type  steel  covers  on  the  main  deck 
and  with  wooden  or  metal-lumber  cov- 
ers on  the  second  and  third  decks  with 
the  e.xception  of  number  four  hold 
which  has  oil-tight  hatch  covers  over 
the  four  tanks  below  the  third  deck. 

For  cargo  handling,  all  hatches  are 
served  by  booms,  three  cargo  masts 
and  four  king  posts.  At  the  bottom  of 
each  mast  is  an  enclosed  deck  erection 
to  house  the  hold  ventilation  fans  and 
the  resistors  for  the  control  of  cargo 
winches.  The  king  posts  are  located 
port  and  starboard,  two  at  each  end  of 
the  midship  superstructure.  Each  king 
post  serves  one  five-ton  boom  stepped 
at  its  base.  Each  mast  serves  four  five- 
ton  booms  stepped  two  port  and  two 
starboard  on  the  outboard  bulkheads 
of  the  resistor  houses.  The  hou.se  under 
Xo.  2  mast  is  equipped  with  step  fit- 
tings for  a  30-ton  boom. 

Each  of  the  five-ton  booms  is  served 
by  an  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Com- 
pany cargo  winch  which  is  driven  by  a 
50  hp  General  Electric  motor,  and 
with  a  capacity  to  handle  a  single  line 
load  of  3300  pounds  at  a  speed  of  300 
fpm,  and  of  6720  pounds  at  220  fpm. 
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Motorship 


Vilot  house  of  American  Manufacturer 


Two  of  these  winches  are  compound 
geared  to  serve  heavy  weights,  and 
each  of  these  will  handle  a  single-line 
load  of  20,800  pounds  at  75  fpm.  Each 
winch  is  equipped  with  foot  pedal  and 
electric  brakes.  All  are  of  the  single 
drum  type.  The  drums  are  18  inches 
diameter  by  20  inches  long  on  the  sim- 
ple winches  and  24  inches  by  24  inches 
on  the  two  compound  winches.  All 
winches  have  a  gypsy  head  on  an  ex- 
tension of  the  drum  shaft. 

iVIounted  on  the  main  deck  forward 
is  a  Markey  IVIachinery  Company  an- 
chor windlass  of  the  horizontal  shaft 
spur  gear  type  with  two  wildcats  and 
two  whelpless  2 1 "  gypsy  heads  on  the 
main  shaft.  This  windlass  is  driven  by 
a  SO  hp  water-tight  motor  and  has  ca- 
pacity to  raise  both  anchors  (17,600 
lbs.)  together  with  30  fathoms  of 
chain  on  each  anchor  (14,000  lbs.) 
simultaneously  at  a  speed  of  30  feet 
per  minute.  Baldt  Di-Lok  chain  is  in- 
stalled and  Baldt  anchors. 

A  Markey  Machinery  Company  2 1 
inch  capstan  of  the  vertical  shaft  spur 
and  worm  gear  type  is  mounted  on 
the  main  deck  aft  with  its  motor  and 
reduction  gear  located  in  the  steering 
gear  compartment  on  the  second  deck. 
Powered  by  a  35  hp  General  Electric 
motor  this  capstan  is  capable  of  exert- 
ing a  pull  of  20,000  pounds  at  the  rate 
of  30  fpm. 

All  holds  are  fitted  with  a  mechani- 
cal ventilation  system  which  takes  air 
at  the  resistor-houses  and  forces  it 
through  the  cargo  spaces  to  the  ex- 


haust ducts  that  run  up  through  the 
mast  and  the  king  posts.  This  system 
does  away  with  unsightly  ventilating 
cowls  on  deck  and  allows  clear  spaces 
for  deck  loads  of  lumber  and  other 
commodities.  The  fans  and  their  mo- 
tors are  by  Diehl. 

Fire  Protection 

All  cargo  spaces  are  fitted  with 
smoke  detecting  tubes  on  the  Lux- 
Rich  system.  These  tubes  all  lead  to 
a  cabinet  in  the  pilot  house  which  reg- 
isters both  visibly  and  audibly  the 
slightest  indication  of  smoke.  All  cargo 


spaces,  engme  room,  emergency  gen- 
erator room,  and  lamp  and  paint  room 
are  protected  by  a  Lux  carbon  dioxide 
fire  extinguishing  system  with  controls 
conveniently  located  on  passageway 
bulkhead  abreast  the  engine  hatch 
trunk  on  the  main  deck  and  with  the 
CO2  cylinder  room  located  in  the  en- 
gineer's stores  space  on  the  second 
deck  level. 

Accommodations 

The  living  quarters  for  eight  pas- 
sengers, the  officers  and  the  crew  are 
all  located  in  the  superstructure  amid- 
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Pantry  and  short  order  kitchen 

ships.  Normal  complement  of  crew 
and  officers  totals  43.  divided  into  a 
deck  department  of  18,  engine  room 
department  of  16  and  a  steward's  de- 
partment of  nine. 

The  rooms  on  main  deck  level  in- 
clude: on  the  starboard  side,  seven 
staterooms  housing  the  bosun  and  the 
carpenter,  nine  seamen,  three  wipers 
and  four  oilers,  also  toilets  and  show- 
ers: on  the  port  side,  three  staterooms 
housing  two  cooks  and  six  messmen, 
also  a  hospital,  toilets  and  showers 
and  four  refrigerated  stores  chambers: 
amidships,  forward  end,  crew's  and 
petty  officers'  mess  and  recreation 
rooms,  and  the  galley;  and  amidships 
aft,  a  large  dry  stores  room. 

On  the  cabin  deck  at  the  forward 
end  amidships  is  a  well-lighted  dining 
saloon  and  lounge.  Off  this  room  open 
two  double  staterooms  port  and  star- 
board. These  four  rooms  are  each 
equipped  with  private  tiled  bathroom 
and  two  large  built-in  lockers,  and  are 
tastefully  furnished  and  decorated.  A* 
large  pantry  just  aft  of  the  dining  sa- 
loon is  equipped  to  take  care  of  short 
orders  and  is  connected  by  dumb- 
waiter with  the  galley  just  below. 

Aft  of  the  passengers'  rooms  on  the 


port  side  are  four  rooms  for  engineer 
officers  and  chief  engineers  suite,  and 
on  the  starboard  side,  si.x  rooms  for 
three  mates,  the  steward,  the  radio 
operator  and  two  cadets.  Amidship  aft 
on  this  level  are  three  rooms  for  the 
electrician,  two  spares  and  the  ship's 
office. 

On  the  bridge  deck  are  the  captain's 
suite  and  the  chief  mate's  room. 

Metal  furniture  and  all  bulkhead 
paneling,  doors  and  joiner  work  in  the 
accommodations  on  all  five  of  these 
ships  was  furnished  by  the  Aetna  Sales 
Corporation  (subsidiary  of  the  Aetna 
Steel  Products  Corporation)  and  in- 
stalled by  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Com- 
pany. Paneling  is  all  Johns-Manville 
Marinite  with  various  metal  or  wood 
veneer  faces.  We  noted  among  the 
many  items  of  furnishing  and  equip- 
ment: chairs  and  tables  by  the  War- 
ren, McArthur  Corporation:  clocks  by 
Seth  Thomas;  plumbing  fixtures  by 
Standard  Sanitary  Corp.:  lockers  by 
the  Berger  Manufacturing  Division  of 
the  Republic  Steel  Corporation:  mat- 
tresses, springs  and  metal  beds  by 
Simmons;  and  Oceanic  wiring  fixtures. 

Ventilation  and  Heating 

Mechanical  ventilation  is  provided 
for  all  quarters  through  supply  sys- 
tems for  each  of  the  three  decks,  all 
originating  in  one  fan  room  on  the 
bridge  deck  level.  Air  is  drawn  from 
the  outside  through  air  filters  by  Diehl 
fans  and   blown  through  heaters  or 


coolers  into  the  various  ducts.  Zones 
in  these  ducts  are  j)r()vided  with  re- 
heaters  which  are  automatically  con- 
trolled for  specified  room  temperatures 
by  Honeywell  -  Minneapolis  tempera- 
ture regulators.  In  some  rooms  indi- 
vidual Diehl  circulating  fans  are  in- 
stalled. 

Culinary  Equipment 

The  all-electric  galle\-  on  the  main 
deck  and  the  electric  pantry  on  the 
cabin  deck  are  modern  stainless  steel 
trim  kitchens  with  tiled  floors  and  are 
equipped  with  all  the  best  culinary 
labor-saving  devices  that  make  it  easy 
for  the  marine  chef  to  prepare  appe- 
tizing meals  for  crew  and  passengers — 
devices  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
I'nited  States. 

Among  other  items  we  noted:  elec- 
tric range  by  Lang  Manufacturing  Co., 
Seattle.  Washington:  coffee  urns  by 
T.  J.  Topper,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia; vegetable  peeler  by  Reynolds 
Electric  Co.,  Chicago.  Illinois;  mixer 
by  the  Century  Machinery  Company, 
Cincinatti,  Ohio;  steam  kettle  by 
Wear  -  Ever  Aluminum,  Kensington, 
Pa.;  warmers  by  Hobart.  Troy.  Ohio; 
and  dumbwaiter  by  Kiesling,  Brook- 
lyn. Xew  York.  To  supply  these  seven 
items,  the  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders 
called  on  manufacturers  of  seven  wide- 
ly separated  communities  in  six  states, 
thus  illustrating  again  the  widespread 
benefits  of  a  large  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. 


An  electrical,  stainless  steel,  tiled  floor,  modern  galley  takes  care  of  the  culinary  needs 
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The  lounge  and  dining  saloon  for  passengers  and  officers  is  attractive  and  comfortable 


Navigating  Equipment 
The  pilot  house  of  American  Manu- 
facturer, as  in  all  U.  S.  IVIaritime  Com- 
mission ship  designs,  is  of  ample  area, 
and  fitted  with  all  of  the  most  modern 
navigating  equipment.  The  windows 
are  by  Kearfott  Engineering  Co..  two 
of  them  being  fitted  with  Kearfott 
electric  window  wipers  so  as  to  give 
clear  vision  on  wet  days.  The  ship  tele- 
phone system  is  by  Auto  Telephone 
Co. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  fur- 
nished the  master  gyro  compass  with 
repeaters  at  all  steering  stations;  the 
automatic  Gyro-rilot  with  electric 
telemotor  connections  to  the  steering 
gear;  the  course  recorder;  and  the 
rudder  angle  indicator. 

The  tell-tale  board  for  the  running 
lights,  the  revolution  counter  and  the 
engine  telegraph  were  furnished  by  the 
Bendix-Cory  Corporation. 

All  radio  communication  equipment 
and  the  radio  direction  finder  are  by 
Radiomarine  Corporation  of  America. 
For  echo  depth  soundings,  the  Sub- 
marine Signal  Corporation  installed  a 
Fathometer. 

The  steering  gear  is  of  the  double 
ram  hydroelectric  type  built  by  Lid- 
gerwood  with  duplicate  hydraulic  va- 
riable delivery  pumps  driven  by  dupli- 
cate 35  hp  motors.  Each  motor  and 
jnimp  set  has  capacity  to  easily  swing 


the  rudder  from  hard  over  to  hard 
over  (70°),  in  30  seconds  when  the 
hull  is  moving  ahead  full  speed,  and 
in  60  seconds  when  the  hull  is  moving 
astern  at  her  maximum  astern  speed. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

It  is  in  the  propulsion  machinery 
that  these  vessels  are  most  unique. 
Their  main  power  plants  consist  of 
two  diesel  engines,  each  of  which  is 
connected  through  an  electro  dynamic 
coupling  to  one  of  the  pinions  of  a 
single  reduction  gear  set,  the  main  gear 
of  which  is  mounted  on  the  main  shaft 
driving  the  single  propeller. 

The  main  engines  are  Busch  Sulzer, 
seven  cylinder,  direct  reversing,  two 
cycle,  trunk  piston,  port  scavenging, 
mechanical  injection,  marine  diesel 
engines,  with  19>2"  bore  and  27" 
stroke.  Each  engine  is  rated  2125  shp 
at  240  rpm.  Pistons  are  oil  cooled, 
cylinders  and  cylinder  heads  cooled  by 
fresh  water.  Both  cooling  oil  and  cool- 
ing water  are  re-cooled  by  salt  water 
in  Ross  heat  exchangers.  Attached 
mechanisms  included:  fuel  injection 
pumps;  scavenging  blowers;  Wood- 
ward speed  regulating  and  overspeed 
governors,  indicator  drives,  revolution 
counters;  thermometers;  gages  for 
pressure,  lube  oil  and  fuel  oil:  and 
turning  gear. 

Lubricating  oil  drains  from  the  bear- 
ings into  a  sump  tank  under  each  en- 


gine. It  is  drawn  from  these  sump 
tanks  by  the  Quimby  lube  oil  service 
pumps  and  discharged  through  Elliot 
strainers  and  Ross  coolers  to  the  dis- 
tribution system  of  the  engines.  The 
piping  is  arranged  for  either  batch  or 
continuous  cleaning  by  means  of  two 
De  Laval  centrifugal  lubricating  oil 
purifiers.  On  the  batch  method  the 
purified  oil  goes  to  the  clean  oil  storage 
tanks.  On  the  continuous  method  it 
goes  direct  to  the  engine  and  drains 
back  to  the  sump  tanks. 

Two  additional  De  Laval  centrifu- 
gal oil  purifiers  are  installed  to  take 
care  of  water,  and  impurities  in  the 
diesel  fuel  oil,  which  also  is  served  by 
Quimby  pumps.  Each  of  the  four  cen- 
trifugals has  a  capacity  to  handle 
300  gph. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  this 
type  of  Busch  Sulzer  diesel  engine  is 
the  piston  inspection  port.  Each  cylin- 
der has  annular  space  in  the  block  be- 
low the  exhaust  ports.  This  space  is 
painted  with  white  enamel,  has  a  plate 
glass  covered  opening  on  each  side  of 
the  engine,  and  is  fitted  with  an  elec- 
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Control  stand  for  the  two  diesel  engines  and 
their  electric  couplings 
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trie  light.  By  this  means,  the  operating 
engineer  can  examine  the  piston  skirt 
up  to  a  point  just  below  the  lower  ring 
and  can  discover  immediately  any  oil 
leakage  or  scoring. 

The  electro-dynamic  coupling  which 
connects  each  of  these  engines  to  its 
pinion  is  by  Westinghouse.  It  consists 
of  two  rotating  members.  The  inner 
member  is  a  spider  mounted  ring  car- 
rying on  its  outer  face  magnetic  poles 
and  windings  of  the  squirrel  cage  in- 
duction motor  type.  This  .spider  is 
bolted  to  the  engine  shaft  llange. 

The  outer  member  is  also  a  spider 
mounted  ring  carrying  on  its  inner  face 
the  poles  and  windings  of  a  salient 
pole  rotating  field,  and  bolted  to  the 
pinion  shaft. 

Direct  current  excitation  at  230 
volts   is  applied   to  the  windings  of 


close-up  of  side  of  engine  featuring  piston  inspection  ports 


Engine  room  upper  platform  showing  cylinder  heads  of  main  engines  and  in  right  uppt 
background  the  waste  heat  boiler 


the  outer  member  through  slip  rings. 
These  couplings  have  an  air  gap  of 
about  ■'  8  inch  between  outer  and  inner 
poles.  When  operating  at  full  normal 
power,  their  efficiency  approximates  98 
per  cent,  and  the  engine  will  be  running 
at  240  rpm,  the  pinion  at  about  237 
rpm,  and  the  propeller  at  about  90  rpm. 

The  reduction  gears  are  by  the  Far- 
rel-Birmingham  Company,  Inc.,  and 
are  of  the  double  helical  single-reduc- 
tion type  with  thrust  bearing  of  the 
Kingsbury  type  built  into  the  casing. 
The  gears  and  bearings  are  lubricated 
by  a  pressure  system  served  by  a 
Quimby  pump  that  circulates  the  oil 
from  the  gear  sump  through  strainers 
and  coolers  to  the  bearings  and  the 
gear  sprays. 

On  the  business  end  of  the  shafting 
is  mounted  a  Doran  four-blade  solid 
bronze  propeller.  1  7  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter  and  weighing  approximately 
10  tons.  The  blades  are  of  air  foil  sec- 
tion with  a  mean  width  ratio  of  0.205. 
and  have  a  varying  pitch  which  is 
17.84  feet  at  7  feet  radius. 

This  propulsion  plant  on  trials  came 
well  under  the  guaranteed  fuel  con- 
sumption of  0.42  pounds  of  19,000 
Btu  fuel  oil  per  shp  hour  for  all  pur- 
poses when  operating  at  4000  bhp  on 
main  engines  and  1  .SO  kw  on  the  aux- 
iliary die.sel  generating  sets.  The  full 
fuel  capacity  of  1233  tons  is  sufficient 
to  give  these  vessels  a  cruising  radius 
of  well  over  20,000  nautical  miles.  On 
trials  .American  .Manufacturer  easilv 
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maintained  16  knot  speed  at  normal 
power  and  logged  better  than  18  knots 
on  her  overload  tests. 

Exhaust  from  the  main  engines  is 
led  into  a  Foster  Wheeler  waste  heat 
steam  generator  which  produces  under 
normal  conditions  2970  pounds  of  sat- 
urated steam  per  hour  at  50  psi.  from 
exhaust  heat  alone.  This  boiler  has  an 
oil-fired  section  for  port  use  which  can 
produce  if  needed  2920  pounds  of  ad- 
ditional steam.  This  steam  is  used  for 
the  whistle,  for  stand-by  auxiliaries, 
fuel  oil  heating,  cooking,  operating  an 
evaporator  and  distiller  and  heating  of 
accommodations.  The  boiler  serves  as 
a  silencer  for  the  exhaust  but  a  Bur- 
gess ''Snubber"  and  spark  arrester  is 
installed  in  series  and  to  take  the  full 
load  of  silencing,  if  for  any  reason  it 
is  desirable  to  by-pass  the  boiler. 

Auxiliaries 

All  of  the  auxiliaries  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  stand-by  pumps  are 
electric  drive.  The  electric  energy  to 
take  care  of  this  load  is  produced  by 
two  250  kw  General  Electric  120/240 
volt  compound  wound  direct  current 
generators,  each  driven  by  a  six  cylin- 
der mechanical  injection  Atlas  diesel 
engine  rated  450  bhp  at  350  rpm. 
These  engines  have  a  cylinder  bore  of 
13  inches  and  a  stroke  of  16  inches 
and  are  required  to  burn  the  same 
heavy  fuel  used  by  the  main  propul- 
sion engines.  Under  test,  on  a  non- 
stop endurance  run  of  eight  days  at 


One  of  the  two  250  kiv  diesel  engine  generating  sets  that  furnish  light  and  auxiliary  power 


375  bhp  and  two  days  at  450  bhp,  the 
fuel  consumption  worked  out  at  0.379 
lbs.  per  bhp  hour. 

Electric  light  and  power  distribution 
is  effected  through  a  General  Electric, 
dead  front  type,  switchboard. 

The  general  service  pumps  are  all 
vertical  shaft  centrifugals  by  the  War- 
ren Steam  Pump  Co. 

The  salt  water  evaporator  and  dis- 
tiller are  by  Griscom  Ru.ssel  and  have 
a  capacity  for  delivering  6000  gallons 
of  fresh  water  every  24  hours. 

A  Zeolite  regenerating  water  soft- 


Almost  down  to  1900  the  old  square  riggers  ruled  the  Pacific  trades 


ener  is  installed  with  a  capacity  of 
13  gpm. 

An  oil  and  bilge  water  separator  of 
the  vertical  cylindrical  type  built  by 
Condenser  Service  and  Engineering 
Co.  has  a  capacity  for  30  tons  every 

24  hours. 

Emergency  Equipment 

A  general  alarm  audible  system  of 
Bendix  Corp.  make  is  installed  to  cover 
all  spaces. 

The  emergency  generating  set  is  a 
15  kw  General  Electric  generator 
driven  by  a  Buda  diesel  engine  rated 

25  hp  at  1450  rpm.  This  set  is  located 
on  the  bridge  deck  in  a  room  at  the 
after  end  of  the  house.  A  General 
Electric  emergency  switch  board  is 
hooked  up  to  the  main  switch  board  in 
such  fashion  that  when  any  failure 
occurs  on  the  part  of  the  auxiliary  gen- 
erating sets,  the  emergency  set  is  auto- 
matically started  up  and  maintains 
energ\'  on  emergency  light  and  power 
circuits. 

On  each  side  of  the  after  end  of  the 
bridge  deck,  a  58-person  capacity 
Welin  lifeboat  is  hung  in  Welin  Cres- 
cent type  davits. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  Maritime  Commission  C-l-B 
type  motorships,  as  built  by  Western 
Pipe  and  Steel  Company,  are  very 
complete  cargo  carriers  and  that  no 
effort  has  been  spared  to  make  them 
comfortable,  safe  and  economical. 
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It  was  appropriate  that  they  should 
call  her  Cape  Alava  after  one  of  the 
capes  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  for 
she  was  built  by  a  Tacoma  shipyard, 
will  be  operated  by  a  Seattle  company, 
and  her  intended  career,  w-ill  be  based 
on  Puget  Sound  ports. 

On  April  3rd,  she  was  formally  de- 
livered at  the  Tacoma  plant  of  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
who  built  her,  to  the  American  Mail 
Line,  who  will  operate  her,  and  April 
4th  she  was  in  Seattle  ready  to  load 
cargo  for  her  maiden  voyage  to  the 
Orient.  On  .April  9th,  she  sailed. 

First  of  the  C-l-B  type  of  diesel 
freighter  to  be  delivered  by  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  under  the 
construction   program   of  the  United 


States  Maritime  Commission,  this  S2,- 
217,000  vessel  is  also  the  first  unit  of 
a  new  fleet  assigned  to  the  American 
Mail  Line  of  Seattle  which  is  already 
operating  si.\  vessels  in  the  Oriental 
.service  from  Puget  Sound  and  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and,  in  some  cases,  mak- 
ing return  stops  at  San  Francisco.  To 
these  same  operators  from  the  same 
yards  will  shortly  come  a  sister  ship, 
the  Cape  Flattery.  The  Tacoma  >'ard 
is  also  building  three  more  vessels  of 
this  type,  but  they  will  go  to  different 
operators,  as  the  American  ^Nlail  has 
been  assigned  six  of  the  Maritime 
Commission's  C-2  types  from  .Atlantic 
Coast  yards,  three  of  which  will  be 
delivered  this  summer  and  three  more 
next  year. 

Hull  construction  of  M.  S.  Cape 
Alava  and  her  sisters  is  90  per  cent 
welded  steel.  IMost  of  the  parts,  in- 
cluding tanks,  framing,  bulkheading, 
stacks,  masts,  and  booms  being  placed 
in  position  by  the  big  crane  after  being 


torward  deck  featiirhtf^  cargo-handling  gear 


fabricated  l)y  welding  as  nearly  com- 
plete as  possible  and  then  welded  into 
place.  Deck  and  hull  plating  has  all 
been  welded,  the  only  rivets  used  being 
those  connecting  shell  and  frame,  giv- 
ing the  hull  a  smooth,  unbroken  finish 
with  little  .skin  and  eddy  resistance. 

Hatches  and  Deck  Machinery 

The  vessel  is  subdivided  by  seven 
bulkheads,  all  watertight  to  the  main 
decks,  and  there  are  five  cargo  holds, 
three  for'd  of  the  machinery  and  two 
aft.  The.se  are  served  by  five  hatches, 
one  for  each  hold,  tho.se  on  the  main 
decks  with  steel  covers,  those  below 
with  wood. 

Serving  each  of  the  hatches  2.?>,  and 
4  are  four  5-ton  booms  and  four  elec- 
tric winches,  while  the  No.  1  and  the 
Xo.  5  hatches,  each  have  two  5 -ton 
booms  and  two  winches.  One  50-ton 
boom  is  provided  at  the  for'd  end  of 
hatch  2,  and  one  25  ton  boom  at  hatch 
5.  All  winches  are  electrically  operated 
w'ith  local  controls  and  were  made  by 
the  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co. 

The  foremast  is  located  between 
hatches  1  and  2  and  the  mainmast  be- 
tween hatches  4  and  5. 

An  electric  anchor  windlass  and  a 
capstan  (located  aft)  w-ere  both  manu- 
factured by  the  ^larkey  Machinery 
Co.  of  Seattle.  The  windlass  is  of  the 
!Markey  AW  type,  and  is  of  note  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  of  its  type  developed 
for  big  ship  use.  being  of  welded  steel 
construction  and  entirely  enca.sed.  It 
is  designed  to  the  breaking  strain  of  a 
2  1/16"  chain  and  operated  by  a  50 
hp  watertight  motor  with  local  control 
mounted  on  the  windlass. 

The  Markey  capstan  has  welded 
steel  housing  and  is  driven  by  a  35  hp 
motor  through  worm  and  spur  reduc- 
tion gearing  operating  a  shaft  coming 
u|)  through  the  deck.  The  capstan  is 
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mounted  on  a  column,  and  the  shaft 
extends  on  through  this  column  to  the 
upper  section  of  the  capstan  head, 
lending  strength  to  the  entire  assembly. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  anchor 
handling  speeds  have  been  increased 
to  an  acceptable  figure  of  30  ft.  a  sec- 
ond and  windlass  controls  arranged  to 
differentiate  between  anchor  handling 
and  warping  without  sacrificing  pro- 
tection for  the  equipment.  Winch  and 
capstan  heads  are  increased  in  size  and 
whelps  eliminated  to  increase  the 
life  of  the  rope.  Warping  capstan  is 
equipped  with  overhauling  drive  with 
control  similar  to  that  of  warping  por- 
tion of  the  windlass,  producing  ade- 
quate warping  power  and  high  light- 
line  speed  and  limiting  maximum  line 
pull  to  a  safe  value.  Cargo  winch  and 
power  speeds  are  greater  in  order  to 
handle  a  high  percentage  of  3  and  5 
ton  loads  with  dispatch.  Motor  control 
equipment  provides  automatic  acceler- 
ation both  when  hoisting  and  lowering. 
The  davit  and  lifeboat  handling  equip- 
ment, manufactured  by  Welin,  has 
been  improved  with  respect  to  safety 
and  the  power  of  the  electric  winches 
increased  to  give  more  speed.  All  cargo 
winches  are  on  platforms  except  those 
at  ford  end  of  hatches  2  and  5. 

The  steering  gear  is  of  the  McKier- 
nan-Terry  hydro-electric  type  and  is 
provided  with  telemotor  control  from 
the  wheel  house.  Steering  gear  pumps 
have  been  improved  by  the  increased 
use  of  anti-friction  bearings.  Universal 
use  of  "storage  motion"  control  has 
done  much  to  eliminate  control  casu- 
alties on  this  type  of  steering  gear. 

Accommodations 

Cape  Alava  is  designed  essentially 
as  a  cargo  boat.  Very  comfortable  and 
commodious  provision  is  made  for  a 
regular  crew  of  fortv-one.  with   six 


spare  berths.  She  will  also  carry  eight 
passengers  in  extremely  comfortable 
and  roomy  staterooms  on  her  boat 
deck. 

On  the  main  deck,  quarters  have 
been  provided  for  the  crew.  nie.ssmen, 
petty  officers,  engineers,  ship's  office, 
cadets,  steward  and  sparerooms.  On 
the  second  deck  is  the  galley,  crew  and 
petty  officers'  mess,  loungerooms,  laun- 
dry, gyro  room,  ship's  refrigerated 
stores  space,  dry  stores  space,  COj  cyl- 
inder room  and  hospital.  The  boat 
deck  contains  the  dining  saloon,  pas- 
sengers' quarters,  officers'  quarters  and 
emergency  generator  and  control  room. 
On  the  bridge  deck  are  the  wheelhouse, 
chart  room,  radio  room,  fan  room,  cap- 
tain's office  and  stateroom  and  a  spare 
stateroom. 

The  accommodations  for  officers  and 
crew,  located  high  up,  are  especially 
airy,  well-lighted  and  ventilated,  and, 
with  thermostat-controlled  heating, 
are  comfortable  at  all  times.  All  are 
well  furnished,  with  desks,  reading 
lamps,  porcelain  plumbing  and  com- 
fortable bunks  and  mattresses. 

Ventilation  and  heating  are  pro- 
vided by  Sturtevant  fans  and  an  ade- 
quate duct  system  for  all  living  and 
working  spaces  in  the  vessel.  Ventilat- 
ing air  temperature  is  automatically 
controlled.  Running  hot  and  cold  fresh 
water  is  installed  for  all  lavatories, 
showers,  sinks  and  laundry  equipment. 

Every  provision  has  been  made  for 
protection  against  fire.  All  bulkheads, 
ceilings,  panels  in  houses  and  quarters 
are  of  incombustible  materials  such  as 
Johns-Manville  Marinite  paneling  and 
steel  doors.  There  is  a  complete  smoke 
and  fire  detecting  system  as  well  as  an 
automatic  Lux  fire-extinguishing  svs- 
tem  provided  by  Walter  Kidde  &  Co. 
The  ship  is  also  fitted  with  a  complete 
system  of  alarms  in  all  quarters. 


Above:  Boat  deck  and  funnel 


Beloiv:  Officers'  and  passengers'  lounge  and 
saloon;  galley,  and  captain's  office 
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Navigating  Equipment 

The  pilot  house  is  unusually  large 
and  is  equipped  with  all  the  modern 
navigation  devices  such  as  the  Sperry 
Gyro  compass  and  automatic  j^ilot. 
helm  angle  indicator,  course  recorder 
and  radio  direction  finder.  Here,  too, 
is  the  Lux-Rich  smoke  detection  sys- 
tem, an  automatic  telephone  system, 
the  engine  room  telegraphs  and  speak- 
ing tubes,  and  revolution  counters.  A 
complete  Fathometer  system  for  de- 
tecting depth  is  also  installed.  A  com- 
pletely e(]uipped  radio  room  furnished 
by  the  Radiomarine  Corporation  will 
keep  the  ship  in  touch  with  both  ends 
of  her  long  voyage  at  all  times. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

The  propulsion  engines  are  two  Ham- 
ilton 6  cyl.  two  cycle,  reversible  diesel 
engines,  2>^"  bore  and  27>4"  stroke, 
developing  2160  shp  at  normal  revolu- 
tions of  m  and  built  by  the  General 
Machinery  Corp..  Hamilton  P^ngine 
Division.  At  normal  .speed  they  drive 


the  single  propeller  at  90  r|)m  through 
the  W'estinghouse  magnetic  couplings 
and  reduction  gear.  These  main  power 
plants  are  unusually  compact  and  in- 
clude all  of  the  latest  operating  and 
accessory  equipment.  American- Ho.sch 
system  is  used.  Purolator  fuel  oil 
strainers,  Ross  heat  exchanger  units 
and  Manzel  lubricators  with  an  .Mnor 
pyrometer  on  the  control  l)oard.  Clo.scd 
.sN'stem  fresh  water  cooling  is  used  for 
the  cylinders  and  cylinder  heads.  Oil 
cooling  is  used  for  the  pistons.  Gross 
weight  of  the  engines  is  440.000  lbs. 
for  the  two.  Full  controls  for  both  en- 
gines and  for  the  magnetic  couplings 
are  brought  to  a  single  stand  in  the 
engine  room.  The  main  engines  are  de- 
signed to  operate  on  cheap  bunker 
fuel  oil.  preheated  in  the  double  bot- 
tom tanks  by  steam,  then  going  to  the 
engines  through:  a  settling  tank;  a 
Ro.ss  heater;  a  Sharpies  purifier;  a  day 
tank  and  another  heater.  On  reaching 
the  engine  nozzles  the  fuel  has  been 
preheated  to  about  160  degrees. 


Reduction  Gears  and  Couplings 

Although  the  main  engines  are  of  a 
heavy-duty  slow-turning  type,  so  far 
as  diesel  engine  practice  goes,  their 
normal  rpm  is  much  too  fast  to  ac- 
complish economical  propulsion  for  a 
heavy  type  freighter,  if  direct-con- 
nected. This  problem  is  solved  by  the 
use  of  magnetic  couplings  and  reduc- 
tion gears. 

The  W'estinghouse  Marine  Reduc- 
tion (iear  is  of  a  twin  pinion  type  unit 
of  quill  pinion  design,  having  ratio  of 
2.55: 1,  reducing  the  full  load  speed  of 
the  two  engines,  240  rpm  to  90  rpm 
on  the  shaft  of  the  single  propeller. 
The  W'estinghouse  magnetic  couplings, 
however,  that  intervene  between  the 
engines  and  the  gears,  accomplish  pur- 
po.ses  which  go  much  beyond  this  ob- 
jective, performing  three  functions. 

First  of  all,  they  act  as  tlexible 
couplings  between  engines  and  gears, 
cushioning  the  gears  against  torsional 
vibrations  from  the  engines.  Sec- 
ond, they  act  as  quick  disconnecting 
clutches,  enabling  either  engine  to  be 
cut  out  of  service  in  a  few  seconds. 
Also,  one  engine  may  be  kept  running 
in  reverse,  the  other  ahead,  and  by  a 
quick  lever  operation  the  ve.s.sel  can  be 
changed  from  full  ahead  to  full  astern 
very  quickly.  Third,  they  limit  the 
torque  to  approximately  twice  the 
normal  values.  If  something  seizes  one 
engine,  the  coupling  will  slip  and  per- 
mit the  other  engine  to  continue  work- 
ing without  harm  to  the  engine  seized. 

Each  coupling  consists  of  two  ele- 
ments: the  inner  or  secondary  element 
which  is  mounted  in  the  engine  crank- 
shaft; the  outer  element  or  ''field" 
which  is  mounted  on  the  pinion  shaft. 
This  makes  the  connection  between 
the  engine  and  gears  wholly  magnetic 
and  gives  a  smoothness  and  tlexibility 
of  operation  and  control  approximat- 
ing a  diesel-electric  drive.  Operation  of 
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these  couplings  is  controlled  by  levers 
at  the  engine  control  station.  Special 
provision  is  made  for  operating  the 
ship  at  slow  speed,  and  the  clutch  may 
be  let  in  either  before  or  after  the  en- 
gines are  cranked.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  connection  with  the  couplings 
that  on  trial  tests,  the  difference  in 
speed  or  "slip"  with  engines  running 
and  propellers  turning  normally,  was 
less  than  one  per  cent.  Both  reduction 
gears  and  couplings  are  cased,  making 
the  installation  practically  one  assem- 
bly unit. 

Auxiliary  Generating  Sets 

All  of  the  electric  power  on  the  boat 
for  heating,  cooking,  operation  of 
windlass,  hoists,  magnetic  couplings, 
and  miscellaneous  pumps,  is  supplied 
by  two  Washington  diesel  generating 
sets,  manufactured  by  the  Washington 
Iron  Works  of  Seattle,  which  are  also 
being  installed  in  the  other  four  C-l-B 
vessels  being  built  by  the  Seattle-Ta- 
coma  Shipbuilding  Corp.  The  engines 
are  of  the  4-cycle  heavy-duty  type, 
operating  at  450  rpm,  and  have  a  bore 
of  12;V4"  and  stroke  of  16".  They  are 
fitted  with  a  closed  fresh  water  cooling 
system  with  both  fresh  and  salt  water 
cooling  pumps  driven  by  and  mounted 
on  the  engines.  The  generators  are 
General   Electric   275    kw.,   240/120 


volt,  three  wire  and  are  built  for  25  per 
cent  overload  for  two  hours. 

Accessories 

A  glance  at  the  machinery  control 
board  shows  that  the  vessel  has  as  fine 
and  complete  control  of  machinery, 
fire  protection,  cargo  handling,  venti- 
lating, heating,  etc.,  as  it  is  possible  to 
have  on  a  vessel  of  this  type,  with  many 
innovations  over  any  motorship  pre- 
viously constructed.  In  addition,  prac- 
tically all  machinery  in  the  engine 
room  and  aboard  the  boat  is  duplicated 
for  emergencies,  including  pumps,  ra- 
dio, navigation  equipment,  steering 
gear,  etc. 

The  drive  shaft  by  the  Erie  Forge 
Co.  is  in  five  2,^11"  sections,  with  a 
14^4"  diameter  and  swings  a  four 
bladed  1 7'6"  propeller  manufactured 
by  the  Doran  Co.  of  Seattle.  Prac- 
tically all  the  pump  assembly  is  by 
Allis-Chalmers.  Most  of  the  motors 
are  General  Electric.  Piston  cooling  oil 
is  handled  by  Quimby  gear  pumps. 

Starting  air  for  the  diesels  is  pro- 
vided by  two  Worthington  two  stage, 
three  cylinder  compressors  driven  by 
50  hp  G.E.  motors,  with  a  small  stand- 
by Ingersoll  Rand  5  hp  two  stage  com- 
pressor to  make  up  losses  from  leakage 
or  other  causes  when  the  vessel  is  on 
a  long  run  at  sea. 


The  radio  room.  Picture  taken  before  installation  iias  complete 


Tu'o  Washington  diesels  supply  light  and 
auxiliary  power 

Ship  and  bunker  oil  heating  is  taken 
care  of  by  a  3 -section  Foster  Wheeler 
steam  generator,  operated  either  as  a 
waste  heat  boiler  from  main  engine  ex- 
hausts or  as  an  independently  fired  oil 
burning  boiler. 

Refrigeration  for  the  ships  stores 
space,  which  is  2,000  cu.  ft.  lined  with 
Armco  metal,  is  supplied  by  a  York 
ice  machine. 

A  15  kw.  four  cylinder  Buda-pow- 
ered  emergency  generator  set  in  the 
upper  deckhouse  floats  as  a  standby 
on  emergency  lighting  and  controls 
circuits. 

Maxim  silencers  are  used  as  .spark 
arresters  and  noise  subduers  on  the 
main  and  the  auxiliary  diesel  exhausts. 

On  her  trial  trips,  the  Cape  Alava 
made  a  remarkably  good  showing  that 
was  extremely  gratifying  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  the  builders  and  the 
operators.  She  did  considerably  better 
than  18  knots,  running  light,  under 
about  the  same  trial  conditions  as  the 
C-ls  by  Bethlehem  and  Federal.  Her 
fuel  consumption  was  0.4  lb.  per  shaft 
hph  and  economy  of  lubricating  oil 
was  also  indicated.  In  reversing  and 
maneuvering,  her  engines  worked  with 
remarkable  smoothness.  There  was  an 
unusual  absence  of  vibration  when 
running  at  full  speed,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  the  propulsion 
machinery  installation  is  well  balanced 
and  that  the  engine  foundations  were 
(Page  72,  please) 
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C-l-B  cargo  steamer  Alcoa  Pioneer  on  her  trials  in  San  Francisco  Bay 


Bethlehem  San  Francisco  Plant 
Delivers  Second  C-l-B  Cargo  Steamer 


The  fine  cargo  steamer  shown  here- 
with was  built  at  the  Potrero  Works, 
Union  Plant,  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, Shipbuilding  Division,  and  is 
the  second  of  a  program  of  five  sister 
vessels.  S.  S.  Cape  San  Martin,  first  of 
the  five,  was  delivered  early  in  Febru- 
ary to  the  Grace  Lines  and  is  now  in 
satisfactory  operation. 

The  Alcoa  Pioneer  was  recently  de- 
livered to  the  Alcoa  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America.  The  other 
three  ships  will  also  go  to  Alcoa  and  are 
named  Alcoa  Pilgrim,  Alcoa  Patriot 
and  Alcoa  Puritan. 

The  general  characteristics  of  these 
vessels  are  given  in  the  table  herewith. 
In  design,  cargo  equipment,  naviga- 
tion equipment  and  fittings  for  the  care 
and  comfort  of  passengers  and  crew 
they  are  practically  identical  with  the 
C-l-B  motorships  already  described  in 
this  issue. 


General  Characteristics 

C-l-B  Cargo  Steamers 

Length  ov'erall 

...417'9" 

Length  B.  P 

...395'0" 

Beam  molded 

...   60'0" 

Depth  molded  main  deck. . . 

...   37'6" 

Draft  loaded   

...   27'6" 

Deck  height,  2nd  to  main. . 

. . .     9'6" 

Gross  measurement  (est.) . 

6863  tons 

Net  measurement  (est.) . . . 

4007  tons 

Normal  propulsion  power. . 

. 4000  shp 

Sustained  sea  speed 

.14  knots 

WEIGHTS 

Built   

3780  tons 

Fuel  oil 1301  tons 

Fresh  water 415  tons 

Crew  and  stores. .     30  tons 

Cargo   7349  tons 

909.^  tons 

Deadweight  caoacity 

Displacement  loaded 1 

2875  tons 

Normal  crew 

43 
8 

Passenger  capacity  

On  .-Mcoa  Pioneer  and  her  sisters, 
the  following  name  plates  appear 
prominently  on  machinery  and  equip- 
ment outside  engine  room:  American 
Hoist  and  Derrick  winches,  driven  by 
Westinghouse  motors;  Lidgerwood 
windlass,  driven  by  Westinghouse  mo- 
tors; Lidgerwood  steering  gear,  actu- 
ated by  Northern  pumps,  driven  by 
Electro  Dynamic  motors;  Crane 
plumbing  fixtures;  American  Blower 
Co.  ventilating  fans;  Fulton  Sylphon 
Co.  temperature  controls ;  Edison  Elec- 
tric galley  range;  Tanner  sounding 
machine;  Caterpillar  diesel.  General 
Electric  generator,  emergency  set ;  and 
Westinghouse  emergency  switch  board. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

The  propulsion  power  plant  of  .Al- 
coa Pioneer  is  all  installed  in  one  ma- 
chinery space  and  comprises  two  water 
tube  boilers  which  supply  steam  at  450 
psi  throttle  pressure  and  740°  F.  tem- 
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perature  to  a  cross  compound  double 
reduction  geared  turbine  with  a  normal 
rating  of  4000  shp  and  a  capacity  to 
carry  4400  shp  continuously  and  5000 
shp  for  two  hours. 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  supplied  the 
single  pass  type  marine  water  tube 
boilers  which  are  equipped  with  Todd 
variable  capacity  oil  burners,  and 
Sturtevant  forced  draft  fans.  Hagan 
Combustion  control  is  installed  and 
the  feed  water  is  conditioned  by  the 
Hall  system.  Fittings  include:  Reliance 
"Eye-Hye"  water  glasses;  Ess  "Haze 
Gage";  and  Diamond  soot  blowers. 
These  boilers  deliver  steam  at  the  su- 
perheater outlet  with  450  psi  pressure 
and  750°  F.  temperature.  Each  unit 
has  a  continuous  steaming  capacity  to 
deliver  18,500  pounds  at  those  con- 
ditions. 

The  main  propulsion  unit  is  of  the 
Bethlehem  cross  compound  type  with 
an  impulse  reaction  high  pressure  tur- 
bine, and  a  reaction  low  pressure  tur- 
bine having  a  two  stage  impulse  astern 
element  mounted  at  the  exhaust  end  of 
the  casing.  Casings  of  both  turbines 
are  of  rigid  cast  steel  construction  and 
have  bleeder  openings  fitted  with  stop 
check  valves  to  allow  extraction  of 
steam  for  feed  heating  and  for  evapo- 
rator and  for  ship's  heating  systems. 
The  high  pressure  turbine  rotor  at 
rated  power  turns  5500  rpm  and  the 
low  pressure  at   2700  rpm.  Each   is 


connected  to  its  pinion  through  flexible 
coupling,  the  low  pressure  connection 
having  two  such  couplings  with  a  quill 
shaft  passing  through  the  pinion  shaft 
to  the  after  side  of  the  pinion. 

Falk  supplied  the  double  reduction 
gear  for  these  ships.  It  is  of  the  double 
helical  type  with  a  Kingsbury  type 
thrust  bearing  incorporated  in  the 
casing. 

The  propeller  is  a  four-bladed  solid 
bronze  wheel  by  Doran. 

The  turbine  casings  are  bolted 
rigidly  to  the  gear  case  at  the  after  end 
but  are  mounted  for  axial  flexibility  at 
the  forward  end.  The  weight  of  the 
condenser  is  taken  by  two  beams  which 
form  the  sides  of  the  exhaust  casing. 
The  after  ends  of  these  beams  are 
bolted  to  the  gear  casing  and  the  for- 
ward ends  rest  on  the  structural  mem- 
ber forming  the  foundation  for  the  for- 
ward ends  of  the  turbines. 

Lubrication  for  the  turbine  bearings 
and  for  the  gears  is  serviced  by  QuinAby 
pumps  and  the  oil  is  kept  clean  by 
Gould  "Hyroil"  purifiers. 

All  general  service  pumps  in  the  en- 
gine room  are  by  Ingersoll  Rand  with 
Electro  Dynamic  motors. 

The  feed  pumps  are  of  the  Worth- 
ington  plunger  type  driven  through 
spur  gears  by  Electro  Dynamic  motors. 
These  pumps  take  their  suction  from 
the  hot  well  formed  by  the  large  ca- 


pacity tank  of  the  Cochrane  deaerat- 
ing  feed  water  heater,  and  deliver  the 
feed  water  to  the  boilers  through  a  high 
temperature  heater. 

All  of  the  engine  room  and  deck 
auxiliaries  and  all  of  the  cooking  and 
lighting  are  fitted  for  electrical  opera- 
tion, and  power  for  this  load  is  gener- 
ated by  two  Allis  Chalmers  turbines 
taking  steam  at  same  conditions  as  the 
main  turbines,  and  each  driving  an 
Allis  Chalmers  three  wire  1 20/240  volt 
250  kw  direct  current  generator.  The 
turbines  turn  8000  rpm  at  normal  rat- 
ing and  drive  through  Falk  reduction 
gearing  to  turn  the  generators  at  1200 
rpm.  This  electric  power  is  distributed 
through  a  Westinghouse  dead  front 
switch  board. 

Although  the  official  results  of  the 
test  of  this  power  plant  have  not  been 
made  public  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, unofficial  observers,  who  have  at- 
tended also  the  trials  of  several  Atlan- 
tic Coast  built  C-l-B  cargo  steamers, 
report  to  us  that  the  first  Bethlehem 
San  Francisco  job,  the  Cape  San  Mar- 
tin, made  a  better  fuel  economy  record 
than  any  of  the  other  C-1  steamers 
tested  up  to  that  time,  with  a  figure  of 
0.604  pounds  per  shaft  horsepower 
hour  on  18,340  Btu  fuel  as  compared 
with  a  guarantee  of  0.63  pounds  per 
shaft  horsepower  hour,  18,500  Btu  fuel. 

This  is  a  record  of  which  the  Potrero 
Works  organization  may  well  be  proud. 


One  of  the  25  0-kiv  geared  turbo  generating  sets  on  Alcoa  Pioneer 
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Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  of 
Los  Angeles,  fabricating  the  hulls  of 
C-l-B  cargo  steamers  in  its  Maywood 
shops  and  erecting  those  hulls  in  a  ship- 
yard twenty  miles  away  at  Long  Beach, 
has  the  rather  unique  distinction  of 
launching  them  into  a  channel  closely 
surrounded  on  both  sides  by  oil  well 
derricks. 

This  firm  has  two  in  the  water,  the 
Cape  Mendocino  and  the  Agwiprince, 
and  one  and  a  half  on  the  ways.  The 
first  two  ships  are  allotted  to  the  New 


York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

The  general  characteristics  of  these 
vessels  are  the  same  as  those  shown  for 
other  C-l-B  steamers  described  in  this 
issue.  Cape  Mendocino  is  approxi- 
mately ready  for  her  trial  runs  and  will 
soon  be  taking  her  place  as  part  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine. 

Each  of  the  ships  will  be  propelled 
by  a  single  screw  driven  by  a  cross 
compound  double  reduction  gear  tur- 
bine taking  steam  at  450  psi  pressure 
740°  F.  temperature  at  throttle  from 


two  oil-burning  water  tube  boilers  and 
exhausting  into  28J/2  inches  vacuum. 
Under  these  conditions  the  normal  rat- 
ing is  4000  shp  with  a  capacity  for  con- 
tinuous ten  per  cent  overload  and  two 
hours,  25  per  cent  overload. 

The  boilers  are  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
single  pass  marine  type  with  B.  &  W. 
superheaters  and  air  preheaters.  Each 
boiler  has  a  maximum  continuous 
steaming  capacity  of  18,500  lbs  per 
hour  of  steam  at  450  psi  pressure  and 
750°  F.  total  temperature. 

Westinghouse  supplied  the  main 
propulsion  turbines  and  all  of  their 
principal  appendages,  including:  the 
double  reduction  gear  set;  the  main 
condenser;  and  the  air  ejector. 

Westinghouse  furnished  also  the 
two  250  kw  turbo  generating  sets  for 
auxiliary  electric  light  and  power,  to- 
gether with:  the  auxiliary  condenser 
and  its  air  ejectors;  the  main  light  and 
power  distribution  switch  board;  the 
emergency  generator;  the  emergency 
switch  board;  the  winch  motors  and 
their  controls;  the  steering  gear  motors 
and  their  controls;  the  ventilation  fan 
motors  and  their  controls;  the  search- 
light ;  and  the  bracket  fans  for  rooms. 

The  feed  water  and  steam  system 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  de- 
scribed for  other  C-1  steamers  in  this 
issue.  A  Worthington  pump  deaerating 
heater  is  installed  in  the  feed  water 
system  and  Worthington  pumps,  driven 
1)\-  (General  Electric  motors,  take  care 
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An  end  view  of  Agwiprince  taking  the  water  in  the  ninlst  uj  u  jui at  of  oil  well  derricks 


one  position  and  fitted  to  take  several  shots  a  second  as  Agwiprince  went  over 


Mill 
Oil  ^ield 


of  the  general  engine  room  and  ship 
services. 

For  smoke  detection  and  fire  extin- 
guishing, a  carbon  dioxide  system  was 
furnished  by  the  C-O-Two  Equipment 
Company.  This  system  covers  cargo 
holds,  engine  room,  lamp  and  paint 
room  and  emergency  generator  room. 

American  Hoist  and  Derrick  Co. 
supplied  the  windlass,  the  capstan  and 
the  16  cargo  winches. 


The  steering  gear  is  by  Lidgerwood. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Cape  Men- 
docino and  after  her  sea  trials  which 
are  scheduled  for  the  very  near  future, 
we  will  publish  an  illustrated  and  full 
description  of  this  fine  steamer. 

The  Long  Beach  sidewise  launchings 
of  the  ships  being  built  by  Consoli- 
dated Steel  Corporation  are  creating 
widespread  interest  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  attracting  large  attendance. 

On  April  27,  when  Agwiprince  went 
over,  she  was  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward B.  Simmons  of  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia, wife  of  Ensign  Simmons,  U.S.N. , 
and  niece  of  Robert  Stone  of  New 
York,  a  director  of  Cuba  Mail.  Mrs. 
Simmons'  matron  of  honor  was  Mrs. 
Ray  Wilson  of  Seattle.  Mrs.  Simmons 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  accompanied  on 
the  launching  platform  by  R.  W.  Ger- 
hart,  manager  of  Consolidated  Steel's 
Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Division. 


Prominent  guests  included  the  fol- 
lowing: C.  H.  C.  Pearsall,  vice  presi- 
dent of  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail 
Steamship  Company;  A.  G.  Roach, 
executive  vice  president  of  Consoli- 
dated Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.;  Arthur 
M.  Tode,  honorary  national  president 
of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States;  Ralph  J.  Chandler  of  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
Li'nited  States,  Port  of  Los  Angeles 
No.  66;  H.  J.  Summers,  principal  sur- 
veyor of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping; James  G.  Craig,  president  of 
Craig  Shipbuilding  Company,  Long 
Beach,  California;  W.  W.  Powell, 
president  of  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding 
and  Drydock  Corp.;  John  A.  McCone, 
president  of  California  Shipbuilding 
Corporation;  Capt.  R.  B.  Coffman, 
U.S.N.,  assistant  commandant,  11th 
Naval  District;  Mayor  Francis  H. 
Gentry  of  Long  Beach,  California. 


Launching  of  Agwiprince  taken  from  across  the  channel  showing  peculiar  jet-wave  formations 
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Artist's  conception  of  emergency  type  steamer 


Richmond  Now  Has  Two  Shipyards — 55  Ships 


The  City  of  Richmond,  on  the  east 
shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  has  al- 
ways been  an  industrial  center  and 
port.  Here  are  situated:  the  main  re- 
finery of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California;  the  Pacific  Coast  plant  of 
the  Pullman  Car  Company;  a  large 
Certain-teed  Products  Corp.  plant;  a 
large  assembly  plant  for  Ford  cars; 
and  many  other  industrial  establish- 
ments. 

Today  Richmond  is  rapidly  taking 
a  lead  as  a  shipbuilding  center  with 
thirteen  ways  for  building  ocean-going 
ships  in  operation  or  under  construc- 
tion for  two  huge  shipbuilding  plants 
on  her  inner  harbor. 

Here  the  location  is  ideal  for  ship- 
yard purpo.ses  with  flat  firm  ground 
overlying  rock  on  the  foreshore  facing 
extensive  tidal  flats  of  soft,  easily- 
dredged  mud  over  good  foundation. 

The  first  plant  to  start  was  the 
Todd-California  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, which  broke  ground  for  a  seven- 
way  yard  early  in  January.  In  exactly 
78  days,  on  April  14,  this  yard  laid  the 
first  plates  for  the  keel  of  Hull  No.  1 
in  an  order  from  the  British  Purchas- 
ing Commission  for  thirty  standard- 
ized cargo  steamers,  at  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  $50,000,000. 

Todd-California  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration is  an  association  of  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation  with  a  power- 


ful group  of  Pacific  Coast  contractors 
known  as  the  Six  Companies;  the  same 
type  of  association  and  between  the 
same  groups  that  formed  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corporation  at 
Seattle;  the  Todd-California  group  is 
headed  by  Henry  J.  Kaiser  of  Oakland 
as  president. 

On  April  18,  four  days  after  laying 
the  first  keel  in  the  Todd-California 
yard,  Henry  J.  Kaiser  closed  a  con- 
tract with  the  U.  S.  IVIaritime  Com- 
mission to  build  a  new  yard  at  Rich- 
mond for  the  construction  of  twenty- 
four  emergency  type  cargo  steamers. 
This  new  yard  is  to  be  of  six  building 
ways  and  will  be  operated  under  an 
organization  headed  by  H.  J.  Kaiser, 
and  known  as  the  Richmond  Ship- 
building Corporation. 

This  plant  will  occupy  a  site  adja- 
cent to  and  east  of  the  $5,000,000 
plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  plant  will 
cost  approximately  $5,000,000,  and 
will  employ  some  6000  men  when  in 
full  operation. 

The  lands  have  been  acquired  from 
the  Atchi.son,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Parr-Rich- 
mond Terminal  Corporation.  Over  200 
acres  are  involved  in  the  site. 

Dredging  involving  approximately 
1 ,500,000  cubic  yards  and  a  surfacing 


of  rock  representing  approximately 
750,000  cubic  yards  will  be  required 
to  place  the  site  in  good  serviceable 
condition. 

Construction  of  the  plant  will  start 
immediately  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  first  keel  will  be  laid  within  four 
months. 

It  is  expected  that  these  two  plants 
will  bring  from  12,000  to  14,000  addi- 
tional employees  to  the  City  of  Rich- 
mond. 

The  ships  to  be  built  at  the  Todd- 
California  Corporation  plant  are  of 
British  design,  and  will  be  classed  by 
Lloyds  Register  of  Shipping.  They  are 
of  10  to  11  knot  speed.  Steam  will  be 
generated  in  Scotch  coal-burning  boil- 
ers and  utilized  in  a  reciprocating 
triple-expansion  engine  of  2500  ihp. 
The  ships  have  a  length  of  416  feet,  a 
beam  of  57  feet,  and  a  carrying  capa- 
city of  approximately  1 0.000  tons  total 
deadweight. 

The  ships  to  be  built  in  the  new  yard 
of  the  Richmond  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration are  to  be  10  to  11  knots  .speed, 
but  will  have  oil-burning  boilers  and 
reciprocating  engines  of  2500  ihp.  The 
hulls  have  a  length  of  425  feet  and  a 
carrying  capacity  of  apnroximately 
1 0,000  tons  total  deadweight. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  ships  will 
all  be  delivered  within  two  years  of  the 
laying  of  the  first  keel. 
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Laying  keel  plate  for  Hull  No.  1  at  Todd-California  Shipbuilding  Corporation  Yard, 

April  14,  Richmond,  California  Photo  by  courtesy  of  Oakland  rribuur 

Airplane  vieiv  of  the  site  of  neiv  yard  for  the  Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

at  Richmond,  California  I'hoto  by  courtesy  Fred  D,  Parr 


S.  S.  Hawaiian  Shipper  on  her  nay  to  sea 


Mij.  Frasier  A.  Bailey  of  San  Francisco 
ready  to  christen 


J/, 


•     • 


awauan 


Two  Matson  Navigation  Company 
liners  building  at  the  Kearny,  New 
Jersey,  yard  of  the  Federal  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Dry  Dock  Co.  were  launched 
a  few  minutes  apart  on  April  twelfth. 

The  first  ship  was  christened  Ha- 
waiian Shipper,  and  was  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Bailey,  wife  of  the  genial 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company.  The  second  hull 
was  christened  Hawaiian  Merchant, 
and  was  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Richard 
A.  Cooke,  wife  of  the  1940  head  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 

These  vessels  have  the  standard  C-3 
Maritime  Commission  hull  with  cer- 
tain changes  in  interior  arrangements 
and  structure  to  suit  the  specialized 
trade  and  route. 

The  principal  characteristics  are 
shown  on  the  table  herewith. 

Each  vessel  will  have  capacities  for: 
1672  tons  of  fuel  oil;  68  tons  fresh 
water ;  1 8  tons  distilled  water ;  and  3 1 4 
tons  boiler  feed  water. 

Seven  watertight  bulkheads  divide 
the  hull  into  eight  compartments.  From 
bow  to  stern  these  are:  the  fore  peak; 
Hold  No.  1,  with  hatch  opening  20'  0" 
X  36'0",  and  with  1 15,435  cu.  ft.  capac- 
ity; Hold  No.  2,  with  hatchway  24'0" 
X  30'0",  and  with  87,348  cu.  ft.  capac- 
ity; Hold  No.  3,  with  hatchway  24'0" 
X  37'6",  and  189,845  cu.  ft.;  the  engine 
room  or  machinery  space;  Hold  No.  4, 
with  hatchway  24'0"  x  30'0",  and  152,- 
807  cu.  ft. ;  Hold  No.  5,  with  hatchway 
24'0"  X  40'0",  and  1 12,1 10  cu.  ft.;  and 
the  after  peak. 

No  provision  is  made  in  this  design 
for  refrigerated  cargo.  In  Holds  No.  2 
and  No.  5,  oil-tight  deep  tanks  are  in- 
stalled for  liquid  cargo  in  bulk.  The 
two  tanks  under  No.  2  hold  have  a 


Federal  Stages 
For  Matson 


Principal  Characteristics 

LcriKth  overall   492'0" 

Lcnjith  between  perpendiculars 465'0" 

Beam  molded 69'6" 

r)epth,  molded,  shelter  deck 42'6" 

Depth  molded,  freeboard  deck 33'6" 

Draft,  loaded 28'7i'',t" 

Gross  measurement  (approx.) .  . .    7,730  tons 

Net  measurement  (approx.) 4,540  tons 

Lipht  weifiht  of  vessel  (approx.)  .  .\030  tons 
Total  dwt.  capacity  (approx.)  .  .  .  12,58.5  tons 
CarKO  dcadwelKht  at  28'7  i'.; "  draft   9,860  tons 

Propulsion  power,  normal 8,500  shp 

Propulsion  power,  maximum 9,350  shp 

Specified  sea  speed 16J/^  knots 

Cruising  radius  at  I6J/2  knots. . .  12,000  miles 
Normal  crew  43 

combined  capacity  for  1621  tons,  and 
the  tank  under  No.  5  hold  will  take  250 
tons. 

Perishable  ship's  stores  are  kept  in 
refrigeration  chambers  on  the  shelter 
deck  amidships,  where  they  are  readily 
accessible  to  the  galley.  There  are  two 
of  these  chambers;  a  chill  room,  803 
cu.  ft.,  35°  F.;  and  a  meat  and  vege- 
table room,  586  cu.  ft..  20°  F.  .\11  of 
these  conditions  are  maintained  by  a 
direct  expansion  system  furnished  by 
the  York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation, 
using  Freon  12  refrigerant  and  served 
by  duplicate  2'^^" xiyV  York  4"x4" 
compressors,  each  driven  by  a  5-hp 
Westinghouse  motor. 

Machinery  Installation 

Steam  for  all  purposes  on  the  ship  is 
provided  by  two  "D"  type  Foster 
Wheeler  marine  water  tube  steam  gen- 
erators, each  of  which  has  a  normal 
capacity  of  37.500  pounds  of  steam 
per  hour  at  465  psi  pressure  and  765° 
E  temperature.  Under  maximum  load, 
each  unit  has  a  steaming  capacity  of 
56,250  pph. 

This  steam  generating  equipment 
supplies  steam  to  the  j)r()pulsi()n  tur- 
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Dual  Launching 
Cargo  Liners 


bine  at  throttle  pressure  of  440  psi 
and  throttle  total  temperature  of  740° 
E  The  turbine  is  a  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Company  unit  with  a  normal 
rating  of  8500  shaft  horsepower  deliv- 
ered to  the  propeller  shaft  at  85  rpm. 
The  turbine  unit  comprises:  one  high- 
pressure  turbine  of  1 1  stages;  one  low- 
pressure  turbine  of  7  stages;  and  one 
double-reduction  gear  connected  to 
the  turbines  through  tlexible  mechani- 
cal couplings.  When  the  propeller 
shaft  is  turning  85  rpm,  the  high-pres- 
sure turbine  rotor  revolves  5012  rpm, 
and  the  low-pressure  rotor  3459  rpm. 
An  astern  element  of  one  2-row  Curtis 
and  one  Rateau  stage  is  built  into  the 
low-pressure  casing. 

The  propeller  is  a  solid  four-bladed 
bronze  wheel,  21  feet  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  having  a  pitch  of  2 1  feet  8 


inches.  This  wheel  was  cast  by  the 
Cramp  Brass  and  Iron  Foundry. 

Auxiliary  Po^ver  Plant 

All  service  auxiliaries  on  deck  and  in 
engine  room  are  electric  drive.  To 
carry  this  electric  load,  two  300  kw, 
direct  current,  120-240  volt  (DeLaval 
turbine-Crocker  Wheeler  generator ) 
sets  are  installed  on  the  dynamo  flat. 
The  turbines  operate  on  the  same 
steam  conditions  as  the  main  propul- 
sion units.  The  main  switchboard  is  of 
the  dead-front  type  furnished  by  the 
I.  T.  E.  Circuit  Breaker  Co. 

Eor  emergency  circuit  light  and 
power  a  12  kw,  120  volt,  direct  current 
(Hill  diesel  engine-Electro  Dynamic 
generator)  set  is  installed  on  the  shel- 
ter deck  level. 


S.  S.  Haivaiian  Merthuitt  half  way  down 


Mrs.  Richard  A.  Cooke  of  Honolulu 
poised  for  action 
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Some  Comment  on 

Current  Developments 


Shortage 

of  Seamen 

A  present  or  prospective  shortage  of 
seamen  to  man  our  expanding  mer- 
chant marine  is  reported  at  most  of  the 
principal  ports  of  the  United  States. 

This  fact  was  disclosed  by  a  survey 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspec- 
tion and  Navigation,  Department  of 
Commerce,  at  the  request  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  request  for  a  survey  followed 
conferences  with  vessel  operators  and 
government  agencies  concerning  re- 
peated reports  that  shortages  of  sea- 
men existed  at  various  ports.  Blame 
for  such  shortages  was  placed  largely 
on  the  operation  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  by  those  reporting  them.  Ship- 
ping Commissioners,  Collectors  and 
Deputy  Collectors  of  Customs  were 
cf)ntacted  by  the  Bureau.  These  offi- 
cials are  in  constant  and  direct  touch 
with  the  situation  developing  in  their 
respective  ports. 

Results  of  the  survey  have  been 
placed  before  officials  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  for  their  guidance  in 
administering  the  law.  Attractive  shore 
jobs  are  given  as  a  major  cause  of 
shortages  as  well  as  the  drafting  of 
seamen  for  military  service. 

Only  two  ports — Mobile,  Ala.,  and 
Galveston, Texas — reported  no  short- 
ages in  sight. 

The  situation  at  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
reported  acute,  with  shortages  in  li- 
censed officers,  able  bodied  seamen, 
qualified  members  of  the  engineer  de- 
partment, radio  operators  and  cooks, 
and  with  reserve  personnel  exhausted 
and  several  vessels  delaved  in  sailing. 


Providence,  R.  I.,  reported  a  very 
serious  present  shortage,  including 
able  bodied  seamen  and  qualified  mem- 
bers of  the  engineer  department,  with 
a  tendency  to  grow  worse. 

New  York  reported  no  present 
shortage,  but  pointed  out  that  no  sur- 
plus of  available  seamen  exists  and 
that  the  situation  will  grow  worse. 

.\  serious  shortage  was  reported  at 
Philadelphia,  particularly  in  able 
bodied  seamen,  radio  operators  and 
cooks  and  the  sailing  of  a  number  of 
vessels  delayed  on  this  account.  The 
situation  is  expected  to  grow  worse. 

Baltimore  reported  a  present  and 
serious  shortage  of  able  bodied  seamen 
and  qualified  members  of  the  engineer 
department. 

A  similar  shortage  is  reported  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  with  the  addition  of  a 
shortage  among  licensed  personnel 
available  for  service. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  reported  no  present 
shortage  but  indicated  a  60  per  cent 
drop  in  the  number  of  seamen  normally 
available  for  service  and  predicted  the 
situation  would  grow  worse. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  reported  no  gen- 
eral shortage,  but  added  that  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  of  seamen  nor- 
mally available  are  now  to  be  had, 
mentioning  specifically  able  bodied 
seamen  and  radio  operators.  Baton 
Rouge  reported  a  serious  shortage. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  reported  a  shortage 
in  licensed  officers,  able  bodied  seamen 
and  cjualified  members  of  the  engineer 
department,  but  indicated  the  situa- 
tion was  not  yet  serious.  A  loss  of  li- 
censed engineers  to  nearby  shipyards 
w^as  noted.  Seattle  expects  conditions 
there  to  become  acute. 


Portland,  Ore.,  indicated  a  serious 
shortage  of  licensed  personnel,  with  no 
engineers  available  and  conditions 
growing  worse. 

Shipyard  work  also  was  given  by 
San    Francisco,   Calif.,   as   the  chief 

reason  for  the  shortage  reported  there, 
which  is  not  yet  regarded  as  serious, 
although  it  tends  to  become  worse. 

Records  of  the  Bureau  of  ]\Iarine 
Inspection  and  Navigation  cover  a 
much  larger  number  of  licensed  and 
certificated  seamen  than  are  required 
to  man  our  merchant  marine.  Officials 
of  the  Bureau  point  out,  however,  that 
the  mere  fact  that  a  man's  name  is 
listed  does  not  mean  he  is  available  for 
sea  service,  as  the  recent  survey  clearly 
shows. 

Wartime 
Petroleum  Transport 

The  importance  of  tankers  in  the 
transportation  of  fuel  in  a  world  at  war 
is  among  the  subjects  which  were  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Eugene  Holman,  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
(N.  J.),  in  a  talk  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and  ^Metallurgical 
Engineers  in  New  York  on  February 
20. 

Following  are  extracts  from  that 
part  of  the  address  by  Mr.  Holman 
which  deals  with  transport. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  petroleum  industry  not 
only  to  supply  the  world's  present  re- 
quirements but  even  to  meet  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  demand  if  it 
should  come. 

The  United  States  produced  last 
year  1  '/'^  billion  i)arrels  of  crude  oil.  or 
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more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  world's 
total.  It  could  have  provided  more,  if 
needed,  because  we  have  a  large  shut- 
in  crude-producing  capacity.  Our  re- 
fining capacity  of  4,500,000  b/d  is 
more  than  25  per  cent  above  our  aver- 
age refinery  runs  for  1940. 

Adequate  crude  supplies  and  manu- 
facturing also  exist  outside  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  large  crude 
reserves  in  South  America,  in  Iran  and 
Iraq,  in  Russia  and  Roumania,  in  Su- 
matra and  adjacent  islands. 

Xot  only  are  tanker  shipments  the 
most  important  in  total  transportation 
accomplished,  but  they  also  are  subject 
to  most  readjustment  in  war.  Secon- 
dary or  short-haul  transportation  of 
the  tank-truck  type  is  comparatively 
little  affected.  Being  internal  rather 
than  international  in  character,  even 
the  longer  land  shipments  by  pipeline 
and  rail  or  inland  waterway  move- 
ments by  barge  are  also  less  subject  to 
disruption  than  in  the  case  of  tankers. 

World   Tonnage 

The  world "s  tanker  tonnage,  allow- 
ing for  sinkings  reported,  is  now  ap- 
proximately 17,600,000  dwt.  Tankers 
are  rated  in  terms  of  "deadweight  tons'" 
(dwt)  since  this  measure  is  indicative 
of  the  cargo-carrying  capacity  in  long 
tons  after  correcting  for  bunkers  and 
supplies.  Deadweight  tons  can  be  ap- 
proximately converted,  on  the  average, 
to  gross  tons  by  dividing  by  about  1.5. 
Thus,  with  total  gross  tonnage  of  all 
merchant  vessels  in  the  world  running 
between  65,000,000  and  70,000,000 
gross  tons,  the  tanker  tonnage  is  ap- 
proximately one-sixth  of  the  total. 
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Sinkings 

The  British  tanker  tonnage  com- 
bined with  that  of  Norway,  The  Neth- 
erlands, Belgium  and  Greece  is  ap- 
proximately 8,700,000  dwt,  or  nearly 
one-half  of  the  world  total.  These  fig- 
ures are  after  allowing  for  reported 
sinkings  of  about  800,000  dwt,  mostly 
British  or  British-controlled. 

American  Tanker  Problem 

The  United  States  tanker  market  is 


distinguished  by  the  fact  that  coast- 
wise movements  are  reserved  by  law 
exclusively  for  American-flag  vessels. 
In  order  to  protect  adequately  these 
coastwise  transportation  requirements, 
it  has  been  the  practice  for  our  tanker 
operations  to  carry  a  small  surplus  of 
linited  States-flag  vessels.  When  these 
are  not  required  for  domestic  move- 
ments, they  are  used  in  foreign  service 
or  tied  up. 
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of  Cargo  Tanks  with  Steam  Jets 


by  Louis  Bosa 
Development  Engineer,  Shand  ^  Jurs  Co. 


Idle  ships  are  a  liability;  and  when 
an  oil  tanker  is  tied  in  port  for  longer 
than  necessary  on  account  of  the  use 
of  outmoded  gas-freeing  methods,  the 
owner  or  operator  pays  in  hard  cash 
for  the  lack  of  modern  and  efficient 
equipment.  Gas-freeing  the  tanker 
compartments  is  one  of  the  necessary 
operations  in  the  routine  handling  of 
an  oil  tanker.  It  can  be  accomplished 
only  be  renovating  the  air  in  the  tanks 
a  number  of  times  sufficient  to  carry 
away  all  vapors.  This  air  moving  job 
should  be  done  not  only  safely  but  also 
in  the  .shortest  time.  The  u.se  of  the  old 
fashioned  wiixlsails  can  hardly  be 
termed  a  time  saving  method,  de- 
pendent as  it  is  on  weather  conditions; 
furthermore,  it  implies  the  handling  of 
a  cumbersome  apparatus.  All  of  this 
is  translated  into  an  unnecessary  in- 
crease of  operating  expenses. 


The  rapid  acceptance  of  steam  jet 
gas  e.xhausters  in  the  last  few  years  is 
the  tangible  proof  of  their  economic 
value.  Some  operators  claim  that  these 
devices  pay  for  themselves  the  first 
time  that  they  are  put  in  u.se.  When 
we  consider  port  charges  and  the  time 
value  of  an  idle  tanker  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  worth  of  these  devices 
is  not  over-estimated. 

A  steam  jet  gas  exhauster  consti- 
tutes a  permanent  installation  on 
board  ship:  by  manipulating  a  few 
valves  it  can  be  connected  to  the  par- 
ticular compartment  to  be  gas-freed. 
With  the  ullage  cover  open,  the  ex- 
hauster creates  a  strong  and  turbulent 
air  circulation  throughout  the  com- 
partment and  the  connecting  piping, 
and  throws  overboard  a  mixture  of 
steam  and  air  laden  with  vapors.  So 
fast  and  efficient  is  this  method  that 


steam  jet  exhauster  on  tanker  deck,  installed  with  swivel  to  turn  port  or  starboard 


an  8,000  barrel  cargo  tank  is  normally 
gas-freed  in  about  twenty  minutes. 

Principle  of  Operation 

A  steam  jet  exhauster  utilizes  the 
energy  of  a  jet  of  high  velocity  steam 
to  entrain  air  or  vapors:  it  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  old  basic  principle 
of  the  steam  vacuum  pump  or  of  the 
boiler  water  injector.  However,  while 
the  basic  principle  is  the  same,  certain 
design  proportions  must  be  observed 
in  a  gas  exhauster  in  order  to  obtain 
a  maximum  gas  carrying  power  with 
a  minimum  steam  consumption.  A 
steam  vacuum  pump  would  be  a  poor 
gas  exhauster  because  its  capacity  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  power  to  create 
high  vacuum ;  a  boiler  water  injector, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  proportioned  for 
liquid  entrainment  instead  of  gas  en- 
trainment. 

A  typical  device  of  the  kind  and  ex- 
pressly designed  and  constructed  for 
tanker  service  is  the  Shand  &  Jurs  Gas 
Exhauster.  It  makes  use  of  an  annular 
steam  jet  nozzle  which  allows  greater 
contact  surface  between  steam  and  en- 
trained air  in  comparison  with  the 
usual  solid  round  jet,  for  the  same  cross 
.section  area  of  the  steam  jet.  Another 
interesting  feature  is  the  side  .steam 
connection  which  lends  itself  to  good 
streamlining  of  the  flow  through  the 
exhauster.  Both  features  contribute  to 
high  air  moving  capacity  for  the  par- 
ticular service. 

Steam  jet  exhausters  have  no  mov- 
ing f)arts;  the  compactness  of  the  units 
and  the  safety  of  operation  are  the 
additional  factors  that  favor  the  choice 
of  .steam  exhausters  in  preference  to 
turbine  or  electrically  driven  blowers, 
which  from  a  pureh'  mechanical  point 
of  view  are  unquestionably  more  ef- 
ficient. They  explain  why  hundreds  of 
steam  exhausters  are  succe.ssfuUv  u.sed 
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on  board  European  and  American 
tankers. 

The  installation  is  indeed  simple  and 
requires  very  little  space,  a  definite 
advantage  on  the  crowded  deck  of  an 
oil  tanker.  A  favorite,  flexible  installa- 
tion is  the  one  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  A  standard  e.x- 
pansion  joint  is  used  as  a  swivel ;  two 
steam  connections  are  set  in  the  over- 
head steam  line,  and  symmetrically 
located,  so  as  to  allow  the  exhauster 
to  be  swung  either  to  port  or  starboard 
in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind. 
The  use  of  a  steam  strainer  is  recom- 
mended, because  it  will  prevent  foreign 
matter  from  lodging  in  and  clogging 
the  small  nozzle  clearance.  A  nozzle 
clogged  with  pipe  scale  or  just  plain 
dirt  may  cause  insufficient  delivery 
or  may  prevent  the  exhauster  from 
operating  at  all. 

For  efficient  operation,  the  steam 
delivered  at  the  nozzle  should  be  of 
good  quality.  Extremely  wet  steam 
results  in  greater  steam  consumption, 
decreased  air  delivery  and  accelerated 
nozzle  wear.  Insulated  steam  lines  or 
a  slight  degree  of  superheat  at  the 
source  insure  good  steam  quality  at 
thenozzle.  Exhausterperformancedata 
are  based  on  the  use  of  dry  saturated 
steam,  and  both  steam  consumption 
and  the  time  factor  increase  slightly 
for  a  small  degree  of  wetness,  more 
rapidly  for  extremely  wet  steam. 

The  simplicity  of  construction  of  a 
steam  exhauster  reduces  maintenance 
to  an  occasional  inspection  and  clean- 


Longitiidiuiil  section  of  steam  jet  exhauster 


ing  of  the  nozzle.  Once  a  year  is  usually 
sufficient. 

Selection  of  Exhauster 

The  selection  of  a  gas  exhauster  is 
obviously  based  on  its  all  around  econ- 
omy of  operation.  At  first  sight  it 
would  appear  that  a  criterion  based  on 
the  volume  of  air  moved  per  pound  of 
steam  should  suffice.  This  would  be 
true  if  steam  economy  were  the  para- 
mount factor.  It  so  happens,  however, 
that  when  we  seek  a  maximum  efficien- 
cy (cu.  ft.  of  air  per  pound  of  steam) 
the  hourly  capacity  decreases,  so  that 
a  longer  time  is  required  for  gas-free- 
ing a  certain  volume  of  cargo  space. 
If  this  time  is  valuable,  then  a  com- 
promise must  be  accepted  that  will 
take  into  account  both  the  efficiency 
and  the  time  factors.  The  performance 
characteristics  of  a  given  gas  exhauster 
can  be  varied  between  certain  limits 
by  suitable  alterations  in  the  nozzle 
setting.  In  the  following  table  are 
shown,  for  example,  performance 
figures  relative  to  a  10"  S&J  Gas  Ex- 
hauster corresponding  to  the  standard 
nozzle  setting  and  to  the  high  steam 
economy  setting. 

Capacity  Steam 

Nozzle  Cu.  Ft  J  Air     Consumption 

Setting  PerHr.  Ibs./hr. 

Standard  325,000  4.810 

High  Economy  22^,000  2,500 

The  total  volumetric  content  of  a 
100,000  barrel  tanker  is  560,000  cu. 
ft.;  assuming  that  the  volume  of  air 
must  be  renovated  four  times  for  gas- 
freeing,  a  10"  exhauster  will  have  to 
move  2,240,000  cu.  ft.  of  air.  If  1 25  lbs. 
dry  saturated  steam  is  available  at  the 
nozzle,  and  if  the  nozzle  setting  is 
standard,  the  net  time  required  for  gas 
freeing  will  be  6.9  hours  with  a  total 
steam  consumption  of  33,200  lbs.  If 
the  nozzle  is  set  for  high  steam  econ- 
omy, the  time  required  to  complete 
the  gas-freeing  operation   is   instead 


10.2  hours  with  a  steam  consumption 
of  28,700  lbs.  The  economy  nozzle 
effects  therefore  an  economy  of  13.5 
per  cent  in  steam  consumption  but 
48  per  cent  more  time  is  required  for 
completing  the  gas-freeing  operation. 
Although  gas-freeing  time  is  an  im- 
portant factor,  and  usually  the  de- 
termining one,  there  are  cases  where 
steam  economy,  imposed  by  limita- 
tions in  the  water  supply,  is  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  above  brief  analysis 
shows  the  flexibility  of  an  exhauster 
installation  between  the  limits  inher- 
ent to  the  exhauster  design. 

Regarding  size,  a  10"  exhauster  is 
generally  sufficient  for  the  average  size 
tanker.  If  a  large  ship  has  to  be  ser- 
viced, or  if  cleaning  time  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  a  12"  size  would 
make  available  a  capacity  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  larger.  Of  course, 
the  steam  supply  must  be  able  to  sat- 
isfy the  increased  hourly  steam  con- 
sumption. 

The  use  of  steam  exhausters  has 
been  found  convenient  for  oil  barges, 
and  operators  are  appreciating  the  ad- 
vantages of  speeding  up  tank  cleaning 
operations.  A  4"  size  is  usually  indi- 
cated for  barge  service,  as  well  as  for 
gas-freeing  pump  rooms  in  the  larger 
ships. 

Operation 

A  steam  jet  exhauster  is  merely  a 
gas-freeing  device  and  it  is  not  a  liquid 
pump.  The  tanker  compartments  must 
be,  therefore,  efficiently  drained  to 
prevent  a  liquid  seal  at  the  bell- 
mouths.  With  the  exhauster  connected 
to  the  deck  line,  the  compartments  are 
gas-freed  one  at  a  time  by  the  proper 
handling  of  the  line  valves,  and  the 
opening  of  the  respective  ullage  covers. 
The  whole  procedure  of  tank  cleaning 
and  gas-freeing  varies  according  to  the 
operator's  preference  and  also  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  tank  walls. 
Some  operators  prefer  a  preliminary 
thorough  washing  of  the  walls  with  a 
hot  steam  and  water  jet.  followed  by 
two  or  three  changes  of  air  with  the  gas 
exhauster.  Others  eliminate  the  first 
operation  entirely  and  apply  the  gas 
exhauster  immediately  after  draining. 
If  the  tank  walls  are  properly  coated 
against  corrosion  or  fairly  free  from 
rust  and  scale,  this  method  is  highly 
successful,  because  the  powerful  suc- 

(Page  73,  please) 
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A  single  stateroom 

A  minor  sensation  in  New  ^'ork 
shipping  circles  was  occasioned  by  the 
arrival  on  March  11th  of  the  smartly 
styled  Robin  Locksley,  first  of  six  new 
vessels  for  the  Seas  Shipping  Com- 
pany's Robin  Line  service  to  Africa. 
Designed  b\'  George  G.  Sharp,  Naval 
Architect,  she  was  built  at  the  Spar- 
rows Point  Plant  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Division  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany at  a  contract  price  of  $2,250,000. 

The  design  of  the  new  Robin  Line 
ships  was  prepared  as  a  solution  to 
the  owner's  problem  as  maintaining, 
with  new  ships,  and  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis,  a  schedule  of  monthly 
sailings  in  their  freight  service  between 
the  United  States  and  Africa.  This 
service  covers  a  round  trip  distance 
of  20,300  nautical  miles,  and  includes 
a  total  of  eleven  ports  of  call  in  Africa 
as  well  as  a  stop  at  Trinidad,  on  the 


A  Modern  Streamlined 
With  Limited  De  Luxe 


homeward  voyage,  for  fuel  oil. 

The  Naval  Architect's  studies  indi- 
cated that  this  problem  would  most 
satisfactorily  be  solved  with  three  new 
ships,  capable  of  a  sustained  sea  speed 
of  16  knots,  with  the  general  charac- 
teristics summarized  in  the  table  here- 
with; and  when  the  schedule  was 
altered  to  provide  fortnightly  sailings, 
the  number  of  ships  required  was  in- 
creased to  six. 

A  contract  was  subsequently  nego- 
tiated between  the  Seas  Shipping  Com- 
pany, the  IVIaritime  Commission,  and 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  for  con- 
struction of  the  six  vessels,  at  Bethle- 
hem's Sparrows  Point  Plant,  at  a  con- 
tract price  of  $2,250,000  for  the  first 
three  vessels  and  $2,140,000  for  the 
second  three.  The  keel  of  the  Robin 
Locksley  was  laid  February  23,  1940. 
the  ship  launched  October  5,  1 940,  and 


delivered  ^larch  6.  1941.  The  other 
^\\^  ships  will  be  completed  at  approxi- 
mately monthly  intervals. 

The  new  vessels  are  modern  general 
cargo  carriers  with  spacious  and  at- 
tractive accommodations  for  twelve 
passengers.  They  have  been  designed 
without  camber  or  sheer  and  are  char- 
acterized by  a  long  raised  forecastle,  a 
large  but  compact  midship  superstruc- 
ture topped  by  a  well  proportioned 
oval  stack,  and  a  shelter  deck  extend- 
ing aft  unbroken  to  a  short  poop  which 
rises  only  to  bulwark  height  and  so 
does  not  break  the  line  of  sheer.  These 
features,  combined  with  a  modern  and 
original  color  treatment,  give  the  ships 
a  distinctive,  racy  appearance  which 
is  not  ordinarily  found  in  ve.ssels  of 
this  class.  The  stack  is  painted  a  light 
gray,  with  a  feathered  red.  white  and 
blue  insignia,  the  superstructure  white. 


The  sleek,  streamlined  profile  of  Robin  Locksley  shotis  speed  and  class 
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Cargo  Liner 

Passenger 

Accommodations 


the  hull  gray  and  the  boot  topping 
green;  and  an  added  dash  of  color  is 
introduced  in  the  unique  winged  shell 
insignia  just  forward  of  the  break  in 
the  forecastle. 

There  are  three  hatches  with  one 
mast  and  a  kingpost  forward  of  the 
superstructure,  and  two  hatches  and 
one  mast  aft,  with  four  kingposts 
mounted  near  the  corners  of  the  super- 
structure. Cargo  is  handled  by  means 
of  sixteen  5-ton  booms  and  sixteen 
American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.  electric 
winches,  hatches  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  being 
double  ganged.  In  addition,  a  30-ton 


Lounge  and  dining  room.  Some  class  on  a  cargo  liner! 


PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Length  between  perpendiculars 450  Feet  0  Inches 

Beam,  molded 66  Feet  0  Inches 

Depth  to  shelter  deck 43  Feet  0  Inches 

Depth  to  2nd  deck 34  Feet  0  Inches 

Depth  to  3rd  deck 24  Feet  0  Inches 

Camber  and  sheer  of  decks NONE 

Designed  load  draft,  molded,  feet 27 

Full  load  displacement,  tons  S.  W 15,084 

Deadweight  on  load  draft,  tons 10,000 

Gross  tonnage 7 1 0 1 .04 

Net  tonnage 4258.80 

Service  speed,  knots 16 

Shaft  horsepower,  normal 6300 

(ieneral  Cargo,  Cubic  Feet  (Bale)   (Total) 608,670 

Refrigerated  Cargo,  Cubic  Feet 11, 530 

Ship's  Cold  Stores,  Cubic  Feet 4,640 

Total  Ship's  Misc.  Stores,  Cubic  Feet 18,185 

Fuel  Oil,  Barrels  (Double  bottom  and  deep  tanks)  ....  13,622 

Lubricating  Oil,  Gallons 5,705 

Fresh  Water,  Tons  (Double  bottom  and  separate  tanks)  613 

Crew 47 

Passengers    12 


boom  is  provided  at  hatch  No.  3  and 
a  10-ton  boom  at  hatch  No.  5.  Through 
careful  integration  of  the  ship's  struc- 
tural features,  the  cargo  spaces  have 
been  rendered  remarkably  clear  of 
structural  obstructions,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  loading  and  unloading  will 
be  accomplished  in  a  minimum  of  time. 

The  vessels  have  the  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping's  highest  classifica- 
tion in  their  type  and  service.  Subdi- 
vision by  seven  transverse  watertight 
bulkheads  achieves  a  one  compartment 
Hooding  standard.  Investigation  of 
transverse  stability  with  one  compart- 
ment flooded  indicates  that  ample 
metacentric  heights  can  be  maintained 
in  service. 

The  main  propulsion  unit  is  a  cross- 
compound,  double  reduction  geared 
turbine,  producing  a  normal  shaft 
horsejiower  of  6300  at  85  revolutions 
per  minute. 

The  Trial  Trip 

The  trials  of  the  Robin  Locksley 
were  conducted  under  observation  of 
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Arrangement  plans  of  cabin  and  boat  decks 


the  Maritime  Commission  Trial  Board 
on  February  24,  1941  in  Chesapeake 
Bay.  The  ship  was  in  light  condition 
with  all  tanks  full.  One  of  the  sister 
ships  will  subsequently  undergo  more 
exhaustive  trials  on  the  Rockland 
Course. 

During  the  two  hour  maximum 
power  test,  four  runs  were  made  over 
the  mile  course  off  Kent  Island.  The 
average  speed  for  these  four  runs  was 
18.17  knots. 


The  fuel  consumption  at  normal 
power  during  the  four-hour  endurance 
run  was  .59  pshp  hour  for  all  purposes, 
based  on  preliminary  calculations. 

Decks 

The  new  vessels  have  six  decks 
above  the  inner  bottom:  the  Bridge. 
Boat,  Cabin.  Shelter,  Second  and  Third 
Decks.  Two  of  these,  the  Shelter  and 
Second  Decks,  are  continuous  from 
the  stem  to  the  aft  peak  bulkhead. 


where  they  break  up  to  a  higher  level 
and  are  continued  to  the  stern.  The 
Third  Deck  extends  from  the  forepeak 
l)ulkhead  to  the  machinery  space, 
where  it  is  omitted,  and  is  continued 
aft  of  the  machinery  space  to  the  bulk- 
head at  the  aft  end  of  No.  4  hold.  Flats 
at  two  different  levels,  both  port  and 
starboard,  are  arranged  in  the  ma- 
chinery .space  to  accommodate  auxili- 
ary machinery,  engineers'  workshop, 
turbo-generators,  engineers"  stores  and 
refrigerating  machinery. 

All  holds  and  all  Third  Deck  'tween 
deck  .spaces  are  arranged  for  carrying 
cargo,  with  a  Cargocaire  machinery 
room  just  forward  of  the  machinery 
space  on  the  Third  Deck,  and  the 
steering  gear,  engineers'  stores  and 
lamp  room  on  the  steering  flat  just 
above  Third  Deck  level. 

The  Second  Deck  is  almost  entirely 
given  over  to  carrying  cargo,  with  the 
exceptions  of  ship's  storerooms  for- 
ward, between,  and  aft  of  the  engine 
and  boiler  casings,  and  of  spaces  on 
the  raised  portion  of  this  deck  aft  ar- 
ranged as  crew  and  passengers"  bag- 
gage rooms,  paint  room,  carpenter 
shop,  boatswain's  stores,  engineers' 
stores,  and  capstan  machinery  room. 

The  forecastle  on  the  Shelter  Deck 
is  largely  given  over  to  cargo,  with  a 
large  boatswain "s  store  forward,  and 
bullion  room,  fan  and  resistor  rooms 
at  the  forecastle  and  bulkhead.  Amid- 
ships, four  compartments,  arranged  for 
carrying  refrigerated  cargo,  are  located 
port  and  starboard.  Two  deckhouses 
containing  special  cargo  lockers  and 
fan  and  resistor  rooms  are  located  on 
the  Shelter  Deck  between  each  pair  of 
large  hatches.  The  tops  of  these  houses 
form  raised  cargo  winch  platforms. 
The  accommodations  for  petty  officers 
and  crew,  as  well  as  the  officers'  and 
crew's  me.ss  rooms,  galley,  officers"  and 
crew's  pantries,  hospital,  laundry  and 
ship's  office  are  also  located  on  the 
Shelter  Deck,  in  the  midship  super- 
structure, which  is  recessed  on  this 
deck  to  permit  fore  and  aft  outside 
passages  port  and  starboard. 

The  cabin  and  boat  deck  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  plans  repro- 
duced herewith. 

Passenger  Accommodations 

Among  the  particularly  distinctive 
features  of  the  ship  are  the  unique  pas- 
.senger  accommodations.  Tn  spacious- 
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'Ttveen  decks,  featuring  ivelded  connections  and  absence  of  camber  and  sheer 


ness  and  completeness  of  appointment, 
the\'  are  the  equal  of  any  afloat.  The 
arrangement  is  compact  and  symmet- 
rical, giving  complete  privacy  for  the 
passengers,  since  none  of  the  crew, 
with  the  exception  of  the  stewards, 
have  to  enter  these  quarters  during  the 
normal  operation  of  the  ship. 

The  accommodations  consist  of  two 
verandas,  one  port  and  one  starboard, 
with  four  staterooms  grouped  around 
each,  and  a  high  central  Lounge,  fur- 
nished to  serve  also  as  a  Dining  Room. 
These  rooms  are  arranged  according  to 
the  well-known  Sharp  \^eranda  Sys- 
tem . 

The  verandas  are  separated  from 
the  Lounge  by  Herculite  glass  screens 
and  frameless  Herculite  glass  doors, 
allowing  an  unbroken  vista  across  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  ship.  Four  large 
Kearfott  frameless  windows  are  fitted 
on  the  shell  side  of  each  veranda,  and 
these  windows,  together  with  glass 
brick  panels  above  the  boat  deck  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Lounge,  give 
a  well  lighted,  stimulating  and  delight- 
ful suite  of  rooms,  which  provide  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  low  ceilings  and 
general  stuffiness  usually  found  on  ves- 
sels of  this  type.  The  Herculite  screens 
and  the  glass  brick  installations  are 
said  to  be  the  first  marine  u.se  of  these 
materials. 

-All  the  interior  styling  and  decora- 
tion was  handled  by  interior  specialists 
in  the  organization  of  the  Naval  Archi- 
tect. Mrs.  Arthur  Raymond  Lewis.  Jr.. 
wife  of  the  president  of  the  Seas  Ship- 


ping Company,  selected  colors  and 
fabrics.  Extensive  use  was  made  of  the 
new  plastics  such  as  Lucite  in  decora- 
tive features.  Goodyear  rubber  floor 
covering  is  used.  W.  &  J.  Sloane  fur- 
nished all  curtains  and  drapes  and 
some  of  the  chairs.  The  Simmons  Com- 
pany supplied  beds,  mattresses  and 
much  of  the  metal  furniture.  Plumbing 
fixtures  are  by  Crane. 

The  four  outboard  rooms  are  double 
rooms,  and  the  inboard  veranda  rooms 
are  single.   The  double   rooms  have 


bathrooms  fitted  with  a  tub  and  over- 
head shower,  the  single  rooms  have 
showers  only,  enclosed  in  glass  instead 
of  the  usual  curtain.  The  bathroom 
and  shower  for  each  pair  of  rooms,  to- 
gether with  an  officer's  shower  and 
toilet,  are  arranged  to  form  a  block 
directly  over  a  block  of  crew  showers 
and  toilets  on  the  deck  below,  thus 
simplifying  the  plumbing  installation. 
The  arrangement  of  officers'  rooms 
is  shown  in  the  plan  reproduced  here- 
with. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

The  Bethlehem  main  propulsion 
unit  for  the  Seas  Shipping  Company 
ships  consists  of  one  set  of  cross-com- 
pound double  reduction  geared  tur- 
bines. The  normal  rating  is  6300  shaft 
horsepower  at  85  revolutions  per  min- 
ute when  operating  with  steam  at  450 
pounds  per  square  inch  gage  pressure, 
740  degrees  F  total  temperature  at 
28.5  inches  vacuum. 

The  unit  includes  a  combined  im- 
pulse-reaction high-pressure  turbine  in 
series  with  an  all-reaction  low  pressure 
turbine,  each  turbine  driving  its  own 
high  speed  pinion  through  flexible 
couplings.  A  two-stage  impulse  astern 
turbine  is  mounted  in  the  exhaust  end 
of  the  low  pressure  turbine  casing. 

The  reduction  gear,  furnished  by  the 
(General    Electric   Co.,   has   two   high 


One  of  the  verandas,  off  which  open  ttvo  staterooms  forward  and  two  aft 
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speed  pinions  and  gears,  the  high  speed 
gear  driving  its  low  speed  pinion 
through  a  quill  shaft  and  flexible  coup- 
ling, and  the  two  low  speed  pinions 
driving  the  main  gear.  .\  Howarth 
pivoted  thrust  bearing  for  the  propeller 
shaft  is  built  into  the  forward  end  of 
the  main  low  speed  gear  casing.  A 
motor  driven  turning  gear,  capable  of 
being  declutched,  is  fitted  to  turn  the 
main  unit  and  shafting  slowh-  in  either 
direction.  The  line  and  tail  shafting 
is  by  Bethlehem.  The  Cramp  Foun- 
dries supplied  the  four-bladed  solid 
manganeze  bronze  propeller  of  20  feet 
diameter  and  21  feet  pitch. 

The  forward  end  of  each  turbine 
rests  on  a  support  that  is  tle.xible  in  the 
fore  and  aft  direction  to  allow  for 
axial  expansion  of  the  turbine  casing, 
but  is  rigid  athwartshio  and  vertical 
to  preserve  alignment.  The  aft  end  of 
each  turbine  is  rigidlv  bolted  to  the 
gear  casing.  The  condenser  weight  is 
taken  by  two  fore  and  aft  beams  com- 
posing the  sides  of  the  low  pressure 
exhaust  casing.  The  forward  ends  of 
these  beams  rest  on  a  strong  athwart- 
ship  structural  member  forming  the 
forward  turbine  foundations.  The  after 
ends  of  the  beams  are  bolted  to  the 
gear  casing. 


Lubricating  Oil  System 

The  lubrication  system  is  of  the 
forced  type.  Lubricating  oil  is  drawn 
from  the  sump  tank  under  the  reduc- 
tion gear  and  is  pumped  through  du- 
plex strainers  and  oil  coolers  to  the 
bearings.  A  twin  gravity  tank  is  in- 
stalled in  the  system  at  an  appropriate 
height  to  maintain  the  proper  pressure 
on  the  discharge  system  and  to  insure 
a  supply  of  lubricating  oil  in  ca.se  of 
pump)  failure. 

A  Quimby  vertical  gear-in -head 
screw  pump  driven  by  a  20  hp  West- 
inghouse  motor  and  having  a  capacity 
of  300  gpm  at  45  psi  serves  the  lube 
oil.  A  standby  Warren  steam-drive 
8"  X  10"  X  24"  simplex  double-acting 
pump  is  installed. 

Lubricating  oil  is  kept  clean  by  a 
Sharpies  centrifuge  oil  purifier.  Heat- 
ers and  coolers  and  the  oil  .separator 
for  bilge  and  ballast  water  are  of  Beth- 
lehem make. 

The  main  condenser  is  of  the  single 
pa.ss  type  with  welded  steel  shell,  tubed 
with  70-30  cupro-nickel  H  inch  tubes 
expanded  at  the  inlet  end  and  Crane 
packed  with  ferrules  at  the  outlet  end. 
It  has  7005  sq.  ft.  cooling  surface  and 
will  maintain  28^/2  inches  vacuum 
under    full    normal   power   condition 


when  supi^lied  with  cooling  water  at 
75     F. 

Two  Warren  vertical  single  stage 
centrifugal  pumps  .serve  the  circulating 
water.  Kach  is  driven  by  a  40  hp  West- 
inghou.se  motor  and  has  a  capacity  of 
7500  gpm  at  465  rpm  against  16  ft. 
head. 

X'acuum  is  maintained  by  an  Tnger- 
-soll  Ranfl  air  ejector  with  inter  and 
after  condensers. 

Boilers 

Steam  for  these  turbines  is  gener- 
ated in  two  Babcock  and  Wilcox  sec- 
tional header  air  cased  water-tube 
boilers  equipped  with  superheaters  and 
air  preheaters.  Fach  boiler  has  three 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  wide  range  type 
oil  burners  operating  under  Bailey 
automatic  control.  Normal  output  of 
the  two  boilers  is  54,000  pounds  of 
steam  per  hour  on  450  psi  and  750°  F. 
at  superheater  outlet  with  feed  water 
at  3 1 7°  F.  Lender  maximum  conditions 
the  total  capacity  would  be  80.000 
pounds  per  hour  of  steam  same  as 
above.  Designed  efficiency  is  87  per 
cent.  Each  boiler  has  4504  sq.  ft.  of 
water  heating  and  2721  sq.  ft.  of  air 
heating  surface. 

Eighteen  \'ulcan  soot  blowers  are 
installed.  Each  boiler  is  served  by  a 
Sturtevant  motor  driven  induced  draft 
fan  with  a  maximum  capacity  of  14,- 
100  cfm. 

Feed  System 

The  boiler  feed  system  is  of  special 
interest.  It  is  designed  to  keep  the 
water  entering  the  boilers  as  free  from 
air  as  possible,  and  as  installed  is  a 
closed  system.  Condensate  is  with- 
drawn from  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
den.sate  pump  and  is  discharged  as  cir- 
culating water  through  the  air  ejector 
to  the  Bethlehem  first  stage  heater, 
then  to  the  Worthington  deaerating 
heater  from  which  the  feed  pumps  take 
their  suction.  The  feed  pumps  dis- 
charge through  the  Bethlehem  third 
stage  heater  to  the  boilers. 

The  various  heaters  all  have  a  ca- 
pacity to  raise  54,000  pounds  of  feed 
water  in  the  following  temperature 
ranges:  first  stage  from  90°  to  1 7 1  °  F.: 
deaerating  stage  from  1  71°  to  239°  F.; 
and  third  stage  from  239°  to  314°  ¥. 

The  two  (one  standbv)  Warren 
four  stage  centrifugal  feed  pumjis  are 
each  driven  bv  an   Elliot  steam  tur- 
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bine,  and  each  has  a  capacity  of  150 
gpni  against  a  pressure  of  585  psi. 

Practically  all  of  the  general  pur- 
pose pumps  are  by  Warren  Steam 
Pump  Co.  and  are  motor  drive. 

Electrical  energy  for  power,  cooking 
and  lighting  is  supplied  by  two  300  kw 
240  volt  direct  current  General  Elec- 
tric turbo-generator  sets. 

A  10  kw  120  volt  dc  compound 
wound  Westinghouse  generator  driven 
by  a  Hill  diesel  engine  automatically 
starts  and  takes  over  emergency  cir- 
cuits on  any  failure  of  the  main  gen- 
erating plant. 

Two  38.5  kw  240/120  volt  Westing- 
house  motor  generator  sets  furnish  120 
volt  direct  current  to  the  lighting  cir- 
cuits. 

The  main  switch  board  of  the  dead 
front  type,  and  local  panels  for  lighting 
distribution  were  furnished  by  West- 
inghouse. 

Hull  Equipment 

Steering  gear  is  of  the  Lidgerwood 
single-ram  electro  hydraulic  type,  op- 
erated either  by  hydraulic  telemotor 
from  the  pilot  house,  or  by  electric 
connections  from  the  Sperry  gyro- 
pilot, or  by  trick  wheel  in  steering  com- 
partment. This  gear  will  move  the  rud- 
der from  hard  over  (35°)  to  hard  over 
in  thirty  seconds  at  full  speed  ahead. 

The  four  Baldt  stockless  anchors 
(two  10,045  lb.  bowers,  one  8540  lb. 
spare  and  one  3605  lb.  stream )  together 
with  two  150  fathom  lengths  of  Xaco 


stud  links  chain,  are  handled  by  the 
Lidgerwood  .spur  geared  windlass. 

All  air  ports  were  furnished  by  Tor- 
rey  Roller  Bushing  Works  and  are  of 
brass  or  bronze,  with  the  openings 
screened.  Windows  of  four  types  in 
bronze  frames  were  furnished  by  the 
Kearfott  Engineering  Company  for 
the  Pilot  house,  the  verandas  and  the 
public  rooms.  Kearfott  furnished  also 
the  window  wipers  for  the  pilot  house. 

Refrigeration 

These  ships  have  11.530  cu.  ft.  of 
refrigerated  cargo  space  arranged  in 
four  spaces  of  approximately  equal 
size,  two  port  and  two  starboard  on  the 
second  deck.  For  ship's  stores,  there 
are  three  spaces — a  vegetable  room  of 
1810  cu.  ft.,  a  meat  room  of  2660  cu. 
ft.  and  a  thaw  room  of  170  cu.  ft. — 
all  located  amidships  between  the 
decks,  12  inched  rock  wool  on  bulk- 
heads. Refrigeration  is  supplied  by 
seven  duplicate  Carrier  units. 

Navigating  Equipment 

Very  complete  navigating  equip- 
ment is  installed.  The  wheelhouse  con- 
tains, besides  the  steering  stand,  the 
control  stand  for  the  Sperry  two-unit 
type  Gyro-pilot  system,  a  rudder  angle 
indicator,  a  Mackay  radio  direction 
finder,  a  Henschel  running  light  panel, 
engine  order  telegraph  and  revolution 
indicator.  A  Sperry  course  recorder 
and  a  Submarine  Signal  Company's 
Fathometer  are  located  in  the  chart 


Galley  is  an  Edison  equipped  stainless  kitchen 


room.  The  bridge  wings  contain  re- 
peater stands  for  the  gyro-compass 
system,  and  engine  order  telegraphs 
to  port  and  starboard. 

A  complete  gyro-compass  system 
furnished  by  the  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Company,  Inc.,  is  installed.  The  gyro- 
compass is  installed  in  thegyro-compass 
room  on  the  boat  deck  with  repeaters 
in  the  wheelhouse,  on  each  bridge  wing 
and  in  the  radio  direction  finder  cabi- 
net. Magnetic  compasses  and  binnacles 
for  the  ship  were  furnished  by  Kelvin 
White  with  binnacles  in  wheelhouse 
and  at  aft  steering  station.  The  stand- 
ard compass  is  located  on  the  wheel- 
house  top. 

An  eighteen  inch  incandescent  pilot 
house  searchlight  was  furnished  by 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company,  Inc.  The 
sound  power  telephone  system  has  six 
stations,  and  was  furnished  by  Hen- 
schel Corporation. 

The  Typhon  whistle  is  No.  300 
model  furnished  by  the  Leslie  Com- 
pany, who  also  furnished  complete 
automatic  whistle  controls. 

A  complete  ship's  radio  communica- 
tion system,  supplied  by  Mackay  Ra- 
dio &  Telegraph  Company,  is  installed. 

Fire  Detection  and  Extinction 

A  complete  system  of  watchmen's 
key  stations,  defining  the  route  of  a 
regular  patrol,  is  installed  throughout 
the  accommodations  and  storerooms 
midship  and  aft.  For  calling  the  crew 
and  passengers,  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, a  manually  controlled  General 
Alarm  System  is  installed,  with  gongs 
located  at  various  points  throughout 
the  quarters  and  on  the  Second  deck. 
The  General  Alarm  Control  and  Mas- 
ter Controls  for  ventilating  fans  are 
located  in  the  wheelhouse. 

On  each  deck,  within  the  stairway 
enclosures,  there  are  fire  stations  con- 
taining hydrants,  75-foot  lengths  of 
hose,  portable  fire  extinguishers  and 
fire  axes.  The  usual  hose  stations,  with 
50-foot  lengths  of  hose,  are  located  on 
the  open  decks.  Three  pumps  are  avail- 
able for  fire  fighting  purposes,  giving 
a  total  capacity  of  1050  gallons  per 
minute. 

A  complete  CO-2  extinguishing  sys- 
tem protects  the  cargo  holds  and  ma- 
chinery sf^aces.  as  well  as  the  paint 
room  aft.  This  system  was  furni.shed 
by  Walter  Kidde  &  Co.,  Inc.  A  small 
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by  A.  O.  Loo  mis 

Marine  Engineering  Dept.,  Westinghouse  Electric  ^  Mfg.  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  first  C-l-B  vessel  recently  com- 
pleted at  the  Sparrows  Point  Plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  and  six 
C-3  Maritime  Commission  vessels  now- 
building  on  West  Coast,  have  applied 
a  unique  drive  for  the  windlass.  Dual 
characteristics  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  the  anchors  and  warping  the 
vessel  are  made  possible  by  means  of 
a  single  motor  and  controller.  It  is  be- 


lieved this  is  the  first  time  such  char- 
acteristics have  been  furnished  by 
such  means.  Formerly  electrical  drives 
for  the  windlass  have  had  either 
straight  reversing  or  dynamic  braking 
lowering  circuits,  but  not  both. 

Transfer  switches  are  provided  to 
give  automatically  anchor  handling 
motor  and  control  characteristics 
when  the  windlass  is  used  for  anchor 


Motor  characteristic  curves  for  torque  control  tiitidlass  operation 


handling:  and  warping  characteristics 
when  u.sed  for  warping.  The  change- 
over is  made  independently  of  the  op- 
erator for  the  electric  control.  Only 
the  proper  mechanical  set-up  for  the 
windlass  need  be  made. 

If  practicable,  the  switches  are  actu- 
ated by  the  wildcat  locking  heads.  If 
this  is  not  practicable,  the  switches  are 
actuated  from  the  wildcat  brakes. 

When  the  windlass  is  used  for  an- 
chor handling,  the  motor  control  pro- 
vides: not  less  than  three  speeds  in 
each  direction:  adequate  torque  in  the 
hoisting  direction:  dynamic  braking  of 
overhauling  loads  in  the  lowering  di- 
rection: sufficient  motoring  torque  in 
the  lowering  direction  for  prompt  ac- 
celeration. 

T^vo  Anchors  Hoisted 
Simultaneously 

Two  anchors,  each  from  a  depth  of 
30  fathoms  of  water,  are  hoisted  sim- 
ultaneously at  not  less  than  30  feet 
per  minute,  when  the  overload  on  the 
motor  is  not  more  than  25  per  cent. 

The  lowering  of  one  anchor  is  effect- 
ed at  not  more  than  15  feet  per  minute 
at  slow  speed,  not  less  than  45  feet 
per  minute  at  high  speed.  Under  no 
condition,  when  lowering  both  anchors 
under  power,  will  the  overhauling 
speed  exceed  the  safe  overspeed  of  the 
motor. 

When  the  windlass  is  used  for  warp- 
ing, the  control  is  arranged  so  that  the 
motor  curves  are  substantially  identi- 
cal in  both  directions  of  rotation:  not 
less  than  three  speeds  in  each  direction 
are  provided:  the  line  pull  at  either 
gypsy  head  is  at  least  20,000  lbs.  at 
approximately  30  ft.  per  minute;  the 
maximum  line  pull  does  not  exceed  75 
per  cent  of  the  lireaking  strength  of 
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the  8^"  warping  hawser;  and  the 
slack  line  speed  exceeds  twice  that  for 
the  rated  line  pull. 

Controlled  Windlass  Operation 
When  lowering,  a  dynamic  braking 
circuit  through  the  series  field  is  pro- 
vided on  all  positions.  Also  series  and 
parallel  resistors  are  used  on  all  posi- 
tions. The  motor  shunt  field  is  weak- 
ened on  the  4-5  point  so  that  a  sharp 
increase  in  speed  is  brought  about. 
However,  despite  this  increased  speed 
when  lowering  both  anchors,  a  safe 
overspeed  for  the  motor  and  windlass 
parts  is  not  exceeded.  Thus  the  drive 
and  the  personnel  are  protected,  a  con- 
dition not  necessarily  true  when  an- 
chors are  lowered  under  power  on  the 
straight  reversing  electrical  circuit. 

Warping  Operation 

The  weakened  shunt  field  and  the 
armature  series  resistors  limit  the  mo- 
tor torques  to  values  less  than  those 
obtained  for  anchor  handling.  Also, 
the  weakened  shunt  field  gives  a  high 
light  line  speed.  For  warping  the  mo- 
tor curves  are  identical  in  both  direc- 
tions of  rotation.  Point  one  gives  arma- 
ture shunting.  Point  two  opens  this 
shunted  connection.  Points  three  and 
four  reduce  the  value  of  the  armature 
series  resistance.  On  point  five  only  a 
small  amount  of  the  series  resistance  is 
left  in  the  circuit. 

Action  of  the  Jamming  Relay 

Only  a  part  of  the  ampere  turns  of 
the  jamming  relay  is  effective  in  the 
circuit  for  windlass  operation.  Under 
this  condition  the  relay  is  set  to  pick 
up  at  160  per  cent  of  normal  current 
during  hoisting.  This  will  insert  the 
armature  series  resistance  limiting  the 
torque  to  about  135  per  cent  of  normal 
for  standstill;  i.  e.  operation  along 
curve  three,  four  or  five  has  been  re- 
turned to  curve  two  at  the  point  where 
this  curve  crosses  the  zero  speed  base 
line.  If  the  torque  decreases  with  cor- 
responding reduction  in  current  to 
about  90  per  cent  of  normal,  the  step- 
back  relay  functions  to  permit  the  ac- 
celerating contactors  to  close  in  their 
regular  definite-time  sequence.  When 
lowering  the  anchors,  the  line  current 
is  not  high  enough  to  trip  the  jamming 
relay. 

The  motor  torques  required  for  an- 
chor handling  are  too  great  for  safely 
handling  the  warping  hawser.  These 


Diagram  plan  of  typical  windlass  shotving  location  of  limit  switches 


torques  will  break  the  hawser  in  the 
event  it  is  pulled  too  tightly  around 
the  gypsy  head. 

All  of  the  ampere-turns  of  the  jam- 
ming relay  are  effective  in  the  circuit 
for  the  warping  operation.  Under  this 
set-up,  the  relay  trips  if  the  motor  is 
running  in  either  direction  (on  curves 
three,  four  or  five,  and  at  a  torque  in 
excess  of  the  value  as  set  by  the  speci- 
fications. The  step-back  operation  is 
to  curve  two,  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  normal  motor  torque  at  standstill. 

S-witches  Select  Proper  Circuit 

The  automatic  selection  of  the  cor- 
rect circuit  to  give  either  the  windlass 
or  warping  operation  is  effected  by 
means  of  interlock  switches  mounted 
on  the  windlass  and  properly  pro- 
tected. 

The  windlass  characteristics  will  be 
secured  when  either  or  both  wildcats 
are  engaged,  and  the  warping  charac- 
teristics are  effected  only  when  both 
wildcats  are  disengaged.  There  are  two 
methods  of  obtaining  the  differentia- 
tion between  windlass  and  warping 
operations. 

(a)  Switch  Used  with  Locking  De- 
vice. 

The  operating  lever  of  the  interlock 
switch  may  be  in  the  neutral  position 
when  the  wildcat  is  locked  and  turned 


in  either  direction  when  the  wildcat  is 
unlocked.  Also  it  may  be  necessary  to 
mount  the  switch  so  that  the  arm  is 
depressed  when  the  wildcat  is  locked 
and  in  the  neutral  position  when  the 
wildcat  is  unlocked.  Either  make  or 
break  contact  within  the  limit  switch 
brings  about  the  desired  circuit  con- 
nection for  any  possible  mounting. 

( b )   Switch  Used  with  Hand  Brake. 

When  the  switch  cannot  be  operated 
conveniently  by  the  locking  device,  it 
may  be  mounted  near  the  handbrake 
so  that  the  switch  lever  is  operated  by 
movement  of  the  brake  band  or  link- 
age. This  method  is  valid  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  hand  brake  is  al- 
ways used  to  hold  the  wildcat  when 
the  latter  is  unlocked  from  the  drive 
shaft. 

If  the  power  fails  when  the  master 
controller  is  not  in  the  off  position,  the 
self-generating  dynamic  braking  cir- 
cuit will  close,  the  solenoid  brake  will 
set  and  the  motor  will  stop. 

This  dual  scheme  for  the  windlass 
drives  on  recent  U.  S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine vessels  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mod- 
ern improvement.  A  single  controller 
serves  automatically  the  two  purposes 
for  which  the  drive  is  intended;  i.  e. 
to  provide  the  dynamic  braking  circuit 
for  windlass  operation  and  the  straight 
reversing  circuit  for  warping. 
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PROM    THE 

P  ftC  I  F  I  C 
NORTHWEST 


by  T>aniel  L.  Pratt 


As  of  April  1  5th 


Expansion 

of  Shipyards 

The  addition  of  over  $20,000,000 
worth  of  orders  for  new  ships  to  Pacific 
Northwestern  yards  in  the  last  thirty 
days,  with  other  work  undoubtedly  in 
prospect,  is  not  only  taxing  present 
shipbuilding  facilities  but  also  making 
necessary  expansion  of  plants  already 
overtaxed  with  work  and  plans  just 
getting  under  way  on  new  contracts. 

The  award  of  a  new  contract  to  the 
Tacoma  plant  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding  Corp.  for  five  new  navy 
tankers  at  a  cost  of  $10,600,000,  ne- 
cessitates an  immediate  expansion  of 
this  already  large  institution  to  double 
its  capacity.  The  first  step,  increasing 
the  number  of  ways  from  two  to  four, 
is  already  under  way,  and,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  other  plant  expansion, 
the  plant  of  Sizer  &  Co.  on  the  Wapato 
waterway  has  been  purchased.  The 
size  of  shops  and  fabricating  buildings 
will  be  increased,  new  fitting  out  wharf 
built  and  other  facilities  added. 

It  is  also  announced  that  three  more 
shipways  will  be  added  to  the  plant  of 
the  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Co.  in  Port- 
land, giving  that  vard  a  total  of  eleven 


ways  instead  of  eight.  This  will  give 
the  plant  sufficient  capacity  to  launch 
43  ships  in  the  next  two  years,  and  in 
order  to  take  care  of  expansion,  the 
company  has  purchased  the  llj/2-acre 
Miller  tract  adjoining  the  ways  now 
built.  It  is  expected  that  an  order  for 
12  more  ships  will  be  added  to  those 
already  ordered,  probably  of  the  so- 
called  "Ugly  Duckling'"  type  being 
built  for  England. 

-Additions  to  the  facilities  of  the  As- 
sociated Shipbuilders  yards  on  Har- 
bor Island,  which  entailed  practically 
the  construction  of  a  new  plant,  are 
now  completed  and  the  company  is 
ready  to  lay  its  first  keel.  The  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Seattle 
plant,  is  now  complete  and  already  en- 
gaged in  construction.  The  Lake 
Washington  Shipyards  at  Houghton, 
near  Seattle,  is  carrying  on  a  $600,000 
plant  expansion  and  at  the  same  time 
carrying  on  its  immense  shipbuilding 
program.  The  Winslow  Marine  Rail- 
way &  Shipbuilding  Co.  is  nearing 
completion  on  the  conversion  of  ferries 
for  the  Black  Ball  Line  and  is  planning 
a  self-iinanced  plant  addition  to  take 
care  of  the  $8,000,000  order  it  has 


received  from  the  navy  for  four  steel 
mine  sweepers.  Other  shipyards  re- 
ceiving recent  orders  that  will  require 
additional  building  facilities  are:  Al- 
bina  Engine  &  Machine  Works, 
Portland,  which  will  build  four  sub- 
chasers; Commercial  Iron  Works, 
Portland,  seven  minesweepers;  As- 
toria Marine  Construction  Co., 
which  is  considering  acquiring  the  old 
McEachern  yard  to  handle  four  mine- 
sweepers; Kruse  &  Banks,  North 
Bend,  Ore.,  four  minesweepers;  J.  M. 
Martinac  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma, 
four  minesweepers;  Tacoma  Boat 
Building  Co.,  Tacoma,  four  mine- 
sweepers; Western  Boat  Building 
Co.,  Tacoma,  four  minesweepers. 

Army 

Terminal  Enlarged 

With  the  announcement  by  Maj.  R. 
H.  Wylie,  quartermaster  corps,  San 
Francisco,  that  virtually  all  army  sup- 
plies for  Alaska  will  hereafter  be 
shipped  from  Seattle  instead  of  from 
San  Francisco,  comes  a  statement  of 
plans  to  expend  nearly  five  million 
dollars  on   the  newly  acquired  army 


Building  several  ships  and  at  the  same  time 
expanding  the  plant  makes  Lake  Washing- 
ton Shipyards  at  Houghton,  Wash.,  one  of 
the  busiest  ship  construction  establishments 
in  the  Northwest 
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quartermaster  depot  in  Seattle  and  to 
make  it  a  permanent  base.  Two  million 
seven  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars 
is  needed  for  a  new  pier  and  transit 
shed  and  $2,000,000  more  for  a  new 
storage  house.  The  new  pier  will  re- 
place what  is  known  as  "Atlantic  A"' 
just  north  of  the  old  Pacific  Steamship 
pier  at  1519  So.  Alaskan  Way,  and  it 
is  expected  that  two  warehouses  will 
be  built  with  a  combined  floor  space  of 
approximately  a  million  square  feet, 
one  south  of  the  old  Pacific  S.  S.  Co. 
pier  and  the  other  to  the  north,  on  a 
tract  only  recently  taken  over  by  the 
government.  About  a  million  dollars 
has  already  been  spent  on  these  termi- 
nals since  the  army  acquired  them  last 
year.  Stringent  regulations  have  been 
put  into  effect  for  the  protection  of  the 
new  plant  and  a  high  steel  fence  has 
been  built  all  around  it.  Major  Wylie, 
when  in  Seattle  recently,  said  that  the 
army  has  at  its  disposal  twelve  trans- 
ports on  the  coast,  operated  by  civil 
service  employees.  By  loading  at  Se- 
attle instead  of  at  both  ports  as  hereto- 
fore, much  time  can  be  saved  and  an 
adequate  stream  of  supplies  can  be 
kept  flowing  between  the  Sound  and 
the  army  bases  in  Alaska. 

Navy 

Leases  Terminal 

In  order  to  provide  the  Navy  with 
increased  terminal  facilities,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  eastern  half  of  Pier 
41  has  been  leased  from  the  Port  of 
Seattle.  The  additional  berthing  space 
and  facilities  acquired  will  be  used  as 
an  operating  base  for  all  district  traffic. 
A  two-deck  shed  500  x  100  feet  is  pro- 
vided, giving  large  space  for  cargo 
storage  of  naval  supplies,  and  the  long, 
wide  dockage  facilities  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  Navy.  It  is  hinted  that  the 
terminal  may  later  be  expanded  into  a 
section  base  similar  to  that  of  the 
.Army.  Because  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment, the  American  Mail  Line  will  be 
forced  to  move  its  berthing  facilities  to 
the  west  side  of  Pier  41. 

Seattle 

Builds  New  Dock 

Keeping  in  step  with  the  other  ter- 
minal expansion  along  the  Seattle 
waterfront  necessitated  by  rapid  mili- 
tary and  commercial  expansion,  the 
Port  of  Seattle  started  driving  test 


piles  early  in  April  in  its  waterfront 
tract  at  Alaskan  Way  and  Connecticut 
Street,  preliminary  to  consideration  of 
its  plan  to  build  a  new  million-dollar 
terminal  there.  Smith  M.  Wilson, 
president  of  the  Port  Commission, 
stated  that  a  law  passed  by  the  last 
Washington  legislature  will  become  ef- 
fective in  June  permitting  the  port  to 
issue  improvement  bonds  to  improve 
its  property  in  connection  with  national 
defense  needs.  The  increase  of  business 
caused  by  national  defense  activity, 
Wilson  said,  keeps  their  present  termi- 
nals filled  to  capacity  and  another  ter- 
minal is  needed  badly.  A  complete  unit 
on  this  site,  with  piers  and  storage 
warehouses  would  cost  about  $5,500,- 
000,  but  it  is  believed  that  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $1,000,000  would  fill  re- 
quirements for  the  present  time. 

New 

Oil  Terminals 

New  oil  terminals  have  been  opened 
in  Seattle  recently  for  both  the  Rich- 
field Oil  Co.  and  the  Jobbers'  Petro- 
leum Co.  Using  the  new  Richfield  ter- 
minals for  the  first  time,  the  tanker  Pat 
Doheney  arrived  March  18th  from  Los 
Angeles  and  docked  there.  Although 
docking  facilities  are  fully  available, 
storage  tanks  and  buildings  on  the 
ten-acre  tract  will  not  be  completed, 
for  several  months.  When  completed, 
the  terminal  will  include  office  and 
shipping  supply  headquarters  and  20 
storage  tanks  capable  of  holding  500,- 
000  barrels  (42  gal.).  The  Jobbers' 
Petroleum  Co.  plant  was  also  used  for 
the  first  time  March  26th,  when  the 
tanker  J.  J.  Coney  tied  up  at  the  pier 
just  inside  the  Lake  Washington  canal 
locks,  where  the  plant  is  located.  The 
terminal  includes  a  two-story  office 
building,  storage  facilities  for  3,000,- 
000  gallons  of  gasoline  and  a  500-foot 
pier.  The  Jobbers'  Petroleum  Co.  is 
distributor  for  the  Hancock  Oil  Co., 
and  for  some  time  has  had  a  terminal 
in  Tacoma.  This  plant  has  recently 
been  greatly  overtaxed,  so  that  the  new 
$350,000  Seattle  plant  was  built  to 
take  care  of  an  expanding  business  in 
that  locality. 

And  Old  Timer 
Celebrates 

Capt.  James  Griffiths,  head  of 
James   Griffiths  &   Sons,  well-known 


Seattle  steamship  operator  and  ship- 
builders, on  March  19th,  at  a  quiet 
family  dinner,  celebrated  his  80th 
birthday.  Capt.  Griffiths  was  born  in 
England  in  1861  and  came  to  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  in  1885,  later  moving  to  Port 
Townsend  in  1888  and  to  Seattle  in 
1896.  In  point  of  years,  he  is  probably 
the  dean  of  all  shipping  men  living  on 
the  coast.  While  his  son,  Stanley  Grif- 
fiths, is  acting  as  the  executive  head  of 
the  Griffiths  interests,  the  captain  still 
comes  to  his  office  every  day  and  takes 
an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
various  companies,  which  include  the 
shipping  concern  of  James  Griffiths  & 
Sons,  the  Winslow  Marine  Railway  & 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Griffiths  &  Sprague 
Stevedoring  Co.,  and  other  concerns. 
The  shipping  company  at  the  present 
time  is  operating  five  vessels. 


With  nine,  or  more  than  half,  of  the 
ships  taken  for  the  Oriental  trade.  Pa- 
cific Coast  charters  during  March  to- 
taled sixteen. 

The  Port  of  Portland  dredge  was 
towed  to  Hawaii  by  the  tug  Seminole 
the  latter  part  of  April,  where  she  will 
be  engaged  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  defense 
work. 

Many  sturdy  diesel  fishing  vessels 
were  purchased  last  month  by  the 
Navy  on  Puget  Sound  and  added  to  the 
long  list  already  bought  there  for  pa- 
trol duty.  Practically  all  require  minor 
changes  and  will  be  protected  by  small 

guns. 

*     *     =f= 

The  Commodore  Shipping  Co.  has 

been  organized  at  Seattle  to  take  over 
and  operate  the  famous  old  schooner 
Commodore  which,  for  some  time  past, 
has  been  used  as  a  barge.  Operations 
will  be  managed  by  the  Olympic  Steam- 
ship Co.,  after  the  boat  has  been  re- 
rigged  and  put  in  first  class  shape. 

•^  i^  -^ 

Ships  of  the  American  Mail  Line 
will  bring  200,000  cases  of  canned 
pineapples  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  Seattle  for  transhipment  to  the  East. 
They  will  be  moved  in  lots  of  75,000 
cases  and  the  first  shipment  will  be  in 

(Page  72,  please) 
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PACIFIC 
SOUTHWEST 


by  K.  M.  Walker 


As  of  April  15th 


Gambling  Ship 
To  Toke  Wings 

The  gambling  ship  Rex,  now  tied  up 
in  Newport  Harbor,  is  to  have  the 
bulky  gambling  house  removed  and 
her  decks  cleared  for  deep-water  serv- 
ice once  more.  Built  in  Port  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  in  1887,  this  four-masted 
steel  ship  was  christened  Kenilworth 
and  was  on  the  Liverpool-San  F'ran- 
cisco  run  in  the  Waverly  Line  for  two 
years,  then  operated  by  the  Sewalls 
from  1890  to  1908  when  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  -Alaska  Packers  Associa- 
tion and  became  the  Star  of  Scotland. 

She  was  ravaged  by  fire  at  least 
tvvice  in  her  career  as  a  square  rigger: 
once  in  1899  at  Port  Costa,  after  which 
she  was  sold  to  Arthur  Sewall  and  Co. 
of  Bath,  Maine,  who  had  her  rebuilt 
as  a  four-masted  bark  by  the  L'nion 
Iron  Works  in  San  Francisco;  and 
again  on  a  voyage  out  of  Honolulu  for 
Xew  York  when,  in  the  South  Pacific, 
her  sugar  cargo  took  fire  and  her  mas- 
ter, first  mate  and  cabin  boy  were  suf- 
focated. 

When,  as  the  Star  of  Scotland,  she 
was  sold  to  a  gambling  syndicate,  her 
lofty  masts  and  spars  were  cut  down, 
an  ungainly  wooden  gambling  house 
built  the  full  length  from  forecastle  to 
poop  and  extending  out  each  side  on 
wide  sponsons,  and  she  was  renamed 
Rex.  After  two  brief  ventures  as  a 
gambling  barge,  anchored  off  the 
Southern  California  coast,  she  was 
towed  into  Newport  Harbor  where  she 
has  been  the  local  eyesore.  Now  she  is 
to  be  re-rigged  as  a  five-masted  schoon- 
er and  will  again  be  seen  in  Pacific 
Coast  ports  loading  lumber,  bringing 
in  sugar  from  the  Islands  or  nitrates 
from  Chile  or  any  of  the  multifarious 
burdens  borne  by  the  vanished  fleet  of 
coasting  schooners,  once  so  common 
on  the  West  Coast. 


"Star  of  India  rears  her  graceful  spars 
over  the  lumber  piles" 


Lumber  Cargoes 
Set  High  Mark 

Due  to  the  unprecedented  demand 
set  up  by  the  vast  Government  con- 
struction program  and  the  increased 
domestic  demand  created  by  the  heavy 
home  building  requirements,  lumber 
receipts  in  the  Port  of  San  Diego  are 
averaging  better  than  ten  million  feet 
a  month.  With  such  heavy  receipts  a 
serious  storage  problem  has  come  up 
and,  in  order  to  get  the  lumber  schoon- 
ers unloaded  and  away  for  another 
load,  it  has  become  necessary  to  close 
the  wide  Harbor  Drive  and  use  the 
boulevard  space  for  a  lumber  storage 
yard.  As  a  result  traffic  creeps  in  a 
trickle  around  stacked  lumber  while 
the    big    gasoline    lumber    "Hysters" 


wheel  frantically  in  a  futile  effort  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  sling  loads  coming 
out  of  the  steam  schooners. 

This  condition  is  not  confined  to  a 
small  area  but  includes  all  of  the  water- 
front from  the  Municipal  Center  to 
Broadway  and  on  the  south  side  from 
a  point  near  the  Coronado  Ferry  docks 
to  the  Campbell  Shipyard  where  the 
Star  of  India  pokes  her  spars  above  the 
ever-growing  lumber  stacks. 

Tualatin  at  San  Pedro 

The  big  steel  suction  dredge  Tuala- 
tin, owned  by  the  Hydraulic  Dredging 
Company,  was  towed  into  San  Pedro 
and  put  into  position  outside  Terminal 
Island  to  dredge  the  new  channel  into 
the  L'.  S.  Navy  graving  dock  under 
construction  on  the  island.  The  Tuala- 
tin has  been  engaged  in  widening  the 
San  Diego  Bay  entrance  channel  by 
cutting  off  the  westerly  tip  of  North 
Island  and  removing  the  remains  of 
the  old  Middleground  Shoal. 

New  Shrimp  Industry 
For  San  Diego 

The  Marine  Products  Company,  for 
many  years  a  tenant  of  the  Municipal 
Pier  No.  1,  have  moved  into  the  former 
.American  Agar  Company  plant  at 
Harasthy  and  Hancock  Streets  where, 
in  addition  to  producing  agar-agar 
from  the  Point  Loma  kelp  beds  under 
the  name  of  American  Agar  and  Chem- 
ical Company,  they  will  install  freez- 
ing and  cold  storage  equipment  to 
freeze  20  tons  of  shrimp  daily  and 
store  300  tons. 

Lucian  K.  Small,  i:)resident  of  the 
Marine  Products  Company,  states 
that  they  have  found  that  the  Gulf  of 
California  shrimp  are  generally  larger 
and  of  better  flavor  than  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  shrimp  and  that  this  is  a  rela- 
tively new  field.  They  plan  to  pack  and 
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ship  approximately  4000  tons  annu- 
ally and  will  devote  their  sales  efforts, 
for  the  time  being,  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
markets.  This  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  50,000  tons  of  shrimp  used  annu- 
ally in  the  United  States,  most  of  which 
is  supplied  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
packers,  but  the  better  size  and  quality 
gives  promise  of  increased  demand  in 
the  future. 

Intercoastal  Shipping 
Problem  Looms 

With  the  growth  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia ports  has  come  a  corresponding 
growth  in  freight  shipments  on  the  in- 
tercoastal ships,  instanced  by  the  rise 
of  an  average  of  300  tons  dropped  per 
ship  calling  in  San  Diego  to  an  average 
of  over  1000  tons,  and  a  demand  for 
more  tonnage  in  this  service.  Now  it  is 
proposed  to  transfer  coastwise  and  in- 
tercoastal ships  to  the  highly  essential 
overseas  trade  routes  or  possibly  to  the 
British  flag.  This  would  not  alone  de- 
prive the  port  facilities,  built  up 
through  long  years  of  planning  and 
hard  struggle,  of  a  large  part  of  their 
business  and  make  operation,  with  for- 
eign shipments  alone,  profitless  but 
would  mean  the  diversion  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  major  part  of  intercoastal 
cargoes.  This  would  be  difficult  busi- 
ness to  regain  when  the  emergency  is 
over  and  the  prospect  is  causing  con- 
siderable worry  in  the  realm  of  ship 
and  terminal  operators. 

This  gloomy  realization  apparently 
stemmed  from  the  meeting  in  Oakland 
during  ^larch  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Ad- 
visory Board,  in  cooperation  with  the 
California  Association  of  Port  Author- 
ities, when  the  problem  of  re-routing 
Oriental  cargoes  by  rail  across  the 
United  States  instead  of  via  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  as  heretofore,  was  placed 
under  consideration. 

San  Diego  Waterfront 
Improvements 

The  Harbor  Commission  has  under 
consideration  the  following  proposals: 

1 .  Construction  of  a  pier  at  the  foot 
of  Tenth  Street  for  general  industrial 
purposes.  This  is  becoming  an  acute 
need  with  the  acquisition  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  present  municipal  piers 
for  the  use  of  the  Navy. 

2.  Use  of  the  bulkhead  between 
Ninth  and  Columbia  Streets  as  a  quay 


by  means  of  dredging  the  3500-foot 
frontage.  The  development  of  more 
wharfage  is  necessary  with  the  removal 
of  existing  pier  facilities  from  public 
use. 

3.  Construction  of  a  vehicular  tube 
to  connect  San  Diego  and  Coronado. 
It  is  expected  that  ferry  interests  will 
fight  this  proposition  but  the  automo- 
bile traffic  is  too  slow,  with  the  waiting 
for  boats  and  the  necessarily  slow  run 
across  the  channel,  for  the  present-day 
tempo  of  traffic. 

New  Los  Angeles 
Shipyards 

Terminal  Island  is  humming  with 
industry.  Two  large  shipyards,  a  large 
Navy  aviation  training  establishment 
and  several  boat  builders'  expansion 
projects  have  provided  quite  an  army 
of  construction  mechanics  with  work. 
Practically  none  of  these  men  live  on 
Terminal  Island  and  the  morning  and 
evening  traftic  jams  are  becoming  very 
acute.  A  new  highway  approach  is  a 
very  necessary  improvement  and  the 
harbor  boards  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach  are  seriously  considering  various 
projects.  A  sub-channel  tunnel  would 
seem  to  be  the  real  answer,  rather  than 
another  bridge. 

The  California  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration is  constructing  a  six-way  yard  to 
build  24  emergency-type  ships  and 
will  be  working  about  6000  men  at 
peak.  The  Bethlehem  yard,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  island,  is  putting  in  three  or 
four  ways  for  torpedo  boats,  of  which 
they  have  ten  under  construction,  and 
they,  at  peak,  will  also  be  working 
about  6000. 


Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  is 
very  busy  at  the  Craig  yard  on  the 
mainland  of  Long  Beach.  Their  first 
ship,  the  Cape  Mendocino,  is  about 
ready  for  delivery  and  their  second, 
the  Agwiprince,  is  in  the  water. 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company  is  busily  getting  ready 
to  push  through  the  erection  of  three 
cargo  fleet  repair  ships. 

Yard  Notes 

The  Martinolich  Shipyard  launched 
its  first  hull  from  the  new  San  Diego 
yard  on  April  6.  This  vessel  started 
out  to  be  a  tuna  clipper  for  Manuel 
Machado,  Jr.,  but,  with  a  sister  hull 
started  at  the  same  time,  was  taken 
over  by  the  Navy  and  was  redesigned 
as  a  minesweeper.  Christened  Rhea  by 
Miss  iNIarjorie  Strong,  daughter  of  Lt. 
Comdr.  Ronald  T.  Strong,  the  vessel 
is  a  ninety-foot  hull  of  unusual  con- 
struction, being  double  planked  and 
steel  strapped. 

^:  *  =!= 

The  San  Diego  Marine  Construction 
Company  laid  the  keel  for  a  tuna  boat 
recently  and  has  the  vessel  well  in 
frame,  but.  unless  the  Navy  casts 
covetous  eyes  on  her,  the  construction 
is  liable  to  lag  as  this,  and  the  other 
boat  yards,  were  ordered  to  give  prior- 
ity to  the  naval  minesweeper  construc- 
tion and  conversion  plans.  This  yard 
has  new  contracts  for  four  large  mine 
sweepers  to  cost  a  total  of  $1,300,000 
and  which  contract  will  tax  their  fa- 
cilities and  personnel  to  the  limit.  The 
yard  is  being  enlarged  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  extending  the  east  fence  out 
into  the  area  which  appears  as  Harbor 
Drive  on  the  City  Development  plans. 


Lumber  piles  block  the  right  of  xvay  on  Harbor  Drive,  San  Diego 
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by  ''The  Chief'' 


"The  Chief's"  department  welcomes  questions — Just  write  "The  Chief," 
Pacific    Marine    Review,    5  00    Sansome   Street,    San    Francisco,   California 


Marine  Boilers 

XIV — EFFICIENCY 


QUESTION 
What    is    the    meaning    of    boiler 
efficiency? 

ANSWER 

A  good  boiler  is  more  eflicient,  in 
many  respects,  than  might  be  expected. 
But  the  meaning  of  "efficiency"  is  not 


so  clearly  understood  or  measured  as 
with  an  electric  machine  or  even  an 
engine  or  turbine. 

The  general  term  efficiency  means 
an  expression  of  the  effectiveness  with 
which  the  machine  or  unit  converts  the 
energy  put  into  it  into  that  which  is 
taken  out.  Thus  for  a  boiler,  the  pounds 


Thermodynamics  Next 

Beginning  w^ith  the  June  issue,  we  start  a  series  on  thermodynamics, 
the  theory  of  heat.  Without  some  practical  knowledge  of  heat  and 
its  profound  influence  on  our  everyday  life  on  the  job,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  the  meaning  of  and  reasons  for  the  changes  going 
on  in  the  marine  steam  and  diesel  plant. 

Why  raise  pressures,  temperatures,  why  reheat,  w^hy  bleed  steam 
from  turbine  and  thousands  of  such  questions  cannot  be  answ^ered 
by  the  simple  statement — to  increase  efficiency.  Only  a  know^ledge 
of  cycles  and  energy  transfer  can  satisfy  the  intelligent  engineer. 

Further  discussion  on  boilers  now  w^ould  be  incomplete  w^ithout 
thermodynamics.  We  could  describe  the  air  heaters,  economizers, 
superheaters,  high  temperatures,  reheaters  and  feed  heaters  in  vain 
without  heat  theory. 

It  w^ill  be  difficult  going  at  first,  but  w^e  promise  the  reader  that 
if  he  carries  on  through  the  start  that  a  glimpse  of  the  marvels,  the 
scientific  beauty,  the  all-inclusive  extent  of  thermodynamics  w^ill 
both  delight  and  satisfy  the  curious  engineer. 

The  pursuit  of  this  subject  customarily  is  open  only  to  those 
attending  colleges  or  special  schools  and  is  considered  by  most  as 
the  "toughest"  course  offered. 

THE  CHIEF. 


of  steam  taken  out  per  pound  of  oil 
put  in  would  be  a  ratio,  which  ex- 
presses the  efficiency  of  the  boiler. 
However,  this  ratio  is  limited  and  in- 
exact because  it  would  vary  for  differ- 
ent oils,  and  for  different  steam  condi- 
tions and  temperatures  of  feed  water. 
There  is  only  one  correct  way  to  ex- 
press boiler  effectiveness  and  that  is  to 
reduce  both  the  input  oil  and  output 
steam  into  the  same  unit  which  is  com- 
mon to  both,  and  correct  for  water  and 
air  input.  The  losses  should  also  be 
converted  into  this  unit  and  checked. 

QUESTION 
To  w^hat  common  factor  can  all 
the  elements  entering  into  boiler  ef- 
ficiency be  reduced? 

ANSWER 

Heat  is  the  thing  common  to  all  in- 
puts and  all  outputs  of  a  boiler.  The 
unit  of  heat  is  the  British  thermal  unit, 
or  Btu,  which  is  the  heat  that  will  raise 
a  pound  of  water  one  degree  F.,  or, 
more  exactly,  the  heat  to  raise  a  jmuukI 
of  water  from  U°  to  212°  F.  divided 
by  180. 

QUESTION 
What  are  some  standard  heat  con- 
tents   of    elements    entering    boiler 
calculations? 

ANSWER 

Our  heat  unit  can  express  the  value 
of  a  fuel.  Taking  fuel  oil,  for  instance, 
we  find  that  it  runs  about  18,600  Btu 
per  jiound  of  oil,  and  varies  from  18,- 
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000  to  19,000  Btu,  but  18,600  is  the 
standard  to  use  unless  the  exact  value 
is  known. 

Also  the  heat  in  the  steam  is  known 
from  the  steam  tables  since  water  at 
32°  F.  is  taken  as  zero,  and  at  212°  F. 
as  180  Btu  per  pound. 

Similarly,  the  heat  in  the  feed  and 
the  air  in,  or  the  stack  gases  out,  can 
be  expressed. 

QUESTION 
Ho^v  do  w^e  compute  efficiency  on 
a  heat  content  per  pound  basis? 

ANSWER 

We  charge  the  boiler  with  the  heat 
in  the  oil,  the  heat  in  the  feed  water, 
the  heat  in  the  intake  air,  not  including 
the  heat  in  the  air  furnished  by  com- 
bustion in  the  boiler  itself.  We  credit 
the  boiler  with  the  heat  in  the  steam 
out.   Then   efficiency   expressed  as  a 

,     .      ,  .     output  Btu 

decmial  is  -: 7; 

mput  Btu 

or  multiply  by  100  to  get  the  per  cent 

efficiency. 

QUESTION 

How^  is  the  boiler  efficiency  tested  ? 

ANSWER 

It  is  a  rather  difficult  and  elaborate 
test  to  actually  measure  the  efficiency 
of  a  boiler.  Many  readings  must  be 
taken  half  hourly  over  a  twelve-hour 
run  or  better.  Some  of  the  data  to  be 
taken  are: 

(a)  Quantities  or  flow  rate  of  all 
factors. 

(b)  Temperature  and  qualitv  of 
fuel. 

(c)  Humidity  and  temperature  of 
air. 

(d)  Feed  temperature. 

(e)  Combustion  air  temperature 
and  flow. 

(f)  Stack  gas  temperature,  COo 
and  CO  content. 

( g )  Steam  temperature,  steam  pres- 
sure and  many  other  factors. 

QUESTION 
Is  there  any  rough,  simple  method 
of  estimating  boiler  efficiency? 

ANSWER 

This  puts  the  study,  or  even  rough 
tests  of  boiler  efficiency,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  the  marine  operating  en- 
gineer. However,  there  is  a  method  by 
which  the  operating  engineer  can 
watch  his  boiler  efficiency.  It  is  based 
on  the  general  truth  that  if  there  were 
no  losses  the  output  would  be  equal  to 


the  input,  and  by  studying  losses  and 
subtracting  them  from  the  input,  we 
get  the  output  and  can  calculate  the 
efficiency. 

QUESTION 
What  are  the  boiler  losses? 

ANSWER 

The  losses  are  principally  in  the 
combustion  and  escape  out  the  stack. 
Radiation  heat  losses  are  also  impor- 
tant. 

QUESTION 

What  is  excess  air? 

ANSWER 

Combustion  losses  in  burning  oil  are 
in  general  due  to  either  too  much  air  or 
too  little  air.  The  air  delivery  must  be 
exactly  proportional  to  the  oil  feed.  If 
too  much  air,  the  excess  air  must  be 
heated  by  the  flame  and  passes  on  to 
stack,  cooling  the  hot  gas  in  the  fur- 
nace and  wasting  to  stack.  Excess  air 
is  very  deleterious  and  wasteful. 

QUESTION 

What  is  the  result  of  lack  in  air 

supply? 

ANSWER 

Air  deficiency  is  also  wasteful.  Com- 
plete combustion  converts  all  the  car- 
bon in  the  oil  to  carbon  dioxide  (CO2) 
the  natural  ash  or  product  of  combus- 
tion of  hydro-carbons  such  as  oil.  If 
there  is  a  lack  of  air,  the  oxygen  in  the 
air  will  be  used  up  before  all  the  carbon 

i^ncMiS  Air 

/o  .20    30    40    SO     U>    70    BO  90 


is  oxidized  into  COj.  Partially  oxidized 
carbon  is  CO,  a  poisonous  gas,  odor- 
less, colorless  but  lethal.  It  burns  with 
a  bluish  hot  flame  into  COo  if  addi- 
tional oxygen  is  available,  and  is 
raised  to  700  or  800°  F.  for  ignition. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  if  a 
flame  is  cooled  by  contact  with  a  water 
cooled  surface  the  gas  is  lowered  be- 
low the  ignition  temperature  of  CO  be- 
fore it  burns  and  we  have  only  a  partly 
burned  fuel. 

QUESTION 
What  is  the  short  method  for  es- 
timating boiler  performance? 

ANSWER 

If  allowances  are  made  for  the  va- 
rious losses  such  as  radiation,  fuel 
chemistry,  and  a  good  boiler  design  is 
involved,  it  seems  reasonable  that  by 
knowing  only  stack  temperature  and 
COj  per  cent  we  could  calculate  excess 
air  and  boiler  losses,  thus  efficiency. 
Knowing  the  fuel,  its  carbon  content 
per  pound,  and  air  and  its  carbon  con- 
tent per  pound,  we  may  calculate  the 
per  cent  of  COi-  in  the  combustion  gas. 

For  oil  the  percentage  runs  around 
14.5  to  16  depending  on  the  oil.  Good 
California  oil  should  show  16  per  cent 
on  perfect  combustion.  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  run  a 
furnace  at  this  figure  because  of  the 
(Page  73,  please) 
F<er<.t.nt 
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chart  for  estimating  boiler  performance 
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Manila  Rope 

II — BLOCKS  AND   TACKLES 


QUESTION 
HoT^'  much  leverage  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  parts  in  blocks 
and  falls? 

ANSWER 

This  depends  on  a  great  many  vari- 
ables such  as:  the  friction  in  the  blocks 
which  may  be  due  to  tightness  or  rope 
fit,  lacl<  of  lubrication  in  bearings,  or 
twisting  of  the  falls;  the  sequence  of 
reeving  rope  through  blocks;  or  the 
way  in  which  blocks  are  hung  and 
power  applied. 

In  general,  with  clean,  properly  lu- 
bricated blocks  of  adequate  diameter 
and  clearance,  hung  to  the  best  advan- 
tage and  with  a  straight  lift,  the  lever- 
age gained  will  be  approximately  tw'ice 
the  number  of  parts  plus  1.  For  ex- 
ample, a  three  part  purchase  or  two 
triple  blocks  would  give  a  lift  of  seven 
times  the  pull  on  the  hauling  part.  An- 
other simple  rule  is  that  the  leverage 
gain  is  equal  to  the  number  of  rope 
parts  at  the  moving  block  or  blocks. 

QUESTION 
What  are  the  mechanical  principles 
■which  govern  the  use  of  tackles? 

ANSWER 

A  tackle  is  any  combination  of  rope 
and  blocks  by  which  force  is  gained  in 
lifting  weights  or  pulling  against  re- 
sistance. The  most  simple  and  the  most 
ancient  machines  of  which  man  makes 


use  are  the  block,  the  wheel  and  axle, 
the  lever  and  the  wedge.  All  modern 
mechanical  machines  are  composed  of 
combinations  or  adaptations  of  one  or 
more  of  these  simple  appliances. 

Figure  2  illustrates  several  applica- 
tions of  simple  tackles  to  weight  lifting. 
In  each  case,  the  pull  at  P  is  one  pound 
and  that  pull,  assuming  the  blocks  to 
be  without  friction,  will  balance  or  lift 
the  weights  as  marked  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  case  the 
ratio  of  gain  is  the  number  of  parts  of 
the  rope  at  the  moving  block  or  blocks. 

If  now  we  raise  the  spring  balance 
by  a  pull,  we  find  it  still  registers  one 
pound  (disregarding  friction)  in  each 
case  but  there  are  different  distances 
moved  by  the  weight.  For  one  foot 
movement  of  the  one  pound  pull,  we 
get  results  as  follows:  on  the  fixed  one- 
sheave  block,  the  one  pound  weight 
raises  one  foot;  on  the  moving  one- 
sheave  block,  the  two  pound  weight 
raises  six  inches;  on  the  two  moving 
one-sheave  blocks  and  on  the  one  mov- 
ing two-sheave  block,  the  four  pound 
weight  inoves  three  inches. 

This  perfectly  illustrates  the  maxim 
that  no  mechanism  creates  energy  or 
power.  The  work  imparted  to  the  rope 
by  your  pull  is  equal  (disregarding 
friction)  to  the  work  imparted  to  the 
weight  by  the  rope.  Work,  in  the  me- 


Fig.2 

chanical  sense,  is  a  product  of  force 
multiplied  by  movement  and  is  mea- 
sured in  foot-pounds.  Thus,  in  the  four 
part  purchase,  the  movement  of  P 
through  one  foot  requires  one  foot- 
pound of  work.  The  movement  of  four 
pounds  through  3"  or  '4  foot  also  re- 
quires one  foot-pound  of  work. 

This  simple  illustration  shows  that 
if  a  tackle  or  any  mechanism  makes  a 
gain  in  one  factor  of  work  it  always 
loses  in  the  other  factor,  (iain  of  force 
always  means  loss  in  distance  or  speed, 
with  equal  work  or  power  supplied  by 
the  source. 

QUESTION 
What    are    the    principal    tackles 
used  at  sea? 
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ANSWER 

In  Figures  3-5  we  illustrate  the 
tackles  most  frequently  used.  The 
names  of  these  tackles  and  their  gains 
are  listed  below. 

Figure  3  left  to  right: 

Single  Whip — Gain  only  in  height  of 
lift  or  change  in  direction  of  pull. 

Double  Whip — Two  single  blocks, 
one  fixed,  one  moving.  Double  force 
gained. 

Gufi  Tackle — Two  single  blocks.  If 
lower  block  is  movable,  triple  force  is 
gained.  If  upper  block  is  movable, 
double  force  is  gained. 

Handy  Billy — A  double  block  with 
a  tail  and  a  single  block  with  hook. 
Force  gained  triple. 

Lufi  Tackle — A  double  hook-block 
and  a  single  hook-block.  Force  gained 
three  if  single  block  is  movable,  four 
if  double  block  is  movable. 

Figure  4  left  to  right  : 

Double  Tackle — Two  double  sheave 
hook-blocks.  Force  gained  four  or  five, 
depending  on  manner  of  application. 

Triple  Tackle — Two  three-sheave 
hook-blocks.  Force  gained  six  or  seven. 
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Single  Spanish  Burton — Two  single 
sheave  blocks  and  a  hook.  Force  gained 
three  times. 

Figure  5 : 

Two  forms  of  double  Spanish  Bur- 
ton— First  form  uses  three  single 
blocks,  as  shown ;  second  form  uses  one 
double  block  and  two  single  blocks. 
Force  gained  in  either  case  is  five  times. 
Spanish  Burtons  have  the  disadvan- 
tage that  the  whip  block  travels  down 
as  the  lower  block  comes  up  and  this 
limits  the  movement  of  the  lower  block 
to  less  than  half  that  allowed  by  the 
other  described  tackles. 

QUESTION 

What  is  the  best  way  to  run  a 
rope  through  blocks? 

ANSWER 

To  get  best  results  in  a  tackle,  the 
rope  should  be  run  or  rove  through  a 


multiple  part  block  so  that  the  hauling 
and  the  standing  parts  of  the  rope  come 
in  the  middle  sheave  holes.  Directions 
for  this  process  are  to  be  found  in  all 
books  on  seamanship.  Here  is  one  from 
NichoUs's  "Seamanship  and  Nautical 
Knowledge,"  which  tells  us  the  best 
method  of  getting  this  result  with  a 
triple  tackle. 

"Place  the  two  blocks  on  deck  with 
the  tails  of  the  blocks  towards  each 
other.  The  one  to  take  the  hauling  and 
standing  parts  of  the  fall  should  have 
a  good  becket  or  eye  in  the  tail,  and 
should  be  laid  on  its  edge  having  the 
swallows  up  and  down.  (Call  this  No.  1 
block.)  The  other  one  should  be  laid 
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on  its  cheek  having  the  swallows  paral- 
lel to  the  deck.  Lay  the  blocks  close  to- 
gether and  stand  in  line  with  them, 
having  No.  1  furthest  away  from  you. 

"Take  the  end  of  the  fall  from  the 
coil  and  reeve  it  downwards  through 
the  middle  sheavehole  of  No.  1  block, 
then  from  right  to  left  through  the 
lower  sheavehold  of  the  other  block, 
then  upwards  through  the  left  hand 
sheavehole  of  No.  1  block,  and  from 
left  to  right  through  the  top  sheavehole 
in  the  other  block. 

"You  should  not  go  wrong  now  as 
there  is  only  one  vacant  sheavehole  in 
No.  1  block  (the  right  hand  one). 
Reeve  downwards  through  this,  then 
from  right  to  left  through  the  middle 
sheavehole  in  the  other  block,  making 
the  end  fast  to  the  tail  of  No.  1  block." 

Illustrations  used  in  this  article  are  from  N'ichoUs's 
••Staiiiaiisliip  and  Nautical  Knowledge." 
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(Continued  from  page  43) 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  double 
bottom  structure. 

The  Builders 

The  record  time  in  which  the  Cape 
Alava  was  built  by  the  Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding  Corp.  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  considered  that 
the  builders  were  also  engaged  part  of 
the  time  in  finishing  a  new  shipyard. 
It  was  only  1 1  months  from  the  time 
that  ground  was  broken  for  the  Ta- 
coma  plant,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Todd 
jtlant  of  World  War  days,  until  the 
launching  of  the  Cape  Alava  took 
place.  R.  J.  Lamont,  president  of  the 
company,  gives  all  the  credit  to  Walter 
L.  Green,  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pan\-  and  general  manager  of  the  Ta- 
coma  plant,  Charles  D.  Gillet,  the 
chief  engineer,  and  a  loyal  staff  of 
assistants  who  accomplished  the  job 
so  thoroughly  and  expeditiously. 

At  the  same  time  that  Cape  Alava 
was  being  built,  work  has  been  going 
forward  on  the  four  other  C-l-B  ves- 
sels and  other  types  under  contract. 
Four  out  of  the  five  C-l-Bs  have  al- 
ready been  launched,  the  last  one  be- 
ing the  Cape  Fairweather  on  April 
9th.  Cape  Flattery  is  almost  ready  for 
delivery  and  Cape  Cleare  is  coming  up 
The  Tacoma  yard  is  also  building  si.x 
C-3  steamers  and  has  recently  taken  a 
contract  for  five  big  naval  tankers  to 
cost  about  $2,250,000  each.  The  Seat- 
tle yard  of  the  company,  just  finished, 
has  a  contract  for  $175,000,000  worth 
of  destroyers. 

The  Operators 

When  the  Cape  Alava  sailed  from 
Seattle  on  her  first  trip  to  the  Orient, 
the  event  marked  a  new  milestone  in 
the  long  history  of  Puget  Sound-Ori- 
ental commerce,  as  being  the  first  of 
eight,  modern,  fast  vessels  which  will 
be  operated  on  this  run  by  the  Ameri- 
can Mail  Lines.  The  reorganization  of 
this  company,  which  had  been  out  of 
business  during  1938  and  1939,  thus 
depriving  North  Pacific  ports  of  an 
American-owned  line  to  the  Orient, 
made  possible  only  a  year  ago,  the  re- 
sumption of  service  on  this  important 
trade  route.  The  company  with  two 


Vilot  house  on  Motorship  Cape  Alava 


motorships  and  four  turbine  vessels 
allocated  to  them  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  with  the  promise  of  the 
newer  vessels,  two  C-l-Bs  and  six  C-2s, 
as  soon  as  they  could  be  completed. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the 
American  Mail  Lines,  the  company 
passed  entirely  under  the  control  of 
Pacific  Northwest  owners  and  oper- 
ators. The  present  officers  are: 

Lawrence  Calvert,  Seattle,  presi- 
dent; Earl  D.  Doran,  Seattle,  A.  R. 
Lintner,  Seattle,  Ross  McTntvre,  Port- 


land and  Richard  J.  Reynolds  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C,  vice-presidents;  S. 
L.  Barnes  of  Seattle,  secretary;  R.  B. 
Bush,  Seattle,  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer;  W.  L.  Williams,  Seattle,  as- 
sistant secretary;  and  H.  G.  Rowland, 
Seattle,  assistant  treasurer. 

Directors:  S.  L.  Barnes,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Lawrence  Calvert,  Earl  S. 
Doran,  T.  F.  Gleed,  Andrew  Sters  (all 
of  Seattle) ;  Ross  INIcTntyre  and  J.  S. 
Campbell  of  Portland;  Ralph  Shaffer 
of  Tacoma;  Richard  J.  Reynolds  of 
Winston-Salem. 
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June.  This  is  the  first  Philippine 
canned  pineapple  ever  shipped  to  Pu- 
get Sound.  Singapore  pineapple  has 
also  been  arriving  in  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
in  American  Mail  vessels  for  trans- 
shipment to  Eastern  Canada. 

Lake  Union  Drydocks,  Seattle, 
will  repair  the  U.  S.  Survey  ship  J.  B. 
Cavanaugh  at  a  cost  of  $8,618  .  .  . 
Albina  Engine  Works  of  Portland 
will  repair  the  U.  S.  Dredge  Pacific 
at  a  cost  of  $10,327  ..  .  Chartering  of 
the  Mary  D.  and  the  motorship  Clive- 
don  l)y  the  Alaska  Line  from  the  Pa- 
cific American  Fisheries  is  announced 
.  .  .  The  Foss  tugboat  Justine  is  en 
route  on  a  4,325-mile  voyage  to 
Midway  Island,  where  she  will  remain 
for  a  year  aiding  in  the  construction  of 
a  new  airbase  .  .  .  The  old  windjammer 
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W.  H.  Smith  has  been  sold  by  the 
Alaska  Salmon  Co.  to  eastern  inter- 
ests. The  same  people  also  acquired 
the  aged  sailing  ships  Tango  and  Rex 
.  .  .  U.  S.  .\rmy  engineers  do  not  favor 
a  proposal  to  improve  the  Columbia 
River  and  create  a  port  at  North 
Bonneville,  Wash.,  feeling  that  traffic 
development  does  not  warrant  it. 

Sale  of  the  Ruth  Alexander  to 
Wallem  &  Co.  of  Shanghai  brought  to 
the  mind  of  many  mariners  on  the 
Coast  Capt.  Fred  I.  Nystrom,  who 
for  so  many  years  commanded  her. 
Capt.  Nystrom  is  now  in  command  of 
the  Admiral  "Williams,  a  freighter 
operating  from  British  Columbia  ports 
to  Mexico,  the  South  Seas  and  .Aus- 
tralia. .  .  .  John  Barthrop,  former 
district  freight  agent  of  the  McCor- 
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mick  Steamship  Co.,  who  entered  the 
army  as  a  lieutenant  reservist  in  the 
Coast  Artillery,  already  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain  .  .  . 
Oscar  E.  Olson,  formerly  partner  in 
the  Olson  &  Sunde  Marine  Works, 
has  retired  from  the  firm  and  has 
formed  a  new  partnership  with  Carl 
B.  Winge.  The  firm  is  working  on  navy 
conversion  contracts  and  has  also  made 
proposals  for  the  construction  of  mine- 
sweepers .  .  .  John  L.  Moore  has  been 
appointed  general  agent  for  the  Ameri- 
can Mail  Line  in  Tacoma.  Moore  has 
been  president  of  the  J.  L.  Moore  Ship- 
ping Co..  an  agency  firm  .  .  .  Roy  S. 
Wintemute,  formerly  at  Seattle  as 
vice  president  of  the  General  Steam- 
ship Corporation,  has  accepted  a  po- 


sition as  manager  of  the  Siegfried 
Olson  Line's  Steamship  department. 
.  .  .  Capt.  George  Con-way,  Columbia 
River  bar  pilot,  told  the  Oregon  pilot 
commission  that  faulty  steering  appa- 
ratus and  slowness  of  the  crew  in  un- 
derstanding his  orders  caused  the 
grounding  of  the  Vazlav  Vorovsky 
on  Peacock  Spit  .  .  .  John  Carmoda, 
executive  assistant  to  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Mail  Line,  of- 
ficially took  delivery  of  the  Cape  Alava 
for  the  company  when  she  was  for- 
mally turned  over  at  Tacoma  by  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
Present  also  for  the  American  Mail 
were  F.  H.  Howard,  port  superinten- 
dent, and  Capt.  John  Smith  who  will 
command  the  vessel. 
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tion  and  turbulence  created  by  the 
e.xhauster  is  sufficient  to  vaporize  the 
small  amount  of  liquid  left  at  the 
bottom  and  wetting  the  tank  walls. 
After  the  air  has  been  renovated  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  (three  to 
five,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
plates  and  the  type  of  product) ,  a  man 
can  enter  the  tank  and  complete  the 
job  by  giving  a  final  cleaning  with  the 
broom.  If  any  liquid  is  left  on  the 
bottom,  it  is  swept  toward  the  bell- 
mouth,  where  it  will  rapidly  evaporate, 
due  to  the  suction  of  the  exhauster, 
which  in  the  meantime  is  kept  in  con- 
tinuous operation. 

Safety 

The  oil  industry  is  static  electricity 
conscious,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
static  electricity  can  be  generated  by  a 
high  velocity  steam  jet.  It  is,  therefore, 
logical  to  question  the  safety  angle 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  a  steam 
jet  exhauster  on  board  an  oil  tanker. 
Authoritative  sources  discount  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  creation  of  static  charges 
in  the  conditions  existing  in  such  an 
installation. 

The  separation  of  electric  charges 
would  occur  the  moment  the  steam 
leaves  the  nozzle.  No  charge  could 
accumulate  on  the  exhauster,  on  ac- 
count of  the  impingement  of  steam 
on  the  diffuser,  because  the  exhauster 
itself  is  grounded  through  the  con- 
necting piping.  A  charge  could   the- 


oretically be  accumulated  on  an  in- 
sulated object  directly  in  the  path  of 
the  steam.  But  the  insulation  should  be 
so  good  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  such  a  condition  could  come  to 
exist.  The  only  object  which  could 
possibly  be  in  the  path  of  the  jet  is  the 
hand  rail,  and,  usually,  even  this  is 
cleared  by  the  jet  because  of  the  great- 
er height  of  the  exhauster.  If  past  per- 
formance has  any  value,  the  100  per 
cent  safety  record  of  the  existing  in- 
stallation should  speak  for  itself.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  exhauster  method  of 
gas-freeing  is  rapidly  being  accepted 
in  other  branches  of  the  oil  industry  as, 
for  instance,  for  the  cleaning  of  storage 
tanks,  of  truck  tanks  or  fractionating 
towers.  The  method  is  so  convenient 
that  when  steam  is  not  available, 
compressed  air  is  at  times  used  with 
equally  satisfactory  results. 
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inability  to  present  all  the  available 
carbon  to  all  the  available  oxygen 
while  they  are  both  hot  in  the  flame. 
Some  carbon  or  CO  is  bound  to  escape 
the  flame  envelope  or  some  unused 
o.xygen  will  get  away,  and,  of  course, 
when  cooled  to  hot  gas  temperatures, 
they  will  not  unite.  Thus,  to  avoid  un- 
used oxygen  and  excess,  it  is  best  to  op- 


erate the  stack  gases  at  14  to  14.5  per 
cent  COo.  This  will  mean  a  minimum 
of  CO  and  of  excess  air. 

Then,  if  we  hold  the  optimum  per 
cent  COo,  and  keep  the  stack  tempera- 
ture to  a  minimum  practical  value,  we 
have  the  best  efficiency  possible. 

As  stack  temperature  goes  up  or  COo 
goes  down,  the  efficiency  goes  down. 
This  explains  why  modern  plants  have 
an  instrument  to  indicate  or  apparatus 
to  measure  COo  per  cent  and  stack 
thermometers. 

The  accompanying  chart  has  been 
prepared  to  correlate  these  several  fac- 
tors into  terms  of  efficiency  and  also  to 
indicate  the  excess  air  in  per  cent  and 
weight  of  stack  gas  per  pound  of  fuel 
burned. 

This  chart  assumes  a  reasonably 
efficient  boiler,  with  air  in  at  blowers  of 
100°  F.,  humidity  of  80  per  cent  rela- 
tive and  fuel  temperature  normal. 
Reasonable  allowances  are  made  for 
radiation  and  unaccountable  losses  of 
approximately  4  per  cent.  The  fuel  oil 
is  assumed  to  be  18,600  Btu  per  pound, 
having  the  following  analysis: 

Carbon 88% 

Hydrogen    10.75% 

Sulphur 75% 

Nitrogen    25% 

Oxygen    25% 

To  use  this  chart,  measure  stack 
temperature  and  COo  per  cent.  Enter 
chart  at  the  COo  scale  at  the  right,  say 
10  per  cent.  Follow  this  line  horizon- 
tally to  the  left  until  it  intersects  the 
excess  air  curve,  about  60  per  cent  in 
this  case.  Then  move  vertically,  either 
up  or  down,  to  the  proper  diagonal  line 
marked  flue  gas  temperature,  say  525° 
F.  for  this  case.  Then  move  to  the  left 
horizontally  to  the  left  hand  scale 
marked  boiler  efficiency  and  read  per 
cent  efficiency. 

This  chart  could  not  be  used  for 
coal  or  for  oil  varying  too  widely  from 
a  standard  marine  fuel  oil. 

It  is  of  value  to  study  this  chart  and 
note  how  the  efficiency  varies  with 
stack  temperature  and  that  this  varia- 
tion increases  rapidly  as  we  have  not 
only  high  stack  temperature  but  also 
excess  air.  This  chart  does  not  cover 
the  excess  fuel  or  black  smoke  condi- 
tions, as  some  measure  of  the  weight  of 
unburned  carbon  would  have  to  be 
made. 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mflKinG 


LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


Five  Bulk 
Cargo  Carriers 

Contracts  for  the  construction  of 
five  bulk  ore  freighters,  largest  ever 
built  on  the  Great  Lakes,  have  been 
announced  by  A.  H.  Ferbert,  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.  (U.  S. 
Steel  subsidiary ) .  Three  of  the  vessels 
will  be  built  by  the  Great  Lakes  Engi- 
neering Works,  River  Rouge,  Mich., 
and  two  by  the  American  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

The  following  are  the  principal 
characteristics: 

Length  overall  640' 

Length  on  keel 614' 

Breadth    67' 

Depth   35' 


Draft,  loaded  (maximum) .  .  .  .23'10" 
Cargo  capacity,  maximum  .  1  7.500  tons 

Propulsion  will  be  through  a  single 
screw  driven  by  double  reduction 
geared  turbines  developing  a  normal 
shp  of  4000  at  90  rpm  and  a  maximum 
of  4400  shp  at  93  rpm.  Loaded  speed  in 
deep  water  will  be  about  13  mph. 
Steam  at  the  throttle  will  be  400  psi 
pressure  and  750°  F.  with  a  vacuum  of 
28^/2  in.  Two  water  tube  boilers,  coal 
fired  by  mechanical  spreader  type 
stokers  and  equipped  with  full  auto- 
matic combustion  control  will  generate 
the  steam. 

Auxiliaries  and  deck  machinery  will 
be  electrically  driven.  Light  and  auxil- 
iary power  will  be  furnished  by  two 
325  kw  turbo-generators  having  the 
same  steam  conditions  as  the  main  unit. 
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AS  TO  TYPE 

AND 

PROPELLING 

POWER 

Type 

No. 

Gross  Tons 

(Est.) 

Steam 
No.         H.  P. 

Turbo-Electric 
No.       H.  P. 

No. 

Diesel 

H.  P. 

Diesel  Electric 
No.         H.  P. 

Cargo 

362 

2.523,680 

335 

1,132,000 

— 

— 

27 

141.400 

— 

— 

Passenger 

25 

223,600 

21 

177,800 

— 

— 

4 

34.000 

— 

— 

Tanker 

69 

658,460 

58 

414,900 

4 

20.000 

7 

34.300 

— 

— 

Tug 

26 

4,675 

3 

3.000 

— 

— 

23 

17,920 

— 

— 

Towboat 

10 

3,710 

1 

1,500 

— 

— 

9 

9,152 

— 

— 

Ferry 

2 

2,240 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1.900 

Mine  Layer 

8 

6.560 

8 

12.000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Trawler 

7 

2.090 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

4,475 

— 

— 

Survey  Vessel 

2 

1.480 

1 

2,000 

— 

— 

1 

300 

— 

- 

Work  Boat 

1 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

100 

— 

— 

Hopper  Barge 

23 

8,625 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oil  Barge 

19 

9,750 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cargo  Barge 

48 

25.755 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Coal  Barge 

2 

730 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dredge 

1 

1,800 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

Yacht 

1 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Totals 

606 

3,473,225 

425     1,743,200 

4 

20.000 

79 

241,647 

2 

1.900 

New  Ways 

For  Emergency  Ships 

Contracts  for  i2  of  the  56  ways, 
authorized  in  the  program  announced 
by  the  President  on  April  4,  to  build 
ships  under  provisions  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Bill,  have  been  awarded  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  cleared 
with  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, it  was  announced  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission  April  16. 

These  i2  new  ways  are  to  be  located 
in  eight  existing  shipyards  on  both 
ocean  coasts  and  the  Gulf  Coast. 

No.  of 

Same  and  Place  Ways 

California  Shipbuilding  Corp 6 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp 3 

Portland,  Ore. 
Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corp 6 

Richmond,  Calif. 
Houston  Shipbuilding  Corp 3 

Houston,  Texas 
North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Corp....     3 

Wilmington,  \.  C. 
Bethiehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc 3 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp..  .  .      5 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
Pcnns.\lvania  Shipyards,  Inc 3 

Beaumont,  Texas 

Five  Tankers  for  Tacoma 

The  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Tacoma,  Washington, 
was  awarded  a  contract  .April  7  by  the 
Xavy  Department  for  the  construction 
of  five  twin  screw,  diesel-propelled 
gasoline  tankers.  This  contract  was  let 
on  a  cost-plus-fixed  fee  basis,  the  esti- 
mated cost  per  vessel  being  52,000,000 
exclusive  of  the  fi.xed  fee  of  j^I 20,000 
per  ship.  The  tankers  will  be  309'6" 
overall,  about  2300  dwt  and  will  have 
a  speed  of  14  knots. 


Self-Propelled  Vessels  —  512  —  3.426.525  gross  tons  —  2,006.747  H.  P. 
Non-Propelled  Vessels  —    94  —        46.700  gross  tons 


Huge  Order  for 
Emergency  Ships 

Contracts  for  184  ships  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $364,800,000  have  been 
awarded  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  cleared  with  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management,  it  was  announced 
by  the  Commission  April  18.  These 
transactions  by  the  Commission  com- 
plete within  two  weeks  of  the  date  of 
the  announcement  by  the  President  of 
the  second  emergency  212-ship  pro- 
gram, the  arrangements  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  necessary  shipyard  facilities 
and  the  bulk  of  the  ships. 

Of  the  184  vessels,  112  are  of  the 
emergency  type  of  cargo  carrier  of  ap- 
proximately 10,000  dwt.  Under  the 
first  emergency  program,  200  of  this 
same  type  have  been  ordered. 

The  other  12  ships  included  in  the 
awards  announced  recently  are  single- 
screw  high  -  speed.  Commission  -  de- 
signed tankers  of  16,000  dwt  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company,  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  cost  approximately 
$180,000,000.  [Ed.  Note— This  is  one 
of  the  largest  single  contracts  let  for 
this  type  of  ship  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  | 

Contracts  for  the  1 1 2  emergency 
cargo  carriers,  to  cost  approximately 
$  1 84,800,000,  were  awarded  as  follows : 

No. of    Contract 
Company  Ships        Cost 

So.  Portland  Shipbuilding 

Corp.,  So.  Portland.  Me.     16     .$26,400,000 

Bethlehem-Fairfield    Ship- 
yard, Baltimore,  Md..  .  .      12       19,800,000 

No.  Carolina  Shipbuilding 

Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.      12       19.800,000 

Houston  Shipbuilding 

Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.      12        19,800,000 

California  Shipbuilding 

Corp.,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal.     24       .^9,600,000 

Richmond  Shipbuilding 

Corp.,  Richmond,  Cal..      24       ,^9,600,000 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp., 

Portland,  Ore 12       19,800.000 

G.  E.  Turbine  Production 
Ahead  of  Schedule 

Production  of  turbines,  vital  to  de- 
fense for  propulsion  of  merchant  and 
naval  vessels  as  well  as  the  generation 
of  electric  power  on  land,  is  ahead  of 
schedule  at  General  Electric,  it  was 
disclosed  by  Charles  E.  Wilson,  presi- 
dent, at  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
pany's annual  stockholders'  meeting 
at  Schenectady,  April  15. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  said  that  the  com- 
pany is  up  to  schedule  on  a  large  share 
of  its  other  production. 


"NIKELADIUM 
Steel 
FLANGED     FITTINGS 

Manufactured  to  A.S.A.  Standords  B16E— 1939 
Steel  Specification  ASTM  A157-C1 

Manufactured  of  Carbon  Moly  Steel  with  tensile  strength  of  90,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  Tested  to  three  times  the  stated  working  pressure 
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2444  SO.  ALAMEDA  STREET      ^^^^^^     "-OS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

FLANGE      FITTINGS       fat      Zoen4f.       INSTALLATION 

At  the  stockholders'  meeting,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  company  had  $500,- 
000,000  worth  of  orders  on  hand,  three- 
quarters  of  which  are  for  national  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  there  were 
105,000  employees  on  the  company's 
payroll  as  of  April  15,  and  that  more 
were  being  added  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
per  week.  There  are  more  employees 
on  the  company's  payroll  now  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history. 

The  turbines  which  G-E  manufac- 
tures for  ship  propulsion  deliver  in 
some  cases  more  than  50,000  horse- 
power each.  The  company  also  manu- 
factures the  reduction  gears,  some  of 
which  weigh  as  much  as  70,000  pounds 
and  measure  up  to  18  feet  in  diameter, 
for  the  marine  propulsion  sets. 

Coast  Guard  Opens 
Bids  for  Cutters 

A  single  bid  on  a  fixed  price  basis 
was  received  at  Coast  Guard  Head- 
quarters upon  the  opening  of  bids  for 
the  construction  of  three  327-foot  cut- 


ters of  a  t\pe  similar  to  the  largest 
cutters  now  in  service.  This  bid,  in  the 
amount  of  $4,362,000  for  each  cutter, 
was  submitted  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works 
Corporation,  of  Bath,  Maine,  the  time 
for  delivery  being  41  months.  The 
Pusey  and  Jones  Corporation,  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  while  not  bidding 
on  a  fixed  price  basis,  submitted  an 
estimate  of  $3,625,200  per  ship.  They 
would  require  28  months  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  vessel,  31  months  for 
the  construction  of  2  and  36  months 
for  the  construction  of  3  vessels. 

The  Bath  Iron  Works  also  sub- 
mitted with  their  fixed  price  bid,  an 
estimate  of  $4,062,000  per  ship,  on  an 
adjusted  price  basis. 

The  327  foot  cutters,  for  which  the 
Coast  Guard  solicited  bids,  will  be  steel 
ships  of  2,216  tons  displacement,  en- 
gines of  6,500  shaft  horsepower,  and 
with  a  draft  of  about  12  feet.  The  ves- 
sels will  be  practically  identical  with 
the  seven  largest  cutters  which  the 
Service  now  operates  on  ocean  going 
duties. 
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Ingalls  Delivers  Mormactide 


The  Mormactide.  Moore-McCor- 
mack  Line's  freighter,  is  the  latest  ves- 
sel out  of  The  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Corporation's  Pascagoula.  Mississippi, 
yard  and  the  third  to  be  completed  by 
this  company  under  I'nited  States 
Maritime  Commission  contract.  She 
was  launched  October  12,  1940  and 
was  delivered  about  the  middle  of 
April. 

The  Mormactide  is  similar  in  size, 
design  and  engine-power  to  the  other 
ships  turned  out  at  Pascagoula,  being 
of  the  new  all-welded  type  of  construc- 
tion with  double  reduction  geared 
steam  turbine,  single  screw  drive.  She 
is  expected  to  match  the  record  set  up 
by  the  Mormacmoon,  which  in  a  25- 
hour  run  made  48.S  miles,  or  a  19..S 
knot  average.  Between  Montevideo 
and  Trinidad,  a  distance  of  4,1 5 1  miles, 
the  Mormacmoon  averaged  17.9  knots 
on  28'4"  draft,  and  used  .908  barrel  of 
fuel  oil  per  mile.  This  fuel  consumption 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  other 
C-3  type  Maritime  Commission  ves- 
sels. 

The  Mormactide  is  the  second  in 
the  South  American  trade  equipped 
with  a  cargo  air-conditioning  system. 
Of  the  Maritime  Commission "s  C-3  de- 
sign, .she  is  492  feet  overall,  with  a 
beam  of  69'6"  and  a  depth  of  33'6". 
She  is  of  12,510  deadweight  tons,  7,753 
gross  tons,  and  has  a  cargo  capacity  of 
720.000  bale  cubic  feet  including  40,- 
000  feet  of  refrigerated  .space.  Accom- 
modations are  provided  for  12  pas- 
sengers. 


All-ii  elded  hull  cargo  steamer  Mormactide 


The  designed  sea  speed  is  16^ 
knots,  although  almost  a  knot  and  a 
half  more  was  developed  continuously 
in  loaded  condition  on  the  sister  ship's 
maiden  voyage.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Mormactide  made  a  speed  of  20.6 
knots,  when  developing  10.480  shp  on 
her  recent  trial  trip. 

Steam  Engines  for 
312  Standardized  Ships 

Contracts  for  virtually  all  of  the 
propulsion  engines  for  312  standard- 
ized cargo  .ships  to  be  built  under  the 
emergency  program  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  have 
been  awarded. 

These  engines  are  of  the  triple-ex- 
pansion reciprocating  type  with  an  in- 
dicated 2500  horsepower,  which  will 
give  the  cargo  ships  a  normal  speed  of 
10  to  11  knots. 

Contracts  provide  for  delivery  of 
the  engines  at  stated  intervals  through- 
out an  18-month  period.  Contracts  are 
still  pending  with  one  or  two  other 
manufacturers. 

Plants  to  which  contracts  have  been 
awarded  are:  Alabama  Marine  Engine 
Co..  Birmingham,  Alabama.  12  en- 
gines; Harrisburg  Foundry  and  ^la- 
chinery  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 
20:  Astoria  Marine  Iron  Works.  As- 
toria, Oregon,  10;  General  Machinery 
Corp.  (Hooven,  Owens  &  Rentschler 
Co.).  Hamilton,  Ohio,  60:  W'orthing- 
ton  Pump  and  Machinery  Co.,  Har- 
rison, New  Jersev,  36;  Filer  Si  Stow- 
ell  Co..  Milwaukee.  Wi.sconsin.  12; 
Joshua  Hen(l\-  Iron  Works,  Sunn\vale. 


California,  112;  Ellicott  Machine 
Corp.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  20;  To- 
ledo Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
6;  Clark  Bros.,  Olean.  New  York,  14. 
Total  302. 

Under  the  Emergency  Shipbuilding 
Division  of  the  Commission,  there  are 
being  constructed  the  200  ships  in- 
cluded in  the  original  program  and  the 
1 1 2  additional  authorized  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  construction  for  (Jreat  Brit- 
ain. This  does  not  include  60  ships  for 
which  the  British  Government  has 
contracted  directly  with  American 
shipbuilders. 

The  original  200  ships  are  to  be  con- 
structed on  51  ways  in  seven  new  ship- 
yards which  are  already  far  along  in 
process  of  building.  The  additional 
112.  according  to  the  Commission's 
plans,  are  to  be  constructed  on  ship- 
ways  to  be  added  to  these  new  yards 
insofar  as  possible. 

Dutch  Indies  Order 
Enterprise  Engines 

The  Xetherland  Indies  government 
has  ordered  twenty-nine  marine  diesel 
engines  from  the  Enterprise  F^ngine 
and  Foundry  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  was  announced  by  Charles 
G.  Cox,  vice  president  and  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Company.  Totaling  18,680 
hp.  the  engines  will  include: 

Ten  Type  DMG-6  400  hp  for  mine 
sweepers. 

Two  Type  DMG-o  400  hp  for  small 
hopper  dredge. 

One  Type  DML-6  1 80  hp  for  coastal 
survey  boat. 
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Two  Type  DMG-6  750  hp  for  gov- 
ernment transport  and  inspection  boat. 

Six  Type  DSX-6  300  hp  generating 
sets  for  large  mine  sweeeper  auxili- 
aries. 

Two  Type  DI\IG-36  lOOOhp  for  sea- 
going hopper  dredge. 

Six  Type  DMG-38  1400  hp  for 
patrol  vessels. 

This  is  the  first  major  machinery 
contract  placed  in  the  United  States 
for  diesel  engine  equipment  by  the 
Netherland  Indies  government.  Hith- 
erto all  such  orders  were  placed  in 
Europe. 

The  Foss  Launch  and  Tug  Co.  in 
Tacoma  has  purchased  a  Type  DMQ-6 
750 hp,  a  DMG-8  500  hp  and  a  DMG-6 
300  hp  Enterprise  diesels  for  installa- 
tion in  new  vessels  and  replacements  in 
existing  boats. 

Trials  were  completed  during  the 
first  week  in  April  on  the  installation 
of  a  new  Type  D]\IG-6  300  hp  Enter- 
prise Diesel  in  the  tug.  Equator,  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Tug  &  Barge  Co.,  Seattle. 


Installation  and  trials  have  also  been 
completed  on  a  new  Type  DlMW-6 
240  hp  Enterprise  Diesel  in  the  tug, 
Marion,  of  the  San  Francisco  Towing 
Co.,  and  the  vessel  has  been  put  into 
regular  service  for  gasoline  barge  tow- 
ing between  Sacramento  and  San 
Francisco. 

Floating  Dry  Dock 
For  Coast  Guard 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the 
construction  and  installation  of  a  3000 
ton  floating  drydock  at  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Depot,  Curtis  Bay, 
Maryland,  by  the  Commandant.  This 
floating  dock  is  to  be  of  the  longi- 
tudinally -  trussed  type,  with  steel 
wings  and  wood  pontoons  consisting 
of  five  sections,  which,  when  connected 
by  steel  pins,  form  a  rigid  dock.  By 
the  removal  of  four  pins,  any  section 
may  be  separated  for  drydocking  on 
the  remaining  sections. 

The  general  dimensions  are  to  be  as 
follows : 
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Length  over  keel  blocks,  300  ft.; 
length  overall,  350  ft.;  width  overall, 
84  ft.;  width  between  wings,  64  ft.; 
depth  of  water  over  keel  blocks,  20  ft. 

Pumping  will  be  done  by  twenty 
pumps,  direct  connected  to  vertical 
electric  motors,  with  the  control  cen- 
tralized in  a  control  house  ashore.  Sep- 
arate water  level  indicators  will  be 
located  in  the  control  house,  each  ad- 
jacent to  the  control  of  the  correspond- 
ing pump,  so  that  the  interior  water 
levels  may  be  maintained  as  desired, 
permitting  one  operator  to  control  the 
entire  operation. 

This  floating  dock  will  be  equipped 
with  capstans,  bollards,  flood  lights, 
loud  speaker  system  and  other  appur- 
tenances. 

The  consulting  engineer  for  the  de- 
sign and  supervision  is  J.  Stuart  Cran- 
dall  of  Crandall  Dry  Dock  Engineers, 
Inc.  The  contractor  is  Tuller  Construc- 
tion Company,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  floating  dock 
will  be  in  operation  early  in  1942. 
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Expansion  of  Ship 
Material  Firm 

Because  of  greatly-increased  demand 
for  their  products  in  the  rapidly-ex- 
panding Bay  region  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, E.  H.  Peterson,  president  of 
Malott  &  Peterson,  whose  firm  played 
an  active  and  imjiortant  role  in  the  last 
great  war  shipbuilding  boom,  an- 
nounces an  increase  in  the  staff  and 
additions  to  the  products  of  the  com- 
pany for  better  serving  of  the  ship- 
building firms  in  that  region. 

Kstablished  in  1912.  the  firm  has 
three  main  departments: 

The  Flooring  Department,  which 
includes  a  complete  Hne  of  resilient 
floor  coverings,  deck  and  awning  cov- 
erings and  industrial  mastics,  is  headed 
by  Richard  Grundy,  assisted  by  Al 
Morris,  Bob  McGovern  and  others. 

The  Roofing  and  Waterproofing  De- 
partment is  headed  by  \'ice  President 

f 


A  mosijiiito  toypcdo  boat  at  full  speed 


Ray  Miller,  whose  staff  includes  a 
group  of  three  competent  estimators. 

The  Tile  Department,  which  in- 
cludes a  complete  line  of  ceramics  and 
glazed  tile,  is  headed  by  Oscar  Ander- 
son, with  several  assistant  estimators. 

All  of  these  department  heads  have 
had  more  than  twenty  years  of  practi- 
cal experience  in  their  various  lines, 
and  have  under  their  jurisdiction  a 
group  of  expert  workment. 


C-J  motorship  Cape  Alaia  at  her  builder's  out  fitting  dock,  Tacoma 


Ventilation  on 
Torpedo  Boats 

Two  new  members  of  the  exjjeri- 
mental  "Mosquito  Fleet"  have  been 
released  to  the  U.  S.  Xavy,  according 
to  the  builders,  Higgins  Industries, 
Inc.,  of  New  Orleans. 

The  new  Torpedo  Boats,  known  as 
the  PT5  and  PT6,  are  81  footers— part 
of  a  fleet  of  eight  being  constructed  in 
New  Orleans.  Detroit.  ]\Iiami.  and 
Philadelphia  under  the  $  1 5 .000.000.00 
federal  appropriation  for  torpedo  boats 
and  submarine  chasers. 

Each  boat  is  equipped  with  two  B/9 
and  two  B/12  direct-connected  Ilg 
blowers  to  provide  fresh,  vitalized  air 
for  the  crew  and  to  remove  odors,  cook- 
ing fumes,  etc.  The  motors  are  mount- 
ed directly  upon  the  blower  wheels  to 
avoid  friction  and  noise,  also  to  .save 
the  extra  space  and  weight  required  by 
a  coupled  motor  mounted  on  a  separate 
pedestal. 

Charleston  To  Build 
Navy  Fleet  Tugs 

The  Charleston  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company  of  Charleston. 
South  Carolina  has  been  awarded  a 
contract  to  build  six  205  foot  mine 
sweeping  fleet  tugs  for  the  V .  S.  Xavy. 

This  company  has  been  reorganized 
and  its  officers  and  board  are  now  as 
follows: 

President.  John  B.  Hollister;  vice 
l)resident  and  general  manager.  L. 
Louis  Green.  Jr.;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Elmer  Hibbe;  purchasing  agent. 
W.  F.  Martin;  naval  architect.  L. 
Lt)uis  Green.  Jr.;  superintendent.  A. 
A.  Gerken. 

Directors:  John  B. Hollister,  (ieorge 
A.  Rentschler.  L.  Louis  (ireen,  Jr., 
Fldward  P.  Farley.  Preston  Davie. 
Charles  L.  Mullall'y. 

(Section  roiilinucd  en  pdi^c  104) 
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4Z/^e   cd  Sea 

Detect  Promptly  —  Extinguish  Instantly 


by  H.  H,  Dierksen 
Walter  Kidde  6  Co.,  Inc. 


All  America,  whether  ashore  or 
afloat,  is  thinking  more  and  more 
about  fire  and  what  to  do  about  it. 

A  prominent  fire  protection  engineer 
recently  stated  that  the  problem  today 
is  doubly  difficult.  Formerly,  good 
practice  in  fire  protection  was  based 
on  planning  against  every  conceivable 
accidental  fire.  Right  now  this  is  not 
enough.  You  must  be  prepared  to  com- 
bat fires  that  have  been  carefully 
planned.  You  have  to  get  the  jump  on 
the  saboteur,  and  be  ready  for  him. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two 
indisputable  facts: 

First,  you  must  start  by  taking 
every  ordinary  precaution,  by  observ- 
ing every  rule  of  proper  protection 
against  fire. 

Second,  every  big  fire  was  once  a  lit- 
tle fire. 

Stated  differently,  this  second  state- 
ment means  that  your  best  safeguard 
against  a  big  fire  is  to  control  it  while 
it  is  still  small.  This  means  prompt 
and  accurate  fire  detection. 

On  shipboard  these  two  facts  are 
even  more  important  than  ashore. 

There's  an  old  saying,  "Where 
there's  smoke  there's  fire."  That  is  the 
basis  on  which  the  Rich  System  of  fire 
detection  is  engineered.  Catch  the  first 
few  wisps  of  smoke  given  off  by  a  fire 
as  it  starts,  and  you  have  ample  warn- 
ing of  the  danger.  It  may  sound  like  an 
exaggeration  to  speak  of  "wisps  of 
smoke"  as  detectable  by  means  of 
built-in  equipment.  There  is,  however, 
a  case  in  our  records  of  a  seaman  who 
was  caught  smoking  a  cigarette,  due 
to  the  routine  functioning  of  a  smoke 
detecting  cabinet.  The  indicator 
showed  the  presence  of  smoke  .  .  .  and 
the  investigating  party  found  only  an 
embarrassed  sailor  and  a  cigarette. 
With  that  kind  of  efficiency  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  real  fire  can't  get  by,  unde- 
tected. 


Smoke  detection  cabinet 

In  the  main,  on  shipboard  smoke  de- 
tection is  applied  only  to  spaces  which 
are  unpatroled.  These  include  cargo 
holds,  bo'sun's  storerooms,  paint  lock- 
ers, lamp  lockers,  and  oil  storerooms. 

Air  Sampling 

Smoke  is  the  first  product  of  fire.  It 
rises  to  the  underside  of  the  deck  and 
creeps  along  the  deck  beams.  The  Rich 
System  is  a  means  of  detecting  this 
smoke,  through  the  simple  process  of 
drawing  off  air  samples  from  the  un- 
patroled spaces  on  the  ship.  Individ- 
ual pipe  lines  lead  from  each  space  and 
are  conveyed  to  the  detecting  cabinet 
which  is  usually  located  in  the  wheel- 
house. 


Should  smoke  occur  in  any  one  of 
the  air  samples,  it  will  become  immedi- 
ately visible  by  illumination.  An  ar- 
rangement of  lights,  lenses  and  mif- 
rors  will  illuminate  the  smoke  column 
as  it  comes  up  through  the  cabinet  and 
will  promptly  attract  the  attention  of 
the  watch  officer.  As  an  added  safety 
factor,  all  air  samples  are  led  from 
the  cabinet  out  into  the  wheel-hou.se. 
Thus  an  officer,  who  is  momentarily 
engaged,  can  quickly  become  con- 
scious of  the  acrid  odor  of  smoke,  even 
though  he  has  missed  the  visual  warn- 
ing of  its  presence  in  the  cabinet. 

This  is  not  a  complicated  installa- 
tion, mechanically  speaking.  More- 
over, its  very  simplicity  leads  to  com- 
j)lete  reliability.  The  e.xhaust  fan  sys- 
tem which  draws  the  air  samples 
through  the  pipes,  involves  no  operat- 
ing difticulties.  There  are  no  other 
moving  parts. 

Locating  the  Fire 

When  the  presence  of  smoke  in  the 
detecting  cabinet  warns  the  watch  offi- 
cer that  he  has  a  fire  on  his  hands,  he 
can,  by  glancing  at  the  cabinet,  tell 
e.xactly  where  the  smoke  is  coming 
from.  Each  pipe  in  the  cabinet  ends  in 
a  tlare,  and  each  flare  is  identified  by 
a  number.  That  number  locates  the 
fire.  If,  for  example,  smoke  is  coming 
from  the  flare  number  "12,"  the  officer 
notes  from  a  wall  chart  that  "12"  is 
Paint  Locker  Xo.  1 .  And  that  is  where 
the  trouble  is  brewing. 

Next  move  is  to  get  the  fire  out.  For 
this  purpose,  ship  operators  are  plac- 
ing increased  dependance  on  the  fire- 
killing  qualities  of  carbon  dioxide  gas. 
The  use  of  this  gas  in  extinguishing 
ship  fires  is  not  new,  in  fact,  the  very 
first  commercial  application  of  carbon 
dioxide  for  fire  protection  was  in  in- 
stallations for  cargo  protection.  This 
antedated,  bv  manv  months,  its  em- 
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ployment  to  control  tires  in  electrical 
machiner\-.  It  also  preceded  the  devel- 
opment of  the  portable  carbon  dioxide 
extinguisher. 

Fire  Must  Breathe 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  fire 
needs  oxygen.  The  air  around  us  con- 
tains 21''V  oxygen  and  this  is  enough 
to  support  combustion.  However,  if 
you  cut  this  percentage  down  to  14  or 
15%,  you  have  an  atmosphere  in 
which  most  materials  cannot  burn. 

Take  a  cargo  hold  in  which  a  fire  is 
l)urning.  Dump  in  sufficient  carbon 
dioxide  to  dilute  the  oxygen  content  of 
its  air  to  the  above  mentioned  15%. 
.^nd  the  fire  is  dead. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  deeply  into 
the  engineering  aspects  of  a  carbon 
dio.xide  fire  extinguishing  system. 
Briefly,  it  consists  of  the  storage  cylin- 
ders which  hold  the  gas,  the  piping 
which  distributes  it  to  the  protected 
spaces,  the  nozzles  which  spread  the 
gas  throughout  the  fire  area,  and  the 
controls  which  start  the  whole  system 
in  action. 

Certain  advantages  in  carbon  diox- 
ide fire  extinguishing  have  definitely 
proved  themselves.  First,  this  gas  is 
one  of  the  fastest  of  all  known  extin- 
guishing agents.  Again,  it  is  instantly 
available,  since  the  distributing  system 
is  completely  independent  of  outside 
sources  of  power,  or  equipment  or  sup- 
ply. You  see,  no  outside  imjnil.se  is 


Control  valves  arc  located  for  easy  access 


needed  to  carry  the  gas  through  the 
piping;  the  force  of  its  own  expansion 
takes  care  of  that  the  instant  that  the 
controls  are  released.  Further,  the 
stored  carbon  dioxide  is  used  for  no 
other  purpose  on  the  ship  except  for 
fire  fighting.  It  is  there  when  you 
need  it. 

The  third  advantage  of  carbon  di- 
oxide is  its  harmlessness. 

The  Combined  System 

We  have  discussed  fire  detection  and 
fire  extinguishing  as  two  separate  sub- 
jects. However,  it  is  possible  to  com- 
bine both  into  a  single  protective  sys- 
tem. This  is  known  as  the  Lux-Rich 
installation  and  it  utilizes  the  same 
piping  for  distribution  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  gas  as  is  used  for  drawing  the 
air  from  the  protected  .spaces  into  the 
smoke  detecting  cabinet. 

Imagine  a  great  Y,  made  of  piping. 
At  its  base  is  the  cargo  hold  or  pro- 
tected space.  At  one  upper  branch  of 
the  Y  is  the  smoke  detecting  cabinet: 
at  the  other  branch,  the  carbon  dioxide 


A  battery  of  Lux  cylinders  on  the 
Queen  Mary 


supply  cylinders.  Ordinarily  the  "car- 
bon dioxide  branch"'  of  the  \'  is  shut 
off,  and  the  air  is  drawn  from  the  hold 
up  into  the  cabinet.  When  fire  is  de- 
tected, a  valve  is  turned,  which  is  lo- 
cated at  the  junction  formed  by  the 
two  arms  of  the  Y  and  its  base.  This 
valve  shuts  off  the  piping  running  up 
the  arm  to  the  detecting  cabinet  and, 
instead,  opens  up  the  "carbon  diox- 
ide branch,""  simultaneously  releasing 
from  the  cylinders  the  gas  which  drives 
into  the  hold  where  discharge  nozzles 
pour  the  gas  throughout  the  entire 
space. 

Audible  Alarm 

.\  still  further  refinement  in  the 
smoke  detecting  s\'stem  is  possible.  In- 
stead of  relying  on  the  alertness  of  the 
bridge  officer  to  notice  presence  of 
smoke  in  the  detecting  cabinet,  an 
audible  alarm  .system  may  be  incorpo- 
rated which  gives  instant,  compelling 
warning  the  moment  that  smoke  ap- 
pears. This  is  known  as  the  Richaudio 
device.  It  assures  immediate  attention 
to  fire,  since  the  .sound  of  the  alarm 
bell  cannot  be  ignored. 
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MARITIME  CADETS 

lORMACSUN  TRIAL  TRIP 

ROPELLERS  HEAR  ADMIRAL  WAESCHE 


at  San  ^'vattciico- 
Mcuf,  Stk 


It  was  an  inspiring  sight  when  all 
available  members  of  the  student  body 
of  the  California  Maritime  Academy 
marched  "heads  erect"  into  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Marina  Junior  High 
School  to  do  honor  to  thirty-eight 
cadets  who  comprised  the  graduating 
class  of  1941. 

On  the  platform  ^vere  assembled 
officials  of  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission,  the  State  and 
City,  the  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Pacific-American  Steamship  As- 
sociation and  The  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States. 

Impressive  was  the  awarding  of  de- 
grees to  the  Deck  and  Engineering 
graduates,  many  of  whom  have  already 
been  commissioned  to  posts  aboard 
merchant  ships  and  with  the  Maritime 


A  message  to  the  graduates  by 
Rear  Admiral  Russell  R.  Waesche, 
Commandant,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 


Commission.  This  scribe  could  not  help 
but  mark  the  contrast  with  previous 
years,  when  appointments  of  school- 
ship  grads  to  'board-ship  duties  were 
the  concern  of  all  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  Academy's  welfare. 

Said  Rear  Admiral  Russell  R. 
Waesche,  Commandant,  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  who  was  chosen  to  de- 
liver the  Godspeed  message  to  the 
young  men: 

"At  this  critical  time,  when  patriot- 
ism, loyalty  and  discipline  are  cardinal 
attributes  in  the  nation's  defense,  a 
greater  degree  of  responsibility  than 
ever  before  rests  on  licensed  officers." 

General  chairman  of  the  program 


Honorary  Degree  for 

Joseph  A.  Moore  (left  center) 


was  Captain  Henry  Blackstone,  and 
an  efficient  helmsman  he  was,  set- 
ting a  "streamlined"  course  which 
all  speakers  follow^ed. 

Honorary  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
were  bestowed  on  three  men  whose 
services  to  the  ^lerchant  Marine  have 
been  outstanding.  First  to  be  so  hon- 
ored was  Joseph  A.  Moore,  Sr.,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Company.  Robert  H.  Fouke,  in 
behalf  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
as  governor  of  the  California  Maritime 
Academy,  made  the  award  with  glow- 
ing tribute  to  Mr.  Moore's  superb  rec- 
ord in  building  merchant  ships  .  .  . 
during  two  national  emergencies. 
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The  first  cadet  to  anstver  the  roll-call  for 
Award  of  Degrees  was  James  P.  Anderson. 
Capt.  Charles  Mays,  Academy  Superinten- 
dent, officiated.  In  the  first  row  starting 
left.  Dr.  J.  A.  Biirkman,  Vice-Chairman, 
Board  of  Governors;  Arthur  M.  Tode; 
Robert  H.  Fouke;  Joseph  A.  Moore,  St.; 
Rear  Admiral  R.  R.  Waesche  and  Capt. 
Henry  Blackstone 


Arthur  M.  Tode,  honorary  presi- 
dent of  The  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  was  the  second  of  the 
three  to  receive  the  distinctive 
honor — "By  reason  of  his  long  and 
altruistic  service  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  the  Merchant  Marine  .  .  . 
and  as  the  founder  and  motivating 
force  of  the  national  Propeller  or- 
ganization, which,  under  his  tireless 
vigilance,  has  developed  bulw^arks 
of  strength  in  every  maritime  dis- 
trict," said  Mr,  Fouke. 

Rear  Admiral  Waesche  was  simi- 
larly honored  in  recognition  of  his 
labors  in  coordinating  the  interrela- 
tionship of  the  Coast  Guard  and  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

Admiral  Waesche's  message  to  the 
cadets  was  based  on  the  test  of  "St. 
Andrew,  the  Sailor,"  and  he  admon- 
ished the  young  men  to  hold  aloft  the 
torch  of  Andrew  Furuseth  as  their  in- 
spiration. 

Sponsoring  organization  of  the 
1941  graduation  exercises  was  The 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
—  Port  of  San  Francisco  —  w^ith 
President  Charles  L.  Wheeler  deliv- 
ering the  address  of  welcome.  The 
Port  of  San  Francisco  committee  as- 
sisting Capt.  Blackstone  was  P.  N. 
Harding,  Edward  H.  Harms,  A.  J. 
Owens,  Capt.  Lewis  Mesherry  and 
Byron  O.  Pickard. 

Two  magnificent  prizes  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Pacific-American  Steam- 
ship Association,  with  Byron  Pickard 
as  their  spokesman.  Cadet  James  M. 
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Jensen  won  the  coveted  honor  in  the 
Deck  classification,  and  Lester  H. 
Erickson  was  the  honored  Engineer. 

The  awarding  of  graduation  degrees 
was  conducted  by  Claude  B.  Mayo, 
Captain,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  who 
e.\{)ressed  his  pride  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Academy  during  the  com- 
paratively short  tenure  of  his  office  as 
Superintendent. 

Walter  J.  Walsh,  president  of  the 
-Army  and  Navy  Club,  bestowed  medals 
for  meritorious  accomplishments  in 
behalf  of  his  organization. 

We  salute  these  members  of  the 
1941  graduating  class,  and  wish  them 
many  happy  voyages: 


Deck  Cadets 


James  P.  Anderson 
Raymond  P.  Calou 
Jack  I.  Carter 
Richard  T.  Cavins 
Raymond  I.  Clayton 
John  A.  Cleborne 
Robert  E.  Donaldson 
Henry  A.  Flood 
Zed  A.  Gwartney 
Paul  R.  Haertel 
James  N.  Jensen 


Ernest  N.  Kettenhofen 
Nathaniel  F.  Main 
Kevin  R.  Morrison 
Richard  A.  Murry 
Ralph  W.  Newman 
Robert  W.  Owens 
Frank  J.  Peterson 
G.  Warren  Prada 
Ben  Schoenleber 
Kendall  C.  Shaffer 
William  C.  Weldon 


Engineering  Cadets 


John  A.  Cronin 
Harry  A.  Doell 
Rodney  M.  Elden 
Lester  H.  Erickson 
Leon  Heller 
Howard  L.  Kubel 
Michael  P.  Locke 
J.  Grant  O'Donnell 


Robert  L.  Peck 
Bernard  T.  Ross 
William  L.  Russon 
Osborne  G.  Rutherford 
Joseph  H.  Schwab 
Irving  Singman 
Erwin  J.  Wells 
Roy  M.  Wimer 


Arthur   M.   Tode,  Honorary   President,  Propeller   Club  of   the   United  States,   recei 
degree  from  Robert  H.  Fouke 
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J.     (9  ^7  J*  *  A  These  ships  are  the  U.  S.  Maritime 

at    ^OH^    *y-aa4tC44CO-  commission    standard    C-3    cargo 

Mjf  ^  It  steamer,  shelter  deck  type. 

JViGM    (jt^fT  Their  principal  dimensions  are  given 

T-        ,   A-  .  ,     1    ,       1     TIT         T^  in  table  herewith: 

fourth  C-3  built  by  the  Moore  Dry  ^  ^^ 

Dock  Company  and  last  of  a  program  Length  O.  A 492  0^^ 

of  four  sister  ships,  S.  S.  Mormacsun  Length  B.  P ^^^'^'i 

had  her  preliminary  sea  trial  on  May  6  Beam  M 69  6 

and  is  at  this  writing  again  at  sea  on  a  Depth  M.  S.  D 42  6" 

prolonged  standardization  trial,  dur-  Depth  M.  2nd  D 33'6" 

ing  which  she  will  undergo  severe  tests  Draft  loaded 28'7^" 

and  probably  establish  some  new  rec-  Displacement 1 7600  tons 

ords  for  her  builders  and  for  the  U.  S.  Gross  measure 7680  tons 

Maritime  Commission.  ^^^  ^e^s^re 4550  tons 

All  four  of  these  vessels  have  been  ^r^jght  of  vessel 5680  tons 

uniformly  successful  in  passing  tests  ^^^^j  ^^^  .^^ 1 ,92o  tons 

with  nying  colors.  The  first  ship  was  ^  ,    ,  .^  r>o^r>. 

,,  u.uTToxT  J-  Cargo  dwt  capacity 9860  tons 

taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  is  °  , 

now  U.   S.  S.  Tangier.  The  second,  ^''^P"  P^^^""  "°^"^^' «^°0  shp 

third  and  fourth  ships  were  allocated  ^us.  sea  speed I6/2  knots 

to  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc.,  and  Cruise  rad 12000  miles 

christened  respectively,  Mormacstar,  Normal  crew 43 

Mormacsea  and  Mormacsun.  Passengers 12 
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The  hulls  of  these  ships,  as  fabri- 
cated and  erected  at  the  Moore  yard, 
are  a  magnificent  piece  of  steel  work. 
Note  in  the  illustration  of  'tween  deck 
space  how  neat  and  shipshape  is  the 
workmanship  displayed  in  both  welded 
and  riveted  joints,  and  in  pipe  fittings. 
All  the  experts  agree  that  Moore  ships 
have  no  superiors  on  these  vital  points. 

On  her  preliminary  trials,  the  Mor- 
macsun demonstrated  as  to  speed  of 
ship,  economy  of  main  propulsion 
plant  and  capacity  and  performance 
of  auxiliaries. 

Her  two  D  type  Foster  Wheeler 
steam  generators,  served  by  Todd 
"Variable  Capacity"  oil  burners  oper- 
ating under  Mason-Neilan  control, 
supply  steam  at  440  psi  pressure  and 
740°  F.  temperature  to  a  De  Laval 
cross  compound  double  reduction 
geared  turbine  which  delivers  8500  shp 
at  85  rpm  to  a  solid  four-bladed  bronze 
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From  left  to  right: 

Albert  V.  Moore,  president  Moore-McCor- 
mack  Lines,  Inc.;  B.  G.  Furey,  chief  of  op- 
erations, Moore-McCormack ;  Commander 
K.  H.  Donat'in,  assistant  to  the  President. 
Joseph  A.  Moore,  Sr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company 


Moorc-McCormack     execiitites     Albert     V. 

Moore  (left)  and  Commander  K.  H.  Dona- 

vin    (right)   on  inspection  tour  iiith  Joseph 

A.  Moore,  builder  of  the  Mormacsun 

This  lien'  shows  neat  and  shipshape  work- 
manship displayed  in  both  welded  and  riv- 
eted joints  and  in  pipe  fittings,  in  'tween 
deck  space  .  .  .  upholding  Moore  yard  stand- 
ards on  these  vital  points 

Note  the  light  reflecting  qualities  of 
aluminum  paint 
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propeller  having  a  diameter  of  21  feet 
7  inches  and  a  pitch  of  2 1  feet  6  inches 
at  half  radius. 

This  steam  generator  and  turbine 
combination  has  more  than  enough  ca- 
pacity to  deliver  ten  per  cent  overload 
or  9350  shp  continuously  and  25  per 
cent  overload  or  10,625  shp  for  two 
hours.  On  this  maximum  output,  the 
hull  can  make  from  19  to  20  knots  in 
calm  water. 

The  low  pressure  unit  of  the  turbine 
exhausts  directly  into  the  Worthing- 
ton  condenser  and  the  exhaust  steam 
condensate  coming  away  from  the  bot- 
tom of  condenser  at  a  temperature  of 
92°  F.  is  forced  by  the  condensate 
pumps  through  lower  stages  of  heating 
to  the  big  Worthington  deaerating 
heater  and  hot  well.  This  heater  is  lo- 
cated high  up  in  the  engine  room 
casing  and  forms  a  positive  suction  hot 
well  for  the  Worthington  main  feed 
pumps  which  take  the  feed  at  240°  F. 
and  force  it  through  a  Davis  Engineer- 
ing heater  raising  it  to  316°  F.  and  so 
back  to  the  steam  generator. 

All  auxiliaries  are  electric  drive  and 
all  lighting  and  most  cooking  is  by  elec- 
tricity. Two  300  kw  De  Laval  turbine- 
Crocker  Wheeler  generator  sets  are  in- 
stalled on  the  dynamo  flat  to  carry  this 
load.  These  sets  work  under  same 
steam  conditions  as  the  main  engines. 

Most  comfortable  and  modern  ac- 
commodations are  provided  for  a  com- 
plement of  43  officers  and  crew  and  for 
twelve  passengers,  all  in  the  midship 
deck  erection. 

As  on  all  the  trials  held  by  the  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Company,  Joseph  A.  Moore 
was  the  genial  host.  On  this  occasion 
his  guests  included  Albert  V.  Moore, 
president ;  Commander  Donavin,  Pa- 
cific Coast  operating  manager;  B.  G. 
Furey,  chief  of  operations;  H.  R.  Glen- 
nor ,  efficiency  engineer ;  Captain  CM. 
Gregovitch;  and  Ralph  Bybee,  Pacific 
Coast  freight  traffic  manager — all  of 
Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc. — Da- 
vid Currier,  chief  Pacific  Coast  inspec- 
tor of  the  Maritime  Commission;  a 
large  group  of  experts  representing  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission;  the  va- 
rious manufacturers  who  supplied  the 
machinery  and  equipment;  and  J.  S. 
Hines,  publisher  Pacific  Marine 
Review. 


Captain  C.  M.  Greg- 
ovich  who  will  com- 
mand    the     efficient 
new  C-}  cargo 
steamer 


Ready  to  embark  on 
trial  run  of  Mor- 
macsun  are:  David 
Currier,  Chief  In- 
spector, Pacific 
Coast,  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission; 
the  next  two  gentle- 
men, Comm.  Dona- 
vin and  A.  V.  Moore, 
you  have  already 
met;  on  the  right  is 
Ralph  Bybee,  Gen- 
eral Freight  Mana- 
ger of  Moore-Mc- 
Cormack  Lines,  Inc. 


A.  V.  Moore,  Jos.  A. 
Moore  and  Comman- 
der Donavin  pose 
for  P.  M.  R.'s  can- 
did camera  in  front 
of  cargo  battens, 
'tiveen  decks.  The 
man  behind  the 
camera:  Publisher 
Jim  Hines 
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On  May  6.  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
membership  and  many  distinguished 
guests  taxed  to  capacity  the  club's 
official  meeting  quarters  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  marking  one  of  the  liveliest 
Propeller  meetings  it  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  attend. 

Flying  out  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  Rear  Admiral  Russell  R. 
Waesche,  Commandant,  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  was  guest 
speaker,  delivering  an  absorbing 
and  particularly  timely  message  to 
the  maritimers  who  comprised  his 
audience. 

The  program  was  a  rapid-fire  cover- 
age of  the  San  Francisco  group's  many 
current  activities.  President  Charles 
L.  Wheeler  called  for  reports  from 
Eugene  Hoffman,  Edw^ard  Harms, 
Byron  Pickard  and  Capt.  Henry 
Blackstone. 

Secretary  Hoffman  piloted  the  course 
during  introduction  of  guests.  Among 
those  who  were  welcomed  aboard  were 
Jack  Young  of  Young  Brothers, 
Ltd.,  of  the  Honolulu  club,  who  is  now 
on  the  mainland  for  several  days.  Jack, 
guest  of  Herman  D.  Nichols  of  Tubbs 
Cordage  Co.,  was  royally  greeted  by 
his  scores  of  friends. 

George  A.  Armes,  president  of 
General  Engineering  &  Dry  Dock 
Company,  presented  his  son  Jack. 
Also  greeted  w^as  Lieutenant  Russell 
R.  Waesche,  Jr.,  Tvho  is  following  in 
his  father's  Coast  Guard  "wake." 

From  Oakland,  introduced  by  Ed 
Harms,  w^ere  George  Bushnell,  John 
A.  Sow^ers  and  C.  M.  Waters,  the 
triumvirate  on  w^hom  the  hopes  for 
a  Port  of  Oakland  club  are  resting. 

Skipper  Blackstone  got  a  hand  for 
Carl  Cleverdon,  secretary  of  the 
California  Maritime  Academy. 

New^  members  present  w^ere  Stan- 
ley Davis  of  the  Accident  Preven- 
tion Bureau  and  Donald  Watson  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Direct  Lines. 

With  Bob  Fouke  w^as  Harold 
Squires,  industrial  manager  of  San 
Francisco's  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Arthur  Poole  of  A.  P.  L.  presented 
newly  appointed  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  his  company,  Russell  E. 
Lutz. 


Bob  Spear  of  Foster  Wheeler  had 
two  guests  aboard  .  .  .  one  of  them 
Jack  Kennedy  of  Plant  Rubber  and 
Asbestos,  the  other  a  prospective 
member,  Glenn  C.  Barnaby. 

General  Convention  Chairman 
Harms  gave  the  official  report  of  the 
Los  Angeles  -  San  Francisco  get  -  to- 
gether at  Del  Monte,  an  account  of 
which  appears  in  adjoining  pages  of 
this  issue  of  P.M.  R.  Somehow,  Eddie's 
recital  made  it  sound  tremendously 
more  exciting  than  this  scribe's  retro- 
spective accounting.  Eddie  also  brought 
the  membership  up  to  date  on  the  big 
job  w'hich  he  and  his  committeemen 
are  performing  for  the  October  con- 
vention, Harms  stating  that  all  hands 
are  already  working  at  full  steam. 

Capt.  Blackstone  told  about  the 
graduation  exercise  of  the  California 
]\Iaritime  Academy,  held  the  previous 
evening,  proving  to  be  a  factual  re- 
porter par  excellence. 

President  Wheeler,  in  introducing 
the  honored  speaker  commented  on  the 
timeliness  of  a  discourse  which  anal- 
yzes the  employer-employee  problem. 
"Our  guest.  Admiral  Waesche,  has  de- 
voted abundant  time  and  thought  to 
this  highly  pertinent  subject  and  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  witness  the  interest 
of  shipping  men  in  his  message  as  at- 
tested by  this  splendid  turnout  today." 

Said  Admiral  Waesche: 

"The  destinies  of  the  Coast  Guard 
are  bound  up  in  the  work  that  the  Pro- 
peller Club  is  accomplishing. 

"In  no  small  part,  your  organization 
through  its  concerted  efforts  is  respon- 
sible for  the  awakening  of  America  to 
the  need  of  a  merchant  marine. 

"This  job  is  now  accomplished. 
During  this  marking-time  period,  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Propeller  Clubs 
of  the  nation  to  devote  their  time,  their 
study  to  the  post-war  period.  In  my 
opinion  this  study  may  very  well  be  the 
key  to  our  mercantile  future. 

"In  your  job  of  promoting  harmony 
between  the  owners  and  labor  strive  to 
establish  the  Propeller  Club  as  a  neu- 
tral in  the  minds  of  the  employed.  You 
have  made  great  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion since  the  days  when  labor  branded 
the  Propeller  organization  as  employer- 
controlled.  So  I  admonish — aim  to  be 


the  neutral  if  you  would  help  solve  the 
problem." 

.Admiral  Waesche  traced  the  history 
of  the  Coast  Guard  in  its  interdepen- 
dability  with  the  merchant  marine, 
outlining  the  remarkable  thoroughness 
of  the  training  which  the  men  in  the 
service  are  now  receiving.  Pertinently 
interesting  to  his  listeners  were  the 
speaker's  remarks  concerning  plans  for 
strengthening  the  present  manpower. 
The  present  enrollment  of  twenty-one 
thousand  is  to  be  increased  by  sixteen 
thousand  additional  personnel. 

"Our  licensed  officers  are  'indoctri- 
nated with  the  constant  realization  of 
the  close  association  of  the  Service 
with  the  merchant  marine.  There  are 
innumerable  instances  where  Coast 
Guardsmen  have  risked,  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  their  job  of  protect- 
ing the  life  and  property  of  merchant 
shipping,"  stated  the  speaker. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Admiral 
Waesche  left  every  man  in  his  audience 
with  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  good 
work  which  is  quietly  being  accom- 
plished by  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  daily 
routine  of  its  duties — in  the  interests 
of  American  shipping.  All  of  us  are 
deeply  indebted  for  his  stirring  message. 

As  a  climax  to  the  meeting.  Presi- 
dent Wheeler  presented  Honorary 
President  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  .Arthur  M.  Tode.  Presi- 
dent Tode,  a  forceful  and  dynamic 
speaker,  told  of  the  tremendous  strides 
still  being  made  in  broadening  the  in- 
fluence of  the  organization  into  new 
maritime  districts.  "Just  a  few  short 
months  ago  it  was  my  great  pleasure 
to  present  a  charter  to  this  San  Fran- 
cisco group  as  Port  65.  Today,  we  have 
79  Ports,  all  working  together  for  the 
one  common  aim. 

"Remember,  gentlemen,  there  is  no 
other  marine  organization  in  existence 
which  is  spreading  information,  labor- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  our  in- 
dustry. 

"Propeller  Ports  on  the  shores  of 
rivers,  gulfs  or  lakes  all  have  the  same 
stake  in  this  organization — the  same 
stake  as  you  here  on  the  Pacific  sea- 
board!" 

Mr.  Tode,  in  commenting  on  the 
national  convention  which  comes  to 
the  City  by  the  Golden  Gate  in  Octo- 
ber, made  the  challenging  statement 
that  the  1941  .American  Merchant 
Marine  Conference  will  be  the  most 
important  yet  held. 
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Names  in  the 

MARINE  SPOTLIGHT 

of  the  month 


On  May  1,  H.  H.  MacDonough  & 
Co.  and  J.  E.  Parkinson  became  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  Mac- 
Donough-Parkinson  Co.,  custom- 
house brokerage  firm,  with  offices  in 
the  H.  W.  Hellman  Building,  3  54 
South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Brae  Loveless  became  associated 
with  the  California  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Terminal  Island,  in  April 
after  six  years  as  westbound  freight 
agent  for  the  American  -  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co.  in  Los  Angeles. 

H.  R.  Dorr,  resident  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Norton  Lilly  & 
Company,  announced  that  his  firm  has 
moved  three  flights  up  from  suite  711 
to  1009  in  the  Van  Nuys  Building. 
Norton  Lilly  &  Company  are  agents 
for  the  Yamashito  Line,  The  Isthmian 
Steamship  Line  and  the  American 
Manchurian  Line. 


E.  A.  Reid  was  appointed  traffic 
manager  of  the  Oakland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  the  latter  part  of  April  and 
will  handle  all  traffic  matters  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  chamber. 

He  replaces  E.  S.  Wilcox,  who  has 
resumed  legal  practice.  Mr.  Reid  was 
previously  associated  with  the  Pacific 
Coastwise  Conference  and  was  general 
freight  agent  for  Gulf-Pacific  Lines. 

Atkins,  KroU  &  Co.,  importers, 
moved  in  April  from  260  to  230  Cali- 
fornia Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 
where  they  will  have  larger  quarters. 


MARITIME    DAY— MAY  22 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas,  in  Public  Resolution 
7,  approved  May,  1933,  it  is 
stated  that  on  May  22,  1819,  the 
steamship  The  Savannah  de- 
parted from  Savannah,  Ga.,  on 
the  first  successful  transoceanic 
voyage  under  steam  propulsion, 
thus  making  a  material  contri- 
bution to  the  advancement  of 
ocean  transportation;  and, 

Whereas,  by  said  resolution 
the  president  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested annually  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe 
May  22  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Maritime  Day; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
L^nited  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
me,  do  hereby  issue  my  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe 
May  22,  1933  as  National  Mari- 
time Day  by  displaying  the  flag 
at  their  homes  or  other  suitable 
places,  and  I  hereby  direct  that 
government  officials  display  the 
flag  on  all  government  buildings 
that  day. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


R.  J.  Doremer,  manager  of  the 
Kingsley  Company  of  California  at 
San  Francisco,  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  E.  C.  Small  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  company  in 
Southern  California.  As  the  McCor- 
mick  Steamship  Company  in  Los 
Angeles  is  the  agent  in  that  district, 
Mr.  Small  will  be  located  in  their 
offices. 


C.  O.  Burgin,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Port  of  Stockton,  made  two  news  stories 
during  April.  The  first  was  regarding 
the  certificate  given  him  entitling  him 
to  direct  the  presentation  of  testimony 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  other  had  to  do  with  his 
hobby  of  oil  and  water  paintings.  A 
collection  of  his  works  was  on  display 
in  the  window  devoted  to  art  in  the 
Shell  Oil  Company  building  in  San 
Francisco. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady,  president  of 
the  American  President  Lines,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  from  Governor 
Olson  of  California  on  April  28  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  California  Employ- 
ment Commission. 

Dr.  Grady  was  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
at  the  time  on  business  for  his  company 
with  plans  to  proceed  to  Newport  News 
for  the  launching  of  the  new  liner 
President  Van  Buren  on  May  1. 


The  Waterman  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion of  Mobile,  Alabama,  announced 
March  25  the  election  of  Roy  T. 
Lemon  as  a  vice  president  and  chief 
engineer. 
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Marine,  Me4^ 

The  Women's  Trafl'ic  Club  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  oldest  club  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  celebrated  their  sixteenth 
birthday  with  a  party  on  April  li. 
Besides  being  the  first  women's  traffic 
club  to  organize,  it  has  several  other 
"firsts."  It  was  the  first  women's  club 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Traffic  Clubs  of  America,  in  which  it 
was  the  first  to  place  a  feminine  mem- 
ber on  the  board  of  directors. 

It  took  a  bus  to  bring  two  persons  of 
the  shipping  fraternity  together.  Edith 
Peterson,  daughter  of  an  official  of 
Swa\ne  &  Hoyt  Steamship  Company, 
and  Glendon  Woodcock,  assistant  gen- 
eral booking  agent  in  the  Matson  Lines 
San  Francisco  office,  were  waiting  on 
April  18  for  a  Mill  \'alley  bus  that  was 
behind  schedule.  With  a  few  mutual 
comments  concerning  the  delay,  the 
romance  began. 

Nine  days  later,  the  two  were  again 
discussing  schedules,  this  time  at  Reno 
where  marriage  climaxed  a  rapid-fire 
courtship. 

The  two  Matson  freighters  Hawai- 
ian Merchant  and  Hawaiian  Planter 
have  been  assigned  deck  and  engineer 
officers  for  their  maiden  voyages,  May 
10  and  May  20,  respectively. 

Hawaiian  Merchant  assignments 
are:  Capt.  C.  H.  Morgan;  "W.  H. 
Aguilar,  chief  officer;  J.  A.  Zinn, 
second  officer;  W.  S.  Dodge,  third 
officer;  K.  S.  Castle,  fourth  officer; 
W.  G.  Dower,  chief  engineer;  Henry 
Bettig,  first  assistant;  Clyde  A.  Rose, 
second  assistant;  and  David  W.  Bil- 
lings, third  assistant. 

Hawaiian  Planter  assignments  are: 
Oliver  Bergmann,  captain ;  "W.  C. 
Canty,  chief  officer;  Harold  Rose, 
second  officer;  Harold  Davis,  third 
officer;  H.  S.  Diefendorf,  fourth  offi- 
cer; H.  T.  Berger,  chief  engineer; 
H.  L.  Engstrom,  second  engineer; 
Milton  Gildersleeve,  third  assistant; 
and  Irving  Simpson,  fourth  assistant. 

So^^  Reca^d 

Credit  goes  to  the  teamwork  aboard 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California's 
big  fleet  of  tankers  for  the  Accident- 
Prevention  award  for  1939  presented  to 


The  coveted  American  Petroleum  Institute  Certificate  for  lowest  industrial  injury 
frequency  rate  was  atvarded  the  Marine  Department  of  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California.  The  record  was  for  1939  and  applied  to  all  operators  of  large  tanker  fleets 
which  report  to  the  A.  P.  I.  Halftone  shotis  Standard  of  California  Director  J.  L.  Hanna 
(right)   presenting  the  award  to  Joseph  H.  McEachern,  Manager  Marine  Department 


the  Marine  Department  by  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute.  Standard  had 
the  lowest  Industrial  Injury  Frequency 
Rate  last  year  of  any  of  the  seven  re- 
porting operators  of  large  tanker  fleets. 
In  addition,  it  has  the  second  best 
Severity  Rate  and  the  best  Injury 
Index  Rate. 

The  first  two  of  these  methods  of 
measuring  work-safety  were  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Safety  Council, 
and  the  third — a  combination  of  them 
— by  the  Company's  Safety  Depart- 
ment. The  Frequency  Rate  is  based  on 
the  number  of  injuries  per  million  man- 
hours  of  work.  The  Severity  Rate  takes 
into  account  the  number  of  days  lost 
per  thousand  man-hours  of  work.  The 
Injury  Index  brings  the  two  together 
on  a  safety  chart  in  a  single  convenient 
curve. 

What  kept  Standard  seamen  a  little 
safer  during  work  hours  last  year? 

On  each  tanker  there  is  an  accident- 
prevention  committee  —  the  "Ship's 
Safety  Committee" — composed  of  the 
captain  and  all  officers.  Once  a  month 
without  fail  this  committee  meets  and 
inspects  the  ship,  then  discusses  its 
findings  and  any  suggestions  that  have 
come  from  the  crew.  In  its  report  of 
each  meeting  to  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment at  San  Francisco  it  gives  its  con- 
clusions in  detail. 

The  Shore  Committee,  which  in- 
cludes the  marine  superintendent,  the 
safety  engineer  and  heads  of  the  va- 
rious divisions  in  the  department,  re- 


views an}'  accident  reports  that  have 
come  in  and  also  considers  the  minutes 
of  the  safety  meetings  aboard  all  ships. 
Anyone  from  any  ship  can  meet  with 
this  shore  committee — the  men  are 
asked  to,  in  fact,  to  make  suggestions 
that  will  help  their  work  along. 

Once  a  month  a  practical  safety 
bulletin  is  published. 

Safety-consciousness,  from  galley  to 
bridge,  has  made  the  whole  program 
"click" — and  win  awards. 


Jia^Jx^  ^a4f! 


San  Francisco's  twelfth  annual  Har- 
bor Day  celebration,  sponsored  by  the 
San  Francisco  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
August  2,  it  has  been  announced. 

The  colorful  maritime  program  fea- 
tures yachting,  power  cruiser  and  row- 
ing races,  and  a  gala  marine  parade  of 
yachts,  cruisers,  fishing  boats  and  in- 
dustrial craft.  Spectacular  demonstra- 
tions by  the  California  IMaritime 
Academy  and  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
will  be  included  in  the  program. 

The  celebration  this  year  assumes 
greater  significance  in  view  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  maritime  ac- 
tivity in  connection  with  national  de- 
fense preparations,  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber states. 

The  full  schedule  of  a(|uatic  events 
will  be  staged  along  the  Marina  within 
sight  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  bridges,  it  was  concluded. 
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MARINERS  CLUB  of  CALIFORNIA 


A.  T.  HUNTER,  President 
ERIK  KRAC,  VUe-Preixdent 
STANLEY  E.  ALIEN ,  Secrelary-Tre 
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Board  of  Governors 

OSCAR  J.   BEVFl'SS 

WINSLOW  D.  CONN 

ARTHUR  DONNELLY 

FRANK  H.  FOX 

R.     H.  CLISSMAN 

C.   M.  LE  COUNT 

EDWARD  MACKARI  AN 

FRED  MC  LEAN 

DAVID  MILLAR 

THOMAS  C.  MUNRO 

F.  P.  RITCHIE 
THOMAS  A.  SHORT 
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Friday  Night,  May  23,  1941 

AT 

MARY'S    VENETIAN    VILLA 

840  DONAHUE  STREET  —  HUNTERS  POINT 

The  greatest  party  the  Club  has  ever  attempted.    Come  out  to  the  Point  and  enjoy  a 

marine  view  that  will  thrill  you  —  with  Food  the  best  ever  —  A  sparkling  show  — 

Good  fellowship  —  Strictly  informal  —  $3.00  per  plate  —  7:00  p.  m. 

THE  DEAD  WEIGHT  CAPACITY  IS  250  PERSONS  THEREFOR  WHEN  THE 
GOOD  SHIP  "MARINER"  IS  DOWN  TO  HER  PLIMSOL  MARK  NO  FURTHER 
RESERVATIONS  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED  —  THE  CARGO  BOOMS  WILL  BE 
STOWED  —  HELP  THE  COMMITTEE  BY  SENDING  IN  YOUR  RESERVATIONS 
NOW  —  Phone  DOuglas  2714  For  Your  Tickets. 

ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE 

Dick  Glissman,  Chairman,  Ed.  Binder,  Ed.  Gunderson,  Edwin  MacFarlane, 
Al.  Mattingly,  Al.  O'Leary,  Howard  Oxen,  Harold  Weule 


^ 


0^  tke  744uied  Statei 


San  ^n^uHoUco- 


Charles  L.  Wheeler 

Vrciident 

John  E.  Gushing 

¥ir%t  Vice-President 

Arthur  B.  Poole 

Second  Vice-President 

Hugh  Gallagher 

Third  Vice-President 

Eugene  F.  Hoffman 

Secretary-Treasurer 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Frazer  A.  Bailey 

Capt.  Henry  Blackstone 

John  E.  Gushing 

Fred  L.  Doelker 

Hugh  Gallagher 

A.  S.  Gunn 

Edward  H.  Harms 

George  Jordan 

Roger  D.  Lapham 

Marshall  Levis 

Ira  S.  Lillick 

Capt.  Lewis  Mesherry 

Joseph  A.  Moore 

Arthur  B.  Poole 

Charles  L.  Wheeler 


3>el  Mo^iie  Se4Aio^ 
liitf,  SidJCX'Q^! 

The  men  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  joint  meeting  of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  Propeller  Clubs  at  Del 
Monte  had  a  real  inspiration!  A  de- 
lightful get-together  goes  down  in  the 
records  as  a  tremendous  success,  and 
every  member  of  the  crew  will  take  his 
''affy  davy"  on  that  I 

The  confluence  began  on  Friday. 
April  18th,  and  the  program  of  busi- 
ness and  pastiming  carried  on  until 
Sunday. 

In  attendance  were  a  total  of  30 
members,  eleven  from  Los  Angeles 
and  nineteen  from  San  Francisco. 
Edward  H.  Harms,  General  Chair- 
man of  the  1  941  Convention,  presided. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  Club  w^ere: 
President  Ralph  J,  Chandler,  First 


Vice-President  Edgar  M.  Wilson, 
Secretary  David  Livingstone  and 
Messrs.  George  W.  Moore,  J.  D. 
Baker,  Leonard  Backus,  Norman  E. 
Dunnavant,  Carl  Fennema,  Charles 
Bayly,  A.  M.  Rosenfeld  and  Roy  H. 
Beaton. 

San  Francisco's  delegation  included, 
in  addition  to  Chairman  Harms:  John 
Davidson,  Alternate  for  Governors 
Roger  Lapham  and  John  Cushing;  D. 
N.  Lillevand,  Alternate  for  Governor 
Fred  L.  Doelker;  Miles  York,  .Alter- 
nate for  Governor  George  Jordan ;  John 
Greany,  Alternate  for  Governor  A.  S. 
Gunn,  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Eu- 
gene F.  Hoffman,  also  serving  as  Al- 
ternate for  Governor  Arthur  B.  Poole. 
Sam  Hawkins,  W.  B.  Hill,  J.  S.  Hines, 
C.  M.  LeCount,  Joseph  Marias,  \V.  E. 
Martin,  J.  P.  McArthur,  J.  F.  McCon- 
key,  B.  O.  Pickard  (S.  F.  House 
Chairman),  Carroll  Reeves,  Robert 
Spear,  George  Swett  and  Clyde  Wil- 
liamson also  came  aboard. 

President  Charles  L.  Wheeler  broke 
an  important  engagement  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  order  to  be  present  at  Del 
Monte  for  the  joint  club  banquet  Fri- 
day night. 

Chairman  Harms  opened  the  meet- 
ing by  explaining  the  primary  purpo.se 
of  the  Del  Monte  gathering,  namely, 
to  give  the  two  clubs  an  opportunity 
to  become  better  acquainted  and  to 
work  out  a  plan  of  inter-club  coopera- 
tion for  the  1941  Convention  of  Pro- 
peller Clubs  and  the  American  Mer- 
chant ]\Iarine  Conference,  scheduled 
for  San  P'ranci.sco  October  21-24. 


THE  ATTENDANCE 
RECORD 

1st  Annual  San  Francisco- 
Los  Angelks  "Get-Together" 
Propeller  Club  of  U.  S. 
Del  Monte,  Californla 
April  18-20,  inclusive,  1941 

From  Los  Angeles:  Total  21 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Backus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Baker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Bayly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Beaton 

Mr.  R.  J.  Chandler 

Mr.  N.  E.  Dunnevant 

Mr.  C.  F.  Fennema 

Mr.  David  Livingstone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Moore 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Rhodes 

Mr.  A.  B.  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  K.  \'ernille 

Mr.  Howard  Wickersham 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  ]NL  Wilson 

From  San  Francisco:  Total  38 

Mr.  John  Davidson 

Mr.  Bob  Fouke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Greany 

IVIiss  Greany 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harms 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Hawkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.B.Hill 

Mr.  and  ^Irs.  James  S.  Hines 

Mr.  E.  Hoffman 

Mr.  CM.  LeCount 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Lillevand 

Mr.  Joseph  Marias 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Martin 

Mr.  John  P.  McArthur 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  McConkey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Pennington 

Mr.  B.O.  Pickard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Reeves 

Mr.  and  IVIrs.  Robert  D.  Spear 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Swett 

Mr.  and  IVIrs.  Charles  L.  Wheeler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  William.son 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  m'  F.  York 

Grand  Total  59 
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The  Chairman  called  on  members  of 
the  Los  Angeles  delegation  for  Con- 
vention suggestions. 

Ralph  Chandler  and  Carl  Fennema 
responded  with  presentations  of  ideas 
of  cooperation  which  the  Los  Angeles 
group  has  to  offer. 

Chairman  Harms  then  asked  Presi- 
dent Chandler  if  we  would  appoint  a 
committee  from  the  L.  A.  Club  to  work 
with  a  similar  committee  from  the  S. 
F.  Club,  the  combined  group  to  be 
known  as  a  Coordinating  Committee 
for  the  Convention,  to  which  President 
Chandler  agreed. 

Chairman  Harms  next  called  for 
open  discussion  of  Assembly  Bill  No. 
1078  which  has  to  do  with  a  State 
appropriation  for  the  Maritime  Acad- 
emy (School  Ship).  Harms  explained 
that  a  committee  representing  the  Pa- 
cific-American Steamship  Association, 
the  Propeller  Club  of  San  Francisco, 
the  ]\Iariners  Club,  the  S.  F.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  American  Le- 
gion had  been  set  up  to  study  the  pro- 
position. 

Mr.  Wilson  told  of  tentative  plans 
the  Los  Angeles  Club  has  for  working 
out  a  textbook  on  merchant  shipping 
for  use  in  public  schools. 

San  Francisco  member  Clyde  Wil- 
liamson moved  that  the  Northern  Club 
thank  the  Los  Angeles  members  for 
attending  the  Del  Monte  meeting  and 
for  contributing  so  much  intelligent 
discussion  on  the  School  Ship,  and  on 
other  matters  of  common  Club  in- 
terest. 

President  Chandler  offered  a  com- 
panion resolution  thanking  the  San 
Francisco  Club  for  its  excellent  job  as 
host,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  next 
year  both  groups  could  get  together  in 
a  similar  meeting  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel  in  Santa  Barbara. 

San  Francisco  House  Chairman  By- 
ron Pickard  tells  us  that  a  total  of  58 
persons  attended  the  President's  Din- 
ner Friday  night;  that  20  members 
were  registered  from  San  Francisco, 
and  13  registered  from  Los  Angeles; 
that  the  total  delegation  from  San 
Francisco,  including  wives  and  guests, 
was  37,  with  21  attending  from  Los 
Angeles. 

Out  of  the  three-day  event  comes 
the  thought  that  such  a  gathering 
should  be  made  an  annual  affair.  We 
second  the  motion  I 


The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 

California  Maritime  Academy 

requests  the  honor  of  your  presence 

at  the 

Graduation  Exercises 

of  the  Class  of  Nineteen  Forty-One 

sponsored  by 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 

Port  of  San  Francisco 

and  the 

Pacific  American  Steamship  Association 

to  be  held  in  the 

Auditorium  of  the 

Manna  Junior  High  School 

Bay  and  Fillmore  Streets 

Monday  Evening,  May  Fifth 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Forty-One 

at  seven  thirty  o'clock 


Oh.  to-  San  ^^ujutnciica 


On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors of  the  Propeller  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, President  Charles  L.  Wheeler 
has  announced  the  list  of  committee 
chairmen  who  will  work  out  plans  for 
the  big  national  convention  of  Pro- 
peller Clubs  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Conference  which  will  bring  hundreds 
of  the  leading  men  in  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  to  San  Francisco  this  fall 
.  .  .  October  21-24.  The  list  follows: 

General  Chairman,  Edward  H. 
Harms,  McCormick  Steamship  Co. 

General  Vice-Chairman,  Gene 
Hoffman,  American  President  Lines. 

Reception,  Joseph  F.  Marias,  Bd. 
State  Harbor  Commissioners. 

Registration,  K.  C.  Tripp,  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines. 

Hotel  and  Banquet,  Capt.  Lewis 
Mesherry,  Army  &  Navy  Club. 

Entertainment,  Robert  D.  Spear, 
Foster  Wheeler  Corp. 

Golf,  Joseph  A.  Lunny,  McCor- 
mick Steamship  Co. 


Publicity,  Bern  DeRochie,  Pacific 
Marine  Revie^v. 

Exhibits,  William  Radner,  Mat- 
son  Line. 

Finance,  Arthur  B.  Poole,  Ameri- 
can President  Lines. 

Printing, W.Edgar  Martin, West- 
inghouse  Electric  Co. 

Transportation,  Co  -  Chairmen, 
John  Davidson,  American-Hawai- 
ian, and  Robert  Fouke,  Admiralty 
Attorney. 

It  has  been  announced  from  na- 
tional headquarters  in  New  York  that 
President  Wheeler  of  the  local  Pro- 
peller Club  has  been  named  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Conference,  to  serve  with  Lewis  Luck- 
enbach,  chairman. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  local  com- 
mittee chairmen  was  held  at  the  Army 
&  Navy  Club  on  April  15th,  at  a  din- 
ner meeting  over  which  Chairman 
Harms  presided. 


At  Del  Monte.  Starting  left:  Chas.  A. 
Bayly,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Baker,  Mr.  Baker 
from  Port  of  Los  Angeles;  the  next 
gentleman  is  C.  F.  Fennema.  Secre- 
tary David  Livingstone  and  Roy 
Beaton  of  Los  Angeles  are  also  seen. 
That's  C.  M.  "Dad"  Le  Count  of 
General  Electric  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco modestly  facing  away 
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FACING  PAGE 

Upper  left: 

W.  Edgar  Martin  of  Westinghoiise  is  facing  camera.  To  "Eddie's"  right  is  Mrs.  Martin, 
then  Norman  Dunnaiant  of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hill,  Walter  B.  Hill  of  Babcock  ^ 
Wilcox,  San  Francisco.  The  lady  who  is  hailing  a  friend  is  Mrs.  Rosenblatt,  wife  of 
Westinghoiise's  G.  B.  Rosenblatt.  The  gentleman  ivith  his  back  to  the  camera  is  D.  N. 
Lillevand  of  the  Grace  Line,  San  Francisco.  At  the  table  in  the  background,  glimpses 
of  Robert  Spear  of  Foster  Wheeler  Corp.,  J.  F.  "Mac"  McConkey,  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Co.;  Bryon  O.  Pickard;  Mrs.  James  S.  Hines,  wife  of  P.  M.  R.'s  publisher  Jimmy 


Upper  right: 

In  the  foreground  (profile)  is  John  Davidson  of  American-Haivaiian.  The  gentleman 
facing  you  is  George  Swett  of  George  E.  Suett  ^  Company.  To  George's  right  is  Mrs. 
J.  F.  McConkey,   iiife  of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Coast   manager;   next  to  the  right  is 

Mrs.  George  E.  Swett 


The  ttio  center  view's  show  some  of  those  at  the  Speaker's  Table.  From  left  to  right: 
George  W.  Moore  and  first  vice  president  Edgar  M.  Wilson  of  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles; 
Eugene  Hoffman,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco;  A.  B.  Rosenfeld  of 
Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  George  W.  Moore;  Ralph  Chandler,  president.  Port  of  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Harms,  ivife  of  the  toastmaster;  Joseph  Marias,  key-speaker  for  the 
San  Francisco  delegates 


Loiver  left: 

A  bit  of  Del  Monte's  sunshine  for  these  "tired  business  men":  Edward  H.  Harms,  Clyde 
Williamson,  Byron  O.  Pickard  and  Carroll  Reeves 


Lower  right: 

Bethlehem's  John  T.  Greany,  across  the  table  facing  you,  tvith  Mrs.  Greany  and  their 
charming  daughter,  at  John's  right 


THE  SPEAKERS 

Chairman  Harms    (seated  left)    has  just  introduced  President  Charles  L.  Wheeler  of 

San  Francisco  Port   (standing).  The  lady  between  them  is  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wilson.  To  the 

speaker's  left  is  George  Moore,  then  Mr.  Wilson  and  San  Francisco's 

secretary  Eugene  Hoffman 


Center  view:  Ralph  Chandler,  the  speaker. 

Left  to  right:  David  Livingstone,  G.  B.  Rosenblatt,  Mrs.  George  Moore,  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Harms,  Joseph  Marias  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Wheeler 


Lower  vieiv:  Speaker  Marias  ivhose  key  address  is  abstracted  on  an  adjoining  page. 
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Speaking  on  the  subject  "Foreign 
Trade  pjiiergency  After  the  War,"  J. 
F.  Marius.  president  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commissioners.  San  Francis- 
co, made  a  notable  address  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract: 

Our  foreign  trade  is  governed  by 
two  factors:  One.  our  necessities  which 
we  cannot  produce,  and  two,  our  sur- 
pluses which  we  exchange  for  these 
necessities.  The  question  now  arises: 
What  preparedness  are  we  making  to 
secure  the  sources  from  which  must  be 
supplied  these  essentials,  without 
which  we  cannot  protect  ourselves 
against  military  aggression — and  also 
continue  our  American  standard  of 
living  which  must  be  maintained  or 
improved  to  secure  economic  tran- 
quility at  home.  These  two  points 
make  one  question.  They  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  unit. 

We  made  changes  after  the  last 
War.  We  .shall  make  changes  after  this 
War.  We  have  made  changes  since  it 
started  and.  by  the  way.  these  changes 
have  not  been  particularly  satisfac- 
tory. We  have  been  able  thus  far  to  get 
raw  materials  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  pay  for  them  entirely  by  our 
surpluses  and  that's  something  to 
think  about. 

We  have  about  fifteen  million  bales 
of  surplus  cotton.  We  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  We  have  an  annual  crop 
of  something  around  twelve  million 
bales,  so  the  Government  will  soon  add 
more  to  its  fifteen  million  bale  surplus. 
We  have  a  similar  staggering  figure  of 
wheat  surpluses  and  also  other  com- 
modities to  a  lesser  degree.  We  would 
like  to  trade  these  items  for  necessi- 
ties but  they  have  at  present  no  trad- 
ing value.  And  still,  we  know  of  mil- 
lions of  people  who  need  cotton  and 
wheat. 

Well,  actually.  China  has  a  number 
of  items  we  need  but  who  is  going  to 
control  China  a\tcr  the  War?  If  Japan 
does  the  controlling,  will  not  China 
raise  cotton  to  be  manufactured  into 
textiles  to  be  sold  back  to  the  Chinese 
and  to  other  present  customers  of 
ours?  Remember,  Japan  has  been  our 
best  customer  of  cotton.  Japan  im- 
ported some  of  the  finest  Engli.sh  made 
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machinery  for  textile  manufacture  and 
they  make  excellent  materials. 

Today  China  produces  over  four 
million  bales  of  cotton,  and  it  is  Japan's 
intention  to  double  that  production. 

Since  the  world  now  produces  more 
than  it  consumes,  if  China  adds  four 
million  bales  to  the  total  world  pro- 
duction it  can  mean  just  this:  We  shall 
increase  our  unexportable  surpluses 
and  Japan  will  increase  her  exports  of 
textiles. 

Well,  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  just  one 
of  the  drastic  economic  changes  that 
will  work  adversely-  for  us.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it? 

The  next  point  to  discuss  is  the 
South  American  situation.  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  engage  on  a  competitive  basis 
against  Germany's  barter  system?  Will 
we  accept  a  dollar  s  worth  of  Argentine 
beef  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  American 
manufacture?  We  will  not.  But  Ger- 
many will.  Germany  will  do  more. 
Germany  will  accept  one  dollar's  worth 
of  Argentine  beef  for  two  dollar's 
worth  of  German  manufacture.  Ger- 
many will  need  to  accomplish  two  eco- 
nomic developments:  (1)  Employ  its 
people  in  manufacturing,  and  (2)  feed 
these  people. 

Brazil  offers  a  different  picture  but 
nevertheless  it  has  its  complications. 
Brazil's  surpluses,  in  coffee  and  cotton 
particularly,  are  more  than  we  can  ab- 
sorb. The  cotton  picture  once  more  is 
related  to  the  Japanese.  I  have  heard 
that  there  are  approximately  300.000 
Japanese  in  and  around  Sao  Paula — 
mostly  raising  cotton.  Japan  buys  this 
cotton.  Japan  makes  cheap  imitations 
of  almost  everything  under  the  sun. 
She  can  exchange  Japanese  raised  Bra- 
zilian cotton  for  Japanese  made  radios, 
toys,  cameras,  etc.,  in  competition  with 
our  radios,  toys  and  cameras,  for  which 
we  accept  Brazilian  raised  Brazilian 
coffee. 

When  we  think  in  terms  of  foreign 
trade  after  the  War,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  reckon  with  this  economic 
penetration  which  the  War  has  not 
stopped. 

Xo  people  on  earth  are  better  sales- 
men than  the  .Americans.  We  not  onl>- 


sell  goods  but  we  sell  ideas.  Any  world 
traveler  will  tell  you  where  he  has  seen 
the  American  sales  inlluence  in  foreign 
countries.  We  sold  the  moving  picture 
idea  to  the  world.  We  also  sold  the 
typewriter  idea  and  the  radio.  We  put 
the  benefits  of  these  things  and  many 
others  within  the  pocketbook  reach  of 
millions  of  people. 

Xow.  what  I  am  getting  at  is  this — 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  work  in  such 
harmony  with  our  South  American 
cousins  that  we  shall  use  our  Ameri- 
can selling  talents  to  di.spose  of  their 
surpluses?  If  we  cannot  consume  more 
coffee,  then  perhaps  we  can  sell  it  to 
those  who  up  to  now  have  never  used 
it.  Coffee  is  an  acquired  taste.  As  one 
travels  around  the  world,  he  finds 
many  different  forms  of  drinking  cof- 
fee and  as  many  different  coffee  berries 
used.  It  is  not  too  hard  to  visualize 
many  more  millions  of  people  acquir- 
ing the  taste.  If  that  is  a  fair  presump- 
tion, we  Americans  of  the  United 
States  must  be  the  salesmen  to  sell 
the  idea  that  it  should  be  Latin-Ameri- 
can coffee  and  then  sell  the  coffee — 
and  the  coffeepots. 

So  much  for  brief  illustrations.  Now 
then,  for  a  little  prognostication.  What 
will  we,  the  United  States,  do  immedi- 
ately after  the  Wars  are  ended?  We  do 
not  know  just  how  the  world  will  be 
divided  but  there  have  been  enough 
boundary  lines  destroyed  already  to 
give  a  fair  idea.  Wherever  War  has 
actually  scored  the  earth,  destroyed 
the  crops,  killed  the  people,  there  will 
be  reconstruction,  rehabilitation.  How 
shall  it  be  accomplished?  What  part 
will  the  United  States  play?  How  shall 
we  be  paid? 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  set  ourselves 
up  into  some  kind  of  an  organization, 
with  Federal  assistance,  if  neces.sary, 
to  concentrate  on  a  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion? Probably  every  one  of  our  ship- 
ping routes  will  have  to  be  changed. 
Certainl\-  our  international  credit 
structure  will  have  to  be  reworked. 
Tariff  and  permit  barriers  will  have  to 
be  changed.  We  will  need  properly 
educated,  intelligent  young  men  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world  and 
now  is  the  time  to  get  busy. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  repeat  that 
while  the  general  staffs  move  armies 
and  navies,  and  deadly  combat  rages 
behind  the  scenes,  European  econom- 
ists are  l)us\-  changing  the  courses  the\' 
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plan  to  follow  in  the  never-ending 
peacetime  struggle  for  the  world's  mar- 
kets. This  is  especially  true  of  the  dic- 
tatorships and  their  thoroughness  is 
known  to  all.  They  are  already  set  to 
grab  the  Latin-American  markets  with 
agents  already  posted  from  the  Mexi- 
can border  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
They  will  come  out  from  under  cover 
and  swing  into  100  per  cent  action  once 
the  war  isjended.  What  is  America  do- 
ing to  mieet  this  European  trade  stra- 
tegy? Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  this  competition  with  a 
thorough  plan  of  action. 


The  regular  monthly  meetdng  of'the 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Tacoma,  was 
held  Tuesday  night,  April  iSth,  at  the 
Tacoma  Club,  with  the  cocktail  hour 
starting  at  6:30  and  the  dinner  at 
7:15  p.  m. 

The  largest  turn-out  in  the  history 
of  the  Tacoma  Propeller  Club  was  at 
this  meeting,  there  being  fifty-six 
members  in  attendance.  The  affair  was 
by  far  the  most  interesting  ever  held 
and  all  members  and  guests  were  espe- 
cially enthusiastic,  both  in  regard  to 
the  social  spirit  which  now  prevails 
among  the  members,  and  the  interest- 
ing and  instructive  programs. 

President  Ackerman,  as  usual,  called 
the  meeting  to  order  immediately  after 
a  very  fine  dinner.  As  the  program  was 
too  long,  no  business  was  brought  up 
for  discussion.  ^Ir.  Ackerman  first 
called  on  all  new  members  to  rise  and 
be  introduced  to  the  Club.  The  follow- 
ing are  new  members  who  have  joined 
our  Club  since  our  last  month's  meet- 
ing, some  of  whom  were  not  in  atten- 
dance at  this  meeting: 

Baxter  F.  Ball,  General  Petroleum 
Corp.  of  Calif. 

Frank  G.  Ploof,  Central  Travel  Bu- 
reau. 

W.  A.  Springer,  Weyerhaeuser 
Steamship  Co. 

M.  H.  Franklin,  X.  Y.  K.  Line. 

H.  E.  Ellis.  American  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co. 

Bernard  Jager,  American  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co. 

E.  J.  Clement,  Luckenbach  Steam- 
ship Co. 


Lynn  \\'.  Jenkins,  American  Mail 
Line. 

Herman  E.  Olsen,  Foss  Launch  & 
Tug  Co. 

R.  F.  Martin,  Defiance  Lumber  Co. 

Carl  N.  Klitgaard,  Standard  Oil  Co. 

George  Dorfner,McCormick  Steam- 
ship Co. 

John  B.   Schack,  Seattle  -  Tacoma 
ShiJDbuilding  Corp. 

\  Thos.  J.  Firth  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Tacoma  Propeller  Club,  has  been 
dropped  from  the  list  as  he  has  moved 
from  the  city. 

'  After  the  introduction  of  new  mem- 
bers, guests  from  Seattle  were  intro- 
duced. Keith  Middleton,  Jr.,  Vice- 
President'of  the  Seattle  Propeller  Club 
and  Mr.,  Tingling,  Manager  of  Dod- 
well  &  Company,  were  the  Seattle  visi- 
tors. Mr.  Tingling  presented  Capt.  F. 
C.  T.  Harris  of  the  British  Mercantile 
Marine,  who  was  the  honor  guest  of 
the  evening  and  who  gave  a  particu- 
larly interesting  and  timely  talk  rela- 
tive to  his  experiences  on  British  boats 
since  the  start  of  the  second  World 
War.  Capt.  Harris  spoke  especially  re- 
garding his  experience  on  being  on  a 
British  merchantman  as  captain  and 
having  it  be  the  first  boat  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic  by  a  German 
pocket  battleship,  off  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil. The  captain  stated  that  he  had 
been  sent  over  to  the  L^nited  States  by 
Great  Britain  and  had  been  here  since 
January. 

After  the  captain's  address,  colored 
films  were  shown  by  Henry  Foss  of  the 
Foss  Launch  &  Tug  Co.  These  pictures 
showed  the  construction  and  collapse 
of  the  Tacoma  Narrows  bridge. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  by  Pres. 
.\ckerman  immediately  following  the 
bridge  film  and  everyone  departed 
with  the  remark  that  it  had  been  the 
finest  meeting  since  the  beginning  of 
our  club. 

Chas.  C.  Cramp, 

Secretary. 


Bdfc  CltJ)-  Note^ 

Lloyd  Moore,  president  of  The  Bilge 
Club,  is  piping  all  hands  aboard  for  the 
annual  election  and  business  meeting 
of  the  organization  to  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  May  6th  at  the  California 
Yacht  Club  in  Long  Beach. 

Lieut.  Comdr.  William  A.  Mason 
was  ready  to  navigate  the  38-foot  yawl 
Eventide  in  the  273-mile  race  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Guadalupe,  held  early  in 
April,  when  he  received  orders  to  re- 
port to  Washington,  D.  C,  for  active 
naval  duties. 

His  return  to  the  Navy  will  mean  he 
will  be  missed  by  the  membership  of 
the  Barnacle  Club  of  Long  Beach  and 
The  Bilge  Club  of  Wilmington.  Before 
retirement  four  years  ago,  he  was  navi- 
gator of  the  destroyer  tender  Melville. 
Despite  his  four  years  away  from  ac- 
tive duty,  he  passed  his  physical  ex- 
amination in  top  form. 

Commander  Mason  has  been  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review's  star  reporter 
of  Bilge  Club  activities  since  the  char- 
ter days  of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
Club. 

PLAN      NOW ! 

COME      TO 

SAN       FRANCISCO 

IN      OCTOBER 

The  Golden  Gate  will  swing 
open  to  w^elcome 

PROPELLER    CLUBS 
of  the  World 


#** 


■^ ^^ 


E.  A.  Preslar,  turbine  erecting  engi- 
neer from  Allis  Chalmers,  Milwau- 
kee, who  is  at  San  Francisco  super- 
vising installation  of  turbo-gener- 
ating sets  on  C-ls  building  at 
Bethlehem  yard 
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Names  in  the 
MARINE  SPOTLIGHT 
of  the  month 


The  Maritime  Commission  has 
drafted  Arch  E.  King,  vice  president 
of  the  Isthmian  Steamship  Company, 
for  the  new  Maritime  Commission  Bu- 
reau of  Emergency  Shipping,  which 
supervises  the  policies  of  the  commis- 
sion regarding  defense  cargo  prefer- 
ences, charter  and  ocean  freight  rate 
stabilization  and  tonnage  coordination. 
iNIr.  King  will  be  on  leave  of  absence 
from  his  regular  work. 


Albert  V.  Moore,  president  of 
Moore-McCormack  Lines,  arrived 
in  Los  Angeles  on  April  28th,  where 
he  was  met  by  K.  H.  Donavin,  Pa- 
cific Coast  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Republics  Line.  Mr.  Moore  ^vill  re- 
main on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  about 
tAvo  ^veeks  visiting  offices  of  his 
company. 

He  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  on 
Monday,  May  5th,  then  will  proceed 
to  Portland,  Seattle  and  Vancouver. 


The  National  Supply  Co.  has  an- 
nounced the  election  of  Austin  W. 
Clark  as  vice  president,  effective  as  of 
April  22,  1941. 

Previous  to  joining  The  National 
Supply  Co.  in  August,  1940,  as  assis- 
tant vice  president,  Mr.  Clark,  who 
was  born  in  Anaconda,  ^Montana,  and 
attended  the  University  of  California, 
had  been  associated  for  four  years  with 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  as  as- 
sistant comptroller.  Prior  to  that  time, 
he  was  for  fourteen  years  with  the 
Hearst  Publications  in  New  York  City, 
as  comptroller  and  treasurer,  and  was 
also  for  four  years  with  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  Copper  Corporation  in  Peru, 
South  America. 


The  Oakland  Naval  Supply  Base 
and  Oakland  Army  Quartermaster's 
Supply  Depot  were  officially  welcomed 
to  Oakland  at  a  civic  luncheon  spon- 
sored  by   the   Oakland   Chaml)er   of 


Carleton  B.  Tibbetts,  vice 
president  of  Los  Angeles 
Steel  Casting  Company, 
leader  in  defense  activities 
in   Southern   California 


Commerce  in  the  Ivory  Court  of  Hotel 
Oakland  on  April  15th. 

Guests  of  honor  included:  Lieut. 
(General  John  L.  DeWitt,  Commanding 
General,  Fourth  Army. 

]\Iajor  General  Ernest  Peek,  Com- 
manding General,  Ninth  Corps  Area. 

Brigadier  General  Arthur  Lane, 
Chief  of  Staff,  Fourth  Army. 

Brigadier  General  John  C.  H.  Lee, 
Port  Commander,  S.  F.  Port  of  Em- 
barcation. 

Colonel  R.  S.  Pratt,  Plans  and 
Training  Officer,  Fort  Mason. 

Colonel  John  F.  Franklin,  E.xecutive 
Officer,  Fort  Mason. 

Colonel  Henry  C.  R.  Akin.  Asst. 
Plans  and  Training  Officer,  Fort  ]\Ia- 
son. 

Captain  David  K.  Donelson.  Assis- 
tant to  Colonel  Pratt. 

Rear  Admiral  A.  J.  Hepburn,  Com- 
mandant, Twelfth  Naval  District. 

Captain  F.  R.  McCrary,  Comman- 
dant, Alameda  Naval  Air  Station. 

Captain  W.  C.  Barker,  Chief  of 
Staff,  Twelfth  Naval  District. 

Captain  W.  C.  Fite,  Oakland  Naval 
Supply  Base. 

Captain  C.  A.  Carlson.  General  In- 
spector for  Public  Works. 

Captain  H.  G.  Taylor,  Public  Works 
Officer.  Twelfth  Naval  District. 

Lieut.  Commander  E.  F.  Carr.  Oak- 
land Naval  Supply  Base. 


Lieut.  M.  L.  Smith,  Aide  to  Admiral 
Hepburn. 

Commander  J.  E.  Stika.  Command- 
ing Officer,  Government  Island. 


^fuijfffic  Meet 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Traffic  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Club. 
Tuesday,  May  13th,  commencing  with 
dinner  at  6:30  p.  m. 

As  guest  speaker  for  the  evening,  the 
traffic  group  has  been  fortunate  in  se- 
curing Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Mr.  Smith  recently  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  after  a  three 
months'  visit  to  the  European  conti- 
nent and  has  chosen  as  the  subject  of 
his  discussion  "The  War  Over  Brit- 
ain." The  talk  will  be  broadcast  na- 
tionwide through  the  facilities  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

Lester  B.  Raymond,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Overland  Freight  Transfer 
and  President  of  the  Pacific  Traffic  As- 
sociation, will  preside.  He  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Oliver  Vickery.  Sales  Man- 
ager, (ieneral  Ship  Supply  Company 
and  program  director  of  the  traffic  or- 
ganization. Mr.  \'ickery  will  introduce 
the  guest  speaker. 

The  new^  location  of  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation  is  now^  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change Building,  San  Francisco. 
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^5>  GaTMaiKtm^ 

Expedite  Tanker  Soilini 


>>/UhonS.&^-^       ^^  conker  comp  ^^^^^^  ond 

„om-,cor.nOPe^ 


SHAND  &  JURS  COMPANY 


BERKELEY     •     CALIFORNIA 


NIW  YORK 


LOS  ANGELES 


EQUIPPED  WITH   ^ifi^..  AUXILIARY  GENERATOR  SET 


Standard  Oil  Tanker  M.  E.  LOMBARD! 

1  HE  consistent  use  of  SUPERIOR  Diesel  generator  sets  for 
emergency  and  stand-by  service  on  modern  oil  tankers  is  sig- 
nificant proof  of  quality  and  satisfaction. 

The  unit  illustrated,  a  50  KW  direct  current  set,  has  become 
a  recognized  standard  in  this  field  where  safety  and  dependa- 
bility are  essential  factors,  and  many  others  like  it  have  been 
installed  in  recent  months  by  such  blue-ribbon  producers  as 
Standard,  Socony-Vacuum,  Gulf  and  Union  .  .  .  There  are  31  sizes 
available  ranging  from  10  to  675  KW.  superior  Diesel 

Auxiliary  Unit 

THE  NATIONAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY. . .  super 


OR    ENGINE    DIVISION 


SALES  OFFICES.   SpringHeld,  Ohio;   Philadelphia,  Penna  ; 
Tulia,  Okio.:   Boslo 


York,  N.  Y  ;   los  Angeles,  Col  ;  J'ocksonville,  Flo.;  Houslon,  T«xa»;  S».  louit,  Mo.;  Fort  Worth,  Texot; 
IS5       FACTORIES:   Springfield,  Ohio;    Philadelphia,  Penna. 


The  election  of  John  Sanderson  as 
Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Finance 
of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  was 
announced  on  April  2  by  R.  E.  Gillmor, 
IVesident.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Gill- 
mor announced  that  James  E.  Webb 
had  been  elected  Treasurer  of  the 
company.  Both  Mr.  Sanderson  and 
Mr.  Webb  will  assume  their  new  posts 
immediately. 


]ohn  Stiiidersoit 


WdU  tUe.  MaUH&  ^^Gxk 


Harold  R.  Swanton,  executive  vice 
president  of  Precision  Bearings,  Inc., 
announced  during  April  that  his  com- 
pany has  appointed  J.  W.  Minder 
Chain  &  Gear  Co.,  923-29  Santa  Fe 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  California,  as  their 
authorized  industrial  distributor. 

The  Minder  firm  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Portland  will  serve  the  trade  with  com- 
plete stocks  of  the  following  nationally- 
known  lines  of  beaiings:  Norma  Hoff- 
mann Precision  bearings,  Bower  tap- 
ered roller  bearings,  Aetna  and  PBI 
thrust  bearings,  Kilian  unground  ball 
bearings,  CJB  master  ball  bearings, 
CJB  Pillow  blocks,  RoUway  and  PBI 
roller  bearings  and  Precision  Ahlberg 
ground  bearings. 


-A  new  name  for  an  old-line  marine 
paint  manufacturing  firm  has  been  an- 
nounced by  executives  of  The  Federal 
Composition  &  Paint  Company,  Inc., 
of  New  York. 

Now  effective,  the  new  name  is 
The  Federal  Paint  Company,  Inc. 

The  company  has  specialized  in  the 
manufacture  of  marine  compositions, 
paints  and  varnishes  for  forty  years. 
President  is  Andrew  Baxter,  Jr.,  and 
J.  M.  Rowland  is  vice  president.  The 
Federal  organization  is  well  estab- 
lished in  principal  Coast  ports  through 
distributing  offices  as  follows: 

Pillsbury  &  Martignoni  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; A.  T.  15  Shields,  Seattle,  A.  J. 
Chalmers  in  P  rtland,  and  Robert  S. 
Gardner  in  Wilmington. 


There's  a  new  address  and  telephone 
number  for  Guy  M.  Thompson,  manu- 
facturers representative  in  Seattle.  The 
new  location  is  24  West  Connecticut, 
just  one-half  block  north  and  one-half 
block  west  of  the  former  location.  The 
telephone  number  is  ELliot  6644,  the 
first  change  in  twelve  years.  Mr. 
Thompson  represents  France  Packing 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Kear- 
fott  Engineering  Co.  of  New  York  City 
and  Xzit  Sales  Co.  of  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


San  Francisco,  April  li. — A  quarter 
of  a  million  dollar  magnesia  plant  that 
will  produce  exclusively  to  fill  national 
defense  orders  is  being  rushed  to  com- 
pletion by  Plant  Rubber  and  Asbestos 
Works  of  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  Shainwald,  president  of  the 
company,  said  today  work  had  already 
started  on  the  project  and  production 
would  begin  approximately  July  1 .  The 
plant's  capacity  will  be  $1,250,000 
annually. 

The  plant  will  be  erected  on  the  Em- 
eryville grounds  of  the  Paraffine  Cos., 
Inc.,  of  which  Plant  Rubber  is  a  sub- 
sidiary. "Flighty-five  per  cent  mag- 
nesia," an  insulating  material  widely 
used  in  national  defense  projects,  will 
be  manufactured  exclusively. 

Plant  Rubber  and  .Asbestos  Works 
has  been  manufacturing  magnesia  for 
20  years  in  their  factories  at  Redwood 
City,  but  the  equipment  there  was  not 
adequate  to  handle  national  defense 
orders,  Shainwald  said. 


Jiimes  E.  Webb 


A  fund  of  $1500  donated  by  em- 
ployees of  Moore-McCormack  Lines 
for  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  kitchen 
w^as  turned  over  recently  to  the 
British  War  Society  by  S.  L.  Bar- 
bera,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany, aboard  the  passenger  liner 
Argentina  at  Pier  32,  North  River. 
W.  Horace  Whittemore,  of  the  com- 
merce and  industry  division,  ac- 
cepted the  fund  on  behalf  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  Captain  H.  S.  Mayo,  ma- 
rine superintendent  of  the  company, 
and  H.  B.  Richardson,  commissary 
superintendent,  w^ere  also  present 
at  the  brief  ceremony. 

More  than  500  employees  of  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines  contributed  to  the 
fund. 

John  A.  Phelan,  conservation  engi- 
neer for  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Galveston, Texas,  died  on  March 
9.  He  was  with  the  company  since  1930 
and,  prior  to  that,  with  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  Phelan  was  born  64  years  ago  in 
Easton,  Mass.,  graduated  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy and  served  during  the  last  World 
War  on  transport  service.  This  sad 
news  came  to  us  from  Chas.  W.  Merse 
of  the  Galveston,  Te.xas,  offices  of 
Lykes  Bros.  Writes  Mr.  Merse:  "In 
the  passing  of  John  Phelan  to  the 
Great  Beyond  I  have  lost  a  very  dear 
friend.  " 
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Eliminating 
a  Wet  Floor 
Slipping  Hazard 

•  •  •  Alundum  Tile 


r\  STRIP  of  Alundum  Tile  replaced 
the  original  tile  down  the  entire  length 
of  this  ro-w  of  ranges.  Now  the  busy  chefs 
have  a  safe,  sure  footing  even  w^hen 
liquids  are  spilled — and  the  non-slip  sur- 
face of  the  Alundum  Tile  w^ill  never  wear 
slippery. 

Catalog  A  gives  full  information  about 
Alundum  Tile.  Write  for  a  copy — also 
for  Catalog  B  which  describes  Alundum 
Ceramic  Mosaic  Tile,  another  Norton 
Floors  product. 


NORTON     COMPANY 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Hartford 

Cleveland  Hamilton,  Ont. 


T-479 


)^^7  9^_EL00F 


A  I   UMOUM 


TREADS  — 


Fig.  1985,  3001b.  W.P 
Fig.  1984,  150  lb.  W.P 

Angle,  Screwed  Inlet 
Fig.  1983,  3001b.  W.P 


lobe,  Fiancfdii  Inlet 

Fig.  1982,  300  lb.  W.P. 

Fig.  1981, 150  lb.  W.P. 

Globe,  Screwed  Inlet 
Ba.  l96Q,3<y)lb.  W.P. 


These  new  Lunkenheimer  designs 
comply  fully  with  the  Rules  of  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation. 

Regularly  made  with  non-metallic 
discs,  renewable  seat  rings,  and 
National  Standard  hose  threads 
on  outlet.  Threads  of  other  stand- 
ards available  on  order;  also 
valves  with  Cap  and  Chain.. 

Ask  your  local  Lunkenheimer 
distributor  for  a  copy  of  the 
bulletin  "Lunkenheimer  Valves 
for  Marine  Service". 

ESTABLISHED  1862 

Itl£LUNKENHEIMER£2; 

— *"QUALITY*U^ 

CINCINNATKOHIO.  U.S.A. 

NEW   YORK        CHICAGO 
BOSTON         PHILADELPHIA 

EXPORT   DEPT    318-322  HUDSON  ST.  NEW  VORK 


Captain  Schu>ler  F.  Cuiiiings,  ma- 
rine superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Lines  for  the  past  five  years,  has 
been  called  to  active  service  as  a  Lieu- 
tenant Coniniander  in  the  Xaval  Re- 
serve, it  was  announced  on  April  19  by 
A.  J.  McCarthy,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operations.  Captain  Cumings 
will  serve  as  assistant  to  Captain  P.  P. 
Blackburn,  director  of  the  Third  Xa- 
val District  in  Xew  \'ork.  In  this  post 
his  activities  will  be  concerned  mostly 
with  the  Merchant  ]\Lirine  Reserve 
Bureau. 

Captain  Cumings  .served  in  the 
Navy  throughout  the  last  war.  during 
which  he  rose  from  ensign  to  lieuten- 
ant commander.  He  has  been  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  since  resigning  from  ac- 
tive service  in  1919  to  resume  his  ca- 
reer in  the  merchant  marine,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  war. 

Captain  Cumings  trained  for  the  sea 
on  the  Schoolship  Newport,  graduat- 
ing in  1909,  and  in  the  New  York  State 
Nautical  School.  He  first  saw  sea  serv- 
ice as  a  deck  boy  in  the  three-masted 
barque  Von  Foong,  carrying  sugar  ma- 
chinery from  New  York  to  Hawaii 
around  Cape  Horn.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  United  States  Lines  in 
1922  as  chief  officer  and  has  com- 
manded many  ships  of  the  Line,  in- 
cluding the  Manhattan  and  Washing- 
ton. He  also  served  as  staff  captain  of 
the  Leviathan. 


Just  before  the  I'nited  Stales  liner 
.\merica  sailed  from  Xew  York  on 
April  1 2  on  a  1 2 -day  cruise  to  the  West 
Indies,  President  John  M.  Franklin  an- 
nounced the  a|)i)ointment  of  Captain 
Giles  C.  Stedman,  master  of  .Americas 
largest  and  finest  liner,  as  commodore 
of  the  United  States  Lines.  Captain 
Stedman,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
American  shipmasters,  has  been  in 
command  of  the  new  ve.ssel  since  she 
was  put  into  commission  last  summer. 
In  this  new  jiosition  Captain  Stedman 
follows  three  noted  American  ship- 
masters, Commodore  A.  B.  Randall, 
who  commanded  the  Manhattan  until 
his  retirement   in    19,^9;    Commodore 


dipt.  Schuyler  F.  Cummhigs 


Commodore  Giles  C.  Stedman 

Harold  A.  Cunningham,  and  Commo- 
dore Herbert  Hartley,  with  all  of 
whom  he  has  served  in  an  executive 
capacity. 

Although  only  forty-three  years  old, 
probably  the  youngest  man  ever  to  be 
given  a  command  of  such  res[)onsibil- 
ity.  Captain  Stedman  has  achieved  a 
notable  reputation  in  his  chosen  field 
and  has  a  record  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice at  sea  that  puts  him  in  the  lo|)  rank 
of  American  shipmasters. 

He  has  been  at  .sea  for  twentv-three 
years  and  with  the  United  States  Lines 
since  1922. 


Ted  Meyer  of  Federtil-Mogiil 

Of  considerable  interest  to  commer- 
cial boat  operators  is  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Federal-Mogul  Corpora- 
tion, Detroit,  Mich.,  that  they  have 
purcha.sed  the  patterns,  designs  and 
e.xisting  stocks  of  all  propellers,  up  to 
50  inches  diameter,  manufactured  by 
the  Hyde  Windlass  Comi^inv .  Bath, 
Maine. 

The  Federal  -  Mogul  Corjioration 
will  continue  to  manufacture,  sell  and 
.service  Hyde  propellers,  and  will  con- 
tinue both  existing  Hyde  and  Federal- 
Mogul  dealer  organizations. 

E.  F.  Ramsay,  superintendent.  Pro- 
peller Department,  Hyde  Windlass 
Company,  in  announcing  that  they 
were  relinquishing  their  interests  in 
this  field  to  Federal-Mogul,  explained 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  and  urgent 
demand  for  Hyde  windla.sses,  steering 
gears  and  other  large  ship  machinery, 
and  the  personnel  and  plant  capacity 
thus  released  would  be  devoted  to 
these  vital  national  defense  require- 
ments. 

By  acquisition  of  these  riiihts.  Fed- 
eral-Mogul Corporation  becomes  the 
world's  largest  manufacturer  of  motor 
boat  propellers. 
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Due  to  the  necessity  of  securing  additional  working  space, 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  has  acquired  new  head- 
quarters through  the  purchase  of  the  building  at  47  Beaver 
Street,  New  York  City.  Its  new  home  is  a  steel  and  concrete 
fireproof  building  of  modern  construction  and  after  altera- 
tions have  been  completed  to  accommodate  the  various  needs 
of  the  Bureau,  the  transition  will  be  accomplished  around 
April  9th. 

America's  classification  society,  now  in  its  79th  year,  has 
been  in  its  present  quarters,  the  Stevenson  Taylor  IMemorial 
Building,  24-26  Old  Slip,  since  1927,  the  building  being  named 
in  honor  of  Stevenson  Taylor,  president  of  the  Bureau  from 
1916  to  1926.  The  year  1916  saw  the  reorganization  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and  1941  marks  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  event.  However,  this  five-story  build- 
ing is  now  proving  greatly  inadequate  in  furnishing  the  facili- 
ties necessary  to  carry  on  the  tremendous  volume  of  work 
incidental  to  the  expansion  of  shipbuilding  activity  at  present 
under  way. 

The  new  location,  consisting  of  si.x  floors  and  mezzanine, 
will  provide  2)4  times  the  floor  area  of  the  former  building, 
and  the  additional  space  thus  available  will  enable  the  Techni- 
cal Department  and  the  Surveyor's  Division  to  carry  on  their 
work  even  more  expeditiously  than  in  the  past.  The  Record 
Department,  responsible  for  compiling  and  publishing  the 
Bureau's  yearly  "Record"  book,  will  be  occupants  of  the  entire 
mezzanine  floor.  The  sixth  floor  will  be  reserved  for  the  test- 
ing of  various  shipbuilding  materials  and  as  a  general  scien- 
tific department. 

The  Beaver  Street  building  will  be  thoroughly  modern  in 
every  respect.  Air  conditioning  of  the  building  will  be  em- 
ployed throughout  and  working  equipment  will  be  of  the 
latest  type.  New  lighting  fixtures  of  the  fluorescent  type  have 
been  installed  on  every  floor.  This  type  of  lighting  will  be 
particularly  advantageous  over  the  drawing  boards. 

As  an  indication  of  the  increasing  volume  of  work  being 
handled  by  the  Bureau  in  recent  years,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  number  of  vessels  and  gross  tonnage  of  same  being  built 
to  classification  requirements  on  the  first  of  each  year  from 
1938  to  date,  as  follows: 

January  1st,  1938 — 94  vessels,  283,115  gross  tons. 
January  1st,  1939 — 149  vessels,  583,830  gross  tons. 
January  1st,  1940 — 238  vessels,  1,167,390  gross  tons. 
January  1st,  1941 — 283  ve.ssels,  1,551,878  gross  tons. 
.April  1st,  1941—542  vessels,  3,029,325  gross  tons. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  shipbuilding  ac- 
tivity in  the  past  three  years  has  resulted  in  increasing  by  six 
times  the  number  of  vessels  being  built  to  Bureau  class  and 
the  gross  tonnage  being  handled  has  increased  almost  eleven 
times.  In  connection  with  this,  a  great  volume  of  plans  are 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  for  approval.  Also,  in  this  connection, 
numerous  reports  are  received  daily  from  the  Bureau's  sur- 
veyors stationed  in  shipyards,  steel  mills  and  engine  building 
plants  all  over  the  country.  In  addition,  numerous  periodic 
and  damage  surveys  are  conducted  on  vessels  already  in 
existence. 


ITH  motor 

partially  recessed  in  blower  cas- 
ing and  direct-connected  to 
wheel,  ILG  gives  you  an  extreme- 
ly compact  unit  that  mounts 
anywhere  (wall,  deck  or  ceiling) 
—  saves  space,  saves  weight, 
slashes  installation  costs.  Send 
for  Catalog  EB-381  now! 


WHr  WASTE  IHiSi^ 
VALUABLE    INCHES? 

'MW  "Cross-hatch"  area  shows  EX- 
^^w  TRA  space  required  by  coupled 
motor  mounted  on  separate  pedestal. 

■    Solid   black  area  shows  space 
required    by    an    ILG    Direct- 
Connected  Universal  Blower. 


ORDERS  JUST  RECEIVED 


SINCLAIR  TANKERS  —  HULLS  1488  —  1489  —  1490  —  1491 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Maryland 
HULLS  227  —  228 

Pennsylvania  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Beaumont,  Texas 
ALCOA  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  HULLS  175  —  176—177 

Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  California 
MARITIME  COMMISSION  ClA  CARGO  BOATS 

The  Ptisey  &  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
"MILWAUKEE  CLIPPER"  CAR  FERRY 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 


ILG  ELECTRIC  VENTILATING  CO. 

2824  N.  CRAWFORD  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Offices  In  43  Principal  Citlet 


ILG 


PROGRESS  IN 


Paclj^GacUi 


ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Neif  Construction: 

One   insulated    self-propelled   lighter   for 

delivery  to  U.  S.  Navv  at  Puget  Sound  Navv 
Yard. 

Four  small  seaplane  tenders  for  delivery 
to  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Conversion: 

City  of  Newport  News  to  transport  U.  S. 
S.  Fuller. 


ASTORIA  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Astoria,  Ore. 

Neiv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1100,  wood  hull  troller.  41'  x 
11'  X  4'6";  Chrysler  Crown  engine.  Delivery 
date  May  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  1090,  wood  hull  trawler  for 
stock.  56'  X  15'6"  x  7'6";  135-hp  Superior 
diesel  engine. 

Hull  No.  1111,  wood  hull  trawler.  60'  x 
12'  X  6' ;  100-hp  Caterpillar  diesel  engine.  De- 
livery date  May  1,  1941. 

Four  135  'wooden  diesel-po-wered  mine 
sweepers  for  U.  S.  Nav\ .  Delivery  in  14 
months. 


BASALT  ROCK  CO.,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Yard 

Napa,  Calif. 

New  Construction: 

Eight  steel  open  lighters;  owner.  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  Dept.,  Wasii- 
ington,  p.  C.  Delivery  at  Mare  Island.  110'  x 
34'  X  11 '3".  Contract  awarded  September  .>, 
1940.  Delivered. 

Twelve  steel  seagoing  1000-ton  cargo 
barges;  contractor>.  Pacific  Navy  Air  Bases. 
Delivery  at  San  Francisco  Bay.  ISO'  x  40'  x 
12'.  Contract  aw-ar  I  d  November  15,  1940. 
Delivery  dates,  first  two  about  April  15; 
thereafter  one  every  /   or  1  0  davs. 


Amendjoan 


Sll44244afldi 


Two  10,000-bbl.  fuel  oil  tankers  for  de- 
livery to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  235'  x  37' 
\  19';  cost  $1,800,000.  Contract  awarded  by 
Navy  Dept.,  Bureau  of  S.  &  .\..  Washington, 
D.  C.  Keel  laying  date.  May  15.  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

San  Francisco  Yard 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  5362-5364,  three  C-1  cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  395' 
X  60'  X  37'6"  ;  6400  gross  tons  each ;  4000-hp. 
Full  scantling  steam  propulsion  type.  Keel 
laid,  No.  5364,  January  15,  1941.  Launching 
dates.  No.  5362,  January  10,  1941  ;  No.  5363, 
March  12,  1941;  No.  5364,  June  4,  1941. 

Twenty-five  2  100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  5366-5367,  two  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navv.  Keels  laid  January 
13,  1941. 

Four  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Division 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Netf  Construction: 

Ten  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Ore. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 

Seven  steel  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP.,  LTD. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
.!eu'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  156-159,  four  C-l-BT,  full 
scantling,  turbine  propulsion  cargo  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laying 
date,  No.  159,  April  1,  1941.  Launching 
dates,  No.  157,  March  27,  1941;  No.  158, 
June  26,  1941;  No.  159,  September  10,  1941. 
Delivery  dates.  No.  156,  June  12,  1941;  No. 
157,  July  26,  1941;  No.  158,  October  23, 
1941 ;  No.  159,  December  2i,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  181-182,  two  Design  P1-S2- 
L2  twin  screw^  turbine  propulsion  transports 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Launching 
dates  January  5  and  June  8,  1942.  Delivery 
dates  September  26  and  November  5, 1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  162-193;  206-221,  48  steel 
lighters.  Keel  laying  dates,  No.  206,  July  1, 
1941;  No.  207,  September  15,  1941.  Launch- 
ing dates,  No.  206,  February  9,  1942;  No. 
207,  June  8,  1942.  Delivery  dates,  No.  206, 
Nov.  8,  1942;  No.  207,  December  18.  1942. 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Eight  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
Fifteen    60-foot   U.   S.   Navy   boats.   First 
boat  launched  March  8,  1941. 

Four  136    motor  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S. 

Navy. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 
Four  thousand  A.  S.  N.  T.  floats. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ship. 
Six  seaplane  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CORP. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  AR6-AR8,  three  repair  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Navv. 


MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  198,  Mormacsun;  one  C-3  vessel 

for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  LO.\  492'0", 
LBP  465';  breadth  molded  69'6";  depth 
molded  42'6".  Delivery  date  May  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  199-2  00,  two  caisson  gates  for 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks;  one  for  D.  D. 
No.  2,  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.;  one  for  D.  D. 
No.  5,  Puget  Sound,  Wash.  150'  x  22'  x  57'; 
1800  tons  weight.  Launching  date.  No.  200, 
March  18,  1941.  Delivery  dates  May  15  and 
June  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  201-203,  three  cargo  and  pas- 
senger vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  .\lcoa  Steamship  Co.  442' x 62' x  25' 
depth  molded  to  bridge  deck  4r6"  ;  8500  hp 
17  knots  speed;  passenger  carrying  capacity 
38.  Keel  laying  dates  March  26,  June  16  and 
September  10,  1941.  Estimated  delivery  dates 
January  1,  March  15  and  June  1,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-206,  three  defense  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Navy  and  Dravo  Corp.  110'  x  34'  x 
11 '3"  molded  depth;  two  diesel-driven  gen- 
erators. 

Two  submarine  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Five  submarine  rescue  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Six  C-2  cargo  vessels. 
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MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


S44  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 


SPECIFIED  FOR  ALL 
REQUIREMENTS 


265 /to.  coil.  18' 
hawser  laid    Wa 
Manila -16.000  lbs. 
Smalt  coil  standard 
200  fm.  coil  i"  Wall 
Manila. 


Here  are  4  Viking  Tanker  and  Barge  Unloading  Pumps 
all  set  for  shipment  to  an  eastern  terminal  .  .  .  their  in- 
stallation will  mean  new  unloading  speed,  reduced  repair 
and  replacement  costs,  cleaner  tank  stripping. 

The  two  front  pumps  are  lO'JO  GPM  at  HO  RPM — the 
two  back  pumps  are  ""50  GPM  at  200  RPM.  All  are  di- 
rectly connected  by  flexible  couplings  to  gear  head  motors 
...  all  are  equipped  with  Viking  valve  on  head  and  water 
cooled  rotor  bearings  with  integral  thrust  bearings  attached 
Each  unit  is  mounted  on  a  rugged,  reinforced  structural 
steel  base. 

INTERESTED.'    WRITE    FOR    BULLETIN    2500-40 


Pacific  Coast  Distributors : 


IKING    PUMP   COMPANY 

2040  t>.  Santa  Fe  .\vcmic 


DE   LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO. 

61  Beale  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


DECK  COVERINGS 


Our  organization  is  equipped  to  handle  all  types  of 

exterior   and    interior   deck   covering    installations, 

including  weather  decks,  awnings,  decks  of  quarters, 

refrigerators,  passageways,  toilet  rooms,  etc. 


Our  products  include 


MASTIPAVE 

KOMPOLITH  MAGNESITE 
ELASCO  HOT  MASTIC 
COLD  MASTIC 
DEX-0-TEX 


CERAMIC  TILE 
QUARRY  TILE 
RUBBER  TILE 
ASPHALT  TILE 
LINOLEUM 


mflliOTT  &  PETERSON 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
20th  and  Harrison  Sts.  Phone  ATwater  1600 


Conversion : 

Hull  No.    195,   U.   S.   S.   Tangier,   to  sea- 
plane tender  for  I'.  S.  \av\  , 


PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

New  Construction: 

One   seagoing    drydock    for    U.   S.    Navy. 

Cost  $1,649,000. 


OLSON  &  SUNDE  MARINE  WORKS 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Neil'  Construction: 

One  5  7-foot  combination  salmon  seine 
diesel  boat  for  Hi'nry  Bowman,  WranpcU, 
.Alaska.  Co.^t,  with  equipment,  824,000.  Com- 
pletion date  April  1,  1941. 


PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

One  all-welded  steel  oil  barge.  148'  X  38' 
X  9' ;  ,^00,000  gal.  capacity. 

Lighters.  Cost  $284,572. 


Tlio'ie'*  ino*io  to 
POWELL  QUALITY 


You  Need  More  Than 
a  Photograph  of  the 
Finished  Product  to  See 
ALL  the  Qualities  that 
Make  Powell  Valves 
Uniquely  Able  to  Better 
Serve  Your  Requirements 


A   LARGE   VALVE?   It's  a 

Major  Operation  . . .  and  it's 

Treated  as  one  at  Powell! 

A  large  steel  or  alloy  valve  coming  from  the 
foundry  represents  countless  hours  of  research, 
design  and  casting  technique  .  ,  .  but  it  still  lacks 
the  final  machining  and  testing  that  will  turn  it 
into  an  efficient  product  that  will  be  well  worth  its 
purchase  price.  Undoubtedly,  then,  these  two  final 
operations  are  of  vital  importance  . . .  it's  a  major 
part  of  any  valve's  manufacture,  and  Powell, 
accordingly,  stresses  these  two  phases. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  machine  shop.  Modern  tools 
in  the  hands  of  skilled  operators  assure  accurate 
fitting  of  parts  .  .  .  constant  inspection  and  accu- 
rate gauging  of  parts  insures  proper  fit  in  assembly 
.  .  .  guarantees  a  pressure  tight  valve.  Then,  test- 
ing. Here's  the  proof  of  the  pudding.  Each  valve 
is  tested  under  pressures  far  exceeding  its  rated 
capacity.  Each  moving  part  is  seen  to  work  exoctly 
as  it  should.  Each  completely  assembled  valve  is 
again  rechecked  and  inspected  .  .  .  then,  and  only 
then,  is  it  approved  for  shipment  .  .  .  guaranteed 
for  use  on  large  lines  that  can't  be  burdened  with 
inefficient   valves. 

So,  in  summing  up  the  important  operations  that 
go  into  the  building  of  a  large  valve,  it  can  be 
seen  that  machining  and  testing  stand  near  the 
top  .  .  .  that  they  are  very  necessary  in  assuring 
"quality,  through  and  through"— a  phrase  truly 
applicable   to   every    Powell    product. 


POWELL  VALVES 

THI    WM.  POWILL  COMPANY  •   CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 

CORP. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

PLANT  No.  1 
Neti'  Construction: 

HullsNos.  1-2;  No.  3,  Cape  Cleare;  No.  4, 
Cape  Fairweather;  No.  5,  Cape  Douglas, 
five  C-1  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  Single  screw,  full  scantling 
diesel  propulsion  t>i)e.  Two  General  M.  .\.  N. 
2100-11])  engines;  14  knots  si^eed.  Launching 
dates,  No.  4,  April  11,  1941 ;  No.  5,  May  20, 
1941.  Delivery  dates.  No.  1,  April  },  1941; 
No.  2,  May  30,  1941;  .\o.  ,^,  July  l.S.  1941  ; 
.No.  4,  June  ,50,  1941 ;  No.  5,  August  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  6-7,  2  C-3  shelter  deck  type 
cargo  steamers  for  V.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. To  be  converted  on  completion  'o  U.  S. 
.\rmy  troopships.  Keel  laying  dates,  April 
2  5  and  June  .5,  1941.  Launching  dates,  .Xu- 
gust  15  and  ()ctol)er  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  8-11,  four  C-3  cargo  ships  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6"  (molded);  8900  tons;  8500-hp  steam 
turbine  propulsion;  cost  $2,990,000.  Keel 
laying  dates,  .August  22,  October  8,  December 
29,  1941,  and  January  22,  1942.  Launching 
dates,  December  18,  1942,  and  Januarv  15, 
March  29,  .\pril  22,  1942. 

SEATTLE  PLANT 
New  Construction: 

Twenty-five  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Neil'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  5  9-61,  three  C-1  cargo  vessels 

for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Full  scant- 
ling diesel  propulsion  type ;  single  screw ;  two 
Busch  -  Sulzcr  2100-hp  engines.  Delivery 
dates,  May  16,  July  15  and  September  13, 
1941, 

Hulls  Nos.   62-65,  four  C-3   cargo  ships 

for  v.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  492' x  69' x 
42'6";  8900  tons;  8500-hp;  steam  propul- 
sion ;  $2,990,000  each.  Keel  laying  dates,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  May  5,  August  1  and  September 
30,  1941.  Launclfcing  dates  July  15,  Septem- 
ber IS,  December  5,  1941,  and  January  IS, 
1942.  Delivery  dates,  February  24,  May  S, 
May  15  and  June  24,  1942.  A\]  above  dates 
estimated. 

Navy  life  floats. 


TODD-CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Richmond,  Calif. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchas- 
ing Commission.  10,000  dwt ;  416'  Ions,  57' 
beam.  Cost  S50,000,000. 


TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Conversion  work. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO..  INC. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Hull  No.  144,  U.  S.  S.  Phoebe,  coast  mine 
sweeper.  Completion  date.  May  1,   1941. 
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Hull  No.  145,  Anna  M.,  live  bait  tuna 
boat.  Lauching  date,  April    5,    1941. 

Hull  No.  146,  fishing  boat,  95'  x  24'  x  11'. 
Keel  laid  April  15,  1941. 

Tw^o  13  6'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keel  layinp  date,  May,  1941. 

Conversion: 

Fishing  boats  Majestic  and  Mahree  Star, 
Ketchikan,  Rio  Del  Mar,  Valiant  and  Chal- 
lenger conver.sion  to  naval  use. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

New  Construction: 

Ten  freight  barges  for  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  280' x  48' x  11'. 

Eight  dump  scows.  160' x  SO'6"  x  13'6"  ; 
for  Panama  Canal. 

Two  fueling  scows  for  Carnegie  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  12S'x26'x  11'. 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
New  Construction: 

Twelve  net  tenders  for  U.S.  Navy  ;  (6  at 
Lorain,  Ohio;  6  at  Cleveland,  Ohio).  151 '8"  x 
30'6"  X  16'6"  ;  diesel-electric  propulsion  ;  con- 
tract price  $6,357,000. 

Four  diesel  trawlers  for  General  Seafoods 
Corp.  146'8"  L.  O.  A.x  26'0"  X  14'4".  (2  at 
Lorain,  Ohio;  2  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.)  Deliv- 
ery date,  November  15,  1941. 

Eight  mine  sweepers  (2  at  Lorain,  Ohio; 
2  at  Cleveland,  Ohio)  for  U.  S.  Navv ;  220' 
O.A.  x  M'  X  17'. 

Two  bulk  freighters  (at  Lorain,  Ohio) 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company ;  640' 
O.A.  X  67'  X  35'. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,   Maine 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  182,  DD437,  Woolsey;  1620- 
ton  destroyer  for  U.  S.  Navv.  Deliverv  date 
July,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  184-187,  four  cargo  ships  for 
.American  Export  Lines.  -100'  x  60'  x  39'.  De- 
livery dates  September  and  October,  1941, 
and  .■\pril  and  June,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  188-189,  DD457  and  DD458, 
two  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery 
dates  December,  1941,  and  February,  194i. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-195,  DD449-451,  467- 
469,  six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  196-206,  DD507-DD517, 
eleven  destroyers  for  L'.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  208-213;  DD629-bD631;  DD 
642-DD644;  six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Fore  River  Yard 

Quincy,  Mass. 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1478,  Massachusetts,  3  5,000- 
ton  battleship  for  L".  S.  Navv.  Keel  laid  Julv 
20,  1939. 

Hulls  Nos.  1479,  San  Diego;  and  1480, 
San  Juan;   two  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S. 

Navy.  Keels  laid  March  27  and  May  15,  1940. 
Hull  No.  1484,  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  450'  x  66'  x  42'3"; 
16^^  knots;  geared  turbines  and  water  tube 
boilers;  14,500  tons.  Launching  date  Novem- 
ber 16,  1940. 


Hulls    Nos.     1485-1487,    three    tankers. 

502' X  68' X  37';  21,000  tons.  Keels  laid  July 
1,  .August  7  and  September  26,  1940.  Launch- 
ing date.  No.  1485,  March  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1488-1491,  four  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  10,700  tons  dwt.  Keels 
laid,  No.  1488,  November  21,  1940;  No.  1489, 
March  18,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1492-1493,  two  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Relining  Co.  15,450  tons  dwt. 

Hulls  Nos.  1494-1497,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1498-15  01,  four  light  cruisers 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1502-1503,  two  light  cruisers 
for  U.  S.  Navv. 


Hulls  Nos.  15  04-15  07,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  LI.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1508-1511,  four  aircraft  car- 
riers for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1512-1515,  four  trawlers. 
Keels  laid,  Nos.  1512-1513,  March  26,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1516-1519,  four  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Sparrows  Point  Yard 

Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Neiv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  4343,  Robin  Kettering;   cargo 
vessel  for  Seas  Shipping  Co.  LO.A  485',  beam 
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In  a  Class  By  Itself 
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U«  U  PIPE  BENDER 

Unequalled    for    productive    performance    and    service. 

Machines  from  V2"  to  24"  capacities.  Details  upon  request. 

Delivery  120  days. 

Of  the  shipbuilding  firms  whose  orders  we  have  on  hand, 

we  cite  two  who  have  experienced  continuous  use  without 

breakdown  or  failure  in  twenty  years: 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Company 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company 

U.  S.  PIPE  BENDING   CO. 

249  FIRST  STREET      . . .        SUtter  3114       ...       SAN  FRANCISCO 

Jobbers:  Steel  Pipe  ond  Fittings  Distributors:  Harrisburg  Steel  Flanges 
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66',  draft  43'.   Launchint;  dati-  January   IS, 
1Q41. 

Hulls  Nos.  4346,  Thompson  Lykes;  4348; 
two  C-1  cargo  vessels.  LOA  417',  LBP  395', 
beam  60',  depth  37'6".  Launching  date,  No. 
4346,  December  21,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  0-43  5  2,  three  cargo  vessels 
for  Sea.*  Shippinj;  Co.  4.=;0' x  66' .\  34' ;  6300 
hp;  8.^00  fiross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  3-43  5  6,  four  oil  tankers 
for  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68' x 
37';  12,000  hp;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  43  57,  oil  tanker  for  Union  Oil 
Co.  of  Calif.  442'  x  63'  x  34'10"  ;  3500  hp; 
8000  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4358-4359,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37' ;  12,000  hp ;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4360-4361,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Union  Oil  Co.  442' x  64' x  34'10"  ;  3500 
hp;  8000  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4362-4364,  three  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels  for  Mississippi  Shipping 
Co.  465'  X  65 '6"  x  39'9"  ;  8600  hp ;  8300  gross 
tons. 

Hull  No.  4365,  oil  tanker  for  Richfield 
Oil  Co.  442'x64'x34'lO";  3500  hp ;  8000 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4367-4368,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Panama  Transport  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37' ;  7000  hp ;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  43  69,  oil  tanker  for  Continental 
Oil  Co.  442'x64'x34'l0";  3500  hp;  8000 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4371-4372,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Gulf  Oil  Co.  442'  x  64'  x  34'10". 

Hull  No.  4373,  tanker  for  Panama  Trans- 
port Co.  487'6"  x68'x37';  7000  hp ;  9800 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4374-4375,  two  tankers  for 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  487'6"  x  68' x  37'; 
7000  hp ;  9800  gross  tons. 


Hull   No.   499,    156-foot   oil   tanker.    I)e- 

liver>   (late,  Januar\-,  1942. 

Hull  No.  5  00,  wooden  drydock  section 
for  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Delivery  date,  Oc- 
tober, 1942. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Staten  Island  Yard 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Netv  Constrtiction: 

Hulls  Nos.  8016-8019,  four  C-l-B  design 
cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Hulls  Nos.  8021-8022,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls   Nos.    8023-8029;    8033-8035;    ten 
destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  486,  tug.  100';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  May,  1941. 

Hull  No.  490,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  July,  1941. 

Hull  No.  491,  wooden  drydock  section 
for  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Delivery  date,  April 
15,    1941. 

Hull  No.  493,  tug.  100';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date.  May,  1941. 

Hull  No.  494,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  July,  1941. 

Hull  No.  496,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  .Vugust,  1941. 

Hull  No.  497,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  September,  1941. 

Hull  No.  498,  15  6-foot  oil  tanker.  De- 
livery date,  November,  1941. 


CHARLESTON   SHIPBUILDING   & 
DRYDOCK  COMPANY 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 
New  Construction: 

Six  205'  mine  sweeping  fleet  tugs.  I)eli\- 
er\'  for  .ill  within  26  months. 


CRAMP   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Six    cruisers,    Cleveland    class,    for   U.    S. 
Navv. 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 

Bay  City,  Mich. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  167,  PC452,  sub-chaser  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  174'  long.  Delivery  date,  May, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  168-170,  YT149-YT151, 
three  harbor  tugs  for  U.  S.  Navy.  100'  long. 
Delivery  date.  May  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  171-174,  four  mine  sweepers 
for  U.  S.  Navy,  220'  long. 

Twelve  165-foot  escort  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 
Engineering   Works   Division 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1701,  one  welded  cargo  float 
for  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
250'  X  34'  X  9'1"  ;  594  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1748-1749,  two  type  W-7 
welded  coal  barges  for  stock.  175'x26'x 
10'8"  ;  944  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1774-1775,  1846-1853,  ten 
steel  lighters  for  U.  S.  Navv  Dept.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  110'  X  34'  X  ll''3";  3340  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1785  -  1790,  six  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Division. 
135'  X  27'  X  8' ;  1530  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1801-1811,  eleven  gate  vessels 
for  Bureau  S.  &  A.,  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.C.  3410  grois  tons. 

Hull  No.  1815,  one  fabricated  steel  hull 
oil  barge  for  Pacific  D.  D.  &  Repair,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9" ;  598  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1816-1830,  fifteen  type  W-7 
"n^elded  steel  bulk  cargo  barges  for  stock. 
175'  x  26'  X  10'8"  ;  7080  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1831-1834,  four  welded  steel 
oil  barges  for  stock.  195' x  35' x  9'9"  ;  2392 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  183  5-1840,  six  escort  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C.  2010 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1841  -  1845,  five  double- 
bottom  covered  cargo  barges  for  stock.  175' 
\26'xir;  2650  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1854-1855,  two  welded  steel 
deck  barges  for  Newport  News  S.  B.  and 
D.  D.  Co.  40'  X  20'  X  4' ;  52  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1856-1861,  six  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Division. 
135'  X  27'  X  8' ;   1530  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1862-1867,  six  welded  steel 
oil  barges  for  stock,  195'  x  35'  x  9'9";  3588 
gross  tons. 


Hulls  Nos.  1868-1869,  two  25-ton  float- 
ing cranes,  one  each  to  Phil,  and  Norfolk 
U.  S.  Navy  Vards,  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept., 
VV'ashinizton,  D.  C;  670  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1870-1875,  six  welded  steel 
deck  barges  for  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  R.  R.,  100'  x  30'  x  9'6" ;  1392  gross 
tons. 

HullsNos.  1  878-1  902,twenty-fivewelded 
hopper  barges  for  Pittsburgh  Coke  &  Iron 
Co.;  175'  X  26'  X  11';  11,800  gross  tons. 

HullsNos.  1904-1906,  three  welded  sand 
and  gravel  barges  for  Cumberland  River 
Sand  Company;  130'  x  24'6"  x  6'6" ;  579 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1907-1911,  five  165'  type  AM 
mine  sweepers  for  Bureau  Supplies  &  Ac- 
counts, U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, D.  C; 
1675  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1912-1916,  five  165'  type  PC 
submarine  chasers  lor  liureau  of  Supplies  & 
.Accounts,  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  1675  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1917-1926,  ten  type  W-7 
welded  bulk  cargo  barges  for  stock;  175'  X 
26'  X  10'8";  4720  gross  tons. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND 

DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

Neil'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  168-169,  CL51,  Atlanta;  and 
CL52,  Juneau;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid  .'\pril  22  and  May  27, 
1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  79-186,  eight  C-2  cargo  ships 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid, 
No.  179,  December  27,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  187-18  8,  two  cargo  vessels  for 
Matsen  Navigation  Co.  Keels  laid  November 
12  and  22,  1940.  Launching  date  April  12, 
1941. 

Hull  No.  189,  one  tanker  for  Pan  .Ameri- 
can Petroleum  and  Transport  Co.  13,000  dwt. 
tons.  Delivered  March  4,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-193,  four  tankers  for  Sin- 
clair Refining  Co.  15,000  dwt.  Keel  laid.  No. 
190,  November  12,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  194-197,  four  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid,  Nos.  194-195,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1940;  Nos.  196-197,  December  16, 
1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  198-203,  six  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  206-215,  eight  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  214-218,  five  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  219-221,  three  cruisers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  222-227,  six  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hull  No.  228,  one  C-2  cargo  ship  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  229-230,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  231-232,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  3  3-240,  eight  cargo  ships  for 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 


GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 

WORKS,  INC. 

Port  Arthur,  Texas 

New  Construction: 

Hulls   Nos.    167-168,    two   diesel-clectric 
tugs  for  (ieneral   Motors  Corp.   100'x24'x 
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12'4";  1000  shp  G.  M.  diesel  and  auxiliary 
each.  Delivery  dates,  No.  167,  May,  1941; 
No.  168,  June,  1941. 

Hull  No.  176,  diesel  tug  for  General 
Motors  Corp.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4"  ;  680  hp.  De- 
livery date,  July  30,  1941. 

Hull  No.  177,  diesel  tug  for  Deepwater 
Oil  Terminals  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.  70'  .\  18'  x 
10'5";  400  hp.  Delivery  date,  April  30,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  181-184,  four  oil  barges  for 
Butcher-.^rthur  Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.  150' 
X  28'  X  8'.  Delivery  dates.  No.  181,  May  1; 
No.  182,  May  12;  No.  183,  May  24;  No. 
184,  June  10,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  185-187,  three  oil  barges  for 
Butchcr-.^rthur  Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.  165' 
X  ^6'  X  10'9".  Delivery  dates.  No.  185,  July 
15;  No.  186,  Julv  .50;  No.  187,  August  IS, 
1941. 

Hull  No.  189,  diesel  tug  for  General 
Motors  Corp.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4";  680  hp. 


GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chickasaw,  Ala. 
New  Construction: 

Four  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Four    vessels    for    Waterman    Steamship 
Corporation.  445' x  63' x  40'6"  ;  shelter  deck 
type;  geared  turbine  drive;  ISYz  knots  serv- 
ice speed. 


THE  INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  Decatur,  Ala. 

Pascagoula 

Neiv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  2  5  6;  C-3  cargo  vessel.  Comple- 
tion date.  May,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  268,  297-299,  four  C-3-IN 
passenger-cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Lines.  Com- 
pletion dates,  Mav,  November,  December, 
1942;  and  February,  1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  265-267,  three  C-3-P  passen- 
ger-cargo vessels  for  American-South  .Afri- 
can Line,  Inc.  Completion  dates,  November, 
December,  1941;  and  January,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  293-296,  four  C-3-S-A-2  car- 
go vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Completion  dates,  February,  March,  May 
and  June,  1942. 

Decatur 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  3  04-3  06,  three  grain  barges 
for  Tennessee  Valley  Sand  &  Gravel  Co., 
Sheffield,  .■\la.  175'  x  26'  x  11'.  Delivery  date, 
April  20,  1941. 

Hull  No.  3  07,  oil  barge  for  StoU  Oil  Re- 
fining Company  of  Louisville,  Ky.  195' x  35' 
X  9'9".  Delivery  date.  May  18,  1941. 

Hull  No.  3  08,  oil  barge  for  Independent 
Oil  Co.,  Dothan,  Ala.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9".  De- 
livery date.  May  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  3  09,  landing  barge  for  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  295'  x  49'3"  x  7'6"  ;  barge 
No.  1.  Delivery  date,  July  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  310,  landing  barge  for  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  147'6"  x  34'6"  x  7'6"; 
barge  No.  2.  Delivery  date,  July  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  311,  landing  barge  for  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  60' x  34'6"  x  5';  barge 
Xo.  3.  Delivery  date,  July  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  312,  ferry  float  and  ramp  for 
Government  of  Venezuela.  24'  x  30'  x  5'.  De- 
livery date,  July  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  313-314,  two  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  stock.  110'  x  26'  x  6'6".  Delivery 
date,  .August  IS,  1941. 


Hulls  Nos.  315-317,  three  39,000-bbl  oil 
barges  for  Eddie  Erlbacher,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.  195'  x35'x9'9". 

Hulls  Nos.  318-319,  two  deck  barges  for 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  N.  Y. 
105'x32'x  7'. 

Hulls  Nos.  AN  1-4,  four  net  layers  for 
U.  S.  Navv. 


LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.    160,  tug  for  General  Motors 
Corp.  85'  X  22'  x  9' ;  800-hp  diesel. 
Hull  No.  185,  tug  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


Hulls  Nos.  187-188,  199,  three  tugs  for 
River  Terminals  Corp.  85'  x  23'  x  9'6"  ;  600- 
hp  Cooper-Bessemer  engines. 

Hull  No.  190,  tug  for  Sabine  Towing  Co., 
Port  .Arthur,  Texas.  74'  x  20'  x  9' ;  400-hp 
diesel. 

Hull  No.  193,  one  8600-bbl  barge  for 
stock. 

Hulls  Nos.  194-195,  two  tugs  for  stock. 
66'  X  17'  X  7'7". 

Hull  No.  196,  tug  for  stock.  74'  x  20'  x  9' ; 
400-hp  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  197-198,  two  10,000-bbl  stock 
barges  (oil). 


Los  Angeles 
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Hulls  Nos.  200-201,  two  8600-bbI  barges 
for  stock. 

Hull  No.  202,  tug  for  stock.  74'  x  20'  x  9' ; 
400-hp  .\tlas  (liesel. 

Hull  No.  203,  85'  coastwise  tug  for 
stock;  400-hp  .Atlas  diescl. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205,  two  8600-bbl  stock 
barges  (oil) . 

Hull  No.  206,  74'  Hartford  tug  lor 
stock;  400-hp  .Atlas  diesel. 


CL5  9-CL61,  three  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
CB1-CB6,  six  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
CL7  6,  four  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


JOHN  H.  MATHIS  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders  lor  U.  S. 
Navy. 

One    bulk    carrier    tanker    265'    long    for 
Thos.  Bowes,  N.  A. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 
New^port  News,  Va. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  J 72.  Sold  to  U.  S.  Navy  for  con- 
version to  naval  auxiliary.  Gross  tonnage 
about  11,500  tons;  LBP  525',  breadth  molded 
75',  depth  molded  39'.  Launched  September 
18,  1940. 

Hull  No.  378,  battleship  58,  Indiana,  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  November  20,  19,>9. 

Hulls  Nos.  383-384,  two  single  screw 
combination  passenger  and  cargo  vessels  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6" ;  gross  tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Deliv- 
ery date.  No.  383,  June,  1941. 

Hull  No.  385,  aircraft  carrier  No.  8, 
Hornet,  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Launched  Decem- 
ber 14,  1940. 

Hull  No.  3  86,  single-screw  combination 
passenger  and  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6"  ;  gross 
tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Delivery  date, 
October,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  3  87-3  88,  two  single-screw 
cargo  vessels  for  Matson  Navigation  Co. 
465'  X  69'6"  X  42'6" ;  gross  tonnage  about 
7700.  Delivery  dates,  May  25  and  July  1, 
1941. 

Hull  No.  3  89,  one  single-screw  cargo  ves- 
sel for  International  Freighting  Corp.,  Inc. 
435'  X  63'  X  40'6"  ;  gross  tonnage  about  8000. 
Delivery  date,  .August  1.  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  390-391  (CL62-CL63),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  392-394  (CV9-CV11),  three 
aircraft  carriers  for  U.  S.  Nav'y. 

Hulls  Nos.  395-398  (CV12-CV15),  four 
aircraft  carriers  for  V .  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  399-400  (CL80-CL81),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Camden,  N.  J. 

New  Construction: 

BB57,  South  Dakota,  battleship  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keel  laid  July  5,  1939. 

AR5,  Vulcan,  repair  sh-p  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keel  laid  December  26,  1939. 

CL5  5,  Cleveland;  and  CL5  6,  Columbia; 
two  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Order  placed 
March  23,  1940. 

CL57  and  CL5  8,  two  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Order  placed  June  12,  1940. 

AV7,  Currituck,  seaplane  tender  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1080-1081,  two  automobile 
and  passenger  ferries  for  Delaware-New 
Jersey  Ferry  Co.  206' x  65' x  16';  750  gross 
tons;  L^na-Flow  steam  machinery;  1400  shp; 
15  mph  speed.  Launching  date,  February  1, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1082,  Hains;  and  1083,  Hoff- 
man; two  seagoing  hopper  dredges  for  War 
Dept.,  L'.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  215'IOK-"  X  40'  x  15'6";  approx.  2000 
gross  tonnage ;  diesel-electric  propulsion,  950 
shp.  Delivery  dates,  February  and  August, 
1942. 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 

Chester,  Pa. 

Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  No.  186,  Rio  Hudson;  No.  187,  Rio 
Parana;  No.  188,  Rio  de  la  Plata;  No.  189, 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  four  C-3  cargo  and  passen- 
ger liners  for  Moore-McCormack  Lines. 
492' X  69'6"  x42'6";  8500  gross  tons;  diesel 
propelled;  8500  shp;  165^  knots.  Delivery 
dates,  .August,  Stepembcr,  October  and  No- 
vember, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  199-206,  eight  C-2  cargo  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  474'  x 
63'  X  40'6"  ;  7400  gross  tons  ;  diesel  propelled  ; 
7500  shp;  16  knots.  Launching  dates.  No. 
199,  May  24;  No.  200,  June  21;  No.  201, 
July  21;  No.  202,  September  6;  No.  203, 
October  4;  No.  204,  November  11,  1941; 
Nos.  205-206,  1942.  Delivery  dates.  No.  199, 
July;  No.  200,  .August;  No.  201,  September; 
No.  202,  November;  No.  203,  December, 
1941;  Nos.  204-206,  1942. 

Hull  No.  207,  Esso  Williamsburg,  tanker 
for  Panama  Transport  Co.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 
1 1 ,300  gross  tons  ;  diesel  propelled  ;  7500  shp  ; 
15  knots.  Delivery  date,  May  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  208-210,  three  tankers  for 
Petroleum  Shipping  Co.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,- 
400  gross  tons;  turbine;  4000  shp;  13  knots. 
Launching  dates,  No.  208,  March  29;  No. 
2  09,  May  10;  No.  210,  June  9,  1941.  Deliv- 
ery dates.  No.  2  08,  May  31;  No.  209,  Au- 
gust; No.  210,  September,  1941. 

Hull  No.  211,  tanker  for  .Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  543'10"  X  70'  x40';  11,600  gross  tons; 
turbo-electric;  500  shp;  13  knots.  Delivery 
date,  April  2,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  213-216;  2  19-220,  six  tankers 
for  Panama  Transport  Co.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 
11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed. 
Launching  and  delivery  dates,  1942-1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  217-218,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  547'3"  x  70  x  40': 
11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed 
Launching  dates.  No.  217,  August  19;  No. 
218,  October  18,  1941.  Delivery  dates.  No. 
217,  October;  No.  218,  December,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  221-222,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
Stone  Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16'/  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates,  November  15  and  Decem- 
ber 15,  1941.  Launching  dates.  No.  221,  No- 
vember 22,  1941;  No.  222,  1942.  Delivery 
dates.  No.  221,  January,  1942 ;  No.  222,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  2  3-2  2  5,  three  tankers  for 
The  Texas  Co.  513'10"  x  68'  x  36' ;  9300  gross 


tons;  turbine;  9000  shp;  16  knots.  Launching 
and  delivery  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  226,  tanker  for  Kaymar  Tank- 
ship  Corp.  520'  X  68'  X  37' ;  10,600  gross  tons; 
turbine;  12,000  shp;  16}/2  knots.  Keel  laying 
date.  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  227-228,  two  tankers  for  Sea- 
mar  Tankship  Con^.  520' x  68' x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^/^  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  29,  tanker  for  .Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  543'10"  X  70'  x40';  1 1 ,600  gross  tons ; 
turbo-electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Launch- 
ing date,  .August  4,  1941.  Delivery  date,  Octo- 
ber, 1941. 

Hull  No.  2  3  0,  tanker  for  .Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  474'  x  65'  X  37' ;  8000  gross  tons;  tur- 
bo-electric; 5000  shp;  I4y2  knots.  Launching 
date,  December  6,  1941.  Delivery  daie,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  31-232,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  23  3  and  240,  two  tankers  for 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  485'  x  68'  x  36' ;  turbine  pro- 
pelled; 14^  knots.  Delivery  dates,  Decem- 
ber, 1942,  and  March,  1943.' 

Hull  No.  2  34,  tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co. 
547'3"  X  70' X  40' ;  11,400  gross  tons;  diesel 
propelled;  7500  shp;  15  knots.  Delivery  date, 
1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  235  and  237,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 
11,400  gross  tons;  turbine;  7500  shp;  15 
knots.  Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  3  6,  tanker  for  .Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  543'10"  X  70'  x40';  1 1,600  gross  tons; 
turbo-electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Delivery 
date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  3  8-2  3  9,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  521' x  70' x  40'; 
turbine  propelled;  15!/^  knots.  Delivery  dates, 
January  and  March,  1943. 


TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  3  7-40,  four  C-2  type  cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  459'  x 
63'  x3r6";  9291  dwt  tons. 


TODD-BATH  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Bath,  Maine 
New  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchas- 
ing Commission.  Cost  $50,000,000. 

NEW  U.  S.  FISHERIES  BO.\T 

Built  in  Newport  Xews,Va.,  in  1930 
and  shipped  to  Seattle  aboard  the  U.  S. 
Navy  supply  ship  Vega,  the  new  fish- 
eries patrol  vessel  Pelican  arrived  on 
Puget  Sound  .April  10th.  She  was  un- 
loaded over  the  side  of  the  larger  ves- 
sel at  the  Puget  Sound  Xavy  Yard  and 
transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
Terminals  at  Lake  Union.  She  is  a  72- 
footer  with  diesel  engines,  a  sister  ship 
of  the  Teal,  already  stationed  at  Se- 
attle, and  will  operate  in  .\laska  j^atrol 
service. 
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tMe^ixUdAft  ai  Sea 


A  Modern  Saga  of  Salvage 


A  modern  saga  of  the  sea  featured 
by  gallant  heroism  on  the  part  of  of- 
ficers and  crew  members  of  the  Brit- 
ish motor  tanker  San  Demetrio  was 
brought  to  light  in  January  of  this  year 
during  salvage  hearings  in  the  English 
Courts.  The  action  was  on  behalf  of 
Arthur  G.  Hawkins,  age  26,  Second 
Officer  of  the  San  Demetrio,  fourteen 
other  members  of  the  crew,  and  the 
personal  representatives  of  John  Boyle, 
an  oiler,  who  claimed  salvage  remuner- 
ation for  services  rendered  to  the  ves- 
sel, her  cargo  and  freight,  after  the 
ship  had  been  attacked  on  the  after- 
noon of  November  5,  1940,  by  the 
armed  raider  which  sank  the  escorting 
auxiliary  cruiser  Jervis  Bay. 

The  story  brought  out  that  the  San 
Demetrio,  a  vessel  of  12,132  dead- 
weight tons,  460  feet  in  length  and 
having  a  cargo-carrying  capacity  of 
104,086  barrels  (42s),  while  fully 
loaded,  was  damaged  severely,  and 
the  Captain  gave  the  order  to  abandon 
ship.  The  convoy  in  which  the  San 
Demetrio  was  one  had  previously  been 
ordered  to  scatter. 

In  the  Boats 

A  further  unfolding  of  these  re- 
markable events  disclosed  that: 

The  tanker's  complement  left  in 
three  boats,  one  of  which  was  com- 
manded by  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
and  was  manned  by  the  other  plaintiffs. 
The  boats  dropped  astern  of  the  ship, 
which  was  shortly  afterward  seen  to 
be  struck  by  a  heavy  salvo  and  to  burst 
into  flames.  On  the  following  morning, 
November  6,  in  strong  winds  and 
heavy  seas,  the  boats  became  separated 
and  nothing  further  was  seen  by  the 
plaintiffs  of  the  other  two  boats.  The 
lifeboat  was  kept  afloat  with  consider- 
able difficulty  and  in  the  early  after- 
noon the  tanker  was  again  sighted,  still 
on  fire  and  surrounded  by  burning  oil. 

Re-Manning  the  Ship 

At  daybreak  on  November  7,  the 
weather  having  moderated,  the  plain- 
tiff's managed  to  get  aboard  the  ship, 
where  fire  was  still  burning  fiercely  aft 


and  the  ship  was  glowing  hot  amid- 
ships. The  bridge  and  its  surrounding 
structure  had  been  destroyed;  com- 
passes, steering  gear  and  wireless  had 
carried  away,  and  only  four  spokes  of 


the  after  steering  wheel  remained. 
After  fighting  the  fire  all  during  the 
night  of  November  7  to  8,  the  plaintiffs 
extinguished  the  flames  and  on  the 

(Page  116,  please) 


BEATTY    Modernized 
POWER  PUNCHES  and  SHEARS 


The  No.  6  Double  End  Punch.  Beatty  punching  machines  have  various 
size  throat  depths  in  both  single  and  double  ends. 

for  the  Immediate  Need  of 

Coast  Shipyards 

Beatty  Products  are  now  being  made  available  for  Pacific  Coast  yards. 

To  meet  your  urgent  requirements,  we  offer  a  complete  line  of  punching 
and  shearing  equipment  with  superior  construction  advantages  which  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  buyer  who  requires  machines  that  will  stand  up  for 
years  with  minimum  attention. 

BEATTY  EQUIPMENT  eliminates  unnecessary  handling  through 
combination  set  ups,  and  large  die  space,  thereby  increasing  production  and 
reducing  costs. 


Let 

Beatty 

Solve 

Your 

Problems 


Pundiing^ShearingMachinefy 


Copers 
Presses 
Dies 


Bulldozers 
Portable 

Cranes 


BEATTY  MACHINE  &  MFG.  CO 


HAMMOND, 
INDIANA 
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separate  CO-2  system  protects  the 
emergency  generator  room.  The  fuel 
oil  tanks  are  fitted  with  a  steam  smoth- 
ering system. 

Life  Saving  Equipment 

Two  28-ft.  long  lifeboats,  of  60- 
person  capacity  each,  were  furnished 
by  the  Landley  Company,  who  also 
furnished  the  Steward  Davits  and 
Steward  boat  chocks.  Two  hand  op- 
erated boat  winches  are  provided.  In 
addition  to  the  lifeboats  there  is  a  20- 
person  Balsa  float  manufactured  by 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Manufactur- 
ing Corporation.  Life  preservers  were 
furnished  by  the  Sculler  Safety  Cor- 
poration. 

Ventilation 

Mechanical  ventilation  is  provided 
for  practically  every  space  on  the  ship. 
All  fans  were  supplied  by  the  Ilg  Elec- 
tric \'entilating  Co. 

In  all  accommodations,  galley  and 
pantries,  both  supply  and  exhaust  sys- 
tems are  used,  with  the  exhaust  having 
75  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  sup- 
ply. Changes  of  air  effected:  every 
4^/2  minutes  in  accoinmodation  spaces, 
every  5  minutes  in  officers'  and  crews' 
quarters;  and  every  2-3  minutes  in 
galley  and  service  pantries.  Aerofin 
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non-freeze  heating  coils  are  used  and 
.American  Air  Filter  Company's  wash- 
able type  filters. 

Aerofin  non-freeze  preheating  coils 
and  Aerofin  flex  tube  reheater  coils  are 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell pneumatic  thermo- 
static system  of  control  to  keep  ac- 
commodations at  an  even  temperature 
of  70°  F.  in  daytime,  60°  F.  at  night. 
The  machinery  space  is  provided  with 
36,000  cfm  ventilating  air,  making  a 
complete  change  every  1.4  minutes  for 
the  49,425  cu.  ft.  of  net  volume.  This 
air  is  supplied  by  three  Ilg  fans  of 
13,000  cfm  capacity  each.  The  3000 
cfm  spare  capacity  furnishes  2,000  cu. 
ft.  to  the  Cargocaire  equipment  and 
1000  cfm  to  the  cargo  refrigerated 
space. 

Cargocaire  System 

The  holds  of  the  vessel  are  provided 
with  an  unusual  ventilating  system.  All 
cargo  spaces,  except  the  refrigerated 
cargo  storage  spaces  and  ship  stores, 
are  provided  with  Cargocaire  Ventilat- 
ing, furnished  by  the  Cargocaire  En- 
gineering Corp.  of  15  Park  Row,  New 
York.  2,000  cfm  is  supplied  from  the 
forward  engine  room  supph'  fan  to  the 
Cargocaire  room,'&nd  is  drawn  through 
sea  water  c566ling  coils  and  dried  by 


staterooms  on  Robhi  Locksley  are  kept  automatically  at  the  best  temperature  for  comfort 


passing  through  beds  of  silica  gel.  The 
treated  air  is  then  distributed  to  the 
various  holds.  At  certain  intervals,  de- 
pending upon  the  humidity  of  the  at- 
mospheric air,  the  silica  gel  becomes 
loaded  with  moisture  and  must  be 
activated  for  further  service.  This 
is  quickl\'  accomplished  by  blowing 
heated  air,  furni.shed  by  heating  coils, 
through  the  ab.sorber  l)eds  to  dry  out 
the  silica  gel.  To  maintain  a  continu- 
ous flow  of  treated  air  to  the  holds, 
duplicate  ab.sorbent  beds  are  installed 
and  interconnected  with  four-way 
valves;  thus,  while  one  bed  is  drying 
air,  the  other  is  being  activated.  This 
de-humidifying  unit  has  a  capacity  of 
2,000  cfm  and  is  located  just  forward 
of  the  boiler  room  at  the  o{)erating 
platform  level,  with  a  12"  supply  pipe 
extending  under  the  Shelter  Deck  to 
each  Hold  supply  fan. 

The  ventilating  and  recirculating 
system  of  the  cargo  holds  is  arranged 
for  either  (1 )  ventilating  with  outside 
air,  or  (2)  vigorou.sly  recirculating  the 
inside  air,  each  hold  being  an  inde- 
pendent unit  in  this  respect.  Dry  air 
from  the  Cargocaire  unit  is  mixed  with 
the  recirculating  streams  to  displace 
the  moist  air  in  the  holds.  This  system 
reduces  the  dewpoint  of  air  in  the 
ship's  holds  by  de-humidification  to  a 
point  at  which  ship  sweat  and  cargo 
sweat  cannot  occur.  The  installation 
consists  of  duplicate  duct  systems,  one 
supply  and  one  exhaust,  on  the  for- 
ward and  after  bulkheads  of  each  hold. 
Each  has  a  single  mushroom  ventilator 
above  a  deckhouse,  dampers,  an  a.xial- 
flow  fan,  a  downcomer  from  the  fan, 
and  thwartship  ducts  at  the  top  of 
each  compartment  to  lead  the  air  past 
the  heavy  girders,  which  would  other- 
wise stop  air  flow  when  cargo  is  tightly 
stowed. 

The  condition  of  the  air  in  each  in- 
dividual hold  is  at  all  times  accurately 
known  by  the  ship's  personnel  from 
continuous  seven-day  records.  .\  re- 
corder cal)inet  is  located  in  a  deck- 
house at  the  exhaust  end  of  each  hold. 
It  is  connected  by  sampling  tubes  to 
each  deck  level.  A  similar  cabinet  in 
the  chart-house  records  conditions  of 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  shiti.  By 
referring  this  information  to  a  Cargo- 
caire Dewpoint  Chart,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  conditioning  cargo  can  judge 
the  reouired  operation  of  Cargocaire 
etjuiiimcnt  and  act  accordingly. 
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KELVIN-WHITE 

SPHERICAL  COMPASS 

HAS  BEEN  INSTALLED  ON  THE   NEW 

•  U.  S.  Navy  P.  T.  patrol  torpedo  boats. 

•  The  Panama,  Ancon  and  Cristobal. 

•  The  8  new  American  Export  Line  ves.sels  built  by 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

•  The  new  Robin  Line  ships. 

•  The  new  passenger  vessels  of  the  Mississippi  S.  S.  Co. 

•  The  new  tankers  for  the  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

•  In  general  use  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard;  U.   S. 

Lighthouse  Service;  U.   S.  Engineers;   and  in 
many  vessels  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

•  It  is  the  type  of  compass  specified  in  the  U.  S. 

Maritime  Commission  ships. 

KELVIN -WHITE  CO. 

FACTORY  IN  BOSTON 

Represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 

Capt.  Frank  Jansen,  13  61  South  Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles 

George  E.  Butler  Co.,   3  56  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

The  McCaffrey  Company,   82  5   Columbia   Street,  San  Diego 

Max  Kuner  Company,  812  First  Avenue,  Seattle 

Pacific  Marine  Supply  Company,  Seattle 


•  LOW  TEMPERATURE... 

It  pays  to  ha\c  the  protection  of  Mundet  "Jointite"  Corkboard  and 
Moulded  Cork  Pipe  Covering  in  storage  terminals  and  refrigerated 
spaces  aboard  ship.  This  low  temperature  insuhuion  gives  dependable 
protection  against  heat  infiltration.  Economical,  long-lasting,  it  is 
easily  adaptable  to  individual  requirements.  Our  engineering  staff  will 
be  glad  to  help  with  specifications. 

•  HIGH  TEMPERATURE... 

We  carry  a  full  line  f)f  K  &  M  asbestos  and  magnesia  insulating  prod- 
ucts for  marine  requirements.  K  &  M  insulation,  made  by  Keasbey 
&  Mattison,  assures  highest  efficiency  and  maximum  power  savings  in 
high  temperature  operation.  For  full  information  on  either  low  or  high 
temperature  insulation,  write  to  the  nearest  Mundet  office. 

MUNDET     CORK 

CORPORATION 

SAN   FRANCISCO 440  Brannan  Street 

LOS  ANGELES 1  8  50  N.  Main  Street 

Distributors  of  Mundet  Cork  Insulation  Products 

SEATTLE Pioneer  Sand  &  Gravel  Co. 

PORTLAND Pacific  Asbestos  &  Supply  Co. 


TUBE-TURNS 
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Today,  more  tlian  ever,  marine  engineers  insist  on  TUBE- 
TURNS  seamless  welding  fittings — because  they  positively 
answer  these  four  all-iinporlani  piping  problems: 


1.  FAST  INSTALLATION.  Tube-Turns  are  easier  to  align 
and  faster  to  weld  —  thus  speeding  up  today  s  production 
schedules. 

2.  GREATER  SAFETY.  Tube-Tums  are  made  by  an  ex- 
clusive process  that  provides  greatest  possible  strength  —  yet 
with  needed  light  tveight. 

Z.  TROUBLE-FREE.  Tube-Tums  welded  joints  are  perma- 
nently leakpruof — which  eliminates  costly  and  dangerous  delays 
for  repairs. 

4.    REQUIRE    LESS    SPACE  .  Tube-Tum  elbows  and  returns 
are  ideal  for  crowded  spaces  and  sharp  angles,  because  they  are 
the  only  fittings  that  can  be  cut  to  any  angle  and  still  retain 
uniform  wall  thickness. 
TUBE  TURNS.  Inc..  Loulsville.Ky.,  Pacific  Coatt  Office:  210  W.7th  St.,  Us  Angeles.  Phone  Van  Dyke4762 


!)0°  imJ  1,5'  elbows.  ISO'  Murtn. 
Irci.  retlucers,  heiiih,  nipples,  Intertill 
and  flanges — in  a  lull  range  of  sizfy. 
.•ien,l    for    copy    uj    analog    null. 
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Prompt   delivery   through    distributors   in 
or  near  every  shipyard  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


6*t  the  Watf^. 

(Continued  irom  pdjie  7S  ) 

SUN  BUILDS  BIG  TANKER 
IN  RECORD  TIME 

Built  and  outfitted  in  record  time, 
the  S.  S.  E.  H.  Blum,  latest  addition  to 
The  Atlantic  Refining  Company's 
growing  fleet  of  oil  tankers,  left  on  her 
first  voyage  at  8  a.m.,  April  2,  from  the 
Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 
yard  at  Chester,  Pa.  She  arrived  Tues- 
day, April  8,  at  Harbor  Island,  Texas, 
to  take  on  her  first  oil  cargo. 

This  tanker,  one  of  the  largest  all- 
welded  ships  in  service  on  the  seven 
seas,  cleared  from  the  Sun  yards  just 
one  day  less  than  six  months  after  her 
keel  was  laid  there  last  October  3.  This 
is  said  to  be  a  record  for  an  all-welded 
ship  of  its  size.  The  speed  with  which 
the  big  ship  was  built  and  outfitted  re- 
flects the  way  in  which  construction 
work  in  American  shipyards  has  been 
speeded  up  by  the  national  emergency. 

Tanker  E.  H.  Blum  is  544  feet  over 
all  and  has  a  cargo  capacity  of  154,000 
barrels.  Her  5,000-horsepower  turbo- 
electric  engines  give  her  a  sea  speed  of 
13.25  knots.  She  will  ply  between 
Texas  ports  and  Philadelphia  with  car- 
goes of  crude  oil  for  the  Point  Breeze 
refinery. 

CONTRACTS  LET  FOR 
200  EMERGENCY  SHIPS 

Contracts  for  all  of  the  200  standard 
design  cargo  vessels  in  the  Maritime 
Commission's  emergency  shipbuilding 
program  have  been  cleared  with  the 
Office  for  Production  ^Management  and 
signed,  it  was  announced  April  4  by 
the  Commission. 

The  last  contract  to  be  cleared  and 
signed  is  for  25  ships  to  be  built  by 
Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  on  the 
facilities  of  the  Louisiana  Shipyards, 
Inc.,  at  New  Orleans,  La.  Delta  Ship- 
building Co.  is  a  Louisiana  corporation 
and  a  subsidiary  of  American  Ship- 
building Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the 
company  will  produce  the  first  ship 
within  389  days  from  the  effective  date, 
March  18,  and  the  last  of  the  2 5  vessels 
is  to  be  completed  within  800  days. 

The  base  construction  cost  of  the  25 
ships  is  to  be  $37,500,000.  The  con- 
tractor will  receive  a  fee  of  $11 0,000  a 
vessel,  which  can  be  reduced  to  $60,- 


000  in  event  of  late  delivery  or  exces- 
sive costs  or  increased  to  $140,000  per 
ship  for  expedited  delivery  and  re- 
duced costs. 

Previous  contracts  for  175  of  the 
emergency  program  ships  were 
awarded  to:  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Co.. 
Portland,  Oregon,  31  ships;  California 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  31; 
Houston  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston, 
Texas,  25;  Alabama  Drydock  and 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile,  Alabama, 
13;  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  25;  Bethlehem- 
Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  50. 

The  Commission  completed  award 
of  contracts  on  February  14  for  the 
shipyard  facilities  for  the  construction 
of  the  200  ships,  and  progress  on  the 
yards  indicates  keels  can  be  laid  in  all 
of  them  within  the  next  45  to  60  days. 

ZONE  STANDARDS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST 
SHIPBUILDING 

Formal  approval  of  zone  standards 
for  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  shipbuild- 
ing industry,  designed  to  stabilize  labor 
relations  and  secure  maximum  con- 
struction of  ships  for  the  duration  of 
the  defense  emergency,  was  announced 
April  1 1  by  the  \J.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  by  Sidney  Hillman,  Asso- 
ciate Director-General  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management. 

Shipyard  employers  and  labor  or- 
ganizations of  the  Pacific  Coast  met  in 
San  Francisco  February  3,  as  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Stabilization  Conference. 
This  Conference  recessed  from  Febru- 
ary 13  to  March  10  and  completed  its 
tentative  agreement  April  2.  In  addi- 
tion to  government  approval,  that  of 
the  various  firms  and  labor  organiza- 
tions involved  is  now  being  obtained 
preparatory  to  the  final  meeting  of  the 
Conference  on  April  21. 

Following  are  the  zone  standards 
agreed  upon : 

Basic  wage  rates  for  standard  skilled 
mechanics,  for  the  period  of  the  de- 
fense emergency.  Existing  wages  above 
the  standard  are  not  to  be  reduced  and 
that  higher  wages  may  be  paid  to  pre- 
mium men. 

A  standard  schedule  of  hours  for 
shift  work,  with  10  per  cent  added 
wage  for  the  second  shift  and  IS  per 
cent  added  wage  for  the  third  shift. 


No  lockouts  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer nor  suspension  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  employees.  This  agreement 
is  a  guaranty  that  there  will  be  neither 
strikes  nor  lockouts  and  no  limit  on, 
or  curtailment  of  production. 

All  grievances  or  complaints  shall  be 
"promptly  settled"  between  represen- 
tatives of  the  employer  and  employees ; 
where  necessary,  the  services  of  the 
United  States  Conciliation  Service 
shall  be  "speedily  secured";  should  no 
agreement  be  reached,  the  dispute  shall 
be  submitted  to  arbitration  machinery 
to  be  established  by  supplemental 
agreements,  and  to  be  binding  upon  all 
parties. 

While  this  agreement  is  expressly 
made  for  the  emergency  period  or, 
should  that  period  terminate  earlier, 
for  a  minimum  of  two  years,  it  is  con- 
templated that  it  shall  continue  in 
force  thereafter,  unless  either  manage- 
ment or  labor  gives  a  30-day  notice  of 
a  desired  change.  The  wage  scale  may 
be  reviewed  on  the  demand  of  labor  at 
the  end  of  one  year  and  on  the  demand 
of  either  party  at  each  six-month  pe- 
riod thereafter.  A  cost-of-living  basis 
for  wage  revisions  is  provided. 

—BAREBOAT  CHARTERS 

Acceptance  of  bids  of  the  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  for  bareboat  charter  of  the  cargo 
steamers  Deer  Lodge  and  West  Keene 
for  the  period  of  one  year  was  author- 
ized by  the  Maritime  Commission 
April  nth.  The  charter  price  for  each 
of  the  ships  was  $16,225  per  month. 

The  award  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  preference  stated  in  the  invitation 
for  bids,  to  be  given  to  the  bidder  who 
would  place  the  vessels  on  trade  routes 
deemed  by  the  Commission  to  be  the 
most  essential  at  the  present  time. 

Further  preference  was  given  the 
successful  bidder  because  it  has,  within 
the  last  six  or  eight  months,  turned 
over  to  the  Government  five  new  ves- 
sels for  defense  purposes. 

The  !Moore-]McCormack  Lines,  Inc., 
specified  that  the  two  ships  would  be 
used  in  South  American  East  Coast 
trade.  Other  bids  were  as  follows: 

Isbrandtsen  Steamship  Co.,  Inc., 
$24,500  each  ship;  Polarus  Steamship 
Co.,  Inc.,  $19,600  each  ship;  Wessel, 
Duval  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Deer  Lodge,  $17,- 
132,  West  Keene  $17,182. 
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Are  your  vessels  affected  by  these  deck-glue  problems 
— Does  hot  weather  cause  softening  and  running  over  the 
seams  ?  Does  cold  weather  cause  a  brittle  dryness  ?  If  you 
are  bothered  with  these  or  other  deck-repair  problems, 
write  for  FREE  data  on  how  to  solve  them  economically, 
efficiently. 

Jeffery's  Ship  Glue  conforms  to  all  temperature  changes 
and  is  consistently  strong,  long-lived  and  elastic,  under 
all  conditions. 


•  Hawaii's  yesterdays  are  alive  today! 
They  live  in  lovely  flower  rituals.  They 
delight  the  ear  in  Island  music.  Island 
dances  dramatize  them.  They  return  with  Waikiki's  racing 
outriggers,  re-enacting  the  sea-saga  of  Polynesian  Vikings, 
who  sailed  into  the  sunrise  and  found  Hawaii,  a  home  so 
beautiful  it  left  no  further  will  to  wander. 

California  to  Honolulu  (one  way) 
FIRST  CLASS  from  $125    .   CABIN  CLASS  from  $85 

MATSON  SOUTH  PACIFIC  SAILINGS  every  4  weeks 
to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  .  .  .  personally-escorted 
Cruises,  17,000  mites;  48  days  ...  12  exceptional  shore 
excursions.   All-inclusive-cost,   First  Class,   from  $775. 

Complete  information  and  literature 
from  Matson  Line  offices. 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
San  Diego,  Seattle 
Portland 


599  Albany  Street 


-Est.  1873- 


Boston  .Mass. 


American  President  Lines 

Regular,  frequent  and  dependable 
sailing  schedules  for  Round  the  World  and 
for  Transpacific  services.  Express-freight, 
passenger  and  refrigerator  vessels. 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT 

BOSTON  '''  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO    ^^shINGTON,  D.  C. 

CHICAGO  Offices  and  agents  throughout  the  world  LOS  ANGELES 
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Mechanize  Your  Dratfhtg  Board, 
a  new  four-page  folder,  describing  their 
recently  developed,  low-priced  draft- 
ing machine,  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Drafto  Company.  Cochranton,  Pa. 

This  folder  contains  information  as 
to  construction,  operation  details  and 
prices  of  the  "Master-Drafto"  Model 
Xo.  60  drafting  machine.  The  machine, 
for  center  mounting  on  a  drawing 
board  or  table,  takes  a  maximum  size 
drawing  sheet  24  x  36  inches.  It  fea- 
tures scale  blades  designed  to  hold  any 
standard  size  scale,  and  the  protractor 
device,  which  has  a  convenient  latch- 
ing spring  for  locking  the  scales  at  the 
more  commonly  used  angles,  can  be  set 
for  y2  degree  readings. 

Synthetic  Rubber  Properties.  De- 
tailed description  of  the  properties  of 
Ameripol,  its  synthetic  rubber  an- 
nounced last  year,  as  they  relate  to  me- 
chanical rubber  goods  products  is 
given  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Crude  Ameripol  rubber  is  very  simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  natural  crude 
rubber,  the  bulletin  says,  and  like  nat- 
ural rubber,  it  can  be  compounded  to 
give  a  wide  range  of  properties  in  the 
finished  product.  It  can  be  tubed,  cal- 
endered, frictioned,  spread,  milled  and 
vulcanized  just  like  natural  rubber. 

Resistance  to  mineral,  animal  and 
vegetable  oils  and  fats;  to  the  oxidiz- 
ing influence  of  the  metallic  soaps 
used  as  driers  in  paints  and  inks;  to 
heat,  and  to  abrasion,  particularly  in 
the  presence  of  oil,  are  among  the  most 
valuable  fundamental  properties  of  the 
synthetic  product. 

.Ameripol  compounds  can  be  made 
in  the  same  hardness  range  as  those  of 
natural  rubber,  and  elongation  is  also 
about  the  same.  Tensile  strength  can 


be  varied  by  the  materials  used  in 
compounding. 

Cutting  Tools  and  Blanks,  a  new 

32-page  catalog,  No.  41,  just  issued  by 
McKenna  ]\Ietals  Co.,  Latrobe,  Pa. 
This  booklet  lists  specifications  and 
prices  for  five  styles  of  blanks,  twenty- 
eight  standard  tools  and  several  semi- 
standard  tools ;  as  well  as  for  lathe  and 
grinder  centers  supplied  with  Kenna- 
metal  nibs. 

Prices  of  blanks  and  of  semi-finished 
tools  have  been  listed,  so  that  the  user 
can  quickly  find  the  price  of  any  de- 
sired tool  or  blank  without  consulting 
a  separate  price  list.  List  prices  for 
blank  weights  from  1.00  to  1000.00 
grams  are  tabulated. 

Illustrated  and  described  are  new 
styles  of  facing  tools  for  turret  lathes, 
new  styles  of  box  turning  tools,  tools 
for  shell  turning  in  automatic  lathes 
and  a  series  of  boring  tools  having  rake 
angles  to  adjust  for  radial  rake  angles 
in  small  and  medium  holes. 

Portable  Poiver  Tools,  a  new  cata- 
logue describing  the  complete  line  of 
Thor  mining  and  contractors  air-pow- 
ered tools  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany. One  of  the  outstanding  books  of 
its  kind,  it  contains  complete  descrip- 
tions and  specifications  of  all  Thor  rock 
drills,  paving  breakers,  clay  and 
trench  diggers,  sump  pumps,  saws  and 
associated   air   tools.   In   addition,   it 


graphically  depicts  specific  aplications 
and  uses  for  all  the  various  tools. 

Profusely  illustrated  and  attrac- 
tively printed  in  two  colors,  the  new 
catalog  also  gives  detailed  information 
on  accessories  and  equipment  for  use 
with  the  tools  and  points  out  impor- 
tant construction  features. 

Operation  of  Centrifugal  Boiler- 
Feed  Pumps  is  the  title  of  a  winning 
paper  in  an  engineering  essay  contest 
recently  conducted  by  the  Hydraulic 
Institute.  This  paper  was  submitted 
by  Hans  Gartmann,  an  engineer  of  the 
De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co..  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  that  company  has  re- 
printed it  for  general  distribution.  The 
author  points  out  that  two  essentials 
of  trouble-free  operation  are  that  there 
must  be  sufficient  pressure  on  the  suc- 
tion of  the  pump  to  prevent  vapor  for- 
mation and  that  sufficient  flow  must 
be  maintained  through  the  pump  to 
prevent  overheating.  Charts  and  data 
are  presented  from  which  the  required 
suction  head  may  be  determined  and 
descriptions  given  of  methods  for  con- 
trolling heating  at  reduced  deliveries 
by  means  of  a  manually  or  automati- 
cally controlled  by-pass. 

Portable  Substations,  a  new  8-page 
bulletin  (B-2281 )  announced  by  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company.  These  portable  substations 
are  available  in  all  voltage  ratings  up 
to  69  kv  and  in  capacities  up  to  4500 
kva. 

Packaged  power  for  present -day  re- 
quirements is  described. Typical  trailer 
mounted  substations  are  illustrated 
with  arrows  pointing  to  essential  parts. 
Engineering  details  such  as  core  and 
coils,  heat  exchanges,  and  automatic 
protection  are  explained.  .Application 
features  are  listed. 
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FITLER  LUBRICORE 

THE  SELF-LUBRICATING  PURE  MANILA  ROPE 


CONTROLLED  SELF-LUBRICATING  GREEN  YARN  CENTER 


IDENTIFIED    BY   THE   BLUE   AND   YELLOW 
COLORED   YARN   TRADEMARK 


U.S.    PATENT    NO.    2. 


=-      SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


It  is  comition  sense  that  -where  there  are  many  fibres  chaffing 
against  each  other  friction  will  be  generated  unless  a  proper 
lubricant  is  applied  at  the  right  spot. 

The  right  spot  in  a  rope  is  the  center  yarns — it  is  at  this  point 
where  Fitler  Patented  feature  of  lubrication  permits  the  center 
yarns  to  glide  easily  upon  each  other.  This  exclusive  feature 
with  Fitler  Lubricore  Rope  means  much  in  reducing  water 
absorption,  thus  allowing  center  yarns  to  dry  out  more  quickly. 

BE  THRIFTY — Insist  on  the  Fitler  Brand.  Easily  identified  by 
the  Blue  &  Yellow  Trademark. 


WEST  COAST  AGENTS: 
Fletcher-Weil  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Coleman  &  Co. 

Portland,  Oregon 


Specify  FRANCE  Metal  Packing  for 
Marine  Engine  Piston  and  Valve  Rods 

Nearly  half  a  century  of  experience  guarantees  maximum 
performance  at  minimum  expense  for  high,  intermediate  and 
low  pressure  service. 

To  obtain  renewals  or  replacements,  furnish  the  number  stamped 
on  case  and  diameter  of  rod.  Write  for  new  Catalog  M-6. 
Sole  Authorized  Representatives : 


San  Francisco  —  Hercules  Equip- 
ment &  Rubber  Co.,  550-3rd 
Street— EXbrook  2575. 

Seattle — Guy  M.  Thompson,  1241 
South  Alaskan  Way  —  Phone 
MAin  1870. 

Norfolk — C.  E.  Thurston  &  Sons, 
56  Commercial  Place  —  Phone 
Norfolk  2-6040. 


Los  Angeles  — A.   C.   Elder,   2714 

South   Hill   St. — PRospect  9529. 
New    York   City — France   Packing 

Co.,  Room  107-E,  30  Church  St. 

— COrtlandt  7-6827. 
New    Orleans— R.    M.    Shad,    430 

Florida  Ave. — Phone  Galvez  1503. 


THE     FRANCE     PACKING     COMPANY 
Tacony,  Phila.,  Penna. 


Or/g/na/  FRANCE 

METAL  PACKING 
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Yes,  DULUX  does  save  money!  Its  amazing  durability 
means  fewer  repaintings  and  lower  overhead.  DULUX  stands 
up  better  imder  the  brutal  exposure  marine  finishes  must 
meet — hot  sim,  salt  spray,  salt  air.  It  does  not  readily  chip  or 
crack.  And  it  is  highly  resistant  to  discoloring  harbor  gases. 

If  you'd  like  complete  information  about  this  more  durable, 
more  economical  finish,  write  to:  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.  (Inc.),  235  Second  Street,  San  Francisco;  2419  South 
Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles;  525  Boren  Ave.  North,  Seattle. 
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JACKSON'S  A-3  .  .  . 

In  shipliuildiiii;  (ipcrations  where  it's  ncccssarx  ti)  work  with  liijili 
iicats,  thi.s  Jack.son  heavy  duty  holder  (A-3)  really  has  what  it  takes. 
Rated  500  Amps.,  it's  fully  insulated — saje.  Scientifically  venti- 
lated at  all  vita!  points,  //  worlis  cool.  Cable  connection  is  depend- 
id'U-.  Replaceable  jaw  plates  are  of  Mallory  3  Metal:  ileep  slotted, 
the\  firmly  grip  hi"  to  V?."  rods  at  correct  angle.  Quick  availa- 
bility of  replaceable  parts  assures  long  life  at  low  cost.  Also  sup- 
plied in  300  Amp.  (A-2). 

Contact  your  dealer  or  write  to  us.  Our  neiv 
Holder  Folder  illustrates  and  describes  our  com- 
plete line  of  insulated  and  non-insulated  models. 
Ask  lor  it. 

JACKSON  PRODUCTS 


15  122   MACK  AVENUE 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Recent  Development  in  Ship,  Yard 
and  Dock  Equipment 


—A  Nf:\V  C'VLIXDER  TRUCK 

A  new  hand  truck  designed  to  carry 
an  oxygen  cylinder,  an  acetylene  cyl- 
inder, and  a  complete  welding  and 
cutting  outfit,  has  just  been  an- 
nounced by  The  Linde  Air  IVoducts 
Company,  a  unit  of  Union  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Corporation.  This  new  truck 
— known  as  the  Oxweld  T-7  Two- 
Wheel  Welding  Truck — is  light  in 
weight,  well  balanced,  and  has  14-in. 
wheels  equipped  with  semi-pneumatic 
rubber  tires.  The  T-7  weighs  consider- 
ably less  than  the  former  all  steel- 
wheeled  trucks  which  it  replaces. 

These  features  make  the  truck  ex- 
ceptionally easy  to  maneuver.  It  is 
easier  to  handle  over  rough  places 
than  trucks  with  even  larger-diameter 
wheels.  The  new  design  results  in  a 
4>^-in.  reduction  \\\  overall  width  of 
the  truck,  permitting  passage  through 
narrower  openings.  As  an  added  fea- 
ture, the  size  of  the  removable  metal 
tool  box,  for  extra  blowpipes,  tips, 
goggles  and  wrenches,  has  been  in- 
creased. 


Improved  hand  truck  for  welding 
gas  cylinders 


Safety  lifting  clamp 

IMPROVED  SAFETY 
LIFTING  CLAMP 

An  improved  style  of  safety  lifting 
clamp,  equipped  with  a  replaceable, 
grooved,  hardened  steel  jaw  liner,  is 
announced  by  the  Xever-Slip  Safety 
Clamp  Company. 

These  clamps,  made  for  either  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  lifting  of  steel  plates, 
sheets  or  sections,  are  available  in  ten 
styles  for  handling  material  weighing 
up  to  twelve  tons,  and  from  1/8"  to  6" 
in  thickness. 

The  replaceable  plate  lines  the  face 
of  the  jaw  and  greatly  extends  the  life 
of  the  clamp  as  well  as  contributing  to 
its  lifting  and  holding  qualities.  The 
plate  is  readily  replaceable  in  the  event 
of  wear. 


XEWTRI-CLAl) 
CAPACITOR  MOTOR 

As  an  extension  of  its  recently  an- 
nounced line  of  new  |)olyphase  induc- 
tion motors,  (ieneral  F^lectric  now  of- 
fers a  new  Tri-Clad  capacitor  motor 
designed  to  meet  a  large  number  of  va- 
ried industrial  applications.  Like  the 
Polyphase  Tri-Clad  motor,  this  capac- 
itor motor  features  modern  appearance, 
and  better  mechanical  and  electrical 
protection  as  well  as  protection  against 
operating  wear  and  tear. 

The  new  capacitor  motor  may  be 
obtained  with  either  ball  bearing  or 
sleeve-bearing  construction,  and  is 
available  in  two  types.  Type  KC  and 
Type  KCJ.  The  Type  KC  is  designed 
particularly  for  applications  requiring 
moderate  starting  torques  such  as  fans, 
blowers,  and  centrifugal  pumps.  The 
Type  KCJ  is  designed  for  compressors, 
loaded  conveyors,  reciprocating  pumps 
and  any  other  applications  requiring 
high  starting  torque.  The  capacitors 
are  mounted  inside  the  end  shield  on 
the  normal-torque  motor,  while  on  the 
high-starting  torque  motor,  IJ/j  hp 
and  larger,  the  capacitors  are  mounted 
in  a  compact  case  on  top  of  the  motor 
frame. 

In  both  of  its  forms,  the  capacitor 
motor  incorporates  all  of  the  protective 
features  of  the  Tri-Clad  line:  ( 1 )  com- 
plete mechanical  protection  through 
the  use  of  a  cast-iron  frame,  ( 2)  elec- 
tric protection  made  possible  by  the 
use  of  Formex  wire  in  the  magnet  coils, 
and  (3)  improved  bearing  design  and 
lubricating  arrangements.  It  also  uti- 
lizes the  cast-aluminum  rotor  and 
double-end  ventilation.  In  addition,  it 
offers  many  convenience  features. 

The  transfer  switch  is  a  simple 
sturdy  device  which  transfers  the  motor 
from  the  starting  to  running  connec- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  centrifugal  mech- 
anism mounted  on  the  rotor  shaft,  and 
a  stationary  switch  located  in  the  end 
shield.  As  the  motor  approaches  full 
speed,  centrifugal  force  moves  the  col- 
lar of  the  rotating  mechanism  away 
from  the  switch  by  snap  action,  thus 
causing  the  switch  to  open. 

.'\  new  pressed-steel  conduit  box 
provides  unusually  large  working  space 
and    simplifies    installation. 

Clearly  marked  terminals  perma- 
nently identify  the  leads.  .\  graphic, 
easy-to-read  connection  plate  of  stain- 
less steel  shows  external  connections. 
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EUGENE  V.  WINTER  CO. 


Representing 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  PUMP  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

Reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps  for  marine, 
industrial  and  refinery  service. 

CONDENSER  SERVICE  &  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  INC. 

Heat  Exchanger  Specialists. 

FEED  WATER  HEATER  &  EVAPORATOR 
COILS 

Carried  in  San  Francisco  Stock. 

THE  MAXIM   SILENCER  COMPANY 

All  types  of  silencers  and  spark  arresters  for  gasoline  and 
diesel  engines,  and  air  compressors. 

RED  HAND  COMPOSITIONS  CO.,  INC. 

Marine  Bottom  Paints. 

KOPPERS  CO. — AMERICAN  HAMMERED 
PISTON  RING  DIVISION 

Piston  rings  for  gasoline,  diesel  and  steam  engines,  air 
compressors.  Diameters  from  1  inch  to  120  inches — 
separately  cast. 

BLACKBURN,  SMITH  MFG.  CO. 

Feed  Water  Filters,  Grease  Extractors  and  Strainers. 

ErOEXE  V.  WINTER  CO. 

1  5  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone:  DOnglas  2714 


A  2-DCEAlV 
SERVICE 


America's  rapidly  expanding  maritime  ac- 
tivities call  for  alert  action  in  the  supply  of 
materials.  FEDERATED'S  coast-to-coast 
resources  are  daily  proving  equal  to  the 
task.  For  Babbitts,  Solders,  Asarco  Acid 
Sheet  Lead  and  Pipe,  and  other  non-ferrous 
metals,  call 


nmERicmi  smGLTinc 
nno  REFinmc  [ompnnv 

LOS  ANGELES     SAN  FRANCISCO  •  NEW  YORK 


Where  EXPERIENCE 
~      counts! 


CARRIER'S  Marine  expe- 
rience counts  because  it  is 
backed  by  over  4,000  re- 
frigeration and  air  condi- 
tioning installations  on  vessels  of  all  tonnages.  On 
the  Pacific  Coast,  call  upon  the  nearest  one  of  our 
three  fully  qualified  Representatives  listed  below. 


CARRIER-BRUNSWICK 
«-  COMPRESSORS 

Complete  range  of  sizes,  choice  of 
refrigerants,  built  to  marine 
specifications. 


CARRIER  COLD  DIFFUSERS->. 

Deck  or  overhead — mounted  models 

.  .  .  wide  range  of  sizes  .  .  .  suitable 

for  both  cargo  and  ship's  stores 

protection. 


■^-CARRIER    UNIT   HEATERS 
Ideal  for  cabins,  officers'  and  crew's 
quarters,  public  spaces  or  cargo  stor- 
age. Available  for  steam  or 
hot  water  use. 


arrie 


Air  Conditioning 

Refrigeration 

Heating 


LOS  ANGELES 

GAY 
ENGINEERINGCORP. 

2730  E.  11th  St. 
ANgeles  1-1141 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

GEO.  E. 
SWETT  &  CO. 

58  Main  Street 
SUtter  8800 


SEATTLE 

CARMAC 

SHIPYARDS,  INC. 

Foot  of  28th  Ave.,  N.W. 
SUnset0900 


A  NEW  HIGH  WATTAGE  LAMP 

A  new  type  high-wattatie  lamp,  just 
introduced,  will  enable  operators  of 
ships,  docks,  warehouses  and  ship- 
yards to  increase  their  illumination  up 
to  250  per  cent  or  more  without  chang- 
ing fixtures.  The  use  of  a  hard  glass 
bulb  has  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
size  of  a  500-watt  lamp  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  200-watt  lamp,  and  also  per- 
mits the  lamp  to  withstand  thermal 
shocks  when  used  outdoors.  The  new- 
lamp  was  originally  designed  for  use 
in  explosion-proof  fixtures. 

Former  attempts  to  reduce  the  size 
of  high  wattage  lamps  resulted  in  melt- 
ing of  the  bulb  or  collapse  of  the  fila- 
ment support,  due  to  the  intense  heat 
developed.  In  place  of  the  large  "mogul 
screw"  base  and  heavy  fixture  neces- 
sary to  support  the  weight  of  an  ordi- 
nary 500-watt  lamp,  the  new  lamp 
made  by  the  Radiant  Lamp  Corp.,  can 
use  a  "medium  screw"  base  like  those 
in  ordinary  household  fixtures.  Unlike 
conventional  lamps,  the  hard  glass  Ra- 
diant Lamp  is  said  to  withstand  the 
sudden  shocks  of  rain  or  sleet  without 
cracking.  Other  size  industrial  lamps 
up  to  10,000  watts  are  now  being  made 
to  meet  special  requirements  in  various 
industries. 

AUTOMATIC  CHECKUP  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  SOLUTIONS 

A  simple  electronic  instrument  now 
available  checks  the  concentration  of 
solutions  and  steam  condensate  at  the 
mere  twist  of  a  knob.  Furthermore,  it 
warns  of  any  excess,  or  automatically 
sets  the  corrective  means  to  work. 
Known  as  the  Solu-Bridge  Controller, 
offered  by  Industrial  Instruments,  Inc., 
this  instrument  combines  the  analyti- 
cal function  of  the  well-known  Solu- 
Bridge,  with  a  sensitive  vacuum-tube 
relay  whereby  to  control  an  external 
circuit  containing  a  suitable  alarm  or 
an  electromagnetic  valve  or  other  cor- 
rective means  that  brings  the  solution 
or  condensate  back  to  normal. 

The  Solu-Bridge  Controller  is  based 
on  the  conductivity  of  the  solution  or 
condensate  being  checked .  A  cell  placed 
in  the  liquid  makes  electrical  contact 
with  a  sample  of  definite  cross  section 
and  length.  The  electrical  conducti- 
vity of  the  sample  is  measured  by  a 
simple,  foolproof,  stable  Wheatstone 
bridge  utilizing  the  familiar  "magic 
eye'"  as  the  balanc  e  indicator. 


SoIh  bridge  controller 

The  instrument,  of  remarkably 
compact  dimensions,  can  be  mounted 
at  any  convenient  location  and  re- 
motely connected  with  the  one  or  more 
conductivity  cells.  The  front  panel  of 
steel  cabinet  features  a  small  dial 
which  is  set  for  the  approximate  tem- 
perature of  the  solution  or  condensate, 
while  a  large  main  dial  is  rotated  for 
the  analytical  and  controlling  func- 
tions. Observing  the  magic  eye  through 
the  hooded  peephole,  when  the  indi- 
cator presents  the  widest  angle  of  dark 
segment,  the  reading  in  percentage, 
parts  per  million  or  other  desired  terms 
for  which  the  instrument  is  calibrated, 
is  taken  directly  off  the  main  dial.  The 
"magic  eye"  indication  is  sharp,  posi- 
tive, unmistakable,  for  accurate  read- 
ings. This  is  the  analytical  function 
of  the  instrument. 

Now  if  the  main  dial  knob  is  set  at 
any  reading,  automatically  the  relay  of 
the  instrument  will  be  actuated  when 
that  particular  value  is  attained.  The 
instrument  may  be  arranged  to  close 
or  to  open  the  relay  contacts,  as  may 
be  desired.  The  sensitive  relay  is  posi- 
tively actuated  by  vacuum-tube  cir- 
cuits, and  serves  to  handle  an  external 
current  up  to  2  amperes  at  110  volts. 
This  external  current  may  be  used  for 
an  alarm  such  as  a  gong  or  bell,  elec- 
tric horn  or  whistle,  or  flashing  lights. 
Also,  it  may  be  utilized  to  actuate  an 
electromagnetic  valve  or  other  correc- 
tive mechanism  to  admit  water  or 
chemicals,  or  otherwise  compensate 
for  and  bring  the  solution  or  conden- 
sate back  within  set  limits. 

.A  typical  application  is  the  check- 
ing of  steam  condensate  for  excessive 
carry-over  of  salts  which  might  cause 
damage  to  turbine  blades  and  other 


ecjuipmcnt.  In  such  usage  the  instru- 
ment checks  a  condensate  .sample  sup- 
plied by  a  small  condenser  connecting 
with  the  boiler  header.  When  the  con- 
densate checks  excessive  carry-over,  a 
warning  is  given  the  boiler-room  crew, 
or  automatic  blow-down  or  other  cor- 
rective measures  effected. 

A  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  PUMP 

A  new  rotary  pump  for  general  in- 
dustrial use  has  just  been  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Blackmer  Pump  Com- 
jiany.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  by  J.  B. 
Trotman,  general  .sales  manager. 

While  employing  the  basic  Black- 
mer "Bucket"  Design  and  operating 
on  exactly  the  .same  principle  that  is 
used  in  all  Blackmer  "Bucket"  Design 
pumps,  certain  refinements  have 
stepped  up  the  efficiency  of  this  new 
pump,  made  it  more  quiet  in  operation 
and  increased  the  life  of  the  buckets 
from  two  to  three  times. 

Streamlining  the  inlet  chamber  of 
the  pump  enables  the  new  unit  to 
handle  liquids  of  higher  viscosity  at 
the  rated  operating  speed.  The  new 
pump  has  been  tested  on  a  wide  variety 
of  liquids  ranging  in  viscosity  from 
naphtha  to  blackstrap  molasses  and 
has  performed  quite  satisfactorily. 

These  pumps  will  be  furnished  with- 
out removable  liner  for  handling  clean 
liquids  with  lubricating  properties,  or 
with  removable  liners  for  handling  cor- 
rosives and  mildly  abrasive  liquids. 
Replacement  of  the  liner  and  buckets 
restores  the  pump  to  its  original  effi- 
ciency. Standard  units  are  furnished 
as  single  or  twin  pumps  with  single  re- 
duction gear  drive,  or  as  single  pump 
direct-connected  to  gear-head  motor, 
or  for  flat  belt  drive. 

The  high  lift,  non-chattering,  ad- 
justable relief  valves  will  handle  the 
full  capacity  of  the  pumji  without 
shock  or  end  thrust  on  the  working 
parts. 

Strainers  of  basket  or  "T"  type  are 
available  as  optional  equipment.  Pipe 
connections  are  2  inches,  l)oth  intake 
and  outlet,  tapped. 

The  rated  capacity  is  50  gpm,  at  460 
rpm.  The  rated  maximum  pressures  for 
lubricating  liquids — 110  lbs  psi  and 
for  non-lubricating  liquids — 75  lbs  psi. 
Pumps  for  higher  pressure  are  also 
available. 
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REG.U.S  PAT  OFFICE 
Established   1909 

KNOWN  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD 

Patentees  &  Manufacturers 

Electric  Torsionmeters 

Salinity  Indicators 

Oil  &  Water  Separators 

Mechanical  &  Pneumatic 
Revolution  Counters 

Engine  Direction  Indicators 

Logometers 

Shaft  Clearance  Indicators 

Electric  Whistle  Systems 

Revolution  Telegraphs 


Write  for  descriptive  catalog 


McNAB  OF  BRIDGEPORT,  INC. 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 


HER  SHAFT  ALLEY  WELLS 
VOU'T  CORRODE  AUY  MORE 


-AND  HER  HULL  IS  DRY  AS  TOAST 


long  and  the  hull  is  kept  dry. 

These  advantages  of  Shell  Stern 
Tube  Lubrication  are  enjoyed  to- 
day on  moie  than  700  ships  and 
boats  on  the  West  Coast. 

For  full  facts,  phone  nearest 
Shell  office  or  write  to  Industrial 
Lubricants  Division,  Shell  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  California. 


Why  cool  tail-shaft  bearings  with 
gritty  salt  water?  Shell  Stern 
Tube  Lubrication  uses  a  water- 
resi.stant  grease  that  does  a  better 
coolinf/  job  —  and  lubricates  the 
bearings,  besides. 

There's  no  more  corrosion  in 
the  shaft  alley  well.  Lignum  vitae 
bushings   last   up   to   3    times   as 


STERN  TUBE  LUBRICATION 


^^N  THE  LARGEST  OCEAN  LINER,  the  smallest  pleasure  craft,  you  can  rely  en 
Fultec  Marine  Finishes  (or  every  maintenance  need.  Into  these  technical  finishes 
go  all  the  scientific  knowledge  of  specialized  paint  chemists,  and  the  latest,  highest- 
quality  synthetic  pigments,  gums  and  resins.  And  theyVe  backed  by  the  largest  paint 
manufacturers  in  the  west  — with  92  years  of  experience.  Give  us  your  problems  and 
we  will  gladly  help  you. 


FULL€R^^  PAINTS 


M  ^lG/K<ll44iXL  100  years  of  service 

^  to  the  maritime  industry  ...  in  the 

^  manufacture  of  ship  control,  signal- 

M.  ing  and  electrical  equipment  of  the 

^  finest  quality  and  utmost  reHability. 

1  BENDIX  AVIATION  CORPORATION 
m  MARINE  DIVISION 


^=  7S4.  Lexington  Avenue 


Brooklyn,   New  York  — 
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A  corner  of  the  Southwest  Welding  School 
shoiiing  instructor  and  pupil  at  tvork 

NEW  PACIFIC  COAST 
WELDERS'  SCHOOL 

Anticipating  a  substantial  need  for 
trained  welding  operators  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  West  Coast  defense  proj- 
ects, particularly  shipbuilding,  the 
Southwest  Welding  School  of  Hunt- 
ington Park,  Calif,  (near  Los  Angeles) 
recently  announced  its  modern  facili- 
ties for  training  welding  operators. 

The  new  school  has  large,  spacious 
quarters  with  individual  welding 
booths  and  the  latest  in  welding  equip- 
ment. Expert  supervision  and  indi- 
vidual attention  are  being  given  stu- 
dents by  the  new  organization,  which 
is  headed  up  by  O.  T.  Quinn,  who  is 
also  chief  instructor. 

Included  in  the  school's  equipment 
is  a  tensile-  and  bend-testing  machine. 
Five  new  300-ampere  and  five  200- 
ampere  General  Electric  welders  have 
also  been  installed  through  the  Victor 
Equipment  Company,  G-E's  welding 
distributor  in  this  territory.  All  seven 
welders  are  cradled  on  welded  bases, 
and  even  the  monograms  on  the  bases 
are  of  weld  metal. 

This  school  is  now  operating  six  3- 
hour  shifts  a  day,  starting  at  5  a.m. 

LUBRICATED 

H.  P.  SPIRAL  PACKING 

Green-Tweed  &  Company  announce 
that  a  high-|)ressure  spiral  packing  is 
now  available  with  the  outer  layer  im- 
pregnated with  lubricant  forced  into 
the  packing  by  a  'special  hot  pressure 


process.  The  lubricant  used  is  genuine 
Palmetto  graphite  grease,  which  has 
proven  outstandingly  successful  in  the 
well-known  Palmetto  braided  packing. 

Palmetto  High  -  Pressure  Spiral 
Packing  is  made  of  closely  woven  as- 
bestos cloth  with  center  block  laid  up 
against  a  tlat  strip  of  heat-resisting, 
resilient  red  rubber.  The  cover  or  wear 
face  is  firmly  bonded  to  the  center  to 
make  a  strong  square  cornered  pack- 
ing. The  packing  is  spiraled  on  a  man- 
drel and  vulcanized  so  that  it  retains 
its  shape,  and  the  exclusive  lubricat- 
ing process  is  then  applied. 

The  resulting  construction  combines 
ruggedness  and  resilience,  which  with- 
stands misalignments  and  impact 
shocks,  together  with  effective  and 
lasting  lubrication,  which  reduces 
wear  on  the  rod  or  shaft  and  prolongs 
the  life  of  the  packing. 

This  Spiral  Asbestos  Packing  is 
specially  adapted  for  reciprocating 
rods  and  plungers  of  steam  engines 
and  pumps,  air  and  gas  compressors 
and  various  special  machinery.  The 
packing  is  regularly  furnished  in  stand- 
ard 12 3/2 -foot  spirals. 


TEN  YEAR  TEST 
ON  OIL  HOSE 

Results  of  an  interesting  test  on  oil 
suction  and  discharge  hose  with  built- 
in  nipples  lasting  for  10  years  are  re- 
ported by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany. 

A  decade  ago,  Goodrich  engineers 
decided  that  this  type  of  hose  was  to 
find  the  greatest  favor  in  handling  oil 
on  the  docks.  Lengths  of  three  differ- 
ent constructions  were  manufactured 
to  determine  the  best  construction  for 
holding  the  nipples  in  place. 

Burst  tests  were  made  on  samples, 
as  well  as  prolonged  leakage  tests. 
Samples  were  then  filled  with  kerosene 
and  placed  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
company's  factory  buildings  in  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Pressure  of  100  pounds  per  square 
inch  was  maintained  on  each  sample 
by  fitting  the  ho.se  with  air  connections 
and  supplying  a  reservoir  between  the 
air  line  and  the  hose.  Thus,  when  the 
factory's  air  pressure  went  up  and 
down,  the  pressure  of  the  oil  was  varied. 

After  10  years  exposure  under  these 
pressures,  each  of  the  samples  was 
submitted  to  pressure  tests  with  the 
following  results: 


Length  No.  1 :  Kept  at  150  pounds 
for  10  minutes.  2. SO  pounds  for  10 
minutes,  400  pounds  for  three  nu'nutes, 
pressure  increased  until  hose  burst  at 
470  pounds. 

Length  No.  2:  150  pounds  for  10 
minutes,  250  pounds  for  10  minutes, 
hose  burst  at  400  pounds. 

Length  No.  3:  150  pounds  for  10 
minutes,  250  pounds  for  10  minutes, 
hose  burst  at  420  pounds. 

In  each  ca.se  the  hose  burst  near  the 
middle  of  the  section  with  no  leak  or 
seepage  whatever  at  the  nipples. 

Since  these  hose  samples  were  con- 
structed a  decade  ago,  a  number  of 
improvements  have  been  made,  includ- 
ing the  introduction  of  synthetic  coat- 
ing in  the  first  center  to  prevent  pene- 
tration of  the  carcass  and  rusting  of 
the  wire  which  causes  "flagging." 

Tests  of  similar  nature  on  present 
day  ho.se  are  yielding  even  better  re- 
sults, B.  F.  Goodrich  engineers  report. 

ADDITIONS  TO 

COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

Award  of  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  additions  to  the  cadet  bar- 
racks and  library  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  at  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut, has  been  made  to  Alan  Lawrence 
Co.,  Inc..  of  New  York,  New  York,  in 
the  amount  of  $257,175,  according  to 
an  announcement  of  Rear  Admiral  R. 
R.  Waesche,  Commandant,  L'.  S.  Coast 
Guard.  Under  the  terms  of  this  con- 
tract, all  work  must  be  completed  with- 
in 190  days,  but  because  of  the  usual 
resumption  of  academic  work  in  the 
early  fall,  certain  parts  of  the  construc- 
tion is  to  be  completed  by  September  1 . 

The  new  construction  will  provide 
much  needed  additional  space  for  the 
unusually  large  class  which  entered 
the  Academy  last  year  and  for  the  new 
class  which  will  enter  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  which  also  is  expected  to 
be  well  above  the  average  in  size. 
Accommodations  for  104  additional 
cadets  will  be  provided  as  the  result 
of  the  present  construction,  and  the 
Academy's  library  will  also  gain  .space 
for  the  housing  of  an  additional  100,- 
000  volumes.  Academy  buildings  have 
been  designed  in  the  Colonial  style  of 
architecture,  and  this  will  be  followed 
in  the  new  work.  The  additions  will 
preserve  the  unit_\-  of  the  present  build- 
ings. New  construction  will  be  i)f  brick 
with  slate  roofs. 
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CORDES    BROS. 


200  DAVIS  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  MARINE  GEARS 


WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC  &  MFG.   CO. 
EAST    PITTSBURGH   •   PENNSYLVANIA 


SHAFT  HORSEPOWER 


equi 


WESTINGHOUSE 
MARINE  DRIVES 


J-07186 


W^stinghouse/^ 

Marine  Gears  ^^ 


Propeller  Design 

•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 


Send  us  your 
problems  .  .  .  we 
specialize  in  pro- 
peller design. 

WILLIAM     LAMB  I  E,  Naval  Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


There   is   an   Isherwood   System  for   every   type 
of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers 

Over  500,000  deadweight  tons — Freighters  and 
Tankers — on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 
4  Lloyds  Ave.,  London  E.C.3         17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


Sail  Francisco  Bar  Pilots 

"Adventuress"  •  "California"  •  "Gracie  S" 
RADIO  —  K  F  S 

SIGNALS  FOR  PILOTS 

In  Fog — Blow  four  whistles  and  lay  to. 

When  Clear — Burn  blue  light  or  give  four  flashes  on  Morse 

lamp. 
Daylight — Set  Jack  at  foremast. 

SIGNALS  DISPLAYED  BY  PILOT  BOATS 

When  on  Station   Under  Sail — A  white  light  is  carried  at 

masthead. 
When   Under  Power — A  red  light  under  white;   a  flare  or 

torch  is  also  burned  frequently. 

TELEPHONES— Pilot  Office  from  9  -.00  a.m.  to  4  :00  p.m.— DOuglas 
5436.  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  4:00  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  on 
Sundays  and  Holidays — EXbrook  4511. 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

Established  in  1890 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug  •  Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work  •  Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufacture^ 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Burlingame  129 


HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  Derrick  Barges     ....    Capacity  up  to  100  tons 
Submarine  Diving 

SHIP      CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 
Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 
Columbia  Steel  Co.'s  Produas  (Subsidiary  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation) 
American  Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marme  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
56-62  Steuart  Street     -     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


MewL  SluAiJ^uldUta  Planii? 

Why?     Where?     By  Whom? 


Chairman  Emory  S.  Land  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission 
has  made  the  following  statement  on 
Commission  policy: 

Obviously  the  Government  will  need 
more  ships  than  it  is  now  building,  and 
our  production  of  ships  for  delivery  in 
1941  and  1942  must  be  increased  as 
dictated  by  Congress  under  the  Lease- 
Lend  Bill  provisions.  However,  there 
has  been  so  much  misinformation  with 
regard  to  shipbuilding,  emergency  and 
otherwise,  that  is  necessary  to  outline 
the  general  policies  of  the  Commission 
with  regard  to  the  subject: 

(a)  Any  individual  or  group  may 
build  a  shipbuilding  plant  any  place 
he  or  they  choose,  if  they  are  willing  to 
finance  the  project  with  their  own 
funds. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  self-evident  fact 
but  does  not  seem  to  be  understood. 

(b)  If  shipbuilding  plants  are  to  be 
built  with  Government  funds,  there  are 
certain  general  specifications  which 
must  be  met  before  serious  considera- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  project. 

( 1 )  Geographical  location  —  This 
means  that  the  location  selected  should 
be  one  that  will  not  interfere  with  pres- 
ent shipbuilding  work  or  any  other 
national  defense  activities.  Such  mat- 
ters as  housing,  transportation,  power 
and  labor  market  are  vital  points  to  be 
considered  in  the  location  selected. 

( 2 )  Finance — There  must  be  ample 
finances  to  carry  on  operations,  to  meet 
prospective  payroll,  to  buy  materials, 
etc. ;  to  secure  necessary  bonding,  both 
procurement  and  production,  and  in 
general  to  have  sufficient  financial 
backing  to  insure  stability  of  the  proj- 
ect irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  may  ultimately  pay  the 
bills.  These  financial  requirements  are 
essential  in  order  to  avoid  contracting 
with  personnel  who  fall  under  one  of 
the  two  categories:  (a)  promoters;  (b) 
people  with  their  office  in  their  hat. 

(3)  Shipbuilding  brains — In  a  ship- 
building project  it  is  not  only  essential 


to  have  a  working  nucleus  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor,  but  it  is  absolutely 
vital  to  have  what  is  called  "white  col- 
lar" brains;  this  means  executives 
managers,  engineers,  draftsmen,  archi- 
tects, masters,  quartermen,  leading- 
men,  snappers,  etc.  These  "white  col- 
lar" shipbuilding  brains  may  only  be 
5'^r  of  the  total  employment  roll,  but 
they  are  the  most  important  and  the 
most  vital  in  the  project;  and  such 
brains  cannot  be  satisfactorily  trained 
but  must  have  obtained  their  knowl- 
edge by  experience. 

The  selection  of  a  site  must  have  the 
general  approval  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  the  Xavy  De- 


partment, the  National  Resources 
IManning  Board  and  the  Maritime 
Ct)mmission.  These  are  the  Govern- 
mental bodies  who  have  instructions 
to  carry  out  the  Administration  poli- 
cies. 

In  general,  the  policy  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission  is  to  utilize  ship- 
building plants  (both  old  and  new), 
extending  their  facilities  as  may  be 
necessary.  There  are  now  43  shipbuild- 
ing plants  in  the  United  States,  and. 
in  view  of  the  tremendous  shipbuilding 
burden  already  undertaken  (primarily 
Xavy),  and  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
dilution  that  has  already  taken  place 
in  shipbuilding  labor,  both  skilled  and 
unskilled,  as  well  as  still  further  dilu- 
tion of  shipbuiding  brains,  it  is  impera- 
tive not  to  further  dilute  but  to  utilize 
existing  plants  where  extensions  can  be 
made  much  more  satisfactorily  and 
much  more  economically  than  by  start- 
ing new  plants. 


PROPORTION  OF  THE  WATER-BORNE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  CARRIED  BY  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  FLAG  VESSELS 

(In  thousands  of  Cargo  Tons  of  2,240  Pounds) 

CALENDAR  YEARS  1921  to  1939  INCLUSIVE 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  COMBINED 


Total 
Tons 

AMERICAN 

FOREIGN 

Year 

Tons 

Per- 
centage 

Tons 

Per- 
centage 

1921 

81,841 

41,739 

51 

40,102 

49 

1922 

87,473 

44,611 

51 

42,862 

49 

1923 

93,219 

39,152 

42 

54,067 

58 

1924 

93,160 

40,990 

44 

52,170 

56 

1925 

92,801 

37,120 

40 

55,681 

60 

1926 

112,826 

38,227 

34 

74,599 

66 

1927 

99.118 

40,153 

41 

58,965 

59 

1928 

106,224 

43,475 

41 

62,749 

59 

1929 

108,460 

43,153 

40 

65,307 

60 

1930 

97,294 

39,737 

41 

57,557 

59 

1931 

75,913 

28,182 

37 

47,731 

63 

1932 

60,555 

21,471 

35 

39,084 

65 

1933 

58,953 

19,373 

11 

39,580 

67 

1934 

67,635 

22,202 

33 

45,433 

67 

1935 

72,112 

22.865 

32 

49,247 

68 

1936 

78,110 

21,813 

28 

56,297 

72 

1937 

96,621 

24.247 

25 

72,374 

75 

1938 

88,430 

22,436 

25 

65,994 

75 

1039 

92,440 

20,540 

23 

71,899 

77 

Notes:    All  figures  subject  to  revision. 

Column  headings  "American"  and  "Foreign"  indicate  flag  of  carrier  vessels. 

Courtesy — Division  of  Research,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMERCATOR  CORPORATION   (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 


PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 
AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC     & 
ENGINEERING     CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS...  ARMATURE  WINDING.  .SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield  8102 


SAN     FRANCISCO 


115-117  Steuart  St. 


JOSLYN 

&> 

RYAN 

PAUL  JOSLYN 

M 

.  J.  RYAN 

Consulting    Engineers  and    Naval   Architects 

Recognized     Design     Agent    for     Naval     and     Commercial     Ship 

Construction 

Designs,  Supervision,  Surveys  and  Appraisals 

• 

200  Davis  Street                                                    San    Francisco,   Calif. 
Telephone  GArfield  5402 

Seattle's  Finest 

WORLD 
FAMOUS 


•  And  NOT  ex- 
pensive; rooms 
with  bath  from 

$3.50 


QlKkMfC 


Frank  W.  Hull 


VTASHINGTON 


■^ 

In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 

H 

else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 

ELLIOTT    COM  PA  NY 

LAGONDA     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 
LIBERTY     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service  Mointained 
813  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  5213 

Los  Angeles,  1732  E.  7th  St.            Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  BIdg. 

Tight  as  Pipe 
but  Flexible 


PENFLEX 

All  Metal  HOSE 


4-lUall 
Safety 
for  nil 

Depart- 
ments 


Cargo 

Handling 

• 

Engine  Room 

• 

Special 
Purposes 


More  than  mere  hose,  Penflex  is 
built  on  basic  principles  of 
safety.  From  sizes  Yz"  to  12" 
four-^vall,  interlocking  joint 
construction  provides  flexible 
strength.  Free  from  strains 
caused  by  bending,  you  get  the 
lasting  security  that  only  metal 
can  give.  Pick  your  very  hardest 
hose  service  for  a  thorough  test 
of  Penflex.  Our  General  Bulletin 
shows  what  to  order. 


U.  S.  FLEXIBLE  METALLIC  TUBING  CO. 

Sole  Western  Representatives 
Los  Angeles       •       San  Francisco       •       Portland       •       Seattle 

Pennsylvania  Flexible  Metallic  Tubing  Co. 

7228  Po^vers  Lane  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


John  Finn  Metal  Works 


^   JOHN  FINN  METAL  WORKS  s 
i      DIESEL  BABBITT     g 


SPECIAL  ARMATURE  METAL 

NICKEL   DIESEL  METAL   FOR  BEARINGS 

ZINC  PLATES   FOR  BOILERS 

GALVANIZING 

SAN  FRANCISCO— 384  Second  Street— Phone  SUtter  4188 

LOS  ANGELES  BRANCH— 554  South  San  Pedro  Street,  Los  Angeles 
Telephone  Michigan  0984 


cMenxUlm  at  Sea 


(Continued  from  page  101) 


afternoon  of  November  8  a  temporary 
steering  platform  was  constructed,  the 
main  engines  were  started  and  the  ves- 
sel headed  for  port.  A  British  warship 
sighted  the  tanker  on  November  14,  a 
party  of  officers  and  crew  went  aboard, 
and  escorted  by  the  war  vessel  the 
San  Demetrio  arrived  in  the  Clyde  on 
the  night  of  November  16  with  about 
10,000  tons  of  cargo  still  aboard. 

Counsel  for  the  defendants,  while 
admitting  that  in  most  salvage  cases 
there  were  contentions  and  opposition, 
said  this  case  was  quite  different  and 
his  task  far  happier.  He  declared  he 
w^as  there  to  support  to  the  full  the 
tributes  to  the  conduct  of  the  claim- 
ants, which  had  been  made  by  the 
managing  director  of  the  firm  which 
he  (counsel)  represented,  and  not  to 
quarrel  in  any  way  with  the  evidence 
which  had  been  given  by  the  claimants. 

The  story  revealed  that  when  the 
convoy  was  attacked  the  Jervis  Bay 
turned  toward  the  raider,  giving  the 
other  vessels  a  chance  to  escape,  but 
the  San  Demetrio,  having  a  full  cargo, 
was  an  easy  pre\-.  She  was  hit  repeat- 
edly and  when  the  plaintiffs  reboarded 
her  in  mid-ocean,  with  only  one  dinghy 
left  on  board  and  in  bad  weather,  with 
two  of  the  boat's  crew  seriously  in- 
jured, the  condition  of  the  tanker  was 
pitiable. 

IMr.  Justice  Langton,  presiding  in 
the  case,  stated,  "I  do  not  think  that 
I  am  using  language  of  exaggeration 
when  I  say  that  when  the  splendid 
story  of  the  Jervis  Bay  comes  to  be 
written  in  full,  the  tale  of  courage, 
resource  and  skill  with  which  the  salv- 


ing of  the  San  Demetrio  was  accom- 
plished will  afford  a  fitting  and  not  un- 
worthy sequel  to  what  has  happily 
been  called  one  of  the  great  English 
stories  of  the  sea." 

American  Crew  Member  Honored 

His  Lordship  referred  to  a  report  by 
the  managing  director  of  the  owners, 
one  passage  of  which  dealt  with  the 
stoical  courage  of  John  Boyle,  and 
another  with  the  part  played  by  an 
American.  Ross  Preston,  who  joined 
the  crew  as  a  Nova  Scotian  because  he 
wanted  to  reach  Britain  to  join  one  of 
the  fighting  forces.  He  was  simply 
magnificent,  the  report  said,  adding: 

"No  finer  tribute  can  be  paid  to  this 
man  than  the  unanimous  request  made 
by  all  on  board  that  the  Red  Ensign 
which  the  vessel  was  flying  all  through 
the  action  until  she  arrived  in  port 
should  be  presented  to  their  American 
shipmate." 

Fireroom  Hero 

Speaking  of  John  Boyle,  the  oiler, 
who  during  two  days  of  agony  in  the 
boat  never  complained  and  then  car- 
ried on  work  in  the  engine  room  until 
too  weak  even  to  sit  on  a  bo.x  in  the 
stokehole,  when  he  was  moved  to  one 
of  the  few  rooms  not  gutted  and  found 
dead  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Justice  Lang- 
ton  remarked,  'Tn  this  unspectacular 
manner  passed  a  hero." 

The  decision  of  the  Court  awarded 
the  maximum  allowable  by  law  for 
such  cases. 

(Reprinted  from  "The  Ships  Bul- 
letin.") 


Deck  Officers'  Licenses  for  March 

SAN  PtDRO 
N.ime  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

Lester  L.  Carroll,  Master.  .  .  .SS,  any  GT  RG 

John  J.  Abraham,  3rd  Mate.SS,  any  GT  O 

Edw.  F.  Donnelly,  3rd  Mate.SS,  any  GT  O 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

William  H.  Aguilar,  Master. SS& MS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  \V.  Lichtenstiper,  Master. SS&  MS,  any  GT  RG 

Alfred  H.  Stephens,  Master  .SS&  MS,  any  GT  RG 

Charles  L.  Sauerbicr,  Master. SS& MS,  any  GT  RG 

Niels  H.  Olsen,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

Henrik  E.  Sievers,  Chief.        SS,  any  GT  RG 

Chas.  C.  Wright,  Jr.,  Chief. SS,  any  GT  RG 

Boris  A.  Evert,  2nd  Mate.  .  .SS,  any  GT  O 

Walter  C.  Nilson,  2nd  Mate.SS,  any  GT  O 

F.  W.  Zinkiew-ycz,  2nd  Mate  SS,  any  GT  O 

Allison  M.  Reid,  2nd  Mate.    SS,  any  GT  RG 

Homer  Ligon,  3rd  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

John  E.  Mackin,  3rd  Mate.  .  SS,  any  GT  O 

D.  A.  Thornton,  3rd  Mate.    SS,  any  GT  O 

PORTLAND 
Stanley  Paupper,  Master.  ..  .SS&  MS,  any  GT    RG 

SEATTLE 

Joseph  A.  Moldrem,  Master. SS,  any  GT  RG 

Richard  Kreutzer,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

Lloyd  David,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

Albert  McCabe,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

Abbreviations:  SS  is  steamship:  MS  is  motorship ; 
GT  is  gross  tonnage;  O  is  original  license;  RG  is 
raise  of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for  ocean 
service. 


Engineers'  Licenses  for  March 

SAN  PEDRO 
Name  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

George  H.  Mittan,  2nd  Asst.SS,  any  GT  RG 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fred   Bangs,   Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

William  S.   Crowe,  Chief.  .  .  SS,  any  GT  RG 

Patrick   McCoy,   Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

Bent  Seneca,   1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

John  Debenham,  1st  Asst..  .  .SS,  any  GT  RG 

Chan  Lyman,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

Charles  Rockcliffe,  1st  Asst..SS,  any  GT  RG 

Robert  F.  Spear,  1st  Asst..  .  .SS,  any  GT  RG 

George  L.  Wahl,  1st  Asst..  .    SS,  any  GT  RG 

Edgar  Borges,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

Merrell  G.  Daley,  2nd  Asst.SS,  any  GT  O 

K.  V.  Glessner,  2nd  Asst..  .  .SS,  any  GT  O 

David  F.  Mentzer,  2nd  Asst..SS,  any  GT  O 

Thomas  P.  Quilty,  2nd  Asst. .  SS,  any  GT  O 

Paul  C.  Roberts,  2nd  Asst..    SS,  any  GT  O 

Eben  F.  Davsson,  2nd  Asst..  .SS,  any  GT  RG 

Frank  L.  Du  Pont,  2nd  Asst..SS,  any  GT  RG 

Volney  E.  Julianel,  2nd  Asst  SS,  any  GT  RG 

Edw.  C.  Schwarz,  2nd  Asst..SS,  any  GT  RG 

Wm.  E.  Erickson,  3rd  Asst..SS,  any  GT  O 

C.  C.  Schleitweiler,  3rd  Asst.SS,  any  GT  O 

Bernard  E.  Stoakes,  3rd  Asst.SS,  any  GT  O 

Burnis  O.  Benny,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

James  F.  Halpenny,  2nd  Asst. MS,  any  GT  RG 

PORTLAND 

J.  D.  Williamson,  3rd  Asst.SS.  any  GT  O 

SEATTLE 

R.  W.  Bowman,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

John  W.  Clark,  3rd  Asst..  .  .SS.  any  GT  O 

C.  L.  Daniels,  3rd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations  :  SS  is  steamship  ;  MS  is  motorship ; 

GT  is  gross  tonnage;  O  is  original  license;  RG  is 

raise  of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for  ocean 
service. 


SAVE  and  PLAY  SAFE 

There  are  Exides  for  every  type  and  size  of  vessel  ...  all  built  for 
absolutely  dependable  service  under  every  condition  afloat.  Combined 
with  the  long,  low-cost  service  they  give,  and  their  reasonable 
prices,  this  makes  Exide  a  money- saving  investment. . .  aboard  the 
smallest  vessel  or  the  largest. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

The  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Storage  Batteries  for  Every  Purpose 
Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
1043  S.  Grand  Ave. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
1919-20  Smith  Tower  BIdg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
6150  Third  Street 
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.U.  S.  ENGINEER 


The  advance  guard  of  defense,  as  well  as  offense,  the 
projects  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers  are  found  scattered  on  the 
far-flung  frontiers  of  America. 

Important  among  such  projects  are  the  defenses  rapidly 
being  expanded  among  America's  island  outposts  in  the 
Pacific.  To  get  supplies  and  equipment  there  is  in  itself  an 
engineering  problem  of  no  mean  proportions. 

Pictured  above,  as  an  example,  is  the  U.  S.  S.  Trenton 
towing  one  of  the  huge  barges  that  U.  S.  Engineers  will 
use  in  many  important  projects  in  far-away  Guam  and 
Wake  Islands. 


Again  playing  its  part  in  America's  defense,  our  Marine 
rope  was  selected  to  handle  this  tow.  A  1  5  00-foot,  1 2-inch 
Manila  rope  weighing  6700  pounds  was  required. 

As  in  other  branches  of  the  service  on  land  and  sea, 
as  well  as  in  the  West's  important  defense  indus- 
tries, you  will  find  Tubbs  and  Portland  rope  on  the 
job  w^ith  America's  defense. 
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portrays  Captain  Howard 
L.  Vickery,  United  States 
Maritime  Commissioner, 
addressing  the  capacity 
audience  in  San  Francisco 
gathered  in  observance  of 
National  Maritime  Day. 
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Moulin  Studios. 
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For  Economical 
Low  Pressure 
Packing  Service! 

CONSTRUCTED  of  closely-woven  duck  and 
processed  with  exclusive  Garlock  compounds, 
Garlock  777  Low  Pressure  Spiral  Packing  gives  long, 
dependable  service  against  hot  or  cold  water  and  low 
pressure  steam.  For  piston  and  valve  rods  of  engines, 
rods  and  plungers  of  reciprocating  pumps,  and  simiLir 
equipment — use  Garlock  777! 


THE  GARLOCK  PACKING 

COMPANY 

PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK 

In  Canada:  The  Garlock  Packing  Co. 
of  Canada  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 
San  Francisco  Seattle 

Los  Angeles  Portland 


GARLOCK 


Centrifugal 

REFRIGERATION 


COMMCT    s  •""«»'  ^ 

SAFECO.  s-Perv,s,on    '' '"^""-^ '«s 

PROVED     n  ^°^  ^"^b,ne  drive 

^D-Dependob/e  on  World's  F 
^»1*.» — ^  onds  Finesr  Ships. 


LOW  RUNNING  COSTS.  Developed  over 
20  years  ago  by  Dr.  Willis  H.  Carrier  and  his  Associates, 
the  Carrier  Centrifugal  Refrigeration  Machine  is  a  close 
cousin  to  the  steam  turbine  in  operating  characteristics. 
It  has  the  same  compactness,  long  life,  efficiency  and 
freedom  from  service  or  repairs.  Available  in  a  wide  range 
of  capacities  from  100  to  1000  tons  of  refrigerating  effect. 

What's  more,  the  Carrier  Centrifugal  is  thoroughly 
proved  in  actual  performance,  through  more  than  850 
installations  on  lond  and  sea  totaling  over  190,000  tons  of 
refrigeration.  Among  the  outstanding  ocean-going  in- 
stallations QrQ  those  aboard  the  Normandie,  Nieuw  Am- 
sterdam, koan  Maru  and  the  first  vessel  to  use  modern 
comfort  air  conditioning,  the  S.  S.  Victoria.  For  further 
information,  write  to  Carrier  Marine  Dept.,  405  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  .  . 
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"^Ite,  Battle  ojf  SlUiiMdiilclUiUf 

These  are  parlous  times  leading  to  much  confusion  in  the  mind  of  men. 
Immediate  first  causes  of  this  confusion  are: 

(  1  )  The  carefully  prepared  and  so  far  brilliantly  executed  plans  of  a  small  group  of 
men  who  are  working  to  overthrow  free  civilization. 

( 2  )   The  tremendous  barrage — constantly  spread  before  our  eyes  and  continually 

beating  on  our  ears — of  conflicting  ideas  and  noises  concerning  the  present  world  crisis. 

It  is  very  refreshing,  therefore,  to  hear  speech  on  these  matters  from  a  man  who  is 

close  to  the  inside  circle  and  who  expresses  his  thoughts  thereon  clearly,  vigorously  and 

convincingly. 

Such  was  our  experience  listening  to  the  Maritime  Day  speech  of  blunt,  forthright, 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commissioner  Captain  Howard  L.  Vickery,  U.  S.  Navy,  on  May  22,  at 
the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Club. 

His  topic  was  "The  Battle  of  Shipbuilding." 
Said  he: 
"America  must  build  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  tons  of  ships  a  year  to  obtain  the  slightest 
margin  of  safety."  |Our  delivery  record  in  1940  was  less  than  500,000  gross  tons. J 

"By  the  end  of  1942  we  can  and  should  reach  the  goal  of  four  to  five  million  tons 
annually. 

"Ships  for  defense  must  be  our  motto.  We  must  keep  shipyards  busy  24  hours  a  day 
and  stop  loafing  if  we  are  to  break  the  ring  of  isolation  the  Axis  powers  are  forging 
around  us. 

"We  must  forget  about  the  balance  sheets  and  take  the  price  tag  off  our  efforts  if  we 
are  to  beat  Hitler. 

"Workers  in  shipyards  certainly  should  not  sell  out  America  for  two  and  a  half  cents 
an  hour. 

"We  must  protect  our  shipping  in  accordance  with  international  law.  If  our  shipping  is 
destroyed,  Britain  is  finished. 

"There  is  nothing  idealistic  about  our  aid  to  Great  Britain.  Should  she  lose  this  war,  we 
will  be  completely  isolated,  our  markets  and  trade  ruined,  our  way  of  life  destroyed. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  'sacrifice  for  National  Defense.'  So  far  we  have 
had  none  of  it,  but  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  we  will  have  it  forced  upon  us  in 
large  measure. 

"All  transportation  and  production  services  will  be  rationed  in  the  interest  of  National 
Defense  items.  Importations  of  luxury  items  will  be  stopped  and  already  there  is  consid- 
erable curtailment  of  import  of  items  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  products  essential 
to  our  domestic  economy. 

"We  are  committed  to  an  'all-out'  policy  of  aid  to  Britain  and  of  preparation  for  our 
own  National  Defense.  All  our  resources — materials,  ships,  trains,  motor  transport,  air 
transport,  capital — will  be  devoted  to  and  managed  for  that  purpose." 
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Second  of  Five  C-1 
for  the  American 


M.  S.  Cape  Flattery  on  her  trial  runs  in 
Puget  Sound  off  Tacoma 


The  illustrations  herewith  were  all 
made  from  photographs  taken  on  the 
new  motorship  Cape  Flattery  or  in  the 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  yards  of  her  build- 
ers, the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuildinji 
Corporation.  The  photographs  are  by 
Turner  Richards  of  Tacoma  and  were 
all  taken  during  or  just  after  the  official 
speed  and  economy  trials  of  the  vessel. 

Cape  Flattery  is  identical  in  every 
way  with  her  sister  Cape  Alava,  of 
which  a  full  description  was  published 
in  the  May  issue  of  Pacific  INIarine 
Review.  Second  in  a  series  of  five 
C-l-B  cargo  motorships  building  at 
Tacoma  for  the  U.  S.  ^Maritime  Com- 


mission and  the  American  ISIail  Line, 
Cape  Flattery  was  delivered  ISIay  30, 
after  passing  all  tests  satisfactorily. 

During  the  course  of  these  trials, 
she  easily  duplicated  the  fine  results 
obtained  with  Cape  Alava,  making 
better  than  18  knots  speed  and  turning 
in  a  fuel  consumption  figure  that  was 
well  below  the  guarantee. 

Her  maiden  voyage  itinerary  is  Ta- 
coma-Seattle,  Seattle-Columbia  River, 
Portland-Orient.  She  was  due  to  arrive 
at  Seattle  on  June  4  after  loading  at 
Tacoma.  After  further  loading  at  Se- 
attle and  at  Columbia  River  ports,  she 
was  due  to  leave  Portland  June  1 1. 
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WalterGreen  and 
O.  A.  Tucker, 
general  managers 
respectively  of 
the  Tacoma  and 
the  Seattle  yards, 
discuss  shell 
plating 


Cape  ^Icdte^ 


Motorships 
Mail  Line 


Some  of  the  manufacturers  whose 
products  cooperated  in  producing  this 
fine  cargo  vessel  and  who  were  not 
given  prominent  mention  in  the  May 
article  on  Cape  Alava  are  listed  here- 
with: 

Columbia  Steel  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  forged  the  anchors. 

Kearfott  Engineering  Company, 
Inc.,  who  fabricated  and  supplied  the 
special  windows. 

The  Blackman  Co.,  Inc.,  who  fur- 
nished the  galley  range  and  equipment. 

Hopeman  Brothers,  who  fabricated 
and  installed  the  fireproof  bulkheads 
and  joiner  work  and  furnished  the 
metal  furniture  in  the  crew  and  pas- 
senger quarters. 

Diehl  IManufacturing  Co.,  who  sup- 
plied all  the  small  ventilating  fans  and 
motors. 

Welin  Davit  and  Boat  Corporation, 
who  built  and  furnished  all  the  life- 
boats and  the  davits  for  lowering  and 
hoisting  same. 

Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  who 
supplied  the  Manila  rope. 

National  Malleable  and  Steel  Cast- 
ings Company,  who  supplied  each  ship 
with  3000  fathoms  of  their  2i^j;-inch 
Naco  stud  link  anchor  chain. 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Corporation, 
who  supplied  all  the  plumbing  fixtures. 

Cape  Flattery  is  a  fine  capable  sea- 
going motorship  and,  with  her  sisters, 
should  render  excellent  cargo  and  lim- 
ited first-class  passenger  service  on 
American  ^lail  Line's  Oriental  run. 


President  Lamont 
of  the  shipyard 
(left)  and  A.  B. 
Langlie,  Gover- 
nor of  Washing- 
ton, are  inter- 
ested spectators 
as  the  wife  of  the 
Governor 
smashes 
the  bottle 


A  trim  and 
comfortable 
room  for  two 
passengers 
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Piopiilsion  and  Auxiliary  Machinery,  M.  S.  Cape  Flattery 

upper  left:   working  platform,  engine  room,  featuring  cylinder  tops  of  Hamilton  diesel  engines.   Upper  right:   scavenge  blotter  on 

starboard  engine.  Center  left:  control  stand.  Chief  Engineer  Dan  McKay  at  telegraph.  Center  right:  Westinghoiise  electric  coupling 

and  gears.  Lower  left:   Washington  diesel  auxiliary  generating  sets.  Loner  right:  McKiernan-Terry  steering  gear 
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7^e  ^odd  SluftAfo^nx^  Go^. 


Its  Relation  to  the  New  American 
Emergency  Shipbuilding  Plants 


The  annual  report  to  stockholders 
by  John  D.  Reilly,  president  of  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  is  always 
a  very  carefully  prepared  statement 
that  sets  forth  very  clearly  and  con- 
cisely the  year's  progress  in  business. 
Since  the  shipyard  responsibilities  of 
this  firm  have  grown  so  rapidly  during 
the  past  12  months  that  it  has  been 
well-nigh  impossible  to  keep  in  touch, 
and  many  apparently  contradictory 
statements  have  appeared  in  the  press, 
we  are  glad  to  publish  the  statement  to 
stockholders  as  of  May  24,  1941, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  shipbuilding 
activities. 

Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp. 

■As  mentioned  in  the  last  annual 
report,  we  associated  with  us  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  ship- 
building plant  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  a 
group  of  Pacific  Coast  contractors. 
This  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, of  which  your  company  holds 
50  per  cent  of  the  stock.  Since  then, 
that  company  has  delivered  two  ves- 
sels of  the  C-1  cargo-carrying  type  to 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  and 
will  soon  turn  over  the  three  vessels 
remaining  under  the  original  contract. 
In  addition  to  the  vessels  covered  by 
the  original  contract,  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  has  placed  additional 
orders  with  that  Company  for  36  ves- 
sels and  in  connection  therewith  has 
authorized  the  expansion  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  plant  at  Tacoma.  The  cost 
of  such  expansion  (without  profit)  will 
be  reimbursed  to  that  company.  The 
U.  S.  Navy  Department  has  also 
placed  an  order  for  five  tankers. 

"Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration has  also,  at  the  request  of  the 
U.  S.  Xavy  Department,  established  a 
shipbuilding  plant  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
to  fill  orders  for  the  construction  of 
25  destroyers  for  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the 
keels  of  two  of  which  were  laid  last 
month.  This  new  plant,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  land,  is  being  financed 


and  paid  for  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  Depart- 
ment. The  company  is  constructing 
this  plant  for  its  actual  cost  and  re- 
ceives no  profit  for  constructing  it. 

British  Ships 

"In  December,  1940,  after  several 
months  of  negotiating  with  the  British 
Government,  represented  by  the  Brit- 
ish Purchasing  Commission,  your  com- 
pany extended  its  operations  with  the 
Pacific  Coast  associates  and  also  in- 
cluded with  them  the  Bath  Iron  Works 
Corporation,  of  Bath,  Me.,  for  the  con- 
struction of  60  ten  thousand  dw  ton 
cargo  vessels.  Building  yards  have 
been  constructed  at  Richmond,  Calif., 
and  at  South  Portland,  Me.,  30  vessels 
to  be  built  at  each  site,  the  British 
Government  financing  the  cost  of  sites 
and  establishment  of  the  yards.  Keels 
of  several  vessels  on  this  account  have 
already  been  laid  down  and  the  entire 
contract  is  expected  to  be  comoleted 
by  December,  1942.  The  affiliated 
companies  handling  this  contract  are 
Todd-California  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration and  Todd-Bath  Iron  Shipbuild- 


ing Corporation,  in  each  of  which  your 
company  owns  a  35  per  cent  interest. 

Emergency  Lease-Lend  Ships 

"Again  the  National  Defense  Pro- 
gram called  for  still  more  facilities,  and 
the  construction  of  additional  vessels, 
resulting  in  the  formation,  with  the 
same  group  of  associates,  of  five 
more  affiliated  shipbuilding  companies, 
namely : 

Houston  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

Houston,  Texas 
California    Shipbuilding    Corpora- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Oregon   Shipbuilding   Corporation, 

Portland,  Ore. 
Richmond    Shipbuilding    Corpora- 
tion, Richmond,  Calif. 
South  Portland  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, South  Portland,  Me.; 
your  company  having  a  SO  per  cent 
stock  ownership  in  each  of  t.ie  com- 
panies just  named,  except  the  South 
Portland  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  in 
which  its  stock  holding  amounts  to  30 
p^r  cent.  To  these  five  companies  have 
been  awarded  to  date  by  the  U.  S. 
(Page  55,  please) 


A  keel  is  laid  at  the  Seattle  yard 
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Illustrations  on  this  page  show:  S.  S.  Ha- 
iiaiian  Merchant  just  after  launching  prac- 
tically complete  at  Federal  yard;  boiler 
front  and  combustion  control  board,  S.  S. 
Haiiaiian  Planter;  and  the  turbines  and 
gears  of  Planter 


On  facing  page:  the  S.  S.  Haiiaiian  Planter; 
and  a  view  looking  aft  on  S.  S.  Hawaiian 
Merchant,  featuring  the  cargo  gear  capacity 
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Four  Modified  C-3s 


Hawaiian  ^lerchant,  a  Matson  Xav- 
igation  Company  new  cargo  steamer, 
slipped  into  Los  Angeles  Harbor  very 
quietly  on  May  22,  and  the  next  day 
cleared  for  Honolulu.  This  vessel  is 
the  first  of  four  modified  C-3  type 
Maritime  Commission  cargo  carriers 
for  the  ]Matson  service  between  Xew 
York  and  Honolulu. 

Two  of  these  .ships,  Hawaiian  Mer- 
chant and  Hawaiian  Shipper,  were 
built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company  yard,  Kearny.  Xew 
Jersey,  and  the  other  two.  Hawaiian 
Planter  and  Hawaiian  Packer,  at  the 
Xewport  Xews  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company  yard,  X>wport  X'ews, 
\'irginia.  The  Hawaiian  Planter  sailed 
on  her  maiden  voyage,  Xew  York  to 
Honolulu,  on  :\Iay  20.  Hawaiian 
Shipper,  chartered  temporarily  to 
Isthmian  Line,  sailed  from  Xew  York 
May  26  on  their  west-bound  inter- 
coastal  service.  She  is  due  in  Los  An- 
geles June  13  and  in  San  Francisco 
June  17.  Hawaiian  Packer  will  be  de- 
livered in  the  near  future. 

The  four  vessels  are  similar  as  to 
general  characteristics,  which  are  given 
in  table  herewith. 

The  propulsion  plants  and  equip- 
ment are  the  same  in  principle,  each 
having  a  set  of  cross  compound  double 
reduction  geared  turbines  takinir  steam 
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at  440  psi  pressure  and  740°  F.  tem- 
perature, from  a  pair  of  modern  water 
tube  boilers. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Merchant  and  the 
Hawaiian  Shipper,  steam  is  produced 
by  two  type  "D"  Foster  Wheeler  gen- 
erators with  combustion  under  Mason- 
Neilan  control,  and  is  used  in  De  Laval 
turbines  connected  to  the  propeller 
shaft  through  De  Laval  reduction  gears. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Planter  and  the 
Hawaiian  Packer,  steam  is  produced  in 
two  Babcock  and  Wilcox  marine  water 
tube  boilers  with  combustion  under 
Bailey  control  and  is  used  in  Newport 
News  turbines  connected  to  the  pro- 
peller shaft  by  Newport  News  reduc- 
tion gears. 

Modification  from  the  standard  C-3 
design  will  be  noted  in  the  general  ar- 
rangement plans  and  illustrations.  The 
deck  house  has  been  shortened  by  the 
elimination  of  passenger  accommoda- 
tions. The  raised  forecastle  is  omitted. 
The  cargo  handling  gear  is  increased 
by  adding  two  sets  of  king  posts  and 
four  cargo  winches  thus  making  all 
hatches  double  geared.  The  heavy 
weight  booms  and  double  -  geared 
winches  are  shifted  from  hold  No.  5  to 
hold  No.  3  so  that  the  hold  of  greatest 
capacity  is  served  by  the  most  power- 
ful winches  and  the  heaviest  booms. 

In  making  these  changes  there  are 
naturally  some  differences  produced  in 


the  general  characteristics.  The  Planter 
and  Packer  have  slightly  heavier  fram- 
ing and  are  allowed  29'5%"  draft  so 
that  their  displacement  on  loaded  draft 
line  is  18,260,  their  light  weight  of  ship 
5074  and  their  total  deadweight  ca- 
pacity 13,186  tons.  Merchant  and 
Shipper  have  an  allowable  draft  of 
28'7j\",  giving  a  displacement  on  load 
line  of  17,615  tons.  The  light  weight 
works  out  at  5185  tons  giving  a  total 
deadweight  capacity  of  12,430  tons. 


Principal  Characteristics 

Length  overall 492'0" 

Length  between  perpendiculars 465 '0" 

Beam  molded 69'6" 

Depth,  molded,  shelter  deck 42'6" 

Depth,  molded,  freeboard  deck 33'6" 

Draft,  loaded 28'7t%" 

Gross  measurement  (approx.) ....  7,730  tons 

Net  measurement  (approx.) 4,540  tons 

Light  weight  of  vessel  (approx.) .  .5,030  tons 
Total  dwt.  capacity  (approx) . . .  12,585  tons 
Cargo  deadweight  at  28'7 1'i;"  draft  9,860  tons 

Propulsion  power,  normal 8,500shp 

Specified  sea  speed 16  J/^  knots 

Cruising  radius  at  I6J/2  knots.  .  .  12,000  miles 
Normal  crew 43 

\ 


General  Arrangement  Deck  Plans  and  Profile  S.  S.  Hawaiian  Merchant 
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by  L.  H.  Korndorff 
President  Federal  Shipbuilding  ^  Dry  Dock  Company 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  subsidiary 


Once  again  the  course  of  civilization 
will  depend  on  the  sufficiency  of  ships. 
Merchant  tonnage  has  been  sunk  at 
about  290  thousand  gross  tons  per 
month,  and  losses  are  occurring  cur- 
rently at  a  much  higher  rate. 

Replacements  by  construction  in  the 
L'nited  States  and  in  Great  Britain 
have  been  at  about  100  thousand  tons 
per  month.  Great  Britain  has  been  able 
to  carry  on  by  diverting  ships  to  essen- 
tial services  and  by  acquiring  ships 
from  other  nations.  This  process  can 
not  continue  forever.  The  total  supply 
of  ships  becomes  less  and  the  need  for 
ships  increases  as  the  war  develops 
and  spreads.  It  may  be  expected  that 
sinkings  will  be  increased,  unless  effec- 
tive protection  for  merchant  ships  is 
adopted. 

Certain  fundamental  characteristics 
of  the  shipbuilding  business  are  perti- 
nent. These  are: 

First — Paper  work  involved  before 
actual  construction  of  ships  can  be 
started.  This  includes:  preparation  of 
a  master  schedule  to  cover  all  ele- 
ments; preparation  of  plans;  pur- 
chase of  material ;  and  planning  work 
of  receipt  and  erection.  Approximately 
600  plans  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  merchant  ship  and  about 
1600  for  a  destroyer.  Ordinarily,  pre- 
liminary work  takes  three  to  four 
months  before  keels  can  be  laid.  The 
success  and  speed  of  shipbuilding 
largely  depends  on  this  preliminary 
work. 

Second — Labor.  Ratio  of  labor  cost 
to  total  cost  runs  from  30  to  SO  per 
cent.  Twenty  basic  trades  are  involved. 
Coordination  of  operations  in  proper 
sequence  is  of  great  importance  to 
speed. 

Third — The  shipbuilding  industry  is 
not    self-contained.    Engine   builders. 


L.  H.  Korndorff,  president  federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. — master  shipbuilder 


boiler  makers,  pump  manufacturers, 
electrical  manufacturers  and  makers 
of  miscellaneous  equipment  for  galley 
and  for  navigation  contribute  a  very 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  a  ship.  These 
items,  including  materials  such  as  steel 
for  the  hull  structure,  aggregate  in 
value  about  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  ship.  All  of  this  material  must  be 
purchased  carefully  and  received  in 
time  to  meet  the  overall  construction 
schedules. 

Fourth — There    is    an    irreducible 
limit  of  time  in  which  ships  of  a  given 


type  can  be  built.  Machinery  and 
equipment  for  a  10-knot  ship  or  an  18- 
knot  ship  is  practically  the  same,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  hours 
of  shipbuilding  labor  are  nearly  as 
much  for  the  simplest  cargo  boat  as  for 
the  modern  cargo  ship  with  much 
higher  priced  and  more  efficient  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

At  no  time  in  its  history  has  the 

American  shipbuilding  industry,  as  a 

whole,  been  in  a  better  position  to  serve 

the  country  efficiently  than  it  is  today. 

(Page  69,  please) 
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Some  Resolutions  and  Bills  Now 
Before  the  U.  S.  Congress 


Introduced  in  the  House  and  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  are  some 
seventy-odd  resolutions,  part  of  the 
usual  deluge  that  always  floods  the 
opening  of  a  new  Congress.  By  the 
middle  of  April  this  flood  had  reached 
the  4500  mark  and  was  still  rising 
rapidly. 

Here  are  thumbnail  descriptions  of 
some  of  the  bills  now  pending: 

On  :May  19,  House  Resolution  3783, 
as  amended,  was  unanimously  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
goes  to  the  Senate,  where  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  passed  before  this  article 
is  printed.  This  bill  carries  consider- 
able interest  for  shipowners  and  ship- 
yards. It  is  very  short,  authorizes  the 
President  to  "acquire,  convert  or  un- 
dertake the  construction  of  550,000 
tons  of  auxiliary  vessels  of  such  size, 
type  and  design  as  he  may  consider 
best  suited  for  the  purposes  of  National 
Defense,  such  vessels  to  be  in  addition 
to  those  heretofore  authorized.  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act."' 

After  the  Act  of  Aprfl  5,  1941,  26 
auxiliary  vessels  of  238,000  tons  were 
acquired  for  which  appropriations 
were  to  be  covered  by  later  legislation. 
As  we  understand  this  present  bill,  it 
covers  those  26  vessels  plus  312,000 
tons  additional,  yet  to  be  acquired. 

We  note  in  this  bill  that  the  term 
tons  is  not  defined,  and,  as  there  is  no 
limit  put  on  cost,  it  is  evident  that  the 
President  is  given  very  wide  latitude  in 
acquiring  ships.  The  number  of  vessels 
included  would  certainly  vary  greatly, 
according  to  choice  of  tonnage  used. 
The  Navy  might  get   four  times  as 
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many  on  net  tonnage  figures  as  they 
could  get  using  displacement  tonnage, 
with  corresf")()nding  multiplication  of 
the  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes." 

H.  R.  167 — To  authorize  Maritime 
Commission  to  furnish  suitable  vessels 
for  state  nautical  schools  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Cal- 
ifornia. \"essels  to  be  new  with  modern 
equipment;  would  appropriate  $10,- 
000,000  for  building  same.  Federal  op- 
erating appropriation  to  match  that 
of  state  but  not  to  exceed  $50,000  per 
year  for  any  one  school. 

H.  R.  554 — To  exempt  sail  vessels 
not  carrying  passengers  for  hire  from 
merchant  marine  act  provisions  requir- 
ing able  seamen  as  crew.  Sixty-five  per 
cent  of  sail  ship  deck  crew  must  have 
served  six  months  or  more  in  deck 
crew  of  sail  vessels. 

H.  R.  555 — To  apply  laws  govern- 
ing steam  vessels  to  passenger-carry- 
ing motor  vessels  under  65  feet  length 
overall. 

H.  R.  556 — To  make  unlawful  the 
employment  of  any  person  under  16 
in  any  capacity  on  board  any  vessel 
and  of  any  person  under  18  in  the  en- 
gine department  of  any  vessel  or  in 
any  capacity  on  vessel  of  100  tons 
gross  or  over. 

H.  R.  557 — To  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Shipowners  Liability 
Convention  of  1936  as  regards  ship- 
owner's liability  for  sick  and  for  in- 
jured seamen. 

H.  R.  558 — To  extend  to  undocu- 
mented and  unsubsidized  vessels  the 
citizenship  recjuirements  for  officers 
and  crew. One  hundred  percent  officers 
and  seventy-fi\e  per  cent  crew  to  be 


citizens,  balance  to  be  (1)  citizens  of 
a  U.  S.  insular  possession,  (2)  aliens 
lawfully  admitted  prior  to  July  1. 1930, 
or  (3)  aliens  who  have  been  law  abid- 
ing residents  of  good  repute  continu- 
ously since  July  1,  1925.  This  exten- 
sion covers  all  employees  aboard  ship 
including  all  persons  sharing  in  the  lay 
on  fishing  vessels. 

H.  R.  559 — Revises  and  strengthens 
the  revised  statutes.  Sec.  43 11  et  sec. 
in  regard  to  limiting  coastwise  shipping 
and  fisheries  to  American-owned  ves- 
sels. 

H.  R.  560 — To  establish  a  system  of 
unemployment  insurance  for  the  mari- 
time industry  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board. 

(The  bills  herein  mentioned,  with 
numbers  from  532  to  560  were  intro- 
duced by  ^Ir.  Bland  of  X'irginia.) 

H.  R.  955 — To  provide  Maritime 
Commission  aid  to  producers  of  lumber 
and  of  timber  products. 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Angell  of  Ore- 
gon.) 

H.  R.  2504 — Authorizes  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  a  marine 
hospital  at  San  Diego,  California. 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Izac  of  Cali- 
fornia.) 

H.  R.  1022 — Provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  marine  hospital  at  Los 
Angeles. 

(Introduced  by  ^Nlr.  Cieyer  of  Cali- 
fornia.) 

H.  R.  1077--Auth()rizes  the  U.  S. 
Navy  (on  request  by  Governor  of  a 
State)  to  provide  a  suitable  vessel  of 
the  Navy  to  any  nautical  school  which 
may  be  established  and  maintained  at 
any  of  the  following  ports:    Boston. 
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Philadelphia,  New  York,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Sagi- 
naw, Norfolk,  Corpus  Christi;  and 
Rockland,  Maine. 

(Introduced  by  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine.) 

H.  R.  1395— To  provide  for  con- 
struction of  a  marine  hospital  in 
Florida. 

H.  R.  1397 — To  provide  for  con- 
struction of  a  marine  hospital  in  Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

(Nos.  1395  and  1397  introduced  by 
Mr.  Green  of  Florida.) 

H.  R.  1585 — Provides  freedom  from 
all  Federal  taxes  of  ship  construction 
reserve  funds  set  up  by  non-subsidized 
operators. 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Boykin  of  Ala- 
bama.) 

H.  R.  1616— Amends  Sect.  509  of 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  that  provides  con- 
struction of  Commission  -  approved 
ships  under  aliy^  per  cent  payment  of 
cost  by  American  citizen,  and  assump- 
tion of  balance  to  be  met  in  twenty  an- 
nual payments.  No  construction  sub- 
sidy. Naval  defense  features  paid  for 
by  Commission. 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Oliver  of 
Maine.) 

H.  R.  2074 — An  amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 353(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act,  1934,  giving  Commission  more 
leeway  in  qualifications  of  ooerators. 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Bland  of  \^ir- 
ginia.) 

H.  R.  2092 — Authorizing  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  a  marine  hos- 
pital in  Florida. 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Florida.) 

H.  R.  2520 — An  amendment  to  an 
amendment  of  the  Merchant  [Marine 
Act  of  1936.  Exempts  yachts,  tugs, 
towboats  and  unrigged  vessels  from 
certain  restrictions  as  to  crew  ratings. 

(Introduced  by  ]\Ir.  O'Learv  of  New 
York.) 

H.  R.  3252 — To  make  emergency 
provision  for  certain  activities  of  the 
[Maritime  Commission. 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Bland  of  Vir- 
ginia.) 

H.  R.  3743 — To  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  the  transportation  to  for- 
eign ports  of  bulk  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Specifically 
names  coal,  wheat  and  lumber.  Author- 


izes construction  of  twenty  vessels 
by  [Maritime  Commission.  Authorizes 
$60,000,000  appropriation  for  pur- 
pose. 

(Introduced  by  [Mr.  Kee  of  West 
Mrginia.) 

H.  R.  3864--TO  amend  the  "Act  to 
provide  for  the  registry  of  pursers  and 
surgeons  as  staff  officers  on  vessels  of 
the  United  States." 

(Introduced  by  [Mr.  Bland  of  Vir- 
ginia.) 

H.  R.  4015 — To  re-amend  para- 
graph four  of  section  15  Shipping  Act 
of  1916. 

(Introduced  by  [Mr.  O'Brien  of  New 
York.) 

H.  R.  4088— To  authorize  Maritime 
Commission  to  purchase  and  charter 
vessels  of  domestic  and  foreign  registry 
and  to  provide  insurance  and  re-insur- 
ance for  such  vessels  and  further  op- 
erations. 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Oliver  of 
[Maine.) 

H.  R.  4107 — Extends  for  two  years 
provisions  of  title  X,  [Merchant  [Marine 
Act  of  1936. 

H.  R.  4224 — Liberalizes  experience 
qualifications  for  manning  inland  ves- 
-sels  of  500  gross  tons  or  less  not  carry- 
ing passengers  for  hire. 

H.  R.  4225 — Liberalizes  manning 
qualifications  on  inland  water  sail  ves- 
sels of  500  gross  tons  or  less  not  carry- 
ing passengers  for  hire. 

H.  R.  4258 — Makes  the  carrying  on 
board  or  the  possession  of  any  narcotic 
drug  on  any  Ignited  States  vessel  a 
felony  punishable  by  fine  and  impris- 
onment. 

(Nos.  4107  to  4258  introduced  by 
[Mr.  Bland  of  Virginia.) 

H.  R.  4255 — Amends  nautical  school 
law  by  striking  out  clause  limiting  ap- 
propriations for  any  school  to  $25,000. 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Ford  of  Cali- 
fornia.) 

H.  J.  R.  43 — To  allow  foreign  regis- 
tration of  American-owned  vessels. 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  O'Leary  of  New 
York.) 

H.  J.  R.  139 — To  provide  suitable 
vessels  for  the  use  of  certain  state 
nautical  schools. 

(Introduced  by  [Mr.  Bland  of  \'ir- 
ginia.) 

In  addition  to  these  merchant  bills 
pending,  there  are  a  number  of  inter- 
esting   resolutions    which    if    passed 


would  be  of  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
fisheries  industry  and  the  construction 
of  fishing  boats.  For  instance: 

H.  R.  3254  would  prescribe  that 
every  deep-sea  fish  boat  of  15  gross 
tons  or  more: — shall  be  good  and  .sea- 
worthy with  sufficient  bulkheading  to 
insure  one-compartment  floodability ; 
shall  be  equipped  with  two  bilge 
pumps,  one  of  which  is  mechanically 
operated  and  so  constructed  that  it 
may  be  used  as  a  fire  pump;  shall  be 
equipped  with  at  least  two  ring  buoys 
and  attached  ropes ;  shall  carry  at  least 
one  life  preserver  for  each  person 
aboard;  shall  carry  sufficient  lifeboat 
or  dory  capacity  to  carry  all  persons 
aboard  (each  boat  to  be  equipped  with 
flare,  compass  and  provisions);  shall 
be  equipped  with  radiotelephone  and 
complete  first  aid  kit;  shall  be  equip- 
ped with  at  least  three  line  carrying 
projectiles  and  means  of  propelling 
them;  shall  be  navigated  in  charge  of 
an  operator  licensed  by  the  local  board 
of  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation ;  and  shall 
be  inspected  at  least  once  a  year  by 
the  Bureau  to  determine  that  the  hull, 
machinery  and  equipment  "is  suitable 
for  the  service  in  which  it  is  employed 
and  is  in  a  good  and  seaworthy  condi- 
tion." 

H.  R.  4700  passed  unanimously  in 
the  house  on  May  19  and  went  to  the 
Senate  where  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
passed  before  this  article  appears. 

This  bill  provides  for  "priorities  in 
transportation  by  merchant  vessels  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense  and  for 
other  purposes." 

During  the  emergency  but  not  after 
June  30,  1943,  the  President  may, 
whenever  he  deems  it  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense,  authorize  the  U.  S. 
[Maritime  Commission  to  issue  war- 
rants of  priority  in  respect  to  any  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States,  or  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  L^^nited  States.  Priority 
shall  be  with  respect  to  use  of  facilities 
for:  loading,  discharging,  lighterage  or 
storage  of  cargoes;  procurement  of 
fuel;  and  overhauling,  drydocking  or 
repairs. 

The  bill  is  naturally  of  great  interest 
to  shipowners,  terminal  operators  and 
ship  repair  yards.  However,  it  will  not 
come  as  a  surprise  or  shock,  since,  in 
effect,  it  merely  provides  method  and 
legality  for  a  practice  already  operat- 
ing to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
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by  Edtvard  C.  Mausshardt 
Pacific  Coast  District  Manager,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 


From  time  immemorial,  international 
trade  has  been  a  matter  of  vital  interest 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  and,  more 
than  anything  else,  probably  has  been 
a  moving  factor  in  the  shaping  of  their 
destinies.  From  the  beginning  of  civili- 
zation, sea  trade  and  problems  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  commerce  have 
been  foremost  in  men's  minds. 

The  civilization  of  the  ancients  was 
based  upon  the  carrying  on  of  trade, 
and  history  records  that  nations  very 
early  recognized  the  desirability  of 
maintaining  trade  routes  for  the  e.x- 
change  of  goods  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  their  people. 

Indispensability  of  freedom  of  the 
seas,  for  the  maintenance  of  trade  be- 
tween nations,  and  of  adequate  rules 
to  regulate  ocean  trade  and  commerce, 
is  an  established  fact.  The  present  war 
amply  demonstrates  this  fact. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  abroad  has  se- 
riously disrupted  the  normal  operation 
of  the  American  Merchant  ^Marine. 
The  result  has  been  cessation  of 
American  flag  services  to  all  European 
ports  from  the  north  coast  of  Spain  to 
Bergen,  Norway,  and  all  Mediterra- 
nean ports. 

The  repercussions  permeate  our  na- 
tional economy.  Rate  increases,  with  a 
subsequent  increase  in  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, have  and  are  being  established 
in  many  services,  including  those  not 
directly  affected. 

To  meet  these  conditions,  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission  rerouted  many 
vessels  and  became  engaged  in  a  larger 
shipbuilding  effort  than  ever  before  at- 
tempted in  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  headline  news  of  the  day  is,  of 
course,  national  defense,  and  perhaps 
at  this  time,  it  is  fitting  that  we  em- 
phasize that  part  of  this  program 
which  has  been  assigned  to  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission. 


Eduiud  C.  Mausshardt 

Defense  Means  Ships 

Naturally,  the  defense  materials 
which  come  from  abroad  for  our  fac- 
tories and  mills  must  be  transported  to 
our  shores,  and  this  means  cargo  ships 
and  more  cargo  ships.  In  addition,  the 
need  of  Britain  for  cargo  ships  again 
calls  for  ships  and  more  ships.  It  is 
naturally  agreed  that  all  the  ships  that 
can  be  built  are  required. 

Many  misguided  people  believe  that 
more  shipyards  will  produce  more 
ships,  forgetting  that  any  e.xtensive 
expansion  of  new  shipyards  in  the 
United  States  will  be  effected  only  at 
the  expense  of  efficiency  and  economy, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  attendant  delay. 

The  various  local  offices  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  and  the  Home  Office 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  are  busy  with 
proposals  for  new  shipyards,  and  I 
know  no  better  answer  to  this  problem 
than  that  given  by  Admiral  Land,  in  a 
recent  radio  address. 

"The  Maritime  Commission  has  prob- 
ably received  proposals  for  at  least  one 


thousand  new  shipyards,  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  more  thousand  ship- 
yards died  aborning  in  the  sensible  dis- 
couragement of  local  interests.  There 
seems  to  be  a  theory  that  in  a  time  of 
emergency  the  Government  should 
hold  out  a  large,  full  moneybag  and 
pour  its  contents  into  the  hands  of  any 
wandering,  wishing  promoter.  A  pro- 
moter is  a  man  who  will  furnish  the 
ocean  if  you  will  furnish  the  ships. 
Some  of  the  men  and  organizations 
who  have  been  to  the  ^laritime  Com- 
mission with  proposals  for  new  ship- 
yards have  offered  but  one  thing,  and 
that  was  the  idea  that  they  would  like 
to  build  and  operate  a  shipyard  at 
Government  expense. 

"These  promoters,  with  their  offices 
in  their  hats,  are  well-meaning  and,  in 
many  cases,  patriotic,  but  they  don't 
realize  that  years  of  training  and  skill 
are  needed  to  build  ships.  They  would- 
n't hire  a  cook  whose  sole  stock  in 
trade  was  a  desire  to  be  paid  for  cook- 
ing and  who  intended  to  use  her  first 
pay  check  to  buy  her  first  cookbook. 
Well,  the  Government  isn't  hiring  ship- 
builders who  have  never  built  ships 
before." 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  there  is 
plenty  of  meat  in  that  sandwich. 

Emergency  Shipbuilding 

Our  shipbuilding  today  is  in  excess 
of  9^  billion  dollars  in  value.  Of  this, 
approximately  7^  billions  represent 
Navy  construction  and  approximately 
two  billion,  construction  of  merchant 
vessels  for  both  the  ^Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  private  account. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
the  delivery  of  finished  efficient  vessels 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  be  the  is- 
sue, inasmuch  as  this  is  a  time  of  emer- 
gency, which  I  interpret  as  meaning  a 
crisis  requiring  efficient  and  rapid 
action. 
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To  meet  this  emergency  demand,  the 
President  authorized  the  building  of 
212  ships  for  Britain  and  her  allies. 
This  will  be  effected  by  adding  56  ship 
ways  to  existing  shipyards ;  seven  new- 
yards  may  deliver  112  additional  ves- 
sels, and  the  other  100  are  to  be  ob- 
tained by  laying  keels  in  existing  pri- 
vate yards  on  every  ship  way  as  soon 
as  it  is  vacated  by  a  launched  merchant 
vessel. 

Contracts  for  184  of  these  212  ships, 
to  cost  approximately  $364,800,000, 
have  been  awarded  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  cleared  with  the  Office 
of  Production  Management,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Commission  on  April 
18.  Of  the  184  vessels,  112  are  of  the 
emergency  type  of  cargo  carriers,  of 
ten  thousand  deadweight  tons. 

The  other  12  ships  included  in  the 
awards  referred  to  are  single  screw, 
high  speed.  Commission  -  designed 
tankers,  of  16,000  deadweight  tons,  to 
be  constructed  by  the  Sun  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  cost  approximately  180 
million  dollars. 

Pacific  Coast  Shares 

Contracts  for  112  emergency  ships 
will  cost  approximately  $184,800,000, 
for  which  the  California  Shipbuilding 
Corp.  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Rich- 
mond Shipbuilding  Corp.  at  Richmond, 
California,  each  received  contracts  for 
24  ships  totaling  $39,600,000,  for  each 


yard  and  the  Oregon  Shipbuilding 
Corp.  at  Portland,  Ore.,  was  awarded 
contracts  for  12  ships  at  a  cost  of 
$19,800,000. 

.All  of  these  vessels  are  to  be  con- 
structed within  a  two-year  period,  with 
deliveries  at  stated  intervals  through- 
out that  time.  Our  long-range  program 
shows  an  expenditure  of  $1 19,672,000 
for  vessels  to  be  built  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  to  which  should  be  added  99 
million  dollars  for  vessels  to  be  built 
under  the  emergency  and  constructed 
in  Pacific  Coast  yards. 

Contracts  now  awarded  and  author- 
ized call  for  approximately  764  mer- 
chant ships.  Naval  vessels  under  con- 
tract amount  to  913,  to  say  nothing  of 
numerous  small  craft  for  naval  use. 
Naturally,  the  present  shipbuilding 
facilities  of  this  country  are  at  their 
highest  peak. 

Of  the  764  merchant  vessels  build- 
ing or  under  contract  in  the  United 
States  as  previously  mentioned,  261, 
or  approximately  35  per  cent  are  being 
built  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

This  West  Coast  construction  will 
total  2,787,591  deadweight  tons  and 
will  cost  approximately  540  million 
dollars. 

Of  this  Pacific  Coast  program,  177 
ships  are  to  be  built  in  California  yards, 
amounting,  in  round  figures  to  about 
355  million  dollars. 

Yes, "America  Needs  Ships,"  and  the 


Pacific  Coast  is  receiving  its  share  of 
business  to  achieve  that  goal. 

These  transactions  by  the  Commis- 
sion complete,  within  two  weeks  of  the 
date  of  the  announcement  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  the  second  2 1 2  ship  emergency 
program,  the  arrangements  for  the 
building  of  the  necessary  shipyard  fa- 
cilities and  the  bulk  of  the  ships. 

Program  Requirements 

Thus,  the  overall  requirements  of 
the  emergency  ship  construction  pro- 
gram call  for  delivery  of  412  vessels 
within  the  ensuing  two-year  period. 
To  carry  out  this  program,  $550,000,- 
000  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Lease-Lend  Act  have  been  allocated  to 
the  Commission,  making  a  total  of 
$900,000,000  to  be  expended  in  the 
next  two  years  for  the  construction  of 
emergency  vessels. 

This  is  a  vast  program;  however, 
past  performances  indicate,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  can  accomplish 
this  program  as  now  laid  down,  with 
the  proper  cooperation  of  all  those 
involved. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  shipbuilding 
industry  must  raise  the  number  of  men 
employed  to  approximately  six  times 
the  normal.  One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems, therefore,  is  the  obtaining  of  the 
necessary  skilled  and  semi-skilled  help, 
especially  including  artisans,  loftsmen, 
machinists,  shipfitters,  welders  and 
riveters.   This   requires   an   intensive 
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program  of  training  lor  these  trades, 
which  must  be  adopted  without  delay. 

Modern  ship  construction,  in  all  its 
features,  is  a  highly  skilled  specialized 
affair,  and  the  manner  in  which  you 
build  will  largely  determine  the  life  of 
the  vessel  and  the  upkeep  costs 
throughout  its  life. 

-After  the  vessel  is  created,  the  next 
move  is  to  provide  competent  person- 
nel, some  to  navigate,  some  to  keep  the 
mechanical  equipment  up  to  standard 
and  forever  moving,  and  some  to  keep 
the  personnel  well-housed  and  fed — in 
other  words,  contented. 

I  am  citing  these  facts  because  too 
often,  those  of  us  not  in  the  maritime 
industry,  think  of  ships  as  steel  hulls, 
propelled  automatically  by  machinery 
which  never  gets  out  of  order  and  which 
automatically  loads  the  cargo,  warps 
the  vessel  out  of  the  slip,  navigates  it 
across  the  ocean,  makes  a  perfect  land- 
fall, and  then  automatically  noses  in  to 
a  slip  in  the  foreign  port  before  auto- 
matically discharging  cargo. 

One  of  the  most  important  jobs  be- 
fore the  Maritime  Commission  is  to  en- 
courage the  employment  of  first-class 
personnel  throughout  the  various  de- 
partments of  American  vessels.  This  is 
just  as  important  as  the  building  of  fine 
ships,  for  no  matter  how  good  a  ship 
you  build,  the  operating  personnel 
must  be  equal  to  the  ship.  Without 
proper  and  well-trained  officers  and 
men  a  ship  is  worse  than  useless.  It  is  a 
danger  to  property  and  a  hazard  to 
navigation. 

The  Commission  has  therefore  con- 
ducted a  training  program  which  has 
given  instructions  to  more  than  13,000 
men. 

The  Maritime  Commission  is  train- 
ing more  than  600  young  men  in  its 
Cadet  program.  More  than  100  of  the 
Cadet  officers  have  already  been  called 
to  active  duty  by  the  Navy.  All  Cadets 
are  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

In  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Service,  which 
trains  licensed  and  unlicensed  person- 
nel and  apprentice  seamen,  there  are 
approximately  six  thousand  now  en- 
rolled. Our  seamen  and  officers  are 
learning  to  do  their  jobs  efficiently  and 
are  glad  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

At  Hueneme,  near  Oxnard,  Califor- 
nia, the  Commission  is  installing  build- 
ings and  equipment  at  a  cost  of  $750,- 
000  for  the  instruction  of  apprentice 
seamen.  Attached  to  that  station  will 


be  a  school  ship  which  is  being  con- 
verted and  outfitted  at  a  cost  of  $1,- 
750,000. 

.\n  important  part  of  that  training 
jirogram  has  dealt  with  the  provision 
of  officer  replacements.  The  four  state 
nautical  schools,  of  which  our  "Cali- 
fi)rnia  State"  located  here  at  San  Fran- 
cisco is  one,  have  now  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  that  program  for  providing 
oflicers. 

.\s  many  of  you  know,  under  the 
Reorganization  .Act,  the  President 
transferred  the  duties  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, with  relation  to  these  schools 
to  the  ^Maritime  Commission,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  many  of  the  officers 
of  the  merchant  marine  will  come  from 
such  state  schools. 

Summarizing  the  Commission's  en- 
tire training  program,  up  to  .April  1. 
1941.  there  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
various  courses,  the  following  number 
of  men: 

Licensed  officers 1,235 

Unlicensed  seamen  .  .  .  4,930 

Apprentice  seamen  ...  1,616 

Cadets   670 

Cadet  officers 347 

Visual  signaling 2,333 

Correspondence  courses  2,705 

A  total  of 13,836  seamen 

The  surveys  made  indicate  conclu- 
sively that  the  requirements  for  trained 
seamen  in  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine in  the  near  future  will  be  the  great- 
est this  nation  has  known. 

-After  being  successfully  launched 
and  manned,  the  vessel  is  ready  to  go 
on  berth.  Freight  must  be  secured,  and 
when  secured,  stowed,  each  commodity 
in  its  proper  place  and  so  placed  that 
the  sequence  of  discharge  is  not  dis- 
turbed or  unnecessarily  delayed.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  quick  turn- 
around helps  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger  and  damaged  goods,  due  to  im- 
proper handling  or  stowage,  can  quick- 
ly eat  up  all  the  profits,  even  though 
assumed  to  have  been  earned. 

Then,  when  the  vessel  is  loaded,  a 
successful  voyage  to  ports  of  destina- 
tion must  be  accomplished,  and  this  on 
schedule,  if  at  all  possible.  On  arrival 
at  ports  of  destination,  discharge  and 
loading  of  additional  cargo  are  again 
carried  out,  and  this  endless  cycle  con- 
tinues until  the  vessel  arrives  at  her 
home  port  or  ports,  always  bearing  in 
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mind  that  time  is  usually  the  essence 
of  all  maritime  and  commercial  trans- 
actions. 

Now  this  is  all  there  is  to  the  ship- 
ping business.  It  sounds  simple,  but 
through  this  cycle,  specialized,  skilled 
personnel  is  needed  to  perform  the 
many  requirements,  be  they  construc- 
tion, operation  or  traffic,  which  go  to 
make  a  voyage  a  successful  venture. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  shipping  is  the 
most  hazardous,  highly  competitive 
business  known  to  the  world  today. 

Every  real  seafaring  man's  dream  is 
a  fine  ship,  a  contented  and  efticient 
crew  and  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  a 
little  cooperation  on  all  sides  can  and 
will  make  the  dream  come  true. 

These  simple  facts — that  ships  mean 
trade,  independence  and  security — 
were  recognized  in  the  early  life  of  this 
nation,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  events 
since  that  time,  especially  recently, 
clearly  demonstrate  that  our  shipping 
and  commerce  are  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  Also,  from  the  facts 
outlined  above,  it  may  be  said  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  demonstrated  that  the  yards, 
the  management  and  the  men  can  be 
trusted  to  produce  the  vessels  now  or 
hereafter  authorized,  and  hold  a  com- 
manding position  in  an  industry  that  is 
inherent  in  a  people  to  whom  the  smell 
of  salt  water  is  as  manna  from  heaven. 

(.Address  before  San  Francisco  .Advrrtisini;  Club. 
San  Francisco.  May  14th.  1941.') 
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At  Xo.  2  Broadway,  high  above  the 
din  of  New  York's  busy  thoroughfare, 
is  the  office  of  the  Weaver  Shipping 
and  Oil  Company,  and  here  its  chief 
executive,   David   C.   Reid,   has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  fine  group  of 
models  of  sailing  vessels.  In  fact,  his 
hobby  and  principal  pastime  for  many 
years  has  been  the  study  of  models  of 
sailing  ships  and  the  acquisition  of  any 
distinctive   and    authentic    specimens 
that  were  available.  The  result  is  a 
collection  of  models  of  wind-powered 
vessels  that  is  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  complete  under 
private  ownership  in  the  United  States. 
The  illustration  shows  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  the  ships 
built  of  bone  by  prisoners  of  war  dur- 
ing Napoleon's  day.  This  vessel  is  the 
British  ship  of  the  line  Queen  Carolyn, 
one  of  Nelson's  fleet  at  Trafalgar.  Our 
picture  features  the  elaborately  carved 
stern  of  the  vessel  with  its  overlianging 
galleries,  known  as  the  Admiral's  walk, 
the  Captain's  walk,  the  Ward  Officer's 
walk,  and  the  Midshipman's  walk.  All 
of  the  cordage  used  in  the  rigging  of 
this  model  is  of  spun  human  hair. 

For  the  making  of  these  models,  the 
prisoners  saved  all  the  bones  from  their 
meat  rations  and  gradually  carved 
these  bones  into  the  carefully  shaped 
pieces  that  are  fastened  together  to 
form  the  hull  surface  and  the  top  ham- 
per of  a  beautiful  ship. 

A  close  examination  of  such  models 
fills  the  mind  with  amazement  at  the 
patience,  skill  and  ingenuity  that  is 
evident  in  their  fabrication  and  erec- 
tion. 

Such  models  have  to  be  handled  with 


great  care  for  they  are  very  easily  dam- 
aged, and  once  damaged  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  find  an  artisan  who 
can  effect  proper  restoration.  In  fact, 
so  far  as  our  modern  merchant  marine 
is  concerned,  carving  in  bone  (scrim- 
shaw work),  such  as  was  formerly 
practiced  by  the  whalemen  and  deep- 
sea  sailors,  is  practically  a  lost  art. 

Another  model  of  great  interest  in 
the  Reid  collection  is  the  exact  scale 
replica  of  the  Clipper  ship  Staghound. 
The  original  of  this  model  was  one  of 
the  notable  examples  of  her  class,  built 
by  the  famous  Donald  McKay  at  East 
Boston  and  launched  December  7, 
1850.  She  was  the  first  of  the  "very 
sharp"  clipper  models,  and  at  the  time 
of  her  launching  was  the  "largest  and 
longest"  American  merchant  vessel, 
with  an  overall  length  of  227  feet,  a 
beam  of  39  feet  8  inches  and  a  depth 
of  hold  21  feet,  and  she  spread  11,000 
yards  of  canvas.  So  far  as  the  records 
can  be  traced,  her  best  logged  speed 
was  a  little  over  1 7  knots  and  her  best 
day's  run  was  358  nautical  miles. 

She  was  burned  at  sea  with  a  cargo 
of  coal,  October  12,  1861. 

The  model  of  Staghound  is  said  to 
be  exactly  to  scale  dimensions  in  every 
detail.  Authorities  on  sailing  ships, 
writing  about  this  ship  shortly  after 
her  launching,  hailed  her  as  "the  pret- 
tiest ship  as  regards  model  for  speed 
that  ^IcKay  ever  turned  out."  How- 
ever, her  chief  claim  to  distinction  was 
not  for  record  speeds,  but  lies  in  the 
fact  that  on  her  first  round  voyage 
(New  York-San  Francisco-Whampoa- 
New  York)  the  net  earnings  paid  for 
the  entire  cost  of  the  ship  plus  a  divi- 


Bone  model  of  British  ship  of  the  line 
Queen  Carolyn 


dend  of  $80,000  to  her  owners. 

In  these  days  of  instantaneous  com- 
munication and  transportation  speeds 
far  faster  than  any  wind  velocities,  it  is 
very  refreshing  sometimes  to  get  back 
in  imagination  to  somewhat  slower  but, 
to  many  men,  more  inspiring  days  one 
hundred  years  back  when  our  grand- 
fathers were  laying  the  foundations  for 
the  future,  which  is  now  our  present. 
We  know  of  no  more  interesting  way 
to  get  back  into  those  days  than  to  visit 
a  good  collection  of  sailing  ship  models. 

The  several  first-class  public  collec- 
tions include: 

Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Maritime  Museum,  Newport  News, 
Virginia. 

U.  S.  Navy  Collection,  Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

Maritime  Exchange  Collection, 
Aquatic  Park,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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china  Mail  slides  gracefully  into  the  Dcla- 

uare.    Belou,    at    the   outfitting    dock,    her 

prow  rears  proudly  against  the  sky 


The  Pacific  Coast  and  particularly 
the  Pacific  Northwest  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  three  fine  motorships 
building  for  the  American  IMail  Line 
at  the  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  yard  of 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  and  now  nearing  completion. 

These  vessels  are  to  be  named  China 
Mail,  Island  Mail  and  Japan  Mail. 
China  Mail  was  launched  May  24,  and 
the  other  two  ships  will  be  launched  on 


June  2 1  and  July  2 1 ,  respectively.  It  is 
expected  that  China  INIail  will  be  de- 
livered July  25,  1941,  ready  for  service. 

All  three  ships  are  built  to  the  C-2 
SO  design  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  are  primarily  for  cargo  with  a 
limited  first  class  passenger  accommo- 
dation for  12  passengers. 

The  main  propulsion  plant  is  Sun- 
Doxford  opposed  piston  type  diesel 
engine  with  five  power  cylinders,  each 


having  a  bore  of  32  inch  diameter.  The 
combined  stroke  of  the  two  pistons  in 
each  cylinder  is  95  inches.  This  engine 
is  rated  7500  bhp  at  92  rpm,  8250  bhp 
at  95  rpm  and  9375  bhp  for  two  hours 
at  102  rpm. 

China  Mail  has  an  overall  length  of 
474  feet,  beam  of  62  feet,  depth  of  40 
feet,  and  shaft  hp  of  7,500.  Gross  ton- 
nage is  6,500  tons,  net  4,000  and  dis- 
placement 15,000.  Designed  speed 
fully  loaded  is  16^2  knots.  Sponsoring 
the  new  vessel  was  Mrs.  Richard  J. 
Reynolds,  Winston-Salem,  North  Car- 
olina, whose  husband  is  a  director  and 
large  stockholder  in  the  American  Mail 
Line.  Others  in  attendance  were  Law- 
rence Calvert,  president,  American 
Mail  Line;  S.  L.  Barnes,  secretary  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  both  of  Seattle; 
Ralph  Shaffer  of  Tacoma  and  T.  F. 
Gleed  of  Portland,  both  directors.  Rep- 
resentatives of  both  the  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
of  the  Washington  congressional  dele- 
gation were  also  present.  The  Island 
Mail,  second  of  these  carriers  for  the 
same  operators,  is  expected  to  be  off 
the  ways  on  June  2  and  will  be  chris- 
tened by  Mrs.  Lawrence  Calvert;  the 
Japan  Mail  is  to  be  launched  in  July 
and  will  be  sponsored  by  Mrs.  S.  L. 
Barnes.  In  addition  to  these  vessels, 
the  American  Mail  will  be  assigned 
three  other  C-2  types  that  are  to  be 
built  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Kearny,  N.  J.  Keel  for  the  Seattle 
Mail,  first  of  these  vessels  will  be  laid 
in  November,  and  she  will  be  delivered 
in  .\pril,  1942;  the  Tacoma  Mail  will 
be  delivered  in  May,  1942;  and  the 
Portland  Mail  in  June.  1942. 
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The  society  of  Xaval  Architects 
and  ^Marine  Engineers  held  its  Spring 
meeting  at  Washington,  May  li\  paid 
a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  great  new 
David  W.  Taylor  ]\Iodel  Towing  Basin 
at  Carderock,  Maryland;  sat  down  at 
a  luncheon  for  400  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel;  listened  patiently  to  a  fiery 
"all  out"  emergency,  after-luncheon 
speech  by  Frank  Knox,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  introduced  by  Rear  Admiral 
Emory  S.  Land,  U.  S.  Navy  (retired), 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  president  of  the  society; 
and  discussed  two  technical  papers 
presented  by  naval  officers  attached  to 
the  Model  Basin. 

In  his  introduction  of  Secretary 
Knox,  Admiral  Land  made  this  rather 
trenchant  statement:  "No  matter  what 
figures  are  given  out,  no  matter  how 
they  are  interpreted,  no  matter  how 
they  may  be  misinterpreted,  our  ship- 
ping situation  is  serious  to  despera- 
tion." 

The  speech  of  Secretary  Knox  was 
largely  a  warning  of  the  difficult  task 
that  lies  aread. 

"It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  defeat 
this  thing  that  is  now  abroad  in  the 
world. 

"We  aren't  going  to  continue  to 
lead  the  kind  of  lives  we  are  leading 
now. 

"We  are  going  to  win  through,  only 
by  a  series  of  sacrifices  here  in  America 
that  match  the  sacrifices  of  the  British 
people. 

"Victory  in  this  war  is  going  to  take 
a  long  time — is  going  to  cost  an  awful 
price,  but  it  is  worth  that  price. 

"All  of  us  in  the  Ignited  States  are 
going  to  have  to  forget  our  book- 
keeping. We  are  going  to  be  more  and 
more  compelled,  and  willing,  I  hope,  to 
turn  into  the  common  pot  all  of  our 
profits  and  more  than  our  profits. 

"I  possess  no  crystal  ball  in  which  I 
can  foresee  the  future,  but  I  dare  say 
this  to  vou.  that  in  the  davs  that  lie 
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ahead,  unless  a  swift  change  comes,  we 
men  of  this  generation  are  going  to  be 
called  upon  for  sacrifices  that  will 
match  in  their  seriousness  and  in  their 
size  and  comprehension,  any  sacrifices 
that  have  been  made  by  any  American 
generation  that  has  gone  before.  It  is 
going  to  take  all  that  we  have.  I  hum- 
bly pray  God  that  we  shall  match  up, 
with  our  courage  and  our  resolution, 
to  that  which  has  been  demonstrated 
over  in  that  tight  little  isle  from  which 
so  many  of  us  have  descended." 

This  speech  must  have  reminded  its 
hearers  of  that  fateful  epigram  used  by 
Churchill  in  a  speech  to  the  House  of 
Commons  when  he  took  over  the  de- 


fense of  Britain.  "Gentlemen,  all  I  can 
promise  you  is  sweat  and  tears  and 
blood." 

The  first  technical  paper  to  be  dis- 
cussed was  the  third  installment  of  a 
monumental  paper,  describing  the 
Model  Basin  and  its  work.  This  paper 
was  prepared  and  presented  by  Cap- 
tain Harold  E.  Saunders,  U.S.N.,  tech- 
nical director  of  the  Model  Basin. 

The  second  paper  was  entitled 
"Variable  Pressure  Water  Tunnels  at 
the  David  W.  Taylor  IModel  Basin." 
It  was  prepared  and  presented  by 
Lieut.  Commdr.  Albert  G.  Mumma, 
LT.S.N.  who  is  in  full  charge  of  this 
feature  of  the  Model  Basin. 
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Ike  WelcU,  RulkUecd 

Some  Suggestions  for  Structural 
Design  to  Allow  Low- cost  Welding 


The  research  necessary  to  produce 
these  articles  shows  plainly  that  if 
warping  of  the  finished  ship  from  weld- 
ing shrinkage  is  to  be  avoided  the  use 
of  the  riveted  hull  design  should  be 
discontinued  and  a  new  hull  design  be 
made  that  is  especially  suitable  for 
welded  structures.  Tn  some  cases  dis- 
tortion stresses  have  been  so  great  that 
the  bow  and  stern  of  the  ship  have 
lifted  off  the  building  blocks  so  the  keel 
was  not  straight.  Tram  points  are  used 
to  record  the  movement  as  the  work 
progresses  and  attempts  are  made  to 
correct  distortion  by  control  of  the 
welding  procedure;  whereas  by  chang- 
ing the  design  so  that  the  welding 
draws  equally,  practically  all  of  these 
troubles  can  be  avoided. 

Sheer 

Tn  laying  off  the  decks,  the  sheer  of 
the  top  of  the  side  plating  should  be 
faired  to  fit  the  freeboard  rules  to  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  the  welded 
ship,  but  in  a  cargo  ship  the  decks  can 
be  made  straight  from  bulkhead  to 
bulkhead,  retaining  the  sheer  points 
at  each  bulkhead.  This  procedure  sim- 
plifies assembling  the  beams  to  the 
deck  plating  at  an  angle  so  the  brackets 
will  hang  vertical  when  erected  in  the 
ship. 

Duplex  Welding  Heads 

Much  of  the  machine  welding  of  a 
ship  can  be  done  more  efficiently  with 
duplex  welding  heads  using  less  heat, 
less  current,  and  smaller  welding  wire, 
accomplishing  the  work  faster  and  with 
less  distortion  and  shrinkage.  Items 
like  stiffeners  to  floors,  floors  to  inner 
bottom,  stiffeners  to  bulkheads,  beams 
to  decks,  flanges  to  brackets,  all  lend 
themselves  to  duplex  welding. 

Attachment  Thicknesses 

In  all  cases  where  connection  is  to 
be  made  at  approximate  right  angle 
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between  sections  of  different  thick- 
nesses, the  rule  of  welding  the  thin  sec- 
tion to  the  thick  section  should  be  fol- 
lowed. Experience  has  shown  that 
where  this  rule  has  not  been  adhered  to 
excessive  distortion  has  resulted.  For 
example,  in  small  vessels  if  the  shell 
plating  is  made  thicker  than  actually 
necessary,  the  frames  can  be  of  wider 
spacing  and  with  webs  thinner  than 
the  shell. 

The  reason  is  that  a  large  body  of 
heated  metal  exerts  a  greater  shrinkage 
force  in  cooling  than  a  small  body,  the 
latter  distorts  when  it  yields  to  the 
strain. 

Scantlings 

Some  changes  in  scantlings  should 
be  made  in  a  welded  ship  as  they  affect 
the  welding  practice.  As  shown  in  the 
midship  section  in  the  March  article 
of  the  Pacific  Marine  Review,  the 
deep  frames  were  carried  up  to  the 
second  deck  because  the  American 
Bureau  Rules  call  for  it.  Xo  doubt, 
if  the  Bureau  had  been  consulted,  the 
frames  in  the  lower  tween  deck  could 
have  been  made  12^"  instead  of 
15^"  and  the  frames  in  the  upper 
tween  deck  10>4"  instead  of  12J^". 

The  bulkhead  design  is  even  more 
interesting  in  that  one  of  the  connec- 
tions of  a  welded  bulkhead  is  weaker 
and  the  others  are  stronger  than  a  riv- 
eted bulkhead  if  the  scantlings  are 
taken  from  the  riveted  bulkhead  de- 
sign. 

A  riveted  bulkhead  in  the  hold  has  a 
double  riveted  bounding  bar  attach- 
ment to  the  side  plating  which  adds 
stiffness  to  the  structure  against  lateral 
deflection  even  though  the  metal  con- 
nection of  the  rivets  is  much  weaker 
than  the  welded  connection  of  the  bulk- 
head plate  to  the  side  plating.  Testing 
models  to  destruction  indicates  that  a 
wise  precaution  would   be  to  attach 


the  outboard  stiffener  of  the  welded 
bulkhead  to  the  adjacent  frame  on 
each  side  with  light  struts  spiaced  at 
intervals  of  about  4'6",  as  a  substitute 
for  brackets  which  are  difficult  to  weld 
after  the  structure  is  assembled  on 
account  of  the  shrinkage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stiffeners  of 
a  riveted  bulkhead  in  the  upper  tween 
deck  may  depend  solely  on  the  stand- 
ing flange  of  an  angle  as  the  only  sup- 
port. When  an  angle  is  attached  to  the 
bulkhead  plate  by  the  toe  of  the  long 
flange,  as  in  a  welded  bulkhead,  it  vir- 
tually becomes  a  channel  with  one 
flange  hidden  in  the  plate  of  the  bulk- 
head. 

Also,  unbracketed  stift'eners  of  a 
riveted  bulkhead  in  the  upper  tween 
deck  may  be  5^"  x  3"  x  .32"  bulb 
angles  of  which  the  section  modulus  is 
3.7  inches  cubed.  If  a  6"xl.92"x  .200" 
X.343"  channel  with  one  flange  sheared 
off  at  the  mill  is  substituted  on  the 
welded  bulkhead,  the  section  modulus 
is  4.3  inches  cubed  and  the  saving  in 
weight  is  40  per  cent.  This  adheres  to 
the  rule  of  keeping  the  web  (.200") 
thinner  than  the  plate  (.30")  to  which 
it  is  to  be  welded. 

If  we  assume  the  stiffeners  in  the 
lower  tween  deck  are  clipped  to  save 
expense,  a  riveted  bulkhead  would  have 
7"  X  3"  X  .32"  bulb  angles,  the  section 
modulus  about  the  axis  parallel  to  the 
bulkhead  being  6.5  inches  cubed.  .\n 
equivalent  channel  with  one  flange 
concealed  in  the  plate  of  the  bulkhead 
would  be  7"  x  2.194"  x  .314"  x  .316" 
the  section  modulus  being  6.9  inches 
cubed  or  a  6"  x  3"  x  .313"  x  .475" 
channel  with  a  section  modulus  of  8.2 
inches  cubed. 

However,  welding  the  toe  of  a  6"  x 
sy/'  X  sy/'  X  5/16"  angle  to  the  bulk- 
head to  form  the  nearest  equivalent 
section  with  the  duplex  synchro-tie 
welding  heads  is  awkward,  but  it  can 
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WELDED  BULKHEAD 


be  done  using  the  single  pass  Union- 
melt  method.  A  better  solution  is  the 
7"  X  2.194"  X  .314"  x  .366"  channel 
with  one  flange  sheared  off  at  the  mill. 
The  saving  in  weight  substituting  for 
the  7"  X  3"  X  .32"  bulb  angle  is  20 
per  cent.  Here  again  the  web  (.314") 
is  thinner  than  the  plate  (.34")  to 
which  it  is  attached.  In  time,  the  mills 
will  roll  what  can  be  termed  welding 
angles  instead  of  the  present  angles, 
bulb  angles  and  channels  that  are  de- 
signed for  riveted  structures. 

Welding  Procedure 

The  plating  of  a  typical  bulkhead 
lends  itself  to  a  particular  welding  pro- 
cedure due  to  the  fact  that  one  side  is 
a  plane  and  remains  a  plane  when 
erected  in  the  ship.  Part  of  the  inner 
bottom  plating  can  be  assembled  in 
the  same  way. 

Place  the  square  ends  of  the  plates 


without  beveling  together  butt  to  butt 
over  the  I  beams  on  the  welding  rack. 
In  some  cases  it  is  advisable  to  have 
the  line  of  the  butt  about  ',s"  con- 
caved instead  of  straight  to  help  with 
the  buckling.  Make  a  pass  on  top  with 
the  welding  head  using  a  welding 
wire  not  over  4/32"  or  5/32"  diameter. 
The  slag  and  flux  will  deposit  at  the 
butts  between  the  weld  and  the  I 
beam.  Turn  the  plate  over,  burn  the 
butt  with  a  hook  burner  or  gouging 
tool  to  get  rid  of  the  flux  and  slag. 
Make  a  pass  with  the  welding  head 
penetrating  into  the  previous  weld. 
For  plates  3^"  or  over,  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  make  two  passes  to  complete 
the  weld  to  save  changing  the  size  of 
the  welding  wire. 

Place  the  edges  of  the  long  plates 
together  over  the  I  beams  on  the  weld- 
ing rack  and  repeat  the  operation  as 
above.  Turn  the  bulkhead  over  and 


make  the  finish  weld  of  the  seams, 
placing  the  I  beams  with  a  series  of 
graduated  rollers  off  the  seams  of  the 
plating  so  the  top  surface  will  be  a 
plane.  The  rollers  are  put  in  by  raising 
the  plate  with  an  air  jack.  If  the  seams 
are  arranged  vertically  one  operation 
can  be  eliminated  by  using  plates  8  or 
9  feet  wide  and  keeping  the  edges  a 
little  concave. 

On  the  initial  pass,  the  I  beams  must 
be  placed  close  together  butt  to  butt 
under  the  seam  or  the  welding  will 
blow  through  the  gap  between  the  ends 
of  the  I  beams.  The  I  beams  can  be 
either  5"  x  3"  x  10  pounds  or  5"  x  5" 
X  13.5  pounds  but  the  flange  must  be 
wide  enough  to  prevent  the  initial  w-eld 
from  blowing  down  through  the  seam 
and  out  at  the  side  between  the  I  beam 
and  the  plate. 

The  plates  are  usually  held  down  by 
weights  which  interfere  with  the  ef- 
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Heal    Distortion   at    Weld 
Illustrating    heat    penetration 
on    sample    weld   by    machine 
making   a    pass  on   one    side 
and    then   on   the   other    side 
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ficient  operation  of  the  welding  head 
and  are  too  heavy  to  handle  when  of 
adequate  weight.  A  better  way  is  to 
use  the  magnets  of  the  Butte  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Co.  which  have  a 
coil  on  each  side  of  the  I  beam  with  a 
thumb  screw  in  the  center  of  the  yoke. 
The  thumb  screw  is  tightened  up 
against  the  bottom  of  the  I  beam  hold- 
ing the  plates  down  firmly  against  it. 
The  current  for  the  magnets  comes 
from  a  6  volt  automobile  storage  bat- 
tery, which  is  recharged  as  necessary. 
A  piece  of  sheet  iron  is  placed  between 
the  magnet  and  the  I  beam  to  keep 
possible  sparks  from  contacting  the 


shell  of  the  magnet.  It  stays  in  place 
due  to  the  magnetic  attraction. 

Some  research  is  advisable  to  de- 
velop a  method  of  cooling  that  will 
serve  to  correct  the  buckling  of  the 
large  sheet.  Water  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  effect  on  a  succeeding 
welding  operation.  Compressed  air  is 
expensive  and  has  to  be  dehydrated  in 
foggy  weather. 

Stiffeners 

The  stiffeners  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  bulkhead  are  8"  x  3.45"  x  .375"  x 
.525"  channels  with  one  flange  sheared 
off  at  the  mill.  The  web   (.375")   is 


welded  to  the  plate  (.42").  They  are 
shown  30"  spacing  to  conform  with  the 
midship  section  as  shown  in  the  March 
Pacific  Marine  Review  article, 
which  has  a  center  line  and  side  girders 
in  the  double  bottom.  By  changing  the 
spacing  from  30"  to  32",  the  thickness 
of  the  plating  is  increased  a  little  but 
fewer  stiffeners  are  required,  which 
helps  to  overcome  the  effect  of  shrink- 
age and  makes  a  saving  in  weight  of 
about  8.2  per  cent.  However,  the  bulk- 
head is  about  4  per  cent  heavier  if  the 
stiffeners  are  increased  to  36"  spacing. 
The  2)2"  spacing  lends  itself  better  to 
the  use  of  a  center  line  tunnel  in  the 
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double  bottom  to  house  the  piping  and 
electric  conduits. 

The  stiffener  brackets  are  cut  to 
shape.  Each  end  of  the  stiffener  is 
burned  across  at  45  degrees  and  man- 
ually welded  to  the  bracket  top  and 
bottom.  The  Tee  flanges  of  the  brack- 
ets are  burned  to  a  taper  to  clear  the 
duplex  welding  heads  of  the  assembly 
operation  of  welding  the  stiffener  to 
the  bulkhead  plating. 

The  usual  fillets  for  attaching  the 
stiffeners  to  the  bulkhead  are  '4"  on 
each  side  when  made  by  the  duplex 
machine.  As  the  thickness  of  the  web 
of  the  stiffener  on  the  hold  part  of  the 
bulkhead  is  .375",  the  use  of  fillets 
greater  than  3/16"  is  unnecessary  from 
a  strength  point  of  view.  These  can  be 
made  by  changing  to  a  smaller  welding 
wire. 

With  stiffeners  spaced  30"  centers, 
the  thickness  of  the  plates  of  a  riveted 
bulkhead  are  .48"  up  to  3  feet  and  .42", 
.39"  and  .36"  respectively  the  re- 
mainder of  the  way  up  to  the  lowest 
deck.  When  shrinkage  is  considered, 
it  is  better  to  make  the  welded  bulk- 
head plating  the  same  thickness  ( .42") 
from  the  plate  above  the  inner  bottom 
up  to  the  lowest  deck.  This  adds  ^^  of 
a  ton  of  unnecessary  weight  but  does 
equalize  the  shrinkage  throughout  the 
length  of  the  stiffeners.  The  other  parts 
of  the  bulkhead  are  the  same  thickness 
between  decks. 

Shrinkage 

The  shrinkage  coefficient  for  the 
.42"  plate  is  II. 5 7^,  .39"  plate  12.5% 
and  for  the  .36"plate  U.S'^r  .These  are 
averages  of  the  current  welding  prac- 
tice and  the  etched  sections  show  from 
30%  to  509r  heat  penetration  with 
the  weld  penetration  somewhat  less. 

Using  }i"  fillets;  29  stiffeners  x  2  x 
54"=  14.5"  weld  metal  across  the 
bulkhead.  14.5"  x  13.5%  =  1.957" 
shrinkage;  14.5"  x  12.5%  =  1.812" 
shrinkage  and  14.5"  x  11. 5%  =  1.667" 
shrinkage.  The  difference  between 
1.957  and  1.667  inches  shrinkage 
across  the  bulkhead  is  .29".  If  a  hole  is 
cut  in  the  top  plate  of  the  bulkhead  of 
the  correct  size  and  location,  the  top 
plate  splits  vertically  to  relieve  the 
strain  set  up  by  the  shrinkage. 

Similarly  using  3/16"  fillets.  29 
stiffeners  x  2  x  3/16"=  10.875"  of 
weld  metal  across  the  bulkhead.  10.- 
875"    X    13. 5^r  =  1.468",    10.875"    x 


12. 5^r  =1.359"  and  10.875"  x  11.5^r 
=  1.251"  shrinkage.  The  difference  be- 
tween 1.468"  and  1.251"=. 2 17"  a 
little  less  than  when  '4  "  fillets  are  used. 

If  we  change  to  32"  spacing,  let  the 
center  line  of  the  bulkhead  come  be- 
tween two  stiffeners  and  use  a  tunnel 
in  the  double  bottom,  we  have  26  stif- 
feners. Using  3/16"  fillets,  26  stiffeners 
X  2  X  3/16"=9.75"  of  weld  metal 
across  the  bulkhead.  9.75"  x  13.5%  = 
1.316",  9.75"  X  12.5%=1.219"  and 
9.75"  X  11.5^r  =  1.121"  shrinkage. 
The  difference  across  the  bulkhead  is 
reduced  to  .195"  but  still  not  good 
enough  which  explains  the  suggestion 
for  making  the  bulkhead  plates  the 
same  thickness  up  to  the  lower  deck. 

The  welding  samples  having  :?4<" 
fillets  show  the  heat  penetration  (not 
the  weld  penetration)  to  be  according 
to  the  lines  on  Sketch  "A"  on  the  an- 
notation sheet  and  the  plate  buckles 
when  the  weld  cools  as  shown  by  the 
dimension  on  the  face  of  the  bulkhead 
plate  opposite  the  stiffener.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  difference  in  shrinkage 
between  the  thick  and  the  thin  plates 
as  the  buckle  is  larger  on  the  thin 
plate  due  to  the  same  welding  heat  be- 
ing used  throughout  the  length  of  the 
stiffener. 

The  excessive  distortion  was  caused 
by  specifying  the  fillet  too  large  for 
the  thickness  of  the  plates  being  at- 
tached. A  little  less  distortion  would 
have  resulted  from  a  weave  technique 
manual  weld  but  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  oversize  fillet  with  either 
a  machine  or  manual  weld. 

If  the  plate  of  the  bulkhead  is 
heated  red  hot  clear  through  at  each 
stiffener  during  the  welding  operation, 
the  rollers  will  permit  free  athwartship 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  bulk- 
head plate  and  all  strains  will  be  re- 
lieved. The  welding  research  workers 
suggest  such  procedure  will  require 
that  the  plate  temperatures  be  indi- 
cated by  a  pyrometer  and  there  are  no 
welders  in  the  field  that  have  had  ex- 
perience with  such  instruments.  An- 
other suggestion  was  that  some  prac- 
tical means  of  application  of  a  cold  air 
blast  could  be  worked  out  to  draw  the 


heat  away  from  the  back  of  the  plat- 
ing and  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
buckle  at  the  stiffener. 

All  of  the  research  workers  are 
agreed  that  if  the  least  possible  heat 
is  used  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  the 
finished  work  will  be  better  which  con- 
firms the  advisability  of  using  duplex 
welding  heads. 

Weight  of  the  Bulkhead 

The  calculated  weight  of  the  riveted 
and  welded  bulkheads  shows  that  the 
latter  is  lighter  as  follows: 

Part  in  the  upper  tween  deck:  22% 
lighter.  Part  in  lower  tween  deck:  16% 
lighter.  Part  in  the  hold  when  the  plat- 
ing is  made  constant  thickness  up  to 
the  lower  deck:  8%  lighter.  Aggregate 
of  all  three  parts:  12%  lighter. 

Brackets 

The  brackets  for  the  stiffeners,  gird- 
ers, etc.,  are  formed  by  fastening  the 
flange  to  the  welding  table  and  tacking 
the  web  plate  vertically  to  it.  The  du- 
plex welding  head  makes  a  fillet  on 
each  side  of  the  vertical  plate  forming 
a  Tee  flange.  The  brackets  are  then  cut 
to  fit  the  location  in  the  ship. 

Transverse  Girder 

The  transverse  girder  is  made  the 
same  way  as  the  bracket  assembly.  The 
girder  and  two  brackets  are  assembled 
on  the  welding  rack  over  an  I  beam  or 
a  down  hand  manual  weld  is  made  in 
the  bottom  of  the  V'  and  the  seam  ma- 
chine welded.  The  girder  is  turned 
over,  the  seam  cleaned  with  a  gouging 
tool  and  the  weld  finished  by  machine. 

The  slots  for  the  stiffeners  are  burned 
in  the  girder  and  the  attachment  to  the 
plating  and  stiffeners  of  the  bulkhead 
made  by  manual  welding.  The  steady- 
ing struts  are  welded  in  place  while 
the  bulkhead  is  on  the  rack  as  the  final 
operation. 

Placing  the  Bulkhead 

After  the  stiffeners  and  transverse 
girder  are  welded  to  the  bulkhead,  it 
is  trimmed  to  template  on  the  bottom 
and  sides  and  lifted  to  place.  One 
crane,  of  the  size  given  in  the  March 
article,  will  lift  the  bulkhead.  The 
fillet  weld  to  the  inner  bottom  on  the 
smooth  side  is  made  by  machine  and 
the  fillet  welds  connecting  the  bulk- 
head plate  and  the  brackets  to  the  in-  • 
ner  bottom  on  the  other  side  made 
manuallv. 
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This  sequence  of  snaps  taken  by 
our  staff  photographer  shoiis  the 
Haiiside  derrick  barge  No.  4  lift- 
ing and  spotting  on  barges  large 
sections  of  fabricated  steel  foun- 
dation forms  neighing 
6  5  tons  each 


Along  the  San  Francisco  waterfront, 
whenever  heavy  and  unusual  lifts  are 
to  be  made,  the  name  Haviside  always 
springs  quite  naturally  into  promi- 
nence. The  Haviside  Company  own 
the  largest  commercial,  heavy-lifting 
l^arges  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  have 
had  longer  and  larger  experience  in 
this  type  of  work  than  any  other  Pa- 
cific Coast  organization. 

.A  very  good  example  of  the  t\pe  of 
heavy  lifting  in  which  this  firm  excels 
was  witnessed  recently  in  the  moving 
of  several  large  and  heavy  fabricated 
steel  sections  for  the  base  foundations 
of  the  new  graving  dock  at  Mare 
Island. 

Gerwick  Wood  Company,  the  con- 
tractor on  the  drydock  work,  had  built 
these  sections  at  San  Francisco.  Each 
section  weighed  65  tons  and  was  bulky 
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(Continued  from  page  37) 


Byron  (Tote)  and  Harry  Haviside 

enough  to  make  safe  slinging  a  prob- 
lem. 

U.  S.  Steel  ^Monitor  brand  1^-inch 
8x19  plow  steel  rope  was  chosen  for 
the  slings.  Four  60-foot  lengths  of  this 
rope  were  used  to  make  the  four-leg 
sling.  Each  leg  was  attached  to  the  sec- 
tion through  a  steel  eye  pad  welded  to 
the  steel  work.  The  position  of  the  pads 
and  the  length  of  the  sling  legs  were 
carefully  calculated  to  make  sure  that 
the  distortion  strains  on  the  section 
would  be  at  the  practical  minimum. 

On  account  of  the  weight  and  bulk 
of  the  pieces,  the  contractors'  barge 
had  to  be  carefully  blocked  and  the 
sections  spotted  on  these  blocks  with 
extreme  care  and  accuracy.  Haviside 
Barge  No.  4  and  the  tug  H.  S.  Havi- 
side performed  this  operation  without 
a  hitch,  as  shown  in  the  pictures  here- 
with. 

All  wire  on  the  job — slings,  falls, 
towing  rope — was  of  U.  S.  Steel  manu- 
facture. All  tackle  blocks  were  made  up 
specially  by  Haviside.  This  guarantees 
safety  in  rope  work.  In  working  under 
Haviside  tackle,  straight  time  or  over- 
time, day  or  night,  the  men  have  no 
fear  and  can  do  better  work. ' 


Expert  observers  were  Captain  Parker  of 
S.  F.  Bar  pilots  and  Captain  Dean 


Maritime  Commission  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  175  vessels,  which 
brings  the  total  number  of  vessels  built 
or  to  be  built  in  all  shipbuilding  plants 
to  306. 

"The  contracts  for  most  of  these 
vessels  were  offered  and  accepted  upon 
a  very  moderate  fixed-fee  basis.  It  fol- 
lows that,  because  of  the  restricted 
margin  of  profit  and  the  high  income 
and  excess  profits  tax  rates  to  be  in 
effect  over  the  period  in  which  the  ves- 
sels are  to  be  constructed,  the  return 
from  this  special  work  will  be  small  in 
comparison  with  the  volume  of  work, 
so  that  this  business  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  your  company's 
contribution  toward  the  National  De- 
fense Program  than  as  a  source  of 
large  profit. 

Magnesium  Plant 

"As  a  further  contribution  to  Na- 
tional Defense,  and  having  received 
from  the  United  States  Government  a 


Certificate  of  Necessity,  Todd-Cali- 
fornia  Shipbuilding  Corporation  con- 
sented to  investing  the  anticipated 
profits  from  its  fixed-fee  shipbuilding 
contract,  in  a  new  plant  for  the  pro- 
duction of  magnesium  and  its  prod- 
ucts. For  the  establishment  of  this 
magnesium  plant,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  has  approved  a 
loan  of  $3,500,000  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  preliminary  unit  which  will 
be  located  at  Permanente,  California." 
This  concise  and  lucid  statement 
shows  clearly  that :  no  large  profits  are 
to  be  expected  from  this  huge  volume 
of  business;  that  the  organization  and 
the  location  of  this  far-flung  group  of 
new  shipyards  has  been  very  carefully 
worked  out;  and  that  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry  as  represented 
by  the  Todd  organization  is  ready  and 
willing  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  na- 
tional emergency  with  an  "all  out" 
program  of  ship  production. 


Poetic  QaaAi 


San  Francisco  Bay  region  is  evi- 
dencing a  very  sharp  demand  for  skilled 
shipbuilding  labor  at  the  many  busy 
shipyards  in  that  area.  One  of  the  most 
successful  efforts  to  meet  this  need  is 
the  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  School. 

Starting  in  February  of  this  year, 
the  school  announced  three  months  in- 
tensive training  courses  for  ship  fitters. 
It  now  has  over  200  students  enrolled. 

Graduating  exercises  for  the  first 
class  were  held  Sunday,  May  25,  on 
the  floor  of  the  San  Francisco  Maritime 
Exchange.  Fifty-six  young  men  ma- 
triculated, all  of  whom  are  going  right 
into  shipyard  work  and  many  of  whom 
were  already  working  in  the  yards  be- 
fore graduation. 

Joseph  F.  Marias,  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 
for  San  Francisco,  delivered  a  spirited 
baccalaureate  address.  R.  S.  Turner, 
president  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, was  chairman  and  H.  IVI.  Peter- 


son, chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  in- 
voked divine  blessing. 

The  faculty  of  this  institution  in- 
cludes: 

L.  T.  Taylor,  director. 

Gus.  Esse,  chief  loftsman,  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company,  San  Francisco. 

A.  Mori,  chief  loftsman,  Todd-Cali- 
fornia  Shipbuilding  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

Victor  Christensen,  hull  completion 
foreman,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
San  Francisco. 

W.  F.  Holmes,  night  superintendent, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Louis  Mathis,  production  engineer. 
Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Company,  South 
San  Francisco. 

A.  W.  Tate,  chief  draftsman.  West- 
ern Pipe  and  Steel  Company,  South 
San  Francisco. 
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Above  is  shown  the  all-uelded  passenger  liner, 
African  Comet,  under  construction 


Beloii  is  a  general  vieu  of  the  Ingalls  yard  at  Pascagoula,  shotting  the  three 
American-South  African  Line  ships 
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In  the  famous  American  Clipper  ship 
days,  Pascagoula,  county  seat  of  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  was  well  known  to 
American  shipbuilders. 

Longfellow  in  his  famous  poem  "'The 
Building  of  the  Ship"  sees  lying  around 
in  an  East  Boston  shipyard  the  "gnarled 
and  crooked  cedar  knees  from  regions 
remote  and  far  away,  from  Pasca- 
goula's  sunny  bay  or  the  banks  of  the 
roaring  Roanoke." 

For  generations  Pascagoula  has  main- 
tained saw  mills,  wooden  boat  and  ship- 
building and  repair  yards. 

Today  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration is  making  steel  shipbuilding 
history  on  the  banks  of  the  "singing" 
river  that  gives  its  name  to  the  city. 

Fifty-six  feet  above  the  keel  of  the 
first  all-welded  passenger  ship  in  the 
world  at  the  Pascagoula  yard  of  the 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  a 
swarm  of  men  is  working  day  and  night 
erecting  the  cabin  bulkheads  on  the 
shelter  deck  of  what  soon  will  be  chris- 
tened the  African  Comet.  And  as  the 
bulkheads  rise  in  the  flare  of  scores  of 
welding  arcs,  staterooms  and  their  pri- 
vate baths  rapidly  take  shape  to  ac- 
commodate the  116  passengers  which 
the  African  Comet  will  carry. 

Work  on  this  new  vessel  and  her  two 
sister  ships  is  progressing  so  rapidly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pascagoula  River 
that  the  African  Comet  is  expected  to 
be  launched  in  late  June  as  the  first  of 
three  new  $4,000,000  ships  for  the 
American  South  African  Line.  Re- 
alignment of  space  on  the  shelter  deck, 
now  nearly  completed  at  the  Ingalls 
shipyard,  provides  cal)in-cla.ss  accom- 
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modations  for  116  passengers  instead 
of  the  111  originally  announced.  The 
superstructure,  which  will  be  erected 
above  the  shelter  deck,  will  house  all 
the  public  rooms  and  accommodations 
for  officers.  There  wlil  be  three  decks 
in  this  erection — the  promenade  deck, 
the  boat  deck  and  the  bridge  deck. 

The  new  liners  will  not  have  a  rivet 
in  them.  Their  smooth, all-welded  hulls 
and  interiors  present  a  striking  stream- 
lined appearance,  which  helps  increase 
their  speed  and  saves  weight.  The 
ships,  all  of  which  will  be  in  service 
this  year,  will  reach  Capetown  16^/2 
days  out  of  New  York,  establishing  a 
new  record  for  regularly  scheduled 
passenger  service  between  these  two 
ports. 

The  framework  of  the  outdoor,  tiled 
swimming  pool,  which  will  be  one  of 
the  many  unusual  features  of  the  new 
ships  linking  the  United  States  to  10 
ports  of  South  and  East  Africa,  is  al- 
ready in  place  on  the  African  Comet. 
Every  cabin — and  all  are  on  the  out- 
side— has  had  its  bulkheads  installed, 
with  ample  space  for  either  a  private 
bath  or  shower.  Inquiries  from  travel 


These  steel  bulkheads,  which 
appear  somewhat  like  an  an- 
cient city  uncovered  by  an 
archaeologist,  will  soon  be 
blossoming  out  as  beauti- 
fully-finished and  superbly- 
equipped  bedrooms  with  bath 
on  the  passenger  liner 
African  Comet 


agents,  as  well  as  private  individuals, 
point  to  a  heavy  demand  for  space 
when  the  ships  enter  service. 


For  Ship  Construction 


An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  meet  the 
demand  for  inspectors  of  ship  con- 
struction and  engineering  materials 
in  the  Xavy  Department.  New  exam- 
inatir)ns  for  these  positions,  with  mod- 
ified requirements,  have  just  been  an- 
nounced. Announcement  No.  81  for 
Inspector  of  Engineering  Materials 
and  Announcement  No.  82  for  In- 
spector of  Ship  Construction  cancel 
and  supersede  Announcement  No.  103 
of  1940,  the  original  announcement  of 
the  examinations  for  these  positions. 
Persons  qualified  under  the  new  ex- 
aminations are  urged  to  file  applica- 
tion at  once,  although  applications 
will  be  accepted  at  the  Commission's 
Washington  office  until  further  notice. 


The  Inspector  of  Engineering  Ma- 
terials positions  pay  from  $1,620  to 
$2,600  a  year  and  persons  may  qualify 
in  the  following  optional  branches: 
Steel  hulls,  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
radio.  Although  experience  in  the  in- 
spection or  testing  of  engineering  ma- 
terials in  the  optional  branches  is  re- 
quired, applicants  for  the  junior,  assis- 
tant and  associate  grades  will  not  be 
limited  to  any  specific  optional  branch. 
Substitution  of  mechanical  or  other 
related  types  of  experience,  or  of  ap- 
propriate education,  may  be  made  for 
a  part — or  for  some  grades,  all — of 
this  inspectional  experience.  Except 
for  the  positions  of  junior  inspector 
for  which  the  maximum  age  is  35 
years,  applicants  must  not  have  passed 
their  sixtv-fifth  birthdav. 


Inspector   of   Ship    Construction 

positions  pay  from  $2,000  to  $2,600  a 
year.  There  are  four  optional  branches 
of  inspection:  Electrical,  mechanical, 
steel  hulls,  and  wood  hulls.  E.xperience 
in  testing  or  inspection  construction 
or  installation  work  is  required,  but 
for  a  part — or  for  some  positions,  all 
— of  this  experience  applicants  may 
substitute  mechanical  or  other  related 
types  of  experience,  appropriate  edu- 
cation or  possession  of  a  marine  en- 
gineer's license.  The  maximum  age 
limit  is  65  years. 

The  duties  to  be  performed  by  in- 
spectors of  engineering  materials  and 
ship  construction  involve  testing  and 
inspecting  the  type  of  marine  con- 
struction, or  construction  materials, 
indicated  by  the  optional  branches. 
Inspectors  will  also  read  drawings  and 
interpret  specifications,  as  well  as 
make  inspection  reports  and  conduct 
correspondence. 

The  formal  announcements  give  the 
complete  requirements,  including  the 
specific  types  of  substitutions  that  may 
be  made  for  the  inspectional  experi- 
ence. Persons  who  are  interested  are 
urged  to  apply  for  further  information 
and  application  forms  to  any  first-  or 
second-class  post  office,  or  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 
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by  Daniel  L.  Pratt 


As  of  May  15th 


A  Modern 
Yacht  Shelter 

The  Puget  Sound  customs  district 
has  over  18,000  registered  or  numbered 
small  boats,  being  second  in  this  re- 
spect only  to  New  York.  The  majority 
of  these  designate  their  home  port  as 
Seattle,  and  although  that  city  boasts 
of  a  salt  and  fresh  water  harbor  front 
of  over  1 70  lineal  miles,  so  much  of  this 
is  taken  up  with  commercial  develop- 
ment that  the  problem  of  taking  care 
of  its  small  craft  fleet  is  growing  more 
and  more  acute. 

It  was  because  of  this  latter  fact  that 
O.  D.  Fisher,  prominent  S°attle  floir 
miller,  having  built  a  handsome  new 
j^acht,  conceived  the  idea  of  creating  a 
complete,  modern  covered  yacht  har- 
bor. Today  this  project  is  a  reality,  for 
on  -April  25  the  Marina  Mart,  Inc., 
was  opened  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Lake  Union  within  a  mile  of  Seattle's 
business  center. 

Marina  Mart  occupies  400  feet  of 
waterfront  at  1500  Westlake  Ave. 
North,  one  of  the  arterial  avenues 
leading  north  from  the  business  dis- 
trict. It  consists  of  two  structu'es.  the 
main  building  with  covered  moorings 
behind  it,  with  a  frontage  of  250  feet 
and  three  stories  high,  and  the  Boat 
Sales  Department  building,  50  x  150 
feet,  two  stories  high.  In  front  of  these 
two  structures  is  parking  space  for 
over    400    automobiles.    Behind    are 


sheltered  mooring  spaces  for  52  yachts 
and  open  moorings  for  twelve  more. 

The  main  building  is  a  unique  struc- 
ture not  only  because  of  its  front  ele- 
vation and  central  tower,  all  finished 
in  exterior  Douglas  fir  plywood  and 
painted  white,  but  also  because  its  in- 
terior contains  departments  that  pro- 
vide for  every  possible  need  for  the 
boat  owner.  These  include  a  complete 
grocery  store,  seafood  cafe,  sporting 
good  store,  yacht  clothing  and  furni- 
ture, and  marine  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

In  the  three-day  opening  of  the 
Ma''ina.  starting  on  .April  25.  over 
35.000  people  attended  and  over  40  of 
the  yacht  stalls  were  rented.  There 
was  every  evidence  that  the  Marina 
Mart,  Inc.,  was  an  assured  success. 
Officers  of  the  operating  company  are: 
George  F.  Warren,  president,  and  Roy 
W.  Corbett,  vice  president  and  sales 
manager,  both  well-known  Seattle 
yachtsmen. 

Ships  Launched 
and  New  Keels  Laid 

While  the  grading  crews  have  been 
busy  at  the  Tacoma  plant  of  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.. 
clearing  the  site  for  eight  additional 
ways,  the  fourth  of  the  C-1  type  ships, 
the  M.  S.  Fairweather,  has  been 
launched,  and  is  being  rushed  to  com- 
pletion along  with  her  sister  motor- 
ships.  Cape  Flattery  and  Cape  Cleare. 


The  Cape  Flattery  is  practically  com- 
pleted and  is  scheduled  for  delivery  to 
her  operators,  the  American  Mail 
Line  of  Seattle,  about  June  1.  Cape 
Alava,  the  first  of  the  five  C-ls  com- 
pleted, is  now  in  the  Oriental  service 
of  the  American  Mail. 

^Meanwhile,  the  builders  have  an- 
nounced the  laying  of  Keel  Xo.  o.  first 
of  a  new  series  of  six  C-3  steamers  they 
will  construct.  It  is  understood  that  the 
first  two  of  these  will  be  .Army  carriers, 
single  day's  receipt  since  the  first  of 
the  first  of  the  five  Xavy  tankers  will 
be  started  as  soon  as  the  new  ways  are 
available. 

Voluntary  Cut 
In  Profits 

It  is  not  often  that  a  shipbuilder 
offers  to  share  his  profits  with  the  Gov- 
ernment —  if  he  has  any  —  except 
through  due  processes  of  income  tax.  so 
the  U.  S.  Xavy  was  perhaps  pleasantly 
surprised  when  the  Associated  Ship- 
builders, Inc.,  of  Seattle  recently  of- 
fered an  equitable  settlement  of  profit 
on  the  $1,750,000  contract  for  the  con- 
version of  the  City  of  Xewport  Xews 
into  the  Navy  transport  Fuller.  .After 
the  final  audit  has  been  made,  a  siz- 
able amount  will  be  teturned  to  the 
X'avy  Department. 

The  conversion  job  on  the  Fuller 
was  done  at  the  plant  of  the  Lake 
Union  Drydock  &  Machine  Works, 
Seattle,  which  is  associated  with  the 
Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co. 
in  the  new  Associated  Shipbuilders, 
Inc.  This  company  has  received  orders 
to  build  four  seaplane  tenders  at  a  cost 
of  $18,000,000,  the  construction  of 
which  is  ready  to  start  at  a  new  plant 
on  Harbor  Island. 

First  New 
Minesweeper  Delivered 

The  first  week  in  Alav,  the  first  of 


the  new  minesweepers,  the  U.  S.  S. 
Phoebe,  was  commissioned  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  Navy  by  its  builders,  the 
Western  Boat  Building  Co.  of  Ta- 
coma.  The  vessel  was  accepted  for  the 
Navy  by  its  commanding  officer,  Lieut. 
John  Parish.  .  .  .  Martin  Petrich,  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Boat  Co.,  has  an- 
nounced the  building  of  a  new  plant 
on  the  Tacoma  tidelands  capable  of 
constructing  either  steel  or  wooden 
ships  up  to  250  feet  in  length. 

.'\nother  minesweeper  was  launched 
in  Tacoma  from  the  ways  of  the  Peter- 
son Shipbuilding  Co.,  90  days  after 
contract  was  let  to  John  Breskovich. 

Black  Ball  Adds  To  Its 
Ferry  Fleet 

Puget  Sound  Navigation  Co.  (Black 
Ball  Line)  of  Seattle,  has  made  an- 
other huge  addition  to  its  fleet  by  the 
purchase  of  the  five  remaining  ferries 
of  Southern  Pacific's  Golden  Gate 
fleet,  formerly  operated  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  This  brings  the  total  of 
ferries  purchased  by  this  company  at 
San  Francisco  to  17,  six  having  been 
acquired  in  November,  1937,  six  in 
July,  1940.  All  of  these  latter  boats  are 
now  in  Seattle  with  the  exception  of 
one  of  the  first  six,  wrecked  on  its  way 
up  the  coast  under  tow,  and  another, 
not  considered  desirable  for  Puget 
Sound  service,  sold  to  other  interests. 
Vessels  taken  over  in  the  latest  deal 
are  all  steel  and  steam-operated, 
though  some  of  these  will  probably  be 
converted  to  diesel  later,  in  keeping 
with  the  company  policy.  Vessels  ac- 
quired are:  City  of  Sacramento  and 
Calistoga,  single-end  craft  300  feet  in 
length;  Napa,  single-end,  242  feet 
overall,  and  Shasta  and  San  Mateo, 
each  240  feet  overall,  double-ended. 
At  least  two  of  these  boats  are  needed 
on  Puget  Sound  at  once,  and  disposi- 
tion will  be  announced  of  the  others 
later.  Purchase  of  the  last  five  boats 
makes  a  total  fleet  of  24  ferries,  15  of 
which  are  now  operating,  four  to  be  put 
into  service  within  a  month.  Already, 
opposite  the  fast  ferries  Kalakala  and 
Chippewa,  taking  the  place  of  a 
slower  ferry  that  has  been  on  the  run 
between  Seattle  and  Bremerton,  Black 
Ball  has  put  into  service  the  fast  re- 
modeled Willapa,  formerly  the  Fresno, 
256  feet  long,  which,  with  her  new 
2,900  hp  Busch-Sulzer  diesel,  has  a 
speed  expected  to  equal  the  Kalakala, 
heretofore  considered  the  fastest  in  the 
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country.  Before  this  is  published,  her 
sister  ship  Enetai,  of  equal  speed,  will 
join  her.  These  four  vessels  will  enable 
the  Black  Ball  to  make  thirty  round 
trips  a  day  on  this  important  route. 

Navy  Adds  New  Ferry 
To  Bainbridge  Service 

The  Shain  Manufacturing  Co.'s  yard 
at  Seattle  has  completed  for  the  Navy 
a  new  64-foot  ferry  that  will  operate 
between  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard 
and  the  new  Naval  radio  stations  on 
Bainbridge  Island.  The  boat  will  make 
about  15  mph  with  her  twin  Buda  140 
hp  diesel  engines  and  can  handle  150 
passengers.  Another  deck  can  be  added 
to  the  present  design  should  further 
passenger  travel  be  needed. 

Bulk  Oil 

For  Alaska  Ports 

News  of  very  great  import  to  opera- 
tors of  boats  in  .^ilaska  waters  is  con- 
tained in  the  announcement  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  of  bulk 
delivery  of  oil  to  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  Bering  seaports  and  the  comple- 
tion of  storage  tanks  at  important 
points  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  the 
marine  field  and  of  the  mining,  fishing 
and  other  industries.  First  bargeload 
of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oils  was  on 
its  way  north  on  May  1 .  The  barge  has 
a  capacity  of  320,000  gallons  and  was 
towed  by  the  tug  Edith  Foss.  This  is 
the  first  trip  of  this  kind  ever  made. 

Bulk  storage  tanks  constructed  by 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 
at  central  stations  such  as  Dutch  Har- 
bor, Platinum,  Bethel  and  Nome,  to- 
gether with  a  commercial  barge  deliv- 
ery service  will  bring  bulk  distribution 
to  an  area  that  heretofore  was  depen- 


dent upon  supplies  shipped   in  steel 
drums  and  cases. 

Marine  Shorts 

Despite  the  reduction  in  world  mar- 
kets due  to  the  European  war,  water- 
borne  shipments  of  lumber  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1941  were  962,176,000  feet, 
only  slightly  lower  than   those  of  a 

year  ago. 

-^     -jj-.     -^ 

The  Navy  Department  has  asked 
Congress  for  legislation  officially  es- 
tablishing the  Puget  Sound  Navy  fuel 
depot  at  Orchard  Point  and  Middle 
Point,  near  the  east  entrance  to  Rich 
Passage.  Construction  of  necessary  oil 
storage  facilities,  buildings  and  steel 
and  concrete  piers  was  started  last  fall 
under  an  allotment  of  $1,500,000  and 
under  supervision  of  the  Austin  Co. 

Puget  Sound  tugboats,  fishing  ves- 
sels and  pleasure  craft  have  been  in- 
vited to  the  Young  Men's  Business 
Club  of  Tacoma  to  take  part  in  the 
fourth  annual  water  carnival  to  be 
sponsoredby  them  on  June  15.  Hervey 
Petrich  of  the  Western  Boat  Building 
Co.  is  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
theme  this  year  will  be  Tacoma's  con- 
tribution to  marine  defense. 

The  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  is 
launching  two  new  navy  seaplane  ten- 
ders, the  Barnegat  and  Biscayne,  on 
May  23.  Both  vessels  will  be  commis- 
sioned and  christened  July  3,  but  the 
Barnegat  will  not  be  completed  until 
August  9  and  the  other  vessel  until 
September  15.  They  are  considered  by 
naval  officers  as  the  finest  of  their  type 
ever  built  as  they  include  in  their  de- 
sign and  construction  the  latest  devel- 
opments for  boats  of  their  type.  Due  to 
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the  enormous  volume  of  work  on  hand 
at  Bremerton,  the  pay  roll  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  it  was  estimated  by 
May  1,  13,000  men  were  employed 
there,  not  counting  the  700  men  em- 
ployed as  relief  workers. 

*     *     * 

The  keel  for  the  first  of  a  tieet  of 
9,300-ton  cargo  ships  ordered  by  the 
British  .Admiralty  was  laid  in  April 
at  the  Burrard  Drydock  Co.'s  plant 
at  \'ancouver.  B.  C.  It  was  the  first 
steel  cargo  ship  laid  down  there  in  20 
years.  At  the  same  time  dredges  com- 
menced clearing  a  channel  in  front  of 
four  new  ways  to  be  built  by  the  com- 
pany across  from  the  present  plant. 

*  *  ^: 

The  seagoing  tug  Meteor,  owned  by 
Frank  P.  Williams  of  Seattle,  left  the 
first  week  in  May  with  a  120-foot 
welded  steel  barge  in  tow  for  the  Kus- 
kukwim  River,  Alaska.  The  barge,  de- 
signed by  H.  C.  Hanson,  was  built  by 
the  Reliable  Welding  Works  of  Olym- 
pia  for  the  Rivers  Navigation  Co.  and 
will  haul  oil  to  storage  tanks  along  the 
river  from  Bethel. 

Opening  a  new  freight  service  be- 
tween Seattle,  Cook  Inlet  and  other 
Southwestern  Alaska  ports,  the  newly 
fitted  and  rebuilt  motorship  Western 
Trader  has  gone  into  operation  for  the 
Western  Shipping  Co.,  Pier  4,  Seattle. 
With  new  refrigeration  space  of  270 
tons,  two  new  220  hp  Atlas  diesels,  the 
128-foot  boat  has  a  gross  tonnage  of 
328.  She  was  purchased  some  time  ago 
from  Capt.  Harry  Crosby.  Officers  of 
the  Western  Trading  Co.  are  H.  A. 
Featherstone  of  the  Fruit  Delivery 
Co.,  president;  Wallace  Bailey,  vice 
president  and  manager;  and  Guy 
Fitch,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Short  Shorts 

Austin  Co.  have  started  work  on 
a  $225,000  naval  section  base  on  Ediz 
Hook,  harbor  of  Port  Angeles. 

Oregon  Board  of  Pilot  Commission- 
ers ruled  May  13  that  although  defec- 
tive steering  gear  was  mainly  respon- 
sible for  grounding  and  loss  of  the 
Russian  freighter  Vazlav  Vorovsky, 
negligence  of  Pilot  George  Conway 
also  contributed,  and  suspended  his 
license  for  two  months. 

Congressman  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son  advocates  legislation  to  enable  the 


Xavy  to  sell  naval  equipment  to  the 
Philip|)ine  Commonwealth,  at  least 
enough  to  be  suitable  for  a  small  off- 
shore patrol. 

The  four-masted  steel  bark  Day- 
light, at  one  time  operated  in  the 
coastwise  trade  by  James  Griffiths  & 
Sons,  but  idle  for  a  number  of  years  at 
their  Winslow  yard,  was  towed  north- 
ward recently  by  the  tug  Neptune  to 
be  recommissioned  for  service  of  an 
unannounced  nature.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  largest  sailing 
vessels  ever  built  and  is  351  feet  long. 

The  N.  Y.  K.  motor  liner  Hikawa 
Maru  arriving  at  Seattle  recently  was 
the  first  vessel  of  this  line  for  a  number 
of  years  to  call  at  Port  Angeles  for  in- 
spection and  come  to  Seattle  direct  in- 
stead of  making  Vancouver  first.  The 
quarantine  station  has  been  moved  to 
Port  Angeles  from  Port  Townsend 
during  the  defense  emergency. 

West  Kyska  of  the  .Arrow  Line  ar- 
rived at  Seattle  INIay  3  with  a  1 , 000-ton 
gold  dredge  for  the  American  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  Co.'s  operations  at 
Nome,  Alaska.  The  dredge  was  shipped 
knocked-down  and  will  go  north  on 
one  of  the  Alaska  S.  S.  Co.'s  liners. 

Gateway  City  arrived  on  Puget 
Sound  late  in  May  and  is  now  on  the 
Oriental  run  under  the  .Arrow  Line. 

Shortage  of  ships  may  force  many 
Northwest  lumber  mills  to  close.  Pope 
&  Talbot  and  McCormick  S.  S.  Co. 
have  already  warned  that  if  additional 
ships  are  removed  from  the  inter- 
coastal  service,  production  will  be  cur- 
tailed within  90  days.  Grays  Harbor 
mills  have  already  been  affected,  and 
R.  V.  Stewart,  secretary  of  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Loggers'  Association, 
states  that  large  logging  operations  in 
the  V'ancouver  district  have  been 
closed. 

Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  and  Com- 
mercial Iron  Works  submitted  bids 
May  15  for  repairs  on  the  sabotaged 
Italian  motorship  Leme  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Skagit  River  Navigation  Co.  is 
building  a  new  200-foot  stern-wheeler 
at  Everett  to  be  named  the  Seavern,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  recently  sunk 
Gleaner. 

Personal  Gleanings 

As  part  of  the  observance  of  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Week,  the  Seattle 
Transportation  Club  held  a  special 
luncheon  at  which  E.  V.  lUsey,  mana- 


ger of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, spoke  on  "The  Significance  of 
Our  Foreign  Trade."  .  .  .  Capt.  Law- 
rence Parks  of  the  .Alaska  Transpor- 
tation Co.  is  now  Lieut.  Lawrence 
Parks,  having  been  called  into  service 
as  a  naval  reservist.  .  .  .  Geo.  C.  How- 
ard, until  recently  C  S.  Commercial 
attache  to  Sw'eden,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  Seattle 
Industrial  Traffic  ^Managers'  Associa- 
tion May  13.  .  .  .  Puget  Sound  naval 
reservists  called  for  training  at  San 
Diego  are  making  good,  according  to 
B.  D.  Riley,  manager  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  who  recently  heard 
the  facts  from  his  son  Thomas,  who 
went  south  from  this  district.  .  .  .  Capt. 
Chas.  S.  Carlson,  captain  of  the  steam- 
ship North  Pacific,  when  he  sailed  on 
his  vessel  May  15,  was  on  his  fiftieth 
round  trip  voyage  to  Bethel  and  the 

Kuskoquim  River Capt.  Harry  C. 

Roach,  formerly  of  the  New  York  dis- 
trict of  the  Coast  Guard,  has  arrived 
in  Seattle  to  take  over  duties  here  as 
engineering  captain  for  this  district. 
He  replaces  Capt.  Geo.  W.  David 
who  is  retiring  from  service.  . . .  Seattle 
Traffic  Managers  .Association  have 
elected  new  officers  as  follows:  Van 
Donaldson,  president;  F.  W.  Fuller, 
vice  president;  J.  L.  Young,  secre- 
tary-treasurer; Ralph  Turman,  K.  A. 
Knudson  and  F.  G.  Frederick,  trus- 
tees. .  .  .  Harry  W.  Hitchcock,  rep- 
resentative of  0PM,  Washington. 
D.  C,  spent  last  month  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area  on  an  inspection  tour.  .  .  . 
Lieut.  Commander  M.  P.  Jensen, 
formerly  a  resident  of  Seattle,  has 
been  designated  by  the  Coast  Guard  as 
port  captain  for  the  Oregon  waters. . . . 
Commander  C.  W.  Eshom,  who  has 
been  traffic  manager  for  the  Blue  Star 
Line  in  Seattle  since  1929.  has  been 
ordered  to  active  service  in  command 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Tatoosh,  which  will 
soon  be  commissioned  at  Bremerton  as 
a  Navy  supply,  repair  and  patrol  ship. 
.  .  .  Dietrich  Schmitz,  president  of  the 
Washington  Mutual  Savings  Bank  of 
Seattle  and  a  prominent  yachtsman, 
represented  Governor  Langlie  of  Wash- 
ington at  the  launching  of  the  mighty 
35.000-ton  battleship  Washington  at 
Philadelphia. 
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Gambling  Ship  To  Be 
Six  Master 

In  the  last  issue  it  was  reported 
that  the  gambling  barge  Rex,  now 
being  stripped  of  her  ungainly  deck 
house  at  Newport  Beach,  is  to  be  con- 
verted to  a  five  masted  schooner.  The 
owners  have  now  decided  to  add  an- 
other mast,  thus  reducing  the  indi- 
vidual sail  area  for  easier  handling, 
and  rig  her  with  all  jib  headed  sails 
to  eliminate  all  gaffs,  peak  halliards 
and  other  top  hamper.  A  seventy-six 
foot  yard  on  the  foremast  will  carry  a 
three  cornered  "Raffy"  sail  eighty- 
five  feet  in  height  and  having  a  single 
tack  amidships.  The  halliards  on  each 
mast  will  run  over  the  top  of  the  mast 
and  will  be  a  single  wire  pennant  led 
to  a  crab  winch  bolted  to  the  mast  at 
the  deck.  The  hoist  of  these  sails  will 
approximate  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet.  To  the  best  knowledge  of  the 
writer  there  is  only  one  other  six- 
masted  schooner  afloat  today. 

As  the  Kenil worth,  a  four  masted 
bark,  this  ship  could  log  a  good  325 
miles  in  a  day's  run.  After  a  fire  in 
1889  at  San  Francisco  she  was  bought 
by  Arthur  Sewall  of  Bath,  ^Maine,  and 
was  rebuilt  as  a  four  masted  bark.  She 
continued  to  make  fast  passages  and 
on  her  first  voyage  for  Sewall  Capt. 
J.  G.  Baker  wrote  to  the  owners — • 
"She  drags  no  dead  water  and  leaves 
it  clean.  Makes  little  or  no  fuss  about 
it."  She  was  consistently  the  fastest  of 
the  Sewall  fleet  and  could  easily  out- 
run the  Bath  built  Dirigo,  Erskine  M. 
Phelps,  William  P.  Frye,  Edward 
Sewall  and  others. 

When  she  passed  to  the  Alaska 
Packers  and  became  the  Star  of  Scot- 
land, despite  the  weight  of  her  years, 
she  hurdled  the  horizons  at  a  record 
clip  and  her  run  of  7  days  23  hours 
from  Karluk,  Alaska,  to  San  Francisco 


stands  unequaled  today.  The  name 
Rex,  under  which  she  never  made  a 
passage,  is  to  be  painted  out  and  as 
Star  of  Scotland  she  will  again  take  to 
the  seas. 

Log  Rafts  To  Be 
Curtailed 

Following  a  practice  started  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  Benson  Lumber 
Company  of  San  Diego  will  ship  logs 
in  rafts  down  the  coast  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River  but  in  curtailed  num- 
bers. It  was  planned  to  send  five  of  the 
900  foot  rafts,  each  containing  5,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber,  down  the  coast  this 
year  but  the  mounting  cost  of  logs 
and  the  uncertain  outlook  for  the 
lumber  market  in  1942  has  caused  a 
reduction  to  three  such  rafts.  Two  of 
the  three  rafts  have  been  built  on  the 
cradle  at  Kathlamet,  W^ashington,  and 
are  ready  for  sea  while  the  third  is 
being  assembled.  The  tow  down  the 
coast  will  be  made  by  one  of  the  big 
Red  Stack  tugs  of  San  Francisco,  a 
voyage  which  requires  from  two  to 
three  weeks. 

The  Benson  Lumber  Company,  op- 
erating the  only  saw  mill  in  San  Diego, 
have  sent  118  such  log  rafts  out  of  the 
Columbia  River  in  the  twenty-five 
years  since  they  originated  the  prac- 
tice and  in  that  time  have  lost  only 
three,  two  by  storms  and  one  by  fire, 
and  of  these  three  a  good  part  was 
eventually  salvaged.  Logs  rafted  down 
during  1941  will  not  be  sawn  until 
1942  hence  they  are  a  gamble  in  lum- 
ber futures.  The  first  of  the  three  1941 
rafts  will  leave  the  Columbia  River 
about  July  1 . 

San  Diego  Lumber  Receipts 
Break  Records 

In  the  shipping  of  lumber  to  our 
farthest  south  Pacific  Port  there  has 
been  no  slackening  of  pace  and   to 


May  1  a  record  total  in  excess  of  53 
million  board  feet  have  been  dumped 
on  the  over-burdened  docks  and  scat- 
tered on  the  city's  waterfront  boule- 
vard. In  one  day,  April  22,  the  steam 
schooners  W.  R.  Chamberlin  and  the 
Oliver  Olson  struggled  into  port  with  a 
total  of  4,650,000  feet,  the  largest 
single  day's  receipt  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  The  masters  of  these  vessels 
reported  a  scarcity  of  bottoms  to 
handle  the  lumber  waiting  shipment 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  South- 
ern California  and  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

What's  In  a  Name? 

The  LTnited  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  a  few  more  strings  to  tie 
to  ship  sale  contracts  and  the  latest 
rumor  is  that  something  is  going  to  be 
done  about  it.  Witness  the  case  of  the 
well  known  Quaker  Line  freighter 
San  Bernardino  which  Capt.  Nelson 
piloted  frequently  into  Pacific  Coast 
ports.  During  1940  she  was  sold  to  a 
Panama  company  which  flourished 
under  the  name  of  La  Compania  de 
Navigacion  la  Interoceana,  S.  A.,  who 
dubbed  her  "Atlantico."  Then  she 
vanished  from  the  ken  of  coast  ship- 
ping men  until  December  1940  when 
she  nosed  her  way  into  the  port  of 
Osaka  and  shed  completely  the  cum- 
bersome and  unrepeatable  Panaman- 
ian company  name.  Hoisting  the  house 
flag  of  Mitsui  and  Company  and  tak- 
ing a  crew  of  obsequious  Japanese  she 
entered  service  for  the  Islands  of  the 
Rising  Sun.  To  cap  the  situation,  if 
you  will  look  into  your  Lloyd's  Regis- 
ter you  will  find  that  she  was  built 
during  1920  as  the  West  Jappa. 

San  Diego  Harbor 
Developments 

In  spite  of  the  unprecedented  pres- 
sure of  detail  work  loaded  onto  the 
Harbor  Commission,  thev  are  to  be 
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commended  for  their  steady  efforts  to 
rearrange  the  jumble  of  canneries,  air- 
ports, boat  yards,  municipal  buildings, 
docks  and  waterside  restaurants  which 
hamper  the  extension  of  harbor  de- 
velopment toward  the  Greater  Port  of 
the  future.  Present  emergency  work, 
although  time  consuming,  is  no  barrier 
to  their  vision  of  the  days  to  come,  and 
gradually  they  are  working  out,  with 
plant  owners,  plans  to  reloca'te  in-j 
dustries  in  new  industrial  areas. 

The  latest  move  is  the  signing  of  a 
lease  on  four  and  a  half  acres  of  land 
at  the  foot  of  Schley  Street  to  the 
California  Packing  Corporation.  Here 
an  ultramodern  tuna  cannery  w-ill  be 
erected.  The  first  unit,  to  cost  an 
estimated  $750,000,  will  be  started 
in  the  immediate  future.  This  will  be 
the  first  of  the  big  packing  plants  to 
move  to  the  south  bay  area  designated 
for  such  use  by  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sion. The  present  'Calpac"  plant  is 
wedged  in  among  aircraft  factories 
on  the  Lindbergh  Field  area  where 
space  for  aircraft  service  and  plants 
is  at  a  premium.  The  Harbor  plans 
feature  the  eventual  removal  of  all 
the  fish  canneries  to  the  Schley  Street 
area.  Here  the  Tuna  Clipper  fleet  can 
be  unloaded  and  serviced  to  better 
advantage, 

Norwegian  Trawler 
in  San  Pedro 

Twenty-five  thousand  miles  is  a  long 
way  to  go  for  fish,  but  such  was  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  little  70  foot 
Norwegian  trawler  Kaare  II  which, 
with  a  crew  of  eight,  arrived  at  San 
Pedro  April  18.  The  master,  Capt. 
Ottar  Xovik,  saw  the  futility  of  re- 
maining in  Norway  to  face  the  loss  of 
of  their  boat  to  the  invading  Germans 
and  a  future  of  impoverished  bondage. 
Therefore  they  swiftly  loaded  her  with 
fuel  and  provisions  and  headed  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
As  they  considered  there  were  too 
many  fishermen  in  the  North  Atlantic 
they  chose  the  long  run  to  the  Pacific 
and  will  fish  in  the  waters  off  British 
Columbia.  Prophetically,  Capt.  Novik 
said,  "When  the  war  is  over  we  sail 
back  to  Norway." 

Yard  Notes 

Immediately  after  launching  the 
mine  sweeper   Ruff  at  seven   in  the 


evening,  April  2S,  the  ^Nlartinolich 
Shipyard  at  San  Diego  laid  the  keels 
for  two  large  tuna  boats.  The  first  to 
be  laid  down  was  for  a  103  foot  clipper 
to  the  order  of  Manuel  Madruga  and 
will  cost  an  estimated  $140,000.  The 
second  keel  was  for  Andrew  Castag- 
nola  for  a  tuna  clipper  to  cost  $225,- 
000.  This  yard  has  another  contract 
for  a  103  footer  for  Frank  Perry,  to 
cost  $140,000,  the  keel  of  which  will 
be  laid  in  June. 


At  the  Campbell  Yard,  San  Diego, 
the  66  foot  Madalyn  R.  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. Building  at  a  cost  of  $55,- 
000  she  will  carry  75  tons  of  fish. 
Owners  are  Rocco  Parmigiani,  Serafino 
Parmigiani,  Jay  IMellusi  and  Serafino 
Romani.  The  keel  for  a  128  foot  tuna 
clipper  of  the  all-brine  type  to  be 
powered  with  a  supercharged  450  hp 
engine  was  laid  recently  for  G.  Vat- 
tuone  and  Sons  and  will  cost  $210,- 


000.  Another  keel  for  an  all-brine  tuna 
boat  for  Antonio  J.  Tavares  and  M. 
Ferriera  was  laid  about  the  same  time. 
The  latter  will  be  a  1 10  footer  and  will 
cost  $175,000.  Capacity  will  be  125 
tons. 

The  San  Diego  Marine  Construc- 
tion Company  is  preparing  to  lay  keels 
for  four  minesweepers  for  the  Navy  to 
cost  $337,500  each. 

The  Harbor  Boat  Works  is  busy 
with  repair  work  on  the  commercial 
fishing  boats  and  has  the  new  80  foot 
IVIexican  Patrol  boat  well  in  frame. 

The  clipper  City  of  San  Diego  is 
being  converted  to  an  all-brine  boat 
at  the  Campbell  yard  and  is  having 
new  bait  boxes  and  a  new  after  deck 
added  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $40,000. 

*     *     * 

The  big  steel  Santa  Cruz  is  being 
rebuilt  for  Joe  Medina  and  has  been 
stripped  down  to  the  bare  hull.  New 
steel  upper  works  are  being  added, 
new  refrigerating  machinery  for  the 
all-brine  system  installed  together 
with  two  new  75  kw  Union  Diesel 
generator  sets. 


After  long  idleness,  after  a  disaster 
in  southern  waters  where  she  went 
ashore  and  wrecked,  the  San  Rafael 
is  being  rebuilt  and  machinery  over- 
hauled at  the  San  Diego  Marine  Con- 
struction Company.  She  will  be  re- 
named and  will  return  to  tuna  fishing 
for  Van  Camp  under  the  name  of 
America. 


A  typical  Suit  Diego-built  tuna  clipper,  the  Azorcana.  She  is  liO.4  feet  toiig  l>y  JSi.6  beam 
by  1 } .2  depth  and  poivered  uith  a  600  bhp  diesel 
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ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS 

I_INTRODUCTORY 


This  subject  is  one  not  usually  at- 
tempted by  operating  engineers  al- 
though one  of  the  most  important  ones 
in  engineering  colleges.  In  the  past,  the 
marine  engineer  has  had  little  oppor- 
tunity or  little  need  to  study  the  theory 
of  heat.  He  has  had  to  accept  the  state- 
ments of  designers  that  raising  pres- 
sure increases  efficiency  without  any 
reasonable  explanations.  If  questioned 
further,  a  long  string  of  mathematical 
expressions  would  be  the  answer  and 
the  subject  has  been  a  locked  compart- 
ment open  to  only  a  chosen  few. 

The  subject  is  being  taught  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission Schools  for  marine  engineers. 
It  is  exceedingly  bewildering  unless 
approached  from  the  firm  groundwork 
of  a  few  fundamentals,  and  unless  care 
is  taken  to  present  a  broad  overall 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject  and  its 
importance  first. 

In  the  ensuing  rather  extended  se- 
ries of  articles,  "The  Chief"  will  at- 
tempt to  present  this  subject.  If  the 
reader  will  give  time  and  patience  to 
follow  and  thereby  perceives  only  a 
part  of  the  beauty,  the  absorbing  in- 
terest, the  all-embracing  nature  and 
throbbing  vitality  of  this  subject,  he 
will  find  his  time  well  spent,  his  curi- 
osity vastly  enlarged  and  his  knowl- 


edge of  engineering  tied-up  into  a  com- 
mon fabric  immensely  stronger  and 
useful. 

First,  the  word  itself:  Translated 
into  simple  English  it  means  heat  ac- 
tivities or  heat  energies,  and  it  is  not 
quite  so  terrifying  when  you  think  of 
those  easily  understood  words. 


Widih   cff  Flov/  Channel 
in  this  diaqram    is 
Proportional    to 

Heat  -flow  rate 


An  experienced  engineer  without 
knowledge  of  thermodynamics  can 
give  his  teacher  a  very  bad  time  with 
questions.  To  illustrate  this  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  consider  the 
following  argument  which  might  take 
place,  and  note  how  reasonable  yet 
wrong  the  engineer  is. 

Engineer:  "But  why  heat  the  feed 
water  from  steam  deliberately  drawn 
out  of  the  turbine?  I  can  understand 
using  waste  heat  in  stack  or  auxiliarv 
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exhaust  but  not  useable  steam  from 
turbine." 

Teacher:  "Well,  by  letting  the  steam 
do  some  work  in  turbine  then  taking 
out  for  heating,  we  get  more  efficiency."' 
Kngineer:  "That  is  just  trading  pen- 
nies. Heat  is  heat.  Once  we  have  the 
steam  why  not  let  it  do  its  work  com- 
pletely in  the  turbine  and  use  real  fire 
or  boiler  surface  to  heat  the  water?  We 
have  to  heat  it.  why  not  directly  in- 
stead of  around  about  with  all  the  e.\- 
tra  heat  exchangers  and  piping?" 

Teacher:  "\\'ell,  you  see.  in  thermo- 
dynamics we  learn  about  the  regenera- 
tive cycle  where  increase  in  entropy.  . .'' 
Engineer:  ".Aw,  just  forget  it!  But 
tell  me  this.  Why  go  to  expense  of  high 
pressure?  Don't  just  tell  me  it  increases 
efficiency!  That's  the  rubber  stamp 
answer.  I  think  I  can  show  you  where 
you  lose  efficiency.  Now.  look.  It's  the 
most  steam  from  the  pound  of  oil  we 
want.  That  is  boiler  efficiency.  From 
the  steam  tables  you  w-ill  find  that  the 
higher  pressure  takes  more  heat  per 
pound  of  steam.  .At  165  lbs.  there  are 
1195  Btu  of  heat  in  the  steam,  while  at 
470  lbs.  there  is  1204  Btu.  Thus,  we 
get  less  steam  for  a  barrel  of  oil  at  high 
pressures.  You  can  design  the  turbine 
or  engine  for  either  pressure." 

Teacher:  ''Xo.  It's  more  heat  w'e 
want  at  a  higher  temperature." 

Engineer:  "Well,  look,  why  go  to  the 
real  high  pressures,  because  there  a 
pound  of  steam  at  say  1485  lbs.  has 
only  1170  Btu.  And  if  it's  more  tem- 
perature you  want,  why  not  stay  down 
to  a  reasonable  pressure  and  just  super- 
heat, say  at  165  lbs.  and  900°  F.?  That 
would  simplify  boilers." 

Teacher:  "We  could  then  only  ex- 
pand to  a  lower  temperature  and  would 
have  dry  steam  in  the  exhaust,  perhaps 
superheated.  " 

Engineer:  "Well,  you  w^ant  that, 
don't  you?  We  only  condense  in  the 
condenser,  anyway.  I  thought  they 
wanted  dry  steam  in  the  turbines." 

Teacher:  "You  see,  the  temperature 
— entropy  diagram  shows  that  we 
waste  more  heat  that  way.  Now  look 
at  this  mollier  diagram.  In  thermody- 
namics we  learn  ..." 

Engineer:  "Aw,  just  forget  it!  You 
say  the  efficiency  of  a  good  marine 
plant  may  be  as  high  as  25%.  That 
must  be  wrong.  The  boiler,  by  your 
own  statement,  is  859c,  the  turbine 


709r  ;  this  makes,  by  multiplying  like 
you  told  me,  595^%.  Where  can  you 
get  an  overall  efficiency  of  as  low  as 
25^^f  ?  There  is  no  loss  in  the  condenser 
or  very  little.  The  steam  and  vapor  of 
the  exhaust  of  a  good  turbine  is  as  cool 
as  the  palm  of  your  hand,  would  not 
make  a  good  shower  bath.  There  is 
very  little  loss  of  heat  there." 

Teacher:  "On  the  contrary,  there  is 
a  tremendous  loss  in  the  exhaust  and 
condenser.  Now,  look  at  this  curve. 
You  see  where  this  increase  in  entropy 
increases  the  area  under  the  curve." — 

Engineer:  "Aw,  just  forget  it!  If  you 
have  to  know  thermodynamics  to  run 
these  engines.  I'll  just  go  back  to  pass- 
ing coal — if  there  are  any  more  coal- 
burners." 

Teacher:  "Not  at  all.  But  you  have 
more  than  the  normal  intelligence  and 


Engineers'  Licenses  for  April 

SEATTLE 
Name  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

W.  J.  Cecchi.  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

L.  E.  Walker,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

D.  W.  Williams.  2nd  Asst. .  .  SS,  any  GT  RG 

C.  C.  Jones,  3d  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

J.  E.  Gilden,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

SAN  PEDRO 

W.  C.  Horner.  1st  Asst SS.  any  GT  RG 

J.  R.  Longbucco.  2nd  Asst...SS.  any  GT  RG 

D.  G.  MacDonald.  2nd  Asst.  SS,  any  GT  RG 

C.  B.  Bailey,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

L.  Q.  Sims,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

O.  E.  Hitchcock,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

G.  H.  Mittan,  2nd  Asst MS,  any  GT  O 

L.  W.  Hunniecutt,  1st  Asst.SS,  any  GT  RG 

H.  L.  MoUenkopf,  1st  Asst. .  SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  M.  Hamby,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

G.  A.  Robinson,  2nd  Asst..  .  SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  M.  Keimel,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

C.  R.  Page,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

A.  J.  Sammons,  Sr.,  3d  Asst.  SS,  any  GT  O 

E.  A.  Wilson,  3d  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

W.  F.  Sauerbier,  Chief MS,  750  GT  O 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

A.  C.  Allen,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

C.  G.  Hansen,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

W.  R.  Watler,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  J.  Cowell,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

J.  A.  Sherson,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

H.  E.  Morgan,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  P.  Huber,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

F.  A.  Cullen,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  P.  Brady,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  P.  Kelliher,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  E.  Roberts,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  W.  Johnson,  2nd  Asst..  .  .SS,  any  GT  O 

H.  L.  Rogers,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

H.  L.  Kubel,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

L.  H.  Erickson,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

O.  G.  Rutherford,  3d  Asst..    SS,  any  GT  O 

L.  A.  Heller,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

W.  L.  Russon,  Jr.,  3d  Asst..    SS.  any  GT  O 

M.  P.  Locke,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

E.  J.  Wells,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

W.  J.  Rockstroh,  3d  Asst..  .SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  M.  Wimer,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

H.  A.  Doell,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

L  Singman,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

B.  T.  Ross,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  L.  Peck,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

J.  G.  O'Donnell,  3d  Asst..    SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  M.  Elden,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

J.  H.  Schwab.  3d  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

H.  E.  McConnell.  3d  Asst..  .  SS.  any  GT  O 

C.  H.  Gatter.  3d  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

C.  V.  Kelley,  3d  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

Fred    Bangs,    Chief MS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  H.  Hudson,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

C.  Taylor,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

F.  C.  Maguire,  2nd  Asst..  .  .MS,  any  GT  O 
M.  G.  Spenser,  2nd  Asst..  ..MS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations:  SS  is  steamship;  MS  is  motor- 
ship;  GT  is  gross  tonnage;  O  is  original  license; 
RG  is  raise  of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for 
ocean  service. 


thus  have  an  unsatisfied  curiosity 
about  the  reasons  for  all  the  things  you 
see  about  you.  You  have  read  a  good 
deal  and  have  accumulated  w'hat  might 
be  called  a  dangerous  amount  of  knowl- 
edge. You  have  gone  so  far  now  with 
your  reading  that  you  simply  must 
enter  the  broad  realm  of  thermody- 
namics and  find  the  answers  there  to  all 
your  questions.  Then  you  can  clear  up 
that  Junior  on  your  watch  who  took 
the  subject  in  school  but  without  prac- 
tical experience  is  all  muddled  up." 

Thermodynamics  is  the  science  of 
the  interrelation  between  energy  and 
heat  and  the  quantitative  interchange- 
ability.  Engineering  textbooks  intro- 
duce the  first,  second  and  third  laws  as 
formulated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the 
laws  of  gas  expansions,  heat,  work, 
power,  reversible  and  irreversible  cy- 
cles, adiabatic  and  isothermal  expan- 
sions and  much  mathematics. 

"The  Chief"  will  attempt  the  subject 
using  curves  instead  of  formulas  and 
descriptive  illustrations  with  simple 
explanations. 

The  overall  problem  is  to  obtain  the 
most  motive  power  from  whatever 
source  of  energy  is  available  and  prac- 
tical and  at  as  high  an  efficiency  as  pos- 
sible. The  efficiency  of  conversion  is 
the  energy  given  to  us  by  nature  di- 
vided into  the  energy  we  convert  into 
motive  power. 

In  spite  of  the  scientific  and  engi- 
neering ability  of  mankind,  he  has 
found  and  admitted  that  he  cannot 
create  or  destroy  energy.  It  is  his  heri- 
tage from  Mother  Nature  only. 

All  the  energy  known  to  man  comes 
from  the  sun.  as  radiant  heat  and  light, 
except  infinitesimal  amounts  which 
come  from  the  tides  and  other  cosmic 
influences.  The  sun's  energy,  how'ever, 
must  be  used  as  it  is  given  off,  other- 
wise its  availability  is  forever  lost  to 
men.  Fortunately,  the  earth,  with  its 
abundance,  has  a  way  of  locking  up 
and  storing  the  availability  of  the  sun's 
energy  and  holding  it  for  man's  use, 
provided  he  finds  the  key  to  the  store- 
house. 

This  vast  store  of  locked-up  avail- 
able energy  is  the  hydrocarbons  found 
everywhere  and  called  fuel. 

Through  a  still  not-understood  pro- 
cess, the  chlorophyll  of  plant  life  has 
the  property  of  combining  the  sun's 
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radiant  energy  with  carbon-dioxide  of 
the  air,  and  hydrogen  of  water  to  form 
a  hydrocarbon  which  is  the  wood-like 
fiber  of  all  plants.  In  past  ages,  vast 
amounts  of  this  fiber  have  been  trans- 
formed into  coal  through  decomposi- 
tion away  from  oxygen  and  subjection 
to  great  pressure  and  temperature  over 
long  periods. 

Supplementing  this  process  is  the 
plant-eating  organism  of  the  animal 
kingdom  or  under-water  life  which 
builds  its  bodies  from  hydrocarbons, 
then  die,  decompose  and  with  pressure, 
temperature  and  time  we  have  oil. 

Thus,  fuel  is  stored  up  for  us  in 
quantities,  the  limits  of  which  we  know 
little.  Oil  is  said  to  be  in  sight  for  50 
to  100  years,  but  war  may  rob  our  de- 
scendants of  this  wonderful  gift.  Coal 
has  been  surveyed  to  last  us  for  1000 
years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  people 
in  succeeding  generations  will  find  a 
way  to  convert  plant  life  to  oil  quickly 
without  the  intervening  millions  of 
years. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  engineers 
should  strive  to  make  the  fuel  last 
longer,  and  particularly  where  it  is 
used  on  a  ship  or  moving  engine  and 
must  be  carried.  Furthermore,  the  ad- 
vantage lies  with  fuels  carrying  the 
most  energy  per  pound  or  per  ton. 

]\Ian's  success  in  converting  the 
energy  of  fuel  into  motive  power  is  not 
nattering.  He  early  learned  to  use  the 


key  to  the  stored-up  energy  by  apply- 
ing fire  and  through  combustion  (ox- 
ydization)  released  the  energy  at  con- 
trolled rates  ( except  in  explosions  and 
conflagrations).  He  is  able  to  convert 
to  usefulness  a  surprisingly  small 
amount  of  the  stored  energy.  For  ex- 
ample, consider  the  adjoining  table  of 
efficiency.  Here  the  efficiency  in  per 
cent  is  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  power 
output  divided  by  the  heat  input. 

Thermal  Efficiency  of  Several 
Engines 

Per  cent 

Efficient         Type  of  Engine 
5-10     Noncondensing  steam  locomo- 
tives. 


The  illustrations  on  this  page  are  from  I'iews  taken  in  the  engine  room  of  a  modern  American 
steamer  ivith  cross  compound,  double  reduction  geared  turbines 


10-15     Condensing  steam  small  plants. 

1 5-20     Condensing  marine  steam. 

20-25     Condensing    large    stationary 
steam  plant. 

25-30     Very  high  pressure,  very  large 
modern  turbine  plants. 

30-35     Ordinary  diesel  marine  plant. 

35-40     Mercury-steam    plant.    Good 
diesel  plant. 

40-45     Diesel  plant  using  all  waste 
heat.  Best. 

45-50     ?  ?  ? 

50-80     Will  the  future  fill  in  this  gap? 

Some  idea  of  where  the  losses  go  and 
the  relative  amounts  may  be  had  from 
the  accompanying  figure  where  the 
heat  input  at  the  top  moves  downward 
and  is  diverted  and  lost  leaving  only 
M  for  the  turbine  output.  The  width 
of  the  flow  channel  is  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  heat  or  rate  of  heat  flow 
or  its  equivalent. 

Note  that  the  condenser  takes  away 
much  more  than  the  engine  does.  Even 
the  stack  throws  away  more  than  goes 
out  on  the  propeller. 

Questions  and  arguments  on  this 
subject  are  particularh'  welcome  at  this 
time. 

In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  suc- 
ceeding articles,  it  is  suggested  that 
these  early  sections  be  carefully  studied 
until  understood  and  then  saved  for 
future  reference. 
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Questions  Welcomed.  Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific  Marine  Review^,  5  00  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


Wire  Rope 


I — TYPES  AND  CARE 


QUESTION 
How  is  wire  rope  made? 

ANSWER 

The  wire  ropes  used  in  ship  work  are 
all  of  the  round-stranded  type.  That  is, 
they  are  made  up  of  strands  of  wire 
twisted  around  a  core  which  is  usually 
hemp.  The  strand  is  the  wire  rope  con- 
struction unit.  In  the  commercial  wire 
ropes  the  strand  consists  of  4,  7,  12,  19, 
37,  61  or  91  wires  twisted  together. 
There  are  several  types  of  strand  con- 
struction as,  for  example,  in  19  wire 
strands  we  may  have: 

(1)  Common  construction  using  19 
w^ires  all  the  same  size. 

(2)  Warrington  (3-size  wire)  con- 
struction in  which  seven  wires  of  uni- 
form size  are  surrounded  by  12  wires 
alternately  large  and  small  size;  this 
construction  increases  the  metal  area 
and  the  strength  by  approximately  ten 
per  cent  without  loss  of  flexibility. 

(3)  Seale construction  (3-sizewire) 
uses  a  large  center  wire  with  a  layer  of 
nine  smaller  wires  and  an  outside  layer 
of  nine  larger  wires.  This  gives  a  rope 
of  greater  stiffness  than  the  other  two 
types  of  construction  and  has  only  a 
limited  application. 

Warrington  construction  is  used  in 
the  great  majority  of  hoisting  or  haul- 
ing applications. 


DecK  Officers'  Licenses  for  April 

SEATTLE 

Name  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

H.   R.   Sterner,  Master SS,  any  GT  RG 

G.  G.  Roberts,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

B.  Shaw,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

L.  Jorgensen,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

H.  A.  Kitchel,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

P.  H.  Odsen,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

T.  J.  Poole,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

C.  A.  Rood,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

SAN  PEDRO 

D.  Shippee,   Master SS,  any  GT  RG 

L.  W.  E.  Blanc,  2nd  Mate.  . .  SS,  any  GT  O 

C.  E.  Haas,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

H.  L.  Howser.  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

T.  A.  Currie,  2nd  Mate SS,  7500  GT  O 

E.  F.  Maxwell,  2nd  Mate.  ..SS,  any  GT  RG 

A.  W.  Nelson,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

T.  W.  Steggall,  3d  Mate.  . .  .SS,  any  GT  O 

PORTLAND 
W.R.Wilson,  2ndMate....SS&MS,anyGT    RG 
L.  L.  Beasley,  3d  Mate SS  &  MS,  any  GT    O 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

S.   Elliot,  Master SS.  any  GT  RG 

A.    Young,   Master SS,  any  GT  RG 

P.  F.  Meyer,  Master SS,  any  GT  RG 

K.  B.  Lawrence,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  M.  Strangland,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

A.  Witmer,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  W.  Walton,  2nd  Mate.  .   SS,  any  GT  RG 

H.  S.  Littlefair,  2nd  Mate.  .  .SS,  any  GT  RG 

E.  N.  Kettenhofen,  3d  Mate.SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  C.  Treanor,  Jr.,  3d  Mate.SS,  any  GT  O 

H.  L.  Motes,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  L.  Bradford,  3d  M.ite SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  E.  Donaldson,  3d  Mate.  .  .SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  A.  Murry,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

J.  N.  Jensen,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

K.  R.  Morrison,  3d  Mate.  . .  SS,  any  GT  O 

N.  F.  Main,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

Z.  A.  Gwartney,  3d  Mate.  .  .  .SS,  any  CiT  O 

G.  W.  Prada,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

W.  C.  Weldon,  3d  Mate.  .  .  .  SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  W.  Newman,  3d  Mate.  ..SS,  any  GT  O 

P.  R.  Haertel,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  T.  Cavins,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

\.  \.  Carter,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

K.  C.  Shaffer,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  P.  Calou,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations :  SS  is  steamship ;  MS  is  motor- 
ship  ;  CiT  is  gross  tonnage ;  O  is  original  license : 
RG  is  raise  of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for 
ocean  service. 


QUESTION 
What  is  meant  by  "lay"  in  w^ire 
rope? 

ANSWER 

The  manner  in  which  the  strands  are 
wound  around  the  central  core  is  called 
lay.  If  the  strands  are  twisted  to  the 
right,  the  rope  is  called  a  right  lay.  If 
they  twist  to  the  left,  it  is  left  lay. 

The  strands  are  usually  laid  into  the 
rope  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  twist 
of  the  wires  in  the  strand.  Such  rope  is 
called  regular  or  common  lay. 

When  the  wires  in  the  strand  and  the 
strands  in  the  rope  twist  in  the  same 
direction,  the  result  is  called  lang-lay 
rope. 


QUESTION 
How^  should  ^vire  rope  bt 
good  condition? 


kept 


ANSWER 

Wire  rope  should  not  be  coiled  or 
uncoiled  like  Manila  rope.  If  received 
in  a  coil,  one  end  should  be  held  and 
the  coil  rolled  along  the  deck  like  a 
hoofi  until  the  wire  rope  is  laid  out  and 
straightened.  Then  it  should  be  reeved 
through  the  sheaves,  or  onto  the  drum 
of  a  winch  or  fastened  into  the  stand- 
ing rigging,  according  to  the  use  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

Practically  all  wire  rope  used  at  .sea 
is  galvanized  to  protect  it  against  rust. 
However,  all  wire  rope,  galvanized  or 
jilain,  must  be  treated  at  regular  inter- 
vals with  a  proper  lubricant  to  keej) 
them  pliable  and  to  jirevent  wear  be- 
tween strands  and  between   wires  in 
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the  strands.  Any  of  the  engineering 
salesmen  of  the  oil  corporations  can 
give  you  good  recommendations  on  oils 
especially  compounded  for  wire  rope 
service. 

Before  a  wire  rope  is  cut,  servings  of 
seizing  wire  should  be  put  on  the  rope 
at  each  side  of  the  proposed  cut.  These 
must  be  of  sufficient  strength  and  tight- 
ness to  hold  the  strands  securely  in 
place,  otherwise  one  strand  on  each 
side  is  sure  to  work  back;  and  when 
subsequently  a  load  is  taken  by  the 
rope,  that  strand  will  not  bear  its  full 
share  and  the  others  will  be  over- 
loaded. 

QUESTION 
Why  are  fairleaders  used? 

ANSWER 

Fairleaders  are  very  necessary  in  the 
proper  use  of  wire  rope,  especially  on 
board  ship  where  the  pull  on  the  rope 
by  winch  drum,  capstan  or  gypsy  is  al- 
most always  in  a  direction  more  or  less 
different  than  the  direction  of  move- 
ment desired.  Fairleaders  are  used  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  rope  pull 
with  the  least  possible  friction  and 
rope  wear. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  sheaves 
of  fairleaders  be  of  ample  size  and  that 
the  fairleaders  be  so  placed  that  the 
rope  from  drum  to  fairleader  has  the 
least  possible  average  angle  as  it  pro- 
gresses from  one  side  of  drum  to  the 
other.  In  other  words,  the  lead  from 
drum  to  first  fairleader  sheave  should 
be  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  entrance 
of  rope  to  sheave  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  a  line  perpendicular  to 


A  diagram  showing  hoiv 
to  use  the  fist  and  index 
finger  as  guides  in  reev- 
ing rope  onto  a  smooth 
drum 
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the  drum  axle  at  the  center  of  drum 
face. 

QUESTION 
How  should  rope  be  reeved  onto 
the  smooth  drum  of  a  winch  so  that 
the  rope  w^ill  hug  the  drum  tightly 
and  also  each  turn  ^11  w^rap  tightly 
against  the  preceding  turn? 

ANSWER 

This  is  an  important  question,  be- 
cause both  Manila  and  wire  rope  can 
very  quickly  become  badly  damaged 
and  practically  useless  if  they  are  im- 
properly rove  onto  a  smooth  drum. 
There  is  an  old  rule  for  proper  proce- 
dure that  is  somewhat  complicated  and 
rather  hard  to  remember  with  accur- 
racy.  Here  it  is: 

"When  a  right-lay  rope  is  being  un- 
derwound  on  the  drum  (which  is  to 
say,  it  leads  from  the  bottom  of  the 
drum)  start  it  from  the  right  flange, 


looking  at  the  drum  from  the  rear.  If  a 
left-lay  rope,  start  it  from  the  left 
flange.  Conversely,  if  a  right-lay  rope 
is  being  overwound  (that  is,  it  leads 
from  the  top  of  the  drum)  start  it  from 
the  left  flange.  If  a  left-lay  rope  (over- 
wound) start  it  from  the  right  flange." 

The  diagram  herewith  presents  this 
rule  in  a  graphic  form  that  is  much 
more  easily  held  in  memory. 

In  this  diagram  your  doubled  fist 
represents  the  drum  and  the  first  or 
index  finger  represents  the  flange  at 
which  you  start  reeving  the  rope  onto 
the  drum.  With  right-lay  rope  you  use 
your  right  fist,  with  left-lay  rope  your 
left  first.  For  overwound  reeving  hold 
your  fist  back  up.  For  underwound 
reeving  hold  your  fist  palm  up.  Stand- 
ing at  the  rear  of  the  winch,  your  index 
finger  pointing  at  the  drum  will  indi- 
cate in  each  case  the  flange  at  which 
you  should  start. 


Table  Showing  Strength,  Proper  Working  Load,  and  Drum  Sizes  for  Various  Sizes  of  Wire  Rope  of 

6  Strands — 19  Wires 
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X.  strength  in  tons 

Proper  working  loac 

in  tons 

Recommended  drum 

Diam. 

Circum. 

(2,000  lbs.) 

(2,000  lbs.) 

diameter  in  feet 

in 
inches 

in 
inches 
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Cast  Steel 
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0 

3 

2 
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10 
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2 
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3/ 
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H 

2 

6 
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*> 
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23 
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30 
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38 

47 
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A  recirculating  air  cooling  unit   nith 
protected  intake 


A  revolutionary  type  of  refrigerated 
cargo  space  for  passenger  liners  of  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company  was  in- 
stalled during  the  annual  overhaul  and 
inspection  recently  of  the  two  iNIatson 
liners  operating  between  California 
and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  the  Lur- 
line  and  the  ^Nlatsonia. 

Unlike  anything  that  has  appeared 
before,  except  in  similar  and  recent  in- 
stallations on  the  vessels  of  the  ^latson 
fleet,  the  new  refrigerated  cargo  com- 
partments were  designed  and  con- 
structed by  the  company's  own  per- 
sonnel in  its  construction  and  repair 
department. 

It  is  believed  that  Matson's  new 
contribution  to  the  art  of  building  fire- 
resistant  insulated  cargo  rooms  aboard 
ship  complies  with  Senate  Report  No. 
184,  which  sets  forth  requirements  of 
fireproofing.  For  four  years  ]Matson 
engineers  have  been  experimenting  and 
developing  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
practical  answer  to  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  the  Senate  report. 

In  the  beginning,  Matson  engineers 
felt  that  corkboard  bonded  with  nat- 
ural resins  came  nearest  to  meeting  the 
many  and  peculiar  requirements  for 
insulation  of  marine  refrigerated 
spaces.  To  further  improve  cork- 
board's  fire-resistant  properties,  the 
new  method  completely  encloses  this 
material  in  a  continuous  and  non-com- 
bustible envelope. 

The  first  step  in  the  construction  of 
these  cargo  spaces  aboard  the  two 
pa.ssenger  liners,  required  the  erection 
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of  suitable  steel  enclosures,  against 
which  is  laid  the  necessary  number  of 
layers  of  corkboard  set  up  in  an  ap- 
proved waterproof  cement.  Over  the 
cork  is  applied  the  inner  lining  of  fire- 
resistant  panels  similar  to  the  material 
known  in  the  trade  as  "Transite." 

Matson  engineers  insulated  the  floor 
and  deck  head  in  a  similar  manner  as 
that  of  the  bulkheads,  except  the  deck 
insulation  is  covered  with  a  specially 
developed  waterproof  and  reinforced 
concrete. 

The  cost  is  no  greater  than  the  wood, 
cork  and  mastic  construction  used  in 
passenger  vessels  constructed  in  the 
past  few  years.  Matson  engineers  feel 
that  it  successfully  competes  with  and 
perhaps  excels  other  recent  develop- 
ments in  fireproof  construction  of  ship- 
board refrigerators. 


This  new  type  of  insulated  chamber 
may  be  refrigerated  by  any  standard 
equipment.  Installation  aboard  the 
Lurline  is  equipped  with  York  Freon 
F- 1 2  units  and  cold  diffusers,  and  Arm- 
strong corkboard  is  used  for  insulation. 

The  new  reefers  are  located  in  the 
Number  Two  F-Deck  space  formerly 
used  as  a  general  cargo  compartment. 
The  three  chambers  have  a  total  net 
volume  aboard  the  Lurline  of  more 
than  18,000  cubic  feet  and  are  designed 
to  maintain  a  minimum  temperature  of 
10°  F. 

The  Lurlines  Freon  machinery  was 
installed  after  a  well-developed  space- 
conserving  plan  had  arranged  com- 
pressors, condensers  and  receivers.  The 
room-cooling  units  are  equipped  with 
direct  expansion  coils  in  the  diffusers 
and  high-capacity  circulator  fans.  The 
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fans  provide  complete  recirculation 
through  ducts  along  the  ceiling,  dis- 
charging toward  the  batten-covered 
bulkheads.  Expansion  coils  are  fitted 
with  hot  fresh  water  defrosting  sprink- 
ler heads,  controlled  outside  the  refrig- 
erator compartments.  The  units  are 
automatic,  and  the  compressors  — 
which  may  be  operated  at  two  speeds 
— are  equipped  with  high  and  low 
pressure  automatic  cut-out  controls. 

Refrigeration  engineers,  technicians, 
ship  owners  and  shippers  visiting  the 
newly-completed  reefer  spaces  have 
been  highly  complimentary  of  the  de- 
sign, and  the  Matson  engineering  staff, 
while  feeling  the  design  is  subject  to 
further  development,  believes  the  in- 
stallations are  real  contributions  to  the 
art  and  worthy  of  imitation. 


This  refrigerating  chamber  features  a  different  arrangement  of  cooling  unit 
and  recirculating  ducts 


(Continued  from  page  41 ) 


Tn  July,  1940,  eighteen  privately 
owned  yards  were  building  ships ;  more 
than  at  any  time  since  the  last  war. 
These  yards  were  efficiently  organized 
and  equipped  as  a  result  of  the  naval 
shipbuilding  program,  which  began  in 
1933,  and  the  merchant  marine  pro- 
gram which  was  started  by  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  in  1938. 
These  programs  enabled  all  of  the  ship- 
building companies  to  build  up  their 
organizations  and  improve  their  fa- 
cilities. 

The  fact  that  shipyards  have  in- 
creased their  forces  by  500  per  cent  in 
a  little  over  one  year  indicates  a  pretty 
substantial  foundation.  As  a  result  of 
these  programs,  the  technique  of  ship- 
building has  improved  materially. 
Welding  will  facilitate  the  present  pro- 
gram very  much,  as  compared  with 
riveting. 

Higher  efficiency  steam  machinery 
in  both  merchant  and  naval  vessels  has 
proved  highly  beneficial  to  building 
and  operating  efficiency,  particularly 
on  naval  vessels  where  the  cruising 
radius  has  been  increased  materially. 
Assembly  of  large  segments  of  the  ship 
by  welding  on  racks  and  erecting  as  a 
unit  in  the  hull  simplifies  construction 


and  reduces  building  time  on  the  ways. 

I  would  summarize  the  situation  as 
follows: 

A — We  have  the  most  extensive  pro- 
gram of  shipbuilding  ever  undertaken 
in  this  or  any  other  country  in  the  time 
set  for  its  completion.  It  includes  ap- 
proximately 900  merchant  ships  aggre- 
gating about  five  millions  gross  tons 
and  900  naval  vessels  of  two  and  a 
half  millions  displacement  tons.  The 
aggregate  value  will  approximate  close 
to  ten  billions  of  dollars — the  largest 
single  item  in  the  Defense  and  Lend- 
Lease  programs.  Most  merchant  ton- 
nage is  scheduled  for  completion  by  the 
end  of  1943  and  the  delivery  of  the 
naval  tonnage  is  spread  over  five  years, 
with  a  large  part  for  delivery  before 
early  1944. 

The  merchant  ship  program  in- 
cludes: duplicates  of  highly  efficient 
high  speed  cargo  ships  and  tankers 
previously  built  under  the  Maritime 
Commission's  long  range  program: 
emergency  freighters  for  use  by  the 
British ;  and  a  small  number  of  tankers 
and  freighters  for  private  owners. 

The  naval  program  includes  all  types 
of  ships  from  great  battleships  and 
cruisers  with  their  complements  of  de- 


TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  SHIPYARDS  ON 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR  OF  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT, 

BRITISH  AND  PRFVATE  VESSELS 


1935    1936    1937    1938    1939    1940    1941     1942 
Couiiisy  V .  S.  Buriaii  oj  Labor  Stutislirs 

stroyers,  submarines  and  tenders  to  the 
small  harbor  and  coastal  craft. 

B — Existing  yards  have  been  ex- 
panded to  the  limits  of  their  capacities, 
and  additional  yards  are  being  opened 
for  the  emergency  program  with  a  re- 
sult that  ultimately  there  will  be  42 
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shipbuilding   yards   with    a    total    of 
about  350ship\vays. 

C — Training  courses  have  been  es- 
tablished in  all  the  yards  supplement- 
ing their  regular  long  term  apprentice 
courses.  The  effective  results  of  these 
activities  are  demonstrated  by  the  500 
per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees. Today,  there  are  more  super- 
visors than  there  were  total  employees 
a  few  years  ago. 

D — Overtime  and  shift  work  are  em- 
ployed wherever  practicable,  and  new 
methods  whereby  certain  trades  work 
continuously  around  the  clock. 

E — As  a  result  the  actual  construc- 
tion time  of  vessels  has  been  reduced 
materially.  Modern  16-knot  cargo 
ships  are  being  built  in  five  and  six 
months  today,  as  compared  with  seven 
to  ten  months  for  simple  10-knot  ships 
built  during  the  last  war.  Naval  ships, 
with  all  of  their  modern  complexities, 
are  building  today  in  shorter  time. 

The  program  ahead  of  the  industry 
must  be  considered  colossal.  Witness 
the  nine  to  ten  billions  of  dollars  of 
shipbuilding  today,  which  includes 
seven  billions  for  the  United  States 
Navy's  ships  alone,  as  compared  with 
three  billions  for  merchant  ships  and 
two  billions  for  the  Navy  in  the  last 
World  War.  The  present  program  in- 
volves approximately  one  million  man 
years  of  labor,  or  many  times  the  ship- 
yard labor  load  during  the  last  war. 
Problems  before  the  industry  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  are: 

( 1 )   Labor — 

(a)  The  industry  must  increase  its 
present  force  by  200  to  300  thousand 
men.  Considering  the  demands  of  the 
other  defense  industries,  there  will 
probably  be  a  definite  shortage  of 
labor,  which  may  require  some  alloca- 
tion of  man  power. 

(b)  The  attitude  of  labor  is  not  too 
healthy  and  merits  special  considera- 
tion. Increased  organizational  activi- 
ties discourage  discipline,  and  prevent 
the  maximum  production  for  the  fa- 
cilities available.  Certain  key  trades, 
already  highly  organized,  appear  to  be 
limiting  production. 

(c)  All  plants  should  be  put  on  a  48- 
hour  week  by  legislation  and  no  over- 
time should  be  paid  unless  a  man  has 
worked  over  48  hours  in  any  week. 
This  is  to  discourage  men  working  at 
overtime  pay  and  then  laying  off  dur- 
ing .straight   time  days.  Shipbuilding 


labor  is  paid  the  highest  rates  in  the 
durable  industries.  Earnings  with  over- 
time average  about  $46  per  week. 
INIany  skilled  men  are  making  over  $60 
l^er  week. 

(2)  Materials  and  Tools- 
Urgency  of  demand  for  ships,  and 
their  large  proportion  of  the  total  Na- 
tional Defense  Program,  should  estab- 
lish the  highest  possible  priority  rating 
for  shipbuilding  industries  until  they 
get  up  to  their  production  schedules. 
The  shipyards  will  be  able  to  receive 
and  install  machinery  and  equipment 
much  faster  than  they  can  be  supplied 
at  present. 

(3)  Continued  care  should  be  taken 
in  locating  new  shipyards,  so  as  to 
avoid  further  dilution  of  the  supply  of 
experienced  supervisors  and  labor  to 
the  point  where  the  effectiveness  of 
yards  already  in  production  will  be 
impaired. 

(4)  All  contract  negotiations  should 
be  concluded  promptly,  and  on  an  en- 
tirely fair  and  equitable  basis  on  the 
following  theories: 

(a)  That  the  first  essential  is  to  get 
the  ships  built. 

(b)  That  hazards  of  future  con- 
tracts are  uncertain  and  great. 

(c)  That  any  unreasonable  profit 
will  be  leveled  off  by  taxes. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  Department  and 
the  Maritime  Commission  have  done  a 
tremendous  job  extraordinarily  well 
and  have  shown  splendid  foresight  and 
energy  in  pushing  their  programs. 

The  pyramiding  load  has  superim- 
posed additional  work  on  an  already 
overloaded  industry.  The  changes  as  to 
the  types  of  ships  most  urgently  re- 
quired, has  resulted  in  the  changing  of 
objectives  of  an  industry  working  un- 
der high  pressure. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  might 
be  advisable  for  the  Government  to  re- 
appraise the  shipbuilding  ability  of  the 
country  so  as  to  be  assured  that  it  is 
being  used  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner to  produce  the  greatest  number  of 
the  most  essential  tj^pes  of  ships  in  the 
least  possible  time. 

Such  reappraisal  may  show  that 
energy  now  being  exerted  on  types  of 
ships  which  cannot  possibly  be  deliv- 
ered before  1944  or  1945,  might  better 
be  expended  on  ships  which  could  be 
made  available  in  1942  and  1943,  if 
diversion  of  types  is  promptly  made. 

This  overall  situation,  affecting  as  it 


does  not  only  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try, but  the  many  industries  that  are 
supplying  machinery  and  equipment 
for  these  ships,  is  a  matter  that  can 
only  be  handled  by  those  in  our  Gov- 
ernment responsible  for  fundamental 
policies. 

(Abstract  ol  address  bejore  the  Annual  Meeting  oj 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  New  York,  April  16th, 

San  Francisco  Firm 

Heat  Exchange  Specialists 

The  Kugene  \'.  Winter  Co.,  engi- 
neers of  San  Francisco,  report  that 
they  have  furnished  much  of  the  heat 
exchange  equipment  installed  on  the 
motorship  American  Manufacturer, 
delivered  in  April  by  the  Western  Pipe 
and  Steel  Co..  and  on  her  four  sisters 
now  under  construction. 

Thi.s  equipment  was  manufactured 
by  the  Condenser  Service  and  Engi- 
neering Co.  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey, 
for  whom  the  Winter  company  are  Pa- 
cific Coast  representatives.  It  included 
for  the  five  vessels: 

Five  salt  water  evaporators,  each 
with  a  capacity  to  handle  30  tons  per 
day. 

Five  distillers,  each  with  a  capacity 
to  deliver  6000  gallons  of  fresh  water 
per  day. 

Fifteen  lubricating  oil  coolers,  each 
with  a  capacity  to  cool  300  gpm. 

Fifteen  jacket  water  coolers,  each 
with  a  capacity  to  cool  375  gpm. 

Ten  fuel  oil  heaters  for  main  en- 
gine, each  with  a  capacity  for  heating 
2240  pounds  per  hour. 

Five  fuel  oil  heaters  to  serve  the  oil 
purifiers,  each  with  a  capacity  to  heat 
five  gpm. 

Ten  lube  oil  heaters,  serving  lube  oil 
purifiers,  each  with  a  capacity  to  heat 
five  gpm. 

Five  oil  and  water  separators,  each 
with  a  capacity  to  treat  30  tons  per 
day. 

The  Eugene \:  Winter  Co.  represents 
also  the  Maxim  Silencer  Co.  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  who  built  the  ten 
spark  arrestor  mufflers  required  by 
the  main  engines  on  this  group  of 
ships. 

The  manner  in  which  these  items 
functioned  on  the  trials  of  the  Amer- 
ican Manufacturer  was  100  per  cent 
satisfactory  and  demonstrated  ability 
and  skill  in  the  design  and  manufac- 
turing of  the  equipment  and  in  its  in- 
stallation and  arrangement. 
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Revised  Regulations  for  the  Trans- 
port of  Explosives  and  Other  Dan- 
gerous Articles,  by  the  Bureau  of  Ma- 
rine Inspection  and  Navigation,  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.C.;  $1.00. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
promulgated  new  and  modernized  reg- 
ulations governing  the  handling,  pack- 
ing, storage  and  stowing  of  explosives 
and  other  dangerous  articles  on  board 
vessels,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic. 

These  regulations,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  the  department,  are 
the  result  of  four  years  of  work  by  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Nav- 
igation in  cooperation  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  other 
Federal  agencies,  port  authorities, 
manufacturers  and  shippers  of  such 
articles,  vessel  owners  and  operators 
and  other  interested  groups,  including 
the  railroads  and  motor  carriers. 

They  are  designed  to  make  more  ef- 
fective Article  24  of  the  International 
Convention  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  by 
modernizing  rules  and  regulations 
which  had  developed  more  or  less  hap- 
hazardly over  a  long  period  of  years. 
As  the  work  of  revision  proceeded,  it 
was  found  that  the  rigid  existing  stat- 
utes covering  the  handling  and  ship- 
ment of  explosives  and  other  danger- 
ous articles  required  amendment  in 
order  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the 
many  changes  and  advances  which 
have  occurred  in  more  recent  years. 

Because  the  revising  process  was  the 
first  serious  attempt  to  bring  the  body 
of  regulations  and  law  into  line  with 
modern  developments,  care  was  taken 
to  obtain  the  views  of  all  interested 
groups.  Following  thorough  considera- 
tion, a  preliminary  draft  was  issued 
and  widely  distributed,  and  comment 
and  suggestions  invited.  For  a  year 
after,  distribution  of  the  preliminary 
draft  conferences  were  held  with  va- 
rious groups  in  the  industry,  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
other  interested  government  agencies. 

Later  a  draft  of  "proposed"  regula- 
tions was  written  in  the  light  of  facts 
and  suggestions  developed.  Pul)lic 
hearings  were  held  in  Washington  last 
December   and   the   new   regulations, 


embodying  certain  further  changes 
growing  out  of  the  hearing,  were  pro- 
mulgated early  in  January,  to  become 
effective  April  9. 

Some  confusion  had  existed  in  this 
field  of  regulation  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  many  years  past  has  had 
jurisdiction  over  certain  classes  of  ves- 
sels and  the  Commission's  regulations 
were  not  on  all  points  four-square  with 
those  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  duplication  and  confusion  has 
been  eliminated  in  the  revised  regu- 
lations. 

Among  other  things,  the  new  regu- 
lations provide  that,  for  reasons  of 
simplicity  and  uniformity,  definitions 
of  dangerous  substances,  descriptions, 
packing,  marking  and  labeling  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  requirements  inso- 
far as  they  apply  to  shipment  by  com- 
mon carrier  by  water. 

The  regulations  will  be  enforced  pri- 
marily by  the  Bureau  of  Marine  In- 
spection and  Navigation  and  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard. 


LLOYD'S  REGISTER  OF 
AMERICAN  YACHTS 

The  new  issue  of  Lloyd's  Register  of 
American  Yachts  marks  the  39th  year 
of  this  publication.  The  book  contains 
particulars  of  over  7200  yachts,  to- 
gether with  a  complete  list  of  all  own- 
ers with  their  addresses  and  club  mem- 
berships, and  full  details  of  over  700 
yacht  clubs. 

Signal  and  radio  call  letters  which 
have  been  assigned  to  yachts  listed  in 
the  Register  are  also  indicated,  and  a 
symbol  designating  the  vessels 
equipped  with  radiotelegraphy  appa- 
ratus makes  its  initial  appearance. 

The  regular  lithographic  plates  of 
club  burgees  and  private  signals  of 
yachtsmen  are  not  included  in  the  1941 
edition.  These  flags  are  normally  pro- 
duced through  the  London  establish- 
ment of  Lloyd's  Register,  but  difficul- 
ties of  transit  have  led  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  this  interesting  feature. 

Many  of  the  great  steam  yachts  of 
the  past,  as  well  as  the  more  modern 


diesel  yachts,  have  been  transferred  to 
the  United  States  Government  or  to 
foreign  registry,  and  the  particulars  of 
these  vessels  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  Yacht  Register. 

In  all  early  Registers,  the  steam 
yacht  figures  so  inconspicuously  as  to 
be  almost  unnoticeable.  In  the  first 
issue  (1872),  only  ten  were  entered, 
some  of  these  being  small  launches.  As 
the  steam  division  of  the  fleet  increased 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  list  sail 
and  steam  separately,  this  custom  be- 
ing followed  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
American  Yacht  Register  in  1903.  In 
the  course  of  time,  the  steam  engine 
was  faced  with  a  competitor,  the  inter- 
nal combustion  engine  running  on  gas- 
oline, and  the  term  "steam  and  power" 
was  introduced.  When  the  book  was  re- 
vised and  enlarged  in  1906  this  dis- 
tinction was  eliminated  and  all  yachts 
entered  in  alphabetical  order.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  250  yachts  added  this  year 
discloses  that  only  ten  of  the  group 
use  sail  as  the  sole  propelling  power. 

Of  the  old  yachts  the  most  notable  is 
Undercliff,  built  as  Thetis  in  1884,  a 
so-called  "compromise  cutter,"  de- 
signed by  her  owner,  Henry  Bryant. 
She  disappeared  from  yachting  in  19 1 5, 
being  used  as  a  fisherman  but  she  re- 
turns to  the  Register  this  year  as  an 
auxiliary  schooner,  her  57  years  of 
work  and  play  paying  tribute  to  her 
builder,  W.  B.  Smith,  one  of  the  old- 
time  craftsmen. 

Of  the  new  yachts,  the  largest  is  the 
si  eel  power  yacht  Haida,  127  feet  over- 
all, with  two  oil  engines,  designed  by 
John  H.  Wells  and  built  by  Robert 
Jacob,  Inc.,  for  Max  C.  Fleischmann. 
Next  in  size  is  Vagrant,  the  most  re- 
cent development  of  the  new  sail-and- 
power  type. 

As  for  the  majority  of  the  250  new 
yachts  of  1940-1941,  they  include  80 
auxiliaries,  mainly  yawl  and  sloop, 
with  over  1 50  cruising  power  craft.  We 
look  in  vain  for  any  sign,  not  of  new 
"J"  boats,  but  of  sailing  craft  of  any 
size  designed  for  racing. 

As  to  power,  the  gasoline  engine 
still  claims  precedence,  with  only  27 
oil  installations.  The  demand  for  speed 
is  indicated  by  the  110  twin-screw  in- 
stallations. 

The  Register  will  be  published  as 
usual  in  two  bindings,  the  blue  cloth 
at  $14.00  per  copy  and  the  canvas  at 
$12.00. 
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SHIPS  in  THG  mpKinG 


LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


On  Mav  26  the  Maritime  Commis-  Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc., 

sion  announced  contracts  for  123  ves-        p  K^^""^«"t.  Texas  lOC-fs 

Pusev  ct  Jones  Corp., 

sels  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $312,-  wilminRton,  Del 10  C-l's 

000,000.   Cleared   with   the   Office  of  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 

Chester   Pa  10C-''s 

Production     Management,    the    con-        Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co., 

tracts  were  for  the  standard  designs  San  Francisco  i7C-3's 

developed  in  the  Commission's  long-  ^'^Ta^ol^X'sh^^.'^''"".''.'"'^^^^^^^^^^ 

range  program  with  which  shipbuild-  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co., 

ers  have   had   e.xtensive  construction  San  Francisco  i2C-2's 

Consolidated  Steel  Corp., 

experience.  Los  Angeles 4  C-l's 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  

announced   contracts   for   eight   ship-  ^^^'^ 

ways  and  other  facilities  costing  ap-  Shipwavs  ami  other  jaciUtics: 

proximately  $6,000,000  to  be  used  for  ...                                   »•      ,  „r 

..           .        .,         ,.  Yard                                  Ao.  o/ linv.s- 
construction  of  a  portion  of  these  ships.  Western  Pi|)c  &  Steel  Co., 

The    contracts    were    awarded    as  San  Francisco  2 

follows'  Moore  Dr>'  Dock  Co., 

San  Francisco   1 

I' or  ships:  Pusey  &  Jones  Corp., 

Yard  No.  &  Type  WilmiuKton,  Del 1 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  South  Portland  Shipbuilding  Corp., 

Pascagoula,  Miss 6  C-3's  South  Portland,  Me 4 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Drv  Dock  Co.,  — 

Kearny,  \.  J ' 24  C-2's  Total 8 

America's  emergency  ship  construe-  uled  for  June  3.  The  same  _\ard  laid 

tion  program,  which  was  put  under  the  first  keel  on  April  30,  nearly  half 

way  in  March  by  the  United  States  a  month  ahead  of  the  scheduled  date 

Maritime  Commission  with  contracts  of  ]May  12. 

for  200  EC-2  cargo  vessels,  is  well  At  the  yards  of  the  Oregon  Ship- 
ahead  of  schedule.  building  Corporation,  Portland,  Ore- 
One  instance  is  the  Bethlehem-Fair-  gon,  keel  was  laid  for  one  of  the 
field  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Mary-  emergency  ships  on  ]May  19,  which  is 
land,  where  the  second  keel  for  a  Lib-  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  laying 
erty  Fleet  shij)  was  laid  May  16.  The  of  the  keel  of  the  first  ship  ever  con- 
keel-laying  had  been  originally  .sched-  structed  in  Oregon. 
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Two  keels  have  been  laid  in  the 
yards  of  the  California  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  at  Los  Angeles.  One  set  for  June 
2  was  laid  May  2Z,  and  the  second 
was  moved  up  from  June  12  to  May 
24. 

Similar  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  construction  of  facilities  and  ves- 
.sels  contemplated  by  the  President's 
order  for  212  ships  to  be  turned  over 
to  Great  Britain  under  the  loan  pro- 
visions of  the  Lease-Lend  Act.  Of  this 
number  112  are  of  the  EC-2  type. 

Materials  and  equipment  for  all  of 
these  emergency  ships  are  being  ob- 
tained through  centralized  purchase 
and  thus  far,  according  to  the  Com- 
mission's announcement,  little  delay 
has  been  encountered  in  procurement 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent 
any  delay  in  the  future. 

Work  on  the  vessels  is  proceeding  as 
rapidly  as  ship  ways  are  made  avail- 
able and  in  advance  of  the  completion 
of  the  yard's  general  facilities.  Ordered 
in  February  of  this  year,  the  seven 
new  shipyards  are  in  stages  of  comple- 
tion ranging  up  to  75  per  cent. 

Based  upon  reports  of  progress  be- 
ing made,  it  is  expected  that  the  first 
cargo  carriers  of  this  type  will  be  com- 
pleted by  November,  fully  a  month 
ahead  of  first  completion  dates  in  the 
contracts. 

04i^  ii3-]oci  Gutte/i 

Coast  (juard  headquarters  an- 
nounced May  31  that  the  bid  of  the 
.Xvondale  Marine  Ways.  Inc.,  .Avon- 
dale,  Louisiana,  in  the  amount  of 
$167,450  for  the  construction  of  one 
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American  Packer  ready  for  launching  at  the  South  San 
Francisco  yard  of  Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Company.  This 
ship  is  the  last  of  the  five  all-tvelded  steel  motorships  build- 
ing at  this  yard  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
United  States  Lines 


STEEL  CASTlllG  COMPANY 

,  Manufactured    of  standards.    A.S.A. 

I  Carbon  Moly  Steel;  Standards  B16E  — 

with  tensile  strength  ,  1 939.  Steel  Specifica- 

of  9  0,000   lbs.   per  >  tion  ASTM  A157-C1. 

square  Inch.   Tested  '                     « 

to  3  times  the  stated  jOiD     through 

working  pressure—  dealers     only- 

metal  thickness  from  SEND     FOR     COM- 

'A  '  to  V2    over  spe-  PiiTE    STOCK    llST. 

cifications  —  made  to  I                     • 

meet  A.P.i.,  Marine,  j  •NOTE:  STAINLESS  STEEL 

Steam,    and  fittings  made 
various  other      ^m  ■^-s.     TO     ORDER. 
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1 13-foot  Coast  Guard  cutter,  has  been 
accepted. 

The  cutter  will  have  a  hull  of  steel 
and  be  suitably  constructed  for  Coast 
Guard  duty  on  the  Western  Rivers  in 
handling  and  servicing  aids  to  naviga- 
tion and  rendering  assistance  in  time 
of  emergency.  This  cutter  will  have  a 
length  overall  of  113  feet  9  inches, 
molded  beam  of  26  feet,  molded  depth 
at  side  amidships  of  6  feet  7  inches,  a 
ma.ximum  draft  of  4  feet,  and  displace- 
ment, at  the  maximum  draft,  of  about 
220  tons.  The  main  propelling  ma- 
chinery will  be  two  diesel  engines  de- 
veloping 400  shaft  horsepower  and 
driving  twin  screws.  Speed  of  the  ship 
will  be  about  10  miles  per  hour. 

Astoria  Marine 
Low  on  Cutters 

Bids  were  opened  at  Coast  Guard 
headquarters  on  May  20  for  the  con- 
struction of  six  180-foot  cutters,  which 
will  have  hulls  of  steel  and  be  suitably 
constructed  for  duty  on  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States  in  the  handling  and 


servicing  of  aids  to  navigation  and  ren- 
dering assistance  in  time  of  emergency. 

For  one  cutter,  the  apparent  low  bid 
on  a  fixed  price  basis  was  that  of  the 
Penn-Jersey  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  of 
Camden,  N.  J.,  in  the  amount  of  $712,- 
638.  This  company  was  also  the  ap- 
parent low  bidder  on  the  basis  of  con- 
structing two  cutters,  the  price  of  each 
to  be  $691,754.  On  the  basis  of  con- 
structing three  cutters,  the  apparent 
low  bidder  was  the  Astoria  Marine 
Iron  Works,  Inc.,  of  Astoria,  Ore- 
gon, bidding  $771,900  per  ship.  On  a 
four  cutter  basis,  the  same  company 
was  apparent  low  bidder  at  $769,850 
per  ship.  On  a  five  cutter  basis,  the 
Hydraulic  Supply  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  Seattle,  Washington, 
was  low  with  a  bid  of  $1,044,238  per 
ship.  On  the  construction  of  six  ships, 
the  apparent  low  bidder  was  M.  L. 
Gilbert  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  the 
amount  of  $720,000  per  ship.  Several 
other  bids  on  an  adjusted  price  and  a 
cost  plus  basis  were  received. 

These  cutters  will  have  a  length 
overall  of  180  feet  with  a  beam  at  the 


water  line  of  35  feet  and  a  mean  draft 
of  12  feet.  They  will  have  a  normal 
displacement  of  935  tons. 


Worthington  Honors 
Loyal  Employees 

In  appreciation  of  loyal  and  cooper- 
ative service,  H.  C.  Beaver,  president 
of  Worthington  Pump  and  Machin- 
ery Corporation,  has  just  distributed 
more  than  2,800  lapel  emblems  to  em- 
ployees who  have  completed  five  years 
or  more  of  service.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  total  workers  employed  by  Worth- 
ington were  so  honored. 

Close  to  200  of  the  group  were  in  the 
25  to  29-year  class,  fifty-four  ranged 
from  30  to  39  years  and  eleven  have 
been  employed  for  over  a  half  century. 

The  Worthington  organization,  en- 
tering its  102nd  year  of  service  to  many 
fields — and  now  largely  engaged  in 
production  vital  to  National  Defense 
— points  with  pride  to  these  craftsmen 
who  have  helped  to  build  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  achievement. 
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Bath  Launches  Exceller 

Ximh  fast  cargo  vessel  constructed 
for  American  Export  Lines  during  the 
last  two  years  and  first  of  four  sisters. 
S.  S.  Exceller  was  launched  May  10  at 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Kath.  Maine.  Miss 
Henriette  "Mickey"  Gehan,  10-year- 
old  daughter  of  the  lines"  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  John  F.  (Jehan  of  New 
York,  was  the  sponsor. 

A  special  pullman  train  carried  more 
than  100  guests  and  officials  of  the 
lines  from  Washington  and  New  York 
to  Bath.  Among  those  aboard  were 
W.  H.  Coverdale,  president  American 
Export  Lines,  and  Mrs.  Coverdale :  J . 
E.  Slater,  executive  vice  president,  an  1 
Mrs.  Slater;  John  F.  Gehan.  vice  pres- 
ident, and  ]\Irs.  Gehan:  and  Major  H. 
yi.  Gillespie,  vice  president  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer, and  others.  Also  at- 
tending were  J.  E.  Schmeltzer,  director 
emergency  ship  construction  division 
of  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  Mrs. 
Schmeltzer;  J.  J.  Dempsey.  commis- 
sioner L'.  S.  Maritime  Commission, 
and  Mrs.  Dempsey;  J.  W.  Slacks, 
financial  assistant  to  chairman,  and 
:Mrs.  Slacks;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Darr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Cornwell,  and  Mr. 
and  ^Irs.  F.  B.  Goertner,  all  repre- 
senting the  Maritime  Commission. 

The  Exceller,  rated  at  6,650  gross 
tons,  capable  of  carrying  7,550  dead- 
weight tons,  retlects  many  character- 
istics new  to  the  American  ^Merchant 


Cpo::sor's  party  at  the  launching  of  American  Export  Lines'  S.  S.  Exceller.  In  the  rear  from 
left  to  right:  Commissioner  J.  /.  Dempsey,  U.  S.  M.  C;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Gehan;  F.  J.  Gehan; 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Dempsey;  Miss  Rosemary  Matz;  John  F.  Gehan,  vice  president  American  Export 
Lines;  Miss  Irene  Gehan;  and  Miss  Irene  Matz.  In  the  front  row:  Mrs.  John  F.  Gehan; 
Henriette  Gehan,  10-year-old  sponsor  of  the  Exceller;  Elizabeth  Mullen;  and 
Commander  J.  M.  Kiernan,  U.  S.  N. 


Marine  vessels  of  its  general  class. 
Her  principal  dimensions  are: 
Length     overall.    420     ft.     0    in.; 
breadth  molded,  60  ft.  0  in.;   depth 
molded  amidships,  39  ft.  4  in.;   de- 
signed draft  molded,  27  ft.  6  in. 

She  is  expected  to  develop  8.000 
horsepower  at  the  normal  speed  of 
her  cross  compound  double  reduction 
geared  turbines.  A  sustained  sea  speed 
of  16^  knots  is  anticipated.  The 
cruising  radius  is  figured  at    12.000 


miles.  A  full  scantling  t>'pe  with  three 
decks  providing  space  for  407.500  cu- 
bic feet  of  general  cargo  in  six  holds, 
the  hull  construction  makes  extensive 
use  of  welding.  The  steel  house  amid- 
ships provides  spacious  and  well  venti- 
lated quarters  for  officers  and  crew. 
Hull  construction  is  fireproof  through- 
out and  is  equipped  with  the  most  mod- 
ern fire-fighting  and  detection  appara- 
tus. Three  of  the  six  holds  are  equipped 
with  Cargocaire  for  conditioning  cer- 
tain kinds  of  semi-perishable  cargo  in 
transit. 

Bethlehem  Launches 
S.  S.  Corsicana  at 
Sparrows  Point  Yard 

At  one  o'clock  noon,  April  19,  the 
Corsicana,  latest  addition  to  the  fleet 
of  Socony-\'acuum  Oil  Company,  slid 
down  the  ways  at  the  Sparrows  Point, 
^laryland,  Yard  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company.  Mrs.  Edwy  Rolfe  Brown 
was  the  sfjonsor. 

The  Corsicana,  the  keel  of  which 
was  laid  on  August  12,  1940,  has  a 
deadweight  of  16,000  tons  and  a  tank 
capacity  of  129,000  barrels,  or  5.418,- 
000  gallons  of  oil.  The  cargo  space  is 
divided  into  24  compartments,  allow- 
ing many  different  grades  of  oil  to  be 
carried  at  one  time.  Pumping  capacity 
is  designed  to  load  or  unload  the  vessel 
in  about  16  hours. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the 
Corsicana  are  as  follows:  Length.  over- 
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shTpMlders 

and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and  PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone  SUtter  0221 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Dry  Docks 

3,000  tons  and  5,000  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 
Telephone  ALameda  8S8S 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING 
and  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


all,  501  ft.  4^/2  in.;  breadth,  molded, 
68  ft.;  depth,  molded,  37  ft.;  draft, 
loaded,  29  ft.  8^'  in- 

The  new  tanker  is  a  single  screw 
vessel  equipped  with  steam  turbines. 
Steam  is  supplied  by  two  oil-fired  water 
tube  boilers. 

Extensive  use  of  welding  and  appli- 
cation of  the  Bethlehem-Frear  system 
of  construction  to  longitudinals  and 
bulkheads  have  produced  a  light,  yet 
strong  framing  with  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  paying  deadweight  for  the 
given  displacements.  The  vessel  is  of 
the  conventional  tanker  appearance 
with  separate  forecastle,  midship  navi- 
gation bridge,  and  poop,  connected  by 
the  usual  cat  walk.  Raked  stem  and 
cruiser  stern  give  the  vessel  a  pleasing 
ship-shape  appearance. 


S.  S.  Lansing 
Back  To  Britain 

A  51-year-old  floating  fish  reduction 
plant,  the  steam  screw  Lansing,  built 


in  1890  at  Newcastle,  England,  and 
formerly  owned  by  the  Fishermen's 
Produce  Company,  Inc.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  was  sold  recently  to 
the  W.  R.  Carpenter  Oversea  Shipping, 
Ltd.,  Sydney,  Australia,  with  transfer 
to  British  registry  and  flag. 

The  fish  factory  was  a  tanker  for 
many  years  and  was  acquired  by  the 
present  owner  in  1932  from  the  Union 
Oil  Company  and  used  as  a  fish  reduc- 
tion barge  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 

California  law  now  discourages  op- 
eration of  floating  fish  reduction  plants 
and  the  vessel  had  been  idle  for  two 
years  with  no  offers.  W.  R.  Carpenter 
Oversea  Shipping,  Ltd.,  spent  $1 50,000 
for  the  vessel  and  is  expected  to  spend 
more  than  $200,000  in  reconditioning 
her  for  operation  in  trade  between  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Guinea  and  Pacific  islands. 

The  Lansing  has  a  speed  of  1 0  knots : 
deadweight  tonnage  7,458;  gross  ton- 
nage 4,613;  and  length  89.4  feet. 
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Mrs.  Richard  J.  Reynolds  with  Robert  Haig, 

vice  president  of  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 

Dock   Co.,   in    attendance    registers   a   good 

smash  on  the  nose  of  China  Mail 
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AETNA      INSURANCE  CO. 

QUEEN      INSURANCE  CO. 

MARITIME   INSURANCE   CO.,  LTD. 
FIDELITY    PHENIX   FIRE   INS.   CO. 

Commercial  Hull  Dept. 

AUTOMOBILE        INS.  CO. 
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Marine  Underwriters 

200  BUSH  STREET    •       •       •       •    SAN   FRANCISCO 

Offices  at:  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle      •      111  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Pacific  Coast  is  justly  proud  of  its 
accident  prevention  work  on  docks 
and  ships.  Coastwise  contests  for  best 
safety  records  are  a  part  of  this  activ- 
ity. Byron  O.  Pickard.  Chief  Safety 
Engineer  of  the  Accident  Prevention 
Bureau  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Marine 
.Associations,  reports  that  the  follow- 
ing vessels  have  won  safety  pennants 
under  the  rules  of  the  1940  Vessel 
Safet>-  Contest: 

Passenger  Vessels 

Class  "A" 

SS  President  Coolidge 

American  President  Line 

Class  "B" 

Xo  vessel  qualified 

Class  "C" 
Xo  vessel  qualified 

Freighters 

SS  Kahuku,  *SS  Liloa,  SS  Makaweli, 
*SS  Makiki,  SS  Manulani,  SS  IMaui, 
SS  Maunawili,  Matson  Xavigation  Co. 

SS  C.  R.  McCormick,  *SS  West 
Portal,  SS  West  Cactus,  SS  West  Ca- 
margo,  SS  West  X'otus,  SS  West  Xilus, 
McCormick  Steamship  Co. 

SS  Oduna,  Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

SS  Staghound,  Grace  Line. 

Steam  Schooners 

SS  H.  F.  McCormick,  McCormick 
Steamship  Co. 

*SS  Scotia,  P.  L.  Transportation. 

*SS  Lurline  Burns.  Burns  Steam- 
ship Co. 

SS  Oliver  J.  Olson,  *SS  Barbara 
Olson,  *SS  Florence  Olson,  *SS  George 
Olson,  SS  Whitney  Olson.  Oliver  J. 
Olson  Co. 

*These  vessels  worked  the  entire 
year  without  any  reported  disabling 
occupational  injuries  to  any  member 
of  the  crew. 


SHIPOWNER  COMPANY 
SAFETY  AWARDS  1940 

First  Place 

Steam  Schooner  Division 
P.  L.  Transportation  Co.  and  Burns 


Steamship  Co.  tied  for  first  place. 

Freighter  Division 

McCormick  Steamship  Co. 

Passenger  Division 

Class  "A" — Matson  Xavigation  Co. 

Class  "B" — American  I'resident  Line 

Class  "C" — Xo  .Award 

Special  Recognition 

Steam  Schooner  Division 
Oliver  J.  Olson  Co. 


\  new  marine  radiotelephone  so 
flexible  in  design  that  at  the  flip  of  a 
switch  a  vessel  can  communicate  with 
any  shore  station  serving  U.  S.  terri- 
torial waters — either  inland  or  sea- 
board— has  been  announced  by  the 
Western  Electric  Company  for  use 
aboard  towing,  fishing,  and  pleasure 
craft. 

Known  as  the  226-D,  the  new  in- 
strument features  instantaneous  selec- 
tion of  any  one  of  ten  pre-tuned  fre- 
quencies, quartz  crystal  control  of  both 
transmission  and  reception,  e.xtreme 
signal  clarity,  low  noise,  and  semi- 
automatic operation. 

Simplicity  keynotes  the  new  design. 
Installation  involves  connection  only 
to  antenna,  ground  and  power  supply. 
The  compact  cabinet  lends  itself  to 
mounting  on  a  bulkhead,  shelf,  a 
locker  top  or  other  convenient  support. 
Only  three  control  knobs  appear  on  the 
panel  and  the  transmitter  goes  on  the 
air  at  the  pressure  of  a  finger  on  the 
handset  button.  Anyone  can  make  a 
call  with  the  new  unit  without  previous 
instruction  although,  because  it  in- 
volves radio  transmission,  the  law  re- 
f|uires  the  pre.sence  aboard  of  a  licensed 
(.^d  class)  operator. 

A  single  control  is  {provided  for 
shifting  both  the  transmitter  and  re- 
ceiver simultaneously  to  any  one  of  ten 
frequencies.  Xine  of  these  may  be  util- 


ized for  ship-to-shore  communication 
and  the  tenth  reserved  for  ship-to-ship 
or  coast  guard.  .Ml  controls  are  located 
on  the  front  panel  where  they  may  be 
reached  easily. 

The  radio  receiver  is  of  the  super- 
heterodyne type  embodying  the  latest 
developments  in  circuit  design. 

The  handset  is  of  the  most  advanced 
type  available  today.  When  not  in  use, 
it  rests  on  a  small  hanger  on  the  side  of 
the  cabinet.  Returning  the  handset  to 
its  hanger  automatically  prepares  the 
receiver  for  the  next  incoming  call. 
-Additional  telephone  instruments  may 
be  installed  at  selected  locations  about 
the  vessel.  A  built-in  loudspeaker 
monitors  incoming  calls,  if  desired, 
and  both  a  selective  calling  device, 
which  permits  the  shore  station  to  ring 
the  boat,  and  a  precision  radio-com- 
pass attachment  are  optional. 

The  226-D  operates  on  1 10  volts,  60 
cycles,  ac  which  may  be  supplied  by  a 
small,  inexpensive  rotary  converter. 
Due  to  the  variations  in  ship  electric 
power  supply  systems,  the  converter  is 
not  included  as  part  of  the  equipment. 
Converters  are  available  to  operate 
fiom  12,  24,  32,  or  110  volt  dc  ship 
power  supply  systems.  With  a  source 
of  ac  supply  thus  available  on  the  boat. 
a  standard  broadcast  radio  receiver 
may  also  be  operated  should  the  owner 
wish  to  receive  broadcast  jirograms. 
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Keefi  Podted! 

Recent  Development  in  Ship,  Yard 
and  Dock  Equipment 


Steel  Locker  Units 

Illustrated  is  a  group  of  steel  con- 
structed lockers,  designated  as  the 
Penn-Kelsey  Unit,  which  provides 
complete  facilities  for  ten  persons  in 
half  the  floor  space  ordinarily  required. 
Such  an  arrangement  of  lockers  re- 
leases extra  floor  space  for  productive 
purposes  and  provides  maximum  ven- 
tilation. 

Each  low-cost,  portable  unit  has  an 
open  coat  space  SbYz"  high  with  the 
coat  hangers  permanently  attached  to 
the  rod.  There  is  a  perforated  metal 
shoe  rack  at  bottom,  a  wooden  seat, 
85^"  wide  and  18"  above  the  floor,  at- 
tached to  the  frame,  and  ten  private, 
locked  compartments,  each  of  which  is 
12"  wide,  18"  deep  and  12^^"  high. 

Doors  are  flanged  on  all  sides  for 
strength,  with  three  ventilating  louvres 
per  door.  Optional  locking  arrange- 
ments are  a  flat  key  lock  with  bevel 
spring-bolt  or  dead  bolt,  a  spring-bolt 
combination  lock  or  a  padlock. 

Heavy  furniture  steel  is  used  in  the 
assembly,  with  compartment  door 
frame  members  spot  welded  for 
strength  and  rigidity.  Nuts  and  bolts 
are  cadmium  plated  to  resist  corrosion. 
Rubber  bumper  silencers  are  employed 
at  contact  points. 

Overall  size  of  each  unit  is  60"  wide, 
18"  deep  and  87"  high,  accommodat- 
ing ten  persons. 

Exactor  Hydraulic 
Remote  Control 

Sperry  Products,  Inc.,  are  manufac- 
turing a  line  of  hydraulic  remote  con- 
trols that  are  accurate  to  a  fraction  of 
a  degree,  positive  in  their  action,  eco- 
nomical in  cost  and  in  maintenance, 
and  very  simple  in  their  design  and  in- 
stallation. 

Specifically  these  controls  include  a 
transmitter,  a  receiver  and  connecting 


I'enn-Kelsey  locker  unit 

tube.  When  the  system  is  filled  with 
liquid,  any  movement  of  the  transmit- 
ter handle  is  faithfully  reproduced  on 
the  lever  arm  of  the  receiver. 

The  uses  for  such  control  aboard 
ship  are  obvious.  By  means  of  its  accu- 
rate and  positive  transmission  of  mo- 
tion, all  the  controls  of  main  engines, 
auxiliary  generators,  refrigerator 
plants  and  other  machinery,  may  be 
brought  to  a  central  point  directly  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  engineer  on 
watch. 

Exactor  hydraulic  control  is  an  ideal 
mechanism  for  the  bridge-engine  room 
telegraph  transmission.  A  three-six- 
teenth-inch copper  tube  makes  the 
connection. 

This  control  transmission  has  sev- 
eral very  decided  advantages  among 
which  are: 

(1)  No  backlash  or  lost  motion. 

(2)  No  creeping. 

(3)  Self  synchronization. 

(4)  Safety. 

Many  of  these  controls  are  in  use  on 
naval  and  mercantile  ships,  on  military 
and  commercial  aircraft,  and  on  rail- 
road equipment. 
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Boiler  Water  Control  on 
High  Pressure  Steam  Plants 

On  eleven  of  the  new  steamers  which 
had  entered  service  this  year,  up  to  the 
end  of  April,  the  high-pressure  boilers 
are  guarded  against  scale  and  corrosion 
by  simultaneous  control  of  excess  phos- 
phate and  alkalinity  in  the  boiler  water 
according  to  the  Hall  System. 

The  Thompson  Lykes,  delivered 
April  25  to  the  operators  from  the 
Sparrows  Point  Shipyard  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and 
the  John  Lykes,  are  the  twelfth  and 
eleventh,  respectively,  of  the  Lykes 
vessels  which  have  entered  service  with 
the  Hall  System,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Maintenance  Engineering  Cor- 
poration, Bull  &  Roberts  representa- 
tives at  Gulf  ports. 

The  Alcoa  Pioneer  recently  a'-rived 
in  New  York  on  its  initial  voyage  from 
the  West  Coast,  where  she  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  operators  by  the  Union 
Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion on  March  25.  She  was  handled  as 
to  water  conditioning  during  her  trials 
under  the  supervision  of  Clyde  Wil- 
liamson, service  engineer  of  the  Griffin 
Chemical  Co.,  Bull  &  Roberts  repre- 
sentatives at  California  ports,  and  in 
future  service  will  be  looked  after  by 
Bull  &  Roberts,  the  same  as  the  Alcoa 
Pathfinder  and  the  Alcoa  Prospector, 
which  entered  service  in  February  and 
March,  respectively. 

The  new  high-pressure  steam  tanker 
Virginia,  of  the  National  Bulk  Car- 
riers, which  recently  completed  her 
first  voyage  by  arrival  in  New  York, 
entered  service  with  the  Hall  System, 
as  did  all  previous  high-pressure  ves- 
sels of  this  fleet. 

The  two  new  vessels  of  the  Robin 
Line  of  the  Seas  Shipping  Co.,  the 
Robin  Locksley  and  Robin  Doncaster, 
began  service  using  the  Hall  System. 
Robin  Doncaster  has  since  been  trans- 
ferred to  British  registry. 

The  entire  fleet  of  the  American 
President  Lines  in  the  around-the- 
world  and  transpacific  services,  in- 
cluding the  President  Hayes  and  the 
President  Garfield,  completed  by  New- 
port News  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  have  the  Hall  System. 

All  four  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
vessels  nearing  completion  at  the  yards 
of  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.  and  of  the  Newport  News 
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Shipbuildinjj;  &:  Dry  Dock  ("o.,  which 
are  to  run  direct  from  Atlantic  ports  to 
Hawaii,  are  to  be  operated  under  the 
Hall  System.  Of  these,  the  Hawaiian 
Merchant  has  just  been  delivered  at 
Kearny. 

New  Plastic  Product 

Due  to  the  priority  demands  of  the 
National  Defense  Program,  the  alu- 
minum mills  of  .\merica  are  unable  to 
continue  the  supply  of  material  to  fab- 
ricators of  aluminum  products  in  the 
commercial  fields. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  R.  D. 
Werner  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
finishers  of  extruded  metal  molding, 
recently  announced  a  new  line  of  j)las- 
tic  products  under  the  trade  names 
"Plastikmould"  and  "Plastiktrim." 

These  new  plastic  products  are  man- 
ufactured in  a  wide  range  of  colors  in 
similar  shapes  and  sizes  as  now  sup- 
plied in  aluminum;  also  rods,  tubes, 
and  other  commercial  items  both  flexi- 
ble and  rigid. 

P.  C.  Goodspeed,  who  has  had  many 
years'  experience  w-ith  plastics,  is  in 
charge. 

Vibration  Service  Lamps 

To  overcome  vibration,  jar  and 
shock  which  ordinarily  seriously  im- 
pair the  efficiency  and  life  of  electric 
light  bulbs,  the  Wabash  Appliance 
Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  an- 
nounced a  new  type  of  vibration  serv- 
ice lamp  whose  construction  protects 
the  filament  from  vibration  and  jar. 
It  is  designed  particularly  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  use  where  high 
frequency  vibration  set  up  by  motors 
and  machinery  tend  to  weaken  the  av- 
erage bulb  filament  and  shorten  its  life 
span  considerably.  It  is  recommended 
also  for  use  where  early  burn-outs  are 
caused  by  vibration  set  up  by  rum- 
bling trucks,  as  in  store  windows,  and 
for  use  in  hanging  fixtures  that  might 
be  subjected  to  accidental  jolts,  shocks 
and  other  rough  usage. 

In  appearance  it  has  the  same  over- 
all length  as  an  ordinary  bulb,  but  is 
made  in  a  larger  oversize  bulb  of  wider 
diameter  to  increase  the  convectivity 
of  the  heated  argon  and  nitrogen  gases 
inside  the  bulb,  thereby  allowing  the 
lamp  to  burn  considerably  cooler.  The 
filament  of  the  new  lamp  is  cushioned 


Vibration  service  lamp 

against  shock  and  concussion  of  vibra- 
tion by  four  molybdenum  pigtail 
springs  welded  to  six  flexible  filament 
supports.  The  entire  stem  unit  has  been 
shortened  and  made  flexible.  To  in- 
crease lighting  efficiency  a  nickel  neck 
reflector  disk  welded  to  a  seventh  sup- 
port serves  to  reflect  light  away  from 
the  neck  of  the  bulb,  while  a  center 
piece  of  mica  insulates  the  wire  sup- 
ports from  the  disk  and  helfis  keep  heat 
away  from  the  base. 

The  new  lamp  will  be  made  in  the 
100,  150  and  200  watt  sizes  in  five  sep- 
arate low  voltages  from  110  to  130 
volts,  and  in  four  separate  high  volt- 
ages from  220  to  250  volts.  Standard 
finish  will  be  either  inside  frosted  or 
clear,  .\verage  burning  life  will  be 
1,000  hours. 


Reflector  Lamps  Now 
Available  in  High  Voltages 

Industrial  plants  generating  their 
own  electric  current,  will  be  especially 
interested  in  the  new  "sealed-silver" 
high  voltage  Birdseye  Lamp  that  the 
Wabash  Appliance  Corporation  has 
just  begun  to  manufacture. 

This  new  lamp  is  made  with  its  own 
built-in  reflector  unit  in  the  form  of  a 
solid  silver  lining  hermetically  sealed 
inside  the  bulb  where  it  cannot  gather 
dust,  or  tarnish,  crack  or  peel  as  is 
often  the  case  with  separate  bulb  and 
reflector  combinations.  A  nickel  neck 


reflector  disk  redirects  light  that  would 
ordinarily  be  wasted  through  the  neck 
of  the  bulb. 

The  combination  of  neck  reflector 
disk,  inire  silver  lining  and  exact  opti- 
cal placement  of  the  filament  is  said  to 
direct  a  concentrated  flood  of  light 
rays  straight  out  of  the  bulb  direct  to 
the  work  area  to  be  illuminated. 

These  new  lamps  are  l^eing  made  in 
six  sizes  from  100  to  1,000  watts,  and 
in  seven  different  high  voltages  from 
220  up  to  300  volts. 

1200-lb.  Steam 
Auxiliary  Turbines 

Two  350- kilowatt,  dual  -  pressure 
turbine-generators  built  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  for  American 
Export  Lines'  Examiner  are  designed 
to  take  steam  from  the  main  boiler  at 
1200-lb  pressure,  about  double  the 
previous  top  steam  pressure  for  Ameri- 
can marine  auxiliary  sets. 

They  will  operate  at  the  1200-lb 
initial  pressure  when  the  vessel  is  in 
port  and  the  main  turbines  are  shut 
down,  taking  steam  direct  from  the 
main  boilers  to  generate  power  for 
loading  and  unloading. 

In  supplying  auxiliary  power  for 
normal  operation  at  sea,  the  two  dual 
pressure  units  will  use  low-pressure 
steam  ranging  from  130  to  245  lb  per 
sq  inch  gage.  This  will  be  taken  from 
the  cross-over  connection  between  the 
high  and  low  pressure  main  propulsion 
turbines  and  reheated,  thereby  obtain- 
ing the  best  over-all  heat  balance.  The 
total  temperature  of  the  inlet  steam  at 
both  conditions  will  be  740°  F. 

The  change-over  from  low  to  high 
pressure  steam  is  completely  auto- 
matic. Each  of  the  dual-pressure  units 
is  equipped  with  two  steam  inlet  con- 
nections. The  one  for  1200-lb  steam 
has  a  1'4-in  inside  diameter.  This 
throttle  valve  controls  a  group  of 
nozzle  ports  located  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  high-pressure  head  through  a 
single  throttling-type  governor  valve. 
The  three-inch  inside  diameter  low- 
pressure  throttle  valve  controls, 
through  a  set  of  six  governing  valves, 
six  separate  groups  of  nozzle  ports  lo- 
cated in  the  upper  half  of  the  high 
pressure  head. 

It  is  expected  that  the  units  will  op- 
erate on  low  pressure  about  two-thirds 
of  the  time.  For  this  reason,  the  low- 
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The  Navy  called  Lieut. -Comdr.  C. 
W.  Eshom,  traffic  manager  of  the  Blue 
Star  Line  in  Seattle,  to  active  duty.  He 
will  be  put  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Tatoosh,  soon  to  be  put  in  service  as  a 
Navy  supply,  repair  and  patrol  ship. 

Illness  caused  Hal  W.  Forsey  to 
resign  from  his  position  as  controller 
of  Enterprise  Engine  &  Foundry 
Company,  San  Francisco,  in  May. 
The  announcement  came  from  Capt. 

C.  S.  McDo^vell,  president  of  the 
company,  who  also  stated  that  E.  F. 
Asher  w^ill  temporarily  fill  the  po- 
sition. 

Early  in  May  Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady, 

president  of  the  American  President 
Lines,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Wells  Fargo 
Bank  and  Union  Trust  Co.  of  San 
Francisco. 

Albert  V.  Moore,  president  of 
the  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  an- 
nounced on  May  7  that  Captain  Axel 
Pearson  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander of  Independence  Hall  of  the 
company's  Pacific  Republics  Line 
service.  Capt.  Pearson  last  served  as 
chief  officer  on  the  cargo  liner  Mor- 
mactern. 

The  California  Association  of  Port 
Authorities  elected  the  following 
officers  at  their  May  meeting  to  take 
office  for  the  coming  year:  J.  F.  Ma- 
rias, president;  "W.  D.  Lamport,  vice 
president;  M.  D,  McCarl  and  Fred 

D.  Parr,  re-elected  secretary  and 
treasurer,  respectively. 


Captain  Henry  Nelson,  master  of  the  S.  S.  President  Coolidge,  flagship  of  the 
American  President  Lines  fleet,  is  here  being  congratulated  by  company  President 
Henry  F.  Grady  during  a  colorful  flag-raising  ceremony  aboard  the  President 
Coolidge.  The  flag  is  the  Safety  Aivard  Pennant,  awarded  each  year  by  the  Acci- 
dent Prevention  Bureau  of  the  Pacific  American  Steamship  Oivners  Association, 
to  the  vessel  ivith  the  lowest  number  of  disabling  occupational  injuries  among  ship 
personnel.  The  President  Coolidge,  the  only  passenger  vessel  to  be  thus  honored 
for  1940,  has  won  the  Safety  Award  for  tivo  successive  years.  The  ceremony  ivas 
held  at  the  home  port  of  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday,  May  13 
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Present  at  the  spectacular  side- 
launching  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  C-1  Motorship  Ameri- 
can Packer  was  Capt.  Howard  L. 
Vickery,  Commissioner  out  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  as  honor  guest 
of  San  Francisco  in  observance  of 
National  Maritime  Day. 

On  the  opposite  page  (left  view)  , 
Sponsor  Mrs.  Angela  Rossi,  wife 
of  San  Francisco's  Mayor,  is  seen 
ready  for  the  big  moment,  while 
President  Howard  Tallerday  of 
Western  Pipe  ^  Steel  Company 
watches  intently.  Right  view 
shows  impact  of  glass  on  steel,  as 
ship  starts  her  thrilling  lunge 
which  the  three  progressive  photos 
depict  so  graphically. 

The  launching  party  in  the 
lower  view  on  the  facing  page: 
J.  E.  Schmeltzer,  director,  ESC  D, 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  Mrs. 
Rossi,  Capt.  Vickery  and  Mr. 
Tallerday. 
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Charles  L.  Wheeler 
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Pa^  ojf  Saft  ^nxinclico- 

National  Maritime  Day  was  an  ac- 
tive one  for  Port  of  San  Francisco 
"propellers."  With  co-sponsors  includ- 
ing the  Senior  and  Junior  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Commercial  Club,  the  organization 
staged  the  brilliantly  successful  lunch- 
eon where  Captain  Howard  L.  \'ickery, 
head  of  the  Maritime  Commission's 
shipbuilding  program  was  principal 
speaker. 

Ghairman  of  the  sponsoring  groups 
was  William  A.  Baxter,  aided  by 
Propeller  Glub  secretary  Eugene 
Hoffman  and  ^i>use  Gommittee 
Ghairman  Byron  P       ard.  LesHoud- 
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lette  and  E.  N.  Hunter  also  served. 

Captain  X'ickery  made  a  stirring  ad- 
dress which  is  commented  on  editori- 
ally in  this  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review.  The  honored  speaker  is  also 
seen  in  action  on  the  front  cover  of  this 
volume. 

The  luncheon  brought  out  a  ma.xi- 
mum  attendance  with  West  Coast 
Xaval,  Federal,  State,  ship  operating, 
shipbuilding  and  traffic  leaders  com- 
prising the  audience. 

Later  on  the  same  day,  the  San 
Francisco  Propeller  Club  played  host 
at  an  informal  reception  in  honor  of 
the  distinguished  visitor.  The  event 
proved  a  very  pleasant  and  rela.xing 
"time  out"  for  the  Commissioner  and 
he  very  graciously  complimented  his 
hosts  on  the  well-ordered  affair,  stat- 
ing that  it  was,  "one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant experiences  of  my  long  journey." 


.Announcements  are  in  the  mails 
calling  your  attention  to  the  Final 
Spring  Round  Up! 

The  pre-vacation  date  is  Wednes- 
day, June  11th,  and  the  Comstock 
Room,  Palace  Hotel,  is  the  setting. 

Guest  speaker  will  be  Commander 
R.  B.  Fingland,  personnel  officer,  V .  S. 
Xavy  Yard  at  :\Iare  Island. 

This  program  will  also  take  due 
notice  of  the  club's  second  birthday 
anniversary  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 


National  Maritime  Day,  annually 
proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
I'nited  States  as  May  21.  commemo- 
rating the  first  Atlantic  crossing  by  a 
steamer,  the  S.S.  Savannah  in  1819, 
was  fittingly  observed  in  Southern 
California  by  a  civic  luncheon  s[)on- 
sored  by  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  Port  of  Los  Angeles 
Xo.  66,  held  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  on 
May  22,  1941. 

Speaker  at  this  noted  occasion  was 
Rear  Admiral  Albert  Ware  Marshall. 
USN  (ret),  former  commander  of  the 
Air  Squadrons  of  the  United  States 
Fleet.  The  Ballroom  of  the  Biltmore 
was  decorated  with  house  flags  of 
American  merchant  marine  lines. 

Ralph  J.  Chandler,  resident  man- 
ager for  the  Matson  Line  and  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Propeller  Club,  ex- 
tended an  official  welcome  to  the  300 
shipping,  business  and  civic  leaders 
gathered  for  the  meeting.  Fred  A. 
Hooper,  district  manager  for  the 
American-Hawaiian  Line,  ably  pre- 
sided as  chairman  of  the  day. 

Guests  at  the  speaker's  table  in- 
cluded many  noted  shipping  men  such 
as  John  Eidom  of  the  Hancock  Oil 
Company  and  president  of  the  Bilge 
Club;  Perry  S.  Xewcomb,  Pacific 
Coast  manager  of  the  Barber  Line  and 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Steam- 
.ship  Association;  Harry  J.  Summers, 
principal  surveyor  for  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  and  vice-president 
of  the  Propeller  Club;  Eugene  Over- 
ton, president  of  the  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners;  Arthur  Eldridge,  gen- 
eral manager,  L.  A.  Harbor;  Otto 
Miller,  chief  deputy  collector  of 
customs;  Lieut. -Commander  W.  W. 
Feineman,  USX,  Xeutrality  officer  at 
Los  Angeles  Harbor;  W.  R.  "Frosty" 
Martin,  president  of  the  Long  Beach 
Harbor  Commi.ssion;  W.  D.  Eraser, 
general  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Week   Executive  Committee  and   the 
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winner  of  the  1941  plaque  for  the  in- 
dividual who  has  contributed  most  to 
foreign  trade  during  the  past  year; 
Francis  J.  McGowen,  president  of 
the  Waterfront  Employers  Association 
of  Southern  California  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Nominations  for  the  \9A\-A'l  of- 
ficers of  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of 
Los  Angeles  No.  GG^  were  given  to 
President  Ralph  J.  Chandler  re- 
cently. Fred  A.  Hooper,  district 
manager  for  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company  and  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Club,  w^as  nomi- 
nated to  succeed  Mr.  Chandler  as 
president.  Edgar  M.  Wilson,  district 
manager  for  the  American  Presi- 
dent Lines,  w^as  nominated  for  the 
first  vice-president;  Harry  J.  Sum- 
mers, principal  surveyor  for  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  for 
second  vice-president  and  James  L. 
Adams,  attorney  for  the  firm  of 
Lillick,  Geary,  McHose  and  Adams, 
third  vice-president. 

Xorman  Dunnavant,  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Shipping  Guide  and  the 
Commercial  News,  was  nominated  to 
fill  the  office  of  secretary-treasurer. 

Directors  nominated  for  the  three 
year  term  expiring  June  30,  1944, 
were  Mr.  Adams,  and  Charles  H. 
Bayly,  Crescent  Wharf  &  Warehouse 
Company:  J.  B.  Hurd,  Matson  Line; 
Captain  L  C.  Johnson,  USN  (ret), 
director  of  the  11th  Xaval  Reserve 
District;  L.  K.  \'ermille.  Admiralty 
attorney  with  the  firm  of  Overton,  Ly- 
man and  Plumb;  Howard  H.  Wicker- 
sham,  manager  of  W.  H.  Wickersham 
&  Co.;  and  R.  W.  Gearhart,  contract- 
ing manager  for  Consolidated  Steel 
Corporation. 

The  annual  election  will  be  held  at 
the  June  meeting. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Tacoma,  was 
held  Tuesday  evening.  May  20,  with 
dinner  at  8  p.  m.  at  the  Tacoma  Club. 

Previous  to  the  dinner  hour,  the 
members  met  at  6:30  p.  m.  at  the  yard 
of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding 
Corp.  and  were  taken  on  a  personally 
conducted  tour  which  was  very  inter- 
esting and  much  appreciated  by  those 


who  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. This  tour  was  arranged  by  our 
president,  Gil  Ackerman,  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  this  shipbuilding  concern. 

The  members  went  direct  from  the 
shipyard  to  the  Tacoma  Club  where 
cocktails  were  served  to  over  sixty 
members  and  guests,  this  being  an 
even  greater  attendance  than  our  last 
month's  meeting. 

Pres.  Ackerman  called  the  meeting 
to  order  and  he  immediately  called  on 
Mr.  Dave  Neilson  of  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission,  Tacoma,  to  intro- 
duce five  guests  from  San  Francisco. 
These  men,  who  are  also  with  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission  and  who  came 
north  for  the  trial  run  of  the  new  MS 
Cape  Flattery,  just  completed  at  the 
local  yard,  were  as  follows: 

J.  W.  Massenburg,  Senior  mem- 
ber of  the  trial  board;  A.  B.  Cecil, 
marine  engineer  and  member  of  the 
trial  board;  E.  R.  Stigen,  associate 
marine  engineer  and  member  of  ths 
trial  board;  E.  E.  Humphrey,  hull 
construction  coordinator;  and  E.  S. 
Birnbaum,  surveyor. 

The  Club  was  honored  by  having 
these  gentlemen  from  San  Francisco 
as  their  guests. 

Immediately  following  the  above  in- 
troductions, the  president   called  on 


Alex  Stewart,  secretary  of  the  Seattle 
Propeller  Club  and  Northwest  man- 
ager of  The  Log,  to  introduce  the  other 
Seattle  guests.  They  included: 

Edward  Cunningham,  Pacific 
Marine  Supply  Co.;  Ralston  Cun- 
ningham, Ralston  Cunningham  Co.; 
M.  J.  Klepser,  Nordby  Supply  Co.; 
I.  Lynn  Miller,  Nordby  Supply  Co.; 
and  Larry  Smith,  Miller-Freeman 
Publications,  Inc. 

Ken  Kennell,  as  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee,  was  asked  to 
report  on  new  members  admitted  to 
the  Club  since  the  last  meeting.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Tom  Manley,  Olson  Tugboat  Co.; 
W.  J.  Kear,  Sperry  Flour  Co.;  L.  J. 
Rogers,  Weyerhaeuser  Steamship 
Co.;  F.  A.  Hoffman,  Ledoux  &  Co., 
New  York  City;  M.  J.  Heidner, 
Heidner  &  Co.;  Jas.  T.  Akehurst, 
Wypenn  Oil  Co.,  Inc.;  E.  Arthur 
Erickson,  Tacoma  Smelter;  A.  W. 
Taylor,  Standard  Oil  Co.;  and  Her- 
vey  M.  Petrich,  Western  Boatbuild- 
ing Co. 

Mr.  Massenburg  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  was  called  on  to  answer 
any  questions  which  might  be  asked 
of  him  by  the  members,  after  which 
the  meeting,  another  outstanding  one, 
was  adjourned  by  Mr.  Ackerman. 


Charter  presentation  dinner  of  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Sabine,  at  the  Goodhue 
Hotel,  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  on  April  26th,  1941,  drew  150  members  and  a  group 
of  notables.  Louis  B.  Pate  (left)  of  New  Orleans,  vice  president  of  the  west  gulf 
coast  region,  made  the  presentation.  Arthur  M.  Tode  (second),  of  Neic  York, 
honorary  president  of  the  national  organization,  welcomed  the  new  Club.  Hunger 
T.  Ball  (third)  of  Port  Arthur,  president  pro  tern  of  the  Sabine  Club  and  master 
of  ceremonies,  accepted  the  charter.  Commander  R.  S.  Field  (right)  of  Washing- 
ton, director  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation,  tvas  one  of  the 

principal  speakers 
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C'onimaiuler  Robert  C.  Lee.  execu- 
tive vice-i)resident  of  Moore-McCor- 
mack  Lines,  and  president  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
in  an  address  on  May  22  at  the  Annual 
Maritime  Day  dinner  of  the  Propeller 
Club,  urged  that  American  interests 
forget  their  differences  and  combine 
their  efforts  to  prepare  to  defend  the 
nation. 

In  an  address  which  was  heard  b\- 
about  1500  shipping  men  and  guests 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  Commander  Lee 
said  that  ''there  are  too  many  Ameri- 
cans today  who  are  sticking  their  heads 
into  the  sand  in  the  ho[)es  of  avoiding 
danger  by  refusing  to  .see  it."  He  said 
also  that  "the  Maginot  Line  of  the 
3.000  miles  of  Atlantic  Ocean  will 
prove  as  useless  a  defense  of  the 
United  States  as  did  the  Maginot  of 
France  prove  useless  in  their  defense 
if  we  permit  cowardice,  foreign  'isms," 
greed  and  corruption  to  rule  behind 
the  lines." 

Commander  Lee  urged  that  the  ex- 
ample of  the  youth  of  the  country  who 
have  given  up  the  comforts  of  homes 
in  return  for  hard  work  and  low  sal- 
aries be  accepted  by  the  rest  of  the 
nation  as  its  ideal.  He  quoted  a  survey 
by  Iron  Age  which  showed  that  the 
recent  coal  strike  cost  the  country 
300.000  tons  of  steel,  sufficient  to 
build  8,000  tanks,  as  an  example  of 
the  present  difficulties. 

Commander  Lee  said:  "We  passed 
a  seven  billion  dollar  appropriation  to 
win  this  war  and  then  went  home  and 
fell  into  a  family  .squabble  as  to  how 
we  would  divide  the  spoils.  This  war 
w^ill  not  be  won  by  appropriations.  We 
cannot  buy  ourselves  out  of  the  mess 
this  world  is  in  and  fortunately  there 
is  awakening  a  spirit  in  this  country 
that  will  not  long  permit  this  condition 
to  continue. 

"There  is  coming  a  time  when  these 
boys,  getting  twenty-one  dollars  a 
month  and  drilling  with  wooden  guns 
because  some  strike  has  closed  a  gun 
factory,  are  going  to  make  themselves 
heard.  Some  day  some  of  these  Ameri- 
can boys  may  find  themselves  facing 
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Following  the  admonition  of  tk-neral 
Chairman  Edward  H.  Harms,  all  hands 
on  the  1941  Convention  Committee 
are  already  swinging  into  action  with 
full  throttle  open  .  .  .  despite  the  fact 
that  the  big  meet  is  still  several  months 
away. 

The  able  leadership  of  experienced 
convention  planners  like  Chairman  Ed, 
Gene  Hoffman,  Bob  Spear  strongly 
augmented  by  President  Wheeler  and 
Honorary  President  Arthur  Tode,  is 
charging  the  committee  heads  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  very  much  in  evi- 
dence at  the  frequent  meetings  of  the 
convention-building  "lieutenants." 

The  entertainment  program  for  the 
several  days  of  the  conference  is  rap- 
idly taking  tangible  form.  It  would  be 
indiscreet  on  the  part  of  your  reporter 
to  steal  Bob  Spear's  thunder  by  giving 
details  .  .  .  but  suffice  to  say  at  this 
early  moment  that  visiting  and  hosting 
groups  who  plan  to  receive  the  full 
measure  of  mental  and  recreational 
profit  from  this  outstanding  maritime 
get-together  of  1941  will  enjoy  many 
beautifully  planned  receptions,  lunch- 
eons, trips  and  other  typically  San 
Franciscan  entertainment  features. 

Entertainment  Chairman  Spear 
called  the  first  meeting  of  his  co-work- 
ers for  April  30th.  Present  were  every 

death,  out  of  ammunition,  because 
the  supply  at  home  has  broken  down. 
There  is  more  than  one  kind  of  sabo- 
tage; there  is  more  than  one  kind  of 
traitor;  but  the  same  penalty  should 
apply  to  all— the  death  penalty  for 
traitors,  saboteurs,  and  spies." 

Congressman  Joseph  J.  O'Brien, 
of  East  Rochester,  New  York,  spoke 
on  the  subject  "Our  Present  Mer- 
chant Marine,"  and  Arthur  M. 
Tode,  Honorary  National  President 
of  the  Propeller  Club,  acted  as 
toastmaster.  The  dinner  commemo- 
rated the  122nd  anniversary  of  the 
first  successful  trans-oceanic  voy- 
age under  steam  propulsion  by  the 
S.S.  Savannah. 


man- Jack:  Here  is  the  roster: 

Robert  D.  Spear,  Chairman,  Foster 
Wheeler  Corporation. 

George    E.    Swett,    vice   chairman, 
Geo.  E.  Swett  &  Company. 

Robert    S.    Abernethy,    California 
Maritime  .Academy. 

Horace  T.  Beverly,  attorney. 

Charles  G.  Cox,  Enterprise  P^ngine 
Company. 

Raymond  O.  Demarest,  Sudden  & 
Christenson. 

Bernard  X.  DeRochie,  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review. 

Richard    H.    Glissman,    Rutledge- 
Glissman  Company. 

Frank  E.  Lewis,  Western  Asbestos 
Company. 

D.  X.  Lillevand,  Grace  Line. 

Capt.  W.  T.  Lion,  Moore-McCor- 
mack  Lines,  Inc. 

J.  F.  McConkey,  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Company. 

Carroll  F.  Reeves,  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Company. 

Clyde  Williamson.  Griffin  Chemical 
Compan\-. 

At  this  meeting  General  Chairman 
Harms  outlined  tentative  convention 
program  plans  with  accomplishments 
to  date. 


Three  stalwarts  of   1941   Convention  Com- 
mittee:    Robert    Spear     (left).    Entertain- 
ment; General  Vice  Chairman  Eugene  Hoff- 
man; and  K.  C.  Tripp,  Registration 


During  the  ensuing  four  weeks  re- 
markable strides  have  been  taken,  and 
all  is  progressing  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

Other  department  chairmen  are  do- 
ing valiant  work  as  well.  Impressed 
with  the  responsibility  with  which  they 
have  been  entrusted  these  men  are 
giving  their  time,  their  talents  and  best 
study  to  the  job  of  making  the  San 
Francisco  Convention  a  complete  suc- 
cess: 

General  Chairman,  Edward  H. 
Harms,  McCormick  Steamship  Co. 

General  \'ice  Chairman,  Gene  Hoff- 
man, American  President  Lines. 

General  Secretary,  John  Davidson, 
American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co. 

General  Treasurer,  C.  M.  Le  Count, 
(ieneral  Electric  Co. 

Reception,  Joseph  F.  Marias,  Board 
State  Harbor  Commissioners. 

Registration,  K.  C.  Tripp,  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines. 

Hotel  and  Banquet,  Capt.  Lewis 
Mesherry,  Army  &  Navy  Club. 

Entertainment,  Robert  D.  Spear, 
Foster  Wheeler  Corp. 

Golf,  Joseph  A.  Lunny,  McCormick 
Steamship  Co. 

Publicity,  Bern  DeRochie,  Pacific 
Marine  Review. 

Exhibits,  William  Radner,  Matson 
Line. 

Finance,  Arthur  B.  Poole,  American 
President  Lines. 

Printing,  W.  Edgar  Martin,  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Co. 

Transportation,  Robert  Fouke,  Ad- 
miraltv  Attornev. 


Qol^ 


The  Association  of  Marine  Under- 
writers of  San  Francisco,  organized 
December  17,  1885,  held  its  Twelfth 
Annual  Golf  Tournament  and  Dinner 
at  Sequoyah  Country  Club  on  Thurs- 
day, May  22,  1941. 

The  tournament  was  divided  into 
two  classes  according  to  handicap  and 
there  was  a  separate  guest  flight  with 
suitable  prizes  in  each  division,  to- 
gether with  dinner  prizes. 

Colored  movies  taken  of  the  tourna- 
ment and  the  movies  of  previous  tour- 
naments were  shown  at  the  dinner  held 
in  the  evening. 

The  golf  committee  consisted  of: 
Russell  A.  Mackey,  R.  R.  Murphy, 
R.  J.  Lutich,  J.  F.  Fayen  and  T.  B. 
Dean. 


Matson  Navigation  Company 
727  West  Seventh  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 

:\Iarch  14,  1941. 
Mr.  Bernard  N.  DeRochie,  V.P. 
Pacific  Marine  Review 
500  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  DeRochie: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  March  6th,  enclosing  tear  sheet  from 
the  current  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review,  calling  attention  to  the  article 
entitled  "Pacific  Coast  ]\Ien  on  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Shipping." 

Yours  is  a  fine  publication  and  it 
presents  interesting  and  educational 
reading  matter. 

As  President  of  The  Propeller  Club, 
Port  of  Los  Angeles  No.  66,  I  appre- 
ciate your  cooperation  in  recording  the 
activities  of  our  Club  and  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you. 
\'ery  truly  yours, 
(Signed)     R.  J.  Chandler, 

President,  Port  of  Los  Angeles, 

Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States. 


Graudpappy" 


McdUjfifiiiXf,  Oun.  MgAxuU— 


Anybody  and  everybody  who  is  par- 
ticipating in  the  elaborate  committee 
work  for  the  Propeller  Club  Conven- 
tion and  American  Merchant  Marine 
Conferences  of  1941  knows  about 
Grandpappy. 

The  boys  were  almost  ready  to  adopt 
him  as  chief  mentor,  Cicero  and  coun- 
sellor, but  recent  irascible  outbursts 
of  mountain  temperament  on  the  old 
gent's  part  have  suggested  the  safer 
course  of  naming  him  our  mascot  and 
talisman.  So  be  it! 

Everything  was  going  along  smooth- 
ly until  all  those  photos  of  Propellers 
from  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
appeared  in  the  public  prints  last 
month.  Our  readers  will  remember  the 
Del  Monte  delegates  whose  features 
lent  zest  to  our  last  edition. 

Imagine  our  chagrin  when  we  re- 
ceived the  following  cryptic  letter  one 
otherwise  pleasant  Tuesday  morning, 
not  so  long  ago : 

"Dere  Editor: 
We  uns  from  Mississippy  haint  be- 
holdin  to  none  of  yore  high-falutin 
city  fellers  when  hit  kums  to  hittin 


a  skwirrel's  eye  at  100  yards.  Best 
you  be  keerful  cause  usent  I  to  be 
the  best  shot  in  these  yar  mountains. 
What  fur  did  you  uns  leave  my 
pitcher  outa  yore  paper.  Haint  I  bin 
a'doin  more  fur  yore  durn  old  kun- 
venchin  then  all  tha  rest  of  them  'ere 
doods  put  tagither.  Guess  you'ans 
kelcalate  yore  powerful  smert  but 
yore  jest  smert  ellicks.  So  I  hereby 
resine  and  kwit.  And  no  more  moun- 
tain dew  fur  you  uns. 

Grandpappy." 
And  that  was  the  letter,  so  help  us! 
There  was  only  one  thing  to  do — so  we 
did  it!  We  created  an  "appeasement 
committee"  and  told  them  to  spare  no 
exp^ense,  no  effort  to  get  the  old  gent 
back  into  the  fold. 

Strategy  has  won  a  temporary  vic- 
tory at  least — and  thanks  to  artist* 
Joe  Marias  we  present  Grandpappy  in 
all  his  pristine  glory.  You  can  see  from 
his  benign  expression  that  he  is  again 
happy  as  all  daylight,  and  you  can  bet 
a  cookie  that  the  convention  will  ring 
the  bell.  We  can't  lose  with  Grand- 
pappy as  our  mascot. 

*Our  favorite  "doodler." 
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MARINERS  CLUB  of  CALIFORNIA 


\.  T.  HUNTEK,  Prfiidrnt 

ERIK  KXAC,  Ute-Prrsident 

IIANLEY  E.  ALLEK,  Sfcrflary-TreafUfff 


The  hornpipe  luring  members  of  the 
Mariners  Club  of  California  aboard 
for  the  12th  Annual  Spring  Frolic  was 
heeded  by  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men. 

The  good  ship  was  well  down  to  her 
Plimsol  mark  proving  once  again  how 
popular  these  get-togethers  are  rated 
in  the  records  of  maritime  events. 

Captain  A.  T.  "Tom"  Hunter,  Chief 
Pilot  of  the  Mariners,  bid  his  shipmates 
welcome  and  the  program  immediately 
hit  a  lively  tempo. 

The  Villa  of  V'enitian  Marie  was  the 
place.  May  23rd,  the  date. 

Informal  as  a  pair  of  susf:)enders. 
mind  you  . . .  but  grand  fun  and  a  swell 
bunch  of  fellows! 

These  committee  men  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated: Dick  Glissman,  chairman. 
Ed  Binder,  Ed  Gunderson,  Ed.  Mac- 
farlane,  .\1  INIattingly,  Al  O'Leary. 
Howard  Oxsen  and  Harold  Weule. 

A  pleasant  affair  was  the  luncheon 
meeting  of  The  Mariners  held  on  June 
4th,  at  the  regular  mooring  place.  140 
Battery  Street. 

Announced  as  an  Open  Forum  the 
members  were  brought  up  to  date  on 
plans  out  ahead.  Important  announce- 
ment was  the  good  word  that  meetings 
will  go  right  along  during  the  usual 
vacation  months. 

Cal  MaciNIillan,  Coast  Guard  vet, 
regaled  us  with  accounts  of  personal 
experiences.  'T  never  tell  anecdotes 
about  events  which  I  have  not  per- 
sonally witne.ssed."  His  story  of  the 
"Angels  of  Mercy'  in  isolated  Alaskan 
ports  is  a  classic.  We've  heard  it  retold 
several  times  since  with  a  credit-line 
to  Cal. 

Jim  Hines  took  us  on  a  pilgrimage 
through  some  of  the  Southern  haunts 
(all  is  "relativity"  down  in  Bummin'- 
ham!)  and  promptly  at  1:30  Skipper 
Tom  rang  down  the  curtain  on  the  en- 
joyable program. 


Board  of  Govnnofi 

OSCAR  J,  BFVFriH 

WINSIOW  D.  CONN 

ARTHUR  DONNEll  Y 

FRANK  H.  FOX 

R.     H.  CI  ISSMAN 

C.  M.  I.E  COUNT 

EDWARD  MACFARr  AN 

FRED  MC  LEAN 

DAVID  MILIAR 

THOMAS  G.  MUNRO 

r.  ?.  RITCHIE 
THOMAS  A.  SHORT 


GETTING  IT  STRAIGHT 

The  siren  shrieks  its  farewell  note  and  proudly  on  her  way 
The  brand  new  giant  liner  moves  in  grandeur  down  the  bay. 
.\  marvelous  creation,  her  builders'  joy  and  pride, 
A  great  hope  of  her  owners  as  she  floats  upon  the  tide. 

The  passengers  in  festive  mood,  mid  laughter,  jest  and  quip, 
With  keen  delight  enjoying  the  great  ship's  maiden  trip, 
"She  is  sure  to  break  the  record,"  "She'll  do  20  knots  or  more," 
Is  the  hope  of  all  aboard  her  as  she  leaves  her  native  shore. 

Upon  the  bridge  the  Captain  proud  and  like  all  skippers  bold, 

Bedecked  in  gorgeous  raiment  of  Xavy  Blue  and  Gold. 

All  eyes  are  fixed  upon  him,  it  is  going  to  his  head, 

As  he  stops  to  drop  the  pilot,  then  rings  down  "Full  speed  ahead." 

And  now  begins  the  battle  for  the  trophy  of  the  .seas, 

By  men  not  clad  in  blue  and  gold,  but  lowly  dungarees. 

On  deck  the  scene  is  blithe  and  gay,  fair  ladies,  song  and  wine. 

But  hell  is  popping  down  below,  beneath  the  deep  load  line. 

The  Chief  snaps  out  his  orders  to  his  staff  on  watch  below. 
His  men  obey  his  mandates  as  about  their  task  they  go. 
The  pressure  must  not  fluctuate,  the  bearings  can't  run  hot. 
The  revolutions  must  not  fail  to  make  that  20  knot. 

At  dinner  on  the  first  night  out  the  skipper  loudly  boasts, 
"We'll  surely  break  the  record,"  as  the  gallant  ship  he  toasts. 
The  task  of  breaking  records  put  no  grey  hairs  on  his  head. 
His  contribution  ended  when  he  rang  "Full  speed  ahead." 

Through  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights  to  consummate  their  dream 
The  engineers  work  ceaselessly  'til  Ambrose  Light's  abeam. 
The  record  has  been  broken,  average  "twenty-one  point  four.'" 
The  Captain  wears  another  stripe,  he's  made  a  Commodore. 

And  thus  he  claims  the  credit  for  what  better  men  have  done. 

He  boasts  through  press  and  radio  of  the  victory  he  has  won, 

Xeglecting  e'en  to  mention,  as  he  prates  his  ballyhoo. 

The  men  of  brain  and  brawn  and  guts  who  shoved  the  great  ship  through. 

The  moral  of  this  story  indicates  conclusively. 

That  glory  rarely  goes  to  those  who  win  the  victory. 

So  keep  this  simple  thought  in  mind  when  you  read  of  record  trips. 

That  the  men  behind  the  throttles  are  the  men  who  drive  the  ships. 

— Herbert  G.  Lambert,  2nd  .\sst.  En^'. 
ESSO  Charleston  in  the  JSTO.'V  Review. 
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Johu  R.  Eidom,  netvly  elected  president  of  the  Bilge  Club 


J.  R.  Eidom,  newly-elected  president 
of  the  Bilge  Club,  announced  the 
Twelfth  Annual  Bilge  Club  Barbecue 
and  Tournament  to  be  held  June  2 1  at 
Palos  Verdes  Country  Club. 

".Skipper"  Eidom  suggests  that  all 
prospective  participants  prepare  their 
load-line  ready  to  receive  cargo  on 
June  21st  at  Palos  Verdes  Country 
Club. 

The  event  was  launched  on  the  eve- 
ning of  May  1 2  at  the  California  Yacht 
Club,  where  a  full  crew  of  officers  were 
selected. 

They  are: 

Honorary  general  chairman,  \V.  H. 
Wickersham. 

General  chairman.  President  J.  R. 
Eidom. 

Assistant  Chairman,  Captain  F.  D. 
A.rthur. 

Secretary  to  chairman,  L.  H.  Connor. 

Tournament  chairman.  Jack  Mal- 
seed. 

Tug-of-war  chairman,  John  E.  Mar- 
shall. 

-Attendance  chairman.  Captain  Theo. 
W.  Peters. 


Barbecue  chairman,  Hampton  Xeer- 
gaard. 

Grounds  chairman,  Frank  Cava- 
naugh. 

Reception  chairman,  Lloyd  J.  Moore. 

Baseball  chairman,  J.  J.  Buntin. 

Tennis  chairman.  Remington  A. 
Mills. 

Prize  chairman,  Harold  S.  Bowen. 

Handicapper,  Charles  L  Houghton. 

Horseshoe  chairman,  W.  S.  Rash. 

Entertainment  chairman,  M.  A. 
Richley. 

Finance  chairman,  E.  J.  McKee. 

Rules  chairman,  James  Craig. 


^Po^  o/  elucal 


Newest  appointee  for  Xzit  Pacific 
Company  . . .  Brickseal  Refractory  Co. 
.  .  .  Saverite  Engineering  Co.  for  Coast 
district  agent  is  Don  L.  Buckman  at 
Chico,  California. 

According  to  Bill  Rudy,  who  is  Pa- 
cific Coast  Sales  ^Manager  for  these 
managers  of  protective  materials,  it  is 
e.xpected  that  Mr.  Buckman's  activity 


in  the  territory  where  so  many  old- 
time  marine  men  are  now  located  will 
go  a  long  way  in  making  Chico  ship 
conscious. 

Don  himself  has  come  up  through 
the  hawse  pipe  and  has  seen  plenty  of 
service  in  marine  power  plants.  How- 
ever, we  have  an  idea  that  his  Chico 
work  in  behalf  of  the  Xzit-Brickseal- 
Saverite  interests  will  be  largely  con- 
centrated on  the  many  stationar\' 
plants  in  and  around  the  area  north 
of  Sacramento. 

Good  luck,  Don ! 

A*Pte^Uc<m  Steel 

\  number  of  important  changes  in 
the  operating  department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Steel  and  Wire  Company,  subsid- 
iary of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation, 
have  been  announced  affecting  the 
company's  operations  in  Waukegan 
and  Joliet,  Illinois;  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
and  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

G.  H.  Bendell,  who  has  been  su- 
perintendent at  Waukegan  Works, 
has  been  transferred  to  Joliet  as  as- 
sistant general  superintendent  of 
Joliet  operations.  S.  R.  Snow,  for- 
merly assistant  superintendent  at 
Waukegan,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent.  Mr.  Snow's 
place  is  taken  by  J.  R.  Gaut  w^ho  is 
being  transferred  from  the  vice 
president's  office  in  Cleveland. 

Van  H.  Leichliter,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  Wire  Mill,  Cuyahoga 
Works,  Cleveland,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent.  Wire  Mills,  South 
Works,  Worcester,  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  consolidation  of  Worcester  wire 
mills  under  the  present  rehabilitation 
program.  He  succeeds  F.  P.  Leahey, 
who  has  been  appointed  superinten- 
dent, Wire  Mill,  Cuyahoga  Works. 

Daniel  Lynch  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Rockdale  Divi- 
sion, Joliet,  and  R.  E.  Camp,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Scott  Street  Division. 
Both  men  have  been  assistant  superin- 
tendents of  these  divisions. 

At  the  same  time,  at  Waukegan, 
R.  L.  Lew^is  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  engineering  and 
maintenance,  W,  B.  McShane,  super- 
intendent of  the  Wire  Mills,  J.  H. 
Thomas,  superintendent  of  Spring 
Mills,  and  Thomas  Tyrrell,  super- 
intendent of  Rod  Mills. 
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V.  p.  Rnmely 

Aeiu  Vice  Pn^Ude^^i 
loJi  Qnxine  Go-. 

Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  announces  the 
election  of  V.  P,  Rumely  as  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  manufacturing,  to 
succeed  J.  H.  Collier,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  made  president.  Mr. 
Rumely  has  been  works  manager  of 
the  Crane  Chicago  plant  for  the  past 
four  years,  during  which  he  has  been 
very  closely  associated  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Born  52  years  ago  in  La  Porte 
County,  Indiana,  Mr.  Rumely  studied 
mechanical  engineering  at  Purdue 
University,  and  later  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  graduating  in  1912.  His 
first  job  after  leaving  college  was  in 
the  farm  implement  plant  of  his  grand- 
father, M.  Rumely,  in  La  Porte,  In- 
diana (later  known  as  the  Advance 
Rumely  Co.).  In  1914-15  he  was  with 
the  Buick  Motor  Co.,  and  in  1916  went 
to  the  Hudson  Motor  Co.  Starting  in 
the  Hudson  shops,  he  progressed 
through  every  stage  of  the  production 
management  to  superintendent  and 
factory  manager,  the  position  he  held 
when  he  resigned  to  join  the  Crane 
organization  in  1937. 


jatnei,  GoatftLe. 
Pn^eUdtent  o/  Paweli 

James  Coombe  recently  was  elected 
president  of  The  Wm.  Powell  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  bronze,  iron, 
steel,  and  corrosion  resistant  valves. 
With  the  exception  of  two  and  one- 
half  years,  during  which  time  he 
served    overseas    as    captain    of    the 


artillery  in  the  First  World  War,  he 
has  been  associated  with  the  company 
since  his  graduation  from  Vale  in  1910. 

Mr.  Coombe  is  a  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  the  Cro.sley  Corpora- 
tion, the  (ilobe-Wernicke  Company, 
and  the  Randall  Corporation. 

The  Wm.  Powell  Company  an- 
nounces also  the  election  of  Harry 
H.  Coombe,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  treasurer;  George  F. 
Weitkamp,  first  vice  president  and 
secretary;  David  M.  Forker,  Oliver  F. 
Gang,  Wm.  E.  Heilig,  and  F.  R.  Noll, 
vice  presidents;  and  Wm.  Y..  Minor, 
Jr.,  assistant  to  the  president. 


B.  A.  Robison 

/iauida^  /Ip/p/UH^ed 

J.  F.  Gehan,  vice  president  of  Amer- 
ican E.xport  Lines,  announced  on  May 
24  the  appointment  of  B.  A.  Robison 
as  acting  operating  manager  of  the 
lines. 

Mr.  Robison  fills  the  position  left 
vacant  by  L.  S.  Andrews,  who  is  on 
leave  of  absence  serving  as  chief  of  op- 
erations for  the  U.  S.  Army  Transport 
Service. 

Mr.  Robison  has  been  with  .Ameri- 
can Export  Lines  since  1934,  serving 
first  as  superintending  engineer  and 
later  as  marine  superintendent.  A  na- 
tive of  Tacoma,  Washington,  he  served 
an  apprenticeship  in  the  machinist 
trade  in  Seattle  and  later  sailed  from 
that  port.  As  a  lieutenant  in  the  Xaval 
Reserve,  he  came  to  the  East  Coast 
during  the  World  War  and  served  as 
an  officer  aboard  various  cargo  vessels 
in  wartime  operations.  .After  the  wa  • 
he  sailed  for  several  years  with  the 
U.   S.   Mail   and   Atlantic   Transpot 


lines.  Following  this  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Consolidated  Iron 
Works  at  Hoboken,  X.  J.  He  served  as 
superintending  engineer  of  the  Roose- 
velt Line  and  the  .American  France 
Line  before  joining  .American  Export 
in  the  same  caj)acity. 

Satnen^ulUe.  Zlected 

Now  rounding  out  his  twent\-nfth 
year  in  the  design  and  sale  of  inte'^nal 
combustion  engines,  G.  N.  Somerville 
has  been  elected  vice  president  of  the 
-Atlas  Imperial  Diesel  Engine  Com- 
pany, Oakland,  California.  He  rose 
from  the  drawing  board  to  chief  engi- 
neer, and  in  his  long  association  with 
the  company  has  held  the  posts  of  ex- 
port manager  and  general  sales  mana- 
ger, and  has  served  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, thus  bringing  to  his  new  posi- 
tion a  background  of  much  experience. 

Mr.  Somerville's  headquarters  ■will 
continue  in  the  executive  offices  of 
the  company  in  Oakland,  and  he 
will  be  busy  in  general  supervision 
of  all  activities  of  the  Oakland 
factory.       ^♦^.^ 

The  Nitrose  Company,  Peoria, 
Illinois,  has  appointed  the  Frank 
Groves  Company,  136  So.  Park 
Street,  San  Francisco,  as  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Northern  Califor- 
nia territory. 

Nitrose  is  a  corrosion-resisting 
coating  for  marine  and  industrial 
use,  easily  applied  and  requires  no 
expensive  sandblasting  or  scraping 
before  application. 


James  Coombe 
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York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation's  California  sales  staff  at  sales  conference  at  Whitcomb  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  Significant  fact:  Most  of 
them  are  long  time  York  employees  as  average  time  of  service   ivith   the   company  for  entire  group   is   eighteen   and   one-half   years 


l>f(^lz  C^^pjCuncU  QojgM  ^GxUUtiel 


J.  L.  Rosenmiller,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  York  Ice  Machinery 
Corporation,  York,  Pa.,  was  in  San 
Francisco  the  early  part  of  May  on  a 
tour  of  the  main  branches  of  the  com- 
pany, which  included  Seattle,  Port- 
land, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
Houston  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Rosenmiller  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  activity  in  western 
shipyards  and  the  tremendous  expan- 
sion program  under  way  in  existing 
yards  and  the  new  yards  being  built  at 
Seattle,  Portland,  Richmond  and  Los 
Angeles. 

"Our  company  is  now  manufactur- 
ing air  conditioning  and  refrigerating 
equipment  and  cold  storage  doors  for 
over  three  hundred  boats  on  the  Pa- 
cific, Atlantic  and  Southern  cosast,"  he 
said. 

"We  are  expanding  our  forces  on  the 
West  Coast  to  adequately  handle  the 
installation  of  equipment  and  give  the 
service  required  by  the  shipbuilding 
industry. 

"Our  plants  in  York  are  operating 
on  several  shifts  and  we  now  have  more 
employees  than  at  any  time  since  the 
company  was  started  in  1885." 

Mr.  Rosenmiller's  trip  included 
an  all-day  conference  at  the  Whit- 
comb  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  on 
May   3   attended  by  the  company's 


California  sales  staff  on  sales,  poli- 
cies and  engineering  matters  per- 
taining principally  to  the  accessory 
equipment  and  supplies  division. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  West 
Coast  Regional  Manager  R,  H.  Beck 
of  the  Los  Angeles  office  with  his 
sales  staff  and  Manager  Joe  Austin 
of  the  San  Francisco  branch  and  his 
staff. 

Managers  of  the  Northwest  branches 
of  the  company  are  Sam  Cordis  at  Se- 
attle and  Frank  Stephens  at  Portland. 


Carl  Anderson  of  the  Western 
Freight  Association  announced  that 
Alan  Ferl,  formerly  on  the  freight 
staff  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Line,  had 
become  associated  with  his  lirm  during 
May. 

Herbert  S.  Lsar,  lor.nerly  treas- 
urer of  the  American  Trading  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco,  has  become 
special  U.  S.  representative  of  Sir 
Walter  Carpenter,  head  of  the  W.  K. 
Carpenter  Oversea  Shipping  &  Island 
Products,  Ltd.,  and  the  Edna  Trading 
Co.  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Lear  is  located  at  310  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


R.  £.  Gillmor,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company, 
Inc.,  presenting  the  10,000th 
certificate  of  graduation 
from  the  Sperry  Gyro-Com- 
pass  School  to  Second  Officer 
Robert  R.  Rogers  of  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey's tanker  T.  J.  Bedford, 
Jr.,  on  April  4,  1941.  The 
Sperry  Gyro-Compass  School 
lias  founded  in  1914  by  O.  B. 
Whitaker,  now  manager  of 
the  Marine  Sales  Department. 
The  first  certificate  ivas  is- 
sued on  November  29,  1923. 
Left  to  right:  Mr.  Gillmor, 
Robert  B.  Lea,  vice  president 
and  sales  manager,  John  J. 
Brierly,  instructor  Naviga- 
tional School,  and  Second 
Officer  Rogers 
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McGoAjnicJz  SteoHtdJufi  Actio4tle4, 


By  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr. 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  McCormick 
Steamship  Company 


"X'agabond  \'ovages,"  a  type  of 
leisurely  cruise  on  combination  pas- 
senger and  cargo  vessels,  is  steadily 
sweeping  into  popularity  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  As  these  ships  are  primar- 
ily freight  carriers,  the  passenger  list 
is  nece.ssarily  limited  and  a  close-knit 
friendly  atmosphere  prevails  on  the 
ship  from  the  moment  she  leaves  port. 
Large  is  the  number  of  individuals 
who  are  glad  to  get  off  the  beaten  path 
every  once  in  a  while. 

We  have  long  waiting  lists  on  both 
our  short  cruises  to  the  Northwest  as 
well  as  our  New  York  service  via 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
well  to  note  that  the  apparent  with- 
drawal of  the  Panama  Pacific  Line 
from  the  Intercoastal  trade  leaves  only 
the  Luckenbach  and  McCormick  Lines 
operating  in  that  route.  For  the  time 
being,  these  two  lines  do  not  contem- 
plate any  increase  in  fares. 

Insofar  as  our  westbound  service  is 
concerned,  we  are  running  only  sixty 
to  seventy  per  cent  capacity.  Appar- 
ently, the  easterners  are  a  little  bit 
timid  to  travel  by  water  and  what  we 
have  done  is  to  work  out  a  special  ar- 
rangement with  the  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America  (comprised  of 
all  the  major  air  lines)  whereby  pas- 
sengers flying  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  receive  a  re- 
duced fare  by  air  and  likewise  a  con- 
cession on  our  own  fares.  In  this  man- 
ner we  have  developed  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  a  source  for  our  westbound 
passengers,  westerners  being  more 
brave  than  the  easterners.  Now.  speak- 
ing seriously,  the  ocean-air  circle  trip 
between  the  jMcCormick  Steamship 
Lines  and  the  major  domestic  air  lines 
has  proven  quite  popular  and  we  might 
add  that  the  word  "reduction"  to  our 
way  of  thinking  is  the  most  important 
word  that  can  be  used  in  passenger 
advertising. 

We  have  also  recently  worked  out  a 
plan   whereby   persons   with    limited 


amount  of  time  may  use  I'an  American 
Airways  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  return 
on  our  line  at  reduced  fares.  Thus 
passengers  can  enjoy  the  thrill  of  an 
air  trip  and  the  rest  of  a  sea  vo\age: 
this  trip  can  be  made  in  16  days. 

Along  with  .several  other  tran.spor- 
tation  men  including  Fred  S.  Howard, 
Asst.  \'ice  President,  Passenger  Traffic, 
of  Southern  Pacific,  and  Edward  G. 
White,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager  of 
the  N.V.K.  Line  (because  of  the  South 
American  service  which  the  X.V.K. 
Lines  operates)  I  have  been  invited 
to  represent  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the 
second  inter-.American  Travel  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  Mexico  City  Sep- 
tember 15  to  24  this  year.  This  Con- 
gress is  being  held  under  the  au.spices 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  invita- 
tions have  been  extended  to  all  Latin 
American  Countries,  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Alaska,  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Attendance  is  also 
being  asked  of  the  Department  of 
State,  Department  of  Interior,  and  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission. 
Representatives  of  Maritime,  Air, 
Railroad.  Highway,  Hotel  and  Travel 
Services  will  also  participate  in  this 
Travel  Convention. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this 
coming  meet  will  help  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  making  our  relations  with  the 
Latin  .American  Countries  more  solid 
and  we  all  know  that  a  development 
of  a  goodly  amount  of  tourist  travel 
between  two  countries  can  well  be  con- 
sidered a  preamble  to  commercial 
trade  on  a  large  scale.  In  view  of  the 
situation  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  the  possibility  that  an  attempt 
may  develop  to  destroy  the  present 
close  harmony  existing  in  all  the  Amer- 
icas, it  is  highly  es.sential  that  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  get 
together  as  closely  as  possible,  both 
culturally  and  in  business. 

We  have  been  asked  about  the 
Travel  Credit  Plan  which  is  being  used 


by  some  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies; in  our  opinion  this  arrange- 
ment will  not  prove  to  be  any  great 
or  important  stimulant  for  travel  bus- 
iness. For  example,  persons  who  pur- 
chase an  ice  box  on  the  installment 
plan  have  something  tangible  while 
they  are  making  the  monthl\-  pay- 
ments, but  persons  remitting  from 
month  to  month  after  returning  from 
a  trip  have  only  the  plea.sant  memories 
on  hand.  After  all,  we  want  our  pas- 
sengers to  go  to  sea  with  peace  of 
mind  and  not  have  to  think  about  the 
burden  of  their  payments  upon  their 
return.  Incidentally,  in  most  ca.^es  the 
interest  rate  on  the  debit  balance  is  8 
per  cent  which  we  believe  constitutes 
a  pretty  high  premium  to  have  to  pay 
on  transportation  purchased  by  means 
of  credit. 

The  Maritime  Commission  an- 
nounced early  in  May  that  Henry  L. 
Deimal,  Jr.,  had  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  their  new  department.  Division 
of  Economics  and  Statistics. 

The  Commission's  Division  of  Re- 
search and  its  personnel  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  new  department. 

Mr.  Deimel,  formerly  of  Califor- 
nia, w^as  previously  assistant  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Commercial 
Treaties  and  Agreements  at  the 
State  Department.  He  w^ill  be  as- 
sisted by  Lehman  P.  Nickell,  for- 
merly chief  of  the  section  of  special 
studies  of  the  Division  of  Research. 

San  Francisco  shippers  and  export 
men  who  use  the  Spanish  language  in 
execution  of  their  business  have  formed 
a  group  who  will  meet  weekly  at  a 
luncheon  in  an  effort  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  the  language.  The  meet- 
ings started  on  May  8.  according  to 
Mac  Cremer  of  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change. He  further  stated  that  there 
would  be  no  officers,  dues  or  speeches 
and  that  anyone  interested  in  attend- 
ing could  contact  him. 
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Michael  J.  Brennnn 


Henry  F.  Gelhaiis 


^acM  Ap/pxUnt4ftjeHil 


John  D.  Reilly,  president  of  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Henry  F.  Gel- 
haus  and  Captain  Michael  J.  Bren- 
nan  to  managerial  positions  at  Rob- 
ins Dry  Dock  &  Repair  Company, 
Brooklyn  subsidiary  of  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corporation.  Mr.  Gelhaus, 
noted  Pacific  Coast  machinery  and 
engineering  expert,  becomes  oper- 
ating superintendent'  and  Captain 
Brennan,  perhaps  best  remembered 
as  captain  of  Commander  Richard 
E.  Byrd's  north  polar  vessel  Chan- 
tier  of  the  Josephine  Ford  expedi- 
tion of  1926,  is  appointed  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  plant  and 
equipment. 

Mr.  Reilly  also  announced  the  elec- 
tion of  William  A.  Maloney,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales  of  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation,  to  a  director- 
ship on  the  board  of  the  Robins  Dry 
Dock  &  Repair  Company. 

Born  in  Marysville,  Calif.,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1886,  Mr.  Gelhaus'  career  dates 
back  to  1901  as  an  apprentice  at  the 
then  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  which  many  notable  merchant 
and  naval  craft  were  constructed.  In 
1905  he  went  to  the  Pacific  Mail  S.  S. 
Co.,  as  assistant  engineer,  the  Siberia 
and  ]\Ianchuria  being  among  many 
vessels  on  which  he  served.  From  1912 
to  1941  he  was  with  Swayne  &  Hoyt 


of  San  Francisco  holding  various  posi- 
tions such  as  superintending  engineer, 
chief  engineer,  marine  superintendent, 
manager  of  engineering  and  construc- 
tion work. 

He  was  lent  for  three  years  during 
the  last  war  to  the  Craig  Steamship 
Building  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  as  su- 
perintendent of  machinery  and  had 
charge  of  many  installations  at  the 
company's  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  plant. 

Until  he  retired  this  year  Mr.  Gel- 
haus was  active  in  the  United  States 
Xaval  Reserve  in  which  corps  he  held 
the  rank  of  Lieut.  Commander.  He  is 
a  noted  diesel  and  steam  turbine  ex- 
pert, and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Engineers,  the  .American 
Society  of  Xaval  Architects,  and  the 
.American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers. 


After  35  years  of  active  participa- 
tion in  the  firm  of  Mattoon  &  Com- 
pany, custom  house  brokers  of  San 
Francisco,  B.  C.  Bremer,  senior  part- 
ner of  the  firm,  has  retired  as  of  June  1 . 

!Mr.  Bremer  will  continue  to  serve  as 
Consul  for  Haiti  with  headquarters  at 
24  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

F.  B.  Howland  and  E.  G.  Chavez 
are  no>v  partners  in  the  firm  of 
Mattoon  &  Company. 

Roger  Bunce  became  marine  super- 
intendent of  the  Globe  Wireless  Co.  in 


San  Francisco  in  ]\lay.  Just  prior  to  his 
appointment,  he  had  been  commercial 
agent  for  the  company  in  Los  Angeles. 

Q^.  S.  steel  PeManneL 

George  K.  Leet,  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and 
for  many  years  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  steel  industry,  retired  on  May  6 
after  thirty  years  of  service  with  the 
corporation.  Mr.  Leet  has  held  the 
office  of  secretary  for  more  than  nine- 
teen years.  He  retired  under  the  Cor- 
poration's Pension  Plan  following  the 
annual  organization  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

William  Averell  Brown,  assistant 
general  solicitor  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  since  1918,  was 
elected  secretary  to  succeed  Mr.  Leet. 


Switch  gear  engineer  G.  H.  Welch  of  West- 
inghoiise  says  goodbye  to  Ed  Martin  at  San 
Francisco  Airport.  Welch  is  designing  s  witch- 
boards  for  Mare  Island  ships 
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The  first  Marine  Museum  in  the 
West  was  officially  opened  May  6  in 
San  Francisco's  Aquatic  Park  Center. 

Approximately  100  valuable  shiji 
models,  prints,  [photographs  and  docu- 
ments are  included  in  the  exhibition, 
contributed  by  private  collections  as 
well  as  shipping  companies.  Included 
among  the  miniature  vessels  are 
clipper  ships,  schooner  yachts,  pilot 
schooners,  cargo  steamers,  passenger 
ships,  derrick  barges,  naval  battle- 
ships, and  even  a  Chinese  junk. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the 
model  ships  is  that  of  the  Queen  Mary. 
It  is  over  1 2  feet  long,  in  perfect  scale 
and  is  complete  to  the  smallest  deck 
fitting.  Two  of  the  models  are  of  large 
sailing  vessels  under  full  sail.  One  is 
a  model  of  the  famous  Cape  Horn  clip- 
per, the  Tillie  E.  Starbuck.  Another  is 
a  model  of  the  four-masted  bark,  Ken- 
nilworth,  with  figures  of  her  crew 
working  on  the  deck.  The  well-known 
American  clipper  ship,  Flying  Cloud, 
is  represented  by  an  outstanding 
model,  showing  the  ship  just  dropping 
anchor  with  the  crew  furling  sail, 
launching  a  boat  and  doing  other 
work. 

Beginning  with  the  embryo  of  the 
Marine  F^xhil)it  at  the  1940  Exposi- 
tion, which  was  moved  to  the  Mer- 
chants" Exchange  Building  last  Oc- 
tober, the  new  Museum  already  has 
anticipated  its  future  development  in- 
to a  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry 
by  its  recent  incorporation  under  that 
name. 

The  Aquatic  Park  Center  was  of- 
fered the  new  Museum  recently  by 
■^e  City  Park  Commission,  which  has 
provided  the  blue  room  at  the  Center 
for  that  purpose.  During  the  six 
months  the  exhibit  was  housed  at  the 
^lerchants'  Exchange  Building  it  at- 
tracted more  than  20.000  persons. 

Among  those  who  have  sponsored 
the  Museum  and  made  it  possible 
are  Mrs.  Alma  Spreckels  Awl,  Felix 
McGinnis,  Mrs.  Frank  Rice  Short, 
William  P.  Roth,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Du- 
puy,  John  R.  Rosekrans,  Roger  Lap- 
ham  and  Campbell  McGregor. 

Walter  J.  Walsh,  president  of 
the  Navy  League,  president  of  the 


Army  and  Navy  Club  and  past 
president  of  the  Mariners'  Club,  is 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  new  Museum, 

W.  E.  Bond  is  managing  director 
of  the  Museum  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  its  office  which  will  be  maintained 
in  the  Merchants'  P'xchange  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco.  Captain  Charles 
Reiner,  a  retired  sea  captain  and  hero 
of  many  thrilling  adventures,  is  in 
charge  of  the  exhibition  and  acts  as 
official  guide. 


Captain    Axel    Pearson,    who    has 

been  serving  as  chief  officer  on  the 
Moore-McCormack  cargo  liner  Mor- 
mactern,  has  been  made  commander 
of  the  cargo  liner  Independence  Hall, 
operating  in  the  company's  Pacific 
Republics  Line  service  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  and 
the  east  coast  of  South  America,  it  was 
announced  recently  by  Albert  V. 
INIoore,  president  of  Moore-^McCor- 
mack  Lines.  Captain  Samuel  E.  John- 
son, who  has  commanded  the  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  has  resigned  to  become  a 
pilot  in  the  Panama  Canal. 


William  C.  Neven,  assistant  pas- 
senger traffic  manager  of  Moore-^Ic- 
Cormack  Lines,  left  the  company  re- 
cently to  assume  new  duties  as  purchas- 
ing officer  in  the  incoming  stores  group 
of  the  supply  department  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard.  ^Nlr.  Xeven,  who  has 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, is  one  of  the  best  known  men  in 
Xew  York  shipping  and  has  spent  the 
last  twenty  years  in  that  industry. 

On  May  5,  J.  Walter  Doyle,  L'nited 
States  collector  of  customs  at  Hono- 
lulu. T.  H..  died  from  a  heart  attack  at 
his  home  in  Honolulu. 

Born  in  Yokohama  in  1879.  Mr. 
Doyle  spent  a  colorful  life  divided  be- 
tween the  shipping  industry  and  the 
newspaper  field  in  Honolulu.  In  1933. 
he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  collec- 
tor of  customs  bv  President  Roosevelt. 


T.  F.  McCue,  traffic  manager  of 
Crane  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  is  the 
first  man  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  re- 
ceive the  "certificate  of  meritorious 
award,"  one  of  three  issued  by  the  .As- 
sociated Traffic  Clul)s  of  America  at 
each  of  their  annual  conventions.  He 
was  selected  because  of  his  outstanding 
work  as  chairman  of  the  educational 
committee  of  the  Los  Angeles  '^>ans- 
portation  Club. 

Miss  Clare  Link,  president  of  the 
Women's  Traffic  Club  of  Los  Angeles 
and  delegate  to  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  -Associated  Traffic  Clubs, 
brought  back  the  award  from  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  where  the  convention 
was  held.  It  was  presented  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Cue by  Miss  Emma  Kentz.  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Union  Pacific  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Traffic  Club,  at  the  Transportation 
Clubs'  Monday  luncheon,  May  19. 


United  States  Alaritime  Commission 
Washington 

April  29.  1941 
Dear  Sirs: 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your 
kindness  in  forwarding  to  me  a  copy 
of  your  article  concerning  the  200 
ships  being  built  under  our  Emergency 
Program  which  appeared  in  the  April 
issue  of  your  magazine. 

The  services  which  you  are  render- 
ing the  marine  community  with  your 
excellent  articles  will  be  appreciated 
by  all. 

\'ery  truly  yours. 

J.  E.  Schmeltzer 
Director,  Emergency  Ship 
Construction  Division. 


Rear  .Admiral  John  \\'ills  (ireen- 
slade.  newly  appointed  Commandant 
of  the  Twelfth  Naval  District,  spoke 
on  the  subject  "The  Navy  as  Guardian 
of  Our  Trade  Lanes"  at  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Week  Luncheon  on 
Tuesday  noon.  Alay  20,  1941.  at  the 
Leamington  Howl.  Hotel  Leamington 
in  Oakland. 
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When 

QUICK  ACTION 

is 

VITAL! 


Swknalo 

"SUPER" 

Approved  FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 

Here's  dependable  protection  that  is  built  inside  and  out  to  stand  the 
taff  of  marine  conditions — and  be  ready  tor  quick,  effective  action 
ihe  instant  fire  breaks  out.  The  Buffalo  "SUPER"  "VL  Fire  Extin- 
euisher  (1  qt.  size)  is  a  handy,  foolproof  tire  fighter.  A  few  quick 
strokes  of  the  pump,  and  the  fire  is  smothered  by  a  gas  forming  liquid 
Effective  on  all  kinds  of  blazes,  including  gasoline  and  oil.  Approved 
by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation. 


Sold  by 

Oregon    Marine  Supply   Co.      Western  Fire  Equipment  Co. 
Portland   and    Astoria.   Ore.  San  Francisco 


Pacific   Marine  Supply  Co. 
Seattle.  Wash. 


BUFFALO   FIRE  APPLIANCE  CORP. 
44  Central  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BUFFALO 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 


KELVIN-WHITE 

SPHERICAL  COMPASS 

has  been  installed  on  many  new  passenger  and 
freight  ships  for  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
private  owners. 

•    *    • 

We  manufacture  all  kinds  of  compasses  and 
binnacles,  and  are  contractors  for  any  and  all 
kinds  of  Navigational  Equipment. 

KELVIN -WHITE  CO. 

FACTORY  IN  BOSTON 

Represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 

Capt.  Frank  Jansen,  1361  South  Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles 

George  E.  Butler  Co.,   356  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Nuttall-Styris  Co.,  82  5  Columbia  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Max  Kuner  Company,  812  First  Avenue,  Seattle 

Pacific  Marine  Supply  Company,  Seattle 


UNDERSIANDING 


It  is  a  deeply  satisfying  experience  to  w^ork  -with 
men  so  understanding  of  your  problems,  so  skilled 
in  interpreting  your  every  requirement,  that  de- 
mand and  fulfillment  mesh  together.  Deeply  satis- 
fying, too,  is  the  assurance  of  smooth  progression 
from  earliest  design  to  the  ultimate  installation. 

Architects,  builders  and  owners  who  call  upon 
Hyde  to  supply  their  deck  machinery,  expect  and 
find  that  understanding.  Behind  Hyde  lies  nearly 
a  century  of  specialized  experience,  an  unequalled 
reputation  for  sound  design,  skilled  craftsman- 
ship and  absolute  integrity. 

HYDE  WINDLASS  COMPANY,  BATH,  MAINE 

West  Coast  Representative: 
Thomas  A.  Short,  57  5  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco 

IT  IS  HYDE'S  PRIVILEGE  TO  SUPPLY 
DECK  MACHINERY  FOR: 


Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

(Shipbuilding 

Division ) 

Fore  River  Plant 

U.S.S.  SAN  DIEGO 

U.S.S.  SAN  JUAN 


Ne^vport  New^s 

Shipbuilding 

and  Dry  Dock  Co. 

U.S.S.  INDIANA 

U.S.S.  HORNET 


Federal  Shipbuilding 

and  Dry  Dock  Co. 

U.S.S.  ATLANTA 

U.S.S.  JUNEAU 


DECK  MACHINERY 


o^  B.  S.  Van  /^44.^ie4^ 


Henry  F.  Grady,  president,  American  President  Lines;  Mrs.  Max  O'Rell  Triiift,  wife 

Maritime  Commissioner;  Mrs.  Alben  W.  Earkley  (sponsor);  Miss  Gladys  Carter  (maid 

of  honor),  daughter  Representatite  Carter  of  California 


/^Ui^lc    OuiUu^ 


Plans  were  recently  completed  for 
the  14th  Annual  Picnic  of  the  Pacific 
Traffic  Association  to  be  held  in  the 
Linda  Vista  Park,  Mission  San  Jose, 
on  Sunday.  May  25. 

Under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Captain  Cyril  L.  Meek,  traffic  man- 
ager. Bay  Cities  Transportation  Co.. 
the  picnic  committee  has  put  in  many 
hours  of  work  completing  details  for 
the  gala  occasion. 

Over  100  local  firms  have  donated 
prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the  lucky 
holders  of  winning  gate  tickets.  Keen 
interest  is  being  displayed  in  the  an- 
nual baseball  game  between  the  Pa- 
cific Traffic  Association,  baseball  team 
captained  by  J.  \V.  Ostle,  Southern 
Pacific  Co.,  and  the  Oakland  Traffic 
Club's  nine,  captained  by  L.  H.  Wol- 
ters.  Golden  State  Co.,  Ltd.  A  hand- 
some perpetual  trophy  will  be  awarded 
to  the  winning  team.  Dancing  will  be 
provided  to  the  rhythmic  tunes  of 
Joaquin  Garay  and  his  La  Fiesta  Club 
orchestra. 

As  is  the  annual  custom,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pacific  Traffic  Association 
will    play    host    to    the    unfortunate 


youngsters  of  the  Gough  Street  Oral 
&  Deaf  School  at  the  picnic. 

The  folloAving  committee  are  as- 
sisting Chairman  Meek  in  carrying 
out  the  details  of  the  picnic:  Prizes, 
H.  A.  Kerns,  Bekins  Van  &  Storage 
Company;  Tickets,  A.  M.  Davis, 
Independent  Freight  Lines;  Danc- 
ing, Arnold  Thiess,  Acme  Atlas 
Fast  Freight;  Baseball,  J.  W.  Ostle, 
Southern  Pacific  Company;  Men's 
Games,  Herbert  Walmsley,  General 
Steamship  Corp.;  Children's  Games, 
P.  L.  Wilson,  National  Cash  Register 
Company;  Swimming,  Dw^ight  Yea- 
man,  Haslett  Warehouse  Company; 
Photographs,  John  J.  Edwards,  Pa- 
cific Intermountain  Express  Com- 
pany; Transportation,  John  Hana- 
van,  Furness  Line. 

Morris  Machine  Works,  Bald- 
winsville,  New  York,  manufac- 
turers of  centrifugal  pumps,  hy- 
draulic dredges  and  steam  engines, 
announces  the  appointment  of  L.  J. 
Lynch  as  their  new^  representative 
in  the  Detroit  District.  Mr.  Lynch 
is  located  at  403  Kales  Building, 
Detroit,  and  his  telephone  number 
isRandolf  6021. 


Charles  Gregovich  went  to  sea  as  a 
boy.  He  enlisted  in  the  Xavy  for 
World  War  1  in  .April.  1917.  when  he 
was  fourteen  years  and  nine  months 
old — he  does  not  disclose  how  he 
fooled  the  enlisting  officer  over  his  age. 

He  remained  for  "the  duration"  and 
was  discharged  as  a  coxswain. 

(iregovich  went  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  in  1919,  and  in  1928 
got  his  second  mate's  ticket.  He  was  in 
tanker  service  .Atlantic  coastwise  and 
between  the  Pacific  and  .Atlantic  coasts. 

In  1929  he  joined  Mormac  services 
as  third  officer  and  after  service  on  the 


S.  S.  Commercial  Xavigator.  got  his 
master's  papers  in  1932. 

After  serving  as  chief  officer  on  the 
S.  S.  Commercial  Alabaman.  1934  saw 
him  receive  command  of  the  same  ship, 
(iregovich  was  both  chief  ofticer  and 
master  of  the  S.  S.  Commercial 
Quaker  in  1935.  P>om  1936  to  1938  he 
was  master  of  the  S.  S.  Commercial 
Bostonian. 

-All  of  these  vessels  were  in  the  Gulf 
Atlantic  coastwise  trade,  known  as  the 
Mormac-Gulf  Lines. 

-After  inaugurating  the  Pacific  Coast 
service  of  his  company  and  making 
four  trips  on  the  S.  S.  City  of  Flint, 
Captain  Gregovich  was  appointed,  on 
.April  21,  1941,  to  command  the  newest 
(if  the  Pacific  Rej^ublics  Line  (^-h  lleet, 
the  S.  S.  -Mormacsun. 
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gV^  DIESEL  POWERED 


Main  Engine— One  560  H.  P.  Four-cycle  SUPERIOR  Diesel 


"H.  F.  DeBardeleben" — Owners:  DeBardeleben  Coal 
Corporation,  Mobile,  Alabama 

SUPERIOR  main  and  auxiliary  Diesels  are   rapidly 
becoming  a  standard  specification  in  prominent 
tugboat  fleets  where  only  rugged  engines  can  satisfy. 

The  "H.  F."  and  her  sister  ship  the  "H.  T."  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  modern  towboat  design  and  construction  in 
which  economy,  efficiency  and  dependability  are  skill- 
fully combined  to  make  a  truly  SUPERIOR  tugboat. 


THE  NATIONAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


Auxiliaries — Two  25  k.w.  SUPERIOR  Diesel  Generator  Sets 


...SUPERIOR    ENGINE    DIVISION 


SALES  OFFICES:   Springfield,  Ohio;   Philadelphia,  Penna.;   New  York,  N.  Y.;   tos  Angeles,  Cal.;  iackjonville,  Flo.;  Houston,  Texas;  Sf.  Louis,  Mo.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas; 
Tulsa,  Okla.;   Boston,  Mass.      FACTORIES:  Springfield,  Ohio;   Philodelphio,  Penna. 


COEN 

MULTIFILM  OIL  HEATERS 

Are  of  all  steel  construction,  light  weight,  small  in 
size,  cleanable  and  many  installations  have  proved 
them  to  be  most  satisfactory.  They  are  approved  for 
marine  service  and  at  the  present  time  early  ship- 
ments can  be  made. 

COEN  COMPANY  ♦  INCORPORATED 

Qomhustion  Engineers 


f  AN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 


A/eoialac^ 


The  many  Pacific  Coast  friends  of 
Daulton  Mann,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  Grace  Line,  were 
shocked  to  learn  of  his  death  on  Thurs- 
day, May  15,  at  Phillip's  House.  Bos- 
ton, after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

Mr.  Mann  was  born  in  Oakland. 
California,  .April  15,  1893,  the  son  of 
Seth  INIann  and  Maud  Daulton  Mann. 
He  was  educated  in  San  Francisco  and 
at  the  age  of  18  joined  the  California 
Atlantic  Steamship  Company  operat- 
ing from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States  to  Panama,  where  he 
was  stationed  for  a  year  or  two  during 
the  construction  of  the  Canal. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco  in  1913 
he  joined  the  steamship  department  of 
the  San  Francisco  house  of  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Company  and  in  1915  when 
the  Pacific  INIail  lines  came  under  the 
control  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  and 
American  International  Corporation. 
Mr.  iVIann  became  assistant  general 
manager. 

When  the  Pacific  IMail  retired  from 
the  transpacific  service  in  1924,  :Mr. 
Mann  became  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral   manager   of   the   Panama   Mail 
Steamship  Company,  owned  by  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Company,  which  took  over 
the  old  Pacific  Mail  service  from  San 
Francisco  to  Central  America,  Panama 
Canal,  Colombia,  Cuba  and  New  York. 
He  moved  to  New  York  in  1929  and 
became  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Grace  Line  which,  shortly  thereafter, 
laid  down  the  four  new  de  luxe  passen- 
ger liners,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Elena, 
Santa  Paula  and  Santa  Lucia  which 
established  a  new  standard  of  passen- 
ger service  in  the  Latin  .American  trade. 
Mr.  Mann  was  the  first  steamshij) 
executive  to  modernize  his  advertising 
by  the  use  of  color  photography  which 
vividly  portrayed  the  colorful  attrac- 
tions of  the  Latin  American  countries 
and  of  the  ships  themselves.  He  had  a 
very  high  reputation  as  a  traffic  expert 
and  an  operating  official,  and  was  in 
great  demand  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  various  steamship  conferences. 
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Daulton  Mann 


When  the  Grace  Line  service  from 
New  York  via  Latin  American  ports 
to  California  was  forced  by  changes  in 
the  American  shipping  law  to  with- 
draw from  the  intercoastal  service  in 
1937,  Mr.  Mann  established  the  pres- 
ent Grace  Line  Caribbean  service 
which  now  operates  from  New  York  to 
Bermuda,  Curacao,  X'enezuela  and 
Colombia. 

He  was  married  in  1914  to  Miss 
Ethel  Gregg,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wellington  Gregg  of  San 
Francisco.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife; 
by  a  son  Daulton  Mann,  Jr.,  a  fresh- 
man at  Yale,  and  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Tunis 
Randolph  of  Wilton,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Mann's  clubs  were  India  House, 
Racquet  and  Tennis  and  Deepdale 
Golf  Clul)  in  Xew  York  and  the  Pacific 
Union  and  San  Francisco  (iolf  Club  in 
San  Francisco. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  .American 
Alerchant  Alarine  Institute,  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping,  American  Steam- 
ship Owners' Protective  and  Indemnity 
Association,  and  (irace  Line. 


CARROLL  S.  SMITH 

"Through  with  engines"  and,  upon 
receipt  of  that  signal  from  the  "High 
Bridge,"  Carroll  S.  Smith,  consulting 
marine  engineer,  completed  his  last 
voyage  in  the  earlv  morning  of  May  8, 
1941. 

His  colorful  career  began  75  years 
ago,  when  he  was  born  in  Chester,  Pa., 
of  Quaker  parents. 

He  was  born  in  a  marine  atmos- 
I^here,  his  father  and  uncle  being  en- 
gaged in  water  transportation  between 
Chester  and  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania: and  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

-As  a  young  man,  he  served  in  the 
John  Roach  Ship  A'ards. 

His  Marine  Engineer's  Certificate 
was  issued  in  1884.  Early  refrigeration 
experience  led  him  eventually  to  the 
presidency  of  the  De  la  \'ergne  Ma- 
chine Co.,  builders  of  ammonia  refrig- 
erating machinery  and,  later,  four- 
cycle diesel  engines. 

In  the  interim,  he  became  engineer- 
ing consultant  to  important  steamship 
lines.  These  included  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Lines,  Panama  Railroad 
S.  S.  Co.,  Ignited  States  Lines,  Penin- 
sular and  Occidental  Line,  Florida  & 
East  Coast  Car  Ferry  Co.  and  others. 
In  the  Florida  &  East  Coast  Car  Ferry 
Co.  he  was  particularly  interested. 

In  addition  to  his  consulting  activi- 
ties, he  was  a  director  of  the  Wm. 
Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building 
Co.  and  the  American  Engineering  Co., 
and  their  New  York  agent.  He  formed 
the  Cuban  Carbonic  Co.  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Ar- 
chitects. 

To  those  who  knew  him  well,  his 
kindly  and  sound  advice,  encouraging 
words  and  sympathetic  understanding 
will  live  as  long  as  memory  is  green. 
To  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
know  this  beloved  character,  the  world 
is  a  sadder  place  with  his  passing. 

Contemporaries  and  his  special 
friends  included  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  J. 
Todd,  Air.  Harry  J.  AIull,  Mr.  Calvin 
-Austin,  president  of  Eastern  S.  S.  Co.. 
Mr.  Morse,  Air.  Flagler  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast  R.  R.,  and  others. 

With  deep  regret,  we  report  the 
death  of  Glenn  Harrison  Barnard 
on  May  6.  Mr.  Barnard  was  the  very 
competent  and  popular  general 
manager  of  the  Electro  Dynamic 
Works  of  the  Electric  Boat  Com- 
pany, Bayonne,  New  Jersey. 
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New  Lubricant 

For  High  Speed  Diesels 

For  several  years  the  change  in  de- 
sign in  diesel  engines  has  added  ma- 
terially to  the  headaches  of  marine 
engineers.  As  long  as  the  diesels  op- 
erated at  speeds  of  200  to  300  rpm 
and  had  the  higher  maximum  pres- 
sures about  the  same  as  compression 
pressures,  certainly  not  over  500 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  as  long 
as  the  engineer  used  a  high  grade  oil, 
lubrication  griefs  were  few  and  far 
between. 

However,  as  the  modern  high  speed 
diesels  have  developed,  oil  troubles 
have  been  frec}uent.  These  diesels  with 
speeds  of  1800  to  2000  rpm  and  with 
maximum  pressures  up  to  700  to  900 
pounds  per  square  inch,  have  defi- 
nitely put  more  burdens  on  the  con- 
ventional oil,  even  the  conventional 
Pennsylvania  oil,  than  it  could  stand. 

As  every  engineer  knows,  all  of  the 
latest  developments  and  engine  design 
construction  have  tended  toward  less 
weight,  less  space,  and  more  power 
per  cubic  inch.  As  these  desirable 
qualities  have  been  realized,  the  job 
thrown  on  the  lubricant  has  grown 
tougher  and  tougher.  The  day  when 
an  oil  was  placed  in  an  engine  only  to 
lubricate  it  has  long  since  passed.  To- 
day's lubricants  must  lubricate  all 
moving  parts  at  all  temperatures,  act 
as  a  cooling  agent,  a  sealing  agent  and 
definitely  a  cleaning  agent. 

With  all  of  these  problems  very  much 
in  mind  the  refiners  of  the  original 
Pennsylvania  Oil,  Valvoline  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Cincinnati,  have  developed 
the  new  \'alvoline  "HPO"  (High 
Power  Output),  which  they  announce 
as  the  "first  successful  Pennsylvania 
lubricant  for  modern  high  speed  diesels 
and  gasoline  engines  operating  under 
peak  loads."  The  new  product  is  a 
high  viscosity  index  lubricant,  engi- 
neered especially  to  minimize  costly 
repairs  caused  by  oil  oxidation  and  to 
overcome  the  other  lubrication  failures 
which  have  been  common  in  heav>' 
duty  operation. 

"We  tackled  the  problem  from  the 
operator's  side  of  the  ledger,''  said  L. 
A.  Calkins,  Chief  Engineer  of  Valvo- 
line, and  developer  of  "HPO,"  "and 
used  data  obtained  from  the  Valvoline 


Engineering  Service  and  from  our  own 
laboratory  tests  in  developing  the  new 
oil." 

It  was  found  from  these  various 
sources  that  the  chief  causes  of  en- 
gine failure  in  peak  load  operation  re- 
sulted from  oil  oxidation,  the  products 
of  which  are  various  acid  and  oxygen 
compounds,  many  resinous  in  nature, 
and  having  a  tendency  to  form  sticky, 
gummy  deposits  in  the  engine,  com- 
monly known  as  "varnish"  and  sludge. 
This  "varnish"  deposits  on  piston 
skirts,  under  the  piston  heads,  on  the 
valves,  in  the  ring  grooves,  in  the  valve 
alleys  and  throughout  the  engine, 
naturally  causing  lowered  efficiency 
and  sometimes  actual  stoppage. 

To  effectively  lubricate,  seal,  cool 
and  clean  modern  high  speed  engines, 
especially  those  run  at  full  throttle, 
Valvoline  couples  two  factors  in  its 
new  "HPO."  The  first  is  a  high  viscos- 


Improved 

Arc  Welders  Available 

General  Electric  35-  and  75-ampere 
atomic-hydrogen  arc  welders  of  im- 
proved design  at  reduced  cost  have  re- 
cently been  made  available.  Atomic- 
hydrogen  welders  are  finding  increas- 
ing use  in  industry  for  repairing  tools 
and  dies;  for  filling  in  flaws  or  blow- 
holes in  steel  and  bronze  castings ;  and 
for  the  fabrication  and  repair  of  hard- 
to-weld  metals. 

Modern  in  design,  the  new  welders 
are  compact  and  self-contained  to  re- 
duce space  requirements  and  for  in- 
creased portability  and  pleasing  ap- 
pearance. 

Instead  of  the  transformer  and  re- 
actor used  in  previous  units,  the  new 
welder  has  a  specially  designed  reac- 
tive transformer  which  combines  the 
functions  of  both,  thus  reducing  the 
weight  of  the  welder  and  improving  its 
electrical  characteristics. 

Built-in  power-factor  correction,  a 
feature  of  the  new  welders,  helps  to  re- 
duce installation  cost  and  avoid  power- 
factor  penalties.   Fan-forced  ventila- 


ity  index  ( 105-1 10) ,  claimed  to  be  the 
highest  of  any  heavy  duty  oil  on  the 
market.  The  second  is  an  effective 
detergent  action. 

Heretofore,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
choose  between  a  high  viscosity  index 
oil  and  a  clean  motor.  Valvoline 
"HPO"  bridges  the  gap  between  the 
two  by  retaining  the  high  viscosity 
index  and  also  supplying  a  detergent 
action  which  carries  off  the  trouble 
causing  oxidation  products  common  in 
heavy  duty  operation. 

This  detergent  action  results  in  a 
"dirtier"  oilj  but  further  tests  show 
that  this  so  called  "dirt,"  even  though 
circulating  with  the  oil  in  its  journey 
through  the  motor,  does  not  cut  down 
its  lubricating  qualities.  As  this  foreign 
matter  is  at  all  times  kept  in  suspen- 
sion, it  is  easily  drained  off  and  out  of 
the  motor. 

"HPO"  has  all  of  the  inherent, 
stable  and  protective  characteristics 
of  high  grade  Pennsylvania  oil,  and  is 
proving  its  mettle  in  service  in  some 
of  the  toughest  diesel  operations. 


tion  provides  cool  operation,  even  at 
high  currents  or  on  high  duty  cycles. 


Extinguisher 
"Tamper-Telltale" 

The  national  need  for  untinter- 
rupted  production  demands  that  fire 
extinguishers  be  kept  ready  for  emer- 
gency use.  They  must  not  be  tampered 
with.  After  use,  they  must  not  be  re- 
turned empty  to  their  brackets.  They 
should  be  inspected  often. 

To  facilitate  frequent  inspection 
and  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  pump 
type  extinguishers  have  been  tampered 
with  or  used,  Pyrene  Gardeseals  are 
now  introduced  by  the  Pyrene  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 
These  Gardeseals  are  bright  red,  trade- 
marked,  visual  signals  or  handle  seals 
that  are  destroyed  the  moment  an  ex- 
tinguisher is  taken  from  its  bracket. 
Gardeseals,  easily  applied  by  soaking 
in  water  and  placing  over  handle  and 
bracket,  shrink  to  a  tight  seal  in  an 
hour.  They  are  packed  25  seals  to  a 
carton. 
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ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Netv  Construction: 

One   insulated    self-propelled    lighter   for 

delivcr\  to  U.  S.  Nav\'  at  Puget  Sound  \av\- 
Yard.  ' 

Four  small  seaplane  tenders  for  delivery 
to  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 


ASTORIA  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Astoria,  Ore. 
Netf  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1100,  wood  hull  troller.  41'  x 
11'  X  4'6" ;  Chrysler  Crown  enRine.  Delivery 
date  May  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  1090,  wood  hull  trawler  for 
stock.  56'  X  IS'6"  X  I'd";  13.5-hp  Superior 
diesel  engine. 

Hull  No.  1111,  wood  hull  trawler.  60'  x 
12'  X  6' ;  100-hp  Caterpillar  diesel  engine.  De- 
livery date  May  1,  1941. 

Four  135  wooden  diesel-pow^ered  mine 
sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery  in  14 
months. 


BASALT  ROCK  CO.,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Yard 
Napa,  Calif. 
Netv  Construction: 

Twelve  steel  seagoing  1000-ton  cargo 
barges;  contractors,  Pacific  Navy  Air  Bases. 
Delivery  at  San  Francisco  Bay.  150'  x  40'  x 
12'.  Contract  awarded  November  15,  1940. 
Delivery  dates,  first  two  about  April  15; 
thereafter  one  every  7  or  10  days. 

Two  10,000-bbl.  fuel  oil  tankers  for  de- 
livery to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  235'  x  37' 
X  19';  cost  $1,800,000.  Contract  awarded  by 
Navy  Dept.,  Bureau  of  S.  &  A.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Keel  laying  date,  June  20,  1941. 


FELLOWS  &  STEWART,  INC. 
Wilmington,  California 

One  100    V-bottomed  kelp  harvester. 
One  45'  taxi  boat. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

San  Francisco  Yard 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.   5  3  62-5  3  64,  three  C-1   cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  395' 


x  60'  X  37'6"  ;  6400  gross  tons  each  ;  4000-hp. 
Full  scantling  steam  propulsion  type.  Keel 
laid,  No.  5364,  January  IS,  1941.  Launching 
dates.  No.  5362,  January  10.  1941  ;  No.  5363, 
March  12,  1941  ;  No.  5364,  June  4,  1941. 

Tw^enty-five  2  1 00-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  5366-5367,  two  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navv.  Keels  laid  Januarv 
13,  1941. 

Four  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navv. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Division 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Ten  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Ore. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 

Seven  steel  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP.,  LTD. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
-  'eiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  156-159,  four  C-l-BT,  full 
scantling,  turbine  propulsion  cargo  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laying 
date.  No.  159,  April  1,  1941.  Launching  dates. 
No.  157,  March  27,  1941  ;  No.  158,  June  26, 
1941;  No.  159,  September  10,  1941.  Delivery 
dates.  No.  156,  June  12,  1941;  No.  157, 
July  26,  1941;  No.  158,  October  2?,,  1941; 
No.  159,  December  23,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  181-182,  two  Design  P1-S2- 
L2  t^rin  screw  turbine  propulsion  transports 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Launching 
dates  January  5  and  June  8,  1942.  Delivery 
dates  September  26  and  November  5, 1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  162-193;  206-221,  48  steel 
lighters.  Keel  laying  dates.  No.  206,  July  1, 
1941 ;  No.  207,  September  15,  1941.  Launch- 
ing dates,  No.  206,  February  9,  1942;  No. 
207,  June  8,  1942.  Delivery  dates,  No.  206, 
Nov.  8,  1942 ;  No.  207,  December  18,  1942. 

Four  C-1  cargo  vessels. 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Alameda,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Eight  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Fifteen  60-foot  U.  S.  Navy  boats.  First 
boat  launched  March  8,  1941. 

Four  136  motor  mine  sw^eepers  lor  U.  S. 
Nav\'. 


LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 
Four  thousand  A.  S.  N.  T.  floats. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ship. 
Six  seaplane  tenders  for  V.  S.  Navy. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CORP. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  AR6-AR8,  three  repair  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Navv. 


MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Hull  No.  198,  Mormacsun;  one  C-3  vessel 

for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  LOA  492'0", 
LBP  465';  breadth  molded  69'6";  depth 
molded  42'6".  Delivery  date  May  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  199-200,  two  caisson  gates  for 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks;  one  for  D.  D. 
No.  2,  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.;  one  for  D.  D. 
No.  5,  Puget  Sound,  Wash.  150'  x  22'  x  57'; 
1800  tons  weight.  Launching  date,  No.  200, 
March  18,  1941.  Delivery  dates  May  15  and 
June   1,   1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  201-203,  three  cargo  and  pas- 
senger vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  .Alcoa  Steamship  Co.  442' x  62' x  25'; 
depth  molded  to  bridge  deck  4r6"  ;  8500  hp; 
17  knots  speed;  passenger  carrying  capacity 
38.  Keel  laying  dates,  March  26,  June  16  and 
September  10,  1941.  Estimated  delivery  dates 
January  1,  March  15  and  June  1,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-206,  three  defense  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Navy  and  Dravo  Corp.  110'  x  34'  x 
11 '3"  molded  depth;  two  dicsel-driven  gen- 
erators. 

Two  submarine  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Five  submarine  rescue  vessels  lor  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Six  C-2  cargo  vessels. 

T'welve  C-2  cargo  vessels. 

Conversion: 

Hull  No.  195,  U.  S.  S.  Tangier,  to  sea- 
plane tender  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
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OLSON  &  WINGE  MARINE  WORKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 

New  Construction: 

One  57-foot  combination  salmon  seine 
diesel  boat  for  Henry  Bowman,  Wrangell, 
Alaska.  Cost,  with  equipment,  $24,000.  Com- 
pletion date,  May  15,  1941. 


PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Neu  Construction: 

One   seagoing    drydock    for   U.   S.    Navv. 
Cost  $1,649,000. 


PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Netv  Construction: 

One  all-^velded  steel  oil  barge.  148'  X  38' 
X  Q';  300,000  gal.  capacity. 

Lighters.  Cost  S284.572. 


SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
PLANT  No.  1 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  No.  2;  No.  3,  Cape  Cleare;  No.  4, 
Cape  Fairweather;  No.  5,  Cape  Douglas; 
five  C-1  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  Single  screw,  full  scantling 
diesel  propulsion  type.  Two  General  M.  A.  N. 
2100-hp  engines;  14  knots  speed.  Launching 
dates,  No.  4,  .April  11,  1941  ;  No.  5,  May  20, 
1941.  Delivery  dates.  No.  2,  May  28,  1941; 
No.  3,  August  8,  1941  ;•  No.  4,  July  1,  1941 ; 
No.  5,  September,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  6-7,  two  C-3  shelter  deck  type 
cargo  steamers  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. To  be  converted  on  completion  to  U.  S. 
.\rmy  troopships.  Keel  laying  dates,  April  21 
and  June  3,  1941.  Launching  dates,  August 
15  and  October  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  8-11,  four  C-3  cargo  ships  for 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6"  (molded);  8900  tons;  8500-hp  steam 
turbine  propulsion;  cost  $2,990,000.  Keel 
laying  dates,  August  22,  October  8,  December 
29,  1941,  and  January  22,  1942.  Launching 
dates,  December  18,  1942,  and  January  1.5, 
March  29,  April  22,  1942. 
Thirty  C-3  cargo  vessels. 

SEATTLE  PLANT 
New  Construction: 

Twenty-five  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  59-61,  three  C-1  cargo  vessels 

for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Full  scant- 
ling diesel  propulsion  type ;  single  screw ;  two 
Rusch  -  Sulzer  2100-hp  engines.  Delivery 
dates,  May  16,  Julv  IS  and  September  13, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.   62-65,  four  C-3   cargo  ships 

for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  492'  x  69'  x 
42'6'';   8900  tons;   8S00-hp;  steam  propul- 


sion ;  $2,990,000  each.  Keel  laying  dates,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  May  5,  August  1  and  September 
30,  1941.  Launching  dates  July  IS,  Septem- 
ber IS,  December  5,  1941,  and  January  IS, 
1942.  Delivery  dates,  February  24,  May  5, 
May  IS  and  June  24,  1942.  All  above  dates 
estimated. 

Navy  life  floats. 

Seventeen  C-3  cargo  vessels. 


TODD-CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Richmond,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchas- 


ing Commission.  10,000  dwt ;  416'  long,  57' 
beam.  Cost  .^50,000,000. 


TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Conversion  w^ork. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  144,  U.  S.  S.  Phoebe,  coast  mine 
sweeper.  Completion  date,  May  1,  1941. 

Hull   No.    145,   Anna   M.,   live  bait  tuna 
boat.  Launching  date.  .April  5,  1941. 


BEATTY    Modernized 
POWER  PUNCHES  and  SHEARS 


The  No.  6  Double  End  Punch.  Beatty  punching  machines  have  various 
size  throat  depths  in  both  single  and  double  ends. 

for  the  Immediate  Need  of 

Coast  Shipyards 

Beatty  Products  are  now  being  made  available  for  Pacific  Coast  yards. 

To  meet  your  urgent  requirements,  we  of?er  a  complete  line  of  punching 
and  shearing  equipment  with  superior  construction  advantages  which  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  buyer  who  requires  machines  that  will  stand  up  for 
years  with  minimum  attention. 

BEATTY  EQUIPMENT  eliminates  unnecessary  handling  through 
combination  set  ups,  and  large  die  space,  thereby  increasing  production  and 
reciucing  costs. 


Let 

Beatty 

Solve 

Your 

Problems 


Rinching^Shcaring  Machinery 


Copers 
Presses 
Dies 


Bulldozers 

Portable 

Cranes 


BEATTY  MACHINE  8c  MFG.  CO 


HAMMOND, 
INDIANA 
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Hull  No.  146,  fishing  boat,  95'  x  24'  x  11'. 
KccI  laid  Ajiril  l.v  1941. 

Two  136'  mine  sweepers  for  I'.  S.  Nav\'. 
Keel  laying  date,  May,  1941. 

Conicrsioii: 

Fishing  boats  Majestic  and  Mahrce  Star, 
Ketchikan,  Rio  Del  Mar,  Valiant  and  Chal- 
lenger conviTsion  to  naval  use. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Ten  freight  barges  lor  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  280' x  48' x  11'. 

Eight   dump    sews.    160' X  50'6"  X  13'6  " ; 
for  Panama  Canal. 

Two  fueling  scows  for  Carnegie  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  125'x26'x  11'. 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
New  Construction: 

Twelve  net  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy;  (6  at 
Lorain,  Ohio  ;  6  at  Cleveland,  Ohio).  ISl'S"  x 
30'6"  x  16'6"  ;  diesel-electric  propulsion ;  con- 
tract price  $6,357,000. 

Four  diesel  trawlers  for  General  Seafoods 
Corp.  146'8"  L.  O.  A.x26'0"x  14'4".  (2  at 
Lorain,  Ohio;  2  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.)  Deliv- 
ery date,  November  15,  1941. 

Eight  mine  sweepers  (4  at  Lorain,  Ohio ; 
4  at  Cleveland,  Ohio)  for  U.  S.  Navy;  220' 
O.A.  X  ,^2'  X  17';  diesel-electric  propulsion; 
contract  price,  $13,736,000. 

Two  bulk  freighters  (at  Lorain,  Ohio) 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Compan>' ;  640' 
O.A.  X  67'  X  35';  geared-turbine  propulsion. 
Delivery  date,  October  1,  1942. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  182,  DD437,  Woolsey;  1620- 
ton  destroyer  for  V .  S.  Navy.  Delivery  date. 
May  7,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  184-187,  four  cargo  ships  for 
American  Export  Lines.  -^00'  x  60'  x  39'.  De- 
livery dates  September  and  October,  1941, 
and  .April  and  June,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  188-189,  DD457  and  DD458, 
two  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery 
dates  December,  1941,  and  February,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-195,  DD449-451,  467- 
469,  six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  196-206,  DD507-DD517, 
eleven  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  208-213;  DD629-DD631;  DD 
642-DD644;  six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Fore  River  Yard 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Neil'  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1478,  Massachusetts,  35,000- 
ton  battleship  for  U.  S.  Navv.  Keel  laid  Jul\ 
20,  1939. 

Hulls  Nos.  1479,  San  Diego;  and  1480, 
San  Juan;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keels  laid  March  27  and  May  15,  1940. 

Hull  No.  1484,  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  450'  x  66'  x  42'3"; 
16^  knots;  geared  turbines  and  water  tube 
boilers;  14.500  tons.  Launching  date  Novem- 
ber 16,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1485-1487,  three  tankers. 
502' X  68' X  37';  21,000  tons.  Keels  laid  July 
1,  .August  7  and  September  26,  1940.  Launch- 
ing date.  No.  1485,  March  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1488-1491,  four  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  10,700  tons  dwt.  Keels 
laid,  No.  1488,  November  21,  1940;  No.  1489, 
March  18,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1492-1493,  two  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Refining  Co.  15,450  tons  dwt. 

Hulls  Nos.  1494-1497,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  LI.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1498-1  501,  four  light  cruisers 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1502-1503,  two  light  cruisers 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1504-1507,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  508-1511,  four  aircraft  car- 
riers for  \J.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1512-1515,  four  trawlers. 
Keels  laid,  Nos.  1512-1513,  March  26.  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1516-1519,  four  165  0-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navw  Keel  laying  date. 
May  1,  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Sparrows  Point  Yard 

Sparro'ws  Point,  Md. 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  4343,  Robin  Kettering;  cargo 
vessel  for  Seas  Shipping  Co.  LO.^  485',  beam 
66',  draft  43'.  Launching  date  January  18, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4346,  Thompson  Lykes;  4347- 
4348;  three  C-1  cargo  vessels.  L0.-\  417  . 
LBP  395',  beam  60',  depth  37'6".  Launching 
date,  No.  4346,  December  21,  1940;  No.  4347, 
March  8,  1941.  Delivery  dates.  No.  4346, 
April  25,  1941;  No.  4347,  June  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  50-43  52,  three  cargo  vessels 
for  Seas  Shipping  Co.  450' x  66' x  34';  6300 
hp;  8500  gross  tons.  Keel  laying  dates,  No. 
4351,  December  12,  1940;  No.  4352,  January 
22,  1941.  Launching  date.  No.  4350,  May  17, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4353-4356,  four  oil  tankers 
for  Socony   Vacuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 


37';  12,000  hp,  9800  gross  tons.  Keel  laying 
dates,  No.  4353,  August  12,  1940;  No.  4354, 
September  12,  1940;  No.  4355,  April  21, 
1941.  Launching  date.  No.  4353.  .\pril  15, 
1941. 

Hull  No.  43  5  7,  oil  tanker  for  Union  Oil 
Co.  of  Calif.  442'  x  63'  x  34'10"  ;  3500  hp ; 
SOOO  gross  tons.  Keel  la\ing  flate,  December 
26,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  8-43  59,  two  oil  tankers 
for  S()t()n>  X'acuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37';  12,000  h|);  9800  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4360-4361,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Union  Oil  Co.  442' x  64' x  34'10"  ;  3500 
hj) ;  8000  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  62-43  64,  ihree  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels  for  Mississippi  Shif)ping 
Co.  465'  X  65'6"  x  39'9"  ;  8600  hp ;  S,>00  trross 
tons. 

Hull  No.  43  6  5,  oil  tanker  for  Richfield 
Oil  Co.  442'x64'x34'10";  3500  hp;  8000 
gross  tons. 

Hulls   Nos.   43  67-43  68,   two  oil   tankers 

for  Panama  Transport  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
3  7' ;  7000  hp  ;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  43  69,  oil  tanker  for  Continental 
Oil  Co.  442'x64'x34'10";  3500  hp;  SOOO 
gross  tons. 

Hulls    Nos.    4371-4372,   two   oil    tankers 

for  Gulf  Oil  Co.  442'  x  64'  x  34'10". 

Hull  No.  4373,  tanker  for  Panama  Trans- 
port Co.  487'6"  X  68'x37';  7000  hp :  9800 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4374-4375,  two  tankers  for 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  487'6"  x  68' x  37'; 
7000  hp;  9800  gross  tons. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 
Staten  Island  Yard 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  8017-8019,  three  C-l-B  de- 
sign cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Hulls  Nos.  8021-8022,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  8023-8029;  8033-8055;  ten 
destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  486,  tug.  100';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date.  May,  1941. 

Hull  No.  490,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
die,-;el.  Delivery  date.  July,  1941. 

Hull  No.  493,  tug.  100';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date.  May,  1941. 

Hull  No.  494,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  July,  1941. 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


S44  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 
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SPECIFIED  FOR  ALL 
REQUIREMENTS 


265  fm.  coil.  IH 
hawser   laid 
Manila    16.000  lbs. 
Small  coil  standard 
200  fm.  coil  i' Wall 
Manila. 


TRANSIT 


SMALL    INVESTMENT 
LARGE  CAPACITY 


Rotary  Pumps 


Capacities  to  1000  G.P.M. 

For  Tankers,  Land  Stations,  Terminals,  Oil  Barges  and 
Auxiliary  Equipment. 

National  Transit  Pump  &  Machine  Company 

OIL  CITY,  PENNA. 


Engine  Room 


Here's  double  protection  against  those  twin  dangers 
of  most  exhaust  systems — burns  from  hot  pipes  and 
"gas  attacks"  from  cracked  flanges  and  leaky 
joints.  PENFLEX  Air  Jacketed  Diesel  Exhausts  are 
hand-cool  under  full  load  conditions.  Flexibility  of 
4-wall  interlocking  joint  construction  stops  break- 
age of  engine  parts;  "pipe  whip"  vanishes 

EASY  TO  HANDLE 

Patented  arrangement  of  concentric  tubes  permits 
bend  radii  as  small  as  5  times  tube  I.D.  A  variety 
of  fittings  meet  all  manifold  and  muffler  set-ups. 
No  special  tools  are  needed  either  for  bending  to 
shape  or  matching  of  parts. 


PENFLEX 


Send  for 
Bulletin  70 


Tight  as  Pipe 

but 

Flexible 


Air  J  acketed 
Exhaust  Pipes 

from  1"  to  16" 


Pennsylvania  Flexible  Metallic  Tubing  Co. 

7  2  2  8  Po^t'ers  Lane  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i9^i-  A  SUipJt4UlAUiXf.  yeafii 
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Hull  No.  496,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  August,  1941. 

Hull  No.  497,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  September,  1941. 

Hull  No.  498,  15  6-foot  oil  tanker.  De- 
livery date.  November,  1941. 

Hull  No.  499,  156-foot  oil  tanker.  De- 
livery date.  January,  194.'. 

Hull  No.  5  00,  ^'ooden  drydock  section 
for  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Deliverv  date,  Oc- 
tober, 1942. 

CHARLESTON  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  COMPANY 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 
New  Construction: 

Six  2  05  mine  sweeping  fleet  tugs.  Deliv- 
ery for  all  within  26  months. 


CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Six    cruisers,    Cleveland    class,    for    U.    S. 
Navv. 


T'welve   165-foot  escort   vessels  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Eight  17  5 -foot  sub-chasers  lor  I  .  S.  Navv. 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
New  Construction; 

Hull  No.  167,  PC45  2,  sub-chaser  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  174'  long  Deliverv  date,  Sep- 
tember, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  168-170,  YT149.YT151, 
three  harbor  tugs  for  U.  S.  Navy.  100'  long. 
Delivery  date.  May  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  171-174,  four  mine  sweepers 
for  r.  S.  Navv.  220'  Ions:. 


Los  Angeles 

Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 

Corporation 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR...  SAN  PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 


Shipbuilding  and 
Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking  and 
Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 
MERCHANT  AND  NAVAL  VESSELS 


Qable  'Address 
"LASHIPCO" 


THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 

Engineering   Works   Division 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and   Wilmington,  Del. 

Neiv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1701,  one  welded  cargo  float 
for  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
250'  X  34'  X  9'1"  ;  594  ^ross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1748-1749,  two  type  W-7 
welded  coal  barges  for  Stock.  17S'x26'x 
10'8";  944  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1774-1775,  1846-1853,  ten 
steel  lighters  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  110'  X  34'  X  ll''3";  3340  gross 

tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1785  -  1790,  six  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Division. 

135'  X  27'  X  8';  1530  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  801-181 1,  eleven  gate  vessels 
tor  Bureau  S.  &  A.,  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
I).  C.  3410  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1815,  one  fabricated  steel  hull 
oil  barge  lor  Pacific  D.  D.  &  Repair,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9";  598  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1816-1830,  fifteen  type  W-7 
welded  steel  bulk  cargo  barges  for  stock. 
175'  X  26'  X  10'8"  ;  7080  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1831-1834,  four  welded  steel 
oil  barges  for  stock.  195' x  35' x  9'9"  ;  2392 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  183  5-1840,  six  escort  vessels 
for  U.  S.  .\rmy,  Washington,  D.  C.  2010 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1841  -  1845,  five  double- 
bottom  covered  cargo  barges  for  stock.  175' 
X  26'  X  11' ;  2650  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1854-185  5,  two  welded  steel 
deck  barges  for  Newport  News  S.  B.  and 
D.  D.  Co.  40'  X  20'  X  4' ;  52  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1856-1861,  six  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Division. 
135' X  27' X  8';   1530  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1862-1867,  six  welded  steel 
oil  barges  for  stock,  195'  x  35'  x  9'9" ;  3588 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1868-1869,  two  25-ton  float- 
ing cranes,  one  each  to  Phil,  and  Norfolk 
U.  S.  Navy  Yards,  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept., 
Washington,  D.  C;  670  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1870-1875,  six  welded  steel 
deck  barges  for  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  R.  R.,  100'  x  30'  x  9'6";  1392  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  187  8- 19  02,  twenty-five  welded 
hopper  barges  for  Pittsburgh  Coke  &  Iron 
Co.;  175'  X  26'  x  11';  11,800  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1904-1906,  three  welded  sand 
and  gravel  barges  for  Cumberland  River 
Sand  Company;  130'  x  24'6"  x  6'6" ;  579 
Siross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1907-1911,  five  165'  type  AM 
mine  sweepers  for  Bureau  Supplies  &  Ac- 
counts, U.  S.  Navy  Dept., Washington, B.C.; 
1675  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1912-1916,  five  165'  type  PC 
submarine  chasers  for  Bureau  of  Supplies  & 
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Accounts.  U.   S.   Navy   Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  1675  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1917-1926,  ten  type  W-7 
welded  bulk  cargo  barges  for  stock;  175'  x 
26'  X  10'8"  ;  4720  gross  tons. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  168-169,  CL51,  Atlanta;  and 
CL52,   Juneau;    two    6000-ton   cruisers   for 

U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid  April  22  and  May  27, 
1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  79-186,  eight  C-2  cargo  ships 

for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid. 
No.  179,  December  27,  1940.  Launching  date, 
No.  179,  May  2  9,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  187-188,  two  cargo  vessels  for 

Matsen  Navigation  Co.  Keels  laid  November 
12  and  22,  1940.  Launching  date,  No.  188, 
April  12,  1941.  Delivery  date.  No.  187,  April 
29,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-193,  four  tankers  for  Sin- 
clair Refining  Co.  15,000  dv\t.  Keel  laid,  No. 
190.  November  12,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.   194-197,  four  destroyers  for 

U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid,  Nos.  194-195,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1940;  Nos.  196-197,  December  16, 
1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  198-203,  six  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  206-213,  eight  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  214-218,  five  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  219-221,  three  cruisers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls    Nos.    222-227,    six   destroyers    for 

U.S.  Navy. 

Hull  No.  228,  one  C-2  cargo  ship  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  229-230,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.   231-232,  two  destroyers  for 

U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  23  3-240,  eight  cargo  ships  for 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

T-wenty-four  C-2  cargo  vessels. 


GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 
WORKS,  INC. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  167-168,  two  diesel-electric 
tugs  for  General  Motors  Corp.  100'  x  24'  x 
12'4";  1000  shp  G.  M.  diesel  and  auxiliary 
each.  Delivery  dates,  No.  167,  May,  1941; 
No.  168,  June,  1941. 

Hull  No.  176,  diesel  tug  for  General 
Motors  Corp.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4"  ;  680  hp.  De- 
livery date,  July  30,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  181-184,  four  oil  barges  for 
Butcher-Arthur  Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.  ISO' 
X  28'  X  8'.  Delivery  dates,  No.  181,  May  1; 
No.  182,  May  12;  No.  183,  May  17;  No. 
184,  May  24,  1941. 


Hulls  Nos.   185-187,  three  oil  barges  for 

Butcher-.Arthur  Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.  165' 
X  36'  X  10'9".  Delivery  dates.  No.  185,  July 
15;  No.  186,  Julv  30';  No.  187,  August  15, 
1941. 

Hull    No.    189,    diesel    tug    for    General 
Motors  Corp.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4" ;  680  hp. 


GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chickasaw,  Ala. 
Neti   Construction: 

Four  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Four  vessels  for  Waterman  Steamship 
Corporation.  445' x  63' x  40'6"  ;  shelter  deck 
type;  geared  turbine  drive;  1SJ4  knots  serv- 
ice speed. 


THE  INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  Decatur,  Ala. 

Pascagoula 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  2  5  6;  C-3  cargo  vessel.  Comple- 
tion date,  June  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  268,  297-299,  four  C-3-IN 
passenger-cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Lines.  Com- 
pletion dates,  May,  November,  December, 
1942  ;  and  February,  1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  265-267,  three  C-3-P  passen- 
ger-cargo vessels  for  American-South  Afri- 
can Line,  Inc.  Completion  dates,  November, 
December,  1941  ;  and  January,  1942. 
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In  a  Class  By  Itself 
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U^  K  PIPE  BENDER 

Unequalled    for    productive    performance    and    service. 

Machines  from  Vi"  to  24"  capacities.  Details  upon  request. 

Delivery  120  days. 

Of  the  shipbuilding  firms  whose  orders  we  have  on  hand, 

we  cite  two  who  have  experienced  continuous  use  without 

breakdown  or  failure  in  twenty  years: 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Company 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company 

U.  S.  PIPE  BENDING   CO. 

249  FIRST  STREET      ...       SUtter  3114       ...       SAN  FRANCISCO 

Jobbers:  Steel  Pipe  and  Fittings  Distributors:  Harrisburg  Steel  Flanges 
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Hulls  Nos.  293-296,  four  C-3-S-A-2  car- 
go  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Completion  dates,  February,  March,  May 
and  June,  1942. 

Six  C-3  cargo  vessels. 

Decatur 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  3  07,  oil  barge  lor  StoU  Oil  Re- 
fining Company  of  Louisville,  Ky.  195'  x  35' 
x  9'9  ".  Delivered. 

Hull  No.  308,  oil  barge  for  Independent 
Oil  Co.,  Dothan,  .\la.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9".  De- 
livered. 


'7ll4»M©'4  nioH«  to 

POWELI  QUALITY 


Hull  No.  3  09,  landing  barge  for  Govern- 
ment of  N'cnezuela.  295'  x  49'3"  x  7'6"  ;  barge 
.\o.  1.  Delivery  date,  July  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  310,  landing  barge  for  Govern- 
ment of  \'enezuela.  147'6"  x  34'6"  x  7'6"  ; 
barge  No.  2.  Delivery  date,  July  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  311,  landing  barge  for  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  60' x  34'6"  x  5' ;  barge 
No.  3.  Delivery  date,  July  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  312,  ferry  float  and  ramp  for 
Government  of  \'enezuela.  24'  x  30'  x  5'.  De- 
livery date,  July  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  3  1  3-3  14,  two  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  stock.  110'  x  26'  x  6'6".  Delivery 
date,  August  15,  1941. 


tlvaii  nieol^  the       iZ^_-Jt ,  .„..=ss 
tUYER*S  EYE?  1 


LARGE  VALVES  REQUIRE  A  SPECIAL  SET  OF  QUALITY 
STANDARDS,  SO  LET'S  INSPECT  STEEL  FOUNDRY  PRACTICE 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  POWELL  LARGE  VALVES 


If  a  valve  has  to  withstand  pressures  ranging 
Into  thousands  of  pounds  ...  if  the  valve  itself 
nnay  weigh  as  much  as  six  tons  or  more  .  .  . 
then,  to  be  sure,  special  standards  of  nnanu- 
facture   have  to   be  followed. 

From  the  first  rough  sketch  on  a  Powell  engi- 
neer's drawing  board  to  the  finished  product, 
the  self-same  scientific  procedure  that  distin- 
guishes Powell  valve  manufacture  in  general 
applies  to  the  huge  steel  and  alloy  valves 
needed  for  high  pressure  and  high  temperature 
service.  Designs  are  checked  and  double- 
checked  .  .  .  materials  are  constantly  labora- 
tory tested  for  strength  and  durability  .  .  . 
patterns  are  carefully  made.  Then,  for  the  first 
actual   building   step— the  casting. 

Here  in  the  Powell  foundry,  modern  furnaces 
and    skilled    artisans    combine    to    produce    a 


valve  absolutely  free  from  porosity  and  sand 
Inclusions.  Every  step  Is  taken  to  Insure  quality. 
The  metal  is  poured  at  a  specified  heat  ...  a 
certain,  pre-determlned  number  of  hours  are 
allowed  for  cooling.  Gates  and  risers  are 
properly  removed  — casting  is  cleaned,  then 
carefully  Inspected  .  .  .  finally,  It's  properly 
heat  treated,  according  to  analysis,  for  maxi- 
mum physical  characteristics  and  resistance 
to  fatigue. 

Then,  on  to  the  machining  and  testing  depart- 
ments for  the  last  operations  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  large  Powell  valves  .  .  .  operations  that 
verify  the  labors  of  the  research  and  foundry 
departments,  and  put  the  final  touch  on  valves 
that  are  "qualify  fhrough  and  fbrough."  Con- 
sider Powell  the  next  time  you  specify  valves 
.  .  .  buy  value  .  .  .  buy  performance. 


POWELL  VALVES 

THK    WM.  POWELL  COMPANY  •    CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


You  Need  More  Than  a  Photograph  of  the  Finished  Product  to  See  ALL  of  the  Quali- 
ties that  Make  Powell  Valves  Uniquely  Able  to  Better  Serve  Your  Requirements 


Hulls  Nos.  315-317,  three  39,000-bbl  oil 
barges  for  Eddie  Krlbacher,  Cai>e  ("lirardeau, 
Mo.  195'  X  35'  X  <)'9". 

Hulls  Nos.  318-319,  two  deck  barges  for 
West  Virginia  Pul])  and  I'ai)er  Co.,  N.  Y. 
105' X  32' X  7'. 

Hulls  Nos.  AN  1-4,  four  net  layers  for 
U.  S.  Navv. 


LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  160,  tug  for  General  Motors 
Corp.  85'  X  22'  x  9' ;  800-hp  diescl. 

Hull  No.  185,  tug  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.    188   and    199,   two  tugs   for 

River  Terminals  Corp.  85'  x  li'  x  9'6"  ;  600- 
hp  Cooper-Bessemer  engines. 

Hulls  Nos.  190  and  196,  two  tugs  for 
Sabine  Transportation  Co.,  Port  .Arthur, 
Texas.  74'  x  20'  x  9';  400-hp  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  194-19  5,  two  tugs  for  stock. 
66'  x  17'  X  8';  300-hp  .'^tlas  diesel. 

Hull  No.  197,  oil  barge  for  Pan  American 
Refining  Corp.  173'  x  39'  x  8'6". 

Hull  No.  198,  oil  barge  for  Sabine  Trans- 
portation Co.  205'  X  40'  x  9'6"  x  lO'lO". 

Hulls  Nos.  200-201,  two  8500-bbl  barges 

for  stock. 

Hulls  Nos.  202  and  206,  two  tugs  for 
stock.  74'  X  20'  x  9' ;  400-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hull    No.    203,    85'    coastwise    tug    for 

stock;  600-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205;  207-210;  six  8500- 
bbl  oil  barges  for  stock. 


JOHN  H.  MATHIS  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders  for  U.  S. 

Navy. 

One    bulk    carrier    tanker    265'    long    for 
Thos.  Bowes,  N.  A. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Netf  Construction: 

Hull  No.  378,  battleship  58,  Indiana,  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  November  20,  1939. 

Hulls  Nos.  3  83-3  84,  t-wo  single  screw 
combination  passenger  and  cargo  vessels  for 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6";  gross  tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Deliv- 
ery date.  No.  383,  June,  1941;  No.  384, 
September,  1941. 

Hull  No.  3  85,  aircraft  carrier  No.  8, 
Hornet,  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Launched  Decem- 
ber 14,  1940. 

Hull  No.  3  86,  single-scre'w  combination 
passenger  and  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x42'6";  gross 
tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Delivery  date, 
October,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  3  87-3  88,  two  single-screw 
cargo  vessels  for  Matson  Navigation  Co. 
465'  X  69'6"  X  42'6";  gross  tonnage  about 
7700.  Delivery  dates.  May  15  and  July  1, 
1941. 

Hull  No.  3  89,  one  single-screw  cargo  ves- 
sel  lor  International   Freiuhtiniz  Corp.,  Inc. 
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FULLCR 

iftmme 
FINISHES 

Ventilator  Colors  . . .  Bottom 

Faints . . .  Boot-Topping . . . 

Hull  Finishes. . .  Copper  Faints 

Into  these  synthetic  finishes  go 
the  technical  and  scientific 
knowledgeof  the  paint  chemist 
and  the  latest,  highest  quality 
synthetic  pigments,  gums  and 
resins.  Produced  by  W.  P.  Fuller 
&  Co.,  since  1849. 


FULLCR 
Pf\  I  NTS 

tfieu  Uut~ 


FOR  MARINE  GEARS 


ROUR'* 


PUWP 


-^'/i*^  fr" 


Pump  Componi 


WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC  &  MFG.   CO. 
EAST    PITTSBURGH   •  PENNSYLVANIA 


SHAFT  HORSEPOWER 

equipped  with 

WESTINGHOUSE 
MARINE  DRIVES 


W^stinghouse/^ 

Marine  Gears  ^^=^ 


REG.U.S  PAT  OFFICE 
Established   1909 

KNOWN   THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD 

Patentees  &  Manufacturers 

Electric  Torsionmeters 

Salinity  Indicators 

Oil  &  Water  Separators 

Mechanical  &  Pneumatic 
Revolution  Counters 

Engine  Direction  Indicators 

Logometers 

Shaft  Clearance  Indicators 

Electric  Whistle  Systems 

Revolution  Telegraphs 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog 

McNAB  OF  BRIDGEPORT,  INC. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


435'  x  63'  X  40'6"  ;  gross  tonnage  about  8000. 
Delivery  date,  August  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  390-391  (CL62-CL63),  two 
light  cruisers  for  I'.  S.  Navw 

Hulls  Nos.  392-394  (CV9-CV11),  three 
aircraft  carriers  for  I'.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  395-398  (CV12-CV15),  four 
aircraft  carriers  for  U.  S.  Na\\'. 

Hulls  Nos.  399-400  (CL80-CL81),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Neu    Construction: 

BB5  7,  South  Dakota,  battleship  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keel  laid  July  5,  1939. 

AR5,  Vulcan,  repair  sh-p  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keel  laid  December  26,  1939. 

CL55,  Cleveland;  and  CL56,  Columbia; 
two  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navv.  Order  placed 
March  l^,  1940. 

CL5  7  and  CL5  8,  two  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Order  placed  June  12,  1940. 

AV7,  Currituck,  szaplane  tender  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

CL59-CL61,  three  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
CB1-CB6,  six  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Nav'v. 
CL7  6,  four  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navv. 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1080-1081,  two  automobile 
and  passenger  ferries  for  Delaware-New 
Jersey  Ferry  Co.  206' x  65' x  16';  750  gross 
tons;  Una-Flow-  steam  machinery  ;  1400  shp; 
15  mph  speed.  Launching  date,  Februarv  1, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1082,  Hains;  and  1083,  Hoff- 
man; two  seagoing  hopper  dredges  for  War 
Dept.,  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  215'10^"  x  40'  x  15'6";  approx.  2000 
gross  tonnage ;  diesel-electric  propulsion,  950 
shp.  Deliverv  dates,  Februarv  and  August, 
1942. 

Ten  C-1  cargo  vessels. 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 

Chester,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  No.  186,  Rio  Hudson;  No.  187,  Rio 
Parana;  No.  188,  Rio  de  la  Plata;  No.  189, 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  four  C-3  cargo  and  passen- 
ger liners  for  Moorc-McCormack  Lines. 
492'x  69'6"  x42'6";  8500  gross  tons;  diesel 
propelled;  8500  shp;  I6J/2  knots.  Delivery 
dates,  August,  Step^ember,  October  and  No- 
vember, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  199-206,  eight  C-2  cargo  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  474'  x 
63'  X  40'6"  ;  7400  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled ; 
7500  shp;  16  knots.  Launching  dates,  No. 
199,  May  24;  No.  200,  June  21;  No.  201, 
July  21;  No.  202,  September  6;  No.  203, 
October  4;  No.  204,  November  11,  1941; 
Nos.  205-206,  1942.  Delivery  dates,  No.  199, 
July;  No.  200,  August;  No.  201,  September; 
No.  202,  November;  No.  203,  December, 
1941  ;  Nos.  204-206,  1942. 

Hull  No.  207,  Esso  Williamsburg,  tanker 
for  Panama  Transport  Co.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 


11,300  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled;  7500  .-hji; 
15  knots.  Delivery  date,  May  15,  1941. 

Hulls   Nos.    208-210,    three   tankers    for 

Petroleum  Shipping  Co.  520'  x  68'  x  37';  10,- 
400  gross  tons:  turbine;  4000  shp;  13  knots. 
Launching  dates.  No.  208,  March  29;  No. 
209,  May  10;  No.  210,  June  9,  1941.  Deliv- 
ery dates,  No.  208,  May  31;  No.  209,  .Au- 
uust;  No.  210,  September,  1941. 

Hull  No.  211,  tanker  for  .Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  543'10"  X  70'  x40';  11,600  gross  tons; 
turbo-electric;  500  shp;  13  knots.  Delivery 
date,  April  2,  1941. 

J-.  . 
Hulls  Nkis.  213-216;  219-2  20,  six  tankers 

for  Panama-^ansport  Co.  S47'3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 

11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed. 

Launching  and  delivery  dates,  1942-1943. 

Hulls    Nos.    217-218,    two    tankers    for 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  547'3"  x  70x40'; 
11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed. 
Launching  dates.  No.  217,  August  19;  No. 
218,  October  18,  1941.  Delivery  dates.  No. 
217,  October;  No.  218,  December,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  221-222,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates,  November  15  and  Decem- 
ber 15,  1941.  Launching  dates.  No.  221,  No- 
vember 22,  1941;  No.  222,  1942.  Delivery 
dates.  No.  221,  January,  1942 ;  No.  222, 1942.| 

Hulls   Nos.    223-225,    three   tankers   for 

The  Texas  Co.  513'10"  x  68'  x  36' ;  9300  gross 
tons ;  turbine ;  9000  shp ;  16  knots.  Launching 
and  delivery  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  226,  tanker  for  Kaymar  Tank- 
.ship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,600  gross  tons ; 
turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots.  Keel  laving 
date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  227-228,  two  tankers  for  Sea- 
mar  Tankship  Corp.  520' x  68' x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  ItYz  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  29,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  543'10"  X  70'  x40';  11,600  gross  tons; 
turbo-electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Launch- 
ing date,  August  4,  1941.  Delivery  date,  Octo- 
ber, 1941. 

Hull  No.  230,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  474'  X  65'  X  37';  8000  gross  tons;  tur- 
bo-electric; 5000  shp;  I4y2  knots.  Launching 
date,  December  6,  1941.  Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  31-232,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
Stone  Tankship  Corf).  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  233  and  240,  two  tankers  for 

Gulf  Oil  Corp.  485' X  68' X  36';  turbine  pro- 
pelled; 14^  knots.  Delivery  dates,  Decem- 
ber, 1942,  and  March,  1943. 

Hull   No.    2  34,   tanker   for   Sun  Oil   Co. 

547'3"  X  70'x40';  11,400  gross  tons;  diesel 
propelled;  7500  shp;  15  knots.  Deliverv  date, 

1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  23  5  and  2  37,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  547''3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 
11,400  gross  tons;  turbine;  7500  shp;  15 
knots.  Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  3  6,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  543'10"  X  70'x40';  11,600  gross  tons; 
turbo-electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Deliverv 
date,  1942. 

Hulls    Nos.    2  3  8-2  39,    two    tankers    for 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  521' x  70' x  40'; 
turbine  propelled  ;  151/2  k.iots.  Delivery  dates, 
January  and  March,  1943. 
Ten  C-2  cargo  vessels. 


TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Netf  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  37-40,  four  C-2  type  cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  459'  x 
63'x3r6";  9291  dwt  tons. 


TODD-BATH  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Bath,  Maine 
Neil'  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchas- 
ing Commission.  Cost  $50,000,000. 


New  Floating-Shaft 
Coupling 

A  new  floating-shaft  flexible  coup- 
ling employing  the  L-R  principle  has 
been  announced  by  the  Lovejoy  Flex- 
ible Coupling  Company.  Chicago,  111. 

This  new  coupling,  designated  as 
L-R  Type  HKQ,  is  applicable  to  either 
horizontal  or  vertical  drives,  and  is 
recommended  for  the  longer  distance 
drives  where  the  space  between  the 
driver  and  driven  units  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully handled  by  standard  coup- 
lings; and  especially  where  there  is  ex- 
cessive misalignment. 

The  floating  shaft  is  supported  in 
fixed  bearings,  entirely  independent  of 
the  power  -  transmitting  elements  — 
which  are  thus  entirely  unaffected  by 
forces  generated  by  the  floating  shaft 
itself,  and  do  nothing  except  transmit 
useful  power. 

Tests  show  that  several  other  ad- 
vantages have  been  secured  by  this 
construction.  One  was  that  concen- 
tricity of  the  ends  of  the  fixed  shafts  is 
permanently  assured,  thus  entirely 
eliminating  whipping  of  the  ends  of  the 
shaft  at  any  speed. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  this 
coupling  is  the  speed  with  which  it  can 
be  disassembled.  The  operation  re- 
quires merely  the  reversal  of  three  to 
five  driving  bolts.  This  reversal  auto- 
matically pulls  the  coupling  bodies 
away  from  their  adapters,  creating  a 
gap  which  permits  the  collapsed  cen- 
ter assembly  to  be  lifted  out.  without 
disturbance  of  the  cushions  or  con- 
nected units. 

Chatter  caused  by  endwise  impact 
of  the  floating  shaft  against  the  fixed 
shafts  is  prevented  by  suitable  cush- 
ions, and  free  oscillation  of  the  floating 
shaft— in  upright  as  well  as  horizontal 
applications — is  assured. 
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WhyisDULUX 
like  us? 


It  has  a  hard, 
tough  hide 


-J  Yes,  but  it's 

\much  better 

^  looking 

^   than  we  are 


SHIPPERS:  Swift,  efficient 
freight  service,  modern  re- 
frigeration facilities  via  the 
Lurline  and  Malsonia  to 
Hawaii ;  the  Mariposa  and 
Monterey  to  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  by  way  of 
Samoa  and  Fiji.  Regular,  fre- 
quent freighter  sailings  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports. 


•  DULUX  is  the  toughest  finish  that  ever  put  to  sea.  And 
because  of  its  amazing  durability,  it  is  saving  money  on 
thousands  of  ships  of  every  sizi:. 

DULUX  keeps  its  fine  appearance  longer  ...  in  spite  of 
the  extreme  exposures  every  marine  finish  must  face.  It  is 
extremely  resistant  to  the  effects  of  tropic  sun,  salt  air, 
salt  spray,  rough  seas,  discoloring  harbor  gases. 

If  you'd  like  complete  information  about  DULUX,  just 
write:  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  (Inc.),  235  Second 
Street,  San  Francisco;  2419  South  Grand  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles;  525  Boreri  Avenue  North,  Seattle. 


€lp>  ©®ILIE?^ 


MARINE 
FINISHES 


HEG.  U.  S.  PAT    OFF 


•Hawaii's  yesterdays  are  alive  today! 
They  live  in  lovely  flower  rituals.  They 
delight  the  ear  in  Island  music.  Island 
dances  dramatize  them.  They  return  with  Waikiki's  racing 
outriggers,  re-enacting  the  sea-saga  of  Polynesian  Vikings, 
who  sailed  into  the  sunrise  and  found  Hawaii,  a  home  so 
beautiful  it  left  no  further  will  to  wander. 

California  to  Honolulu  (one  way) 
FIRST  CLASS  from  $125    .  CABIN  CLASS  from  $85 

MATSON  SOUTH  PACIFIC  SAILINGS  every  4  weeks 

to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  .  .  .  persoually-eicorted 
Cruises,  17,000  miles;  48  days  ...  12  exceptional  shore 
excursions.   All-inclusive-cost,   First  Class,   from  $11^- 

Complete  information  and  literature 
from  Matson  Line  offices. 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
San  Diego,  Seattle 
Portland 


American  President  Lines 

Regular,  frequent  and  dependable 
sailing  schedules  for  Round  the  World  and 
for  Transpacific  services.  Express-freight, 
passenger  and  refrigerator  vessels. 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

ZJrir         3u  CUPORNM  STKBe.,s^.  ™.Nasco  ^,3„.,, -™r 

CHICAGO  Offices  and  agents  throughout  the  tvorld  LOS  ANGELES 
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pressure  ii()\ernin,i:  and  noz/le  control 
is  arranged  to  open  nozzle  jiorts  only 
as  required  by  variations  in  inlet  steam 
pressures,  changes  in  load  conditions, 
or  both,  thus  assuring  economical  op- 
eration. If  steam  pressure  falls  below 
the  point  needed  to  carry  the  existing 
generator  load  during  low-pressure  op- 
eration, the  units  are  automatically 
transferred  from  the  low-pressure  to 
the  high-pressure  control  mechanism. 

The  controls  and  governing  mechan- 
isms are  operated  in  individual  hy- 
draulic cylinders  so  interlocked  that  it 
is  impossible  for  steam  to  be  admitted 
at  both  inlets  simultaneously.  While 
the  vessel  is  maneuvering  and  while  it 
is  in  dock,  high-pressure  steam  only 
will  be  used. 

The  two  350-kw  turbines  are  of  the 
solid  rotor  type  construction.  They  will 
operate  at  a  normal  speed  of  10,000 
rpm,  driving  their  generators  through 
reduction  gears  at  1200  rpm  to  pro- 
duce direct  current  at  240/120  volts. 

The  Danforth 
Mark  II  Anchor 

Introduced  to  the  nautical  and 
aeronautical  world  in  1939,  the  re- 
markable non-fouling  Danforth  An- 
chor already  has  achieved  an  enviable 
reputation  for  sturdy  dependability 
and  unsurpassed  holding  power. 

Tests  conducted  or  observed  by  Pan 
American  Airways  and  other  indepen- 


dent autliorilies  verify  the  claims  made 
by  the  manufacturer  and  indicate  a 
holding  power  of  two  hundred  or  more 
pounds  per  pound  of  anchor  weight. 

This  jierformance  is  phenomenal 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
best  previous  records  of  other  con- 
ventional and  patented  type  anchors. 

The  average  commercial  stockless 
anchor  has  a  holding  power  of  only  two 
or  three  pounds  per  pound  of  anchor 
weight,  with  up  to  six  pounds  per 
pound  of  anchor  weight  for  stockless 
anchors  of  .special  design. 

The  maximum  holding  power  of 
ordinary  kedge  type  anchors  varies 
from  four  to  ten  pounds  per  pound  of 
anchor  weight.  Special  type  kedges, 
such  as  those  developed  by  the  British 
Royal  Air  Force,  have  shown  ratios 
as  high  as  sixty  to  one,  according  to 
figures  published  by  officials  of  the 
British  Air  Ministry. 

In  other  words,  the  Danforth,  with 
a  tested  holding  power  of  more  than 
two  hundred  pounds  per  pound  of  an- 
chor weight,  shows  an  improvement 
of  30  to  70  times  over  the  holding 
power  of  conventional  anchors. 

The  Mark  TI  is  self-burying.  Special 
pivoting  flukes  are  close  to  the  shank; 
they  act  as  a  single  fluke  so  that  the 
small  stock  stops  rotation.  The  anchor 
goes  down  through  soupy  mud  into 
firm    holding    ground;     in    some    in- 


Danfortb  Mark  II  anchoi 


Stances,  on  bottoms  ha\nng  a  thick 
layer  of  .soft  overlying  sand,  not  only 
the  entire  anchor,  but  also  as  much  as 
twenty-five  feet  of  •)4"  ^lanila  cable, 
have  been  carried  below  the  surface  of 
the  mud  by  a  29-lb.  Danforth!  This 
self-burying  characteristic  makes  the 
Danforth  non-fouling.  In  other  words, 
the  stronger  the  pull,  the  deeper  it 
digs  and  yet  breaks  out  easily  on  a 
vertical  pull. 

Danforth  anchors  in  many  sizes 
have  been  tested  and  are  now  on  dut>- 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  U.  S.  Army,  and 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  For  example,  they 
are  used  on  the  new  motor  torpedo 
boats  built  b\'  Higgins  Industries,  Inc.. 
New  Orleans,  which  firm  has  pur- 
chased more  than  one  thousand  Dan- 
forth anchors  during  the  past  eight 
months. 

Pan  American  Airways  engineers,  in 
some  of  the  tests  observed  by  them, 
ref)ort  that  the  new  28  lb.  Danforth 
Mark  II  decreased  anchor  weight  55 
per  cent  .  .  .  increased  holding  power 
135  per  cent,  as  compared  to  the  70 
and  80  lb.  anchors  they  had  been 
using.  New  Danforths  have  now  been 
furnished  for  all  Clippers  on  the  Pa- 
cific routes  and  all  new  Pan  American 
Clippers  under  construction. 

Three  anchors  are  manufactured  in 
cast  alloy  steel  and  nickel  chrome 
steel  in  sizes  from  15  lbs.  to  20,000  lbs. 


Micro-Action  Valve 

For  Governors  and  Gages 

For  dampening  the  pulsation  of 
boiler  plant  pump  governors  and  to 
eliminate  "jitters"  of  the  gage  hand,  a 
novel  device  known  as  the  Campbell 
Micro-Bean  has  been  developed.  It  can 
be  installed  on  the  pressure  line  to  the 
diaphragm  of  a  pump  governor  for  pro- 
tection of  the  pressure  gage  mechanism 
and  tube,  also  the  spring,  diaphragm 
and  stem  packing.  It  is  also  effective  as 
protection  to  any  control  valve,  such 
as  a  back  pressure  or  reducing  regula- 
tor and  for  use  with  sensitive  control 
instruments  subjected  to  pulsating 
flow.  The  valve  will  handle  steam,  fuel 
oil,  gas,  water  or  other  liquids,  with 
simple  adjustment  for  each  viscosity. 

The  i\Iicro-Bean  consists  of  a  solid 
brass  body  in  which  a  fdter  is  inserted 
for  protection  from  foreign  matter. 
The  valve  has  an  extremely  slight 
ta|ier  so  that  very  sensitive  control  of 
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TODD 

COMBUSTION 
EQUIPMENT 


Installations  individually  engineered 
to  a  high  point  of  efficiency  and  de- 
pendability in  the  firing  of  marine 
boilers  by  liquid  fuel  .  .  .  industrial 
and  commercial  boilers  by  liquid  or 
gaseous  fuel.  Consultation  invited. 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

.  (Division  of  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  ) 
601  West  26th  Street,  New  York  City 


Mobile     New  Orleans     Galveston      Seattle      London     Buenos  Aires 


Specify  FRANCE  Metal  Packing  for 
Marine  Engine  Piston  and  Valve  Rods 

Nearly  half  a  century  of  experience  guarantees  maximum 
performance  at  minimum  expense  for  high,  intermediate  and 
low  pressure  service. 

To  obtain  renewals  or  replacements,  furnish  the  number  stamped 
on  case  and  diameter  of  rod.  Write  for  new  Catalog  M-6. 
Sole  Authorized  Representatives : 


San  Francisco  —  Hercules  Equip- 
ment &  Rubber  Co.,  550-3rd 
Street—EXbrook  2575. 

Seattle — Guy  M.  Thompson,  1241 
South  Alaskan  Way  —  Phone 
MAin  1870. 

Norfolk — C.  E.  Thurston  &  Sons, 
56  Commercial  Place  —  Phone 
Norfolk  2-6040. 


Los   Angeles  —  A.   C.   Elder,   2714 

South    Hill   St.— PRospect   9529. 
New   York   City — France    Packing 

Co.,  Room  107-E,  30  Church  St. 

— COrtlandt  7-6827. 
New    Orleans— R.    M.    Shad,    430 

Florida  Ave. — Phone  Galvez  1503. 


THE     FRANCE     PACKING     COMPANY 
Tacony,  Phila.,  Penna. 


Original  FRANCE 

METAL  PA€KI]\G 


T~^isiNG  majestically  from  the  heart  of 
New  York's  most  beautiful  center  of 
activity,  overlooking  Central  Park,  is  the 
Savoy-Plaza.  Always  anticipating  every 
desire  of  its  guests,  the  Savoy-Plaza  has 
attained  the  enviable  reputation  of  sat- 
isfying the  most  exacting. 


Savoy-Plaza  Rates  Are  Reasonable 


^ 


-5^ 


Henry  A.  Rost,  Managing  Director 
George  Suter,  Resident  Manager 


FIFTH  AVENUE     •     58th  to  59th   STREETS     •     NEW  YORK 


CALIFORNIA  REPRESENTATIVES 
GLEN  W.  FAWCETT  &  ASSOCIATES 

Complimentary  24-Hour  Telephone  Information  and 
Reservation  Service 

510  W.  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles Telephone  TRinity  3671 

Russ   Building,  San   Francisco Telephone   Slitter  5937 


the  shut-off  is  effected.  This  slight 
taper  minimizes  the  tendency  to  pinch 
off,  under  changing  pressure  condi- 
tions.to  approximately  two  per  cent  of 
what  is  usual  in  an  ordinary  valve,  ac- 
cording to  the  inventor. 

The  micrometric  control  of  the  open- 
ing enables  the  operator  to  obtain  the 
closest  approach  to  full  shut-off  down 
to  the  last  .0003  of  an  inch,  regardless 
of  the  line  content.  In  the  IMicro-Bean 
the  solid  metal  body  is  said  to  mini- 
mize the  effect  of  body  strain.  A  48-to- 1 
taper  of  the  valve  minimizes  the  effect 
of  stem  and  screw  compression  strain. 

This  device  is  universal  in  applica- 
tion for  varied  purposes  up  to  3000  lbs. 
pressure  and  will  give  any  degree  of 
stabilization  desired  by  merely  turning 
the  valve.  Any  scoring  which  might 
eventually  take  place  (it  is  micro- 
scopic), can  be  simply  ground  out  by 
shutting  off  the  valve  completely  two 
or  three  times. 

The  device  is  manufactured  by  J.  A. 
Campbell  Co.,  Long  Beach,  California. 
Literature  is  available. 

Test  Pump  For 
Fire  Extinguishers 

For  the  first  time  an  approved  test- 
ing device,  known  as  the  Testall  Pump, 
is  available  for  determining  the  maxi- 
mum safe  life  of  iire  extinguishers. 
Previously  unsafe  extinguishers  may 
have  been  inadvertently  continued  in 
service;  or  good  ones  discarded  pre- 
maturely. 

The  Testall  Pump  tells  exactly  the 
condition  of  each  extinguisher  by  test- 
ing hydrostatically  the  shell  and  hose 
for  strength,  through  the  hose  and 
nozzle.  It  is  approved  by  the  Factory 
^lutual  Laboratories  with  a  definite 
procedure  for  testing:  (1)  extinguish- 
ers, (2)  engines,  (3)  hose,  (4)  sprink- 
ler systems. 

As  the  Testall  Pump  flushes  interior 
and  exterior  of  the  extinguisher,  the 
testing  work  can  be  readily  combined 
with  regular  maintenance.  Flushing 
and  testing  water  flows  automatically 
through  the  pump,  without  the  pump's 
operating. 

According  to  the  manufacturer, 
American-LaFrance-Foamite  Corpo- 
ration, Testall  Pump  is  rapid  in  opera- 
tion and  can  be  carried  easily  by  one 
man. 


New  Insulating 
Fire  Brick 

.\  new  line  of  insulating  Are  brick 
for  the  temperature  range  from  1600^ 
to  2600°  F  has  just  been  announced  by 
Johns-INIanville,  designed  for  direct  ex- 
posure in  a  wide  variety  of  furnaces, 
ovens  and  other  heated  equipment,  ex- 
cept where  subject  to  slag  action  or 
mechanical  abuse.  The  brick  is  fur- 
nished in  four  temperature  limits: 
JM-16,  for  exposed  service  to  1600'^  F 
and  for  back-up  service  to  2000"^^  F; 
and  JIM-20,  JM-23,  and  JM-26  for 
exposed  or  back-up  temperatures  to 
2000°,  2300°  and  2600°  F,  respective- 
ly. The  new  line  supplements  the 
Johns-Manville  Sil-0-Cel  series  of 
back-up  insulating  brick  for  tempera- 
tures of  1600°,  2000°  and  2500°  F. 

The  new  insulating  fire  brick  is 
produced  from  a  plastic  refractory  clay 
and  an  organic  filler  which,  upon  being 
burnt  out  during  the  manufacturing 
[process,  gives  a  uniform,  controlled 
pore  structure  to  each  of  the  various 
types,  and  imparts  the  characteristics 
of  light  weight,  strength,  and  high  in- 
sulating value. 

Production  of  the  new  brick  has 
been  recently  started  at  Zelienople, 
Pennsylvania,  in  Johns  -  Manville's 
newest  plant,  which  was  rushed  to 
completion  ahead  of  schedule  to  meet 
the  need  for  such  materials  in  the  in- 
dustrial expansion  program  for  defense. 

Condens-O-Weld 
Welding  Control 

For  welding  aluminum  and  alloys 
such  as  are  used  in  the  aircraft  indus- 
try, a  new  capacitor  discharge  resis- 
tance welding  control  is  announced  by 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  ]\Ianufac- 
turing  Company. 

Known  as  the  Condens-0-\Veld.  this 
unit  is  a  complete  control  designed  to 
include  in  one  floor  mounted  cabinet 
all  the  necessary  apparatus  required 
to  control  an  electrostatic  energy  stor- 
age type  of  welder.  Acce.s.sories  not  in- 
cluded are  foot  switch,  pressure  regu- 
lator and  pressure  gage  since  these 
items  are  normally  supplied  by  the 
welding  machine  manufacturer. 

The  Condens-0-\\'eld  is  designed 
for  operation  on  230/460  volts  ±  10 
per  cent,  3  phase,  50  or  60  cycles.  The 
charging  circuit  and  its  control  charges 
a  2640  mfd  capacitor  bank  to  3000 
volts.  Spot  welding  speeds  of  40  to  80 


spots  per  minute  are  obtained  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  capacitor  bank. 

Charging  the  capacitor  may  be  tak- 
ing place  during  the  entire  time  in- 
terval between  successive  welds,  thus 
reducing  the  power  demand  to  a  niini- 
nnim.  When  used  with  certain  welding 
machines,  line  kva  demands  as  low  as 
1/10  of  that  taken  by  a  tyjiical  single 
phase  ac  aluminum  welder  are  pos- 
sible. 

Ice  Test  For 
Lubricant  Pumps 

To  prove  that  the  new  1941  Alemite 
barrel  pumps  will  operate  as  well  in 
winter  temperatures  as  in  fair  weather, 
Stewart-Warner  engineers  have  de- 
vised a  grueling  test  for  pump  per- 
formance. 

In  a  recent  test  simulating  abnormal 
weather  conditions,  engineers  placed  a 
stock  1941  Alemite  high  pressure  pump 
and  a  100-pound  drum  of  extra  heavy 
fibrous  type  lubricant  in  a  tank  of 
w^ater.  Then  pump,  drum  and  tank 
were  placed  in  a  refrigeration  plant  for 
several  days,  the  water  freezing  into  a 
1000-pound  block  of  ice  completely 
encasing  the  pump  and  drum  of  lubri- 
cant. The  pump  not  only  operated  un- 
der these  drastic  conditions,  but  ac- 
tually delivered  lubricant,  fast  enough 
and  in  amounts  more  than  necessary  to 
lubricant  automobiles,  at  6000  pounds 
pressure  per  square  inch. 

The  Alemite  division  of  Stewart- 
Warner  Corporation  is  credited  with 
originating  high  pressure  lubrication  in 
1916.  It  is  now  the  largest  manufac- 
turer of  lubricating  equipment  in 
-America.  The  1941  .\lemite  high  pres- 
sure barrel  pumps  offer  several  new  ex- 
clusive features  including  the  Dyna- 
matic  primer,  Aldura  air  valve  and  the 
"Hose  IMiser,"  which  automatically  re- 
leases pressure  in  the  grease  hose  when 
air  line  is  disconnected. 

Condenser  Packing 
Stocks  at  Los  Angeles 

In  order  to  provide  more  complete 
and  quicker  .service  for  the  Southern 
California  marine  industry,  the  Crane 
Packing  Comi)any"s  Los  .Angeles  office 
announces  that  condenser  packing  will 
be  carried  in  stock.  R.  G.  Roshong  is 
Southern  California  manager  for  Crane 
Packing  Company. 
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N  ^  W      BUILDING 

Insttill 

WALKER'S 

"TRIDENT"  ELECTRIC 

SHIP-LOG 

The  instrument 

which  enables 

the  Navigating  Officer 

TO  READ  THE  LOG 

OVER  THE  CHART 

AT  ANY  MOMENT. 

Of  all  Nautical  Instrument 
Dealers 


Thos.WaIker|&  Son,  Ltd., 


COKDES    BROS. 


200  DAVIS  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


John  Finn  Metal  Works 


SPECIAL   ARMATURE   METAL 

NICKEL    DIESEL   METAL   FOR   BEARINGS 

ZINC  PLATES   FOR  BOILERS 

GALVANIZING 

SAN  FRANCISCO— 384  Second  Street— Phone  SUtter  4188 

LOS  ANGELES  BRANCH— 554  South  San  Pedro  Street,  Los  Angeles 
Telephone  Michigan  0984 


Pro  pel  lei*   Design 

•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 


Send  us  your 
problems  .  .  •  "we 
specialize  in  pro- 
peller design. 

WILLIAM     LAMB  I  E,  Naval  Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


There  is   an   Isherwood   System  for  every   type 
of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers 

Over  500,000  deadweight  tons — Freighters  and 
Tankers — on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 
4  Lloyds  Ave.,  London  E.G.  3         17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots 

"Adventuress"  •  "California"  •  "Gracie  S" 
RADIO  —  K  F  S 

SIGNALS  FOR  PILOTS 

In  Fog — Blow  four  whistles  and  lay  to. 

When  Clear — Burn  blue  light  or  give  four  flashes  on  Morse 

lamp. 
Daylight — Set  Jack  at  foremast. 

SIGNALS  DISPLAYED  BY  PILOT  BOATS 

when  on  Station  Under  Sail — A  white  light  is  carried  at 

masthead. 
When   Under  Power — A   red  light  under  white;   a  flare  or 

torch  is  also  burned  frequently. 

TELEPHONES — Pilot  Oflfice  from  9  :00  a.m.  to  4  :00  p.m. — DOuglas 
5436.  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  4 :00  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  on 
Sundays  and  Holidays — EXbrook  4511. 


Morrison  &  Bevilookway 

Established  in  1890 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug  •  Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work  •  Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufacture'^ 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Burlingame  129 


HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  Derrick  Barges     ....     Capacity  up  to  100  tons 
Submarine  Diving 

SHIP      CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 
Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 
Columbia  Steel  Co.'s  Products  (Subsidiary  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation) 
American  Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marme  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
56-62  Steuart  Street     -     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


*7Ue  Gaiaio<f,6.  o^  ^odat^  Became.  tUe  ^ec/uuccU  tM^cutdLooUi  o^  ^o^ho^iAoiu 


Flexible  Metal  Hose,  an  attractive 
loose  leaf  binder  with  catalog  sections 
covering  the  products  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Flexible  Metallic  Tubing  Com- 
pany, known  as  the  Penflex  line.  The 
sections  are  titled:  Flexible  piping  for 
air.  oil,  steam,  gases  and  volatiles; 
bronze  steam  hose  and  clincher  coup- 
lings; galvanized  steel  hose  and  coup- 
lings; exhaust  pipes  for  diesel  engines; 
all-purpose  hose;  lightweight  general 
utility  hose:  all  metal  hose  for  tank 
car  unloading:  all-metal  hose  for 
barges  and  tankers:  Penflex  automatic 
barrel  filler;  Penflex  pneumatic  rivet 
passer;  and  how  to  select  Penflex. 

Mechanize  your  draiving  board, 

a  four-page  leaflet  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing the  Master  Drafto  drawing 
machine  as  manufactured  by  the 
Drafto  Company. 

Kodpack  Metallic  Packing,  a  four- 
page  leaflet  describing  and  illustrating 
the  special  features  and  the  applica- 
tion of  a  floating  seal  type  metallic 
packing  adapted  for  either  reciprocat- 
ing or  rotating  rods  and  manufactured 
by  the  Rodman  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco. 

Spot  Welding  Timers  (desc.  data 
lS-335),  Ignition  spot  welding  timers 
to  control  welding  of  aluminum,  heat 
treated  alloys,  and  other  materials  are 
described  in  a  new  leaflet  announced 
by  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Application,  distinctive  features, 
and  construction  are  discussed.  Tubes 
and  other  important  parts  are  de- 
scribed. Operating  details  list  the  func- 
tions of  tubes  and  relays  and  explain 
how  stepless  welding  is  accomplished. 
Outline  sketches  give  physical  dimen- 
sions and  show  position  of  conduit  con- 
nections. 


Netv  Process  Steel,  an  8-page  book- 
let, just  issued  by  Jessop  Steel  Co.,  de- 
scribes their  "New  Process''  cold 
header  die  steel,  a  clean,  non-porous 
steel  developed  especially  to  meet  the 
severe  service  conditions  encountered 
when  cold-heading  bolts,  screws,  riv- 
ets, nails,  buttons,  and  other  small 
metal  objects.  Complete  information 
on  the  heat  treatment  of  this  steel  has 
been  included. 

Sound  Levels  and  Fan  Selection,  a 

new  booklet,  written  in  non-technical 
language,  on  the  subject  of  sound  levels 
and  other  related  factors  governing 
selection  of  axial  flow  fan  units,  just 
published  by  the  De  Bothezat  \'enti- 
lating  Equipment  Division  of  .Ameri- 
can ^Machine  and  Metals,  Inc. 

^lethods  of  rating  noise  levels  in 
decibels,  comparison  of  various  sound 
reference  levels,  influence  of  fan  tip 
speeds  and  effect  of  distance  on  noise 
r^^adings  are  among  some  of  the  inter- 
esting points  discussed  in  this  unbiased 
approach  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  factors  governing  proper  fan  selec- 
tion for  specific  sound  level  limits. 


Technical  Data  Card  No.  112,  an 

8K"  X  11"  card  of  easily  read  milli- 
meter to  inch  conversions  from  1  mm. 
to  300  mm.  and  a  comparison  of  met- 
ric-English measures  of  weight  and 
length  may  be  obtained  from  The  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  Tube  Company,  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa. 

Pyrene  G-1,  a  descriptive  folder 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Pyrene 
Manufacturing  Company  describing 
how  the  national  emergency  has  finally 
produced  an  extinguishing  agent  that 
puts  out  magnesium  fires  in  industry 
and  in  incendiary  bombs.  This  new 
substance,  known  as  Pyrene  G-1  Fire 


Extinguishing  Powder,  is  the  result  of 
combined  research  by  the  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Company,  Midland,  Mich.,  manu- 
facturer of  magnesium  alloys,  and  the 
Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  fire  protection  engi- 
neers and  extinguisher  manufacturers. 

In  addition  to  incendiary  bombs, 
the  use  of  magnesium  alloys  has  sky- 
rocketed in  aircraft  and  other  defense 
production.  Protection  against  metal- 
lic fires,  therefore,  is  a  national  neces- 
sity. Usual  extinguishing  methods, 
however,  do  not  work.  Makeshift  sub- 
stances such  as  talc,  soapstone  and 
sand  are  unsatisfactory.  Water  or  any 
substance  containing  moisture  in- 
creases the  speed  of  combustion,  some- 
times with  explosive  violence. 

The  new  product,  Pyrene  G-1  Fire 
Extinguishing  Powder,  is  a  dry  inert 
compound  that  stops  the  combustion 
of  magnesium  as  well  as  other  metals 
such  as  sodium,  potassium,  aluminum 
and  zinc.  It  also  contains  a  material 
which,  when  heated,  forms  a  heavy, 
air-excluding,  fire-smothering  vapor. 
The  powder  is  applied  to  the  fire  by 
spreading  it  with  a  scoop  or  shovel. 
Being  non-abrasive,  it  may  be  used 
freely  around  machinery. 

Catalog  Section  43-414,  describ- 
ing improved  ac  and  dc  ammeters  and 
voltmeters  for  general  use  is  a  new  12- 
page  bulletin  announced  by  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company.  These  ammeters  are  avail- 
able in  ranges  from  five  to  125  am- 
peres and  the  voltmeters  in  ranges 
from  90-140  to  450-700  volts. 

Switchboard,  portable,  wall,  and 
socket  types  are  described,  special  at- 
tention being  given  to  application.  Op- 
eration and  construction  details  are 
exi)lainc'(l. 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 
BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 
CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMERCATOR  CORPORATION   (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


GArfield  8102 


E  LECTRIC      & 
ENGINEERING     CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS...  ARMATURE  WINDING.  .SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .   FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


SAN     FRANCISCO 


115-117  Steuart  St. 


LIDGERWOOD 

DEPENDABLE         •         EFFICIENT 
DECK  AUXILIARIES 

EQUIPMENT  NOW  UNDER 

CONSTRUCTION 

FOR  INSTALLATION  ON 

NEW  VESSELS  FOR 

ATLANTIC  REFINING  COMPANY 

C-1  MARITIME  VESSELS 

C-3  MARITIME  VESSELS 

AMERICAN  EXPORT  LINES 

ROBIN  LINES 


MAIN  OFFICE  and  PLANT 

LIDGERWOOD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


H 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 


ELLIOTT    COM  PA  NY 

LAGONDA     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 
LIBERTY     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Soles  and  Service  Mointoined 
813  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  5213 

Los  Angeles,  1732  E.  7th  St.  Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  BIdg. 


Speed   your  || 

Arc  Welding  | 


WI 


th 


gentMine  JACKSON'S 

For  speed,  safety  and  economy,  this  fully  insulated  CModel 
A-2)  300-Amp.  job  offers  shipbuilders  a  reliable  combination 
that  is  essential. 

Scientifically  ventilated,  it  works  cool.  Deep  slotted,  easily 
replaceable  jaic  plates  of  Mallory  3  Metal  grip  ^^i"  to  J4" 
rods  at  correct  anfjle.  Mechanical  cable  connection  (soldered 
if  you  wish)  is  dependable.  Quick  availability  of  replaceable 
parts  assures  long  lije  at  low  cost.  Also  made  in  heavy  dut\-, 
500-Amp.  Model  (A-3). 

Contact  your  dealer  or  write  to  us.  Ask  for  our 
folder  illustrating  and  describing  our  complete 
line  of  insulated  and  non-insulated  models. 

15122  MACK  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
In  Canada:  Paragon  Supplies,  Limited,  Vancouver. 


Seattle's  Finest 

WORLD 
FAMOUS 


•   And  NOT  ex- 
pensive;  rooms 
with  bath  from 
$3.50 


FronkW.  Hyll 

MANAGING  DIR€CTOR 


List  prices  are  quoted  for  all  meter 
ratings  and  styles.  Physical  dimensions 
are  given  on  outline  sketches  which 
show  mounting  details.  Typical  one 
and  six  day  charts  are  illustrated. 

Smooth  On  Cements,  how  to  make 
practical,  low-cost  and  lasting  repairs 
to  equipment  and  pipe  lines  without 
dismantling  or  use  of  heat,  described 
in  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the 
Smooth-On  Handbook. 

Forty  pages  with  1 70  diagrams  and 
simple  concise  instructions  on  sealing 
cracks  in  castings,  stopping  leaks  in 
apparatus,  tightening  loose  fixtures 
and  parts  of  equipment,  making  up 
tight  pipe  joints,  patching  concrete 
floors  and  walls,  waterproofing  cellars 
and  cisterns. 

A  helpful  repair  guide  for  engineers, 
mechanics  and  maintenance  men. 

The  Permochart  Company,  Se- 
wickley,  Pennsylvania,  have  issued  a 
four-page  folder  on  their  Vinylite  plas- 
tic "Permochart,"  a  recording  instru- 
ment chart  designed  for  continuous 
re-use. 

This  folder  contains  information  re- 
garding chart  construction  details,  in- 
stallation and  prices.  Sample  "Permo- 
chart'' is  enclosed  to  illustrate  how 
daily  ink  record  is  easily  removed  from 
the  chart  surface  with  a  damp  cloth, 
enabling  continuous  chart  re-use. 

Spray  Painting  and  Finishing 
System,  Catalog  "IE"  just  issued  by 
the  DeVilbiss  Company  of  Toledo.  A 
booklet  that  covers,  in  condensed  form, 
the  complete  line  of  standard  spray- 
finishing  equipment,  for  industrial  use, 
manufactured  by  this  firm. 

The  new  catalog  brings  all  prices 
and  specifications  of  the  company's 
industrial  line  up  to  date. 

Fiberglass  in  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, booklet  No.  5.2.22  of  the  Owens- 
Corning  Fiberglass  Corporation.  This 
interesting,  well-illustrated  pamphlet 
is  published  to  give  the  shipbuilders  a 
concise  summary  of  Fiberglass  prod- 
ucts on  board  merchant  ships. 

This  material  has  exceptionally  high 
qualities  for  electrical,  thermal  and 
acoustical  insulation,  and  in  addition 
is  incombustible  and  does  not  absorb 
moisture. 

It  is  now  manufactured  in  blankets, 
bats,  tapes,  cloth,  rolls,  blocks,  pipe 


coverings  and  cements.  For  special 
uses  such  as  turbine  casing  insulation. 
Fiberglass  may  be  obtained  in  blankets 
tailored  to  fit,  removable,  cleanable. 
replaceable  and  easy  to  handle. 


AC  Adjustable  Speed  Drive,  Bul- 
letin DD-4063.  -Ac  adjustable  speed 
drives  between  one  and  1  5  horsej^ower 
for  use  over  wide  speed  range  are  de- 
scribed in  a  new  4-page  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Simplicity,  reliability  and  overload 
protection  features  are  discussed.  The 
method  of  operation  and  speed  main- 
tenance are  explained.  The  electrical 
arrangement  of  parts  is  shown  by  a 
circuit  diagram. 

Design  details  of  motor-generator, 
dc  drive  motor,  and  rheostat  are  given 
with  data  on  ratings,  speed  ranges,  and 
starting  torque.  Typical  curves  show 
variation  in  percentage  torque  with 
speed. 

Unitized  Sivitchgear  Bulletin  B- 

2273.  Unitized  light-duty  metal-clad 
switchgear  for  control  stations  and  in- 
dustrial plants  are  described  in  a  new 
24-page  bulletin  published  by  West- 
inghouse Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Standardized  units  to  meet  all  light- 
duty  switchgear  requirements  for  cir- 
cuits up  to  5000  volts  are  covered. 
[Manufacturing  features  and  operating 
details  are  explained  and  illustrated, 
De-ion  circuit  breaker  action,  control 
devices  and  busses  are  fully  described. 

Complete  specifications  for  each 
unit  are  given.  These  include  station- 
ary structure,  busses,  disconnecting  de- 
vices and  circuit  breaker  units. 

Valvoline  Recommendation  Hand- 
book. Valvoline  Oil  Company  is  cele- 
brating its  Diamond  Jubilee  year  with 
a  very  interesting  handbook  of  lubri- 
cant recommendation  charts  for  mod- 
els 1 936- 1 941  in  automotive  units,  and 
1936-1940  in  marine  engines. 

The  Marine  Section  not  only  shows 
Summer  and  Winter  S.AE  recommen- 
dations for  engines  from  Alco  and  Am- 
phion  to  Winto,  Wisconsin  and  Wol- 
verine; it  also  has  interesting  discus- 
sions of  various  aspects  of  marine  lub- 
rication, including  how  to  avoid  oil 
sludging,  excessive  dilution  and  wear, 
carbon  deposits,  oil  pumping  and  ex- 
cessive   oil    consumption.    The   book 


also  gives  recommendations  for  out- 
board motors  and  the  amount  of  oil 
per  gallon  of  gasoline  for  four  types  of 
horsepower  in  ordinary  service,  and 
for  motors  classes  .\  to  F  in  racing 
service. 

Franklin's  Chekit.  The  Franklin 
Research  Company  of  Philadelphia 
announce  a  new  and  completely  illus- 
trated folder  on  this  line  of  wood  fin- 
ishes. This  descriptive  piece  of  litera- 
ture discusses:  types  of  floors  lo  be 
treated ;  accepted  and  approved  meth- 
ods of  treating  floors,  and  just  what  a 
consumer  has  the  right  to  expect  from 
a  certain  type  of  seal. 

.\  unique  feature  in  the  folder  is  its 
illustrations.  Floors  of  a  brokerage 
trading  room,  gymnasium,  ball  room, 
lounge,  apartment  house,  and  a  com- 
pletely paneled  room  are  clearly  pic- 
tured. 

Standardizing  for  Top  Results 
(Form  6683)  is  the  title  of  a  new 
booklet  just  released  by  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.  of  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Photographs  of  diesel  power  mak- 
ing sport  of  sturdy,  he-man  tasks  are 
prominently  displayed  along  with  de- 
scriptions of  accomplishments,  stress- 
ing that  "Caterpillar"  products  re- 
quire less  mechanical  attention  and  the 
parts  and  service  organization  behind 
them  is  unexcelled  in  the  business. 

Form  4694,  a  new  12-page,  illus- 
trated booklet,  ''What  the  Purchas- 
ing Agent  Should  Knoiv  About  Oxy- 
Acetylene  Welding  and  Cutting 
Equipment  and  Processes,"  has  just 
been  announced  by  The  Linde  Air 
Products  Company,  a  unit  of  Union 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation.  The 
booklet  is  designed  to  help  the  user 
or  prospective  user  obtain  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  oxy-acetylene  pro- 
cess and  the  various  construction  and 
operating  features  of  welding  and  cut- 
ting apparatus  used  in  applications  of 
the  process.  It  contains  a  guide  to  the 
selection  of  the  proper  type  of  equip- 
ment, with  a  check  list  of  important 
points  to  consider  in  selecting  welding 
and  cutting  blowpipes,  cutting  ma- 
chines, regulators,  and  acetylene  gen- 
erators. Also  included  is  a  listing  of 
some  of  the  modern  applications  of  the 
oxy-acetylene  flame,  suggesting  the 
many  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put. 
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MORMACSUA/ 


' jn  the 

Job  with 

tJimerica^s 

^Defense 


PHOTO  COURTESY 
AMERICAN -HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 


MERCHANT  MARINE 

As  Pacific  Coast  ship  operators  realize  so  w^ell,  nothing  is 
more  vital  to  America's  defense  than  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  this  merchant  marine  is  being 
expanded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  be  able  to  take  over 
the  task  of  carrying  much  of  the  w^orld's  water  borne 
commerce. 

As  for  generations  past,  today's  growing  Merchant  Ma- 
rine on  Pacific  Waters  is  largely  outfitted  with  Tubbs  and 
Portland  Marine  Rope  .  .  .  rope  that  has  proved  its  ability 
to  stand  up  under  even  the  most  exacting  of  conditions. 

Just  as  they  are  on  the  job  with  America's  defense, 
you  w^ill  find  the  Tubbs  and  Portland  trademarks 
dependable  brands  to  look  for  and  specify — under 
stress  of  emergency  as  well  as  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 


TUBBS    CORDAGE    CO.* 


SAN   FRANCIS 


PORTLAND  CORDAGE  CO.  • 


SEATTLE  -  PORTL> 
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OUR  COVER 

Reproduced  from  a  very 
striking  photograph,  our 
cover  presents  S.S.  Mormac- 
sun,  the  latest  product  of 
the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co. 
and  owned  by  Moore-Mc- 
Cormack  Lines,  Inc.  She  is 
a  C-3  cargo  steamer  of  17,- 
600  tons  displacement  and 
carries  approximately  10,- 
000  tons  of  cargo  at  a  sus- 
tained speed  of  1 6  1/2  knots. 

(Photo  by  Moulin  Studios, 

San  Francisco) 
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It  is  a  good  example  of  latest  I-T-E  practice 
in    designing   switchgear  for   marine   service 


Built  as  a  complete 
unit. 

Delivered  as  a  unit 
ready  to  install. 

All  circuit  breakers 
are  built-in,  full- 
enclosed  in  steel. 


ayui 


The  switchboard  shown 
above  protects  and  controls 
two  300  KW,  3-wire,  120-240 
volt  d-c  generators  together 
with  pov/er  feeders,  lighting 
feeders  and  shore  connec- 
tions. Included  are  t^vo  1600- 
ampere  Type  LX  circuit 
breakers  equipped  \with  alge- 
braic overload  protection. 
All  feeder  circuits  are  pro- 
tected by  Type  ET,  thernial- 
overload  circuit  breakers. 


To  the  modern  ship,  I-T-E*  brings  more  than  40  years  of 
specialized  work  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
marine  switchgear  for  protection  and  control  of  circuits, 
connected  apparatus  and  men.  Each  I-T-E  advance  in  cir- 
cuit breakers,  in  switchboard  structures  or  in  control  arrangements  is 
reviewed  by  our  engineers  in  the  light  of  its  usefulness  for  service 
aboard  ship.  This  consistent  effort  results  in  our  readiness  at  all 
times  to  apply  the  most  modern  practice  in  full  keeping  with  the 
requirements  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and  A.  B.  S.  rules. 

Before  the  onset  of  new  demands  for  switchgear,  our  factory  facilities 
and  personnel  were  expanded.  With  our  business  at  an  all-time 
peak,  I-T-E  is  able  to  effect  scheduled  delivery  of 
nev/  sivitchgear  for  marine  installation. 

*  Includes   Walker  Siwitchboard   Division,  which  was  formerly 
Walker  Switchboard  Company. 

Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


I-T-E  CIRCUIT  BREAKER  CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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American  shipping  is  now  practically  on  a  war 
footing.  Every  action  of  every  coastwise,  inter- 
coastal  or  overseas  operator,  every  movement  of 
every  ship  is  based  on  the  existence  of  an  "unlimited 
national  emergency." 

Constantly  the  fleets  of  private  operators  are 
being  reshuffled  to  take  care  of  "defense  materials." 

New  enabling  acts  for  more  drastic  control  are  be- 
ing pushed  through  Congress  by  the  administration. 

Rates  are  frozen  by  an  order  of  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

Most  of  the  larger  operators  have  voluntarily  dis- 
continued publication  of  sailing  dates. 

Shortage  of  space  for  commercial  cargo  is  very 
acute  in  practically  all  trades.  Intercoastal  operators 
say  they  are  being  offered  three  times  the  cargo  they 
can  handle. 

National  Defense  and  Lease-Lend  imports  have 
priority  on  all  space  available.  One  result  is  a  grow- 
ing shortage  in  certain  raw  materials  for  commercial 
manufacture. 

Thus,  although  we  are  not  at  war,  and  our  chief 
executive  says  he  "hopes  to  keep  us  out  of  war,"  we 
are  right  now  strictly  on  a  war  economy  basis  in  all 
of  our  shipping  and  industrial  relations. 

Even  the  "sacred  safety  at  sea"  legislation,  cover- 
ing load  lines,  is  to  be  altered  in  favor  of  emergency. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  by  an  act  now  pending, 
may  allow  lessening  of  freeboard  and  deeper  draft 
to  ships  in  the  interest  of  greater  capacity  for  ships 
carrying  "defense  materials."  Harold  Ickes,  Petro- 
leum Coordinator,  estimates  that  this  measure  ap- 
plied to  tankers  would  mean  a  potential  annual  addi- 
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tion  of  10  to  15  million  barrels  of  oil  to  Atlantic 
Coast  ports.  Incidentally,  if  every  family  in  the 
United  States  had  foregone  the  automobile  jaunt 
over  the  present  Fourth  of  July  week  end,  the  resul- 
tant savings  would  have  included  some  5  to  6  million 
barrels  of  gasoline,  some  hundreds  of  lives,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  man  hours  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  repair  bills. 

Another  act  would  permit  a  lowering  of  the  per- 
centage of  able  seamen  required  in  a  ship's  crew, 
thus  discounting  the  shortage  of  experienced  trained 
personnel. 

Although  officially  at  peace,  we  of  the  United 
States  are  now  working  on  a  basis  of  war  economy 
in  all  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  and  industry. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  "What  kind  of  econ- 
omy will  be  further  imposed  when  we  enter  the 
shooting  phase  of  this  type  of  peace  ?  "  That  question 
apparently  finds  no  answer,  which  leads  American 
business  men  to  ask  another  equally  answerless 
question,  "When  the  shooting  phase  is  over  and 
official  peace  again  holds  sway,  will  we  return  then 
to  the  same  war  economy  we  now  have?" 


The  largest  problem  facing  the  American  ship- 
building industry  today  is  skilled  labor.  Those  in  the 
best  position  to  know  estimate  that  the  industry 
will  need  an  additional  350  to  400  thousand  skilled 
personnel  before  the  end  of  1942. 
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This  is  a  large  order  and  many  methods  are  being 
used  to  produce  this  tremendous  increment. 

Every  shipbuilding  center  is  now  having  a  large 
crop  of  commercial  schools,  charging  cjuite  healthy 
fees  for  instruction  in  the  various  trades  required. 

Practically  every  available  public  trade  school  is 
prepared  to  give  instruction  and  most  of  them  are 
receiving  aid  in  this  work  from  the  Federal  treasury. 

All  of  the  old  established  shipyards  and  many  of 
the  new  yards  are  maintaining  schools  for  shipyard 
welding  technique  and  for  other  trades. 

The   Pacific  coastwise  agreement  between   the 


shipyards  and  organized  labor  puts  the  mandate  of 
a  "closed  shop"  on  the  industry.  To  take  care  of  the 
need  for  new  skilled  workers,  this  mandate  is  modi- 
fied. The  shipyard  needing  more  men  in  any  trade 
must  first  apply  to  the  union  for  those  men.  If  within 
48  hours  the  men  are  not  supplied  by  the  union,  then 
the  shipyard  can  em{)loy  any  men  it  can  get.  The 
men  thus  employed  must  apply  for  union  member- 
ship and  the  union  must  admit  them. 

Executives  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  are  con- 
fident that  they  will  be  able  to  solve  this  labor  prob- 
lem and  meet  production  schedules. 


fl444.lia  and  PcuUyic  Ocean  SUipAxii^ 


The  attack  on  Soviet  Russia  by  the  Axis  powers 
brought  an  immediate  promise  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  America  would  send  all 
possible  aid  to  Russia.  The  only  present  practical 
road  on  which  such  aid  may  reach  Russia  is  the 
transpacific-transsiberia  route  via  Vladivostok. 

The  use  of  that  route  direct  with  any  considerable 
volume  of  cargo  presents  new  problems  for  Ameri- 
can-Pacific shipping  and  would  mean  a  considerable 
reshifting  of  tonnage  and  a  greater  volume  of  car- 
goes passing  through  Pacific  ports. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  recognizing 
this  problem  issued  an  interesting  statement  cover- 
ing information  and  data  on  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  on  their  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem. We  reproduce  this  statement  in  full,  herewith: 

"As  of  July  1,  1938,  the  last  full  pre-war  year, 
Russia  ranked  11th  among  the  world's  merchant 
marines  in  point  of  tonnage,  having  a  total  of  678 
vessels  with  an  approximate  gross  tonnage  of  1,370,- 
000  tons.  This  slightly  exceeded  the  tonnage  of 
Denmark  at  the  time,  and  was  surpassed  by  the 
merchant  marines  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Japan,  Norway,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Greece  and  Sweden,  in  that  order. 

"The  Soviet  merchant  marine  included,  at  this 
date,  8  barges,  2  sailing  vessels,  13  combined  sailing 
vessels  and  diesel-motored  ships,  1  combined  sailing 
and  steam  ship,  503  steamers  of  which  7  were  side- 
wheelers  and  141  vessels  propelled  by  diesel  engines. 

"During  the  four  years  prior  to  1938,  a  total  of  52 
ships  were  put  in  operation.  Of  the  total  number  of 
ships,  only  216  were  built  in  Russia,  143  were  con- 
structed in  England,  120  in  Germany,  43  in  Hol- 
land and  33  in  the  United  States.  Ninety-five  ships, 
or  36  per  cent  of  the  total  number  were  over  20 
years  old  in  1938,  and  only  16  ships  were  reported 
to  have  a  speed  exceeding  12  knots. 
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"After  a  voyage  of  some  4500  miles  across  the 
Pacific,  requiring  15  to  16  days  for  ships  at  moderate 
speed.  United  States  shipments  to  Vladivostok  have 
another  5780  miles  to  travel  via  the  5-foot  gage, 
double-tracked  Trans-Siberian  Railway  to  reach 
Moscow.  Wide  gage  of  the  Russian  railways  would 
preclude  use  of  existing  United  States  rolling  stock 
to  increase  transportation  facilities  over  the  land 
route. 

"Capacity  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  not 
revealed.  However,  it  is  significant  that  press  reports 
from  apparently  authentic  sources  in  the  Far  East 
state  that  as  recently  as  June,  1941,  Japan  was  sup- 
plying Germany  with  a  total  of  1 500  tons  of  raw  ma- 
terials daily  over  the  Trans-Siberian  route,  which, 
of  course,  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  total 
travel.  It  was  reported  that  about  8000  freight  cars 
of  20  metric  tons  capacity  each  were  engaged  in  the 
trade  between  Germany  and  the  Far  East.  A  study 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  issued  in  January,  1940,  noted  that 
freight  shipped  from  the  Far  Eastern  economic  area 
served  entirely  by  the  Trans-Siberian  increased 
from  5,400,000  tons  in  1932  to  15,600,000  tons  in 
1937,  an  increase  of  almost  300  per  cent. 

"Running  time  for  de  luxe  passenger  trains  over 
the  all-Russian  route  from  Vladivostok  to  Moscow 
is  reported  at  about  9  days.  Freight  trains,  averag- 
ing 30  cars,  would  require  a  longer  time,  but  in  war- 
time may  have  precedence  over  passenger  traffic." 

From  the  above  figures,  it  would  seem  that  if  the 
entire  present  capacity  of  the  Trans-Siberian  R.  R. 
were  used  for  shipment  of  munitions  of  war,  it  would 
be  possible  to  take  care  of  15,000  to  20,000  tons  a 
day,  or,  say,  three  shiploads.  The  turn  around  for 
the  voyage,  out  and  back,  would  approximate  40 
days.  To  meet  the  railroad  capacity  it  would  be 
necessary  to  get  120  ships  or  more  on  this  route, 
some  Russian  and  some  American. 

PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW 
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Here  she  comes!  First  double-bottom  assembly  being  sivung  into  position  in  Hull  No.  1  on  Slip  No.  1, 
California  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Terminal  Island 

55    "JdiUdif   ^leet"  Bkifii 

Building  at 

Terminal  Island 


Down  at  Terminal  Island  in  Los 
Angeles  Harbor,  something  is  happen- 
ing. Something,  one  could  say  and  still 
be  conservative,  that  is  little  short  of 
amazing. 

The  kind  of  thing  that  is  happening 
today  not  only  here,  but,  with  our  na- 
tional safety  threatened,  is  happening 
also  throughout  these  United  States, 
when  keen  minded,  ingenious,  enter- 
prising Americans,  with  broad  records 
of  accomplishment  already  behind 
them,  are  stepping  forward  now  to 
help  do  "the  biggest  job  of  all" — the 
protection  of  the  liberties  of  free  men. 

At  the  shipyards  of  the  California 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  on  Terminal 
Island,  now  rapidly  being  completed. 


55  of  the  IVIaritime  Commission's  new 
EC-2,  10,000  ton  "Liberty  Fleet" 
cargo  vessels  are  to  be  launched  within 
the  space  of  some  14  months.  The  first 
launching  is  scheduled  for  early  Oc- 
tober, the  last  of  the  55,  originally 
scheduled  for  delivery  by  March, 
1943,  under  accelerated  schedule,  will 
actually  be  delivered  months  earlier. 
That's  at  the  rate  of  a  ship  every  week 
or  less.  All  from  one  yard  I 

"Calship"  is,  in  fact,  the  Maritime 
Commission's  second  largest  emer- 
gency program  shipyard  in  the 
country. 

Perhaps  you  know  the  story  back  of 
this  great  undertaking.  A  story  born 
of  the  ravages  of  war.  A  story  typify- 
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ing  the  challenging  response  of  Amer- 
ican industry  when  outside  dangers 
threaten. 

Last  winter  the  shipping  plight  of 
our  neighbors  across  the  Atlantic  be- 
gan to  look  very  serious  indeed.  And, 
to  the  minds  of  most  of  us,  their  dan- 
ger appeared  increasingly  to  be  our 
danger  too. 

.Acting  upon  this  assumption,  last 
winter  our  Government  set  up  an 
emergency  program  for  200  cargo 
ships,  simplified  in  type,  partly  pre- 
fabricated, quick  to  build.  Searching 
for  yards  in  which  to  build  these  ships, 
the  Maritime  Commission  came  to  the 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  and  a 
group    of    western    contractors,    who 
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S.  D.  Bechtel,  president  of  "Calship,"  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission's 
second  largest  emergency  program  shipyard 


John  A.  McCotie,  t'ice  president  and  general  manager  of  "Calship, 
under  whose  direction  5  5  EC-2  ships  will  be  built 


jointly  formed  the  California  Ship- 
building Corporation  of  Wilmington, 
California. 

Banded  together  in  this  group 
with  Todd  were  the  \V.  A.  Bechtel 
Co.,  Bechtel-]\IcCone-Parsons  Corp., 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  Company,  the  Utah 
Construction  Company,  McDonald  & 
Kahn  Co.,  Ltd.,  Morrison-Knudsen 
Company,  Inc.,  J.  F.  Shea  Co.,  Inc., 
General  Construction  Company  and 
the  Pacific  Bridge  Company — all  iden- 
tified with  great  construction  projects 
throughout  the  Pacific  area. 

Proceeding  with  necessary  rapidity, 
on  January  11th  of  this  year  a  con- 
tract for  31  of  these  EC-2  "Liberty 
Fleet"  oil-burning  ships,  427  feet  in 
length,  with  a  10,500  dwt  and  a  speed 
of  1 1  knots,  was  placed  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Quickly  to  provide  means  for  build- 
ing these  emergency  ships,  contracts 
for  facilities  construction  were  shortly 
placed  and  work  started  early  in  Feb- 


ruary on  the  "Calship"  yard  on  Ter- 
minal Island. 

By  April  of  this  year  U-boat  and 
bomber  toll  had  made  such  heavy  in- 
roads on  British  shipping  that,  in 
order  to  e.xtend  greater  aid  to  Britain 
under  the  Lease-Lend  bill,  a  second 
Government  emergency  ship  program 
developed  calling  for  212  additional 
cargo  vessels,  112  of  them  to  be  of  the 
EC-2  type. 

Of  this  program  "Calship"  received 
a  contract  for  an  additional  24  ships, 
making  a  total  of  55  ships  in  all 
awarded  to  this  Southern  California 
yard. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
S.  D.  Bechtel,  president  of  W.  A. 
Bechtel  Co.,  and  the  direction  of  John 
A.  McCone,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  California  Ship- 
building Corporation  and  president  of 
Bechtel-McCone-Parsons  Corp.  (the 
engineering  organization  which  de- 
signed the  shipyard),  this  great  ship- 


building project  which  had  gotten 
under  way  in  January  of  this  year,  on 
February  19  signed  a  five-year  lease 
on  an  86-acre  tract  of  semi-tide  land 
on  Cerritos  Channel,  Terminal  Island, 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners,  which  area  was  later 
enlarged  to  97  acres  and  3000  feet 
water  frontage  following  receipt  of  the 
second  contract  for  additional  ships. 

There  has  followed  one  of  those 
amazing  feats  of  engineering  and  con- 
struction efficiency  and  speed  that 
have  come  to  be  synonymous  with 
American  industry  when  skilled  lead- 
ership and  highly  organized  personnel 
are  combined  with  the  most  modern 
equipment  to  do  a  big  job,  do  it  well, 
and  do  it  fast. 

Immediately  on  the  awarding  of 
facilities  contracts  totaling  nearly  :?  1 0,- 
000,000,  dredging,  grading,  filling  and 
pile-driving  operations  began. 

On  this  teaming  acreage  14  ship- 
ways,  30  gantries  and    10  outfitting 
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May  24,  1941,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sioner, Captain  Howard  L.  Vickery,  re- 
moves his  goggles  after  applying  the  first 
iield  at  the  laying  of  Keel  No.  1,  Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding  yard 


docks  are  now  being  built — eleven  of 
the  former  already  completed — pro- 
viding facilities  for  working  on  24 
ships  at  a  time. 

Up  in  six  weeks  went  the  $80,000 
Administration  Building,  down  at  the 
rate  of  600  a  day  went  the  first  of  50,- 
000  piles — a  pile-driving  job,  by  the 
way,  that  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  American  industry,  requir- 
ing poles  enough  to  string  a  telephone 
line  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago! 

Like  mushrooms  giant  structures 
began  to  appear  throughout  the  yard. 
In  April  the  115'  x  312'  mold  loft  was 
completed.  By  May  the  floors  of  two 


350-foot  warehouses  were  laid  and 
framework  of  the  huge  plate  and 
structural  shop,  measuring  225'  x  750', 
with  a  floor  area  of  four  acres,  was  up 
and  already  housing  equipment.  Pipe 
shop,  machine  shop,  assembly  skids 
and  storage  areas  were  under  way. 
Five  miles  of  railroad  track  were  being 
laid  and  equal  amount  of  roads  were 
rapidly  being  constructed. 

On  ]May  24,  with  Maritime  Com- 
missioner Howard  L.  Vickery,  Emer- 
gency Ship  Construction  Director  J. 
E.  Schmeltzer  and  R.  C.  Thompson  of 
the  British  Purchasing  Commission  as 
guests  of  honor,  the  first  two  keels 


were  laid,  a  month  ahead  of  schedule. 
With  the  iirst  launching  scheduled 
for  early  October,  first  delivery  ap- 
proximately two  months  later,  and  de- 
livery of  the  last  of  the  55  ships  now 
set  for  several  months  earlier  than  the 
original  schedule  of  March,  1943, 
these  yard  facilities  just  have  to  be 
ready.  And  ready  they  will  be.  To 
date  all  work  is  well  ahead  of  schedule. 

Employment  at  "Calship"  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  3000  in  July,  and  11,- 
000  within  a  year.  Man  hours  per  ship 
are  estimated  at  624,000  not  including 
joiners. 

(Page  98,  please) 


Artist's  conception  of  EC-2  type  steamer,  }12  of  which  are  on  order  in  American  shipyards.  112  of  these  are  for  Pacific  Coast  yards  and  55 
of  the  112  are  building  at  the  Terminal  Island  yard  of  the  California  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
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The  third  of  the  ten  ships  now  under 
construction  at  the  Consolidated  Steel 
Corporation,  Ltd.  shipyard  in  Long 
Reach  was  launched  at  11  a.  m.  on 
Thursday,  June  26,  1941. 

The  Alcoa  Steamship  Company, 
Inc.,  for  whom  this  ship  is  being  con- 
structed by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission, named  her  S.  S.  Alcoa  Pen- 
nant and  Miss  Carol  Steinle,  of  Glen- 
dale,  christened  the  hull.  Miss  Steinle 
is  the  daughter  of  F.  P.  Steinle,  of  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Los 
Angeles. 


The  Maritime  Commission  had  in- 
structed Consolidated  Steel  Corpora- 
tion to  simplify  the  launching  cere- 
monies in  view  of  the  great  amount  of 
shipbuilding  in  the  various  yards  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbor. 
Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  hasten- 
ing construction  of  these  vessels  under 
the  National  Defense  Program,  it  is 
necessary  that  other  work  in  the  ship- 
3^ard  not  be  interrupted,  and  therefore 
the  invitations  were  limited  to  civic 
officials  and  guests  of  the  steamship 
line.  Nevertheless  a  large  crowd  gath- 


Miss  Carol  Steinle  christens  tvith  gusto;  R.  Gerhart  attends  uith  interest 
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ered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chan- 
nel to  witness  the  launching. 

The  Alcoa  Pennant  is  the  third 
ocean  going  merchant  ship  constructed 
in  Southern  California  in  many  years. 
L^pon  completion  in  October,  it  is  re- 
ported that  she  is  scheduled  for  service 
between  the  East  Coast  and  South 
America,  her  home  port  being  New 
York. 

This  vessel  is  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission's C-1  full  scantling  design, 
417'  length  overall,  with  60'  beam  and 
37'6"  molded  depth,  a  gross  tonnage 
of  about  7500,  and  a  displacement  of 
about  12,900  tons;  five  cargo  holds 
with  a  cargo  capacity  of  8000  tons; 
accommodations  for  eight  passengers; 
4000  hp  steam  turbine  propelled,  and 
a  normal  sea  speed  of  14  knots. 

The  first  of  the  four  design  C-1 
cargo  vessels  under  construction  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  for  the 
Maritime  Commission  is  the  Agwi- 
monte,  formerly  Cape  Mendocino;  the 
second  is  the  Agwiprince,  launched  on 
March  27,  1941.  The  fourth  vessel, 
known  as  Hull  159,  is  scheduled  to  be 
launched  September  10,  1941,  and  will 
also  be  delivered  to  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America.  The  first  two 
vessels  were  allocated  to  The  New 
York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany by  the  Maritime  Commission. 

Miss  Steinle  was  accompanied  dur- 
ing the  launching  ceremony  by  Mr. 
R.  \V.  Gerhart.  manager  of  Consoli- 
dated Steel's  Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing Division. 

Prominent  guests  on  the  launching 
platform  included  the  following: 
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potent  as  the  be,t  r^lif^      ■       i  """^  "'  ^^'^^itos  Channel  is    ust  as 

California  champagne.  Beloi.:  she  floats  proudly  on  an  e.en  keel 
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.Mr.  John  J.  Uempsey,  United  States 
Maritime  Commissioner.  Washington 
(recently  appointed  lender  Secretary 
of  the  Interior). 

Mr.  Wm.  Holzhauer.  Los  Angeles 
manager  of  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America,  representing  the  Alcoa 
Steamship  Company. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Roach,  executive  vice 
president.  Consolidated  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, Ltd. 

Mr.  Fred  A.  Hooper,  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  Port  of  Los  Angeles 
No.  66. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Summers,  principal 
surveyor  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping. 

Capt.  R.  B.  Coffman,  USN,  assis- 
tant commandant,  11th  Naval  Dis- 
trict. 

Capt.  S.  F.  Heim.  USX.  Navy  port 
captain,  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Capt.  H.  S.  Jeans,  USN  Ret.,  super- 
visor of  shipbuilding,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Mr.  John  A.  McCone,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  California 
Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Mr.  George  Sutherland,  general 
manager  of  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Forster,  general  manager 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Ter- 
minal Island,  California. 

Mayor  Francis  H.  Gentry,  Long 
Beach,  California. 

A  reception  for  the  sponsor  and 
the  officials  of  the  Alcoa  Steamship 
Company  and  Aluminum  Company 
of  America  was  held  at  the  Pacific 
Coast  Club  immediately  following  the 
launching  ceremony. 

Following  Hull  159,  which  will  be 
launched  early  in  September,  Consoli- 
dated Steel  Corporation  will  start  con- 
struction of  two  design  P-1  transports. 
Hulls  206  and  207,  also  for  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission  and  scheduled 
for  delivery  in  1942.  Construction  of 
Hulls  222-225  inclusive,  the  additional 
four  design  C-1  cargo  vessels  recently 
awarded  by  the  Commission,  will  fol- 
low the  two  transports.  The  contract 
price  of  these  ten  vessels  totals  ap- 
proximately 26  million  dollars. 


The  characteristics  of  the  Maritime 
Commi.ssion"s  C-1  full  scantling  de- 
sign ships  are  as  follows:  417'  length 
overall;  60'  beam,  37' 6"  molded 
depth;  approximately  7500  gross  tons, 
and  a  displacement  of  about  12,900 
tons.  There  are  five  cargo  holds  with 
a  total  capacity  of  approximately  8000 
tons,  and  first  class  accommodations 
are  installed  for  eight  passengers.  The 
engines  are  4000  hp,  high-pressure 
steam  turbines  and  give  the  vessel  a 
normal  sea  speed  of  14  knots. 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  also 
has  a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
12  destroyers  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  its  Shipbuilding  Division  at 
Orange,  Texas.  Keels  for  the  first  two 
destroyers.  Hulls  194  and  195,  were 
laid  on  May  14,  1941,  and  are  sched- 
uled for  launching  in  January  of  next 
year.  Keels  for  the  second  two  de- 
stroyers. Hulls  196  and  197,  were  laid 
on  June  25,  1941. 

Consolidated  recently  filed  an  appli- 
cation with  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 


Hoard  of  Harbor  Commisisoners.  to 
lease  a  site  at  the  harbor  to  expand  its 
local  shipbuilding  activities  under  the 
National  Defense  Program.  If  this 
lease  is  granted  the  company  will  con- 
struct four  additional  shipways  with 
contingent  outfitting  facilities,  with 
room  for  expansion  to  a  total  of  eight 
aflditional  shipways.  The  establish- 
ment of  these  additional  shipbuilding 
facilities  will  expand  Consolidated's 
construction  program  and  its  shipx'ard 
personnel  to  approximatel>"  4000 
workers,  which  will,  in  turn,  greatly 
increa.se  the  payrolls  in  the  area  under 
the  National  Defense  Program,  and 
will  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the 
community.  Consolidated  Steel  origi- 
nated the  reestablishment  of  ship- 
building in  Southern  California  and  is 
both  happy  and  proud  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  construct  these  vessels 
now  under  contract  and  those  addi- 
tional which  may  be  allocated  to  it, 
which  form  an  important  part  of  the 
nation's  defense. 


e(i4ften 
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Three  hundred  and  fifty  American 
seamen  on  June  24  were  offered  an 
opportunity  to  become  licensed  mer- 
chant marine  officers  this  year  under 
a  new  INIaritime  Commission  Educa- 
tional Training  Program. 

They  would  be  paid  $99.00  a  month 
during  a  four  to  six  month's  course 
which  would  fit  them  to  take  the  usual 
Government  examinations  for  licenses 
as  Third  Mates  or  Third  Assistant  En- 
gineers. The  present  shortage  of  li- 
censed merchant  marine  officers  vir- 
tually assures  employment  if  they  pass 
their  tests. 

On  Jul}'  1,  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion opened  two  Officer  Training 
Schools  reserved  entirely  for  experi- 
enced seamen. 

The  three  qualifications  for  admis- 
sion are: 

Applicants  must  not  be  less  than  19 
years  of  age. 

Must  have  been  to  sea  for  three 
vears. 


Must  pass  the  same  physical  ex- 
amination which  they  will  have  to  pass 
several  months  later  when  they  take 
their  license  examinations. 

The  school  for  those  near  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  Coasts  is  at  Fort 
Trumbull.  New  London,  Connecticut. 
It  will  accommodate  200  men.  The 
Pacific  Coast  School  at  Government 
Island.  Alameda.  California,  will  ac- 
commodate 150  men.  Both  are  units 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Service, 
operated  for  the  Commission  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard. 

Enrollments  may  be  made  at  any 
Coast  Guard  Recruiting  Station,  any 
District  Office  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, or  directly  by  mail  to  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  United 
States  Maritime  Service,  14th  and 
Maine  Avenue,  S.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Enrollments  will  be  accepted 
after  July  1  and,  if  both  schools  are 
filled,  a  waiting  list  will  be  established 
from  which  men  will  be  appointed  as 
rapidly  as  vacancies  develop. 
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Bethlehem  Sparrows  Point  Yard  Puts  Over 
S.  S.  Paul  M.  Gregg  for  Pacific  Coast  Service 


An  important  addition  was  made  to 
the  rapidly  growing  fleet  of  American 
tankers  when  the  S.  S.  Paul  M.  Gregg 
was  launched  June  14  at  11  a.  m. 
(E.S.T.),  at  the  Sparrows  Point  Yard 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Ship- 
building Division.  The  new  vessel,  the 
keel  of  which  was  laid  on  December 
23,  1940,  is  being  built  for  Union  Oil 
Company  of  California  and  will  be 
used  in  regular  service  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Mrs.  Charlotte  D.  Gregg,  of 
Pasadena,  California,  was  the  sponsor. 
Her  husband,  for  whom  the  vessel  is 
named,  was  for  many  years  vice  presi- 
dent and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  and  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Union  Oil  Company.  Mr.  Gregg 
retired  from  these  positions  last  year. 

The  Paul  M.  Gregg  has  a  dead- 
weight of  about  13,00  tons  and  has  a 
tank  capacity  of  103,445  barrels,  or 
4,344,690,  gallons  of  oil.  The  cargo 
tank  space  is  divided  into  24  com- 
partments, allowing  many  grades  of 
oil  to  be  carried  at  one  time.  Pumping 
capacity  is  designed  to  load  or  unload 
the  vessel  in  less  than  12  hours. 

The  principal  dimensions  are  as 
follows:  Length  overall,  463  feet; 
molded  beam,  64  feet;  molded  depth, 
34  ft.  10  in.;  draft,  28  ft.  6  in.;  speed, 
13  knots. 

The  propelling  machinery  consists 
of  a  single  screw  installation  of  Beth- 
lehem-built turbines,  developing  3500 
shaft  horsepower.  Steam  will  be  sup- 
plied by  two  water  tube  oil  burning 
boilers.  The  ship  is  fitted  with  a  Con- 
tra-rudder  to  augment  the  propulsive 
effect  of  the  screw. 

The  Paul  M.  Gregg  represents  the 
latest  in  tanker  design.  E.xtensive  use 
of  welding  and  application  of  the  Beth- 


lehem-Frear  system  to  longitudinals 
and  bulkheads  insure  a  light,  yet 
strong  framing  with  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  paying  deadweight  for  the 
given  displacement.  The  vessel  is  of 
the  conventional  tanker  appearance, 
with  separate  forecastle,  midship  navi- 
gating bridge,  and  poop,  connected  by 
the  usual  catwalk.  Raked  stem  and 
cruiser  stern  give  the  vessel  a  pleasing 
and  shipshape  appearance. 

Modern  and  complete  navigation 
equipment  has  been  installed  in  the 
pilot  house  amidships.  This  includes 
complete  gyro  compass  equipment,  in 
addition  to  the  magnetic  compasses, 
and  Gyro-Pilot  automatic  steering 
control.  A  Fathometer  and  an  electric 
sounding  machine  are  also  installed, 
as  well  as  a  continuous  three-day 
course  recorder.  Among  interesting 
safety  devices  are  independent  radio 
receivers,  an  automatic  S.O.S.  receiver, 
radio  direction  finder  and  complete 
radio  communication  equipment,  one 
set  of  which  has  a  range  of  about  2000 
miles.  Automatic  alarms  indicate  burn- 
ing out  of  running  lights,  failure  of  oil 
supply  and  similar  disturbances.  An 
inert  gas  system  of  the  Union  Oil 
Company's  type  is  fitted  for  protection 
of  the  cargo  tanks. 

Excellent  accommodations  are  pro- 
vided for  13  officers  and  a  crew  of  30 
men.  The  men  are  housed  in  15  rooms, 
two  men  in  each,  while  the  officers 
have  individual  rooms.  Accommoda- 
tions also  include  smoking  rooms  and 
mess  rooms  for  officers  and  crew,  hos- 
pital, laundry,  cold  storage  and  pro- 
vision storage. 

As  the  vessel  will  operate  in  warm 
climates,  sufficient  ventilation  has  been 
provided  to  insure  fifteen  complete 
changes  of  air  hourl\-  in  all  living  quar- 


ters and  mess  rooms.  Chilled  drinking 
water  is  also  supplied,  an  important 
feature  on  ships  making  tropical  runs, 
and  the  ship  has  a  distillation  ap- 
paratus which,  in  emergencies,  can 
produce  drinking  water  from  sea 
water. 

The  ship  is  built  to  the  highest  class 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping, 
under  their  special  survey,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  latest  regulations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection 
and  Navigation,  and  also  meets  with 
the  requirements  for  the  Panama  and 
Suez  Canals. 
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Front  of  one  of  the  Foster  Wheeler  steam 
generators  xiith  three  Todd  oil  burners 
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Mormacstin  on  trials  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
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Pictures  and  Some 
Latest  C-3  for  Moore  — 


The  ]Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  of 
San  f'rancisco  and  Oakland.  Califor- 
nia has  now  completed  the  four  C-3 
type  of  cargo  vessels  which  were  al- 
lotted to  them  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  on  competitive  bidding. 
The  propulsion  machinery  of  each  of 
the  four  ships  has  performed  with  bet- 
ter than  guaranteed  efficiency  on  trials. 
Competent  critics  pronounced  the 
hulls  to  be  beautiful  examples  of  the 
shipfitters  art. 

The  first  of  the  four  ships  was  de- 
livered to  the  ^Maritime  Commission 
and  immediately  taken  over  by  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Department  which  turned 
her  over  to  her  builders  for  conversion 
into  a  fleet  repair  vessel.  Originally 


christened  Sea  Arrow,  her  name  was 
changed  to  Tangier  by  the  Xavy.  She 
was  followed  by  the  ]\Iorniacstar,  the 
Mormacsea,  and  now  the  Mormacsun, 
all  delivered  to  the  Moore-McCor- 
mack  Lines,  Inc. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the 
vessels  were  described  in  great  detail 
in  the  July,  1940  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review.  This  article  is 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
a  group  of  very  fine  photographs  of 
the  machinery  installation  and  of  a 
few  of  the  auxiliaries.  These  photo- 
graphs were  made  by  Gabriel  Moulin 
Photographic  Studios  of  San  Francisco 
on  the  ship  after  her  standardization 
trials. 
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Comment  on 
McCormack  Lines 


Top:    Pilot   house,   featuring   Liix-Rich- 
aiidio  smoke  detection  cabinet 


Center:  Batteries  of  Lux  CO2  cylinders, 
supplied  by  Walter  Kidde  (3  Co. 


Bottom:     The     ttvo     De     Lai'al-Crocker 

Wheeler    turbo    generator    sets    supply 

electric  power  for  the  ship 


Looking  doHii  on  the  working  plat  joint  of  the  engine  room  S.  S.  Mormacsiin,  featuring  De  Laval    A 
main  propulsion  unit,  an  8500  shp  cross  compound,  double  reduction  geared  turbine  | 


On  the  lower  grating  of  the  engine  room,  shoiving  the  Wortbington  condenser,  pumps  and  piping.       T 


Picture  taken  on  the  ivorking  platform  of  engine  room  looking  aft  at  the  furnace  front  of  the  tivo 

Foster  Wheeler  steam  generators 


Close-up  of  the  Masoneilan  combustion  control  board  that  automatically  takes  care  of  combustion 

problems  for  these  boilers 
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A  corner  of  one  of  the  steam  i^ciiciiitois,  fciitining:  one  of  the  Masoneilan  differential- 
pressure  valves  that  control  combustion;  and  some  of  the  piping 


All  self-propelled  ships  derive  their 
energy  from  heat.  In  this  group  of 
ships,  heat  is  derived  from  the  combus- 
tion of  oil  burned  in  the  water-walled 
furnaces  of  Foster  Wheeler  steam  gen- 
erators. This  heat  is  transmitted 
through  the  walls  of  tubes  to  the  water 
in  those  tubes,  thereby  generating 
steam  at  a  pressure  of  450  psi  and  a 
temperature  of  750°  F.  This  steam  is 


piped  to  the  nozzles  of  a  De  Laval 
turbine  and  drives  the  high-pressure 
rotors  of  that  turbine  at  5012  rpm  and 
the  low-pressure  rotor  at  3459  rpm. 
Such  speeds  are  far  too  high  for  effici- 
ent propeller  design,  and,  yet,  lower 
speeds  would  cut  down  the  efficiency 
of  the  steam  expansion  in  the  turbine. 
So,  the  turbine  rotors  are  connected  to 
the   propeller   shaft    through   double 


mechanical  gearing  which  reduces  the 
propeller  shaft  .speed  to  85  rpm. 

The  steam  from  the  low-pressure 
turbine  e.xhausts  directly  into  a  Worth- 
ington  conden.ser  which  easily  main- 
tains a  vacuum  of  28^/2  inches.  This 
condenser  is  .served  by  Worthington 
centrifugal  circulating  and  condensate 
pumps  and  by  a  Worthington  air 
ejector. 

The  conden.sate  pump  takes  the 
condensed  steam  from  the  bottom  of 
the  condenser  at  a  temperature  of  92° 
F.  and  forces  it  through  three  stages 
of  heating.  First,  it  acts  as  a  cooling 
medium  for  the  higher  stage  feedwater 
heater  drainage  and  is  raised  from  92° 
to  98.3°  F.  Second,  it  goes  through  a 
Davis  "Paracoil"  heater  using  steam 
bled  from  the  turbine  at  8  pounds 
pressure  which  raises  the  temperature 
from  98.3°  to  168°  F.  Third,  it  goes 
to  a  Worthington  deaerating  heater, 
which  removes  all  of  the  entrained  air 
and  also  raises  the  condensate  to  240° 
F.  using  bled  steam  at  25  psi.  This 
Worthington  heater  is  installed  high 
up  in  the  engine  room  and  has  a  surge 
capacity  of  645  gallons.  It  forms  a 
closed  hot  well  and  a  positive  head  on 
the  suction  of  the  main  feed  pumps. 
This  feed  pump  is  a  Worthington  4.5" 
by  8"  triplex  single-acting  plunger 
type  driven  through  mechanical  gear- 
ing by  a  75  bhp  Westinghouse  electric 


The  refrigeration  requirements 
of  Morntacsiin  are  supplied  by 
these  York  Freon-12  compres- 
sors and  condensers,  a  thorough- 
ly modern  plant  automatically 
controlled  to  hold  the  cargo 
spaces  at  the  predetermined 
temperature 
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motor.  It  forces  the  feed  water  through 
a  Davis  heater  that  raises  its  tempera- 
ture to  310"  F.  and  thence  through  the 
economizer  tubes  in  the  boiler  uptakes, 
to  the  water  drum  of  the  boiler.  When 
everything  is  going  right  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gases  in  the  stack  will  be 
reduced  to  275°  F. 

The  steam  generators  are  fitted  with 
Todd  Variable  Capacity  oil  burners. 
These  burners  are  provided  with  air 
for  forced  draft  combustion  by  motor- 
driven  Sturtevant  blowers  which  drive 
the  air  through  the  tubes  of  the  pre- 
heaters,  and  through  casings  down  the 
back,  under  the  bottom  and  up  the 
front  of  the  boilers  to  the  three  burn- 
ers. This  arrangement  together  with 
the  heavy  insulation  and  water  tube 
walls  of  the  furnace  combines  to  make 
a  very  cool  and  comfortable  engine 
room  and  achieves  all  the  benefits  of 
forced  draft  without  the  inconvenience 
of  the  "closed  stoke  hold." 

Combustion  is  automatically  ad- 
justed by  a  Masoneilan  control  which 
manages  the  forced  draft  blowers,  the 
oil  supply  and  the  feed  pump  through 
differential  pressure  valves. 

Practically  all  of  the  engine  room 
auxiliaries  and  all  of  the  deck  ma- 
chinerv  are  electric  drive.   This   to- 


gether with  the  lighting  and  cooking 
loads  makes  a  high  electrical  power  re- 
quirement. To  meet  this  there  are  two 
300  kw,  120-240  volt  steam  turbo 
generator  sets  installed  on  a  flat  at 
one  side  of  the  engine  room.  The  tur- 
bines are  De  Laval,  taking  steam  on 
the  same  throttle  terms  as  the  main 
propulsion  units,  i.  e.  440  psi  and  740° 
F.  and  exhausting  into  a  Worthington 
auxiliary  condenser  at  28^  inches 
vacuum.  The  generators  are  Crocker 
Wheeler  three-wire  compound  wound, 
direct  current  machines.  Electric  en- 
ergy from  these  dynamos  is  distributed 
to  the  various  lighting,  cooking  and 
power  circuits  through  a  modern  dead 
front  switchboard  manufactured  by 
the  T.  T.  E.  Circuit  Breaker  Co. 

Refrigerated  cargo  spaces  are  served 
by  the  latest  York  Freon-12  machines, 
installed  on  the  'tween  deck  space  just 
forward  of  the  engine  room  casing,  an 
individual  refrigerating  unit  for  each 
cargo  compartment. 

Safety  Equipment 

As  our  pictures  show,  the  IMormac- 
sun  has  complete  fire  detection  and 
fire  extinguishing  equipment  of  the 
latest  type.  The  Lux-Richaudio  smoke 
detection  cabinet  in  the  pilot  house  in- 


This  Hill  diesel  engine,  driving  a  TYz-kw 

Electric  Dynamic  generator, 

provides  energy 

dicates  to  the  officer  on  watch,  both 
audibly  and  visibly,  the  presence  of 
smoke  in  any  of  the  principal  com- 
partments of  the  ship.  This  officer  can 
immediately  smother  any  fire  in  the 
(Page  96,  please) 


This  handsome  switchboard, 
supplied  by  the  I.  T.  E.  Circuit 
Breaker  Co.,  controls  all  of 
the  auxiliary  power,  lighting 
and  heating  circuits  for  distri- 
bution of  electric  energy  on 
Mormacsun. 
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The  Maritime  Commission 
of  Coastwise,  Intercoastal 


The  United  States  IMaritime  Com- 
mission on  June  5,  announced  that 
Section  37  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916 
as  amended  is  in  effect  under  the  proc- 
lamation by  the  President  of  the  exis- 
tence of  an  unlimited  national  emer- 
gency. This  section  prohibits  transfer 
of  any  interest  in  a  vessel  or  a  ship- 
building plant  to  foreign  ownership, 
and  other  action  related  to  shipping 
without  prior  [Maritime  Commission 
approval.  Section  37.  in  full,  follows: 

"That  when  the  United  States  is  at 
war  or  during  any  national  emergency, 
the  existence  of  which  is  declared  by 
proclamation  of  the  President,  it  shall 
be  unlawful,  without  first  obtaining 
the  approval  of  the  board  [Maritime 
Commission] . 

'■(a)  To  transfer  to  or  place  under 
any  foreign  registry  or  flag  any  vessel 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  per- 
son a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  by 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State, 
Territory,  District,  or  possession 
thereof:  or 

"(b)  To  sell,  mortgage,  lease,  char- 
ter, deliver,  or  in  any  manner  trans- 
fer, or  agree  to  sell,  mortgage,  lease, 
charter,  deliver  or  in  any  manner 
transfer  to  any  person  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  ( 1 )  any  such  vessel 
or  any  interest  therein,  or  (2)  any  ves- 
sel documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  interest  therein, 
or  (3)  any  shipyard,  dry  dock,  ship- 


building or  ship-repairing  plant  or  fa- 
cilities, or  any  interest  therein;  or 

"(c)  To  enter  into  any  contract, 
agreement,  or  understanding  to  con- 
struct a  vessel  within  the  United  States 
for  or  to  be  delivered  to  any  person  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  without 
expressly  stipulating  that  such  con- 
struction shall  not  begin  until  after 
the  war  or  emergency  proclaimed  by 
the  President  has  ended;  or 

"(d)  To  make  any  agreement  or  ef- 
ect  any  understanding  whereby  there 
is  vested  in  or  for  the  benefit  of  any 
person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  the  controlling  interest  or  a 
majority  of  the  voting  power  in  a  cor- 
poration which  is  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
State,  Territory,  District,  or  posses- 
sion thereof,  and  which  owns  any 
vessel,  shipyard,  dry  dock,  or  ship- 
building or  ship-repairing  plant  or  fa- 
cilities; or 

"  (e)  To  cause  or  procure  any  ve.ssel 
constructed  in  whole  or  in  part  within 
the  United  States,  which  has  never 
cleared  for  any  foreign  port,  to  depart 
from  a  port  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore it  has  been  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

'Whoever  violates,  or  attempts  or 
conspires  to  violate,  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  ,S5,000  or  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 


"Any  vessel,  shipyard,  dry  dock, 
shipbuilding  or  ship-repairing  plant  or 
facilities,  or  interest  therein,  sold, 
mortgaged,  leased,  chartered,  deliv- 
ered, transferred,  or  documented,  or 
agreed  to  be  sold,  mortgaged,  leased, 
chartered,  delivered,  transferred,  or 
documented,  in  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  any 
stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities  sold 
or  transferred,  or  agreed  to  be  sold  or 
transferred,  in  violation  of  any  of  such 
provisions,  or  any  vessel  departing  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  subdivi- 
sion (e),  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States. 

"Any  such  sale,  mortgage,  lease, 
charter,  delivery,  transfer,  documenta- 
tion, or  agreement  therefor  shall  be 
void,  whether  made  within  or  without 
the  United  States,  and  any  considera- 
tion paid  therefor  or  deposited  in  con- 
nection therewith  shall  be  recoverable 
at  the  suit  of  the  person  who  has  paid 
or  deposited  the  same  or  of  his  succes- 
sors or  assigns,  after  the  tender  of 
such  vessel,  shipyard,  dry  dock,  ship- 
building or  ship-repairing  plant  or  fa- 
cilities, or  interest  therein,  or  of  such 
stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities,  to 
the  person  entitled  thereto,  or  after 
forfeiture  thereof  to  the  United  States, 
unless  the  person  to  whom  the  consid- 
eration was  paid,  or  in  whose  interest 
it  was  deposited,  entered  into  the 
transaction  in  the  honest  belief  that 
the  person  who  paid  or  deposited  such 
consideration  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States." 

The  foregoing  section  was  added  to 
the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  b\-  section  4 
of  the  act  of  1918. 
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^ow  in  Complete  Control 
md  Overseas  Shipping 


Acquisition  of  Ships 
For  Emergency 

The  Maritime  Commission  on  June 
4  announced  that  its  Division  of  Emer- 
gency Shipping  has  negotiated  the  ac- 
quisition of  28  merchant  vessels,  21  of 
which  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Navy  and  seven  to  the  Army. 

The  vessels  are  named  in  table  here- 
with. 

The  Maritime  Commission's  Divi- 
sion of  Emergency  Shipping  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  British  Supply  Coun- 
cil for  North  America  for  all  British 
shipping  services  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  to  be  handled  by  United 
States  flag  vessels. 

This  will  release  a  dozen   British 


for  the  Navy 

Name 

Type 

Line 

America 

. .  .Passenger-Cargo  

.  .United  States  Lines  Co. 

WashinRton 

. .  .Passenger-Cargo  

.  .  United  States  Lines  Co. 

Manhattan    

. .  .Passenger-Cargo 

.  United  States  Lines  Co. 

Robin  Ketterinsi 

. . .Cargo    

.  .Seas  Shipping  Co.,  Inc. 

Mormacdove    

.  .  .C-2  Cargo   

.  .Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc. 

Mormacpenn    

. .  .C-3  Cargo  

.  .Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc 

Mormacgull    

.  .  .C-2  Cargo  

.  .Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc. 

Mormacwren    

.  .  .C-2  Cargo   

.  .Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc. 

Mormaclark    

.  .  .C-2  Cargo  

.  .Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc. 

Mormactern    

.  .  .C-2  Cargo  

.Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc. 

Executor    

..American  Export  Lines,  Inc. 
..American  Export  Lines,  Inc. 

Exporter    

. .  .Cargo  (Export)    

Doctor  Lvkes 

. .  .C-3  Cargo  

.Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc. 

Hawaiian  Packer  .  .  . . 

. . .Cargo    

.Matson  Navigation  Co. 

President  Jackson    .  .  . 

. .  .C-3  Passenger  &  Cargo.  . 

..American  President  Lines 

President  Adams    .  .  .  . 

.  .  .C-3  Passenger  &  Cargo. . 

.American  President  Lines 

Delorleans 

.  .  .Passenger-Cargo  

.Mississippi  Shipping  Co.,  Inc. 

Panama  

. .  .Passenger-Cargo 

.Panama  R.  R.  Co. 

Santa  Teresa 

...C-2  Cargo  

.Grace  Line,  Inc. 

Chiriqui 

. .  .Passenger-Cargo 

Quirifrua    

. .  .Passenger-Cargo 

For  the  Army 

.United  Fruit  Co. 

President  Hayes  

. .  .C-3  Passenger  &  Cargo 

President  Pierce   

. .  .Passenger-Cargo  

..American  President  Lines 

President  Taft    

.  .  .Passenger-Cargo  

.American  President  Lines 

President  Clev'eland  . . 

. .  .Passenger-Cargo  

.American  President  Lines 

President  Coolidge  . . . 

. .  .Passenger-Cargo 

.American  President  Lines 

DeltarKentino  

. .  .Passenger-Cargo 

.  Mississippi  Shipping  Co. 

Oriente 

.  .  .Passenger-Cargo 

.N.  Y.  &  Cuba  Mail  S.S.  Co. 

vessels  for  Great   Britain's  own  war 
effort. 

Foreign  Vessels  Requisitioned 

On  June  6  the  President  signed  the 
ship  requisition  bill  and  issued  an  ex- 
ecutive order  placing  laid-up  foreign 
vessels  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ]\Iari- 
time  Commission.  The  Emergency 
Shipping  Division  of  the  Commission 
immediately  announced  that,  "The 
Commission  is  prepared  to  take  over 
the  ships  and  allocate  them  to  services 
which  will  be  the  most  useful  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense." 


Vessels  of  foreign  registry  laid  up 
in  United  States  ports,  and  subject  to 
the  terms  of  the  ship  requisitioning 
law  are  as  follows: 

A" limber  Gross  Tons 

Danish   39  140,871 

German    2  8,999 

Italian    28  168,744 

Estonian ,.  .  2  3,837 

French    11  131,939 

Lithuanian 1  1,255 

Rumanian    1  3,495 

Total 84         459,140 
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The  Maritime  Commission  June  14 
announced  that  a  current  check  of  its 
records  shows  that  American  owned  or 
controlled  tankers  are  not  carrying  oil 
directly  or  indirectly  to  Germany, 
Italy  or  Japan. 

No  owned  or  controlled  tankers  un- 
der American  registry  have  engaged  in 
trade  to  those  countries  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  A  check  of  American 
owned  or  controlled  tankers  under 
foreign  registry  shows  that  none  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  such  a  way  or  has 
been  for  the  last  six  months,  with  the 
exception  noted  below. 

This  record  excepts  the  activities  of 
five  tankers  registered  under  the  Ger- 
man flag  and  five  registered  under  the 
Italian  flag.  Owners  of  these  tankers 
have  been  unable  to  exercise  control 
over  their  movements  during  the  last 
year  and  one-half  and  have  no  authen- 
tic reports  on  their  activities.  A  soli- 
tary ship  under  another  foreign  regis- 
try is  completing  a  voyage  to  Japan 
under  a  contract  arranged  some  time 
ago.  Upon  completion  of  this  voyage 
the  vessel  will  be  required  for  other 
trades. 

American  owned  or  controlled  tank- 
ers under  all  foreign  registries  have 
been  and  are  now  engaged  in  Western 
Hemisphere  trades,  trades  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  This  particularly  applies 
to  tankers  which  were  at  one  time  un- 
der American  registry  and  were  trans- 


Foreign  Flag  Tankers  Owned  or  Con- 
trolled by  American  Companies,  as 
of  May  1,  1941 


Argentine 

Belgium 

Great  Britain 

Cul)an 

Danish 

French 

German 

Honduran 

Italian 

Netherlands 

Norwegian 

Panamanian 

V'enezuelan 

Total 


No.  of 

Vessels  Gross  Tonnage 

5  11,.S62 
1  5  ,,^^22 

88  547,513 

1  1 ,983 

1  1,099 

6  37,816 
5  49,591 
1  7.623 
5  35,835 

7  39,539 
12  96,414 
60  498,398 
22  62M1 
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1.395,112 


ferred  to  Panamanian  registry.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  table  herewith  the 
largest  single  group  of  such  tankers 
are  under  British  registry  and  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  United  Kingdom 
services: 

The  Commission  is  cooperating 
closely  with  Coordinator  of  Petroleum 
for  National  Defense  Harold  F.  Ickes, 
and  the  Commission's  control  over 
transportation  will  be  exerted  in  the 
interests  of  Inter-American  trade. 
National  Defense  and  aid  to  the 
democracies. 


Se/uuce  and  Oi^o^mcdian 

A  Centralized  Office  for  Business  Contacts 
With  Every  Federal  Bureau  and  Department 


Approximately  2500  Government 
purchasing  agencies  purchase  some 
300.000  different  articles.  Indeed,  the 
Government  buys  some  quantities  of 
almost  everything  produced  in  this 
country. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Government 
purchasing  set-up.  especially  in  this 


emergency  when  first  emphasis  is  nec- 
essarily placed  upon  defense  equip- 
ment for  the  expanding  Army  and 
Navy  and  for  Great  Britain,  tends  to 
confuse  many  manufacturers  who  de- 
sire to  cooperate  100  per  cent. 

Actually,  Government  purchases  are 
made  on  a  very  simple  formula.  The 


specifications  are  not  complicated.  In 
fact,  the  biggest  buyer  in  the  world — 
Uncle  Sam — has  the  simplest  system 
of  purchasing  supplies,  equipment  and 
.services.  The  .system  functions  some- 
thing like  a  large  mail  order  house,  ex- 
cept that  where  the  latter  sells  to 
thousands,  the  Government  buys  from 
thousands. 

How  can  a  business  man  sell  to  the 
Government? 

The  initial  venture  of  selling  to  the 
Government  will,  of  course,  present 
some  new  problems.  None  of  these 
problems,  however,  are  necessarily 
complicated.  In  order  to  help  manu- 
facturers solve  them,  Jes.se  Jones,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  early  in  his  ad- 
ministration set  up  a  Service  and  In- 
formation Office,  staffed  with  men  who 
have  had  years  of  service  in  Govern- 
ment and  have  recently  completed 
months  of  intensive  study  of  the  pur- 
chase systems  of  each  governmental 
office. 

Consequently,  the  Service  and  In- 
formation Office  is  equipped  to  inform 
manufacturers  whom  they  should  con- 
tact and  exactly  how  to  do  so.  A  manu- 
facturer who  desires  to  cooperate  with 
the  Government  in  the  pre.sent  emer- 
gency, and  lacks  specific  information 
as  to  how  to  proceed,  is  invited  to  ap- 
ply to  this  unit,  room  1060,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  Office  is  demonstrated  by 
the  large  number  of  telegrams  and 
letters  of  appreciation  which  it  has 
received. 

^lany  manufacturers  apparently 
have  felt  that  if  they  desire  to  transact 
busine.ss  with  the  Government  they 
must  either  come  to  Washington  in 
person  or  employ  somebody  familiar 
with  Government  purchasing  methods. 
The  Service  and  Information  Office 
strongly  urges  manufacturers  not  to 
come  to  Washington,  at  least  until 
they  have  carried  on  preliminary  ne- 
gotiations by  mail  with  the  purchasing 
agency  that  handles  their  particular 
products. 

They  are  advi.sed  not  to  employ  out- 
siders on  a  commission  or  other  basis. 
In  fact,  the  War  and  Navv  Depart- 
ments and  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  have  repeatedly  warned 
against  the  employment  of  what  are 
termed  "lobbyists"  in  the  effort  to  ob- 
tain Government  contracts. 
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Furthermore,  the  Army,  for  example, 
has  decentralized  its  purchasing  sys- 
tem. Different  depots  specialize  in 
purchasing  specific  supplies.  Clothing 
is  purchased  in  Philadelphia;  shoes  in 
Boston;  various  kinds  of  equipment  in 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.;  aircraft  supplies 
in  Dayton,  Ohio.  A  very  small  percen- 
tage of  Army  supplies  is  purchased  in 
Washington. 

The  Navy,  too,  has  part  of  its  pur- 
chasing system  decentralized  and  pre- 
fers to  have  preliminary  negotiations 
conducted  by  mail.  The  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts  purchases  a 
major  proportion  of  Navy  supplies, 
aside  from  contracting  for  ships. 

A  third  large  purchasing  agency  of 
the  Government  is  the  Procurement 
Office  of  the  Treasury  Department,  a 
centralized  purchasing  agency  for  all 


departments  except  the  Army  and 
Navy.  The  Procurement  Office  also 
has  branches  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  prefers  that  preliminary 
negotiations  be  conducted  by  mail. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  come  to 
Washington,  the  Service  and  Informa- 
tion Office  will  gladly  arrange  for  the 
business  man  to  see  the  particular  of- 
ficial with  whom  contact  should  be 
made.  In  this  way  the  business  man 
will  be  able  to  get  in  and  out  of  Wash- 
ington with  a  minimum  of  time,  effort 
and  expense  and  return  home  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  Govern- 
ment's needs  and  the  necessary  pro- 
cedure in  helping  to  supply  them. 
Generally,  by  following  this  suggested 
approach,  the  business  of  the  prospec- 
tive contractor  can  be  transacted  in 
Washington  within  one  or  two  davs. 


Correct  the  Cargo  Convoy  Management 


In  a  recent  speech,  Admiral  Land, 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission, after  outlining  the  American 
emergency  shipbuilding  effort,  makes 
some  very  pertinent  suggestions  on 
how  to  conduct  convoys.  Says  he: 

In  connection  with  shipping  aid  to 
Britain,  losses  are  now  occurring  at  a 
rate  close  to  five  million  tons  a  year. 
It  is  obvious  that  large  as  the  British 
merchant  marine  was  before  the  war, 
it  cannot  long  withstand  such  losses, 
especially  when  millions  of  tons  of  its 
shipping  have  been  necessarily  di- 
verted to  essential  military  uses  and 
millions  more  must  be  constantly  un- 
der repair  as  a  result  of  belligerent 
action.  British  merchant  marine  pro- 
duction before  the  war  was  around  one 
and  one-half  million  tons  a  year,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if,  in  spite  of  increased 
effort,  war  conditions  in  her  .shipyards 
have  permitted  of  sufficient  expansion 
to  improve  these  figures  greatly. 

The  program  which  I  have  outlined, 
I  believe,  will  produce  in  this  country, 
when  it  gets  into  full  swing,  from  three 
and  one-half  to  four  million  dead- 
weight tons  a  year.  This  may  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  full  extent  of 
British  losses,  but  it  is  all  that  can 
be  done  effectively  without  serious 
changes  in  priorities. 


The  Submarine 

In  considering  the  demand  for  ships 
and  more  ships,  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  stop  to  consider  the  cause  for 
the  demand.  In  the  field  of  shipping 
aid  to  Britain,  there  is  a  huge  bonfire 
burning — the  submarine  menace.  If 
we  base  our  shipping  aid  to  Britain 
solely  on  supplying  her  with  more  and 
more  ships,  we  are  merely  adding  more 
fuel  to  the  fire.  Are  there  not  a  number 
of  ways  of  solving  this  problem  by  at- 
tempting to  put  out  the  fire? 

The  best  way  to  lick  the  submarine 
menace  is  to  get  it  at  the  source ;  that 
is,  to  bomb  the  enemy  shipbuilding 
plants.  The  next  best  is  probably  to 
bomb  the  repair  and  rest  stations 
where  the  submarines  go  when  not 
at  sea.  Other  ameliorating  influences 
would  be: 

One;  a  greater  number  of  British 
combatant  ships  in  the  convoy. 

Two ;  British  combatant  vessels  con- 
voying ships  farther  out  on  their  out- 
bound voyages. 

Three;  more  British  combatant 
ships  meeting  convoys  at  greater  dis- 
tances out  on  their  incoming  voyages. 

Four ;  use  of  convoys  for  slow  ships 
only.  Under  present  conditions  fast 
merchant  ships  appear  to  have  as  good 


a  chance  if  not  better  out  of  the  con- 
voy than  in  it. 

Five;  destroy  the  communications 
between  German  aircraft  and  German 
submarines  by  destroying  the  German 
air  patrol. 

Six;  utilize  an  air  patrol  in  the  con- 
voy. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
we  all  want  to  give  the  greatest  and 
most  effective  assistance  possible  to 
the  British,  but  we  might  well  ask  our- 
selves in  our  all-out  aid  to  Britain  if  we 
could  not  give  greater  help  by  aiding 
the  British  to  put  out  the  fire  rather 
than  by  concentrating  most  of  our 
efforts  on  feeding  it  with  fuel. 


A  Cadet  Wins 
Scholastic  Award 

For  the  second  consecutive  year, 
Engineer  Cadet  Joseph  Stein,  First 
Class,  of  733  lona  Avenue,  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  won  a  scholastic  award  as  a 
result  of  high  marks  received  in  his 
annual  examination,  it  was  announced 
on  June  3  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. His  average  grade  for  the  first 
year  was  88.3  per  cent  and  for  the 
second  year,  89.95  per  cent.  Subjects 
and  grades  for  his  second  year  exami- 
nation were  as  follows: 

Ship  Construction 84% 

Steam  Engineering  II.  .  .84 
Metallurgical  Processes.  .85 

Chemistry 91 

Mechanics 83.5 

Mechanical  Drawing  II.  .90 
Electrical  Engineering  II  98 

Refrigeration    93 

Diesel  Engineering  II. .  .98 
Machine  Shop  II 93 

Average 89.95% 

Cadet  Stein  studied  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Akron  after  having 
been  graduated  from  the  Kenmore 
High  School,  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1934. 
He  was  appointed  a  Maritime  Com- 
mission cadet  on  April  19,  1939,  and 
had  served  continuously  since  that 
date  aboard  the  IMexico,  Comet  and 
Oriente,  all  of  the  New  York  and  Cuba 
Mail  S.  S.  Co.  He  will  complete  his 
training  about  April,  1942,  and  will 
then  take  his  place  among  the  ranks 
of  marine  engineers  serving  aboard 
United  States  merchant  vessels. 
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by  J.  E.  Schineltzer 
Director  Emergency  Ship  Construction  Division   United  States  Maritime  Cofnmission 


When  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commisison  was  established  in  1937, 
its  first  task  was  the  rehabilitation  and 
reestablishment  of  the  once-great 
American  merchant  marine.  Study  of 
the  situation  resulted  in  the  decision 
that  the  proper  program  to  follow 
would  be  the  construction  of  500  mod- 
ern, efficient  and  high-speed  ships,  dur- 
ing a  10-year  period,  to  replace  the 
fast-aging  and  nearly  obsolete  bottoms 
that  were  carrying  cargoes  under  the 
American  flag.  Most  certainly,  it  was 
felt,  a  new  ship  a  week  would  be  ample 
to  meet  our  current  needs  and,  so  far 
as  we  could  see,  those  of  the  future. 
That  plan  is  termed  the  long-range 
program. 

But  the  first  of  these  new  vessels 
barely  had  begun  to  come  off  the  ways 
when  nation  after  nation  was  envel- 
oped in  war — a  titanic  struggle  be- 
tween totalitarianism  and  democracy. 
I  need  not  recount  the  details  of  that — 
all  of  us  know  them  far  too  vividly. 
It  suffices  to  say  that  the  new  type  of 
warfare  in  the  air  and  under  the  sea 
began  to  take  an  enormous  toll  of  ships 
— a  toll  so  great  that  replacement  be- 
came the  most  momentous  problem 
the  conflict  had  created. 

Almost  overnight  there  was  imposed 
on  the  Maritime  Commission  the  dual 
problem  of  providing  water  transpor- 
tation for  a  major  portion  of  world 
commerce  and  to  replace,  without  loss 
of  a  precious  moment,  the  great  vol- 
ume of  tonnage  that  was  being  sent 
to  the  bottom  of  the  seas. 

In  the  United  States  in  1936,  there 
were  but  1 0  shipyards  in  some  degree 
of  activity,  with  a  total  of  46  ways 
large  enough  for  the  construction  of 
400-foot  ships,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  these  active  ways  was  being  used 
for  naval  construction.  Because  of  the 
increased  activity  created  by  the  Com- 
mission's long-range  program,  the 
number  of  yards  building   merchant 


ships  had  grown  by  January  of  this 
year  to  18  with  a  total  of  70  ways.  In 
these,  however,  there  was  some  navy 
construction. 

That  was  the  shipbuilding  capacity 
of  the  nation  when  the  President's 
order  for  the  200  emergency  cargo 
vessels  was  handed  to  the  Commission, 
with  the  urgent  demand  for  speed — • 
more  speed — and  still  more  speed ! 

Hardly  had  negotiations  been  com- 
pleted for  the  construction  of  seven 
new  shipyards,  with  51  ways,  to  build 
the  200  EC-2  vessels — dubbed  by 
some  the  ugly  ducklings,  but  given 
the  significant  name  of  Liberty  ships 
by  the  Commission — and  the  contracts 
awarded  for  the  ships,  themselves, 
when  the  President,  on  April  4,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Lease-Lend  Act. 
authorized  the  Commission  to  build 
222  more  merchant  ships.  Of  these 
1 1 2  are  to  be  of  the  EC-2  type,  making 
a  total  of  312  emergency  cargo  car- 
riers that  must  be  off  the  ways  and  in 
service  by  the  end  of  1943. 

Primarilv  we  had  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  existing  suoply  of  ''shipyard 
brains" — of  managing  and  supervisory 
personnel.  We  turned,  therefore,  to 
established  shipbuilding  firms  to  con- 
struct the  new  vards  and  the  emer- 
gency ships,  the  yards  to  be  con- 
structed with  funds  provided  by  the 
^Maritime  Commission.  It  was  neces- 
sarv,  in  order  to  build  the  additional 
112  emergency  ships,  to  increase  the 
number  of  new  yards  from  seven  to 
nine  and  to  provide  for  a  total  of  79 
ways  in  those  vards.  All  of  them  are 
being  built.  Half  of  them  already  are 
building  ships.  The  first  keel  was  laid 
on  April  30  and,  to  date,  there  have 
been  eleven  hulls  started,  the  first  keel 
laving  coming  about  a  month  and  a 
half  after  the  contracts  for  the  shijis 
were  signed. 

One  factor  that  had  to  be  considered 
carefully   in   establishing   these   new 


yards  was  to  place  them  advantage- 
ously with  regard  to  labor  supply — not 
close  enough  to  each  other  to  cause 
conflict  in  that  respect.  As  a  result  they 
have  been  located  at  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Wilmington,  X.  C;  Mobile,  Ala.: 
Xew  Orleans,  La.;  Houston,  Texas: 
Wilmington,  Calif.:  Richmond,  Calif.: 
Portland,  Ore.:  and  South  Portland. 
IMaine.  This  distribution  throughout 
the  nation  permits  us  to  tap  equipment 
production  sources  in  virtually  all  of 
the  country's  industrial  centers  as  well 
as  to  be  able  to  utilize  some  plant 
facilities  in  the  more  isolated  sections. 

The  Emergency  Ship 

These  312  ships  are  single-scre\' 
cargo  vessels,  each  powered  with  on- 
three-cylinder,  direct  acting,  surface 
condensing,  triple  expansion  maritit 
engine  of  about  2500  ihp  at  76  rpm. 
This  engine  has  cylinder  bores  of  24 '  j 
inches,  37  inches  and  70  inches,  and 
a  48-inch  stroke.  Steam  is  to  be  sup- 
plied by  two  water  tube  boilers  at  22C 
pounds  per  square  inch  gage  pressure 
and  450°  F.  total  temperature  at  the 
superheat  outlet. 

Why  did  the  ^Maritime  Commissi  n 
revert  to  steam  reciprocating  engine^ 
for  the  propulsion  of  these  new  ships? 
Because  it  was  apparent  this  was  the 
only  way  the  job  could  be  done — on 
time. 

For  the  same  reason — that  of  ability 
to  obtain  them  more  quickly — we  have 
gone  back  in  these  emergency  ships  to 
the  installation  of  steam  auxiliaries 
such  as  pumps,  winches,  steering  en- 
gines, etc.,  instead  of  using  the  more 
modern — but  hard  to  get — electric- 
driven  auxiliaries. 

The  emergency  ship  construction 
program,  of  course,  involves  unusually 
large  quantities  of  everxthing  that 
goes  into  them.  For  instance,  we  have 
ordered   624   boilers.   312   main   con- 
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densers,  3120  deck  winches,  312  steer- 
ing engines,  312  windlasses,  936 
twenty  kw  electric  generators,  312 
main  circulating  pumps  of  centrifugal 
type,  2808  independent  steam-driven 
pumps  and  312  small  electric-driven 
pumps.  In  addition,  there  are  3 1 2  main 
air  pumps,  624  bilge  pumps  and  312 
evaporator  feed  pumps,  all  driven  by 
the  main  engine. 

Our  present  program  allows  for  a 
maximum  time  of  four  months  on  the 
ways,  with  a  total  elapsed  time  of 
seven  months  from  keel  laying  until 
delivery  of  each  ship.  And  we  seriously 
anticipate  that  we  may  be  able  to  re- 
duce the  time  on  the  ways  to  three 
months,  with  another  one  and  a  half 
to  two  months  in  the  wet  basin,  which 
means  a  total  elapsed  time  of  four  and 
a  half  to  five  months  from  start  to 
finish. 

Design  Features 

These  EC-2  ships  have  two  complete 
decks,  a  raked  stem  and  cruiser  stern. 
The  engines  and  boilers  will  be  located 
amidships  in  a  single  compartment. 

Hull  design  calls  for  seven  main 
bulkheads,  watertight  to  the  upper 
deck  and  providing  for  five  cargo 
holds.  Further  subdivision  will  provide 
deep  tanks  for  water  ballast  or  dry 
cargo  in  No.  1  hold,  and  for  water 
ballast,  oil  or  dry  cargo  in  No.  4  hold. 
The  ship  will  be  provided  with  three 
cargo  masts  and  one  signal  mast,  with 
telescope  topmast,  all  of  steel. 

These  vessels  will  be  427  feet  long  at 
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Above:  Plan  of  engine  room  of  EC-2  type  of  vessel  ivith  triple  expansion  engine  and  water 
tube  boilers.  Belotv:  Elevation  of  same  engine  room 


the  water  line,  with  416  feet  between 
perpendiculars.  Their  extreme  breadth 
is  to  be  57  feet  and  their  depth  molded 
(upper  deck)  37  feet,  four  inches. 

On  a  mean  draft  of  about  27  feet, 
eight  inches,  to  the  bottom  of  the  keel 
plate  the  total  displacement  will  be 
14,100  tons  and  the  deadweight  will 
be  10,500  tons,  with  approximately 
9150  tons  deadweight  for  cargo.  The 


total  bale  capacity  will  be  approxi- 
mately 468,000  cubic  feet.  They  are 
expected  to  have  a  normal  speed  of 
about  11  knots,  although  they  un- 
doubtedly will  be  capable  of  more  than 
that  if  occasion  requires. 

Also  of  an  emergency  type,  very 
similar  to  the  ship  just  described,  there 
are  60  vessels  being  built  in  two  Amer- 
(Page  72,  please) 
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by  D.  L.  Pratt 


Captain  Alex  Peabody,  head  of 
Puget  Sound's  Black  Ball  Line,  oper- 
ating the  largest  fleet  of  ferries  in 
America,  was  up  against  an  emergency. 

Employment  at  the  great  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard,  across  the  Sound 
from  Seattle,  was  growing  with  unpre- 
cedented rapidity  and  the  population 
of  the  city  of  Bremerton,  where  it  is 
located,  was  keeping  pace.  From  a 
few  thousand  three  years  ago,  the  De- 
fense Program  has  increased  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  at  the  yard  to  about 
15,000,  many  of  whom  live  in  Seattle. 
Added  to  these  are  the  thousands  of 
sailors  and  civilians  using  this  only 
route  of  travel  between  the  two  cities. 

Already  operating  on  this  route  at 
the  first   of   the   vear  were   four  fine 


diesel  ships.  Two  of  these,  the  Kala- 
kala  and  the  Chippewa,  were  the  fast- 
est and  finest  car  and  passenger  ferries 
on  the  inland  seas.  The  other  two  were 
assigned  temporarily  from  the  second 
fleet  of  San  Francisco  ferries  pur- 
chased by  Black  Ball  in  the  last  few 
years.  Although  fine  boats,  they  were 
not  sufficiently  commodious  or  fast 
to  maintain  the  speed  and  the  service 
which  even  a  year  ago  Capt.  Peabody 
could  foresee  would  be  essential  to 
serve  the  enormous  and  numerous  de- 
fense projects  of  the  Kitsap  Peninsula. 
No  matter  what  happened  after  the 
war  ended,  he  considered  it  a  vital 
part  of  the  defense  effort  that  the 
Black  Ball  Lines  should  maintain  an 
adequate  service  to  take  care  of  this 
travel. 


The  control  stand  in  the  engine  room  of  ferry  Willapa.  Right  to  left:  Chief  Engineer  Neil 
McCullough  at  the  controls  of  the  2800  ihp  Busch-Siilzcr  diesel  engine,  id  Assistant  Engi- 
neer  John   Sullivan,  and   David  Bollinger,  guarantee  engineer  for  the  Biisch-Siilzer  Bros. 

Diesel  Engine  Co. 
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Capt.  Peabody  is  well  known  for  his 
quick  decisions  and  is  a  dynamo  when 
he  goes  into  action.  Although  he  had 
already  purchased  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  San  Francisco  ferry  fleet, 
deprived  of  service  by  the  two  big 
bridges,  he  arose  to  this  emergency  by 
going  down  to  the  "Golden  Gate"  city 
last  fall  and  purchasing  six  more  of  a 
larger  type.  The  best  two  of  this  group, 
the  Santa  Rosa  and  the  Fresno,  were 
placed  immediately  on  the  ways  at 
the  yards  of  the  Winslow  Marine  Rail- 
way &  Shipbuilding  Co.  on  Bainbridge 
Island  for  conversion.  Contracts  were 
given  late  in  November  for  two  2700 
hp  Busch-Sulzer  diesel  main  propul- 
sion units  and  two  450  hp  generating 
units  of  the  same  make,  and  by  the 
first  of  May,  with  upper  works  rebuilt 
and  new  power  plant  installed,  the 
first  of  these  boats,  renamed  Enetai, 
was  placed  on  the  run  in  steady  ser- 
vice. By  June  1,  the  second  vessel,  re- 
named Willapa,  was  also  operating. 

As  a  result,  the  Seattle-Bremerton 
run  is  today  served  with  the  four  fast- 
est ferries  in  the  country,  leaving  from 
both  terminals  on  an  average  of  every 
35  minutes  from  6:15  in  the  morning 
till  12:30  midnight  and  covering  the 
15-mile  route  in  approximately  55 
minutes,  in  any  tide  or  weather.  Back 
and  forth  across  broad  Admiralty  In- 
let, through  tidal  Rich  Pas.sage,  and 
Port  Orchard  Bay,  always  some  of 
them  are  in  sight,  coming  and  going, 
until,  with  the  IS  additional  Black 
Ball  ferries  on  other  routes,  the  Sound 
resembles  the  old  days  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

Of  the  Kalakala  and  Chippewa 
much  was  written  at  the  time  when 
they  originally  went  into  service,  so 
that  only  a  few  facts  are  pertinent  now. 
Kalakala  was  much  publicized  as  the 
first  streamlined  ferryboat  in  the  world 
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These  three  pictures  show: 


Ferry  Chippewa 


Ferry  Enetai 

(Photos  by  Marine  Salon,  Seattle) 


Ferry  Willapa 

(Photo  by  A.  A.  Tachella) 
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One  side  of  main  cabin,  ferry  Enetai 


and  her  pictures  have  appeared  in  hun- 
dreds of  newspapers  and  magazines. 
She  is  276  feet  in  length,  is  powered 
with  a  3000  hp  Pusch-Sulzer  diesel 
which  gives  her  a  speed  of  well  over  1 7 
mph.  She  carries  83  cars  and  2000 
passengers  and  started  service  on  the 
Xavy  Yard  route  in  1935.  Chippewa, 
formerly  a  Great  Lakes  steamer,  was 
rebuilt  into  a  ferry  and  entirely  re- 
modeled above  the  waterline.  She  is 
235  feet  long  and  her  2200  Busch- 
Sulzer  drives  her  at  16^  mph.  She 
went  into  service  as  a  ferry  in  1932 
and  can  carry  1300  passengers  and  65 
cars. 

Of  the  Enetai  and  Willapa,  the  two 
latest  additions  to  the  fleet,  much  can 
be  said  that  is  of  new  interest,  for  their 
recent  conversion  is  important  marine 
news  and  involves  many  interesting 
details.  Both  vessels  with  their  new 
2700  Busch-Sulzer  diesels  are  capable 
of  more  than  17  mph,  the  Willapa  be- 
ing slightly  the  faster  of  the  two,  al- 
though the  vessels  are  practically  iden- 
tical in  design. 

Reconstruction  of  the  upper  works 
of  the  two  boats  is  uniform.  The  en- 
gine rooms  and  power  plants  are  iden- 
tical. Both  hulls  were  rebuilt  from  the 
car  deck  up. 

When  the  vessels  were  purchased 
from  the  San  Francisco  owners,  the 
main  passenger  or  second  deck  had  an 


outside  promenade  space  14  feet  wide, 
port  and  starboard.  As  more  inside  ac- 
commodation was  needed  for  seating 
and  to  give  .shelter  on  the  long  run  in 
rainy  weather,  this  strolling  place  was 
reduced  lo  four  feet,  allowing  for  for- 
ward and  aft  seats  along  the  side,  but 
adding  about  20  more  feet  of  width  to 
the  inside  cabins.  This  makes  possible 
three  blocks  of  athwartship  seating, 
separated  by  two  fore  and  aft  aisles. 
These  seats  are  all  upholstered  with 
leather  and  are  very  comfortable.  The 
smaller  windows  of  the  vessels  were  re- 
placed by  large  plate  glass  windows  all 
around  so  that  wherever  one  is  seated 
in  any  one  of  the  cabins,  a  view  is  af- 
forded in  every  direction  of  the  allur- 
ing scenery  of  the  islands,  forests  and 
mountains,  which  make  this  ferry  voy- 
age one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
country. 

The  main  cabin  in  these  vessels 
runs  about  two-thirds  of  their  length, 
broken  only  by  a  narrow  .section  down 
{)art  of  its  center  which  contains  men's 
and  women's  rest  rooms,  passages  to 
the  upper  and  lower  decks  and,  in  an 
inset  at  the  rear,  a  news  stand.  The 
cafe,  open  to  the  cabin  in  buffet  style, 
is  on  the  starboard  side  aft.  Forward 
of  the  long  cabin  is  a  smaller  observa- 
tion lounge,  and  aft  is  a  men's  .smok- 
ing cabin  and  a  lady's  cabin  and  special 
rest  room.  The  upper  deck  is  used  as  a 


strolling  deck  with  additional  seats 
for  summer  traveling.  The  main  auto- 
mobile deck  has  three  car  lanes  on 
each  side  separated  down  the  center 
with  storage  lockers  and  passages 
down  into  the  engine  compartments. 
These  vessels  each  carry  86  cars  and 
1500  passengers. 

Forward  and  aft  of  the  forward  and 
after  bulkheads  of  the  machinery 
space,  are  large  fuel  oil  tanks.  There 
is  a  partial  bulkhead  between  the  main 
engine  room  and  the  space  for  the  aux- 
iliary machinery.  These  vessels  were 
originally  double-enders.  They  now 
have  only  the  single  propeller  aft  to 
which  the  engines  are  direct-connected 
and  reversible.  The  forward  rudder 
has  been  retained  for  better  maneuver- 
ing in  cross  tidal  currents  at  the  slips. 
Going  down  into  the  engine  room,  one 
encounters  the  switchboard  flat  on  the 
same  level  with  the  engine  room  grat- 
ing. There  are  two  switchboards  on 
each  ship,  one  for  the  ac  and  the  other 
for  the  dc  electric  auxiliary  motors, 
the  ac  being  a  Westinghou.se  assembly 
and  the  dc  by  Trumbull  Electric  Com- 
pany. Electric  power  for  all  lights, 
water  and  fuel  pumps,  air  compressors, 
sanitation  pumps,  battery  chargers, 
ice  machine,  sump  and  fire  pumps  and 
other  equipment  is  controlled  at  these 
boards. 

The  main  power  plants  are  8  cyl- 
inder 2-cycle,  reversible,  direct-con- 
nected diesels  of  the  Busch-Sulzer 
DHMT  Model  with  a  bore  of  20>^ 
inches,  a  stroke  of  27>4  inches,  and  de- 
veloping 2700  shp  at  240  rpm.  These 
engines  are  of  mechanical  injection, 
trunk-piston  type  and  are  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  Chippewa  and  Kala- 
kala.  They  operate  on  Pacific  commer- 
cial No.  300  fuel.  Scavenge  air  is  sup- 
plied by  an  Elliott  blower,  driven  by  a 
250  hp,  three-phase,  60  cycle.  480  volt 
Elliott  motor.  Fresh  water  is  used  as 
the  cooling  medium  for  the  engines. 
This  circulating  water  and  the  lubri- 
cating oil  are  cooled  in  special  heat 
exchangers  made  by  the  Condenser 
Service  and  ^Engineering  Company. 
The  auxiliary  general  service  pumps 
are  by  De  Laval.  Pump  motors  are 
manufactured  by  Sterling  at  Los  An- 
geles. All  new  fuel,  water  and  lube 
oil  tanks  were  made  by  the  Acme 
Boiler  Works  of  Seattle.  Exhausts 
from  the  main  engines  pass  through 
waste  heat  boilers,  made  by  the  Active 
(Page  72,  please) 
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Back  in  1917,  Phillip  Wallace,  Sr., 
who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  super- 
intendent of  the  machine  shop  of 
the  Moore  Shipbuilding  Company, 
evolved  a  machine  for  the  cold  bend- 
ing of  tubing  and  pipe.  Establishing  a 
small  shop  on  the  corner  of  Howard 
and  Fremont  Streets,  San  Francisco, 
he  incorporated  under  the  name  U.  S. 
Pipe  Bending  Company  and  built  the 
new  machine  to  order  for  the  various 
Pacific  Coast  yards  and  fabricating 
shops.  Practically  all  of  the  machines 
then  built  are  in  operation. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  this  firm 
embarked  on  a  policy  of  contracting 
for  pipe  bending  work  and  discourag- 
ing the  sale  of  machines.  In  1927  they 
moved  into  new  quarters  at  840  Har- 
rison Street,  San  Francisco,  and  in- 
creased their  floor  area  to  8000  square 
feet. 

When  the  present  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram began  to  open  up  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  there  came  a  flood  of  pipe  bend- 
ing orders  and  the  firm  moved  to  249 
First  Street,  where  they  secured  15,- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  area  and 
found  themselves  almost  immediately 
swamped  with  orders  on  National  De- 
fense work.  In  1941  they  again  re- 
leased the  U.  S.  Pipe  Bending  machine 
for  sale  on  the  open  market  and  have 
been  receiving  since  that  release  a  very 
satisfactory  volume  of  orders  for  ma- 
chines of  various  capacities. 

The  new  shop  is  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous location,  directly  opposite  the 
First  Street  ramp  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge.  However,  the 
15,000  square  feet  has  already  proved 
inadequate.  The  firm  therefore  ac- 
quired by  purchase  the  shop  and 
equipment  of  the  C.  H.  Evans  &  Co. 
Machine  Works  at  287  Fremont 
Street,  San  Francisco.  This  sale  was 
consummated  on  June  21,  1941  and 
on  the  same  day  mechanics  moved  into 
the  shop  to  begin  manufacture  of  the 
pipe  bending  machines. 


Almost  before  the  details  of  this 
purchase  were  completed,  negotiations 
began  for  the  acquisition  of  14,000 
square  feet  of  additional  space  along- 
side the  First  Street  plant.  These  ne- 
gotiations are  practically  complete  and 
the  company  expects  to  have  improve- 
ments finished  and  machinery  installed 
ready  for  operation  in  60  days'  time,  so 
that  their  production  program  will  be 
in  full  swing  within  three  months. 

The  U.  S.  Pipe  Bending  machine  is 
a  conservatively  designed  and  rated 
tool.  It  will  stand  up  indefinitely  when 
worked  at  its  rated  capacity.  That  ca- 
pacity is  based  on  its  ability  to  bend 
extra  heavy  pipe  of  the  toughest 
materials  having  the  highest  tensile 
strength,  such  as  chrome-molybden- 
um and  stainless  steels.  The  standard 
machines  range  in  capacity  from  \" 
diameter  pipe  to  24"  diameter  pipe. 

This  conservative  policy  has  built 
up  confidence  in  the  firm,  and  the  mo- 
ment it  became  known  among  the  ship- 
yards that   these  sturdy  dependable 
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pipe  bending  machines  were  available, 
the  orders  began  coming  in  and  a  four- 
fold expansion  in  12  months  became 
necessary. 

The  firm  is  also  expanding  its  lines. 
It  has  added  welded  pipe  fittings  and 
cast  steel  high  pressure  valves.  Other 
lines  auxiliary  to  the  pipe  bending 
business  will  be  added  as  opportunity 
offers. 

Among  the  shipyards  represented  in 
the  recent  orders  for  U.  S.  Pipe  Bend- 
ing machines  are: 

The  Shipbuilding  Division,  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company,  plants  at  San 
Francisco,  Alameda  and  San  Pedro, 
California. 

The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland, 
California. 

The  Todd-California  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Richmond,  California. 

The  Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Richmond,  California. 

The  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Portland.  Oregon. 
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Tiio  assistant  B.  C.'s  on  the  job 


Seac/t  Go4nLe/iA>  jHool 


One  P.  M.  R.  reader  after  "glancing  over"  a  recent  installment 
of  this  column  sends  in  this  question: 

"What  is  the  difference  between  a  thanksgiving  turkey  and 
myself?" 

Can  anyone  tell  him? 


Hens  in  the  Cabin 

Lard  in  the 

When  the  British  ship  Loch  Sloy 
sailed  out  of  ]\Ielbourne,  Australia  on 
her  homeward  voyage  in  1896,  she 
cleared  Port  Philip  Heads  on  June  4, 
In  her  holds  was  a  goodly  freight  list 
and  in  her  cabins  were  eight  passen- 
gers, two  of  whom  were  women. 

At  that  season  of  the  year,  her  mas- 
ter had  every  reason  from  long  experi- 
ence to  count  on  those  strong  westerly 
winds,  which  have  made  the  South 
forty  latitudes  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  long  stretch  from  Australia 
and  Xew  Zealand  to  the  Cape  a  source 
of  great  sustained  speed  records  for 
the  sailing  ship.  In  fact,  the  sailing 
track  of  a  ship  ''making  her  easting 
down"  in  these  latitudes  usually  form 
a  \'ery  fair  imitation  of  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points. 

Xot  so  in  this  instance,  for  almost 
immediately  the  Loch  Sloy  was  faced 
with  a  series  of  Southeast  and  North- 
east gales.  Fighting  these,  she  was  68 
da\s  beating  to  windward  between 
Melbourne  and  Cape  Horn,  and  a  total 
of  133  days  to  the  English  Channel. 
In  1897  she  made  the  entire  distance 
in  85  days. 

Of  course,  in  a  prolonged  voyage  of 
this  character,  there  are  usually  many 
incidents  both  comic  and  tragic,  and 
the  voyage  of  the  Lock  Sloy  was  no 
exception. 

On  one  occasion  a  huge  sea  came 
aboard  at  midnight,  smashed  the  cabin 
skylight  and  broke  up  a  big  poultry 
coop.  Awakened  by  the  noise,  the  cabin 
passengers  on  opening  their  room  doors 
were  confronted  by  two  feet  of  angry 


Range 

sea    water    and    two    dozen    soaked, 
squawking,  frightened  hens. 

Shortly  after  passing  Cape  Horn, 
the  coal  supply  for  the  galley  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  Captain  faced  with 
this  dilemma,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  he  was  already  due  in  London 
river,  decided  to  keep  on  his  course 
and  to  burn  in  the  galley  range  his 


spare  spars,  what  packing  cases  he 
could  muster  and  part  of  a  shipment 
of  lard. 

One  passenger,  discouraged  by  all 
these  adverse  circumstances,  left  a  note 
for  the  Captain  and  slipped  over  the 
side  into  the  "cool  quiet  depths." 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  not- 
withstanding the  wind  rose  charts  and 
general  trends  of  air  currents  the  wind 
still  "bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  both 
for  ships  and  for  the  human  spirit. 


Beachcomber  as  a  Naturalist 


In  his  walks  abroad  and  sometimes 
far  from  beaches,  our  friend  the 
Beachcomber,  has  evidently  been  quite 
observant  to  the  habits  of  animals,  fish 
and  birds  he  has  met.  Here  are  a  few 
of  his  observations: 

Mud  turtles  and  tortoise  have  no 
teeth. 

All  animals  that  chew  the  cud  have 
cloven  feet,  but  not  all  with  cloven  feet 
chew  the  cud. 

Both  bones  forming  the  parrots  beak 
are  movable,  while  the  majority  of 
other  birds  can  move  only  one. 

The  structure  of  the  frog  is  such  that 
it  cannot  breathe  with  its  mouth  open, 
and  would  suffocate. 

Pigs  are  poor  swimmers,  and,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  their  front  legs  are  set 
so  closely  under  their  bodies,  they  fre- 
quently cut  their  own  throats  with  their 
cloven  feet  when  they  fall  into  the 
water  and  attempt  to  swim. 

Hares  cannot  close  their  eyes  since 
they  have  no  eyelids.  Instead,  they 
show  a  thin  membrane  which  covers 
their  eyes  during  sleep. 


The  owl  cannot  move  his  eyeballs 
or  eyes ;  they  are  fixed  in  their  sockets 
by  a  strong,  hard,  elastic  case  in  the 
form  of  a  cone.  But  the  owl  can  turn 
its  head  around  in  an  almost  complete 
circle  without  moving  its  body. 

Fish  swallow  their  food  without 
chewing  it.  This  they  do  because  they 
are  obliged  constantly  to  open  and 
close  their  jaws  in  breathing  through 
their  gills. 

Sheep  have  no  teeth  in  their  upper 
jaws.  A  species  of  Turkish  sheep  have 
the  most  of  their  fat  on  their  tails.  In 
this  breed  the  tails  become  so  large 
that  they  have  to  be  carried  on  small 
carts  made  of  flat  boards  and  two 
wheels. 

Beachcomber  also  reports  having 
visited  the  following  towns,  having 
curious  name  and  state  combinations: 

A.sh,  Kan.;  Carpet,  Tex.;  Mount, 
Wash.;  Ogoo,  Ga.;  Odear,  Me.;  Skele- 
ton, Ky.;  Shoo,  Fla.;  Kay,  O.;  Houdy, 
Miss.;  Fiven,  Tenn. 

Near  one  of  these  towns,  being  broke, 
he  applied  to  a  farmer  for  work.  The 
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farmer  set  him  to  sawing  and  chopping 
wood.  All  day  long  he  worked  heartily 
at  the  task  and  at  night  he  was  seem- 
ingly as  fresh  as  ever.  When  the  wood 
was  all  chopped  and  corded,  the  farmer 
took  him  down  into  the  cellar  and  put 
him  to  sorting  apples,  throwing  the 
good  ones  into  a  barrel  and  the  poor 
ones  into  another.  A  few  hours  later 
the  farmer  looked  in  to  see  how  he  was 
getting  along  and  found  him  almost 
exhausted,  his  brow  beaded  with  per- 
spiration, and  he  was  only  half 
through. 

"What's  the  matter?''  the  farmer 
asked.  "Surely  that  work  isn't  hard!" 

"No,  it's  not  exactly  hard,"  Beach- 
comber replied,  wearily.  "  But  the 
strain  on  the  judgment  is  awful!  " 

And  so  Beachcomber  turned  back 
to  the  sea  shore  again.  With  him  all 
choice  and  judgment  is  warped  by  the 
old  sea  lure,  for — • 

Yonder  the  long  horizon  lies,  and 
there  by  night  and  day 

The  old  ships  draw  to  home  again, 
the  young  ships  sail  away; 

And  come  I  may,  but  go  I  must,  and 
if  men  ask  you  why, 

You  put  the  blame  on  the  stars  and 
the  sun  and  the  white  sails  and 
the  skv. 


Beachcomber  digs  up  some  ancient  jingles  about 
the  first  recorded  emergency  shipbuilding  effort 


Building  the  Ark 

A  ship  behoves  the  to  dight, 

Thi  self  shal  be  the  master  wright ; 

I  shal  the  tell  how  brood,  how  long, 

Of  what  mesure,  and  als  how  strong. 

When  the  timber  is  festened  wele, 

Windc  the  sides  everich  dele. 

First  binde  it  wele  with  balk  and  band, 

.And  wind  it  sithcn  wele  with  wand. 

With  picke — loke  it  be  not  thin — 

Piastre  it  well  without  and  in. 

Make  them  of  hordes  and  wandes  betwene, 
Thus  thrivandly,  and  not  ouer-thin, 
Loke  that  thi  semes  be  suttly  sene, 
.■\nd  nailed  wele  that  thei  not  twin. 


%.. 


w 


-Anonymous  (adapted) 


// 


Noah's  wireless 


This  group  of  handsome  beachcombers  made  quite  a  hit  in  Japanese  social  circles  some 

forty  years  back  when  they  lost  their  ship  and  won  the  hearts  of  half  the  geisha  girls  of 

Yokohama.  Can  any  reader  give  us  their  names  and  titles? 


Noah  Cr  Sons,  Ltd., 
Wooden  Shipbuilders 

Five  thousand  years  before  the  days 
Of  Land  or  Vickery, 
Old  Noah  built  a  record  ship 
From  wood  of  gopher  tree. 

Associated  in  the  firm 
Were  Japhet,  Ham  and  Shem; 
Their  contract  was  a  man-size  job 
And  it  was  up  to  them. 

Far  greater  architect  had  they 

Than  Sharp  or  Cox  or  Gibbs. 

Her  spec's  and  detailed  plans  were 

right 
For  keel  and  beams  and  ribs. 

Each  ceiling  plank  was  fitted  snug 
And  fastened  well  and  tarred. 
U.  S.  M.  C.  inspectors  ne'er 
Were  seen  in  Noah's  yard. 

If  union  labor  on  the  job 

Got  pennies,  two  a  day. 

They  thought  old  Noah  quite  an  ass 

For  giving  them  such  pay. 

And  now,  all  stately  and  complete, 
She  stands  upon  the  stocks; 
Four  hundred  fifty  feet  her  keel. 
Lays  out  along  the  blocks. 

She  is  not  burdened  with  a  name 
From  ancient  clipper  ships; 
No  charming  matron  at  her  bows 
A  champagne  bottle  flips. 

But  gently  off  her  blocks,  she  floats 
With  eighteen  thousand  tons 
And  all  the  bold  progenitors 
Of  .Allies  and  of  Huns. 

If  ^Maritime  Commission  hull 
This  record  can  dispute, 
Let  her  get  up  450  pounds; 
We'd  like  to  hear  her  toot. 
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As  of  June  1  5th 


$76,000,000 
New  Ship  Order 

Up  to  a  new  and  amazing  total  of 
$471,423,997  shot  the  Puget  Sound 
shipbuilding  total  when  an  order  was 
placed  by  the  ^Maritime  Commission 
with  the  Tacoma  plant  of  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.  for  30 
more  cargo  vessels  of  the  C-3  type, 
largest  of  the  freighters  ordered  by  the 
Commission.  It  was  a  contract  totaling 
576.000,000  in  value  and  the  largest 
dry  cargo  vessel  award  to  any  yard  in 
the  country  out  of  the  $312,000,000 
allotment  which  was  made  on  IMay  26. 
Xext  largest  (in  number)  was  an  order 
placed  with  Federal  of  Kearny,  N.  J., 
for  24  C-2's,  and,  third,  an  order  to 
Western  Pipe  &  Steel  at  San  Francisco 
for  17  C-3's.  The  new  order  for  the 
Tacoma  plant  brings  the  Puget  Sound 
orders  above  the  total  for  the  last 
world  war  of  $450,000,000. 

\V.  L.  Green,  general  manager  of  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  plant,  said  that,  not 
considering  the  large  amount  of  orders 
they  already  have  on  hand,  it  will  take 
at  least  two  years  to  fulfill  this  contract. 
It  wmII  be  late  summer  or  early  fall  be- 
fore work  can  start,  as  even  the  matter 
of  getting  the  immense  amount  of  ma- 
terial required  cannot  he  done  over 
night.  "Even   though  we  anticipated 


this  order  and  started  building  new 
ways  some  little  time  ago,  this  is  a  big 
job."  he  said,  "but  our  plant  prepara- 
tion will  permit  us  to  start  work  as  soon 
as  materials  are  available.  We  estimate 
eight  thousand  men  will  be  employed 
when  the  |:)lant  reaches  the  production 
peak  in  about  a  year." 

Already  awarded  to  the  plant  were 
1 1  cargo  vessels,  two  of  which  have 
been  delivered,  five  Navy  tankers 
awarded  about  60  days  ago,  making  a 
total,  with  the  new  contract,  of  46 
vessels. 

Fifth  and  last  of  the  five  C-1,  5000- 
ton  motorships  which  the  company  has 
had  on  order,  the  Cape  Douglas  was 
launched  at  the  plant  June  10,  being 
christened  by  Mrs.  R.  J.  Lamont,  wife 
of  the  president  of  the  company.  Al- 
ready delivered  to  their  operators,  the 
American  Mail  Line  of  Seattle,  are  the 
Capa  Alava  and  the  Cape  Flattery, 
and  already  launched  and  nearing  com- 
jDletion  are  the  Cape  Fairweather  and 
Cape  Cleare.  From  now  on  the  yard 
will  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
the  five  fast  oil  tankers  and  the  C-3 
cargo  vessels.  Six  of  these  were  already 
on  order  before  the  new  order  for  30 
was  placed.  Keels  of  three  of  these 
have  already  been  laid,  the  last  two, 
Xo.  7  and  Xo.  8,  on  June  17  and  18. 


Wood  Ship 
Program  Begins 

On  June  4  contracts,  involving  18 
wooden  minesweepers  at  a  total  cost 
of  $6,000,000,  were  placed  with  three 
Seattle  yards  and  one  Bellingham  yard. 
Associated  Shipbuilders,  already  under 
contract  to  build  four  steel  seaplane 
tenders,  will  construct  six  of  the  new 
boats,  while  the  Seattle  Shipbuilding  & 
Urydock  Corp.,  the  Ballard  Marine 
Railway  and  the  Bellingham  Marine 
Ways  will  build  four  each.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  armed  Xavy  vessels 
will  be  turned  out  in  about  18  months, 
the  first  in  about  8  months  from  laying 
of  first  keel.  Contracts  for  ten  similar 
vessels  were  let  to  Tacoma  yards  about 
two  months  ago. 

It  is  understood  that  the  work  as- 
signed to  the  Associated  Shipbuilders 
will  be  carried  out  at  their  Lake  Union 
plant,  the  Lake  Union  Drydock  &  Ma- 
chine Works.  It  is  also  reported  that 
the  Bellingham  yard,  under  a  new 
lease,  may  be  enlarged  to  handle  other 
work  of  this  nature  that  is  in  the  offing. 

More  Expansion 
For  Army  Depots 

Further  plans  for  expansion — in  fact, 
for  trebling — the  facilities  of  Army 
quartermaster  depots  in  Seattle,  in- 
cluding those  under  construction  and 
contemplated,  were  revealed  May  5, 


Leaving  Astoria  for  Vlatiit  oitok  this 
spring,  the  Russian  freighter  Vazloi  Vo- 
rosky,  uith  a  load  of  American  machin- 
ery and  other  supplies  aboard,  lost  con- 
trol of  her  steering  and  tias  su  ept  on  the 
treacherous  sands  of  Peacock  Spit  uhere 
the  seas  broke  her  in  three  pieces.  The 
lessel  is  still  partly  abote  the  uater  and 
the  Foss  Co.  and  other  interests  have 
managed  to  saliage  considerable  cargo 
for  the  Armtog.  The  picture  ihoiis  her 
the  day  after  she  ttas  grounded ,  already 
breaking  in  three  pieces.  (Photo  by  Ma- 
rine Salon,  Seattle) 


when  the  House  appropriations  com- 
mittee recommended  the  expenditure 
of  $7,750,000  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
understood  that  only  $2,750,000  will 
b€  used  to  add  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  new  terminal  at  the  old  Pacific 
Steamship  property,  and  that  the  bal- 
ance would  be  used  for  some  other  im- 
provement on  another  section  of  the 
waterfront,  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  made  public. 

New  Drydock  For 
Todd-Seattle 

Plans  for  a  new  million  dollar  dry- 
dock  as  an  addition  to  the  facilities  of 
the  Todd-Seattle  Drydocks  plant  on 
Harbor  Island  were  announced  June  1 8. 
R.  J.  Lamont,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, said  that  additional  drydocking 
facilities  in  Seattle  had  been  under 
consideration  for  some  time,  and  that, 
while  no  contracts  had  been  signed,  he 
considered  the  improvement  a  cer- 
tainty. The  dock  will  be  of  an  interme- 
diate type,  smaller  than  the  15,000  and 
16,000  ton  docks  now  in  use  at  the 
plant. 

Navy  Pursuit- 
Craft  Started 

Keels  of  two  Navy  pursuit  craft — 
each  a  107-foot  Douglas  fir  job — were 
laid  at  the  Kruse  &  Banks  shipyard  at 
North  Bend,  Oregon,  last  month.  The 
dedication  ceremonies  were  attended 
by  Lieut.  Commander  C.  H.  Hibbard, 
Portland  Navy  inspector,  and  H.  Ras- 
mussen,  shipbuilding  inspector,  who 
was  sent  there  from  California  to  in- 
spect the  work  on  the  vessels  and  on 
two  more  that  are  to  be  built  there  later. 

Large  Drydock 
At  Vancouver 

A  $600,000  drydock  large  enough  to 
handle  all  types  of  freighters  is  being 
built  in  North  \'ancouver,  according  to 
announcement  of  Clarence  Wallace  of 
the  Burrard  Drydock  Co.  The  new 
dock  will  supplement  the  company's 
present  20,000-ton  dock,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  in  operation  by  the  time  this  is 
published.  The  dock  will  be  440  feet 
long,  100  feet  wide,  built  in  sections 
and  capable  of  expansion. 

Nature  Improves 
Grays  Harbor  Bar 

Although  millions  have  been  spent 
in  the  past  to  maintain  a  good  depth 
for  ships  crossing  Grays  Harbor  bar,  it 
remained  for  nature  to  do  a  good  job 
of  it.  Ocean  currents  and  the  action  of 


storms,  according  to  Capt.  Munter, 
head  of  the  Coast  Guard  at  Seattle, 
have  opened  a  new  and  better  channel 
into  the  harbor  than  the  one  that  has 
been  in  use.  Controlling  depth  of  the 
new  channel  is  30  feet  and  it  is  be- 
lieved it  will  be  more  easily  main- 
tained than  the  former  channel.  After 
careful  investigation,  the  Army  engi- 
neers and  Coast  Guard  have  decided  to 
move  buoys  and  markings  from  the  old 
channel  to  the  new. 

Marine  Shorts 

The  Motorship  Boxer,  which  was 
left  in  the  ice  of  the  Kuskokwim  River 
last  fall  due  to  an  accident  which  made 
it  impossible  to  get  her  out  in  time, 
arrived  in  Seattle  June  18  in  tow  of  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Redwing.  She  will 
be  resurveyed,  after  which  bids  will  be 
called  for  on  the  installation  of  a  new 
propeller   and    for   general   overhaul. 

The  Seattle  ship  North  Haven  of 
the  Northland  Transportation  Co., 
which  left  here  January  27  for  Africa, 
will  upon  her  return  about  July  20, 
start  loading  another  cargo  for  the  Far 
East,  this  time  under  charter  to  the 
Girdwood  Shipping  Co.  North  Wind, 
another  ship  of  the  same  fleet,  now  on 
her  way  to  China  as  a  cargo  carrier, 
will  make  her  return  voyage  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  American  President  Lines. 

*  *     * 
Fishermen,  tugboat  operators  and 

power  yacht  skippers  and  engineers 
are  responding  readily  to  the  new  class 
which  the  United  States  Navy  recently 
established  for  the  manning  of  the 
local  defense  force.  Pay  in  the  new 
class  ranges  from  $26  to  $99  per  month 
and  the  ratings  are  from  apprentice 
seaman  to  chief  petty  officer.  Food, 
quarters  and  medical  and  dental  serv- 
ice are  supplied.  Navy  officers  said  that 
on  ]\Iay  1  there  was  a  26,761  deficiency 
of  petty  officers  in  the  Navy,  indicating 
that  chances  for  promotion  in  the  new 

class  are  promising. 

*  *     * 
Completely  overhauled  and  repaired 

during  a  stay  of  60  days  on  the  Lake 
Union  Drydock,  the  Coast  Guard  cut- 
the  Cedar  cleared  for  her  base  in  Ketch- 
ikan to  take  up  her  tough  summer  and 
winter  service  in  the  north,  after  hav- 
ing had  $80,000  expended  on  her.  The 
sturdy  vessel  services  lighthouses  and 
other  aids  to  navigation  as  for  north  as 
the  Aleutians.  She  is  the  largest  light- 
house tender  in  the  service,  201  feet  long 


overall,  with  1500  hp  steam  engines. 

*  *     * 

The  largest  and  finest  vessel  of  its 
type  ever  seen  in  Tacoma,  the  tuna 
clipper  Anna  M,  built  by  the  Western 
Boat  Co.,  took  to  the  water  late  in 
May,  and  will  be  completed  in  July  at 
a  cost  of  about  $175,000.  She  is  113 
feet  in  length,  powered  with  at  525  hp 
Enterprise  diesel  and  was  built  to  the 
account  of  William  Magellan  and  as- 
sociates of  San  Diego. 

The  Russian  merchantman  Shatur- 
stroi  left  Portland  June  5  with  the  fifth 
cargo  of  American  machinery  destined 
to  Russia  from  that  port  this  year. Two 
other  cargoes  are  being  assembled  and 
were  to  be  loaded  on  the  freighters 
Orochon  and  Bolshoy  Shanter  when 
they  came  off  drydock.  One  of  the  five 
cargoes  was  aboard  the  Valaz  Vorov- 
sky  when  she  went  on  Peacock  Spit. 

This  is  being  salvaged. 

*  *     * 

Bridges  on  San  Francisco  Bay  put 

most  of  the  ferries  out  of  business,  so 
they  were  all  brought  up  to  Seattle. 
Another  big  bridge,  the  Lake  Washing- 
ton floating  bridge  at  Seattle,  put  the 
ferry  Mercer  out  of  business,  so  she  is 
being  sent  to  California.  Figure  that 
out,  if  you  can.  Anyway,  it's  one  thing 
we  can't  blame  on  Harry.  The  Mercer 
is  on  the  ways  at  the  Winslow  Marine 
Railway  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  where 
she  is  receiving  considerable  overhaul- 
ing and  remodeling  and  her  hull  spon- 
soned  out.  Later,  bids  will  be  asked  to 
tow  her  down  the  coast  where  she  will 
be  used  by  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
Department  to  ply  between  the  main- 
land and  Terminal  Island. 

^  ^  ^ 

Waterman  Steamship  Company's 
new  freight  service  to  the  Orient  began 
with  the  sailing  of  the  Gateway  City 
early  in  June.  She  arrived  in  Seattle 
June  5  from  the  east  coast  for  Sudden 
&  Christenson.  C.  F.  Sharp  &  Co.,  local 
agents,  said  her  sailing  will  be  followed 
by  occasional  others  in  this  new  trans- 
pacific service. 

The  steamship  Olympic,  a  combi- 
nation ferry  and  passenger  ship,  has 
been  purchased  from  the  Black  Ball 
Line  by  the  Army  and  is  being  built 
into  a  troop  transport  by  the  Winslow 
shipyard.  It  is  understood  she  will  be 
used  out  of  the  Panama  Canal.  She  was 
built  in  1913  and  originally  called  the 
Sioux  and  until  last  September  oper- 
(Page  59,  please) 
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Shipbuilding  Boom 
Forecast 

IVesident  John  A.  McCone  of  the 
California  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
of  Los  Angeles  foresees  a  payroll  of 
$25,000,000  annually  with  some  15,- 
000  men  employed  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  shipyards.  This  forecast  is  based 
on  the  plan  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion to  build  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
its  scheduled  750-odd  new  ships  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  When  asked  where 
these  men  were  to  come  from,  Mr. 
McCone  stated  that  there  are  twenty 
special  schools  in  this  area  which  soon 
will  be  providing  a  thousand  trained 
men  a  month.  Mr.  McCone  did  not 
appear  to  consider  the  question  of 
manpower  to  be  nearly  as  serious  as 
that  of  transportation,  claiming  that 
the  transportation  systems  of  Los  An- 
geles and  Long  Beach  are  not  nearly 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  men 
needed.  Most  of  these  men  will  be  em- 
ployed on  Terminal  Island,  which 
offers  little  in  the  way  of  home  facil- 
ities, and  will  have  to  commute  from 
the  several  nearby  towns.  This  will 
tax  the  present  bridges  and  roads  to 
their  limit  in  the  near  future  and 
wider  roads  and  bridges  will  be  an 
immediate  necessity. 

Crew  Problem 
Becoming  Serious 

Steam  pressures  of  four  hundred 
pounds  and  over;  efficient  and  fast 
steaming  water  tube  boilers  develop- 
ing a  horsepower  for  each  half  pound 
of  fuel  with  the  aid  of  feed  water 
economizers  and  combustion  air  heat- 
ers; a  high  kilowatt  hour  electric  out- 
put to  operate  complicated  electric 
au.xiliaries;  low  voltage  cut-outs  which 
automatically  kick  out  and  plunge  the 
ship  in  darkness  while  stopping  prac- 
tically all  machinery  if  the  steam  pres- 
sure is  allowed  to  drop;  and  a  myriad 


of  valves,  each  with  a  definite  and  im- 
portant function,  to  be  mastered;  re- 
quires a  degree  of  engineering  ability 
not  common  to  our  merchant  marine 
in  the  past.  This  picture  is  presented 
by  the  new  Maritime  Commisison 
ships  now  going  into  service.  These 
ships  are  the  result  of  a  far-sighted 
plan  of  the  Commision  and  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  needed  is  far  greater 
than  was  originally  envisioned.  While 
shouting  the  cry  of  "Ships  and  more 
ships,"  we  seem  to  have  deafened  our 
ears  to  the  echo  which  sardonically 
comes  back  with  "Crews  and  more 
crews."  Engineers  capable  of  handling 
such  highly  technical  floating,  labora- 
tories are  not  turned  out  in  the  few 
months  in  which  the  ships  are  built 
and  the  problem  of  finding  such  men 
is  admittedly  becoming  serious.  As  it 
is,  the  ships  must  now  be  sent  to  sea 
with  one  or  possibly  two  men  experi- 
enced with  such  power  plants  who 
must  select  the  most  promising  ma- 
terial from  the  fast  dwindling  list  of 
available  men,  and,  while  attending  to 
their  multifarious  duties,  find  the  time 
to  drill  them  in  both  the  technical  and 
practical  aspects  of  their  job.  Clearly, 
a  more  practical  means  of  training  is 
badly  needed,  as  a  ship  at  sea  with 
lives  and  goods  at  stake  is  no  place  to 
experiment. 

Big  Dredge 

Being  Reassembled 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Case-American 
Construction  Company  received  a  con- 
tract to  dredge  22,260,000  cubic  yards 
of  the  San  Diego  Bay  bottom  at  a  cost 
of  $2,381,820  and  deposit  the  spoil  to 
reclaim  1 1 5  acres  of  land  on  the  inside 
of  the  Silver  Strand  for  Navy  seaplane 
landing  and  .shops  and  215  acres  on 
the  ocean  side  of  the  strand  for  a  hous- 
ing development. 

A  contract  of  this  size  requires  a 
powerful    dredge,    and,    none    being 


available  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
Case-American  Company  bought  a  30 
inch  electric  suction  dredge  then  oper- 
ating in  the  Platte  River  in  Nebraska. 
Dismantling  the  machinery  and  cut- 
ting the  hull  into  pontoons,  they 
loaded  it  onto  freight  cars,  shipped  the 
entire  machine  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  unloaded  it  at  the  foot  of 
Dewey  Street  onto  the  sand  beach  of 
San  Diego  Bay.  Here  it  is  being  re- 
assembled, with  a  new  fifty  foot  sec- 
tion being  added  near  the  after  end 
to  make  the  total  length  of  the  hull 
125  feet.  With  a  beam  of  40  feet  and 
depth  of  hull  of  ten  feet  the  completed 
dredge  will  draw  5'  6"  and  will  be 
capable  of  a  cut  forty  five  feet  below 
the  surface.  High  voltage  current  will 
be  taken  from  shore  power  lines  and 
reduced  in  transformers  aboard  the 
dredge  to  drive  the  4000  horsepower 
electric  motor  for  the  30  inch  centri- 
fugal dredge  pump. 

For  the  past  two  years,  a  heavy 
dredging  program  has  been  under  way 
in  San  Diego,  and,  by  December  1  of 
this  year,  the  harbor  will  have  safe 
anchorage  for  about  400  ships  of  all 
types.  However,  this  still  leaves  more 
than  half  of  the  original  bay  area  with 
a  depth  average  of  six  feet  below  mean 
lower  low  water  and  quite  useless  ex- 
cept for  small  boats  and  seaplane  land- 
ing areas. 

New  Clipper 
Makes  Good  Voyage 

The  Harbor  Boat  Building  Com- 
pany, Terminal  Island,  delivered  the 
102-foot  tuna  clipper  St.  George  late 
in  March  to  the  Balestreri  family  at  a 
cost  of  $156,000.  and  the  new  .ship 
departed  for  the  fishing  banks  in  the 
face  of  reports  of  bad  weather  and 
poor  fishing.  This  vessel  is  completely 
Fairbanks-Morse  powered  with  a  300 
hp  two-cycle,  direct  reversing,  pump 
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scavenged  main  engine,  two  120  hp 
80  kw  generating  plants  and  one  40  hp, 
20  kw,  stand-by  generating  plant  all 
full  diesel.  Hold  capacity  is  155  tons 
of  tuna,  which  can  be  held  at  10  to  15 
degrees  temperature  by  the  dry  re- 
frigerating plant  installed  by  the  Gay 
Engineering  Corporation. 

Despite  the  unpromising  iishing 
forecast  the  new  vessel  was  gone  two 
months  and  returned  with  125  tons  of 
tuna  in  tip-top  condition  and  reported 
water  clear  and  warm  and  tuna  schools 
fairly  plentiful.  At  the  going  rate  of 
S130  per  ton,  this  cargo  should  produce 
a  nice  return  for  a  maiden  voyage. 

Copra  Trade 
Resumed 

As  the  result  of  action  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  stopping  the 
shipment  of  copra  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  Russia  and  Germany,  it  ap- 
pears that  shipments  of  this  com- 
modity will  be  resumed  to  San  Diego. 
The  Government  claimed  that  most  of 
the  Manila  and  Iloilo  production  of 
copra  was  being  bought  by  Japanese 
interests  who  sent  it  via  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad  to  Russia  whence 
it  was  delivered  to  Germany,  where  it 
has  a  vast  use  in  the  production  of 
essential  oils,  feeds  and  synthetic 
products. 

Early  in  July  the  first  cargo  of 
3500  tons  will  arrive  in  San  Diego  for 
delivery  to  the  Aceites  Vegetales  de 
Tecate,  who  have  been  operating  their 
plant  on  domestic  and  imported  soy 
beans,  but  will  resume  production  of 
coconut  oil,  for  which  the  plant  was 
designed.  The  last  copra  cargo  into 
San  Diego  arrived  in  February  1940 
when  the  Salamaua  dropped  several 
thousand  tons. 

Star  of  Scotland 
Resumes  Name 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the 
Los  Angeles  Dry  Dock  Company  lifted 
a  sailing  ship,  but  early  in  June  the 
blocks  on  their  floating  dock  were  set 
to  take  the  deep  hull  of  the  Rex,  ex 
Star  of  Scotland,  ex  Kenilworth.  and 
the  big  wind  ship  was  lifted  for  ex- 
amination by  Lloyd's  surveyors.  After 
cleaning  the  accumulation  of  sea 
growths  from  her  iron  plates  and  drill- 
ing them,  she  was  pronounced  "a  won- 
derful old  ship"  by  I\Ir.  Dave  Miller 
of  Lloyd's  San  Francisco  office,  who 
flew  down  to  personally  inspect  this 
interesting  vessel.  It  was  necessary  to 


renew  but  two  shell  plates  forward, 
do  a  slight  amount  of  welding  and  re- 
bush  the  pintle  bearings  and  fit  new 
pintles  to  make  the  underwater  parts 
of  the  hull  ready  for  sea. 

After  floating,  the  ship  was  towed 
back  to  Newport  Beach,  where  she 
is  being  re-rigged  as  a  six-masted 
schooner,  and  will  carry  the  name 
Star  of  Scotland  to  sea  in  the  early 
fall.  She  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  almost  daily  is  visited  by 
someone  who  sailed  as  a  member  of 
her  crew.  One  visitor,  bent  under  the 
burden  of  years,  claimed  to  have 
helped  in  her  building  on  the  Clyde- 
bank fifty-four  years  ago  and  said  she 
was  "A  hand  built  ship,  four  years  on 
the  stocks." 

Yard  Notes 

A  new  boat  building  plant,  that  of 
Hollinger  &  Millikan,  has  been  com- 
menced near  the  foot  of  28th  street  in 
San  Diego.  They  have  acquired  135 
feet  of  frontage  on  the  bay  and  have 
commenced  construction  of  a  78-foot 
tuna  clipper  for  Victor  Bregante  of 
the  Bregante  Sea  Foods  Company. 

The  new  200-ton  marine  railway  de- 
signed and  built  by  Tony  Martinolich 
at  the  Martinolich  Shipyard  was  hur- 
ried to  completion  to  take  the  Mexican 
motorship  Santo  Tomas,  once  the 
three-masted  lumber  schooner  Ruby, 
which  broke  her  tail  shaft  off  Turtle 
Bay  when  north  bound  into  Ensenada 
with  general  cargo.  This  vessel  in  no 
way  ta.xed  the  capacity  of  the  new  dry- 
dock,  displacing  less  than  a  third  of 
the  tonnage  limit  of  the  new  ways,  and 
Tony  is  itching  for  a  sizable  ship  to 
demonstrate  the  qualities  of  his  par- 
ticular pride.  The  Santo  Tomas  was 
completed  June  13  and  was  followed 
on  the  new  railway  by  the  clipper 
Liberty. 

The  harbor  development  plans  have 
proceeded  to  the  point  where  dredging 
and  filling  for  the  new  Harbor  Drive 
around  the  north  end  of  San  Diego 
Bay  will  soon  commence.  This  will 
leave  several  of  the  yards,  including 
the  General  Marine,  Harbor  Boat 
Works  and  Robbins  Engine  Works, 
high  and  dry  with  a  teeming  boulevard 
between  their  several  marine  railways 
and  the  water.  Negotiations  for  new 
sites  are  under  way  and  at  least  one 
of  the  yards  afi"ected  plans  a  consider- 
able increase  in  facilities  if  proper 
space  can  be  found  on  the  lower  bay- 
shore. 


NORTHWEST  NOTES 

(Continued  from  page  57) 
ated  between  Port  Angeles  and  Vic- 
toria. She  was  one  of  the  few  ocean- 
going craft  owned  by  the  Black  Ball 
Line.  Present  conversion  work  consists 
mainly  in  transforming  her  automobile 

deck  into  sleeping  quarters  for  troops. 

*     *     * 
Short-Shorts 

Commandeering  of  ships  by  the 
Government  for  defense  services  has 
greatly  reduced  intercoastal  sailings 
from  Puget  Sound  ports  at  a  time  when 
traffic  is  very  heavy. 

The  House  on  June  4  unanimously 
approved  legislation  authorizing  the 
Navy  to  spend  $50,000,000  in  provid- 
ing section  bases  for  small  boats. 

Personal  Gleanings 

Captain  Charles  Carlson  of  the 
North  Pacific  was  glad  that  his  ship 
made  such  a  quick  trip  north,  as  it  en- 
abled him  to  deliver  on  time  his  annual 
present  of  the  largest  bunch  of  bananas 
he  can  buy  in  Seattle  to  the  children  of 
the  Moravian  Mission  at  Bethel  .  .  . 
A.  R.  Linter,  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mail  Line,  flew  back  to  the  launch- 
ing of  the  $2,300,000  China  Mail  at 
Chester,  Pa.,  which  is  to  be  assigned 
to  his  company  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. .  .  .  Hosts  of  friends  up  and 
down  the  Coast  mourned  the  passing 
recently  of  Capt.  J.  L.  Anderson, 
well-known  ferry  operator  on  Puget 
Sound  and  Lake  Washington.  Ander- 
son founded  the  Lake  Washington 
Shipyards  at  Houghton.  .  .  .  Horace  F, 
Chapman  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Seattle  Port  Commission,  replac- 
ing Smith  M.  Wilson,  who  in  turn  will 
remain  as  vice  president.  J.  A,  Early 
was  re-elected  secretary  and  Col.  W.  C. 
Bickford  will  continue  as  chief  engi- 
neer and  port  manager.  .  .  .  L.  J.  Mc- 
Namee,  purser  of  the  Aleutian,  is 
back  from  a  honeymoon  through  the 
eastern  states.  .  .  .  Capt.  Eldred  Han- 
son, master  of  the  Taku  of  the  Alaska 
Transportation  Co.,  has  been  called 
for  active  service  in  the  Navy  with 
rank  of  lieutenant.  His  place  on  the 
Taku  has  been  taken  by  Capt.  Chris 
Ross.  .  .  .  Capt.  George  Warrington 
David,  Coast  Guard  officer,  who  has 
reached  retirement  age,  was  recently 
honored  by  a  special  meeting  of  officers 
and  men  at  C.  G.  headquarters  in  Se- 
attle. .  .  .  Capt.  John  T.  Jones,  pioneer 
towboat  operator  and  salmon  packer, 
passed  away  early  in  June,  aged  73. 
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Wire  Rope 

II — SLINGS  AND  HITCHES 


tance  of  safe  slings,  manufacturers  of 
wire  rope  make  special  compound-lay 
ropes  for  sling  work.  Special  wire  ropes 
for    this    purpose   have    left-lay   and 


QUESTION 
What  is  the  method  of  attaching 
a  load  to  a  rope? 

ANSWER 

Nearly  all  loads  to  be  lifted  are  at- 
tached to  the  lifting  rope  by  means  of 
slings,  and  this  holds  good  whether  the 
lifting  rope  be  manila  or  wire,  or  the 
lifting  is  done  by  chain.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  on  shipboard  up  to 
very  recent  times,  slings  were  made  of 
manila  rope,  but  today  there  is  an  in- 
creasing use  of  wire  rope. 

QUESTION 
How  can  I  kno'w  the  safe  load  for 
a  sling? 

ANSWER 

In  making  a  sling,  great  care  should 
be  used  in  selecting  materials.  A  very 
unsafe  practice,  too  often  followed,  is 
to  make  up  slings  from  the  least  dam- 
aged portions  of  discarded  manila  or 
wire  rope.  Sling  service  is  among  the 
most  brutal  imposed  on  rope  or  chain 
and  the  best  material  available  is  none 
too  good.  Rope  for  slings  should  be 
chosen  for  strength,  for  splice  efficien- 
cy and  for  ability  to  equalize  strain  on 
sharp  bends.  Recognizing  the  inii)or- 
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This  chart  illustrates  the  variation  of  stress  on  one  sling  leg  when 
\     applied  to  a  constant  1000  pound  load  at  various  angles  "A" 


W 

The  stress  on  each  leg  of  a  sling  assembly  is  found  by  the  formula:  S  — , 

N  X  Sin  "A" 
where  "S"  is  the  stress  on  one  leg,  "W"  is  the  total  load,  "N"  is  the  number  of  sling  legs 

employed,  and  "A"  is  the  angle  of  lift 


LOAD  CHART  of  Sling  Stress 
at  Various  Angles  of  Inclination 

VERTICAL 
LOAD 

SINE  of 
ANGLE  "A 

SLING 
STRESS 

A 
N 

C 
L 

E 

0° 

1000  lbs. 

.08716 

11473  lbs 

5° 

^ 

1000  lbs. 

.17365 

5759  lbs. 

10° 

- 

1000  lbs. 

.25882 

3863  lbs. 

15° 

1000  lbs. 

.34202 

2924  lbs. 

20° 

1000  lbs. 

.42262 

2366  lbs. 

25° 

1^^ 

1000  lbs. 

.  50000 

2000  lbs 

30° 

\ 

1000  lbs. 

.57358 

1743  lbs. 

35' 

■^ 

1000  lbs. 

.64279 

1555  lbs. 

40° 

1000  lbs. 

.70711 

1414  lbs. 

45° 

\ 

EXAMPLE 
Problem:     100.000  lbs.  is  to  be  lifted  by 
a  41eg  sling  assembly,  each  leg  lifting  at 
an  angle  of  45°      What  will  be  stress  on 
one  leg? 

Procedure :  (See  Formula  at  top  of  page) 
W-   100,000  lbs.;  N  =  4;  Sin  45°==  .70711 

S_.>00-000        35,355  lbs.  (Stress  one  lep) 

4x. 70711 
Had  the  legs  all  been  lifting  vertically, 
(A  -—  90°;  Sin  90°  -  1),  the  stress  in  each 
leg  would  have  been  only 
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right -lay  strands  braided  together  to 
make  a  rope  that  is  exceedingly  strong, 
very  flexible,  and  resistant  to  spinning 
and  kinking.  Table  I  shows  the  safe 
load  on  one  leg  of  a  sling,  for  each  of 
ten  common  sizes  in  each  of  four  types 
of  sling  material,  i.e.,  braided  wire  rope, 
common  wire  rope,  iron  chain  and 
manila  rope.  Note  that  the  figures 
given  are  for  a  vertical  one-leg  sling. 

QUESTION 
Most  slings  have  legs  at  an  angle. 
How  do  I  compensate  for  the  angle? 

ANSWER 

The  angle  of  the  leg  makes  a  tremen- 
dous difference  in  the  stress  on  that  leg. 
The  formula  for  figuring  this  increased 
stress  is  given  at  the  top  of  Fig.  I.  Note 
how  fast  the  stress  goes  up  when  the 
angle  begins  to  flatten  out  below  45°. 
It  is  very  good  practice  to  make  sling 
legs  long  enough  to  keep  the  angle  with 
the  horizontal  above  45°  and  as  near 
to  vertical  as  is  practicable  under  the 
existing  circumstances.  The  sling  load 
chart,  Fig.  I,  shows  how  important  fac- 
tors of  safety  are.  Table  I  uses  the  fac- 
tors of  safety  3,  5  and  7,  and  5  is  rec- 
ommended for  general  use.  Suppose 
you  wanted  to  lift  a  large  case  of  ma- 
chinery weighing  eight  tons,  using  a 
four-leg  sling.  The  table  indicates  3^- 
inch  wire  rope,  but  that  is  for  vertical 
sling  legs.  The  bulk  of  the  load  and 
limited  vertical  clearance  force  you  to 
use  a  flat  angle  for  sling  legs,  say  20°. 
The  load  chart  indicates  a  load  on  each 
leg  equal  to  2.924  times  the  2-ton  load 
on  each  leg  if  the  sling  were  vertical. 
That  gives  a  load  on  each  leg  of  5.848 
tons  and  your  factor  of  safety  is  re- 
duced to  1.7.  If  you  had  to  flatten  the 
sling  to  10°,  your  safety  factor  would 
have  disappeared  and  the  rope  would 
be  subject  to  a  strain  greater  than  its 
ultimate  strength. 

QUESTION 
What   are  some  of  the  types  of 
slings  most  frequently  used? 

ANSWER 

Figure  2  shows  graphically  some  of 
the  more  common  types  of  slings  and 
hitches.  It  is  self-explanatory.  On  ship- 
board in  handling  miscellaneous  gen- 
eral cargo,  a  platform  sling  is  frequent- 
ly used.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  these 
platform  slings  are  almost  universally 
(Page  65,  please) 
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Table  1 

(Safe  Loads  in  Tons  of  2000  Lb.) 

Atlas    8-Part    Slings 

Monarch    Slings 

1    Leg   Vertical— (90" 

) 

1    Leg    Vertical— (90') 

Size, 

Safe                Load 

Factors 

Size,               Safe                Load 

Factors 

In. 

3                       S 

7 

In.                     3                         S 

7 

y& 

1.29             0.77 

0.53 

3/^                  1.79                  1.20 

0.85 

2.85             1.71 

1.22 

14              3.42              2.05 

1.49 

Va 

5.41             3.25. 

2.72 

Ys              4.27              3.15 

1.93 

8.40              5.04 

3.71 

3/4              7.50              4.50 

3.21 

Vi 

11.76              7.06 

5.04 

7/8              9.44              5.67 

4.05 

15.68              9.41 

6.72 

1                 12.32              7.39 

5.29 

Vz 

20.16            12.10 

8.64 

114             16.81            10.09 

7.20 

25.20            15.12 

10.80 

11/2            24.10            14.46 

10.33 

H 

30.98            18.59 

13.28 

13/i            29.87            17.93 

12.90 

34 

44.24            26.54 

18.97 

2                38.75            23.25 

16.60 

Iron  Chain  Slings 

Manila    Rope  Slings 

1    Leg    Vertical— (90° 

) 

1    Leg    Vertical— (90  =  ) 

Size, 

Safe                Load 

Factors 

Size,                Safe                 Load 

Factors 

In. 

3                       S 

7 

In.                     3                         5 

7 

Vs 

1.50              0.90 

0.64 

s/s              0.66              0.40 

0.28 

Vz 

2.50              1.50 

1.07 

3/4              0.81              0.49 

0.35 

5/8 

3.51             2.31 

1.67 

7/8               1.16              0.70 

0.50 

Va 

5.63             3.38 

2.70 

1                   1.37              0.82 

0.58 

H 

7.78              4.67 

3.33 

114              2.08              1.25 

0.89 

1 

10.33              6.20 

4.43 

1"..               2.75              1.65 

1.18 

1'.4 

16.00              9.60 

6.83 

134              4.08              2.43 

1.75 

l'/2 

22.60            13.60 

9.70 

2                   5.00              3.00 

2.14 

134 

29.16            17.50 

12.80 

21/^              6.41              3.85 

2.75 

2 

37  00            22.20 

1583 

2'/               7.25              4.35 

3.10 

Three  safe  load  ratings  are  given  for  convenience  of  selection.  A  factor  of  5  is  recom- 
mended for  general  duty,  a  factor  of  7  for  hard,  continuous  usage  and  a  factor  of  3  only 
for    occasional    use. 
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Fig.  2— C 


Types  of  Hilchei.    To  Compute  the   SaleLoadi  of  Hitchei    '  B'    to    "J"    Included.    Multiply    the    Sale-Load    lor    O 
Vertical   {Table    I)    by  the  Efficiency   Factors  Sho.n   in   Parentheses  lor  Each  Type   ot   Hitch. 
A— One  Leg  Vertical    Sale  Loads  as  in  Table   I  B— Anchor    Hitch    (075)  C— Basket    Hitch    (l.4M|  D— Endless    Sllnq    |I.4M) 

E— Endless    Sling    Anchor    Hitch    (1.414)         F— Endless    Sling    Basket    (2.828)      G— Inverted    Basket    Hitch     (2.828|      H— Toggle    Hitch     (2.8281 
I— Stone    Dog    Hitch    1 1.414)  J— Double    Anchor    Hitch    (1.414)  K  and   L— Bridle  Anchor   Hitches.   Right   and   Wrong   Methods 
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by  ''The  Chief' 


"The  Chief's"  department  welcomes  questions — Just  write  "The  Chief," 
Pacific    Marine    Review,    5  00    Sansome    Street,    San    Francisco,    California 


ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS 

QUESTIONS  FROM   THE   SHIPS 


QUESTION 
In  your  column  in  the  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Revie-w,  you  offer  to  anyone 
writing  to  "The  Chief"  a  catalog  of 
ball  and  roller  bearings.  I  am  a 
young  steam  and  diesel  marine  en- 
gineer and  would  appreciate  you 
sending  me  one.  Thanking  you  for 
the  troubles  that  I  have  put  you  to, 
I  remain, 

G.  E.  C. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

ANSWER 

Catalog  and  booklet  on  engineering 
data  has  been  mailed  to  address  given. 

QUESTION 

I  am  3d  assistant  engineer  on  SS 
R.  W.  Gallagher  and  have  been 
reading  your  articles  in  the  P.  M.  R. 
and  have  found  them  very  useful 
and  now  I  have  a  question  I  wish  a 
little  help  from  you  on. 

On  this  particular  ship  which  is 
a  new  one  having  Foster  Wheeler  K 
type  boilers  and  a  completely  in- 
closed feed  water  system,  we  use  the 
evaporator  to  distill  the  fresh  water 
from  ashore  before  it  is  used  as  feed 
water  the  evaporator  exhausts  its 
vapor  into  the  back  pressure  sys- 
tem (auxiliary  exhaust)  at  10  lbs. 
gauge  pressure,  now  to  make  a  long 


story    short    we    make    very    little 
w^ater! 

Now  here  is  my  idea  of  course  it 
is  all  paper  w^ork  taken  from  steam 
tables  at  present  the  water  must  be 
heated  to  260°  F.  to  make  it  boil  un- 
der 10  lbs.  gauge  pressure.  Now^  I 
think  if  this  vapor  w^as  carried  up 
say  3  0  ft.  in  the  air  for  a  precaution 
against  priming,  then  down  to  the 
main  condenser  w^here  there  is  an 
absolute  pressure  of  say  1  Yz  lb. 
with  a  corresponding  temperature. 
I  believe  Tv^ith  this  arrangement  and 
the  present  6  5  lbs.  of  steam  for  the 
evaporator  use  we  should  double 
the  water  output. 

As  you  can  see  this  is  all  theory  on 
paper  and  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
of  any  practical  reason  w^hy  this 
should  or  should  not  be  a  good  w^ay 
to  do  it. 

Thanking  you  again  for  any  help. 
Yours  truly, 

H.  H.  G. 

ANSWER 

This  is  a  very  practical  question  and 
illustrates  nicely  the  need  of  some  con- 
sideration of  thermodynamics. 

The  scheme  proposed"  is  absolutely 
alright  except  for  the  thermodynamics 
of  the  problem.  More  steam  would 
be  made  because  of  the  large  increase 


in  the  temperature  difference  between 
the  6 5 -lb.  steam  and  the  vacuum.  This 
would  force  more  heat  through  the 
walls  of  the  heat  exchanger  [evapora- 
tor]. Probably  two  or  three  times  as 
much  water  would  be  made  as  at  pres- 
ent. A  baffle  might  have  to  be  de- 
signed to  prevent  carry-over,  as  sug- 
gested in  the  question. 

However,  we  would  pay  a  high  price 
for  the  water  made  in  fuel  used.  In  as 
much  as  we  must  make  steam  from  salt 
water  in  order  to  get  fresh  water,  we 
should  also  get  the  mechanical  energy 
or  available  work  in  this  steam  out  of  it 
before  condensing. 

To  illustrate:  assume  a  perfect  evap- 
orator, no  temperature  drop  through 
the  walls  of  its  tubes,  we  could  turn 
live  steam  into  the  coils  and  make 
steam  at  the  same  pressure  which 
could  be  used  as  live  steam.  And  the 
greater  the  temperature  drop  from 
steam  to  salt  water,  the  faster  we  trans- 
fer heat,  but  the  more  useless  the  steam 
from  the  salt  water  is  and  the  less  me- 
chanical work  available  in  it.  If  we  get 
no  energy  from  this  steam,  or  cannot 
use  it  in  heating  feed  water  or  other 
useful  purpose,  then  all  the  heat  used 
in  evaporating  is  wasted  and  its  fuel 
equivalent  is  wasted,  making  fresh 
water  very  expensive. 

By  turning  this  evaporator  steam 
into  the  auxiliary  exhaust  at  10  lbs. 
it  is  useful  because  a  large  part  of  this 
10-lb.  steam  line  is  used  for  feed  heat- 
ing and  other  purposes.  It  may  be  fed 
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back  into  the  turbine  in  some  cases. 

Another  consideration  in  this  ques- 
tion is  that  we  really  don't  know  how 
much  fresh  water  we  are  making  as  we 
don't  know  the  water  loss  on  the  ship ; 
and,  if  we  make  only  as  much  as  we 
lose,  there  would  be  no  gain  in  water. 
Instead  of  making  only  a  little  water, 
perhaps  we  are  making  a  normal 
amount  and  losing  a  good  deal.  Some 


idea  of  this  can  be  obtained  by  shutting 
off  the  evaporator  for  a  watch  and 
carefully  note  the  decrease  of  water  in 
the  system. 

Another  factor  is  that  scale  on  the 
tubes  of  the  evaporator  will  slow  up  the 
heat  transfer  very  rapidly,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  fresh  water  made. 

Will  other  engineers  please  write  in 
their  comments  on  this  question? 


THERMODYNAMICS— II 


The  iirst  real  accomphshment  in  the 
study  of  dynamic  heat  is  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  its  difference  from 
temperature. 

Temperature  is  a  potential  condi- 
tion to  which  all  matter  is  subjected. 
Measured  in  degrees  it  can  only  be 
used  to  measure  the  relative  difference 
in  thermal  conditions  between  two  or 
more  bodies. 

Dr.  Fahrenheit  early  recognized  the 
necessity  of  measuring  this  condition. 
He  mixed  ice  and  salt  and  assumed  this 
to  be  the  coldest  condition  possible. 
He  called  this  zero  on  his  thermometer 
scale.  He  took  the  blood  temperature 
as  a  standard  reference  and  called  it 
100  degrees.  Dividing  the  distance  on 
his  scale  into  100  equal  parts,  he  ex- 
tended the  scale  upward,  using  divi- 
sions of  equal  length.  Later,  the  stand- 
ardized scale  located  boiling  at  sea 
level  at  2 1 2  degrees.  On  the  scale  it  was 
found  on  more  skillfully  made  ther- 
mometers that  blood  temperature  was 
98.6  degrees  and  not  100  as  originally 
thought. 

Some  interesting  temperatures  on 
the  Fahrenheit  scale  are  shown  in  table 
herewith. 

Lowest  theoretically  possible     -459.5 
Lowest  measured  and  obtained  -458 
Salt  and  ice  mixture  ....         0 

Water  freezes i2 

Water  boils 212 

Dull  red  heat,  visible  in  dark  .     750 

Red  heat 1250 

Oil  burner  flame,  furnace   .     .  2600 
Electric  arc 6000 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  tem- 
peratures measured  in  the  sun  which  go 
up  to  many  thousand  degrees. 

Between  ice  and  boiling  water  at  sea 
level  are  180°  F.  The  Centigrade  scale 
is  based  on  these  two  reference  points, 
respectively,  and  marked  0°  and  100° 
C.  Thus  the  relative  value  of  the  two 


1-100        5      ^  •       r       u 

scales  IS  •— — •  =  —  .  Correctmg  for  the 
loO         9 

lack  of  coincidence  of  the  two  zeros, 

the  formulas  for  conversion  are: 

9 

Fahrenheit  degrees  =  32  +  —Centi- 
grade degrees. 

Centigrade  degrees  =  —  (Fahrenheit 

degrees-  32). 

The  Centigrade  scale  is  used  in  all  but 
English-speaking  work  and  in  all  sci- 
entific work  the  world  over.  The  Fahr- 
enheit scale  is  used  in  domestic  and  en- 
gineering work  in  the  English-speaking 
countries  only.  Thus,  in  our  work  we 
use  this  scale. 

We  know  that  heat  is  a  condition 
that  can  flow  from  one  material  body 
to  another  only  in  accordance  with  the 
law  that  heat  flows  from  that  body 
having  the  higher  temperature  and  into 
that  body  having  the  lower  tempera- 
ture. There  has  never  been  any  excep- 
tion to  this  general  law.  Like  any 
liquid  which  must  run  down  the  grav- 
ity hill,  heat  flows  down  the  tempera- 
ture hill. 

Furthermore,  when  heat  drains  out 
of  a  body,  the  temperature  of  that  body 
is  lowered;  and,  when  it  flows  into  a 
body,  the  temperature  of  that  body  is 
raised.  All  matter  may  be  considered 
as  a  reservoir,  with  the  capacity  for 
storing  or  containing  heat,  depending 
upon  (a)  its  size  or  weight,  (b)  the 
temperature  to  which  it  is  raised  above 
the  surrounding  area;  and  (c)  the 
amount  of  temperature  rise  for  each 
unit  of  heat  added.  This  varies  with 
different  kinds  of  matter. 

Some  kinds  of  matter  require  that  a 
great  deal  of  heat  be  poured  into  a  unit 
weight  to  raise  the  temperature  one 
degree,  other  kinds  will  have  a  rapid 
rise  in  temperature  with  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  heat  poured  in.  This 


characteristic  of  matter  is  called  spe- 
cific heat.  It  is  measured  by  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  raise  a  unit  weight 
of  matter  one  degree  temperature. 

The  unit  of  heat  is  taken  as  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  a 
pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 
This  unit  is  called  British  thermal  unit 
or  Btu. 

In  as  much  as  the  heat  unit  is  based 
on  water,  obviously  the  specific  heat 
of  water  is  one  or  unity,  and  also  the 
specific  heat  of  any  substance  ex- 
presses its  capacity  to  absorb  heat  as  a 
ratio  or  decimal  with  respect  to  the 
similar  capacity  of  water.  Thus,  the 
specific  heat  of  copper  being  .0928,  it 
holds  less  than  one-tenth  the  heat  that 
water  does  and  the  amount  of  heat 
which  will  raise  one  pound  of  water  one 
degree  Fahrenheit,  1  Btu,  will  raise 
over  10  lbs.  of  copper  one  degree  or  one 
pound  over  10  degrees. 

Some  interesting  specific  heats  are 
found  in  the  following  tabulation,  Btu 
per  pound  per  degree  Fahrenheit: 

Gases 

Air 2377 

Carbon  Dioxide 2025 

Helium   1.25 

Hydrogen  3.409 

O.xygen 2175 

Steam   5  to  .7 

Liquids 

Petroleum 511 

Gasoline   5 

Water   1 .00 

Alcohol 548 

Linseed  Oil 5 

Turpentine 411 

Solids 

Asbestos 195 

Carbon   126 

Concrete 156 

Glass 16 

Ice 465 

Sand    19 

Wood    3  to  .7 

Metals 

Aluminum 226 

Copper    0928 

Gold    0323 

Iron 0297 

Mercury 0333 

Silver    0557 

Zinc 0931 

Nickel 0589 

Tin    0548 

(Page  65,  please) 
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class  tarpaiiliu  on  launch 

Equipped  with  many  "firsts"  which 
make  it  the  world's  safest  and  most 
modern  sport  vessel,  the  recently 
launched  fishing  cruiser  Wego  is  ready 
to  be  turned  over  to  its  owner,  Powel 
Crosley,  Jr.,  of  Cincinnati,  president 
of  the  Crosley  Radio  Corporation  and 
owner  of  the  Cincinnati  Reds. 

Designed  by  John  H.  Wells,  Tnc, 
Xew  York  naval  architects,  and  built 
at  the  yards  of  Julius  Petersen  at  Ny- 
ack,  N.  v.,  the  Wego  is  diesel-powered 
and  has  an  overall  length  of  61  feet,  a 
beam  of  16  feet  and  a  draft  of  four 
feet  two  inches. 

Insulation  Throughout 
Is  Fiberglas 

The  Wego's  hull,  decks,  refrigerated 
spaces,engine  compartment  and  crew's 
quarters  are  all  insulated  with  Fiber- 
glas, a  product  of  the  Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
This  insulation  will  make  the  vessel 
more  comfortable  for  both  summer 
and  winter  cruising  because  of  the  low 
heat  capacity  and  high  heat  resistance 
of  Fiberglas. 

The  lounge  of  the  cruiser  is  very 
comfortable  and  cool  even  though  it  is 
directly  over  the  twin  Kermath  160 
hp  diesel  engines  and  the  Exide  bat- 
teries which  power  the  yacht.  Practi- 
cally no  heat  comes  from  the  engines 
to  either  the  pilot  house,  which  is  aft 


of  them,  or  to  the  staterooms,  galley 
or  lounge. 

The  pilot  house  of  the  Wego  also 
should  be  cool  in  the  hottest  weather 
because  the  roof,  which  covers  the 
main  portion  of  the  aft  section,  is  in- 
sulated with  Fiberglas. 

The  Wego  is  the  first  fishing  cruiser 
to  have  all  its  curtains  made  of  Fiber- 
glas. The  six  large  windows  in  the 
lounge  are  draped  with  a  grey,  scallop 
shell  pattern  and  backed  with  a  dull 
grey,  unpatterned  fabric,  the  two  sewn 
together  so  that  no  further  backing 
material  is  needed.  The  windows  in 
staterooms,  toilet  rooms,  crew's  quar- 
ters and  galley  also  have  Fiberglas 
curtains.  Shower  curtains  throughout 
also  are  of  this  new  fabric  material. 

Fiberglas  Tarpaulin  Is  Important 
Innovation 

The  light  tan  Fiberglas  tarpaulin, 
which  covers  the  utility  launch,  is  the 
first  use  of  this  new  material  as  a  ten- 
der cover.  It  fits  tightly  over  the  power 
boat  and  is  so  divided  that  it  can  be 
removed  quickly  and  replaced  just  as 
quickly.  The  material  is  lighter  in 
weight  than  canvas  and  shines  brightly 
in  the  sun. 

The  launch  cover  was  made  by 
William  Fuller,  Inc.,  City  Island,  New 
York  City,  from  material  coated  by 
the  Columbus  Coated  Fabrics  Com- 


Close-tip  of  Fiberglas  tarpaulin 

pany,  Columbus,  Ohio.  About  1 5  yards 
of  Fiberglas  cloth  was  necessary  for 
the  tarpaulin. 

The  new  Fiberglas  material  also  has 
been  used  in  much  of  the  electrical 
equipment  on  the  Wego.  The  Crosley 
refrigerator  in  the  galley  is  Fiberglas 
insulated  as  are  the  range  and  water 
heater. 

Under^vater  Exhaust  Gives 
Complete  Silencing 

The  INIcLachlan  underwater  exhaust 
system  on  the  Wego  provides  complete 
e.xhaust  silencing  and  an  effective 
means  of  exhaust  gas  disposal.  This 
virtually  eliminates  the  annoyances 
and  discomforts  generally  experienced 
in  small  vessels  powered  by  heavy  oil 
engines. 

The  photoelectric  pilot  makes  pos- 
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sible  automatic  steering  and  eliminates 
drudgery  at  the  wheel.  When  visibility 
is  poor,  this  pilot  is  declared  to  pro- 
vide exacting  "on  course",  travel  and 
does  a  better  job  of  steering  than  an 
expert  can  do  by  hand.  This  device  is 
distributed  in  the  East  by  Smith- 
Meeker  Engineering  Company,  New 
York. 

The  Kermath  diesel  engines  have 
Upton  reverse  and  reduction  gear.  A 
closed  cooling  system  enables  the  en- 
gines to  work  at  maximum  efficiency 
all  the  time.  The  Upton  gear  is  a  con- 
stant mesh  transmission.  A  100  per 
cent  reverse  and  a  positive  neutral  are 


features  of  this  gear.  Bendix  controls 
from  the  bridge  allow  for  fool-proof 
one-man  operation. 

The  Wego's  cruising  speed  will  be 
14  mph.  Its  fuel  capacity  is  ample  at 
the  cruising  speed  for  a  radius  of  750 
miles.  The  power  for  the  electpic„.aux- 
iliaries  is  supplied  by  a  3  kw  Universal 
generator,  with  an  oversize  750-watt 
generator  on  each  main  engine.  The 
hot  water  heat  to  all  cabins,  as  well  as 
for  galley  and  lavatories,  is  supplied 
by  a  three-way  system  deriving  its 
heat  from  the  main  engine  and  auxil- 
iary exhausts,  as  well  as  from  an  inde- 
pendent hot  water  heater. 


STEADY  AS  YOU  GO! 

(Continued  from  page  61) 


used  in  handling  cased  and  packaged 
cargo  or  cargo  in  sacks.  When  the  plat- 
form is  fitted  with  skids,  and  used  in 
connection  with  lift  trucks,  these  slings 
form  the  most  economical  means  yet 
devised  for  handling  mixed  cargoes 
into  and  out  of  holds  and  on  docks. 

Slings  of  special  types  for  special 
purposes  have  been  devised  and  made 
up  specially  by  smart  seamen  ever 
since  man  first  began  to  use  rope 
aboard  ship.  One  such  is  the  bosun's 
chair.  Another  is  the  familiar  par- 
buckle for  rolling  casks  or  spars  up  a 
steep  incline. 

Another  very  useful  one-man  sling  is 
known  as  the  French  bowline.  It  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  and  is  thus  de- 


Deck  Officers'  Licenses  for  May 

PORTLAND 
Name  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

G.  R.  Roshcaln,  Master SS  &  MS,  any  GT   RG 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

C.  Heil,  Master SS,  any  GT  RG 

E.  C.  Miller,  Master SS,  any  GT  RG 

K.  I.  Davis,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  RG 

A.  C.  Erickson,  2nd  Mate.  .   SS,  any  GT  RG 

M.  B.  Smith,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

E.  N.  Webster,  2nd  Mate.  .  .SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  W.  Daly,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

W.  G.  Mehl,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

A.  W.  Hunter,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

K.  M.  Westdyke,  3dMate.  .  .SS,  any  GT  O 

F.  J.  Peterson,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

R.   I.  Clayton,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  W.  Owens,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

B.  Schloenleber,  3d  Mate.  .  .SS,  any  GT  O 
J.  A.  Cleborne,  3d  Mate.  .  .   SS,  any  GT  O 

H.  A.  Flood,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

J.  P.  Anderson,  3d  Mate.  .  .  .SS,  any  GT  O 

SAN  PEDRO 

F.  R.  Brizius,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

SEATTLE 

W.  W.  Henshaw,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

A.  R.  Akesson,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  D.  Penny,  2d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

C.  O.  Bouse,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations :   SS   is   steamship ;   MS   is  motor- 
SJliP  ?  GT  'S  gross  tonnage ;  O  is  original  license  ; 

RG  IS  raise  of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for 
ocean  service. 


scribed  by  Felix  Riesenberg  in  his 
"Seamanship  Studies  for  Young  Offi- 
cers," a  series  of  lessons  prepared  for 
the  United  States  Maritime  Service: 
"This  bowline  is  formed  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  regular  bowline  except 
that  the  end  (D  see  illustration)  in- 
stead of  going  about  the  standing  part 
(E)  at  once  is  given  a  round  turn  about 
the  bight  of  the  gooseneck  (A)  and 
then  the  knot  is  finished  off  as  before. 
"This  leaves  two  loops  that  are 
loosely  connected  through  the  goose- 
neck. These  loops  are  made  so  that  a 
man  can  sit  in  one  (B)  while  the  other 
(C)  goes  under  his  armpits,  the  knot 
being  at  his  breast.  The  weight  of  the 
man  pulls  the  armpit  loop  taut.  He  is 
safe  against  falling  out  and  is  held  up- 
right, even  if  unconscious." 


PROBLEMS  ANSWERED 

(Continued  from  page  63) 

Note  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  lightest  gases  known,  hydrogen 
and  helium,  nothing  has  as  high  a  spe- 
cific heat  as  water.  Thus,  water  is  a 
very  effective  cooling  agent.  A  tank 
full  of  water  at  a  given  temperature 
will  contain  more  heat  than  any  other 
substance,  weight  for  weight,  except 
hydrogen  and  helium.  There  is  a  great 
deal  more  heat  in  the  water  in  a  boiler 
than  in  the  steam  in  the  boiler  because 
of  both  the  greater  weight  and  greater 
specific  heat.  It  takes  much  less  heat  to 
warm  up  ice  than  it  does  water.  Thus, 
we  have  a  real  meaning  to  the  often 
used  expression  "heat  content."  This 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  term 
"heat  equivalent,"  used  in  connection 


The  French  bowline 


with  fuels  where  it  is  used  to  indicate 
the  amount  of  heat  in  Btu  released  by 
a  pound  of  fuel  undergoing  combus- 
tion. Thus,  the  specific  heat  of  petro- 
leum is  .511,  i.e.,  a  little  more  than  ^ 
of  a  Btu  is  required  to  raise  one  pound 
one  degree  F.  But,  if  oxygen  is  added 
and  ignition  temperature  reached,  a 
pound  of  petroleum  will  release  18,600 
Btu.  Its  specific  heat  is  .511,  its  heat 
equivalent  is  18,600  Btu. 

Our  next  article  will  continue  with 
the  characteristic  of  heat. 


Engineers'  Licenses  for  May 

PORTLAND 

Name  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

F.  C.  West,  1st  Asst MS,  any  GT  O 

W.  G.  Trueman,  Chief MS,  750  GT  O 

2nd  Asst.  .MS,  any  GT  O 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

R.  Barker,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  G.  North,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  Sosa,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

W.  N.  Hornberger,  Chief.  .  .SS,  any  GT  RG 

G.  Weismiller,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  A.  Erner,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

H.  C.  Cox,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

D.  R.  Malone,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

F.  G.  Klein,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

M.  F.  Barwald,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

G.  Thompson,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

W.  N.  Kahalekai,  2nd  Asst..SS,  any  GT  O 

J.  O.  Tracy,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

I.  B.  Weil,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

K.  G.  Soderlund,  2nd  Asst..   SS,  any  GT  RG 

H.  A.  Merrill,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

I.  W.  Richards,  2nd  Asst. .  .   SS,  any  GT  RG 

F.  ,1.  Walton,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

B.  Bootes,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

W.  C.  Folden,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

A.  E.  Max  Gilgan,  3d  Asst..SS.  any  GT  O 

G.  B.  Fernandez,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

L.  Rasmussen,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

C.  Shore,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

M.    Gonsalves,   Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

G.  C.  Martin,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

L.  G.  Steven,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

C.  Owens,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

H.  E.  Morgan,  1st  Asst MS,  any  GT  O 

SAN  PEDRO 

W.  A.  Stephensen,  2nd  Asst.  SS,  any  GT  "      RG 

E.  M.  Zeller,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

H.  L.  Sells,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

SEATTLE 

A.  A.  Carlson,  2nd  Asst SS.  any  GT  RG 

R.  L.  Prentice,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

J.  K.  McDonald,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

C.  E.  Lanktree,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

J.  P.  McGinnis,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

J.   E.   Sullivan,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

F.  G.  Clark,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

J.  W.  Bean,  Chief .....MS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations  :   SS   is   steamship ;   MS   is  motpr- 
ship  ;  GT  is  gross  tonnage;  O  is  original  license; 

RG  IS  raise  of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for 
ocean  service. 
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I'nloading  heavy  packages  of  sheet 
steel  and  tin  plate  from  ship's  hold  to 
pier  and  then  into  the  pier  shed  became 
an  easy  matter  through  the  use  of  Yale 
Center  Control  Electric  Fork  Trucks, 
recently  placed  in  operation  at  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  by  the  As- 
sociated Banning  Company. 

The  job,  illustrated  herewith,  con- 
sisted of  unloading  tons  of  BethColite 
Tin  Plate  from  the  Calmar  liner  Oak- 
mar  at  Pier  48A.  First,  the  Yale  Truck 
is  slung  into  the  ship's  hold,  followed 
by  the  battery  and  counterweight, 
which  had  been  removed  to  keep  the 
total  load  within  the  capacity  of  the 
ship's  sling. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  battery  and 
counterweight  having  been  replaced, 
operations  begin.  The  truck,  operating 
in  the  cramped  quarters  of  the  hold, 
maneuvers  the  packages,  two  at  a  time, 
to  the  center  of  the  hold,  where  they 
are  picked  up  by  the  ship's  sling  and 
hoisted  to  waiting  trailers  on  the  plat- 
form. .A  tractor  hauls  them  into  the 
warehouse,  where  they  are  unloaded  by 
another  fork  truck,  freeing  the  trailers 
to  repeat  the  cycle. 

The  job  works  with  clock-like  preci- 
sion, and  in  a  very  short  time  the  huge 
stacks  of  tin  plate  packages  in  the 
warehouse  indicate  that  the  ship's  hold 
is  about  empty  of  its  heavy  cargo. 

This  3 -ton  capacity  Yale  Fork 
Truck  is  one  of  three  recentl}-  pur- 
chased by  the  Associated  Banning 
Company  for  unloading  sheet  steel  and 
tin  plate  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  ports.  In  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  region,  the  truck  usually  is  left  on 
board  ship  while  it  discharges  cargo  at 
the  various  ports. 

•A  feature  of  this  truck  is  the  center 
control.  The  placing  of  the  operator  in 
the  middle  of  the  chassis  frame  gives 
him  a  safe  and  protected  position  with 
perfect  visibility  in  all  directions.  The 
increased  wheel  base  provides  im- 
proved load  distribution,  and  the  short 
overall  length  of  the  truck  makes  pos- 
sible operation  at  right  angles  in  the 
narrowest  aisles,  adding  to  the  speed 
and  flexibility,  and  making  this  unit 
invaluable  in  storage  and  warehouse 
use.  The  trucks  give  continuous  service 
by  the  use  of  spare  batteries. 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mnKiPG 


LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


Commission  Takes  Bids 
On  Tugs  and  Coasters 

The  Maritime  Commisison  has 
asked  for  bids  on  two  types  of  harbor 
tugs  and  one  type  of  small  cargo  vessel 
known  as  a  coaster. 

One  type  of  harbor  tug  will  be 
powered  by  coal-burning  compound 
steam  reciprocating  engines  and  will 
have  approximately  1000  horsepower. 
With  an  overall  length  of  109  feet  and 
beam  of  27  feet,  it  will  have  a  single 
screw. 

The  other  harbor  tug  design  pro- 
vides for  diesel  electric  propulsion  with 
one  or  two  generators  driving  through 
a  single  screw.  Oil  burning,  it  will  have 
an  overall  length  of  105  feet  and  a 
beam  of  25  feet.  This  design  will  vary 
from  the  customary  tug  design  used  in 
this  country  in  that  its  towing  bitts 
and  towing  machine  will  be  located 
closer  to  midship  than  is  the  customary 
commercial  practice.  It  is  felt  this  will 
give  increased  maneuverability  while 
handling  a  tow. 

The  coaster  will  be  a  small  freight 
ship  of  about  2800  tons  deadweight 
with  a  speed  of  approximately  10^ 


Coast  Guard 

Opens  Bids  on  Cutters 

Bids  were  opened  at  Coast  Guard 
Headquarters  on  June  20,  for  the  con- 
struction of  from  one  to  ten  73  foot 
cutters.  These  cutters  will  be  of  the 
same  class  as  the  Oleander  which  was 
recently  launched  at  Jeffersonville, 
Indiana. 


knots.  It  will  be  258  feet,  nine  inches 
overall,  beam  of  42  feet,  one  inch  and 
draft  of  17  feet,  11  inches.  It  will  be 
coal-burning  with  reciprocating  steam 
engines  and  single  screw  propulsion. 
The  dimensions  of  the  coaster  will 
permit  it  to  pass  through  the  Welland 
Canal. 

Contractors  may  bid  on  from  one  to 
six  tugs,  but  not  more  than  six  tugs 
will  be  awarded  to  a  single  yard  or 
plant.  Contractors  may  bid  on  from 
one  to  nine  coasters,  but  not  more  than 
nine  coasters  will  be  awarded  to  one 
yard  or  plant. 

The  Commission  expects  to  receive 
bids  on  these  vessels  from  a  number 
of  yards  which  do  not  have  facilities 
for  building  the  large  vessels  of  its 
regular  and  emergency  programs.  The 
expected  bidders  are  located  on  all 
three  coasts,  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
on  some  of  the  larger  rivers. 

Bids  will  be  received  until  12  noon, 
July  8,  1941,  and  will  be  opened  at 
12:15  p.  m.  E.S.T.  the  same  day  in 
Room  7856,  Department  of  Commerce 
Building,  Washington. 


The  apparent  low  bid  was  made  by 
the  Missouri  \'alley  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.. 
of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  with  a  fixed 
price  of  $64,450  for  each  of  four 
cutters.  The  low  bid  on  from  5  to  10 
cutters  was  made  by  the  St.  Louis 
Shipbuilding   and   Steel   Co.,   of   St. 


Louis,  Missouri  with  fixed  prices  of 
$83,000  for  each  of  five  cutters,  $82,- 
300  for  each  of  six  cutters,  $81,800  for 
each  of  seven  cutters,  $81 ,300  for  each 
of  eight  cutters,  $81,000  for  each  of 
nine  cutters,  and  $80,800  for  each  of 
ten  cutters. 

In  all,  eight  companies  submitted 
bids,  the  others  being:  Petersen  & 
Hacker,  Ltd.,  Blair,  Nebraska;  Gray's 
Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Galveston,  Texas; 
Port  Houston  Iron  Works,  Houston, 
Texas;  Madison  IVIarine  Ways,  Madi- 
son, Indiana;  M.  L.  Gilbert,  Jackson- 
ville, Florida;  and  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Most  of  the  companies  submitted  both 
fixed  price  and  adjusted  price  bids. 

The  cutters  will  be  twin  screw  steel 
vessels,  73  feet  in  length,  with  a  dis- 
placement of  78  tons,  and  engines  of 
300  shaft  horsepower.  They  will  be 
specially  constructed  for  maintaining 
navigational  aids  and  for  performing 
emergency  duties  in  time  of  flood  on 
the  Western  rivers. 

Recent  Launchings 

The  SS  Alcoa  Pennant,  a  C-1  cargo 
vessel  of  9290  deadweight  tons,  was 
launched  June  26  at  the  yard  of  the 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  The  sponsor  was 
Miss  Carol  M.  Steinle,  daughter  of  F. 
P.  Steinle  of  the  Los  Angeles  staff, 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  op- 
erator of  the  ship.  (Full  description 
and  pictures  on  page  34  this  issue.) 

The  SS  Extavia,  a  modified  design 
of  a  C-2  cargo  vessel  of  7550  dead- 
weight tons,  was  launched  June  28  at 
the  yard   of  the   Bath   Iron  Works, 
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Bath.  Maine.  Sponsors  were  Mrs.  Le- 
land  S.  Andrews  and  Miss  Maureen 
Elinore  Andrews,  wife  and  daughter  of 
the  operating  manager  of  American 
Export  Lines,  Inc..  operator  of  the 
ship. 

The  SS  President  Polk,  a  C-3  pas- 
senger-cargo vessel  of  9937  dead- 
weight tons,  was  launched  June  28  at 
the  >ard  of  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company, 
(Page  69,  please) 

Built,  Building  and  Ordered 

May  31,  1941 
Long-Range  Program 

Passenger    1 

C-1  Cargo 52 

C-2  Cargo 82 

C-3  Cargo 77 

C-3  Passenger  and  cargo 18 

Cargo  ships  (special) 18 

Passenger  &  cargo  ships  (special)  6 

Tankers 23 

Army  transports 2 

Navy  transports 2 

Seaplane  tender 1 

Destroyer  tender 1 

Subtotal 283 

Emergency  Program 

January,  1941 

EC-2  Cargo .200 

Subtotal 200 

Defense  Aid  Program 
April,  1941 

EC-2  Cargo 112 

C-1  Cargo 10 

C-2  Cargo 22 

C-3  Cargo 6 

Tankers 72 

Subtotal 222 

Grand  Total 705 

Other  Merchant  Ship  Production 

British  Government 60 

Private  Account 86 

Total  Merchant  Ships,  Built, 

Building  or  Ordered 851 

Deliveries  to  :\Iay  30,  1941 86 

Total  building  or  ordered  in  the 
United  States 765 


c-1      c-2 

C-3 

Tankers 

EC-2 

Others 

^•oU] 

Atlantic  Coast 

62 

U 

62 

American  Shipbuilding  By  Types  and  Yards  at  a  Glance 


SHIPYAKJS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES   BUILDING  OCEAN-GOING  VESSELS  FOR  THF  [ilARITIVE  COVKISSION 
SHOWING  NUV3EB  AND  TYPE  OF  SHIPS  PUILT,    BUILDING  OR  UNDER  ORDER  IN  EACH  YARD 


ftith  Iror.  Works 
Bath,  Kaine 

"Betlilehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc. 
Bal  tL-iiore,  ("arvland 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Fore  River  Plnnt 
Quincy,  Massachusetts 

Bethlehem  Sieel  Co. ,  United  Plant 
Statcn  Island,  New  York 

Bethlehem  Steel  Cc,  Sparrows   Point 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Federal  Shipbuilding  6  Dry  Dock  Co. 
Kearny,  New  Jersey 

Newport  Nev;s  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 
Newport  Ileus,  Virginia 

•North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Wilmington,   North  Carolina 

Pusey  &  Jones  Corp. 
Wilr.ii  nf;ton ,  Delavjare 

South  Portland  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
South  Portland,  Maine 

Sun  Shipbuilding?  4  Dry  Dock  Co. 
Chester,    Pennsylvania 

Atlantic  Co«st  Tctal 


■«;*  ^A 


Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Mobile,  Alabama 


•Houston  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Houston,  Texas 


Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi 


•Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Pennsylvania  Shipyards, Inc. 
Beaumont,  Texas 


Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc. 
Tampa,  Florida 


Gulf  Coast  Total 


Pacific  Cojst 
5 


Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Union  Plant 
San  Francisco,  California 

•California  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Consolidated  Steel  Corp.  (Craig  Yard) 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Woore  Dry  Dock  Co, 

Sail  Francisco,  California 

^Oregon  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Portland,  Oregon 

•Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
Richmond,  California 

Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
Seattle,  Washington 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 
S«n  Francisco,  California 


Pacific  Coast  Total 
Grand  Total 
•Sites  of  existing  shipbuildin?  organizations  established  for  huildin;;  tr.ergency  vessels. 


C-1      C-2      C-3    Tankers   EC-2   Others   Total 


Gulf  Coast 


13 

13 

37 

37 

21 

25 

25 

12 

8 

12        8      21      0     75      0      116 


55 

55 

8 

21 

4 

43 
24 

2 

10 
25 
43 
24 

5 

34 

2 

41 

5 

21 

2 

23 

23 

?1 

59 

0 

12Z 

6 

231 

62 

104 

101 

95 

312 

31 

705 
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Hawaiian  Shipper  ready  for  launching  at  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  (3  Dry  Dock  Co.  yard,  Kearny,  New  Jersey 


"NIKELADIUM 
Steel 
FLANGED     FITTINGS 

Monufoctured  to  A.S.A.  Stondords  B16E— 1939 
Steel  Specif icotion  ASTM  A157-C1 

Manufactured  of  Carbon  Moly  Steel  with  tensile  strength  of  90,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  Tested  to  three  times  the  stated  working  pressure 
— metal  thickness  from  %"  to  '/a"  over  specifications. 

NIKELADIUM  ALLOY  Steel  Flanged  Fittings  arc 
made  to  meet  A. P. I.,  Marine,  Steam  and  various 
other  standards.  Fittings  made  to  order  in  ASTM 
A157-C11  or  Corrosion  Resistant  Steels. 

Christmas  Tree  Fittings,  Return  Headers  and  Re- 
turn Bends  made  in  any  analyses. 

SPECIFY  NIKELADIUM 
AND  GET  THE  BEST 
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2444  SO.  ALAMEDA  STREET 
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Newport  News,  Virginia.  The  sponsor 
was  ]Miss  Patricia  Kennedy,  daughter 
of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  former  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
and  former  chairman  of  the  United 
States  ^Maritime  Commission.  The  ship 
will  be  operated  by  the  American  Pres- 
ident Lines. 

The  SS  African  Comet,  a  C-3  pas- 
senger-cargo vessel  of  10,230  dead- 
weight tons,  was  launched  June  28  at 
the  yard  of  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Pascagoula,  Mississippi. 
The  sponsor  was  Miss  Mary  Maud 
Farrell,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  J.  Far- 
rell,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
American  South  African  Line,  which 
will  operate  the  ship,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  James  A.  Farrell. 

These  ships  brought  to  119  the  num- 
ber launched  in  the  Commission's  500- 
ship,  long-range  program,  of  which  93 
have  been  delivered  to  date. 

Designated  EC-2 

Official  designation  of  the  312  emer- 
gency program  ships,  being  built  for 
the  Maritime  Commission  as  part  of 


the  National  Defense  and  Aid-to-Brit- 
ain  effort,  as  the  EC-2  tj^De,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Commission.  Those 
which  are  to  be  operated  under  the 
American  flag  will  be  known,  the  Com- 
mission stated,  as  the  "Liberty  Fleet." 

The  designation  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  ships  are  specially  de- 
signed for  rapid  emergency  construc- 
tion, and  are  cargo  vessels  in  the  class 
between  400  and  450  feet  long. 

The  first  emergency  program  called 
for  the  construction  of  200  of  these 
ships  and  112  more  are  under  contract 
as  part  of  tlie  President's  order  for  212 
vessels  of  various  types  to  be  con- 
structed for  transfer  to  Great  Britain 
under  the  loan  provisions  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act. 

Pennsylvania  Shipyard 
Launches  Cape  Hatteras 

Cape  Hatteras,  a  cargo  motorship  of 
5028  gross  tons  was  launched  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  June  14,  at  the  yards 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Beaumont.  Texas. 


The  sponsor  was  Mrs.  Daniel  S. 
Brierley,  wife  of  the  director  of  the 
Maritime  Commission's  Division  of 
Maintenance  and  Repairs.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brierley,  with  their  13-year-old 
daughter  Honora  Anne  Brierley,  flew 
down  from  Washington  to  attend  the 
launching. 

Cape  Hatteras  is  a  C-1  type  cargo 
vessel  designed  by  the  Commission's 
Technical  Division,  of  which  62  have 
been  ordered.  It  is  the  113th  ship 
launched  of  which  91  have  been  de- 
livered to  date  in  the  500-ship  long- 
range  program  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission. 

Deaerators  For 
Sinclair  Tankers 

Each  of  the  Sinclair  Refining  Com- 
pany's six  new  tankers  being  built  by 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  will  be 
equipped  with  a  Cochrane  marine  de- 
aerator  of  atomizing  design. 

Four  of  these  units  will  have  a  maxi- 
mum deaerating  capacity  of  60.000 
lbs.  per  hour,  taking   boiler   feed  at 
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ITS'"  F.  Two  other  units  are  of  80.000 
lbs.  per  hour  capacity. 

The  design  of  the  Cochrane  marine 
deaeralor  permits  the  use  of  shells  of 
various  shapes  to  meet  exacting  space 
restrictions.  There  are  the  additional 
advantages  that  great  flexibility  in  ar- 


Bethlehem 

Launches  S.  S.  Robin  Sherwood 

Another  new  American  vessel  for  the 
South  African  trade  was  launched  at 
the  Sparrows  Point  Yard  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  Shipbuilding  Division, 
Saturday,  May  17,  at  12  noon. 

The  keel  for  this  ship  was  laid  on 
October  10.  1940,  she  being  one  of  six 
vessels  under  construction  at  this  yard 
for  the  Robin  Line  of  Seas  Shipping 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  The 
new  hull  was  christened  Robin  Sher- 
wood by  Mrs.  Frank  Y.  Barns  of  Mt. 
Kisco,  New  York,  wife  of  the  secretary 
and  attorney  for  Seas  Shipping  Co. 

Robin  Sherwood  will  have  a  dead- 
weight capacitx'  of  about  9700  tons,  a 
displacement  of  15,084  tons,  and  a 
cargo  space  of  about  600,000  cubic 
feet,  of  which  16,800  cubic  feet  is  re- 


rangement  of  accessory  equipment 
and  wide  latitude  in  location  of  open- 
ings are  afforded.  The  principle  of  de- 
aeration  by  atomization  was  developed 
expressly  for  shipboard  use  and  in- 
sures removal  of  dissolved  oxygen  re- 
gardless of  roll,  pitch  or  list  of  the  ship. 


The    good    steamer    Robin    Sherwood    slides 
dotcn  the  ivays  at  Sparrow's  Point 


frigerated.  Her  principal  dimensions 
are  as  follows: 

Length  overall 479'8" 

Length  between  perpendiculars.  .450' 

Beam    66' 

Depth 43' 

Depth  to  second  deck 34' 

Draft  loaded   27' 

Sustained  sea  speed 15j/2  knots 

Especially  designed  for  the  South 
African  trade  by  George  Sharp,  naval 
architect,  she  is  of  the  shelter  deck 
type  with  a  raised  forecastle,  and  has 
four  decks  in  No.  1  hatch;  three  decks 
in  No.  2,  No.  3  and  No.  4;  and  two 
decks  in  No.  5. 

Hatch  No.  1  is  20'  x  20'.  All  other 
hatches  are  24'  x  36'.  All  hatches  are 
quadruple  rigged,  except  No.  1  and 
No.  5  which  are  double  rigged. 

There  are  sixteen  5 -ton  booms,  a 
30-ton  heavy-lift  boom  at  No.  3  hatch 
and  a  10-ton  boom  at  No.  5.  The  45 
hp  electric  winches  are  all  on  raised 
platforms  to  increase  the  operator's 
vision  and  efficiency. 

All  ventilation  throughout  the  ship 
is  mechanical,  with  a  three-minute 
change  of  air  in  living  quarters  and  a 
five-minute  change  in  cargo  spaces. 
Coupled  to  the  mechanical  ventilation 
is  a  Cargocaire  system.  This  new  sys- 
tem dehydrates  the  air  circulated  in 
the  holds  and  thus  prevents  moisture 
damage  to  cargo. 

All  holds,  cargo  compartments,  as 
well  as  decks,  are  completely  free  of 
pipes,  leads  and  stanchions,  except  the 
main  stanchion  amidships  at  the  fore 
and  after  ends  of  each  hatch.  Holds, 
masts  and  kingposts  are  fitted  with 
permanent  lighting  fixtures  to  facili- 
tate handling  of  cargo  at  night. 

There  are  four  Carrier-equipped  re- 


frigerator compartments,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  4200  cu.  ft.  These  spaces 
can  be  maintained  at  any  temperature 
between  5"  and  50"  F.  " 

The  propulsion  machinery  consists 
of  a  Bethlehem  cross-compound  tur- 
bine of  6300  shaft  horsepower  driving 
through  General  Electric  double-re- 
duction gears,  a  single  four-blade  pro- 
peller at  85  rpm.  The  two  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  water  tube  boilers,  burning  oil 
under  a  forced  draft  with  Bailey  com- 
bustion control,  will  supply  steam  at 
450  lbs.  per  square  inch  pressure  and 
a  temperature  of  750°  F.  Electric  cur- 
rent will  be  supplied  by  two  300  kw 
General  Electric  turbo  generators, 
with  a  10  kw  Hill-Westinghouse  unit 
supplying  power  in  emergencies.  The 
vessel  can  either  be  steered  manually 
or  by  Sperry  automatic  steering  device. 
The  rudder  is  of  the  contraguide,  un- 
balanced type  which  minimizes  resis- 
tance and  increases  the  speed  of  the 
vessel. 

The  navigation  equipment  includes 
a  Sperry  Gyro  compass,  regular  mag- 
netic compasses,  electric  fathometer, 
electric  course  recorder,  rudder  angle 
indicator  and  revolution  counter. 

The  Mackay  radio  equipment  in- 
cludes a  long-wave,  a  short-wave  and 
an  auxiliary  transmitter,  an  all-wave 
length  receiver,  a  radio  direction  finder 
and  an  auto  alarm  for  receiving  SOS 
messages  when  the  operator  is  not  on 
watch.  In  case  of  emergency,  the 
power  for  operating  the  radio  equip- 
ment, which  is  normally  furnished  by 
the  main  generators,  can  be  supplied 
by  emergency  batteries. 

This  vessel  is  equipjied  with  two  28- 
foot  lifeboats,  each  of  which  is  large 
enough  to  carry  60  persons  and  is  fitted 
with  Fleming  hand-propelling  gear 
which  does  away  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned rowing  with  oars. 

Modern  and  comfortable  quarters, 
conforming  to  the  latest  requirements 
and  practice,  have  been  provided  for 
the  fifteen  officers  and  twenty-seven 
crew  members. 

Accommodations  are  provided  for 
twelve  passengers  in  duj^licate  groups 
of  two  double  and  two  single  rooms, 
all  with  baths,  clustered  about  a  pair 
of  spacious  enclosed  verandas  looking 
out  upon  the  sea.  The  veranda  arrange- 
ment, which  was  originated  by  Mr. 
Sharp,  makes  every  stateroom  an  out- 
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Machinery,  Hull 
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Two  Dry  Docks 
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FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 
Telephone  ALameda  8585 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING 
and  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


side  room  and  provides  a  means  of 
cross  ventilation,  which  is  especially 
appreciated  on  tropical  runs.  Separat- 
ing the  verendas  amidships  is  a  spa- 
cious dining  saloon,  its  ceiling  three 
feet  above  the  boat  deck  level ;  an  in- 
novation providing  additional  light 
and  ventilation  from  above. 

Upon  completion,  the  Robin  Sher- 
wood will  be  operated  in  the  Robin 
Line's  regular  service  between  the 
American  ports  of  New  York  and  Bal- 
timore, and  the  South  and  East  Afri- 

Upper  Air 

Soundings  Aboard  Ship 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  American  Export 
Lines  has  agreed  to  equip  each  of  its 
transatlantic  passenger  vessels  with 
radio  sonde  equipment  to  facilitate  the 
taking  of  upper  air  soundings  over  the 
Atlantic. 

Radio  sonde  equipment  consists  of 
automatic  recording  and  transmitting 
apparatus   and   certain   other   instru- 


can  ports  in  the  Cape  Town-Mombasa 
range.  The  speed  of  the  new  vessel  is 
such  that  they  will  turn  around  once 
every  three  months,  whereas  the  older 
vessels  presently  engaged  in  this  trade 
require  four  to  five  and  a  half  months 
to  complete  the  round  trip. 

A  complete  illustrated  description 
of  Robin  Locksley,  first  of  these  six 
Robin  Line  ships  to  be  delivered,  was 
published  in  the  May  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review. 


ments  that  are  carried  aloft  by  helium- 
inflated  balloons.  Special  receivers  in- 
stalled aboard  the  ships  automatically 
receive  and  record  instrument  read- 
ings transmitted  in  code  from  the 
sonde  as  it  a.scends  to  various  altitudes. 
The  steamship  company  has  agreed 
to  make  the  nece.ssary  deck  installa- 
tions at  its  own  expense  and  to  trans- 
mit the  weather  soundings  to  the  V .  S. 


Weather  Bureau  for  use  in  analyzing 
and  forecasting  weather  over  the  main- 
land, as  well  as  over  the  ocean. 

This  new  equipment  will  be  oper- 
ated by  American  Export  Line's  mete- 
orologists, who  have  been  permanently 
assigned  since  last  October  to  make 
each  crossing  on  the  company's  passen- 
ger vessels. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  first  time  that 
radio  sonde  equipment  has  been  in- 
stalled on  United  States  merchant 
vessels. 
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ican  yards  for  the  British  Purchasing 
Commission — that  is,  under  direct 
order  by  the  British  government. 
Fourteen  ways  have  been  set  up  to 
build  these  ships,  which  differ  from 
the  EC-2  in  that  they  will  have  steam 
supplied  by  three  coal-burning  Scotch 
boilers,  instead  of  two  oil-fired,  water 
tube  boilers,  the  desirability  of  this 
boiler  equipment  at  this  time  in  ships 
operating  for  the  British  being  quite 
obvious. 

The  Commission's  regular  long- 
range  program  has  also  been  stepped 
up  so  that  its  production  is  ahead  of 
the  originally-planned  schedules.  In 
fact.  26  new  ways  are  being  contracted 
at  this  time  to  build  these  modern- 
type,  high-speed  ships,  making  a  total 
of  96  ways  in  United  States  yards  to 
be  utilized  for  that  program. 

Agreements  have  been  reached  re- 
cently with  those  yards  to  construct 
195  new  vessels  of  these  standard  types 
of  which  53  will  be  C-3's,  46  C-2's,  24 
C-l's  and  12  oil  tankers.  These  are  in 
addition  to  the  1 74  ships  of  these  types 
already  under  contract,  many  of  which 
are  now  partially  completed. 

Very  shortly  there  will  be  in  full 
capacity  operation  building  merchant 
ships  in  the  United  States  a  total  of  29 
yards  with  186  ways.  That  is  virtually 
a  four-fold  increase  in  four  years. 

There  are  now  building  in  those 
yards,  or  committed  for,  741  merchant 
vessels  with  a  total  deadweight  carry- 
ing capacity  of  more  than  8.000.000 
tons.  Production  of  1,250,000  tons  is 
expected  in  1941,  in  1942  about  3,- 
000.000  tons,  and  in  1943,  with  other 
ships  to  be  ordered,  production  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  estimated  will  hit 
the  5,000,000-ton  mark. 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
immediate   construction   effort  —  the 


building  of  the  312  emergency  ships, 
the  195  added  ships  in  the  long-range 
program  and  the  60  British  emergency 
ships — may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  the  hull  steel  requirements  will 
be  1,670,000  tons.  The  requirements 
for  these  ships  now  building,  other 
than  those  just  mentioned,  are  515,- 
000  tons,  making  the  total  hull  steel  to 
be  used  reach  a  figure  of  2,180.000 
tons. 


That  is  a  somewhat  sketchy  picture 
of  the  shipbuilding  phase  of  our  na- 
tion's defense  and  aid  to  the  democ- 
racies program — the  "all-out  effort" 
for  which  President  Roosevelt  has 
called,  so  far  as  the  shipbuilders  and 
the  Maritime  Commission  are  con- 
cerned. We  are  confident  that  it  will 
be  a  vital  factor  in  restoration  of  dem- 
ocratic security  in  the  world — a  vic- 
tory for  the  free  peoples  of  nations 
which  will  not  tolerate  aggression. 

Excerpts  from  an  address  before  the  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers,  Washington,  D.C.,  June  16,  J941. 
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Boiler  Works  of  Seattle,  and  supplies 
steam  for  heating  and  galley  purposes. 
The  fuel  is  also  preheated  by  steam 
from  the  waste  heat  boiler.  There  is 
also  a  small  Arco  boiler  as  a  standby 
for  emergency  purposes.  Propulsion 
power  from  the  main  engines  is  applied 
through  steel  shafts  to  special  4-bladed 
Coolidge  propellers  with  9'  11"  dia- 
meter by  8'  pitch  for  the  Willapa,  and 
9'  1 1"  diameter  by  7'  6"  pitch  for  the 
Enetai. 

The  auxiliary  generating  motor  is 


a  6-DF-17  Busch-Sulzer  with  13" 
bore  and  1 1"  stroke  developing  450  hp 
at  360  rpm  and  operating  two  gener- 
ators from  one  shaft,  one  an  ac  25  kw 
and  one  a  dc  150  kw.  The  generators, 
as  well  as  the  exciter,  were  made  by  the 
Elliott  Co..  Ridgway,  Pennsylvania. 
The  two  generators  were  needed  be- 
cause the  vessel  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  dc  equipment,  including 
the  steering  gear.  Starting  air  for  the 
engines  is  supplied  by  a  compressor 
furnished  by  Busch-Sulzer  and  oper- 
ated by  the  auxiliary  engine.  There  is 
also  installed  a  Rix  standby  compres- 
sor, electrically  operated.  Sharpies 
supplied  the  oil  purifiers.  Fire  protec- 
tion in  the  engine  room  is  Lux  auto- 
matic, furnished  by  Walter  Kidde  & 
Co.  Portable  Foamite  extinguishers, 
together  with  fire  pumps  of  large  ca- 
pacity, protect  the  passenger  and  auto- 
mobile decks. 

Danger  from  electrolysi.s  of  the  steel 
hull  or  of  tubes  in  the  heat  exchangers 
is  prevented  through  an  eliminator 
supplied  by  the  Marine  Electrolysis 
Eliminator  Co.  of  Seattle. 
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ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST   PIPE   FABRICATING   PLANTS  IN  THE  WEST 

Manufacturers:  U.  S.  PIPE  BENDERS       —       Manufacturers  and  Distributors:  PIPE  PRODUCTS 


THE  U.  S.  Pipe  Bending  Co.  is  one  of  the  largest  pipe  fabricating  houses 
on  the  west  coast.  In  the  course  of  our  business  and  ever  since  its  com- 
nnencement,  it  has  employed  and  developed  Its  own  pipe  bending 
machines.  Because  of  the  great  amount  of  experience  in  the  actual  fabri- 
cating work  Itself  which  Is  behind  them,  these  machines  are  made  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  problems  and  requirements  of  competitive  production. 

Rather  than  permit  these  machines  to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  competitors 
In  the  fabricating  lines,  It  has  been  the  policy  in  the  past  to  keep  these  ma- 
chines off  the  market.  However,  the  demand  and  actual  need  for  these 
machines  under  the  present  defense  program  Is  so  great  that  the  com- 
pany Is  reversing  its  stand  and  is  again  supplying  them  to  the  industries 
as  it  did  during  the  last  war. 


INVENTED  AND  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


U.  S.  PIPE  BEMDING  COMPANY 


249  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Telephone 
SUtter  3114 
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cHose,  }.  R.  Eidom,  president  of  the  Bilge  Club;  Tom  Forster, 
Joe  Barry,  the  champion! 


Records  fell  on  Palos  Verdes  June 
21  when  The  Bilge  Club  of  Los  An- 
geles Harbor  took  over  for  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Cruise  of  S.  S.  Good  fellowship. 

Four  hundred  and  forty-four  mem- 
bers and  friends  stormed  the  famous 
terrain  at  Palos  Verdes  Country  Club 
setting  a  new  mark  for  attendance; 
fixing  a  new  high  of  125  for  participa- 
tion in  the  golf;  and  to  make  the  day 
'  repleter  one  of  the  boys  tossed  in  a 
hole-in-one,  with  witnesses. 

President  John  R.  Eidom  of  The 
Bilge  Club  was  general  chairman  for 
the  great  Field  Day  and  Barbecue. 
Officers  in  charge  of  special  events 
were : 


Golf — -Charlie  Houghton 
Baseball — Jim  Buntin 
Tug  of  War — John  Marshall 
Tennis — Remington  Mills 


Winner  of  the  Bethlehem  perpetual 
golf  trophy  was  Joe  (Tubbs)  Barry 
with  a  sensational  card  of  85-20-65; 
Joe  romped  home — if  you  call  a  photo 
finish  with  George  Bankson  a  romp! 
George  shot  80-15-65,  but  Barry  was 
leaving  the  maiden  ranks. 

In  the  Class  B  division  Jack  Martin 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Depart- 
ment hit  the  tape  with  99-35-64.  He 
won  the  Brown  Bros,  perpetual  trophy. 

Jack  Ferlin  took  careful  aim  on  one 
of  the  3-pars  and  arched  the  pellet  into 
the  hole — a  really  amazing  and  skill- 
fully e.xecuted  poke.  Interviewed,  Jack 
said:  '"Twasn't  nothin/ — I  been  prac- 
ticing for  this!" 

There  were  68  players  in  the  Guest 
Flight.  E.  A.  Jackson  won  first  low  net, 
with  Al  McCall  second.  Low  gross 
went  to  Sherman  Kunkel,  Ralph  Ring, 
second.  In  the  Class  B  guest  flight  Joe 
Bagdanovich  was  winner  with  Terry 
Hickman  next  in  line. 

Carl  Hald  annexed  the  Bilge  Club 
Class  A  singles  tennis  title.  Class  A 
doubles  championship  went  to  Gene 
Overton,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners,  and  Fred 
Pique,  secretary-treasurer  of  Keystone 
Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Ed  Marshall  won  the  Class  B  tennis 
singles;  while  Remington  Mills  and 
Benny  Caughlin  captured  the  doubles. 

George  Sutherland  turned  in  a  net  68 


by  Paul  Faulkner 


In  baseball  two  well-chosen  teams 
battled  fiercely  .  .  .  the  "Pelicans"  vs. 
"Gulls."  The  smoothly  drilled  "Gulls" 
marched  in  14  to  1 ,  but  the  loppy  score 
doesn't  convey  the  fight  staged  by  the 
losing  squad.  Winning  pitcher  was 
Howard  Hartry,  and  behind  the  plate 
stood  Ed  Kellenberger,  he  of  Wilming- 
ton Tug  Boat  Company. 

Raffle  Prize  Number  1  (they  sure 
had  lots  of  prizes,  prizes  for  every- 
thing) found  Captain  S.  F.  Heim, 
USN,  Port  Captain  for  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  winning  a  complete  set  of  golf 
irons. 

President  John  Eidom  opened  the 
twilight  meeting  at  the  barbecue  pits, 
with  all  the  boys  gathered  around  rest- 
ing from  the  strenuous  Olympiad, 
thanking  all  the  committeemen  and 
the  membership  for  making  the  day 
the  success  it  was! 


Sam  Capello,  Jack  Logan 


FACING   PAGE: 

eft:  A.  G.  Wilson,  Dan  Dobler,  Walter 
ichards,  Jr.,  Ed  Ryan,  Capt.  Theo.  W. 
eters.  Bud  Merserean,  Ray  Goodspeed. 

Right:  Ray  Sullivan,  Mike  Gavin. 


Billie  Wickersham, 
Ray  Mitchell, 
Charles  Houghton. 


eft:  Bud  Richley,  John  E.  Marshall,  Jim 
raig,  Hampton  Neergaard,  Jim  Biintin, 
illie  Wickersham,  Charlie  Houghton, 
apt.  Theo.  W.  Peters,  Remmy  Mills, 
tck  Malsecd,  J.  R.  Eidom,  Joe  Costello. 

Right:  Ted  Scanlan,  Red  McDonald, 
Frank  Cavanatigh,  Fred  Archibald,  Capt. 
Tellicum  (M/S  Silver  Ray),  Oscar  Liin- 
din,  Dan  Dobler,  Jake  Lindemuth. 


Ed  Whittemore, 
Ed  Kellenberger. 


eft:  Capt.  Broun,  Dan  Sullivan,  Al 
yers,  Harry  Summers,  Bill  Renter, 
tck  Logan  (right  standing)  ,  Mr.  Smith, 
.  S.  Hollouay,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Jim  Buntin. 

Right:  Al  Borah  (standing) ,  Duke 
Decker,  Mr.  Becker,  Hotvard  Lane,  Ed 
Whittemore,  Matt  Soares,  Jim  Sullivan, 
Sammy  Cappelle,  Arch  Eckdale. 


Doc.  Stellar, 
Mickey  Littlefield. 
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^ft:  Eloi  Amar, 


Right:  Charles  Houghton, 
W.  H.  Wickersham. 


Jim  Craig, 

Capt.  Heim  (USN), 

Lt.  Husted, 

Leon  Mtinson. 


W  /.o  .,,.•  //..•  Winners! 


A';/)"  McHose,  the  M.C. 


Baby  Bottle  Contest 


House  I  liigi 


^laster-of-ceremonies  for  the  prize 
awards  was  fiery  John  C.  McHose,  ad- 
miralty law\'er.  Timely  remarks  came 
from  W.  H.  (Billy)  Wickersham  who 
was  Honorary  General  Chairman:  he 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  commended  the  boys  on  their 
training  and  conditioning  for  the  var- 
ious events. 

ORDER  OF  FINISH 
Class  A  Golf— Members  0  to  20 

Joseph  H.  Barry 85-20-65 

George  Bankson 80-15-65 

Ray  :\Iitchell,  Jr 89-19-66 

Frank  Parr 79-12-67 

Walt  Richards 89-20-69 

Jack  INIalseed 79-10-69 

E.  Amar   83-14-69 

George  Messall 79-10-69 

Ed  Hannay 90-20-70 

John  Wehrman 87-17-70 

Lee  Munson 84-14-70 

Charles  Donnetti 86-16-70 

Jim  Craig 87-15-72 

Joe  Goss 81-  9-72 

Walter  Brown 86-14-72 

John  Xip  INIcHose 80-  7-73 

Al  Johnson 91-18-73 

WH.  (Billy)  Wickersham.  91-18-73 

Don  IMontague 83-  8-75 

D.  R.  Philips 95-20-75 

A.  F.  Boro 100-18-82 


INTO  THE  RECORD  BOOK 
Class  B  Golfers — Members  21  and  up 

Jack  Martin 99-35-64 

C.  G.  Reed 89-22-67 

George  Sutherland 91-23-68 

Otto  IMiller 92-24-68 

G.  H.  Stewart 97-28-69 

Arthur  Pegg,  Jr 94-25-69 

Paul  Faulkner 99-29-70 

Allan  Bullard 96-26-70 

George  Pieper 99-28-71 

Pete  Hansen 93-21-72 

TomCluff 112-40-72 

J.  E.  Marriner 123-50-73 

Dan  Dobler 1 13-40-73 

G.  A.  Reeve 97-24-73 

Hugh  Middleton 103-30-73 

Ed  Nichols 99-25-74 

Nick  Trutanick 101-27-74 

E.  L.  Ryan 109-34-75 

Norman  Dunnavant    102-26-76 

Robt.  Sampson 108-32-76 

E.  R.  Nelson 116-40-76 

Ivor  Bell 105-28-77 

Charles  Gardner 105-28-77 

Lloyd  Moore   1 18-40-78 

Ray  Mitchell 105-25-80 

W.  G.  MacAdams 103-21-82 

Arthur  Eldridge 1 17-34-83 

Fred  Cordes 111-25-86 

I.  I.  Henry 116-29-87 

F.S.Gillette 113-22-91 

Howard  Wickersham 129-32-97 


rr^^'irwir. 


A  7)  for  "Billi^-'  \C'ukeishar, 


Bernie  Caughlin,  Carl  Hald,  Gene  Over- 
ton, Fred  Pique. 


Ed  Leighton,  Art  Pegg,  Jr.,  driving  first 
tee.  Jack  Morris,  Jerry  Scharer,  icith 
Arthur,  Sr.,  in  background  at  right. 


John   Craig,  Capt.   J.   H.   Willey,  L.   M. 
Eddy,  Capt.  V.  /.  Shaughncssy. 


Charlie  Houghton,  gold  tournament  di- 
rector, pointing  to  Joe  Barry's  sparkling 
net  6  5  tihich  iton  the  12th  running  of 
The  Bilgers  Handicap.  Joe  burned  up 
the  course. 


Hungry  Athletes! 
Ray  Goodspeeci,  Joe  Bush,  Paul  Faulkner,  R.  W.  Gerhart,  Tom  Forster 


Brother,  can't  you  just  smell  those  steaks! 

Chief  Gordon  (S.  S.  J.  J.  Coney),  Bud  Mersereau,  Claude  Lewis, 
Ed  Ryan,  Walter  Richards,  Jr.,  Dan  Dobler,  Andy  Wilson 


GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

W.  H.  Wickersham 

Honorary  General  Chairman 

John  Eidom 

General  Chairman 

Capt.  F.  D.  Arthur 

Asst.  General  Chairman 

John  C.  McHose 

Master  of  Ceremonies 

Capt.  T.  W.  Peters 

Chairman — Attendance 

H.  Neergaard 

Chairman — Barbecue 

Jim  Buntin 

Chairman — Baseball 

Bud  Richley 

Chairman — Entertainment 

Frank  Cavanaugh 

Chairman — Grounds 

Charlie  Houghton 

Chairman — Handicap 

Harold  Bowen 

Chairman — Priz&s 


^^ 


^^ 


J.  M.  Costello 

Chairman — Program 

Lloyd  J.  Moore 

Chairman — Reception 

James  Craig 

Chairman — Rules 

Remington  Mills 

Chairman — Tennis 

J.  W.  IVIalseed 

Chairman — Tournament 

John  E.  Marshall 

Chairman — Tug-0-War 

E.  J.  McKee 

Finance 

L.  H.  Connor 

Secretarial 

So  the  score  board  tells  the  story 
and  to  every  one  of  the  many  who 
worked  diligently  to  make  this  1941 
Bilge  Barbecue  a  record  breaking  suc- 
cess Pacific  Marine  Review  ex- 
presses appreciation  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  aboard!  How  long,  Bilge 
Club,  'til  the  next  one? 


Left:  Bud  Richley,  Joe  Taylor,  Chief 
Wall,  Pan  Pacific  Downey,  Maurice  Keily 


Right:  Mr.  Becker  (catcher)  , 
Jack  Logan  (batter) 


Eights 


The  election  of  Philip  B.  Iglehart 
to  the  office  of  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operations  of  Grace  Line 
was  announced  on  June  9th  by  R. 
Ranney  Adams,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  line. 

In  his  new  post  Mr.  Iglehart  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Adams  who  became  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  May  27. 

Mr.  Iglehart,  son  of  D.  Stevs^art 
Iglehart,  president  of  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.  and  Grace  Line,  joined  Grace  Line 
in  1931  after  attending  Yale  L'niver- 
sity  and  St.  Paul's. 

Mr.  Iglehart  began  his  career  with 
Grace  Line  by  serving  as  a  cadet  on  the 
ships,  and  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
served  in  many  departments  of  the 
company.  He  was  made  secretary  and 
assistant  vice  president  in  1939.  He  has 
also  acted  for  the  company  in  South 
America  and  Europe  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. For  several  years  Mr.  Iglehart 
worked  on  Grace  Line  piers  in  Brook- 
lyn and  on  the  North  River,  where  he 
handled  pier  and  ship  operations. 


After  many  years  with  the  Seattle 
Port  Commission,  Horace  P.  Chapman 
was  elected  in  June  to  the  post  of  pres- 
ident of  the  board,  replacing  Smith  M. 
Wilson,  who  assumes  the  post  of  vice 
president.  Secretary  J.  A.  Earley  was 
reelected  and  Colonel  W.  C.  Bickford 
continues  as  port  manager  and  chief 
engineer. 

As  a  guest  speaker  at  the  regular 
San  Francisco  Junior  Foreign  Trade 
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Time  out  for  our  cameraman  during  the  final  check-up  on  the  Mormacsuii  before  she  iias 
delii'ered  to  her  owners,  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc. 

Left  to  right,  standing:  A.  J.  Christie,  Assistant  Machinery  Inspector,  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission; J.  H.  Hoffman  of  Foster  Wheeler  Corp.,  San  Francisco;  K.  Duncan,  guarantee 
engineer  of  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.;  M.  A.  Locaty,  chief  engineer,  Mormacsun;  H.  R.  Clennon, 
efficiency  engineer,  Moore-McCormack.  Front:  John  V.  Borkowski,  guarantee  engineer, 
Foster  Wheeler  Corp.,  New  York;  Louis  Spitcak,  engine  room  electrical  installation ;  Willis 
Fleming,  installation  engineer,  Todd  Combustion  Equipment  Co. 


Association  meeting  on  June  18,  M.  J. 
Buckley,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
traffic  of  the  American  President  Lines, 
spoke  on  "U.  S.  Maritime  Situation 
Todav." 


R.  R.  Adams,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Grace  Line,  and  Eugene  F. 
Moran.  of  the  Moran  Towing  and 
Transportation  Co.,  were  elected   in 


June   as   directors   of   the    Maritime 
Commission  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 


Stanley  J.  Smith,  practicing  law  in 
Oakland,  California,  since  1906.  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Oakland 
Port  Commission  by  Mayor  William 
J.  McCracken  in  June.  He  replaces  Dr. 
George  C.  Pardee,  who  resigned  be- 
cause of  ill  health. 

PACI  FIC     MARINE     REVIEW 


MARINERS  CLUB  of  CALIFORNIA 


A.  T.  HUNTER,  President 

ERIK  KRAC,  Vae-Preiidenl 

ITANIEY  E.  ALLEN,  S«r«/ary-rrM/)ifW 


Board  oj  Governors 

OSCAR  J.  BEVritSS 

WINSLOW  D.  CONN 

ARTHUR  DONNELLY 

FRANK  H.  FOX 

R.    H.  CLISSMAN 

C.  M.  LE  COUNT 

CDWARD  MACFARLAN 

FRED  MC  LEAN 

DAVID  MILLAR 

THOMAS  C.  MUNRO 

F.  P.  RITCHIE 
THOMAS  A.  SHORT 


Ever  hear  the  flow  pack  clear  and  the 

blast  of  the  old  bull  whale, 
And  the  deep  seal  roar  that  beats  off 

shore  above  the  loudest  gale. 
Ever  they  wait  the  winter's  hate  as  the 

thundering  boorga  calls, 
Where  northward  look  they  to  St. 

George  and  westward  to  St.  Pauls. 

Rhyme  oj  "The  Three  Sealen" 

With  this  alluring  rhyme,  Capt.  A.  T. 
Hunter,  president  of  The  Mariners, 
piped  nearly  one  hundred  members 
aboard  for  the  early  July  luncheon- 
meeting  at  the  St.  Julian  on  Wednes- 
day, the  second. 

Dynamic  speaker  of  the  day  was 
N.  J.  L.  Pieper,  special  agent  in  charge 
of  the  F.  B.  I.,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Justice. 

His  audience  was  positively  "on  the 
edge  of  their  chairs"'  during  the  reve- 
lating  account  of  Sabotage  Prevention 
as  experienced  by  speaker  Pieper 's 
aides. 

''Revelating,"  indeed  ...  as  few  of 
us  realized  the  ramifications  of  the 
forces  engaged  in  the  destructive  prac- 
tice— as  well  as  the  far-reaching  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  to  cope  with 
these  subversive,  undermining  activi- 
ties, particularly  in  the  fields  so  close 
to  our  own  safe-being. 

Once  again  The  Mariners  enjoyed 
the  camaraderie  which  so  distinguishes 
their  get-togethers.  As  remarked  above, 
the  turn-out  almost  reached  the  cen- 
tury mark  I 

At  the  July  2  luncheon  program,  the 
announcement  was  repeated  to  remind 
all  hands  that  The  Mariners"  Club  will 
go  right  on  functioning  during  the 
summer  months. 

Some  mighty  interesting  events  are 
being  planned,  with  the  boys  in  charge 
considering  an  outing. 

We're  for  that  strong! 


DO  YOU  REMEMBER? 

Old-time  members  of  The  Mariners^  Club  will  have  no  difficulty  in  naming  these  Thespians. 

This  one  will  take  you  back  to  those  good  old  days  of  San  Francisco's  original  Propeller  Club. 

The  event  pictured  occurred  at  the  Commercial  Club  around  Christmas  time — 

how  many  years  ago} 


"W.  T.  Hunter  who  has  been  general 
freight  agent  covering  the  European 
services  since  opening  of  Interocean 
Steamship  Corporation  offices  in  San 
Francisco  on  July  1,  1930,  will  retire 
on  pension  as  of  July  1  this  year. 

Bill  Hunter  started  his  career  in  the 
railroad  business  with  Erie  Railway  in 
1897.  He  later  was  in  the  employ  of 
C.  &  N.  W.  Railway  for  20  years  and 
was  freight  agent  for  the  Intercoastal 
service  of  the  Luckenbach  Line  and 
later  the  Panama  Pacific  Line. 

A  series  of.  lectures  on  international 


foreign  trade  law  will  be  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Phillip  W.  Thayer  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  August  as  an- 
nounced by  W.  L.  Montgomery,  man- 
ager of  the  Foreign  Trade  Association 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, sponsors  of  the  series. 

Similar  series  were  presented  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  summers  of  193Q 
and  1940. 

]Mr.  Thayer  will  discuss  contracts 
of  sale,  letters  of  credit  and  foreign  e.x- 
change  and  insurance  problems. 


J  U  LY 
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0^  tUe  T^Miied  Stated 


Scat  ^nxi4iC44ca 


Charles  L.  Wheeler 

President 

John  E.  Gushing 

First  Vice-President 

Arthur  B.  Poole 

Second  Vice-President 

Hugh  Gallagher 

Third  Vice-President 

Eugene  F.  Hoffman 

Secretary-Treasiirer 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Frazer  A.  Bailey 

Capt.  Henry  Blackstone 

John  E.  Gushing 

Fred  L.  Doelker 

Hugh  Gallagher 

A.  S.  Gunn 

Ed\vard  H.  Harms 

George  Jordan 

Roger  D.  Lapham 

Marshall  Levis 

Ira  S.  Lillick 

Capt.  Lewis  Mesherry 

Joseph  A.  Moore 

Arthur  B.  Poole 

Charles  L.  Wheeler 


Pa>i^  o^  San  ^^ucauUdca 

Doubtless  no  pun  was  intended  when 
our  program  boys  announced  the  Final 
Spring  Roundup— with  a  talk  on  Mare 
Island.  Albeit,  'twas  a  good  lively  ro- 
deo with  Chef  Bohn  of  the  Palace  carv- 
ing an  electrically  (batteries-con- 
cealed) resplendent  birthday  cake  and 
President  Charles  L.  Wheeler  putting 
the  entries  through  their  paces  in  fast- 
track  tempo. 

And  although  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco monthly  luncheon-programs  will 
vacation  until  September  there  is 
plenty  of  pre-convention  work  to  keep 
the  boys  in  contact. 

But,  getting  back  to  the  June  11th 
meeting:  it  was  the  privilege  and  pleas- 


ure of  President  Wheeler  to  introduce 
his  good  friend  Commander  R.  B. 
England,  personnel  superintendent  of 
California's  United  States  Navy  Yard. 

"jVIare  Island  builds,  as  well  as  re- 
pairs ships ! "  the  Commander  reminded 
us.  "The  record  goes  back  to  the  con- 
struction of  our  first  ship  in  1869,  a 
250-ton  frigate  which  makes  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  latest  product — 
the  32,500-ton  California." 

Talking  informally,  the  speaker  em- 
phasized the  care  and  eternal  vigilance 
which  must  go  into  the  construction  of 
naval  vessels. 

"Take  the  submarine  as  an  example. 
Integrity  is  vitally  essential  when  you 
are  down  250  feet  surrounded  by  a  6- 
ton  pressure.  There  is  no  bailing  out  of 
a  sub! 

"Strength  must  be  built  into  all  naval 
vessels.  It  has  got  to  be  there — to  with- 
stand the  impact  of  attacking  shells  as 
well  as  from  the  detonation  of  firing. 

"Consider  the  multitudinous  devices, 
instruments,  gauges,  and  auxiliaries 
aboard " 

Tracing  the  progress  of  building  one 
of  the  big  battle-wagons  Commander 
England  told  of  the  elaborate  testing 
through  the  use  of  models  which  pre- 
cedes the  keel-laying.  Then  plans  are 
drawn  and  devious  study  is  devoted  to 
the  three  prime  essentials — Speed — ■ 
Armament — Size. 

Width  of  a  naval  vessel  must  be 
watched  as  the  limit  is  determined  by 
the  Panama  Canal  breadth. 

Distribution  of  weight,  speed  of  ship, 
speed  of  construction,  all  must  be  de- 
termined accurately — precisely. 

It  usually  takes  five  years  to  build 
one  of  the  big  fellows  like  the  Califor- 
nia. "Contrast  this  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  merchant  ship,  usually  only 
12  to  18  months  in  the  building.  Re- 
member," said  Commander  England, 
"it  is  essential  that  Naval  construction 
shall  be  in  progress  before  the  ships 
are  actually  needed! 

"We  are  proud  of  our  slogan  'Built 
at  Mare  Island!'  This  insignia  aboard 


a  ship  means  something — throughout 
the  fleet." 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  navy 
practice  in  construction  provides  for 
"some  riveting  along  with  the  welding. 
It  is  impractical  to  weld  a  ship  which 
is  over  200  feet  in  length.  Welding  is 
usually  done  on  thwart-ship  members 
while  the  riveting  is  ordinarily  con- 
fined to  longitudinal  members." 

The  personnel  director  explained  the 
exhaustive  investigations  which  pre- 
cede the  selection  of  welders — because 
of  the  grave  responsibility  of  their 
work. 

There  are  some  19.000  employees  at 
Mare  Island.  The  shops  are  now  work- 
ing 24  hours  a  day  .  .  .  some  of  them 
seven  days  a  week ! 

In  conclusion  the  Commander  made 
the  declaration  that  Mare  Island  still 
has  the  Nation's  speed  record — refer- 
ring to  the  building  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Ward.  She  was  launched  in  1 7  working 
days! 


Annual  election  of  the  Propeller 
Club,  Port  of  Los  Angeles  No.  66,  held 
Friday,  June  27,  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Stock  Exchange  Club,  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Fred  A.  Hooper  to  the  pres- 
idency, succeeding  Ralph  J.  Chandler, 
resident  manager  of  the  INIatson  Line. 
Mr.  Hooper  is  district  manager  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 

High  praise  was  given  retiring  pres- 
ident Chandler  on  the  success  of  the 
local  Propeller  Club.  Taking  office 
when  the  club  was  chartered  two  years 
ago  he  carried  on  through  the  difficult 
organization  period,  was  returned  to 
office  for  a  second  term  and  will  con- 
tinue on  the  board  of  governors  for  one 
more  year.  On  behalf  of  the  member- 
.ship  House  Committee  chairman 
James  Adams  pre.sented  Mr.  Chandler 
with  a  bronze  desk  set. 
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for  HEAVY  DUTY  MARINE  SERVICE 

Tra^^lers  are  heavy-duty  ^ork  boats.  Their  operating  equipment  must  with- 
stand severe  overloads  and  the  toughest  punishment  of  the  elements.  Diehl 
Trawl  Winch  Motors  are  specifically  intended  for  this  kind  of  service.  That 
they  satisfactorily  fulfill  requirements  has  been  demonstrated  for  years  on 
numerous  prize-catch  vessels  of  the  fishing  fleets. 

The  motors  are  of  unusually  heavy  construction,  particularly  as  to  their 
shaft  and  bearing  structure,  and  are  specially  insulated  for  maximum  pro- 
tection against  the  action  of  sea  air  and  moisture.  They  provide  a  super- 
abundance of  power  to  meet  the  most  severe  service  demands  with  out  damage. 

The  possible  conversion  of  Diehl-equipped  fishing  trawlers  into  mine- 
sweepers will  not  affect  the  utility  and  efficient  performance  of  Diehl  Trawl 
Winch  Motors.  Experience  has  shown  that  they  are  admirably  adapted  to 
this  type  of  work. 

The  specification  of  Diehl  Motors  by  prominent  fishing  boat  owners  and 
operators  testifies  to  their  fitness  for  present  day  marine  requirements. 


DIEHL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Elizabethport,  N.  J. 
Electrical  Division  of  THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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THOMAS  A.  SHORT  CO. 


575  HOWARD  STREET 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Edgar  M.  Wilson,  general  agent  for 
the  American  President  Lines,  was 
elected  first  vice-president  and  Harry 
J.  Summer,  principal  surveyor  for  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  was 
elected  second  vice-president.  James 
Adams,  admiralty  attorney  and  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Lillick.  (ieary.  Mc- 
Hose  &  Adams,  was  elected  third  vice- 
president. 

Succeeding  David  Livingstone  as 
secretary-treasurer  was  Norman  K. 
Dunnavant.  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Shipping  Guide  and  Commercial  News. 

The  following  were  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  for  a  three  year 
term:  Mr.  Adams;  Charles  H.  Bayly, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Crescent 
Wharf  &  Warehouse  Company;  J.  B. 
Hurd.  general  agent,  passenger  de- 
partment. ]\Iatson  Line;  Captain  I.  C. 
Johnson,  U.S.N.  Ret.,  director.  11th 
Naval  Reserve  District;  L.  K.  \'er- 
mille.  admiralty  attorney;  and  How- 
ard H.  Wickersham.  manager  of  the 
tirm  of  W.  H.  \\'ickersham  &  Com- 
pany. Elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
board  for  one  year  was  "Robert  W. 
Gearhart,  contracting  manager  for  the 
Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion. 


The  final  ""get-together"  of  the 
season  of  the  Propeller  Club.  Port  of 
Tacoma.  was  held  Tuesday  evening, 
June  17.  with  a  picnic  at  Reeploeg's 
Angle  Lake  Plunge  at  Angle  Lake,  lo- 
cated on  the  Tacoma-Seattle  Highway. 


9n  tUe  MahUuf. 


Backed  by  the  intense  interest  of 
San  Francisco's  ship-operating,  ship- 
building, marine  insurance  and  closely- 
allied  maritime  industries,  the  1941 
convention  of  the  Propeller  Clubs  of 
the  United  States,  featuring  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  Conference  in 
the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate,  seems 
destined  to  be  a  tremendous  success. 

General  Chairman  Edward  H.  Harms 
rallied  his  committee  chairmen  together 
on  the  evening  of  July  2  for  progress 

The  picnic  was  to  be  held  under  the 
trees  at  the  side  of  the  lake  but,  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  raining,  the 
affair  was  held  indoors  in  the  dance 
pavilion. 

Members  and  friends  were  re- 
quested to  be  at  the  lake  at  7  p.  m. 
and  by  that  time  most  of  the  members 
were  on  hand,  along  with  a  great  many 
guests  from  the  Propeller  Club  of 
Seattle. 

A  sumptuous  dinner  of  baked  Puget 
Sound  salmon,  with  all  the  waterfront 
trimmings — beer — and  genuine  deep- 
sea  music  by  El  Nomellini  and  his  ac- 
cordian,  was  enjoyed. 

The  first  joint-picnic  sponsored  by 
the  Propeller  Clubs  of  Seattle  and  Ta- 
coma was  an  enjoyable  one,  even 
though  the  weather  was  bad.  and  will 
be  repeated  ne.xt  year. 

Charles  C.  Cramp 
Secretarv. 


reports,  and  out  of  this  meeting  came 
the  assurance  of  big  attendance,  ex- 
ceptionally worth-while  programs  and 
convention  features  which  only  San 
Francisco  can  offer  its  visitors. 

Those  well-ordered  four  days  of  Oc- 
tober will  be  crammed  to  all  sensible 
limits  with  things  to  do,  places  to  visit, 
trips  to  make  I  We  like  best  the  crown- 
ing event,  which  is  being  planned  for 
one  thousand  or  more  guests  at  the 
Claremont  Country  Club.  We  hear 
whispers — which  later  will  be  shouts — 
of  a  barbecue,  surrounded  by  true  out- 
West  atmosphere  and  entertainment. 

The  parade  of  events  for  all  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  make  the  Indian 
Summer  pilgrimages  to  Northern  Cali- 
fornia with  the  convention  as  their 
Mecca,  reads  like  the  fabulous  trip 
aboard  a  magic  carpet.  The  convention 
committees  have  a  glorious  advantage, 
considering  the  countless  attractions 
which  the  "locale''  offers. 

The  visiting  ladies  will  be  regally 
entertained,  with  Mrs.  Charles  L. 
Wheeler,  wife  of  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's prexy,  as  committee  leader. 

Greatly  encouraged  by  the  support 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  city's  leading 
maritimers,  the  builders  of  the  1941 
Big  Show  are  resultfully  throwing  their 
talents,  time  and  energy  into  the 
fjlanning. 

So — it's  on  to  San  Francisco — and 
plan  now  to  attend! 


J.  LEWIS  LUCKENBACH,  Chairman  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Conference  Committee,  will  lead  Eastern  caravan  to  San 
Francisco,  convention  city  for  1941. 

Again  this  year  the  Conference  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States. 

Conference  sessions  will  start  on  Tuesday,  October  2}rd  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  on  famed  Nob  Hill,  in  the  historic  city  of  the 
"Cold  Coast." 
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There  are  three  reasons  why  we  believe  that 
you  will  like  S.  &  J.  Standard  Line  Blinds: 

l.They  are  absolutely  tight.  They  perform 
their  function  perfectly  without  any  mix- 
ing of  liquids. 

2.  They  are  fast  in  operation.  Less,  than  a 
minute  is  required  to  change  the  specta- 
cle and  open  or  blind'a  line.  " 

3.  They  are  lighter  in  weight  and  less  ex- 
pensive than  any  comparable  equipment 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Made  in  a  full  range  of  sizes  from  2"  to  10". 
Write  for  complete  details  and  prices. 
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SHAND     &    JURS     COMPANY     Berkeley,  California    u.s.a. 


NEW     YORK 


CHICAGO 


HOUSTON 


THE  4  "RIO"  SISTERS 

DESIGNERS: 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUILDERS: 
Sun   Shipbuilding   &   Drydock    Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

OWNERS   AND   OPERATORS: 
Moore  &  McCormock  Lines,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MAIN    GENERATOR  SETS: 
5    SUPERIOR   Model    MS  eight-cylinder,    four- 
cycle, 12'/2"  X  15"  Diesels,  600    H.  P.    at  425 
r.p.m.   direct  connected   to   400    kw.   240   volt 
direct  current  generators. 

EMERGENCY    GENERATOR   SET: 
One  SUPERIOR  Model  GD-6  six-cylinder,  four- 
cycle 5'/2"x  7"  Diesel,  112  H.P.  at  1200  r.p.m. 
direct  connected  to  75  kw.  generator. 


MAIN  GENERATOR  SET 


,         ill,     ^j'^C^H""^® 
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RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

RIO   DE   LA  PLATA 

RIO  HUDSON 

RIO  PARANA 


EMERGENCY  GENERATOR   SET 


THE  NATIONAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


SUPERIOR    ENGINE    DIVISION 


SALES  OFFICES:   Springfield,  Ohio;    Philadelphia,  Penno.;   New  York,  N.  Y.;    los  Angeles,  Col.;  /ocksonville,  Flo.;  Houston,  Tex 
Tulsa,  Oklo.;   Boston,  Mass.      FACTORIES:  Springfield,  Ohio;   Philodelphia.  Penna. 


:  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas; 


PROGRESS  IN 


Ame^Ucjon 


BlUfUfOAxii 
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ANDERSON  &  CHRISTOFANI 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Six    57'   AMC   coastal   mine  sweepers   tor 
U.  S.  Navy. 

One  48'  yacht  for  Hcrmon  Hogrefe. 
One  6O'  purse  seiner  for  S.  Piazza. 


ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Netf  Construction: 

One  insulated  self-propelled  lighter  for 
delivery  to  U.  S.  Navy  at  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard. 

Four  small  seaplane  tenders  for  delivery 
to  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 


ASTORIA  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Astoria,  Ore. 
Neir  Construction: 

Hull  No.    1100,  wood  hull  troller.  41'  x 

11'  x4'6"  ;  Chrysler  Crown  engine.  Estimated 
delivery  date  June  30.  1941. 

Hull  No.  1090,  wood  hull  trawler  for 
stock.  56'  X  15'6"  x  7'6" ;  135-hp  Superior 
diesel  engine. 

Hull  No.  nil,  wood  hull  trawler.  60'  X 
12'  X  6' ;  100-hp  Caterpillar  diesel  engine.  De- 
livery date  June  6,  1941. 

Four  135'  wooden  diesel-powered  mine 
sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery  in  14 
months. 


BASALT  ROCK  CO.,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Yard 
Napa,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Twelve  steel  seagoing  1000-ton  cargo 
barges;  contractors,  Pacific  Navy  .Mr  Bases. 
Delivery  at  San  Francisco  Bay.  150'  x  40'  x 
12'.  Contract  awarded  Novemt)er  15,  1940. 
Delivery  dates,  first  two  about  April  15; 
thereafter  one  every  7  or  10  days. 

Two  10,000-bbl.  fuel  oil  tankers  for  de- 
livery to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  235'  x  37' 
X  19';  cost  SI, 800,000.  Contract  awarded  by 
Navy  Dept.,  Bureau  of  S.  &  A.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Keel  laying  date,  June  20,  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

San  Fi    iicisco  Yard 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.   5362-5    64,  three  C-1   cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritine  Commission.  395' 


X  60'  X  37'6"  ;  6400  gross  tons  each  ;  4000-hp. 
Full  scantling  steam  propulsion  type.  Keel 
laid.  No.  5364,  January  15,  1941.  Launching 
dates.  No.  5362,  January  10,  1941 ;  No.  536,^, 
March  12,  1941  ;  No.  5364,  July  3,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  5368-5383,  sixteen  2100-ton 
destroyers,  DD526-DD541. 

Hulls  Nos.  5366-5367,  two  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD459-DD460,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keels  laid  January  13,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  5390-5396,  seven  1620-ton 
destroyers,  DD605-DD611.  Keel  laying 
dates,  Nos.  5390,  5391,  March  25  and  28, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  5386-5389,  four  6000-ton 
cruisers,  CL9  5-CL98. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  9001-9004,  four  2100-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD544-DD547. 

Hulls  Nos.  9007-9012,  six  1620-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD612-DD617.  Keel  laying  dates, 
Nos.  9007,  9008,  Mav  1,  1941;  Nos.  9009, 
9010,  Mav  29,  1941. 


COLBERG  BOAT  WORKS  AND 
STEPHENS  BROS. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Three   large   wooden    mine    sweepers    for 
U.  S.  Navy. 


COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Ore. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 

Seven  steel  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP.,  LTD. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
.  'ew  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  15  6-159,  four  C-l-BT,  full 
scantling,  turbine  propulsion  cargo  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laying 
date,  No.  159,  .April  1,  1941.  Launching  dates. 
No.  157,  March  27,  1941  ;  No.  158,  June  26, 
1941;  No.  159,  September  10,  1941.  Delivery 
dates.  No.  156,  July  30,  1941;  No.  157, 
.\ugust  29,  1941 ;  No.  158,  October  23,  1941 ; 
No.  159,  December  23,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  181-182,  two  Design  P1-S2- 
L2  t^vin  screw  turbine  propulsion  transports 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Launching 


dates  January  5  and  June  8,  1942.  Delivery 
dates  September  26  and  November  5,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  162-193;  206-221,  48  steel 
lighters.  Keel  la\ing  dates,  No.  206,  .August 
1,1941;  No.  207,  September  22, 1941.  Launch- 
ing dates.  No.  206,  February  9,  1942;  No. 
207,  May  5,  1942.  Delivery  dates,  No.  206, 
Nov.  8,  1942;  No.  207,  Novemi)cr  5,  1942. 

Four  C-1  cargo  vessels. 


FELLOWS  &  STEWART,  INC. 
Wilmington,  California 

New  Construction: 

One  100'  V-bottomed  kelp  harvester. 
Two  45    taxi  boats. 


F.  L.  FULTON 

Antioch,  Calif. 
Netv  Construction: 

Six   97     ^vooden   mine  sweepers   for  U.   S. 

Xavv. 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Eight  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
Neti'  Construction : 

Fifteen  60-foot  U.  S.  Navy  boats.  Delivery 
date,  first  two,  June  11,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  17-120,  four  136'  motor  mine 
sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid.  No.  117. 
May  8,  1941;  No.  118.  May  12,  1941. 


LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Wash. 
Neti'  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 
Four  thousand  A.  S.  N.  T.  floats. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ship. 
Six  seaplane  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CORP. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  AR6-AR8,  three  repair  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Nav\ . 
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Eliminating 
a  Wet  Floor 
Slipping  Hazsird 

•  •  •  Alutulunt  Tile 

l\  STRIP  of  Alundum  Tile  replaced 
the  original  tile  down  the  entire  length 
of  this  row  of  ranges.  Now  the  busy  chefs 
have  a  safe,  sure  footing  even  w^hen 
liquids  are  spilled — and  the  non-slip  sur- 
face of  the  Alundum  Tile  will  never  'wear 
slippery. 

Catalog  A  gives  full  information  about 
Alundum  Tile.  Write  for  a  copy — also 
for  Catalog  B  which  describes  Alundum 
Ceramic  Mosaic  Tile,  another  Norton 
Floors  product. 

NORTON     COMPANY 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Hartford 

Clevelond  Hamilton,  Ont. 


T-479 
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A  t  UMOUM      TILES 


With  perfectly  guided  tight-seating  disc  plus 
the  indicator  to  clearly  show  open  or  closed 
position  —  Lunkenheimer  Indicator  Gate 
Valves  provide  a  double  safety  factor  for 
ships  at  sea. 

They  are  part  of  the  complete  line  of  Lun- 
kenheimer Marine  Valves  and  Accessories 
regularly  made  and  tested  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  inspection  and  Navigation,  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and  Lloyd's 
Bureau  of  Shipping. 

Lunkenheimer  distributors  are  located  in 
shipping  centers  everywhere.  Call  on  them 
for  your  requirements  and  ask  for  your  copy 
of  Bulletin  M-1  "Lunkenheimer  Valves  for 
Marine  Service". 


MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Neil  Construction: 

Hull  No.  198,  Mormacsun;  one  C-J  vessel 

for  I'.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  LOA  492'0", 
LBP  465';  breadth  molded  69'6" ;  depth 
molded  42'6".   Delivery  date  June  6,   1941. 

Hull  No.  2  00,  caisson  gate  for  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks;  for  1).  1).  No.  5,  Pufiet 
Sound,  Wash.  150'  x  22'  x  57';  1800  tons 
weight.  Launching'  date  March  18,  1941.  De- 
livery date  July  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  201-203,  three  cargo  and  pas- 
senger vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  .Mcoa  Steamship  Co.  442'  x  62'  x  25' ; 
depth  molded  to  bridge  deck  4r6";  8500  hp; 
17  knots  speed;  passenger  carrying  capacity 
.^8.  Keel  laying  dates,  March  26,  June  3  and 
September  10,  1941.  Estimated  delivery  dates 
January  1,  March  15  and  June  1,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  04-2  06,  three  defense  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Navy  and  Dravo  Corp.  110'  x  34'  x 
11 '3"  molded  depth;  two  dicsel-driven  gen- 
erators. Delivery  dates.  No.  204,  June  4; 
No.  205,  June  18;  No.  206,  July  1,  1941. 

Two  submarine  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Five  submarine  rescue  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Six  C-2  cargo  vessels. 

Twelve  C-2  cargo  vessels. 

Conversion: 

Hull  No.  195,  U.  S.  S.  Tangier,  to  sea- 
plane tender  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

One   seagoing    drydock    for   U.   S.    Navy. 
Cost  $1,649,000. 


PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

One  all-welded  steel  oil  barge.  148'  x  38' 
X  9' ;  300,000  gal.  capacity. 
Lighters.  Cost  $284,572. 


SEATTLE  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  136'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Nav>', 


SAN  DIEGO 
MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Four    large    wooden    mine    sweepers    tor 
U.  S.  Navy. 

One    65     -wooden    tuna    boat.    Estimated 
launching  date,  July  1,  1941. 


SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 

CORP. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

PLANT  No.  1 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  3,  Cape  Cleare;  No.  4,  Cape 
Fairweather;  No.  5,  Cape  Douglas;  five  C-1 
cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 


sion. Single  screw,  full  scantling  diesel  pro- 
pulsion type.  Two  General  M.  .\.  \.  2100-hp 
engines;  14  knots  speed.  Launching  dates. 
No.  4,  .\pril  11,  1941  ;  No.  5,  June  10,  1941. 
Delivery  dates,  No.  3,  .\ugust  8,  1941  ;  No.  4, 
July  7,  1941;  No.  5,  September,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  6-7,  two  C-3  shelter  deck  type 
cargo  steamers  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. To  be  converted  on  completion  to  U.  S. 
.\rm>'  troopships.  Keel  laying  dates,  .April  21 
and  June  16,  1941.  Launching  dates,  .\ugust 
15  and  October  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  8-1 1,  four  C-3  cargo  ships  for 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6"  (molded);  8900  tons;  8500-hp  steam 
turbine  propulsion;  cost  ,$2,990,000.  Keel 
laying  dates,  June  18,  October  8,  December 
29,  1941,  and  January  22,  1942.  Launching 
dates,  October  18,  1942,  and  lanuarv  15, 
March  29,  April  22,  1942. 
Thirty  C-3  cargo  vessels. 


SEATTLE  PLANT 

Netv  Construction: 

Twenty-five  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navv. 


THE  SHAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 
New  Construction: 

One  65'  ferryboat  for  V.  S.  Navy. 

One  model  3  0  trimmer  ship  Air  Flo  sedan 
for  Chas.  Cole,  Seattle;  Chrysler  Crown. 

One  model  3  6  trimmer  ship  Air  Flo  sedan 
for  Paul  Isaacson,  Seattle;  Chrysler  Crown. 

One    model     5  0    trimmer    ship    ferry    for 
Horluck  Trans.  Co.,  110-hp  Buda  diesel. 

One     model     49     trimmer     ship,     express 
cruiser,  for  Stock. 


STEPHENS  BROS. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
Neif  Construction: 

Hull  No.  648,  cabin  cruiser,  for  stock, 
40'  X  11'9"  X  4'6",  110-hp  twin  gas  engine, 
total  cost  $12,500. 

Hull  No.  661,  raised  deck  cruiser  for 
V.  A.  Rodden,  39'4"  x  10'9"  x  2'6",  140-hp 
twin  Chr>'sler  Royals. 

Three  136    wooden  mine  sweepers. 


TODD-CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Richmond,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchas- 
ing Commission.  10,000  dwt ;  416'  long,  57' 
beam.  Cost  $50,000,000. 


TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Conversion  -work. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Hull   No.    145,   Anna   M.,   live  bait   tuna 
boat.  Launching  date,  .\pril  5,  1941. 

Hull  No.  146,  fishing  boat,  95'  x  24'  x  11'. 
Keel  laid  April  15,  1941. 


Conversion: 

Fishing  boats  Majestic  and  Mahree  Star, 
Ketchikan,  Rio  Del  Mar,  Valiant  and  Chal- 
lenger conversion  to  naval  use. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.   60-61,  two  C-1   cargo  vessels 

for  L'.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Full  scant- 
ling diesel  propulsion  type;  single  screw;  two 
Busch-Sulzer  2100-hp  engines.  Delivery  dates, 
July  15  and  September  13,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.   62-65,  four  C-3   cargo  ships 

for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  492'  x  69'  x 
42'6";  8900  tons;  8500-hp;  steam  propul- 
sion; $2,990,000  each.  Keel  laying  dates,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  May  5,  .'\ugust  1  and  September 
30,  1941.  Launching  dates,  July  15,  Septem- 
ber 15,  December  5,  1941,  and  January  IS, 
1942.  Delivery  dates,  February  24,  May  5, 
May  15  and  June  24,  1942.  All  above  dates 
estimated. 

Navy  life  floats. 

Seventeen  C-3  cargo  vessels. 


WILLAMETTE  IRON  &  STEEL  CORP. 
Portland,  Ore. 
New  Construction: 

Two  minelayers,  CM6,  U.  S.  S.  Catskill, 
and  CM7,  U.  S.  S.  Ozark,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


ALABAMA 
DRY  DOCK  &  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  226-227,  two  steel  barges, 
105'  X  ^2'  x  7'.  Launched  March  25,  1941. 

Two  6500-ton  tank  ships  for  National 
Bulk  Carriers.  Inc.,  416'  x  56'  x  35',  2400-hp 
diesel.  Launching  dates,  October  18,  1940; 
April  30,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  231-243,  all-welded  Emer- 
gency cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Cost  $19,500,000. 


LESTER  F.  ALEXANDER  CO. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Construction: 

Two  tugs,  North  Star  and  Peggy  Wilson, 
68'  \  17'  X  8',  275  hp. 

One  all  welded  steel  barge,  100'  X  28'  X  7'. 
One  all-welded  steel  barge,  92'  x  26'  x  6'. 
One  all-welded  steel  barge,  1 10'x30'x7'6". 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Ten  freight  barges  for  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.,  St.   Louis,   Mo.   280'x48'xir. 

Eight    dump    scows.    160' x  SO'6"  x  13'6  " ; 
for  Panama  Canal. 

Two  fueling  scows  for  Carnegie  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  125'x26'x  11'. 


AMERICAN  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Wilmington,   Delaware 
Neu  Construction: 

Thirty-eight  45'  lighters,  equipped  with 
tanks  for  carr\  ing  licjuids,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Total  cost  $1,020,262. 
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On  July  5,  John  F.  Gehan,  vice  president  of  American 
Export  Lines,  announced  the  appointment  of  deck  and  engi- 
neering officers  who  will  serve  aboard  the  fast  freighter, 
Exceller,  under  Captain  H.  L.  Switzer. 

The  deck  staff  will  comprise  J.  La  Belle,  first  officer; 
V.  E.  Dougherty,  second  officer;  A.  L.  Miller,  third  officer, 
and  W.  F.  Sheehan,  assistant  third  officer. 

Serving  with  David  R.  Smouse,  chief  engineer,  w^ill  be: 
W.  H.  Riley,  first  assistant;  W.  E.  Ells,  second  assistant; 
A.  L.  Hicks,  third  assistant,  and  T.  J.  Berry,  junior  third 
assistant. 

Officers  La  Belle,  Dougherty,  Miller,  Smouse,  and  Riley 
served  aboard  the  Exporter,  prototype  of  eight  company-de- 
signed vessels  recently  built  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  which  has  been 
requisitioned  by  the  Maritime  Commission  for  National  De- 
fense service. 

The  Exceller,  a  company-designed,  fast  freighter  of  the 
"modified  Exporter"  type,  was  launched  at  Bath  Iron  Works, 
Bath,  Maine,  on  May  10,  and  will  have  its  sea  trials  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  It  is  due  to  be  turned  over  to  its  owners  about 
July  25,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  company's  New  York-India- 
Burma  service. 

Qoad  J^elfUi^xn.  A/eiud 

Passenger  traffic  on  Moore-IMcCormack  Lines,  operators  of 
the  Good  Neighbor  Fleet  to  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Argentina, 
has  shown  a  14  per  cent  increase  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1941  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  of  last  year,  and  the 
same  increase  is  expected  for  the  summer  months,  it  was  an- 
nounced July  6  by  Commander  Robert  C.  Lee,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  company. 

During  the  first  half  of  1940  the  Lines  carried  9,413  passen- 
gers. Up  to  and  including  the  sailing  of  the  liner  Brazil  south- 
bound June  20,  it  has  had  10,758  this  year,  or  an  increase  of 
1,345.  About  55  per  cent  of  the  business  has  been  southbound 
and  45  per  cent  north. 

Argentina  has  a  brilliant  winter  season,  with  operas  at  the 
famous  Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires,  polo  games  every  week, 
horse  racing  at  fine  tracks  and  many  social  activities.  The 
season  will  be  climaxed  by  the  great  Rural  Show,  or  livestock 
exhibition,  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  during  August. 

Mr.  Lee  also  pointed  out  that  group  travel  to  South  America 
has  been  unusually  heavy  this  year.  The  Yale  Glee  Club  of 
sixty-five  members  and  a  number  of  models  from  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  for  instance,  sailed  June  20  on  the  Brazil.  The 
American  Ballet  sailed  recently  and  a  group  organized  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  International  Peace  has  just  returned. 
In  addition,  many  South  American  educators  and  economic 
and  governmental  missions  have  used  the  Good  Neighbor  Fleet 
in  recent  months. 

Passenger  traffic  to  South  America  has  shown  consistent  in- 
creases ever  since  Moore-McCormack  Lines  began  operation 
of  the  Good  Neighbor  Fleet  in  October,  1938,  according  to 
Commander  Lee.  The  only  two  passenger  lines  engaged  in 
service  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  during  1937  carried 
a  total  of  8,968  passengers,  or  1,790  fewer  than  those  carried 
by  the  Good  Neighbor  Fleet  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 
In  1939,  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of  the  33,000-ton 
luxury  liners  Argentina.  Uruguay  and  Brazil  the  company 
carried  17,020  passengers  and  in  1940  it  had  a  total  of  20,693. 


"^lioJUn  J!ookile4f." 

SAVES  INCHES  WHERE 
INCHES  COUNT! 


#  Like  a  sleek  thorobred,  there's 
no  excess  weight,  no  extra  bulges 
on  ILG  Direct-Connected  Blow- 
ers! With  motor  connected 
direct  to  blower  wheel  .  .  .  with 
motor  recessed  in  blower  sides 
.  .  .  and  with  this  compact  unit 
ready  to  mount  anywhere,  on 
desk,  wall,  or  ceiling  —  you  get 
more  ventilation  per  pound  of 
weight,  more  ventilation  per  inch 
of  space,  more  ventilation  per 
dollar  of  cost!  Write  today  for 
Catalog  EB-381  — find  out  why 
ILG  has  won  its  spurs  with  the 
great  majority  of  today's  fast- 
working  marine  engineers! 


ORDERS 
JUST  RECEIVED 

•  2  —  18100  ton  Tanker 
Hulls  219-220  for  Panama 
Transport  Co. 

Sun    Shipbuilding    &    Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa, 

^  4 — Tankers  for  Sinclair 

Refining    Co.,    Hulls 

190-193. 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 

Dock   Co.,    Kearney,    N.   J. 

•  2 — C-IA  Cargo  Vessel 
Hulls  1075-1076  Maritime 
Commission. 

Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, Dela. 

•  2 — Union  Oil  Tanker 
Hulls  4360-61. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

•  1 — 7000  ton  grain  car- 
rier Cargill  McAlbany, 

N.  Y. 


ILG    ELECTRIC    VENTILATING    CO. 

2824   N.  CRAWFORD   AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Offices  in  43  Principal  Cities 


Eight  45  ^'elded  steel  twin  screw  light- 
ers, for  War  Dept.,  Quartermaster  Corps, 
diesel  propelled.  Total  cost  $17.^,126. 

Four  13  5'  mine  sweepers  for  Navy  Dept.. 
Hiircaii  of  Sii[)[)lies  and  .\icounts.  Total  cost 
i?l,.UO,000. 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
New  Construction: 

Twelve  net  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy  ;  (6  at 
Lorain,  Ohio;  6  at  Cleveland,  Ohio).  Isl'S"  x 
30'6"  .X  16'6"  ;  diesel-electric  propulsion ;  con- 
tract price  S6,,^.S7,000. 

Four  diesel  trawlers  for  General  Seafoods 
Corp.  146'8"  L.  O.  A.x26'0"xl4'4".  (2  at 
Lorain,  Ohio;  2  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.)  Deliv- 
ery date,  November  15,  1941. 

Eight  mine  sweepers  (4  at  Lorain,  Ohio; 
4  at  Cleveland,  Ohio)  for  U.  S.  Navy;  220' 
0..\.  X  32'  X  17';  diesel-electric  i)ropulsion; 
contract  price,  $13,736,000. 

Two  bulk  freighters  (at  Lorain,  Ohio) 
for  Pittsburjih  Steamship  Company ;  640' 
O.A.  X  67'  X  S5' ;  pearcd-turbine  i^ropulsion. 
Delivery  date,  October  1,  1942. 

Fifteen  2  5  00-ihp,  three  cylinder  triple 
expansion  engines  for  Maritime  Commission 
design  EC2-S-C1  cargo  vessels. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  184-187,  four  cargo  ships  for 
.American  Export  Lines.  400'  x  60'  x  39'.  De- 
livery dates  September  and  October,  1941, 
and  .•\pril  and  June,  1942, 

Hulls  Nos.  188-189.  DD457  and  DD458, 
two  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery 
dates  December,  1941,  and  February,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-195,  DD449-451,  467- 
469,  six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  196-206,  DD507-DD517, 
eleven  destroyers  for  \5 .  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  208-213;  DD629-DD631;  DD 
642-DD644;  six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Fore  River  Yard 

Quincy,  Mass. 

Netv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1478,  Massachusetts,  3  5,000- 
ton  battleship  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  Julv 
20,  1939. 

Hulls  Nos.  1479,  San  Diego;  and  1480, 
San  Juan;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keels  laid  March  27  and  May  IS,  1940. 

Hull  No.  1484,  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  450'  x  66'  x  42'3"; 
16J/2  knots;  geared  turbines  and  water  tube 
boilers;  14.500  tons.  Launching  date  Novem- 
ber 16,  1940. 


Hulls    Nos.     1485-1487,    three    tankers. 

502' X  68' X  37';  21,000  tons.  Keels  laid  July 
1,  .August  7  and  September  26,  1940.  Launch- 
ing date.  No.  1485,  March  15,  1941;  .\o. 
1486,  May  24,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1488-1491,  four  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Refming  Co.,  10,700  tons  dwt.  Keels 
laid,  No.  1488,  November  21,  1940;  No.  1489, 
March  18,  1941.  Launching  date.  No.  1488, 
May  29,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1492-1493,  two  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Refining  Co.  15,450  tons  dwt. 

Hulls  Nos.  1494-1497,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  V.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laying  date,  No. 
1494,  May  26,  194L 

Hulls  Nos.  1498-1501,  four  light  cruisers 
for  \J .  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1502-1503,  two  light  cruisers 
for  U.S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1504-1507,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  U.S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  508-151 1,  four  aircraft  car- 
riers for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1512-1515,  four  trawlers. 
Keels  laid,  Nos.  1512-1513,  March  26,  1941. 
Launching  date.  No.   1512,  June   12,   1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1516-1519,  four  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navv.  Keel  la\ing  date. 
No.  1517,  May  20,  1941.' 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Sparrow^s  Point  Yard 

Sparrow^s  Point,  Md. 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  4343,  Robin  Kettering;  cargo 
vessel  for  Seas  Shipping  Co.  L0.'\  485',  beam 
66',  draft  43'.  Launching  date  January  18, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4347-4348;  three  C-1  cargo 
vessels.  LOA  417',  LBP  395',  beam  60',  depth 
37'6".  Launching  date,  No.  4347,  March  8, 
1941.  Delivery date,No.4347,Junel5,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  0-43  5  2,  three  cargo  vessels 
for  Seas  Shipping  Co.  450' x  66' x  34' ;  6300 
hp;  8500  gross  tons.  Keel  laying  dates.  No. 
4351,  December  12,  1940;  No.  4352,  January 
22,  1941.  Launching  date.  No.  4350,  May  17, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  3-43  56,  four  oil  tankers 
for  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37';  12,000  hp,  9800  gross  tons.  Keel  laying 
dates,  No.  4353,  August  12,  1940;  No.  4354, 
September  12,  1940;  No.  4355,  April  21, 
1941.  Launching  date.  No.  4353,  April  15, 
1941. 

Hull  No.  43  57,  oil  tanker  for  Union  Oil 
Co.  of  Calif.  442'  x  63'  x  34'10";  3500  hp ; 
8000  gross  tons.  Keel  ]a\ing  date,  December 
26,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  58-43  59,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Socony  N'acuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"x68'x 
37';  12,000  hp;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  60-4361,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Union  Oil  Co.  442' x  64' x  34'10"  ;  3500 
hj);  8000  gross  tons. 


Hulls  Nos.  4362-4364,  three  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels  for  Mississippi  Shipping 
Co.  465'  X  65'6"  x  39'9"  ;  8600  hp;  8300  gross 
tons. 

Hull  No.  43  65,  oil  tanker  for  Richfield 
Oil  Co.  442'x64'x34'10";  3500  hp ;  8000 
gross  tons. 

Hulls   Nos.   43  67-43  68,   two  oil   tankers 

for    Panama    Transport    Co.    487'6"  x  68'  x 
37' ;  7000  hp ;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  4369,  oil  tanker  for  Continental 
Oil  Co.  442' x64' x34'10";  3500  hp ;  8000 
gross  tons. 

Hulls   Nos.    4371-4372,   two   oil    tankers 

for  Gulf  Oil  Co.  442'  x  64'  x  34'10". 

Hull  No.  4373,  tanker  for  Panama  Trans- 
port Co.  487'6"  x68'x37';  7000  hp;  9800 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4374-4375,  two  tankers  for 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  487'6"  x  68' x  37'; 
7000  hp ;  9800  gross  tons. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Staten  Island  Yard 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Neii.'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  8018-8019,  two  C-l-B  design 
cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Hulls  Nos.  8021-802  2,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.   8023-8029;    8033-8035;   ten 
destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BURGER   BOAT   CO. 
Manitow^oc,   Wisconsin 
Neil'  Construction: 

One  yacht,  65'xl6'x8',  Buda  diesel  engine. 
One   ferryboat,    llO'   x   32'   X   8',   330-hp 
Gray  diesel  engine. 

Six  13  5'  vi'ooden  motor  mine  sweepers  for 
U.  S.  Navv. 


IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  490,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  July,  1941. 

Hull  No.  494,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  .August  15,  1941. 

Hull  No.  496,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  August,  1941. 

Hull  No.  497,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  September,  1941. 

Hull  No.  498,  15  6-foot  oil  tanker.  De- 
livery date,  November,  1941. 

Hull  No.  499,  156-foot  oil  tanker.  De- 
livery date,  January,  1942. 

Hull  No.  5  00,  wooden  drydock  section 
for  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Delivery  date,  Oc- 
tober, 1942. 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


S44  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 
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SPECIFIED  FOR  ALL 
REQUIREMENTS 


26ifm.  coil,  1H"  cir., 
hawser  laid  Wall 
Manila  16,000  lbs. 
Small  coil  standard 
200  fm.  coil  i"  Wall 
Manila. 


TRANSIT 


SMALL    INVESTMENT 
LARGE  CAPACITY 


Rotary  Pumps 


1 
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Capacities  to  1000  G.P.M. 

For  Tankers,  Land  Stations,  Terminals,  Oil  Barges  and 
Auxiliary  Equipment. 

National  Transit  Pump  &  Machine  Company 

OIL  CITY,  PENNA. 


FIRE   PROTECTION 

Fast  ....  Effective  ....  Fool-proof 

Buffalo 
-SUPER- 

Approved   Fire   Extinguishers 

Placed  in  convenient  locations  throughout  the 
ships,  Buffalo  "Supers"  provide  sure,  quick  pro- 
tection against  all  kinds  of  blazes  on  board.  Effec- 
tively smothers  flames  with  easy  pumping  action. 
Designed  for  years  of  marine  service.  Two  sizes  : 
1  qt.  and  11/2  qt.  Approved  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection.  Full  details  on  request.  Sold  by  : 


it 


Oregon  Marine  Supply  Co. 

I'lMiliind  iind  .Vstoria,  Ore. 


Western  Fire  Equipment  Co. 

San  Kraiicisco.  Caiif. 


Pacific  Marine  Supply  Co. 

Seattle.  Wash. 


BUFFALO 
FIRE  APPLIANCE  CORP, 

44   CENTRAL   AVENUE,   BUFFALO,   N.    Y. 


M.    S.   American    Manuf actitrer 


for  eight  services  depends  upon 
thirteen 

WARREN    PUMPS 

This  includes  Salt  Water  Circulat- 
ing, Bilge,  Fresh  Water  Circulating, 
Fire,  Ballast,  Ice  Water  Circulating, 
Refrigerator  Condenser  Circulat- 
ing and  General  Service. 

For  every  type  of  vessel  and  service 
you   can  safely  specify  "Warren." 


WARREN  STEAM  PUMP  COMPANY,  INC.,  WARREN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CALUMET  SHIPYARD  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Neif  Construction : 

Hull  No.  12  3,  towboat  lor  .Ashland  Oil  & 
Ri-riniim  Co.,  140'  X  .U'  X  9',  U)00-hp  diescl 
I'Dfiine. 

One  river  towboat  for  .\.  L.  Meschlinp 
Harm'  I. inc.  70'  x  .'0',  J 10  hp  Superior  dicsel. 

One  all-welded  Corten  steel  crawler 
crane  barge,  for  V.  S.  Erifiini'i'rs  Oftice,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  66'  x  4.^'  x  7'. 

Four  all-welded  distribution  box  boats 
for  Quartermaster  Corps.,  U.  S.  .■\rmy,  65'  x 
IS',  diesel  propelled.  Total  cost  $212,000. 

Hull  No.  12  6,  all-welded  steel  towboat 
for  .Ashland  Oil  Relininj;  Co..  14.>'  x  .^2'  x  9', 
1600-hp  diesel. 


CHARLESTON  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  COMPANY 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 
New  Construction: 

Six  205    mine  sweeping  fleet  tugs.  Deliv- 
ery for  all  within  26  months. 


CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 
New  Construction: 

One     lOO'     all-welded     steel    diesel    tug, 
Y148,  for  I".  S.  Navy. 

Seven    165'    steel    submarine    chasers    for 
U.  S.  Navv. 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP. 
OF  TEXAS 
Orange,  Texas 
Neu'  Construction: 

One  steel  oil  barge  for  Sears  Oil  Co.,  196' 
x40'  X  1,^', 

Two  oil  barges  for  C.  F.  Pillot,  16.i'  x  36' 
X  10'3". 

Six  all-welded  steel  oil  barges  for  Inland 
Waterways  Corp.,  196'  x  35'  x  10'6". 

One  drilling  barge  for  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
118'  X  44'  X  10'. 

One  boiler  barge  for  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
90'  X  30'  X  10'. 


CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  Construction: 

Six   cruisers,    Cleveland    class,    for    U.    S. 
Nav\  . 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  167,  PC452,  sub-chaser  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  174'  long  Delivery  date,  Sep- 
tember, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  171-174,  four  mine  sweepers 
for  U.  S.  Navy,  220'  long. 

Twelve  165-foot  escort  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Navy . 

Eight  17  5-foot  sub-chasers  for  U.S.  Navy. 


THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 

Engineering    Works   Division 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

New  Construction: 

Hulls    Nos.     1789-1790,    two    sand    and 

gravel  barges  for  Ke  -^tone  Sand  Division. 

135'  X  27'  X  8';  510  pro-  tons. 


Hulls  Nos.  1805-1807,  three  gate  vessels 

for  Bureau  S.  &  .A.,  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  930  gro.ss  tons. 

Hull  No.  1834,  welded  steel  oil  barge  for 
stock.  195'  X  35'  x  9'9";  598  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1835-1840,  six  165'  type  PC 
submarine  chasers  for  I'.  S.  Nav\',  Washing- 
ton, I).  C.  2010  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1843-1845,  three  double- 
bottom  covered  cargo  barges  for  stock.  175' 
X  26'  X  11';  1590  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1850-1853,  four  steel  lighters 
for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
110'  X  34'  X  ll'i";  1336  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1856-1861,  six  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Division. 
135'  X  27'  X  8' ;   1530  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1862-1867,  six  welded  steel 
oil  barges  for  stock,  195'  x  35'  x  9'9"  ;  3588 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1868-1869,  two  25-ton  float- 
ing cranes,  one  each  to  Phil,  and  Norfolk 
U.  S.  Navy  Yards,  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept., 
Washington,  D.  C;  670  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1870-1875,  six  welded  steel 
deck  barges  for  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  R.  R.,  100'  x  30'  x  9'6"  ;  1392  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1876-1877,  two  floating  cais- 
son gates  for  U.  S.  Navy,  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  ;  2330  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  188 1-1 902,  twenty-two  welded 
hopper  barges  for  Pittsburgh  Coke  &  Iron 
Co.;  175'  X  26'  X  11';  10,384  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1903,  floating  caisson  gate  for 
U.  S.  Navy,  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  1330  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1904-1906,  three  welded  sand 
and  gravel  barges  for  Cumberland  River 
Sand  Company;  130'  x  24'6"  x  6'6" ;  579 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1907-1911,  five  165'  type  AM 
mine  sweepers  for  Bureau  Supplies  &  Ac- 
counts, U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington,  D.C.; 
1675  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1912-1916,  five  165'  type  PC 
submarine  chasers  for  Bureau  of  Supplies  & 
.Accounts,  U.  S.  Navy  Dept,,  Washington, 
D,  C. ;  1675  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1919-1920,  two  type  W-7 
welded  bulk  cargo  barges  for  stock;  175'  x 
26'  X  10'8"  ;  944  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1927,  fabricated  steel  hull  for 
oil  barge.  165'  x  35'  x  10';  502  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1928-1933,  six  welded  steel 
deck  barges  for  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  R.  R.,  New  York  City.  100'  x  30'  x 
9'6";  1392  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1934-1945,  twelve  welded 
steel  oil  barges  for  stock;  195'  x  35'  x  9'9"; 
7176  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1946-195  5,  ten  W-7  welded 
steel  coal  barges  for  stock;  175'  x  26'  x  11'; 
4720  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1957,  25-ton  floating  crane  for 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  335  gross  tons. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Groton,  Conn. 
New  Construction: 

Two  submarines,  SS206,  Grampus;  SS208, 
Grayback;  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Cost  $2,937,000 
each.  Keels  laid.  Grampus,  February  4,  1940; 
Grayback,  .April  3,  1940. 

One  submarine,  SS204,  Mackeral,  for  I'.S. 
Navy.  Keel  laid  October  6,  1939.  Launched 
September  28,  1940. 


Three  submarines,  SS212,  Gato;  SS213, 
Greenling;  SS214,  Grouper;  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Cost  82,957,000.  Keels  laid,  Gato,  October  5, 
1940;  (Ireenling,  November  12,  1940. 

Thirteen  submarines,  SS215,  Growler; 
SS2  16,  Grunion;  SS2  17,  Guardfish;  SS218, 
Albacore;  SS219,  Amberjack;  SS220,  Barb; 
SS221,  Blackfish;  SS222,  Bluefish;  SS223, 
Bonefish;  SS224,  Cod;  SS225,  Cero;  SS226, 
Corvina;  SS227,  Darter.  Cost  $2,795,000 
each. 

Twenty-five  submarines,  SS240-SS264. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  168-169,  CL51,  Atlanta;  and 
CL52,  Juneau;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for 
U.  S.  Navv.  Keels  laid  .April  22  and  May  27, 
1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  179-186,  eight  C-2  cargo  ships 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid. 
No.  179,  December  27,  1940;  No.  180,  .April 
17,  1941.  Launching  date,  No.  179,  Mav  29, 
1941. 

Hull  No.  188,  cargo  vessel  for  Matson 
Navigation  Co.  Keel  laid  November  22,  1940. 
Launching  date,  .April  12,  1941.  Delivery 
date.  May  19,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-193,  four  tankers  for  Sin- 
clair Refining  Co.  15,000  dwt.  Keel  laid,  No. 
190,  November  12,  1940;  No.  191.  \\^r\\  17, 
1941.  Launching  date.  No.  190,  June  7,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  194-197,  four  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid,  Nos.  194-195,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1940;  Nos.  196-197,  December  16, 
1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  198-203,  six  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  04-2  0  5,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  206-213,  eight  destroyers  for 

U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  214-218,  five  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls    Nos.    219-221,    three    cruisers    for 

U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  222-227,  six  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hull    No.    22  8,    one    C-2    cargo    ship    for 

LI.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  2  9-2  3  0,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  231-232,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  233-240,  eight  cargo  ships  for 
the  U,  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

Twenty-four  C-2  cargo  vessels. 


GREAT   LAKES   ENGINEERING   WORKS 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  287-289,  three  bulk  freighters 

for  Pittsburgh   S.  S.  Co.  640'  x  67'  x  35'; 
18,000  dwt;  4000-hp  steam  turbine  engines. 


HENRY  C.  GREBE  &  CO.,  INC. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Neil'  Construction: 

One  70    twin-screw  diesel  cruiser  yacht. 
Two   135     mine  sweepers  for  I  ,  S.  \av\ 
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GREENPORT  BASIN  & 
CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Four  coastal  mine  sweepers,  AMC46-49, 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Four  coastal  mine  sweepers,  AMC61-64, 
for  U.S.  Navy. 

Twelve     135'    motor    mine    sweepers    for 
U.  S.  Xavv. 


GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 

WORKS,  INC. 

Port  Arthur,  Texas 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  167-168,  two  diesel-electric 
tugs  for  General  Motors  Corp.  100'  x  24'  x 
12'4";  1000  shp  G.  M.  diesel  and  auxiliary 
each.  Delivery  dates.  No.  167,  June  2,  1941 ; 
No.  168,  July  5,  1941. 

Hull  No.  176,  diesel  tug  for  General 
Motors  Corp.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4"  ;  680  hp.  De- 
livery date,  July  30,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  185-187,  three  oil  barges  for 
Butcher-Arthur  Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.  165' 
X  36'  X  10'9".  Delivery  dates,  No.  185,  July 
15;  No.  186,  July  30;  No.  187,  August  \S, 
1941. 

Hull    No.    189,    diesel    tug   for    General 

Motors  Corp.   100'   x   24'   x   12'4";   680  hp. 
Deliver}-  date,  September  5,  1941. 


GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chickasaw^,  Ala. 
Netv  Construction: 

Four  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Four  vessels  for  Waterman  Steamship 
Corporation.  445' x  63' x  40'6"  ;  shelter  deck 
type;  geared  turbine  drive;  15 J^  knots  serv- 
ice speed. 


THE  INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  Decatur,  Ala. 

Pascagoula 

Neif  Construction: 

Hull  No.  2  5  6;  C-3  cargo  vessel.  Comple- 
tion date,  June  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  268,  297-299,  four  C-3-IN 
passenger-cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Lines.  Com- 
pletion dates.  May,  November,  December, 
1942;  and  February,  1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  265-267,  three  C-3-P  passen- 
ger-cargo vessels  for  .American-South  .Afri- 
can Line,  Inc.  Completion  dates,  November, 
December,  1941 ;  and  January,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  293-296,  four  C-3-S-A-2  car- 
go vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Completion  dates,  February,  March,  May 
and  June,  1942. 

Six  C-3  cargo  vessels. 

Decatur 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  3  09,  landing  barge  for  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  295'  x  49'3"  x  7'6"  ;  barge 
No.  1.  Delivery  date,  July  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  310,  landing  barge  for  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  147'6"  x  34'6"  x  7'6"; 
barge  No.  2.  Delivery  date,  July  1,  1941. 


Hull  No.  311,  landing  barge  for  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  60' x  34'6"  x  5';  barge 
No.  3.  Delivery  date,  July  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  312,  ferry  float  and  ramp  for 

Government  of  \enezucla.  24'  x  30'  x  5'.  De- 
livery date,  July  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  313-314,  two  sand  and  gravel 
barges  for  stock.  110'  x  26'  x  6'6".  Delivery 
date,  .August  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  315-317,  three  39,000-bbl  oil 
barges  for  Eddie  Erlbacher,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.  195'  x3S'  x9'9". 

Hulls  Nos.  318-319,  two  deck  barges  for 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  N.  Y. 
105'  X  32'  X  7'. 


Hulls  Nos.  AN   1-4,  four  net  layers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 


GEORGE  LAWLEY  &  SON  CORP. 
Neponset,  Mass. 
New  Construction: 

Twelve  45'  tank  lighters  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Two  127'  fish  trawlers  for  Booth  Fish- 
eries Co.  Diesel  powered. 

Five  boats  for  repair  work  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Ten     165'    submarine    chasers    for    L^.    S. 
Navv. 


Los  Angeles 

Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 

Corporation 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR...  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


Shipbuilding  and 
Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking  and 
Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 
MERCHANT  AND  NAVAL  VESSELS 


Qable  ''Address 
"LASHIPCO" 


J  U  LY 


19  4  1 
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LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Orange,  Texas 
N^it'  Construction: 

Hull  No.  18  5,  ocean  tug  lor  V.  S.  Nav\  ; 
1.^5'  x.^0'  X  17'6". 

Hulls  Nos.  194-195,  two  tugs  for  stock. 
66'  X  17'  X  8';  .^00-hp  Atlas^  dicsd. 

Hull  No.  196,  tug  for  Sabine  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  Port  .Arthur,  Texas.  74'  x  20'  x  0'; 
400-hp  (liesel. 

Hull  No.  198,  oil  barge  lor  Sabine  Trans- 
portation Co.  205'  X  40'  X  9'6"  x  lO'lO". 

Hulls  Nos.  200-201,  two  barges  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  17,^'  x  8'6"  x  ,U)'. 

Hulls  Nos.  202  and  206,  two  tugs  for 
Pan  American.  74'  x  20'  x  <■)' \  400-hp.  Atlas 
diesel. 

Hull  No.  203,  85'  coastwise  tug  for 
stock.  85'  X  24'  x  9'H"  ;  600-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205;  207  and  210;  four 
8  5  00-bbl  oil  barges  for  Pan  .American. 

Hulls  Nos.  211-212,  two  tugs  for  stock. 
105'  X  2S'  X  13'6";  1000-hp  General  Motors 
diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  213-215,  three  tugs  for  stock. 
85'  X  23'  X  9'9" ;  600-hp  Superior  diesel. 


laid,  July    12,  August   19,   19,U>.   I,aunchin« 
dates,  August  16,  September  .^0,  19.U). 

Eleven  high-speed,  off-shore  patrol  boats. 

Six  3  0'  Harbor  Communication  boats. 


MANITOWOC  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Manito^'oc,  Wisconsin 
Netv  Construction: 

Ten  submarines,  SS2  6  5-2  74,  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

One  streamlined  passenger  and  auto  car- 
rier, Milwaukee  Clipper,  for  Sand  Products 
Corp.  .^61'  X  45'  x  28'. 


MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Hull  No.  419,  one  steam  stern-wheel  tow- 
boat  for  stock.  167'  x  37'6"  \  8'2". 

Hulls  Nos.  45  5-456,  two  all-welded  steel 
bulk  oil  barges  for  stock.  195'  x  .<5'  x  10'. 

Hull  No.  45  7,  all-welded  steel  fuel  oil 
barge  for  Stock,  \^5l'  x  26'  x  9'. 

Four  net  tenders,  YN13-16,  for  the  U.  S. 
Defense  Commission.  Total  cost  .$2,040,000. 
Launching  dates,  March  20,  April  17,  June 
19,  July  2,  1941. 

Eight  all-steel  steam  propelled  mine  plant- 
ers for  the  U.  S.  Army.  Cost  $8,241,750.  Keel 
laying  dates,  May  15  and  16,  1941. 


MARINE  IRON  &  SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Duluth,  Minnesota 
Neil,'  Construction: 

Hull  No.  70,   180'  cutter  of  "Cactus"  typs 
for  U.  S.  Coa.st  Guard.  Total  cost  $67.^,299. 


JOHN  H.  MATHIS  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

One    bulk    carrier    tanker    265'    long    for 
Thos.  Bowes,  N.  A. 


MIAMI  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Miami,  Florida 
New  Construction: 

Two  54   ivooden  hull  motor  torpedo  boats 
for  U.  S.  Navy,  PTl-2.  Cost  .S89,875.  Keels 


NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

Newport  News,  Va. 
Neu'  Construction: 

Hull  No.  378,  battleship  5  8,  Indiana,  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  November  20,  19,^9. 

Hulls  Nos.  383-384,  two  single  screw 
combination  passenger  and  cargo  vessels  for 
V.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6"  ;  gross  tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Deliv- 
ery date.  No.  383,  June,  1941;  No.  ,^84, 
September,  1941. 

Hull  No.  385,  aircraft  carrier  No.  8, 
Hornet,  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Launched  Decem- 
ber 14,  1940. 

Hull  No.  3  86,  single-screw  combination 
passenger  and  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6"  ;  gross 
tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Delivery  date, 
October.  1941. 

Hull  No.  3  89,  one  single-screw  cargo  ves- 
sel for  International  Freighting  Corp.,  Inc. 
435'  X  63'  x  40'6"  ;  gross  tonnage  about  8000. 
Delivery  date,  .August  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  390-391  (CL62-CL63),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  392-394  (CV9-CV11),  three 
aircraft  carriers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  395-398  (CVl  2-CVl  5  ) ,  four 
aircraft  carriers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  399-400  (CL80-CL81),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Neil'  Construction: 

BB57,  South  Dakota,  battleship  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keel  laid  July  5,  1939. 

AR5,  Vulcan,  repair  sh-p  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keel  laid  December  26,  1939. 

CL5  5,  Cleveland;  and  CL5  6,  Columbia; 
two  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Order  placed 
March  2i,  1940. 

CL57  and  CL5  8,  two  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Order  placed  June  12,  1940. 

AV7,  Currituck,  ssaplane  tender  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

CL59-CL61,  three  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

CB1-CB6,  six  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

CL7  6,  four  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 
New  Construction: 

Thirty-seven  all-welded  steel  EC-2  cargo 
ships  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  No.  1080,  New  York;  No.  1081, 
Florida,  two  automobile  and  passenger  fer- 
ries for  Delaware-New  Jersey  Ferr\'  Co. 
206'  X  65'  X  16';  750  gross  tons;  Una-Flow 
steam  machinery;  1400  shp ;  15  mph  speed. 


Launching  date,  February  1,  1941.  Comple- 
tion dates.  No.  1080,  May  15,  1941;  No. 
1080,  June,   1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1082,  Hains;  and  1083,  Hoff- 
man; two  seagoing  hopper  dredges  for  War 
Dei)t..  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  215'10J/2"  X  40'  x  15'6";  approx.  2000 
gross  tonnage;  diesel-electric  propulsion,  950 
shp.  Delivery  dates,  February  and  August, 
1942. 

Ten  C-1  cargo  vessels. 


R.  T.  C.  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Hull    No.     134,    600-ton    motor    tanker, 
George  Whitlock.  155'  x  30'  x  13'3". 

Hull    No.     13  5,    600-ton    motor    tanker, 
F.  W.  Lloyd.  155'  x  30'  x  13'2". 

Hull    No.    136,    1700-ton    motor    tanker, 
T.  W.  Drennan.  260'  x  42'  x  18'. 

Hull    No.     137,    995-ton    motor    tanker. 
190'  X  36'  X  12'. 

Hulls  Nos.    138-139,  two  985-ton  motor 
tankers.  190'  x  36'  x  12'. 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  No.  186,  Rio  Hudson;  No.  1  87,  Rio 
Parana;  No.  188,  Rio  de  la  Plata;  No.  189, 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  four  C-3  cargo  and  passen- 
ger liners  for  Moore-McCormack  Lines. 
492' X  69'6"  X  42'6";  8500  gross  tons;  diesel 
propelled;  8500  shp;  16^  knots.  Delivery 
dates,  August,  Stepember,  October  and  No- 
vember, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  199-206,  eight  C-2  cargo  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  474'  x 
63'  X  40'6"  ;  7400  gross  tons ;  diesel  propelled ; 
7500  shp;  16  knots.  Launching  dates.  No. 
199,  May  24;  No.  200,  June  21;  No.  201, 
July  21-  No.  202,  ScDtembt-r  6;  No.  203, 
October  4;  No.  204,  November  11,  1941; 
Nos.  205-206,  1942.  Delivery  dates,  No.  199, 
July;  No.  200,  .August;  No.  201,  Sentcmher; 
No.  202,  November;  No.  203,  December, 
1941;  Nos.  204-206,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  208-210,  three  tankers  for 
Petroleum  Shipping  Co.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,- 
400  gross  tons;  turbine;  4000  shp;  13  knots. 
Launching  dates.  No.  208,  March  29;  No. 
209,  May  10;  No.  210,  June  9,  1941.  Deliv- 
ery dates.  No.  208,  June  13;  No.  209,  Au- 
gust; No.  210,  September,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  213-216;  2  1  9-220,  six  tankers 
for  Panama  Transport  Co.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 
11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed. 
Launching  and  delivery  dates,  1942-1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  217-218,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  547'3"  x  70x40': 
11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed 
Launching  dates.  No.  217,  .August  19;  No. 
218,  October  18,  1941.  Delivery  dates,  No. 
217,  October;  No.  218,  December,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  221-222,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16'/>  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates,  November  15  and  Decem- 
ber 15,  1941.  Launching  dates,  No.  221,  No- 
vember 22,  1941 ;  No.  222,  1942.  Delivery 
dates.  No.  221,  January,  1942;  No.  222,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  223-225,  three  tankers  for 
The  Texas  Co.  513'10"  x  68'  x  36' ;  9300  gross 
tons  ;  turbine  ;  9000  shp  ;  16  knots.  Launching 
and  deliver\-  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  226,  tanker  for  Kaymar  Tank- 
ship  Corp.  520'  X  68'  x  37' ;  10,600  gross  tons ; 
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FEDERAL 

MARINE  PAINTS 


Anti-Fouling 
Anti-Corrosive 
Boottopping 
Cabin  Paints 
Deck  Paints 


Deck  House  Paints 

Hold  Paints 

Red  Lead  (Mixed) 

Smoke  Stack  Paints 

Topside  Paints 


Federal  takes  care  of  all  your  painting 
needs.  There  are  Federal  paints  for  the 
interiors  of  your  ships  .  .  .  paints  and  pro- 
tective compositions  for  your  decks  and 
hulls  .  .  .  there  is  a  Federal  product  for  every 
use  aboard  ship  .  .  .  from  keel  to  truck. 

We  invite  you  to  consult  with  the  Federal  agent  in  your 
district  when  you  are  planning  your  next  painting  job. 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST: 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

A.  T.  B.  Shiels 

108  West  Lee  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

A.  J.  Chalmers 

States  Steamship  Co. 

Porter  Building 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Pillsbury  &  Martignoni 

100  Bush  St.     EXbrook  3302-3 


SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

C.  J.  Hendry  Co. 

111-121  So.  Front  St. 


Agents  and  Stocks  in  all  the  Principal  Ports 


The  Federal  Paint 
Company,  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  You  Build  or  Recondition 
EMSRSON'SLeCTRIC  FANS 

Experience  sho^vs  that  it  pays  to  equip  both 
passenger  and  crew  accommodations  with  fans. 
But  land-lubber  fans  won't  do!  Emerson-Electric 
Marine-type  Fans  are  designed  and  finished  to 
resist  salt-air  corrosion.  They  give  years  of  sat- 
isfactory, low-cost  service  through  reduced 
maintenance  time  and  expense. 

Send  for  Marine 
Fan  Catalog  No.  506 

Emerson-Electric  "Salt-water" 
Marine  Fans  are  available  in 
oscillating  type,  in  10",  12"  and 
16"  sizes.  Catalog  No.  506  gives 
complete  specifications  and 
prices.  There  is  also  a  complete 
line  of  Emerson-Electric  Fans  for 
"Fresh-water"  Marine  Service. 
Catalog  533   sent  on   request. 


Profit  by  "The 
Salt-Water  Test" 

Emerson-Electric 
Fans  are  tested  un- 
der severest  condi- 
tions. Ask  for  full 
information  about 
this  unusual  '  Salt- 
water Test. 


THE    EMERSON     ELECTRIC    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
New  York  •  •  St.  Louis  •  •  Chicago 

M  E  RSOM^fee  L  E  CT  R I C 

SSB—^iC^ ^ 

MrMrir>c;_fANS-APPLIASCE5  2,6 


LEADERS    IN  THE    ELECTRICAL    INDUSTRY    SINCE    1890 


turbine;  12,000  shp;  16;/.  knots.  Keel  laying 
date.  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  227-228,  two  tankers  for  Sea- 
mar  Tankship  Corp.  520' x  68' x  37';  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12.000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  29,  tanker  lor  .Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  54.^'10"  X  70'  X  40';  11,600  gross  tons; 
turbo-electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Launch- 
ing date,  August  4,  1941.  Delivery  date.  Octo- 
ber, 1941. 

Hull  No.  2  30,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  474'  X  65'  X  37' ;  8000  gross  tons;  tur- 
bo-electric; 5000  shp;  145/2  knots.  Launching 
date,  December  6.  1941.  Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  31-2  3  2,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  Ityi  knots. 
Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  233  and  240,  two  tankers  for 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  485'  x  68'  x  36' ;  turbine  pro- 
pelled; 14^  knots.  Delivery  dates,  Decem- 
ber, 1942,  and  March,  1943.' 

Hull  No.  2  34,  tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co. 
547'3"  X  70' X  40';  11,400  gross  tons;  diesel 
propelled;  7500  shp;  15  knots.  Delivery  date, 
1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  23  5  and  2  3  7,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  547'3"  x  70' x  40' ; 
11,400  gross  tons;  turbine;  7500  shp;  IS 
knots.  Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  3  6,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  543 '10"  X  70'x40';  11,600  gross  tons; 
turbo-electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Delivery 
date,  1942. 

Hulls    Nos.    238-239,    two    tankers    for 


Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  521' x  70' x  40'; 
turbine  pro|)elled;  15  J/  kiiots.  Delivery  dates, 
January  and  March,  1943. 
Ten  C-2  cargo  vessels. 


TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  37-40,  four  C-2  type  cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  459'  x 
63'  x3l'6";  9291  dwt  tons. 


TODD-BATH  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Bath,  Maine 
Netv  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchas- 
ing Commission.  Cost  $50,000,000. 


F.  B.  WALKER  &  SONS 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi 
Neil'  Construction: 

One  all-welded  steel  tug  for  Florida  in- 
terests. 68'  X  17'  X  8'6";  300-hp  Atlas  dicscl. 

One  all-welded  steel  tug  for  Colle  Tow- 
ing Co.  75'  X  19'  x  9';  400-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

One  all-welded  steel  barge,  132'x32'x8'6". 

Two  all-welded  steel  oil  barges,  180  x36 
x9'. 

Two  steel  tugs,  75'  x  19'  x  8'6". 


Due  to  the  necessity  of  securing  ad- 
ditional working  space,  the  American 
Bureati  of  Shipping  has  acquired  new- 
headquarters  through  the  purchase  of 
the  building  at  47  Beaver  Street,  New 
York  City.  Its  new  home  is  a  steel  and 
concrete  fireproof  building  of  modern 
construction,  and  after  alterations 
have  been  completed  to  accommodate 
the  various  needs  of  the  Bureau,  the 
transition  will  be  accomplished  around 
April  9th. 

America "s  classification  society,  now 
in  its  79th  year,  has  been  in  its  present 
quarters,  the  Stevenson  Taylor  Me- 
morial Building,  24-26  Old  Slip,  since 
1927,  the  building  being  named  in 
honor  of  Stevenson  Taylor,  President 
of  the  Bureau  from  1916  to  1926.  The 
year  1916  saw  the  reorganization  of 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and 
1941  marks  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  event.  However,  this  five 
story  building  is  now  proving  greatly 
inadequate  in  furnishing  the  facilities 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  tremendous 
volume  of  work  incidental  to  the  ex- 
pansion  of   shiplniilding   activity   at 


present  under  way. 

The  new  location,  consisting  of  six 
tloors  and  mezzanine,  will  provide  V/i 
times  the  floor  area  of  the  former 
building,  and  the  additional  space  thus 
available  will  enable  the  Technical  De- 
partment and  the  Surveyor's  Division 
to  carry  on  their  work  even  more  ex- 
peditiously than  in  the  past.  The  Rec- 
ord Department,  responsible  for  com- 
piling and  publishing  the  Bureau's 
yearly  "Record"  book,  will  be  occu- 
pants of  the  entire  mezzanine  floor. 
The  sixth  floor  will  be  reserved  for 
the  testing  of  various  shipbuilding  ma- 
terials and  as  a  general  scientific  de- 
partment. 

The  Beaver  Street  building  will  be 
thoroughly  modern  in  every  respect. 
Air  conditioning  of  the  building  will 
be  employed  throughout  and  working 
equipment  will  be  of  the  latest  type. 
Xew  lighting  fixtures  of  the  fluorescent 
type  have  been  installed  on  every  floor. 
This  type  of  lighting  will  be  particu- 
larly ad\'antageous  over  the  drawing 
boards. 

As  an  indication  of  the  ini  reasing 


volume  of  work  being  handled  by  the 
Bureau  in  recent  years,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  number  of  ve.ssels  and 
gross  tonnage  of  same  being  built  to 
classification  requirements  on  the  first 
of  each  year  from  1938  to  date,  as 
follows: 

January  1st.  1938— 94  vessels,  283,- 
1 15  gross  tons. 

January  1st,  1939—149  vessels, 
583,830  gross  tons. 

January  1st,  1940  —  238  vessels, 
1.167,390  gross  tons. 

January  1st,  1941  —  283  vessels, 
1.551,878  gross  tons. 

April  1st,  1941-542  vessels,  3,029,- 
325  gross  tons. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  shipbuilding  activity  in  the  past 
three  years  has  resulted  in  increasing 
by  six  times  the  number  of  vessels  be- 
ing built  to  Bureau  class  and  the  gross 
tonnage  being  handled  has  increa.sed 
almost  eleven  times.  In  connection 
with  this,  a  great  volume  of  plans  are 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  for  approval. 
Also,  in  this  connection,  numerous  re- 
ports are  received  daily  from  the  Bu- 
reau's surveyors  stationed  in  ship- 
yards, steel  mills  and  engine  building 
plants  all  over  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion, numerous  periodic  and  damage 
surveys  are  conducted  on  vessels  al- 
ready in  existence. 

Coast  Guard 
Opens  Great  Lakes 

This  spring  saw  the  earliest  opening 
of  navigation  through  the  Federal 
locks  at  Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan, 
in  forty  years,  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  Coast  (iuard 
in  breaking  channels  through  ice  in 
strategic  parts  of  the  Great  Lakes,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  just  made 
by  Rear  Admiral  R.  R.  Waesche.  Com- 
mandant, U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  April  3rd 
the  first  ship  passed  through  the  Soo 
Locks,  westbound  for  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota, to  load  iron  ore,  and  on  April 
4th  12  additional  vessels  made  the 
westward  passage. 

Opening  of  Great  Lakes  traffic  at 
this  time  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  Coast  Guard  Cutters  Tahoma 
and  Kscanaba  and  the  car  ferry  Ste. 
Marie,  under  charter  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  through  reconnaissance 
flights  made  by  Coast  (iuard  aircraft. 
This  is  the  earliest  opening  of  naviga- 
tion through  the  Soo  locks  since  1901. 
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Seamanship,  Naval  Architecture,  Marine  Engineering 

The  editor  of  Pacific  Marine  Review  will  be  glad  to  order  any  of  these  books  for  readers. 
Address  orders  to  A.  J.  Dickie,  500  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  enclosing 
check  or  Post  Office  money  order  for  price  of  book  or  books  wanted. 


Seamanship  Studies  for  Young 
Officers.  A  series  of  six  booklets,  by 
Felix  Riesenberg,  each  with  an  average 
of  56  pages,  53^x8^",  profusely  illus- 
trated, bound  in  heavy  blue  paper  with 
white  stampings,  published  by  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  Inc.  Price  for  set 
of  six  books  $5.00  net. 

This  series  was  prepared  as  class 
material  for  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Service — the  training  division  of 
the  ^Maritime  Commission.  Each  book- 
let contains  one  lesson,  the  titles  being: 
Lesson  I,  Fundamental  Seamanship; 
Lesson  II,  The  Ship;  Lesson  III,  The 
Bridge;  Lesson  IV,  Boats;  Lesson  V, 
Cargo  Handling  Gear;  Lesson  VI, 
Ground  Tackle — Weather  Lore.  At  the 
end  of  each  section  there  are  compre- 
hensive groups  of  questions  for  self- 
examination. 

These  lessons:  are  very  carefully 
prepared  for  their  special  purpose; 
contain  a  wealth  of  specialized  knowl- 
edge; have  fairly  up-to-date  illustra- 
tions and  data ;  and  are  probably  the 
most  up-to-date  compilation  on  mer- 
chant seamanship  published  in  the 
United  States. 

Applied   Naval   Architecture.   A 

series  of  two  booklets  by  Geo.  C. 
[Manning,  M.S.,  B.S.,  82  pages  total. 
Same  format  as  "Seamanship  Studies"" 
above.  Published  by  D.  Van  Xostrand. 
Price  $1.50. 

George  C.  ^Manning  is  a  lecturer  in 
Xaval  Architecture  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
author  of  Masters  and  Mates  Annual 
of  Xaval  Architecture.  As  in  the  series 
on  seamanship,  described  above,  each 
booklet  comprises  one  lesson. 

Lesson  I  comprises  chapter  I,  which 
is  entitled  "Safety  Regulations  and 
Calculations""  and  includes  a  section  on 
each  of  the  following  subtitles:  his- 
torv;  classification;  road  line  regula- 


BEATTT    Modernized 
POWER  PUNCHES  and  SHEARS 


The  No.  6  Double  End  Punch.  Beatty  punching  machines  have  various 
size  throat  depths  in  both  single  and  double  ends. 

for  the  Immediate  Need  of 

Coast  Shipyards 

Beatty  Products  are  now  being  made  available  for  Pacific  Coast  yards. 

To  meet  your  urgent  requirements,  we  offer  a  complete  line  of  punching 
and  shearing  equipment  with  superior  construction  advantages  which  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  buyer  who  requires  machines  that  will  stand  up  for 
years  with  minimum  attention. 

BEATTY  EQUIPMENT  eliminates  unnecessary  handling  through 
combination  set  ups,  and  large  die  space,  thereby  increasing  production  and 
reducing  costs. 


Let 

Beatty 

Solve 

Your 

Problems 


nindiing^iShcaring  Machineni 


Copers 
Presses 
Dies 


Bulldozers 
Portable 

Cranes 


BEATTY  MACHINE   Sc  MFG.  CO 


HAMMOND, 
INDIANA 
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tionsand calculations:  lloodable length 
calculations;  damaged  stability  calcu- 
lations; fire  protection  regulations. 

Lesson  II  comprises  Chapters  II 
and  III.  Chapter  II  is  on  tonnage  cal- 
culations. Chapter  III  is  on  Shij)  Pres- 
ervation, with  sections  on:  inspection 
and  testing:  methods  of  preserving 
hull:  drydocks  and  docking;  and  spe- 
cial specifications  for  repairs. 

The  treatment  is  quite  thorough, 
tabular  data  is  e.xtensive  and  the  l)0()k 
is  well  illustrated. 

Military  and  Naval  Recognition 
Book,  by  Captain  J.  W.  Bunkley,  U.  S. 
Xavy.  300  pages,  5"  x  7",  profusely 
illustrated  in  both  black  and  white  and 
in  color  plates,  bound  in  blue  buckram 
with  aluminum  and  red  stampings, 
published  by  D.  Van  Nostrund  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  price  $2.50  net. 

This  is  the  standard  .American  hand- 
book on  the  organization  and  insignia 
of  rank  of  the  world's  armed  forces  and 
on  the  etiquette  and  customs  of  the 
American  services.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1920  and  is  now  brought  up 
to  date  as  of  January,  1941.  It  contains 
complete  reliable  data  and  plates  cov- 
ering every  branch  of  military  service 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  section  on 
foreign  armies  and  navies  containing 
all  the  available  and  reliable  data. 

A  very  handy  and  interesting  collec- 
tion of  information  that  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  practically  every  American 
in  these  war  days. 

Brotvn's  Practical  Pocket  Book 
for  Merchant  Seamen,  by  J.  M.  Mc- 
Kerrell,  294  pages,  5"  x  6",  with  num- 
erous diagrams  and  tables,  well-in- 
dexed, bound  in  limp  red  covers  with 
gold  stampings,  published  by  Brown, 
Son  &  Ferguson,  Ltd.  Price  $2.00  net. 

This  is  the  seventh  edition  of  a  pop- 
ular British  handbook  for  the  Mer- 
chant Service  officer.  It  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  the  data  that  is  found  use- 
ful in  working  ship.  The  information  is 
presented  in  a  concise  and  yet  compre- 
hensive fashion  and  is  arranged  and  in- 
dexed so  as  to  be  readily  available.  Any 
officer  will  find  this  little  volume  of 
great  help  both  in  his  daily  calculations 
and  in  clinching  an  argument  over  the 
mess  table. 

T ait's  New  Seamanship  and  Nau- 
tical Knowledge,  by  Captain  James 
Tait.  450  pages.  5"  x  7",  illustrated 
with    numerous    rliagrams,    halftones 


and  line  cuts,  bound  in  stiff  cardboard, 
published  by  Brown.  Son  &  Ferguson, 
Ltd.  Price  $2.15. 

This  fourteenth  edition  of  a  stand- 
ard British  work  has  been  revised,  re- 
arranged and  brought  up  to  date  by 
Captain  H.  T.  Jefferys.  It  is  prepared 
to  furnish  all  the  information  necessary 
for  passing  the  latest  British  Board  of 
Trade  Requirements  in  the  Kxamina- 
tions  for  all  grades  from  2nd  Mate  to 
F^xtra  Master. 

Full  of  useful  information  for  meet- 
ing the  practical  every-day  problems  of 
the  deck  officer  in  either  steamers, 
motorships  or  sailing  vessels. 


Engineering  Knowledge  for  Deck 
Officers,  by  F.  J.  Drover,  PLng.-Capt. 
270  pages,  8)4"  x  6",  profusely  illus- 
trated, bound  in  red  buckram  with  gold 
stampings,  published  by  Brown,  Son  & 
Ferguson,  Ltd.  Price  $2.15. 

This  (2nd)  1939  edition  brings  this 
treatise  fairly  up  to  date.  It  is  a  very 
useful  book  to  the  deck  officer  because 
without  too  much  technical  or  mathe- 
matical treatment  it  presents  to  him 
an  understanding  of  the  propulsion 
and  auxiliary  machinery  on  the  mod- 
ern merchant  vessel  and  the  methods 
by  which  that  machinery  is  best  oper- 
ated and  controlled. 


MoMe 


(Conlimted  from  page  43) 


indicated  compartment  by  turning  into 
that  compartment  carbon  dioxide  gas 
from  the  large  battery  of  Lux  CO2 
cylinders. 

Emergency  Generator  Set 

The  Mormacstar  and  her  sister 
ships  have  an  emergency  generator  set 
installed  in  a  compartment  on  the  boat 
deck . 

In  this  same  compartment  is  in- 
stalled the  distribution  switchboard 
for  the  vital  circuits,  such  as  ship's 
navigation  lights,  radio,  and  lights  in 
passageways  and  at  boat  stations,  and 
these  are  arranged  so  that  they  are 
automatically  transferred  to  the  emer- 
gency generator  set  in  case  of  failure 
or  shutdown  of  the  main  generators, 
which  are,  of  course,  located  in  the  en- 
gine room  and  are  turbine-driven. 

The  emergency  generator  set  is  a 
diesel  set  consisting  of  a  1 20/240-volt, 
3-wire,  compound  wound.  Electro  Dy- 
namic 7.5  kw  direct  current  generator, 
mounted  on  a  unit  cast  iron  base  and 
driven  by  a  Hill  two  cylinder,  5x7, 
4  cycle,  mechanical  injection  diesel 
engine  at  850  rpm.  This  set  is  equipped 
with  automatic  starting,  so  that  upon 
any  interruption  of  the  main  electrical 
power  the  emergency  set  is  started. 
Upon  resumption  of  main  power,  the 


load  is  automatically  transferred  back 
to  the  main  generators. 

As  the  INIormacstar  and  her  sister 
ships  depend  on  motor-driven  fuel 
pumps  and  the  main  generator  sets 
are  steam  turbine-driven,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  must  be  some  separate 
source  of  power  in  order  to  fire  up  the 
boilers  if  steam  is  once  allowed  to  go 
down,  as  might  be  the  case  in  the  long 
lay-up  at  some  port.  There  is.  there- 
fore, an  emergency  circuit  run  back 
from  the  emergency  generator  room  to 
the  engine  room  so  as  to  allow  firing 
up  the  boilers  from  a  cold  start. 

The  Hill  Diesel  Engine  Company 
have  furnished  many  hundreds  of 
these  sets  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
for  C-2  and  C-3  vessels.  Later  installa- 
tions, such  as  those  on  the  C-3  ships 
being  built  by  the  Western  Pipe  and 
Steel  Company  and  Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  are  using 
15  kw  emergency  generator  sets  pow- 
ered by  4  cylinder  Hill  diesel  engines 
operating  at  1200  rpm. 

These  emergency  generator  sets  and 
the  automatic  starting  equipment  were 
furnished  through  the  King-Knight 
C\)mpany  of  San  Franci.sco.  who  have 
s]iecialized  for  many  years  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  diesel,  gas  and  gasoline, 
and  steam  driven  generator  sets. 
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COEN 

DUPLEX  OIL  STRAINERS 

Have  given   ioo%  satisfactory 

service  for  over  25  years  in 

hundreds  of  marine 

installations. 


COEN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 


•  LOW  TEMPERATURE... 

It  pays  to  have  the  protection  of  Muntlct  "Jointite"  Corkboard  and 
Moulded  Cork  Pipe  Covering  in  storage  terminals  and  refrigerated 
spaces  aboard  ship.  This  low  temperature' insuiatit)n  gives  dependable 
protection  against  heat  infiltration.  Economical,  long-lasting,  it  is 
easily  adaptable  to  individual  requirements.  Our  engineering  staff  will 
be  glad  to  help  with  specifications. 

•  HIGH  TEMPERATURE... 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  K  &:  M  asbestos  and  magnesia  insulating  prod- 
ucts for  marine  requirements.  K  &  M  insulation,  made  by  Keasbey 
&  Mattison,  assures  highest  efficiency  and  maximum  power  savings  in 
high  temperature  operation.  For  full  information  on  either  low  or  high 
temperature  insulation,  write  to  the  nearest  Mundet  office. 

MUNDET     CORK 

CORPORATION 

SAN    FRANCISCO 440  Brannan  Street 

LOS  ANGELES 1850  N.  Main  Street 

Distributors  of  Mundet  Cork  Insulation  Products 

SEATTLE Pioneer  Sand  &  Gravel  Co. 

PORTLAND Pacific  Asbestos  &  Supply  Co. 


^^\he  SECOnD .' 


The  top  photograph  shows  the  original  installation  we  made  in  a  large  eastern  oil  termi- 
nal ..  .  an  installation  sold  on  the  promise  of  what  Viking  Pumps  had  done  for  others, 
what  they  could  do  for  them.  We  told  them  that  Viking  Rotary  Pumps  would  perform 
smoothly  and  quietly  at  minimum  operating  expense  .  .  .  that  Viking  was  easier  to 
service  and  required  less  servicing.  We  explained  how  Viking's  principle  of  "only  2 
moving  parts"  meant  longer  pump  life,  less  wear,  fewer  repairs  and  replacements. 
They  tried  \'iking  .  .  .  they  founcl  out  for  themselves  what  has  been  proved  in  hundreds 
of  oil  terminals  the  world  over — that  for  the  handling  of  petroleum  products.  Viking 
has  no  equal.  The  bottom  photograph  pictures  the  repeat  order  they  asked  us  to  install. 

If  your  pumping  needs  call  for  a  single  unit  or  a  complete  battery  

of  pumps,  \iking  can  fill  the  bill.  Bulletin  2500-40  gives  detailed 
specifications  on  \iking  PETROLEUM  Pumps — write  for  a 
copy  today. 


Pacific  Coast  Distributors: 


VIKING    PUMP   COMPANY 

2040  S.  8iiiilii  Fe  .\ve..  Los  .ViiKclt-s. 


DE    LAVAL   PACIFIC   CO. 


Patchogue  Oil  Ter- 
minal at  Foot  of 
Court  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Architect  and 
Engineer,  Otto  J. 
Sambach  of  New 
York  City. 
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Recent  Developments  in  Ship,  Shipyard,  Dock,  and  Shop  Machinery  and  Equipment 


New  Hydraulic  Press 
For  Coast  Shipyard 

Prominent  among  Southern  Califor- 
nia shipyards  where  activity  has  accel- 
erated in  recent  months,  is  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company's  Shipbuildins; 
Division.  San  Pedro  Yard,  Terminal 
Island,  contiguous  to  Los  Angeles 
harbor. 

Recently,  this  yard  ordered  from  the 
Madsen  Iron  Works  of  Huntington 
Park,  a  complete  60-ton  hydraulic 
press,  to  be  used  principally  for  pipe 
bending.  Water  will  be  the  operating 
medium.  In  order  to  assure  all  parts — 
cylinder,  head,  ram,  gland  and  even 
the  massive  base — withstanding  the 
severe  recurring  strains  to  which  this 
press  \\\\\  be  subjected  in  service,  a 
nickel-chromium  molybdenum  alloyed 
iron  with  a  minimum  tensile  strength 
of  45,000  psi  was  selected  by  Madsen, 
who  designed  the  machine.  The  use  of 
nickel  in  seven  tons  of  these  castings 
resulted  further  in  effecting  good  ma- 
chinability. 

Tn  conformance  with  modern  foun- 
dry technique  employed  at  Madsen 
Iron  Works,  the  iron  was  ladle-inocu- 
lated with  ferro-silicon.  "C"  test  bar 
was  poured,  per  ASTM  standards,  giv- 
ing test  results  shown  herewith: 

At  the  same  time  the  above  arbitra- 
tion bar  was  poured,  to  another  test- 
bar  ladle  was  added  sufficient  "F" 
nickel  shot  and  ferro-chromium  to 
bring  the  analysis  up  to  about  2.00  per 
cent  nickel  and  0.75  per  cent  chromium 
for  purpose  of  securing  a  sample  test- 
bar  for  a  prospective  purchaser. 


When  this  latter  bar  was  tested  the 
following  results  were  attained: 

Transverse  Test  ("C"  Bar,  2.00" 
Diameter — 24"  Centers) 

Load,  lbs 12,970 

Deflection,  inches  ....         0.56" 

Tensile 

PSI 69,330 

The  operating  cylinder  of  the  hy- 
draulic press,  when  finish-machined 
and  honed  inside,  exhibited  a  mirror- 
like finish  which  presents  an  extremely 
smooth  surface  on  which  the  piston 
may  operate  without  leakage. 


Greene,  Tweed  &  Co. 
In  New  Quarters 

Greene,  Tweed  &  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  Palmetto  and  other  brands 
of  packings  and  special  tools,  have 
moved  their  manufacturing  plants  and 
general  oftices  to  the  Palmetto  Bldg. 
at  Bronx  Boulevard  and  238th  St., 
near  Woodlawn  in  New  York  City. 

The  new  Greene.  Tweed  head- 
quarters are  located  in  a  large  modern 
plant,  exceptionally  attractive  in  ap- 
[)earance  and  practical  in  layout. 
Ample  room  is  available  for  all  depart- 
ments and  for  increased  manufactur- 
ing facilities.  The  plant  is  immediately 
adjacent  to  tracks  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  New  Haven  railroads, 
thereby  providing  convenient  shij^ping 
accommodations. 

New  and  modern  machinery  has 
been  installed  for  manufacturing  proc- 
esses and  to  provide  for  the  additional 
lines  of  packings  and  other  new  prod- 
ucts which  are  being  developed.  This 


Transverse  Test  (2.00"  Diameter  Bar — 24"  Centers) 

Load,  lbs 10,600  TC. 

Deflection,  inches      .     .         0.56"  Ni 

Tensile  (Breakini^  Section  Machined  to  1.25" )  Cr 

PSI 47.950  Mo 
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Inalvsis 


3.00' 
0.86 
0.19 
0.32 


move  is  in  line  with  the  steady  growth 
of  this  78-year  old  company,  which 
has  long  been  a  leader  in  its  field,  after 
pioneering  in  the  manufacture  of  self- 
lubricated  packings  for  all  services. 


5  5  LIBERTY  SHIPS 

(Continued  from  page  3.^) 

Officers  of  the  California  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  include  S.  D.  Bechtel, 
president;  John  A.  McCone,  vice  pres- 
ident and  general  manager;  Ralph  M. 
Parsons.  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  R.  J.  La- 
mont,  J.  A.  MacEachern  and  Joseph 
Haag,  Jr.,  vice  presidents;  and  K.  K. 
Bechtel,  secretary  treasurer. 

Every  human  activity  in  this  world 
of  ours  has  its  theme  song  for  those 
with  ears  tuned  to  hear.  So  it  is  down 
at  "Calship"  on  Terminal  Island. 

Walk  along  Dock  Street  some  even- 
ing about  sunset.  Look  across  the  ship- 
yards to  where  the  great  shipways  are 
rising,  eleven  of  them  completed,  four- 
teen of  them  all  in  a  row.  There  you 
will  .see  a  veritable  forest  of  piles,  like 
the  pipes  of  a  giant  organ,  on  the  last 
of  which  the  chuffing,  thumping  pile 
drivers  are  playing  a  .symphony  of  the 
project — free  men  at  work  that  men 
mav  remain  free. 


PACI  F  IC     MARINE     REVIEW 


Are  your  vessels  affected  by  these  deck-glue  problems 
— Does  hot  weather  cause  softening  and  running  over  the 
seams  ?  Does  cold  weather  cause  a  brittle  dryness  ?  If  you 
are  bothered  with  these  or  other  deck-repair  problems, 
write  for  FREE  data  on  how  to  solve  them  economically, 
efficiently. 

Jeff ery's  Ship  Glue  conforms  to  all  temperature  changes 
and  is  consistently  strong,  long-lived  and  elastic,  under 
all  conditions. 


599  Albany  Street  _  £5^   1873-  Boston.Mass, 


Boston  .Mass, 


SHIPPERS:  Swift,  efficient 
freight  service,  modern  re- 
frigeration facilities  via  the 
Lurline  and  Malsonia  to 
Hawaii ;  the  Mariposa  and 
Monterey  to  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  by  way  of 
Samoa  and  Fiji.  Regular,  fre- 
quent freighter  sailings  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports. 


'",,-■='"  •Hawaii's  yesterdays  are  alive  today! 

They  live  in  lovely  flower  rituals.  They 
delight  the  ear  in  Island  music.  Island 
dances  dramatize  them.  They  return  with  Waikiki's  racing 
outriggers,  re-enacting  the  sea-saga  of  Polynesian  Vikings, 
who  sailed  into  the  sunrise  and  found  Hawaii,  a  home  so 
beautiful  it  left  no  further  will  to  wander. 

California  to  Honolulu  (one  way) 
FIRST  CLASS  from  $125    .   CABIN  CLASS  from  $85 

MATSON  SOUTH  PACIFIC  SAILINGS  every  4  weeks 
to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  .  .  .  personally-escorted 
Cruises,  17,000  miles;  48  days  ...  12  exceptional  shore 
excursions.   All-inclusive-cost,   First   Class,   from  $775. 

Complete  information  and  literature 
front  Matson  Line  offices. 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
San  Diego,  Seattle 
Portland 


American  President  Lines 

Regular,  frequent  and  dependable 
sailing  schedules  for  Round  the  World  and 
for  Transpacific  services.  Express-freight, 
passenger  and  refrigerator  vessels. 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT 

BOSTON  ' ' '  CALirORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO    ^^sh.^cTON,  °c 

CHICAGO  Offices  and  agents  throughout  the  world  LOS  ANGELES 


in    ^em/ZMela 


The  \'enezuelan  Government  is  cre- 
ating a  new  naval  base  at  Puerto  Ca- 
bello.  This  old  port  is  one  of  the  early 
points  of  settlement  in  the  new  world 
and  has  been  a  haven  since  the  days  of 
the  C'onquistadores. 

In  1937,  drydocking  equipment  at 
the  yard  was  limited  to  a  single  180'  x 
80'  section  of  an  originally  two-section, 
composite  floating  drydock.  Toward 
the  latter  part  of  1937  the  Venezuelan 
Ministry  of  War  engaged  the  Crandall 
Dry  Dock  Engineers,  Inc.,  to  make  an 
investigation  and  report  concerning 
the  present  facilities  and  probable  fu- 
ture requirements.  In  April,  1938, 
after  a  month  of  study  of  the  situation 
at  Puerto  Cabello  by  J.  Stuart  Cran- 
dall, this  firm  submitted  recommen- 
dations for  expanding  the  dockyard  on 
the  area  northeast  of  the  existing  one 
by  constructing  there  a  new  forge  shop, 
machine  shop,  woodworking  shop, 
quay  walls,  drydocks  and  appurte- 
nances. Reorganization  of  operations 
was  also  recommended. 

p:arlv  in  1939  the  Ministrv  of  Pub- 


lic Works,  acting  for  the  Ministry  of 
War,  engaged  the  same  firm  as  con- 
sulting engineers  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  for  these  new  shops, 
quay  walls,  and  a  5000-6000-ton  float- 
ing drydock;  also  to  design  and  con- 
struct a  500-ton  railway  drydock. 
Upon  completion  of  the  designs  for  the 
5000-6000-ton  floating  drydock,  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  requested 
bids  but  because  of  general  conditions 
construction  was  postponed. 

The  first  unit  in  the  dockyard  devel- 
opment program  was  the  500-ton  rail- 
way drydock.  This  was  logical  because 
vessels  of  this  tonnage  make  up  a  rather 
large  proportion  of  the  number  enter- 
ing the  port.  This  dock  was  completed 
in  February,  1940. 

Its  site,  in  a  land-locked  harbor — 
ideally  free  from  large  waves  and 
ground  swell — is  just  north  of  the  orig- 
inal yard  on  recently  reclaimed  land 
of  sufficient  area  to  permit  considerable 
future  expansion.  The  installation  con- 
sists of  a  cradle  which  travels  on  a  sys- 
tem of  free  rollers  over  a  two-way 
track,  whose  gradient  is  an  arc  of  a 
vertical  circle.  The  principal  dimen- 
sions and  general  description  follow. 

Dimensions 

Length  over  keel  blocks 1.^1.2  ft. 

Length  overall 142.6  ft. 

Width  over  cross  beams .57.7  ft. 

Width  clear   31.2  ft. 

Length  of  track .567..5  ft. 

Depth  water  over  keel  blocks,  fwd.. .     8.2  ft. 
l)ei)th  water  over  keel  blocks,  aft.  .  .    1.5.1  ft. 

The  Cradle 

The  cradle  is  built  of  structural  steel 
throughout,  except  for  the  deck,  dock- 
ing platform  and  blocking.  Its  under- 
body  consists  of  two  vertical  and  par- 
allel runners,  to  the  under  side  of 
which  are  riveted  steel  rail  plates. 
Beams  carrying  the  keel  and  bilge 
blocks,  as  well  as  the  deck,  are  framed 
transversely  over  the  runners.  The 
deck,  or  working  platform,  covers  the 
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entire  length  of  the  cradle  full  width 
and  extends  beyond  the  keel  blocks  at 
the  after  end  to  facilitate  repairs  to 
propellers  and  rudders.  On  both  sides 
of  the  cradle  are  docking  platforms 
supported  by  steel  uprights  fastened  to 
the  transverse  beams.  From  these 
docking  platforms,  vessels  are  cen- 
tered and  blocked  through  the  use  of 
hand  winches  which  operate  the  seven 
sliding  blocks  on  each  side  of  the  cradle. 

Tracks 

The  tracks  are  the  two-way  type, 
367.3  feet  long,  constructed  on  an  arc 
of  a  circle,  so  that  the  cradle  is  hori- 
zontal when  in  the  upperor  "hauled  up" 
position.  The  in-shore  portion  of  the 
track,  above  low  water,  is  of  reinforced 
concrete,  while  the  out-shore  or  sub- 
merged portion  is  of  wood,  protected 
against  marine  borers.  Both  sections 
are  supported  on  long  timber  piling 
driven  deeply  into  coral,  dense  sand 
and  silt  to  a  firm  bearing. 

.After  these  piles  were  driven,  they 
were  cut  off  under  water  along  the  line 
of  proper  curvature.  Meanwhile,  the 
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PENFLEX    Exhaust   Pipes 

The  Buckeye  power  plant  of  this  dredge  will  never  be 
bothered  by  thermal  or  vibration  strains  transmitted 
from  the  exhaust  pipe.  Get  full  details  in Bui.  7  0 

Western  Representation  by 

U.  S.  Flexible  Metallic  Tubing  Co. 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Portland       •       Seattle 

Pennrvlvania  Flexible  Metallic  Tubing  Co. 

7228  Po^vers  Lane  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Specify  FRANCE  Metal  Packing  for 
Marine  Engine  Piston  and  Valve  Rods 

Nearly  half  a  century  of  experience  guarantees  maximum 
performance  at  minimum  expense  for  high,  intermediate  and 
low  pressure  service. 

To  obtain  renewals  or  replacements,  furnish  the  number  stamped 
on  case  and  diameter  of  rod.  Write  for  new  Catalog  M-6. 
Sole  Authorized  Representatives : 


San  Francisco  —  Hercules  Equip- 
ment &  Rubber  Co.,  550-3rd 
Street — EXbrook  2575. 

Seattle — Guy  M.  Thompson,  1241 
South  Alaskan  Way  —  Phone 
MAin  1870. 

Norfolk — C.  E.  Thurston  &  Sons, 
56  Commercial  Place  —  Phone 
Norfolk  2-6040. 


Los  Angeles  — A.   C.   Elder,   2714 

South   Hill   St.— PRospect  9529. 
New    York   City — France    Packing 

Co.,  Room  107-E,  30  Church  St. 

— COrtlandt  7-6827. 
New    Orleans — R.    M.    Shad,    430 

Florida  Ave. — Phone  Galvez  1503. 


THE     FRANCE     PACKING     COMPANY 
Tacony,  Phila.,  Penna. 


On'gwa/  FRANCE 

METAL  PArKIXG 


HOW  DO  WE  KEEP 
HER  BILGE  DRY? 

I'LL  LET  YOV  IN  ON  IT 


Shell  Stern  Tube  Lubrication 
seals  the  shaft  with  a  collar  of 
water-resistant  grease  (see  plan 
below).  This  keeps  the  well  dry 
—  and  lubricates  and  cools  the 
bearings  much  better  than  sea 
water  ever  did. 

Lignum  vitae  bushings,  when 
lubricated  by  this  method,   last 


about  3  times  as  long  as  before. 
You  save  on  repairs,  on  laid-up 
time,  and  on  di-y-dock  expense, 
as  owners  of  more  than  700 
West  Coast  craft  can  tell  you. 
For  information,  phone  near- 
est Shell  oflfice  or  write  to  Indus- 
trial Lubricants  Division,  Shell 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


STERN  TUBE  LUBRICATION 


Speed  your 

Arc  Welding 


uAitA  JACKSON'S  F5 

This  well-balanced  slim  fellow  reaches  the  spot  in  "hard-to- 
get-at"  places.  Rated  5  00  Amps.,  it's  fully  insulated — safe. 
Scientifically  ventilated,  it  works  cool  at  maximum  heats. 
Deep  slotted  removable  jaw  plates,  of  Mallory  3  Metal, 
grip  ici"  to  Ys"  rods  at  correct  angle.  Mechanical  cable  con- 
nection is  dependable.  Quick  availability  of  replaceable 
parts  assure  long  life  at  low'  cost. 

Buy  one  from  your  nearest  dealer.  Try  it  on  your  toughest 
job.  Check  the  results  and  -we'll  gamble  you'll  order  more. 

Ask  IIS  to  mail  you  a  ropy  oj  our  Holdir  Folder  describiiiR 

our   romplctr   line   oj  insulated  and   non-insulated   models 

ranging  from  200  to  500  Amps. 

JACKSON     PRODUCTS 

15122   MACK  AVENUE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


r^-    '  '/IjVrrrrm"/ 
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PROPOSED 

RAILWAY     DRY    DOCK 

CAPACITY    500    METRIC     TONS 


TYPICAL    CROSS    SECTION 
MAIN    CRADLE 


TYPICAL    CROSS    SECTION 
MAIN    CRADLE 

100     TON     TRANSFER     CAR 


wood  track  was  constructed  as  a  unit 
ashore,  floated  over  the  piles,  sunk  in 
place,  carefully  aligned  and  then  fas- 
tened permanently  by  the  diver. 

The  cradle  moves  over  this  track  on 
a  system  of  free  rollers  of  alloy  steel. 
The  lower  surfaces  of  the  cradle  run- 
ners and  the  upper  ones  of  the  track 
are  equipped  w'ith  flat  steel  plates  be- 
tween which  these  rollers  operate.  By 
this  means,  the  friction  is  minimized 
and  there  is  no  need  of  lubrication. 

Hauling  Mechanism 

The  cradle  is  operated  by  a  single 
hauling  chain  arranged  on  an  endless 
system,  operated  by  an  electric  hauling 
machine,  sufficiently  powerful  to  haul 
a  capacity  load  in  about  15  minutes. 
The  hauling  chain,  of  heat-treated, 
manganese  steel,  without  welds,  passes 
over  a  toothed  sprocket  wheel  on  the 
main  shaft  and  then  back  along  the 
track,  where  the  lower  end  is  attached 
to  a  smaller  backing  chain.  This  back- 
ing chain  passes  through  a  submerged 
sheave  and  returns  on  itself  to  a  fasten- 
ing on  the  cradle.  The  machinery  has 
two  speeds:  high,  for  hauling  less  than 
capacity  loads;  low,  for  capacity  loads. 


Auxiliary  Cradle  and  Storage 
Tracks 

When  in  its  upper  position,  the 
cradle  is  horizontal,  as  we  have  pointed 
out.  Along  the  top  of  the  cradle  are 
longitudinal  rails,  making  it  possible  to 
drydock  and  haul  ashore  to  temporary 
storage,  on  an  auxiliary  cradle,  small 
vessels  weighing  up  to  100  tons.  This 
transfer  cradle  is  mounted  on  wheels 
and  moves  along  the  rails  on  top  of  the 
main  cradle  to  an  adjoining  system  of 
tracks  ashore  at  the  head  of  the  rail- 


way drydock.  Thus,  two  or  more  ships 
may  be  served  simultaneously;  while 
the  transfer  cradle  is  on  the  storage 
track,  the  main  cradle  is  an  independ- 
ent unit. 

This  500-ton  railway  drydock  was 
designed,  constructed  and  installed  by 
the  Crandall  Dry  Dock  Engineers.  Inc. 
of  Cambridge,  ]Massachusetts.  In  1940, 
the  Venezuelan  ^Ministry  of  Public 
Works  engaged  this  same  company  to 
design  and  construct  a  1500-ton  rail- 
way drydock  at  Puerto  Cabello.  This 
is  now  under  construction,  and  will  be 
described  later  as  "Part  11"  of  this 
article. 

Thus,  the  Puerto  Cabello  Xaval 
Base  will  become  one  of  the  most  up- 
to-date  yards  in  the  Caribbean.  Con- 
struction is  being  developed  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Doctor  E.  J.  .\guerreverre.  in 
direct  charge  of  the  Director  of  Means 
of  Communication,  Doctor  F.  J.  Sucre 
and  the  district  engineer.  Doctor  Ra- 
mon \'alery.  Operation  of  the  yard  will 
be  under  the  Minister  of  War.  General 
Isais  Medina,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Xaval  Arsenal,   Dr.  Manuel  Silveira. 
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EUGENE  V.  WINTER  CO. 


Representing 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  PUMP   & 
MACHINE  CO. 

Reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps  for  marine, 
industrial  and  refinery  service. 

CONDENSER   SERVICE   &  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  INC. 

Heat  Exchanger  Specialists. 

FEED  WATER  HEATER  &  EVAPORATOR 
COILS 

Carried  in  San  Francisco  Stock. 

THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 

All  types  of  silencers  and  spark  arresters  for  gasoline  and 
diesel  engines,  and  air  compressors. 

RED  HAND  COMPOSITIONS  CO.,  INC. 

Marine  Bottom  Paints. 

KOPPERS  CO. — AMERICAN  HAMMERED 
PISTON   RING  DIVISION 

Piston  rings  for  gasoline,  diesel  and  steam  engines,  air 
compressors.  Diameters  from  1  inch  to  120  inches — 
separately  cast. 

BLACKBURN,  SMITH   MFG.  CO. 

Feed  Water  Filters,  Grease  Extractors  and  Strainers. 

KUGEIVe  V.  WIIVTEH    CO. 

1  5  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone:  DOuglas  2714 


DEFENi^E 

comes  first 


xmnci  so.  we're  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  all  orders  for  Babbitt  Metals. 
If  yours  is  a  defense  contract  or  job,  you 
can  be  sure  well  gladly  invoke  our  own 
"priorities"  to  give  you  prompt  action  on 
FEDERATED  XXXX,  Selby  Diesel, 
Challenge  Nickel,  Stremetest  or  your 
own  specification  Babbitts. 


nniERicnii  smEiTinc 
nno  REiininc  compnnv 

LOS  ANGELES     SAN  FRANCISCO     NEW  YORK 


Where  EXPERIENCE 
~      counts! 


CARRIER'S  Marine  expe- 
rience counts  because  it  is 
backed  by  over  4,000  re- 
frigeration and  air  condi- 
tioning installations  on  vessels  of  all  tonnages.  On 
the  Pacific  Coast,  call  upon  the  nearest  one  of  our 
three  fully  qualified  Representatives  listed  below. 


CARRIER-BRUNSWICK 
*-  COMPRESSORS 

Complete  range  of  sizes,  choice  of 
refrigerants,  built  to  marine 
specifications. 


CARRIER  COLD  DIFFUSERS-*- 

Deck  or  overhead — mounted  models 

.  .  .  wide  range  of  sizes  .  .  .  suitable 

for  both  corgo  and  ship's  stores 

protection. 


■<-  CARRIER    UNIT   HEATERS 
Ideal  for  cabins,  officers'  and  crew's 
quarters,  public  spaces  or  cargo  stor- 
age. Avoilobie  for  steam  or 
hot  water  use. 


arrie 


Air  Conditioning 

Refrigeration 

Heating 


LOS  ANGELES 

GAY 

ENGINEERINGCORP. 

2730  E.  llthSt. 
ANgeles  1-1141 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

GEO.  E. 
SWETT  &  CO. 

58  Main  Street 
SUtter  8800 


SEATTLE 

CARMAC 

SHIPYARDS,  INC. 

Foot  of  28th  Ave.,  N.W. 
SUnset  0900 


Marine  Turbine 
Deliveries  Ahead 
of  Schedule 

The  turbine  propulsion  eciuipnienl 
for  the  powerful  new  battleship  South 
Dakota  was  completed  more  than  a 
month  ahead  of  schedule  in  the  shops 
of  the  General  Electric  Company. 
South  Dakota  was  launched  at  the 
yards  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Company  on  June  7,  four  months 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Propulsion  equipment  for  the  bat- 
tleship Massachusetts,  soon  to  ])e 
launched,  has  been  completed  10 
weeks  ahead  of  schedule. 

Like  her  sister  ships  Washington 
and  North  Carolina,  both  commis- 
sioned recently,  and  Massachusetts, 
the  propulsion  ec]uipment  for  South 
Dakota,  as  well  as  switchgear  and 
certain  auxiliary  equipment,  was  built 
by  General  Electric. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  al- 
ready produced,  according  to  Charles 
E.  Wilson,  president  of  General  Elec- 
tric, the  production  of  millions  of 
horsepower  of  steam  turbines  on  order 
with  the  company  for  the  United 
States  Navy  and  Merchant  ]\Iarine  is 
proceeding  "on  schedule"  or  "ahead  of 
schedule"  at  General  Elecfric  plants. 
All-out  production  is  the  slogan  at 
these  plants,  where  are  also  being 
produced  for  the  Navy  such  equip- 
ment as  generators,  motors,  switch- 
gear,  and  huge  propulsion  gears  to 
match  the  turbines. 

In  the  overall  defense  picture,  this 
company  is  now  devoting  the  resources 
of  its  Research  Laboratory  and  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  its  men  and  ma- 


Testing  a  turbine  hi  the  (Jciieral  Electric  testing  plant 


chines  to  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  a  wide  variety  of  intricate 
and  highly  technical  equipment  for 
National  Defense. 


New  Coating 


Prevents  Condensation  Drip 


Weather  and  temperature  changes 
can  play  some  queer  pranks,  but  none 
is  more  costly  than  condensation  col- 
lecting on  ceilings  and  side  walls  of 
freight  cars,  transport  trucks,  cargo 
ships,  in  storage  houses,  air  ducts, 
water  pipes  in  basements,  etc. 

Damage  from  sweating  or  dripping 
water  on  raw  materials,  food  products, 
furniture  and  other  merchandise  that 
must  be  shipped  from  place  to  place 


or  kept  in  storage  awaiting  disposal, 
runs  into  high  figures  every  year. 

Now,  there  has  been  developed  in 
the  plant  of  the  J.  W.  Mortell  Com- 
pany of  Kankakee,  Illinois,  a  well 
known  industrial  paint  manufacturer, 
established  in  1895,  a  remarkable  new 
product  called  Insulmat  No.  595.  It  is 
a  spray-on  plastic  compound,  contain- 
ing specially  treated  cork  particles, 
which    is    guaranteed    to    absolutelv 


eliminate  condensation  drip. 

Insulmat  No.  595  is  self-bonding, 
requires  no  priming  coat,  adhesive  or 
supports,  and  can  be  applied  to  any 
metal  surface.  This  coating  gives  posi- 
tive protection  at  lowest  cost.  There  is 
no  upkeep  and  it  is  said  to  last  as  long 
as  the  metal  to  which  it  is  applied. 

At  Purdue  University,  this  new 
product  has  been  subjected  to  inten- 
sive vibration  and  other  severe  tests 
under  various  conditions  and  has  been 
found  to  possess  unusual  adhesion,  to 
be  odorless  and  to  form  a  valuable  pro- 
tective coating  to  metals. 
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TRADE 


REG.U.S  PAT  OFFICE 
Established  1909 


KNOWN  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD 

Patentees  ^  Manufacturers 

Electric  Torsionmeters 

Salinity  Indicators 

Oil  &  Water  Separators 

Mechanical  &  Pneumatic 
Revolution  Counters 

Engine  Direction  Indicators 

Logometers 

Shaft  Clearance  Indicators 

Electric  Whistle  Systems 

Revolution  Telegraphs 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog 

McNAB  OF  BRIDGEPORT,  INC. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FULL6R  ,  ^ 

FINISHES,"  ■'^ 


Ventilator  Colors .  . 
Hull  Finishes  . .  . 
Copper  Paints  . . . 
Bottom  Paints  . . . 
Boot-Topping 


^tfiflSI 


•  f 


o 


j7nex/3 


atii'^f'^ 


G^A^ 


O^^ 


Hotel  Clark 

i{/v  tike  '^CeJiAttK  a/  HkiMu^' 


^''doWNTOWN 

LOS    ANGELES 

— directly  opposite  the 
SUBWAY   TERMINAL 
Fifth  and  Hill 


j^vERV  facility  and  appointment  of  the  (^lark  has  been 
t^  planned  to  afford  its  guests  a  maximum  of  comtort 
and  convenience.  Large  enough  to  house  a  thousand  people, 
yet  small  enough  to  permit  personal  service  and  friendliness 
to  be  truly  emphasized. 

•  5  minutes  from  the  Union  R.  R.  Terminal. 

•  15    minutes    from    "HOLLYWOOD"  —  land    of    the 
movies  and  radio. 


555  rooms  with  baths  from  $2.50 


Personal  management  ot  R  (j.  B.  Morriss 


Thin  Hex  Elastic  Stop  Nuts 

For  use  on  shear  holts  where  a  high 
degree  of  the  stress  is  lateral,  and  for 
general  application  to  light  and  medi- 
um stress  fastenings,  an  improved  line 
of  thin  hex  nuts  is  announced  by  Elas- 
tic Stop  Xut  Corporation. 

These  nuts  have  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  the  strength  of  standard- 
height  hex  nuts  and  have  been  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  demand  in  virtually 
every  industry  for  a  self-locking  fas- 
tening which  offers  savings  in  space  re- 
quirements, weight,  and  cost.  .An  indi- 
cation of  their  suitability  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  approved  for  use  on  air- 
craft by  all  of  the  military  and  civil 
authorities. 

As  in  the  standard  height  P^lastic 
Stop  Nuts,  the  self-locking  action  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  vulcanized 
fiber  collar  which  is  built  into  the  head 
of  the  nut.  This  tough  bone-like  ma- 
terial resists  the  entry  of  the  bolt,  thus 
forcing  the  nut  outward  and  taking  up 
all  thread  play.  The  fiber,  being  non- 
metallic  and  of  a  resilient  character, 
does  not  deteriorate  under  vibration, 
and  so  continues  to  hold  the  threads 
of  nut  and  bolt  in  a  constant  pressure- 
contact. 

The  nuts  are  available  in  steel,  brass, 
and  aluminum,  in  a  complete  range  of 
standard  sizes,  both  coarse  and  fine 
thread.  A  folder,  sent  upon  request  to 
the  manufacturer,  explains  in  detail  the 
Elastic  Stop  self-locking  principle. 


Lightweight 
Air  Hose 

-A  specially  designed  lightweight  air 
hose  for  pneumatic  riveters,  chippers 
and  other  tools  was  announced  recently 
l)y  United  States  Rubber  Company. 

The  new  product,  weighing  only  20 
pounds  per  100  feet,  cuts  in  half  the 
load  to  be  carried  by  workers  handling 
[)neumatic  tools,  thus  conserving  their 


strength  and  energy  for  more  efficient 
work.  Reduction  in  weight  likewise  in- 
creases flexibility,  important  for  rivet- 
ing and  chipping  in  many  tight  quar- 
ters on  board  ship. 

The  designers  claim  that  strength 
has  not  been  sacrificed  by  lightening 
the  new  hose.  It  is  made  with  a  |',.,-inch 
thick,  oil-resisting  rubber  tube,  one  ply 
of  specially  braided  lightweight  yarn, 
and  a  |',j-inch,  abrasion-resisting  cover. 
Its  burst  value  is  approximately  nine 
times  the  average  operating  pressures 
encountered  in  this  service. 

The  new  product  is  said  to  be  in  line 
with  the  recent  tendency  to  lighten 
tools  used  in  pneumatic  work;  a  heavy 
hose  tends  to  throw  such  tools  out  of 
balance.  U.  S.  Rubber  points  out  that 
durability  is  particularly  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  common  practice  workers 
in  this  industry  resort  to,  that  of  kink- 
ing the  hose  from  four  to  eight  times 
per  day  to  shut  off  the  air  pressure 
while  oiling  the  tools. 


Improved 
Instrument  Charts 

An  improved  design  in  recording  in- 
strument charts  made  for  continuous 
re-use  has  been  developed  by  the  Per- 
mochart  Company. 

Made  of  Vinylite  plastic,  Permo- 
charts  can  be  constantly  re-used,  as 
the  previous  day's  ink  record  is  easily 
removed  from  its  surface  with  a  damp 
cloth.  Designed  especially  for  indus- 
tries such  as  petroleum  refineries, 
[pipeline  companies,  natural  ga.soline 
and  gas  producers,  food,  chemical 
companies,  utilities  including  water, 
electric,  gas,  steam  and  sewage  dis- 
posals, hospitals,  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries, steel,  smelting  andjmetal  re- 
fining, proce.ss  and  other  similar  in- 


dustries where  large  numbers  of  re- 
cording instrument  charts  are  used, 
Permocharts  are  said  to  reduce  chart 
costs  by  80  per  cent  or  more. 

The  new  Permocharts  will  not  curl, 
are  non-flammable,  and  are  oil.  gaso- 
line and  grease  resistant.  Because  each 
chart  is  in  use  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  chart  centers  are  now  reinforced 
to  prevent  deterioration,  even  from 
holding  devices  using  sharp  projec- 
tions. The  printing  and  laminating  of 
Permocharts  have  been  improved  so 
that  the  charts  are  now  clearer  and 
cannot  separate  at  the  edges.  Each 
chart  is  guaranteed  for  daily  use  over 
a  period  of  two  years  under  normal 
working  conditions. 

For  applications  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  save  chart  records,  the  Permo- 
chart  Company  has  established  a  mi- 
crofilm photographic  system  for  re- 
cording and  filing.  According  to  the 
manufacturer,  this  method  reduces 
filing  space  by  98  per  cent  of  that  nor- 
mally used,  and  a  cost  analysis  shows 
that,  in  plants  where  100  charts  per 
day  are  used,  a  saving  of  23  per  cent 
resulted;  if  300  charts  per  day  are 
used,  the  saving  is  42  per  cent. 

Midget  Flexarc  Welder 

For  use  in  welding  light  gage  metal, 
castings  and  drive  shafts,  general  main- 
tenance and  light  production  work,  a 
new  Flexarc  welder  is  announced  by 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Known  as  the  Midget  Marvel 
WT-1,  this  ac  welder  comes  complete 
with  all  accessories,  even  to  the  pri- 
mary cable  for  hooking  up  the  power 
line.  Included  in  the  accessories  are 
electrode  lead  and  holder,  work  lead, 
helmet,  and  a  supply  of  electrodes. 

Sensitive  adjustment  of  the  welding 
current  over  a  range  from  20  to  140 
amperes  is  provided  by  LS  steps  with 
correctly  proportioned  increments  be- 
tween steps.  Full  load  rating  is  110 
amperes,  30  minutes,  30  load  volts, 
when  used  on  220  volt,  60  cycle  lines. 
The  cost  of  power  consumption  aver- 
ages about  5  cents  an  hour,  depending 
on  local  power  rate. 

The  unit  is  very  compact.  .Approxi- 
mate dimensions  are  14^  by  12^A  by 
20  inches  long.  Weighing  only  160  lbs., 
the  welder  is  supported  on  casters  to 
facilitate  mobilitv. 
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CORDES    BROS. 

200  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  MARINE  GEARS 


WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC  &  MFG.   CO. 
EAST    PITTSBURGH   •   PENNSYLVANIA 


OVER  3,000,000 
SHAFT  HORSEPOWER 

equipped  with 

WESTINGHOUSE 
MARINE  DRIVES 


J-07186 


W^stinghouse/^ 

Marine  Gears  ^^ 


Propeller  llesign 

•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 

Send  us  your 
problems  .  .  .  w^e 
specialize  in  pro- 
peller design. 

WILLIAM     LA  M  B  I  E,  Naval  Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


There  is   an   Isher-wood   System  for   every   type 
of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers 

Over  500,000  deadweight  tons — Freighters  and 
Tankers — on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 
4  Lloyds  Ave.,  London  E.G. 3         17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots 

"Adventuress"  •   "California"  •  "Gracie  S" 
RADIO  — KFS 

SIGNALS  FOR  PILOTS 

In  Fog — Blow  four  ^vhistles  and  lay  to. 

When  Clear — Burn  blue  light  or  give  four  flashes  on  Morse 

lamp. 
Daylight — Set  Jack  at  foremast. 

SIGNALS  DISPLAYED  BY  PILOT  BOATS 

When   on  Station   Under  Sail — A   white  light   is  carried   at 

masthead. 
When   Under  Power — A   red  light  under  white;   a  flare  or 

torch  is  also  burned  frequently. 

TELEPHONES— Pilot  Office  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.— DOuglas 
5436.  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  4:00  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  on 
Sundays  and  Holidays — EXbrook  4511. 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

Established  in  1890 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug  •  Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work  •  Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  ■  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manuf  acture'^ 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Burlingame  129 


HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  Derrick  Barges    ....    Capacity  up  to  100  tons 
Submarine  Diving 

SHIP     CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 
Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 
Columbia  Steel  Co.'s  Produas  (Subsidiary  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation) 
American  Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
56-62  Steuart  Street     -     Phone  EXbrook  0064 
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Feed  Water  Chemistry,  publication 
3006,  the  Cochrane  Corporation,  is  a 
12-page  booklet  giving  the  fundamen- 
tal reactions  involved  in  water  soften- 
ing and  calculated  to  be  helpful  in  the 
interpretation  of  water  analysis. 

The  text  is  a  revision  of  a  booklet 
issued  by  Cochrane  in  1934.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  "Ionic  analysis'' 
and  to  the  use  of  "equivalents  per  mil- 
lion," which  greatly  simplifies  the  nec- 
essary calculations. 

Every  steam  engineer  should  have  a 
copy  of  this  book. 

Water  Jacket  Cleaning.  Because 
periodic  removal  of  scale  and  rust  de- 
posits from  diesel  cooling  systems  is 
essential  to  avoid  engine  overheating 
and  other  costly  troubles,  operators  of 
diesel-powered  vessels  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  short  article  on  this  subject 
appearing  in  the  May-June  issue  of 
Oakite  Xcws  Service,  house  magazine 
of  Oakite  Products,  Inc. 

The  article  describes  how  an  im- 
proved method  designed  especially  for 
doing  this  important  maintenance  job 
safely  recently  enabled  one  diesel  op- 
erator to  restore  normal  cooling  effi- 
ciency of  his  diesel  engine  easily  and 
quickly. 

Copies  of  the  article  are  available 
upon  request. 


Packings,  Form  PK-12A,  is  a  com- 
pletely new  45-page  illustrated  catalog 
of  packings  and  gaskets,  containing 
service  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions, just  published  by  Johns-Man- 
ville.  In  addition  to  detailed  informa- 
tion on  J-M  packing  and  gasket  styles, 
the  handbook  includes  handy  recom- 
mendation tables  which  serve  as  a 
guide  to  proper  packing  selection  for 
various  types  of  equipment  under  such 
diversified  service  conditions  as  steam. 


brine,  ammonia,  acids,  caustics  and 
oils.  An  analysis  of  the  factors  which 
determine  packing  performance  and 
helpful  hints  on  getting  the  most  out 
of  packing  and  gaskets  are  given. 

Marine  Turbine-Generators.  Tur- 
bine-generators, 200  kw  and  above,  for 
marine  service  are  described  in  a  new 
four-page  folder,  F-8571,  just  pub- 
lished by  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company. 

The  general  discussion  includes  such 
features  as  space  conservation,  accessi- 
bility of  parts,  and  directed  air  flow.  A 
cutaway  photograph  shows  positions 
of  the  principal  parts. 

The  strap  type,  oil-relay  governor, 
an  exclusive  feature  of  this  generator, 
is  described  and  illustrated. 

Application  data  gives  kw  rating, 
physical  dimensions,  weight  and  other 
essential  facts. 

What  Users  Say  About  "Cater- 
pillar"  Diesel   Power,   Form   663  6, 

published  by  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
This  1 6-page  booklet  discusses  prob- 
lems solved  by  application  of  diesel 
power  and  portrays  various  installa- 
tions. The  text  deals  with  savings  ef- 
fected in  a  multiplicity  of  fields — irri- 
gation, mining,  cotton  ginning,  power- 
ing sawmills,  milling  flour,  lighting 
construction  jobs,  drilling,  feed  mill- 
ing, lumber  finishing,  poultry  hatchery, 
construction  equipment,  ice  and  refrig- 
eration, marine  engine,  heavy-duty 
hauling,  sand,  gravel  and  crushed  rock, 
shovel,  creamery,  oil  pumping,  ham- 
mer mill,  machine  shop  and  locomotive. 

Hoists — Electric — Catalog  H-40, 

published  by  American  Engineering 
Co.,  describes  the  construction,  opera- 
tion and  application  of  Lo-Hed  mono- 


rail electric  hoists;  26  pages.  It  is  well 
illustrated  and  complete  with  capaci- 
ties, speeds,  heights  of  lift  and  many 
other  specifications.  It  includes  dimen- 
sion drawings  of  all  types  of  hoists. 

Form  4062B,  a  revision  of  the  book- 
let, "Opportunities  for  Profits  With 
Portable  Machine  Cutting,"  has  just 
been  announced  by  The  Linde  Air 
Products  Company,  a  unit  of  Union 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation.  This 
booklet  describes  the  many  advantages 
of  oxy-acetylene  cutting  with  portable 
machines,  the  diversity  of  operations 
which  can  be  performed,  and  a  variety 
of  applications.  Several  new  profitable 
"hints  and  kinks"  on  the  use  of  these 
machines  have  been  added. 

The  general  operations  possible — 
straight -line  cutting,  bevel -cutting, 
shape-cutting,  circle-cutting,  and 
heavy  cutting — are  fllustrated  in  this 
booklet,  and  a  number  of  views  of  cut 
edges  are  given  to  illustrate  the  results 
of  correct  and  incorrect  cutting  tech- 
niques. In  addition,  some  typical  ap- 
plications in  the  aircraft  and  automo- 
tive industries,  iron  and  locomotive 
works,  machine  shops,  job  welding 
shops,  shpyards,  and  steel  mills  are 
listed.  The  section  on  suggestions  for 
extending  the  usefulness  of  portable 
machine-cutting  has  been  enlarged; 
and  a  new  page  describing  a  special  set- 
up for  templet-tracing  has  been 
included. 

C-E  Spreader  Stoker,  catalog,  Xo. 
SS-2,  just  issued  by  C\imbustion  Engi- 
neering Company,  Inc.  An  attractively 
printed  twelve-page  booklet  which 
contains  eighteen  photographic  illus- 
trations of  assemblies  and  typical  in- 
stallations, together  with  close-up 
views  of  the  feeder,  distributor,  drive 
mechanism,  and  dump  grate  details. 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 
BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMERCATOR  CORPORATION   (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC     & 
ENGINEERING     CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS...  ARMATURE  WINDING.  .SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .   FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield  8102 


SAN     FRANCISCO 


115-117  Steuart  St. 
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LOGS 
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FINDERS 

KELVIN-WHITE    SPHERICAL 

PUNKAH  LOUVRES— The  Modern 

COMPASS 

Ventilators 

Hea 

dquarters  for  Navigational  Equ 

pment 

K  E  LV  1  N  -W  H  1  T  E 

90  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass 

CO. 
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Seattle's  Finest 

WORLD 
FAMOUS 
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•   And  NOT  ex- 
pensive;  rooms 
with  bath  from 
$3.50 


QlKk/P/C 


Frank  W.HmII 

MANAGING  DIRECTOR 


WASHINGTON 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 

ELLIOTT    COM  PA  NY 

LAGONDA     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 
LIBERTY     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service  Maintained 
813  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  5213 

Los  Angeles,  1732  E.  7th  St.  Seottle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  BIdg. 


^Uj/HXldA/HXL  100  years  of  service 
to  the  maritime  industry  ...  in  the 
manufacture  of  ship  control,  signal- 
ing and  electrical  equipment  of  the 
finest  quality  and  utmost  reliability. 

BENDIX  AVIATION  CORPORATION 
MARINE  DIVISION 


—  754  Lexington  Avenue 


Brooklyn,   New  York  = 


John  Finn  Metal  Works 


mm. 


i    JOHN  FINN, 


DIESEL  BABBITT 


SPECIAL   ARMATURE   METAL 

NICKEL   DIESEL  METAL  FOR  BEARINGS 

ZINC  PLATES  FOR  BOILERS 

GALVANIZING 

SAN  FRANCISCO- -384  Second  Street— Phone  SUtter  4188 

LOS  ANGELES  BRANCH— 554  South  San  Pedro  Street,  Los  Angeles 
Telephone  Michigan  0984 


CARGOCAIRE 


I  ^I^i/eri^  JOf^fii^Z^lj^^*^^ 


CARGOCAIRE  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

15   PARK   ROW,    NEW  YORK  CITY     •     SEATTLE.  WASH. 


It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we 
chronicle  the  sudden  passing  of  Guy 
M.  Thompson,  who  has  l)een  identified 
with  the  marine  manufacturing  repre- 
sentation business  on  the  Seattle  water- 
front for  many  years. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  born  in  Iowa  on 
November  11,  1872.  His  father  was 
the  late  F.  J.  Thompson,  a  famous 
steamboat  builder. 

Young  Guy  started  his  steamboat 
career  when  he  was  15  years  old, 
aboard  a  [Mississippi  tug. 

Forty  years  ago  the  family  moved  to 
Puget  Sound,  and  the  young  man  quite 
instinctively  turned  to  the  waterfront 
as  his  career.  His  first  Seattle  job  was 
in  the  ship  caulking  business.  Later  he 
joined  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  at 
Bremerton.  It  was  in  1911  that  he  be- 
came sales  representative  for  the 
France  Packing  Company  in  the  Se- 
attle district.  Over  subsequent  years 
he  added  other  important  lines  to  his 
selling  representation,  including  the 
several  products  of  Xzit  Sales  Co. 

William  H.  Rudy  of  Xzit  Pacific 
Company  tells  us  that  W.  H.  Rober 
will  carry  on  the  business.  Mr.  Rober 
is  well  known  among  the  engineering 
fraternity,  having  been  a  marine  engi- 
neer sailing  out  of  Pacific  Coast  ports. 
After  the  first  World  War  period  he 
was  port  engineer  for  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board  in  theNorth  Pacific  district . 


Lieutenant  Thomas  P.  Fowler,  of 

the  Marine  Engineering  Section  at 
Headquarters  and  an  employee  of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service,  is  to  retire 
from  active  duty  on  August  1,  after  36 
years  of  service.  He  entered  the  Light- 
house Service  in  1905  as  first  assistant 
engineer  and  served  as  first  assistant 
and  chief  engineer  on  various  light- 
house tenders  located  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  on 
the  Great  Lakes  until  1913  at  which 
time  he  was  detached  from  sea  service 
and  assigned  as  superintendent  of  con- 
struction in  the  Lighthouse  Service. 

During  this  assignment,  he  super- 
vised the  construction  of  twenty-one 
lighthouse  tenders,  among  them  the 
Tenders  Wakerobin,  Hickory,  Hem- 
lock and  Hollyhock,  and  fourteen 
lightships  including  No.  112  (Nan- 
tucket), the  largest  lightship  in  the 
Service.  Lieutenant  Fowler  was  super- 
intendent of  construction  in  various 
shipyards  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Western  rivers,  and 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

.After  the  consolidation  of  the  Light- 
house Service  with  the  L^nited  States 
Coast  Guard  in  1939,  he  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant  in  the  Coast  Guard 
and  assigned  to  the  Marine  Engineer- 
ing Section  at  Headquarters. 


Lieut.  Thos.  P.  Foivler 

John  D.  Reilly  has  been  reelected 
for  his  tenth  con.secutive  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Todd  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration directors  in  June. 

He  was  first  elected  for  this  office  in 
1932  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  W.  H. 
Todd,  the  founder  of  the  corporation. 

The  Cochrane  Steam  Specialty  Com- 
pany, Boston,  announces  the  addition 
of  Samuel  Reid  to  the  organization. 
Mr.  Reid  will  be  actively  engaged  in 
sales  engineering  work,  handling  the 
well  known  products  of  Cochrane  Cor- 
poration, the  Hays  Corporation,  North- 
ern Equipment  Company,  Reliance 
Gauge  Column  Company,  and  X'ulcan 
Soot  Blowers. 


SAVE  and  PLAY  SAFE 

There  are  Exides  for  every  type  and  size  of  vessel  ...  ail  built  for 
absolutely  dependable  service  under  every  condition  afloat.  Combined 
with  the  long,  low-cost  service  they  give,  and  their  reasonable 
prices,  this  makes  Exide  a  money-saving  investment ...  aboard  the 
smallest  vessel  or  the  largest. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

The  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Storage  Batteries  for  Every  Purpose 
Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

'043  S.  Grand  Ave. 
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On  the  Job  with  Americas  Uejense 


at  left 
Bonneville  Dam 


WATER  AND  POWE 


•  BONNEVILLE  DAM 

•  GRAND  COULEE 


•  SHASTA  DAM     •   BOULDER  DAM 

•  LOS  ANGELES  AQUADUCT 


The  importance  of  water  and  power  for  America's  de- 
fense cannot  be  over-estimated.  Among  the  country's 
greatest  projects  are  those  listed  above  .  .  .  the  West's  con- 
tribution to  this  vital  flow  of  energy  for  defense  purposes. 

In  the  construction  of  each  of  these  great  w^orks,  both 
Tubbs  and  Portland  rope  have  played  and  are  playing 
an  important  part,  many  thousands  of  pounds  being  used. 

The  records  established  by  Tubbs  and  Portland  rope  on 
these  jobs  parallel  the  records  they  have  established  on 
the  job  with  other  vital  links  in  America's  defense.  Day  in 
and  day  out,  under  every  sort  of  condition,  they 
are   proving   their   stamina   and   dependability. 

In  the  Marine  field,  Tubbs  and  Portland  trade- 
marks are  equally  outstanding — the  choice  of 
operators  and  crew  alike  for  dependable  perfor- 
mance and  low^  operating  cost. 


TUBBS    CORDAGECO.  • 


MiiMi 


PORTLAND  CORDAGE  CO.  • 


SAN   FR ANC  M 


SEATTLE  -  PORTL 
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Superbly  balanced  photo- 
graph taken  just  as  the 
Alcoa  Puritan  took  the 
water  at  Bethlehem's  in 
San  Francisco.  Other  view^s 
and  details  of  thisC-1  cargo 
steamer  appear  on  pages  52 
and  53  in  this  issue 
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Merrill  Stevens  Dry  Dock  Co. 

P.  V.   G.   MITCHELL 

United  Slates  Lines 

JOSEPH  A.  MOORE 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Company 

W.   B.   NEWELL 

Both  Iron  Works  Corp, 

D.  W.  NIVEN 

General  Electric  Co, 

C.  J.   PANNILL 
Radiomorlne  Corp.  of  America 

LOUIS   B.   PATE 

Mississippi  Shipping  Company 

N.   O.   PEDRICK 

Louisiana  Shipyards,  Inc, 

JOHN    G.    PEW 

Sun  Shipbuilding  S  Dry  Dock  Co. 

JOHN   D.    REILLY 

Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 

E.   A.   ROBERTS 

Waterman   Steamship  Corporation 

THOMAS  A.  scon 

Merrltl.Chopman   6  Scott   Corp. 

ALTON   B.  SHARP 

Eastern   Steamship   Lines 

H.  GERRISH  SMITH 

Hall.  Council  0/  American  Shipbldrs. 

L.  Y.  SPEAR 

Electric  Boat  Company 

A.   G.  SPIEGELHALTER 

The  Fusey  &  Jones  Corp. 

V.   J.   SUDMAN 

Black   Diamond  Steamship   Lint 

RAYMOND  D.  SULLIVAN 

South   Atlantic  Steamship  Une 

FRANK  J.  TAYLOR 

American  Merchant  Marine  Iniflfute 

ARTHUR   M.  TODE 

Propeller  Club  o>  the  United  Slain 

H.  W.  WARLEY 

Colmar  Steamship  Corp, 

ROGER   WILLIAMS 

Nevrperf  News  Shipbldg.  i  D,  0.  Co. 

A.  T.  WOOD 

Lake  Carriers  Auoclaflen 


American    Merchant 
Marine    Conference 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
October  21,  22,  23  and  24,  1941 

THE  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States  again  sponsors  the  American 
Merchant    Marine    Conference,    this    year    in    conjunction    with    its 

Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  at  San  Francisco — one  of  the  nation's 
greatest  seaports  and  center  of  American  shipping  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Subjects  of  timely  interest  and  importance  to  the  entire  American 
Marine  Industry  will  be  presented  at  the  Conference  by  recognized  author- 
ities, the  purpose  being  to  provide  an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  confronting  the  industry,  to  promote  the  spirit  of  cooperation, 
advance  the  American  Merchant  Marine  in  all  its  branches,  develop  public 
interest  in  American  water  transportation,  and  to  further  our  National 
Defense. 

Conference  sessions  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  October  23rd  and, 
in  the  evening,  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Conference  Banquet  .  .  . 
Propeller  Club  sessions  on  Wednesday,  October  22nd,  and  Friday, 
October  24th  .  .  .  Entertainment  features — sightseeing  trips,  golf  tourna- 
ment, plenty  of  time  to  visit  San  Francisco,  one  of  America's  most  interest- 
ing cities. 

The  need  for  coordinated  and  constructive  effort  was  never  so  neces- 
sary as  at  the  present  time  .  .  .  Your  help  and  participation  are  needed 
in  this  program  for  furthering  the  best  interests  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  for  our  military  and  economic  defense  .  .  .  Arrange  now  to  attend 
the  Conference  and  Convention,  and  to  take  part  in  this  most  important 
annual  gathering  of  the  American  Marine  Industry. 


T.  A.  SCOTT,  President 
The  Propeller  Club 
of  the  United  States 


J.  LEWIS  LUCKENBACH,  Chairman 

American  Merchant  Marine 

Conference  Committee 


Fifteenth  Annual  Convention 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
October  21,  22,  23  and  24,  1941 

For  Complete  Details  and  Advance  Program,  Address 
National  Headquarters,   17  Battery  Place,   New   York. 
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American  Emergency  Shipbuilding  is  forging 
ahead  in  high  gear  and  new  shipyard  construction 
and  the  fabrication  of  ships  in  the  new  yards  are 
already  better  than  sixty  days  ahead  of  schedule. 

Schedule  calls  for  the  delivery  of  ships  at  the  rate 
of  two  a  day  by  November  1,  1942,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  rate  until  December  31,  1943. 

We  may  therefore  look  forward  with  reasonable 
expectation  to  the  delivery  of  two  ships  a  day  by 
August,  1942,  or  approximately  one  year  from  date. 

The  average  rate  of  delivery  in  1940  was  between 
four  and  five  a  month.  In  1 94 1  this  rate  will  probably 
be  about  eight  a  month. 

The  average  rate  in  1935  and  prior  for  some  year? 
would  be  less  than  two  a  month. 

Considering  these  figures,  the  progress  made  by 
the  shipbuilding  industry  in  response  to  the  National 
Defense  demand  is  nothing  short  of  amazing.  Our 
Pacific  Coast  yards  are  participating  in  this  response 
with  a  very  heartening  display  of  energy.  In  the 


erection  and  equipment  of  new  yards,  we  are  mak- 
ing remarkable  records. 

In  the  fabrication  and  erection  of  new  ships,  Pa- 
cific Coast  workmanship  and  speed  are  again  out  in 
front. 

We  have  even  begun  to  underbid  the  Atlantic 
Coast  yards. 

These  facts  should  be  very  heatening  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  shipbuilders.  There  will  be  new  shipbuild- 
ing work  ahead  for  several  years  after  this  war  emer- 
gency job  is  finished  and  the  war  is  over — plenty  of 
commercial  shipbuilding  work  to  build  up  the 
world's  depleted  merchant  fleets. 

Two  ships  a  day  in  1942.  Seven  hundred  cham- 
pagne bottles;  seven  hundred  ships'  names;  seven 
hundred  sponsors — all  in  1942.  When  you  think  of 
all  the  machines,  the  gadgets,  the  items  of  equip- 
ment, the  pieces  of  material,  the  wires,  the  pipes  and 
the  paint  that  go  into  one  American  ship  and  multi- 
ply those  by  700  in  12  months,  all  you  can  say  is 
those  figures  are  astronomic. 


The  Maritime  Commission 
of  Coastwise,  Intercoastal 


At  San  F'rancisco,  July  2i,  some  60 
expiorters,  importers  and  operators  met 
at  an  informal  dinner  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  San  Francisco  P\)reign 
Trade  Association  to  discuss  their 
present  problems. 

President  \Vm.  F.  INlinehan  presided 
and  Wm.  Bush,  secretary,  led  the  dis- 
cussion. The  questions  proposed  for 
discussion  could  all  be  grouped  under 
three  general  problems,  namely: 

( 1 )  Problems  of  Cargo  Space 

( 2 )  Problems  of  License  and 
Priorities 

( 3  )    Problems  of  Foreign  Exchange. 

Under  number  ( 1 ),  the  general  con- 
census of  opinion  indicated:  that  the 
exporters  and  importers  were  having  a 
difficult  time  finding  space  for  ship- 
ments; that  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
harder  hit  than  other  sections  in  diver- 
sion of  tonnage;  that  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission,  as  an  executive 
branch  applying  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, had  a  mighty  tough  assignment 
in  coordinating  American  shipping 
but  was  doing  a  very  good  job  under 
the  circumstances;  that  the  steamship 
operators  were  cooperating  well  under 
coordination;  and  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  was  wise 
in  going  to  the  IVk  rchant  Marine  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  House  with  information 
and  proposed  changes  in  diversion 
plans  instead  of  going  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Attention  of  the  group  was  directed 
to  a  large  potential  opportunity  to  save 
ship  cargo  space  by  using  the  possi- 
bilities inherent  in  Mexico.  First, 
Mexico  has  large  deposits  of  most  of 
the  defense  metals  and  these  deposits 
are  strategically  located  for  rail  ship- 
ment. Second,  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec  route  would  save  much  steamer 
time  in  intercoastal  and  direct  Euro- 
pean services,  particularly  as  capital 
is  made  available  for  double-  or  even 
triple-tracking  the  railroad  from  Salina 
Cruz  to  Puerto  Mexico. 

Under  number  (2),  there  were  two 
interesting  suggestions  made  on  pri- 
orities in  exports,  particularly  to  Latin 
America.  First,  every  exporter  should 
study  his  commodities  with  a  view  to 


obtaining  priority  on  the  plea  that 
these  commodities  are  more  or  less 
vital  to  the  defense  schemes  of  those 
nations  to  whom  they  are  being  sent, 
and  therefore  vital  to  Western  Hemis- 
phere defense.  Second,  the  plea  for  pri- 
ority should,  if  possible,  be  presented 
through  the  embassy  of  the  nation  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  ship  these  com- 
modities, thus  adding  to  the  defense 
angle  the  weight  of  "good  neighbor" 
policy. 

Some  concern  was  expressed  over 
the  matter  of  possible  misunderstand- 
ings under  the  regulations  banning 
trade  with  certain  areas,  nationals  and 
particular  firms.  Importers,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  receiving  from  a  free 
firm,  shipments  of  commodities  as- 
sembled in  Batavia  or  Singapore,  and 
containing  sacks  or  cases  with  many 
markings,  some  of  which  may  be  those 
of  a  banned  firm.  The  letter  of  regula- 
tions would  make  the  American  firm 
responsible,  although  the  practice  of 
the  Treasury  Department  is  to  assume 
that  the  American  importer  had  used 
"due  diligence"  to  uncover  this  irregu- 
larity and  was  therefore  free  from 
blame. 

Number  (3)  seemed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  most  headaches,  particu- 
larly in  the  matter  of  "blocked  funds." 
Some  of  the  foreign  traders  seemed  to 
think  the  matter  practically  hopeless. 
Most  of  the  bankers  thought  there  was 
always  a  method  of  getting  around  the 
situation  without  violating  the  rules. 
For  instance,  Switzerland  will  not  now 
accept  dollar  credits  against  franc 
credits,  so  it  is  necessarv  to  establish  a 
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and  Overseas  Shipping 
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3-C()rnered  deal  where  the  dollar  credits 
are  balanced  against  Argentine  pesos 
and  the  pesos  in  turn  against  Swiss 
francs. 

All  {present  were  agreed  on  three 
counts: 

( 1 )  We  will  play  ball  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

( 2 )  The  foreign  trader  is  in  for  a 
rather  tough  time;  and 

(3 )  The  foreign  trader  has  one  sure 
hope  for  the  future,  i.e.,  "there 
will  be  another  circular  from 
Washington  tomorrow." 

Diversion  of 
IntercoQStal  to  Rail 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Sep- 
tember, 1939,  a  large  number  of  vessels 
serving  the  intercoastal  trade  have 
been  diverted  to  other  routes.  These 
diversions  have  reduced  available  ship 
tonnage  approximately  one-third.  In 
1940,  total  intercoastal  traffic  through 
the  Panama  Canal  aggregated  7,300,- 


000  tons,  a  decrease  of  only  4  per  cent 
from  the  1939  total. 

That  downward  tendency  has  con- 
tinued, however,  through  the  early 
months  of  1941.  More  recently,  a  pro- 
gram has  been  initiated  under  which 
approximately  half  the  remaining 
available  intercoastal  and  coastal  ( Pa- 
cific) vessels  will  be  transferred  to  a 
2,000,000-ton  shipping  pool  to  be 
available  for  special  defense  purposes. 
This  transfer,  to  be  carried  out  during 
the  ensuing  summer  months,  will  di- 
vert additional  traffic  to  the  railroads. 


MILLIONS  OF  BOARD  FEET 
200 


Such  diversion,  particularly  of  spot 
shipments,  has  been  under  way  since 
late  1939  owing  to  a  growing  scarcity 
of  shipping  space  and  despite  relative- 
ly higher  rates  imposed  by  the  rail- 
roads. District  freight-car  loadings 
have  increased  moderately  in  recent 
months  and,  while  remaining  below  the 
seasonal  peaks  of  recent  years,  were 
higher  in  May  than  in  any  similar 
period  on  record. 

The  accompanying  chart  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  rail  shipments  of 
Douglas  fir  lumber  from  the  Pacific 
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EASTBOUND  LUMBER  SHIPMENTS  FROM 
DOUGLAS  FIR  AREA 

Monthly  totals,  January  1939  to  April  1941,  of  rail  and  water  shipments 
from  the  Douglas  fir  area  to  destinations  in  the  United  States,  exclud- 
ing the  seven  western  states.    Source  of  figures:    West  Coast  Lumber- 
men's Association. 
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The  netv  home  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  at  47  Beaver  Street,  New  York, 
gives  them  a  much-needed  larger  floor  area 
to  handle  the  immense  volume  of  work 
thrust  on  them  by  the  defense  program 


Xorthwest  to  eastern  consuming  cen- 
ters have  displaced  intercoastal  ship- 
ments through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Available  information  indicates  that 
a  similar  diversion  has  occurred,  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  shipments 
of  most  other  commodities  except 
bulky  products  of  low  unit  cost  which 
are  unable  to  compete,  after  paying 
rail  freight  and  terminal  handling 
charges,  with  similar  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  east. 


American  Export 

One  Year  on  Lisbon  Route 

Arrival  of  the  American  Export 
Lines  steamship  Excambion  in  New 
\()rk  July  9  marked  completion  of  one 
>ear  of  service  on  the  emergency  New 
York-Lisbon  route.  The  company  was 
compelled  to  abandon  its  long-estab- 
lished Mediterranean  trade  last  June 
when  that  area  was  closed  to  American 
shipping  by  Presidential  proclamation. 

John  F.  Gehan,  vice  president  of  the 
line,  said  that  his  company  rerouted 
its  vessels  to  Lisbon  in  agreement  with 
the  Maritime  Commission,  and  moved 
its  European  headquarters  staff  from 
Genoa  to  Lisbon.  Service  was  initiated 
by  the  Excambion,  which  sailed  from 
Pier  F,  Jersey  City,  June  28,  in  com- 
mand of  Capt.  W.  W.  Kuhne. 

During  this  year  of  operation,  the 
company  has  completed  51  round-trip 
voyages,  and  carried  a  total  of  12.046 
passengers,  Mr.  Gehan  said.  On  44  of 
these  voyages,  the  Four  Aces,  sister 
ships  Excalibur,  Excambion,  Exeter 
and  Exochorda  carried  9512  passen- 
gers. The  Siboney  carried  2534  pas- 
sengers in  seven  voyages.  This  vessel 
was  chartered  last  fall  to  replace  the 
Exochorda  when  that  vessel  was  requi- 
sitioned by  the  Navy  as  a  National 
Defense  auxiliary. 

The  majority  of  this  traffic  was 
westbound,  10,404  passengers,  includ- 
ing thousands  of  Americans  stranded 
in  Europe,  having  been  carried  from 
Lisbon  to  New  York.  There  were  1 642 
outbound  passengers  for  Lisbon,  and 
also  895  for  Bermuda.  The  latter 
group  was  largely  comprised  of  work- 
ers bound  for  Bermuda  to  work  on 
defense  base  projects.  The  Bermuda 
traffic  developed  during  the  winter 
months  when  normal  steam.ship  .service 
between  the  United  States  and  these 
islands  was  at  a  virtual  standstill.  Pas- 
sengers were  accepted  for  eastbound 
voyages  only. 
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Recent  requisitioning  of  the  Siboney 
by  the  Navy  leaves  American  Export 
Lines  with  three  vessels  to  carry  on 
this  service.  Three  sailings  each  month 
are  scheduled  in  each  direction. 


First  Documents 
lnMayJ941 

The  Department  of  Marine  Inspec- 
tion and  Navigation  in  its  June  "Bulle- 
tin" reports  granting  first  documenta- 
tion to  2>2Z  American  vessels  during 
the  month  of  May. 

Of  this  total,  eight  were  seagoing 
merchant  ships,  as  follows: 

Cape  Neddick  .  .  .  .  6,789  gross  tons 

Hawaiian  INIerchant  .  7,109  " 

Hawaiian  Planter  .  .  7,798  " 

Hawaiian  Shipper  .  .  7,775  " 

Solon  Truman  ....  6,762  " 

Thompson  Lykes   ..  6,762  " 

Esso  Williamsburg      11,237  ' 

F.  \Y.  Llovd 515  • 


EACH   SYMBOL  EQUALS  10  MILLION   DOLLARS 


Total  8  ships   .   .    54,747  gross  tons 

Of  the  balance:  202  were  freight 
l)arges  for  inland  water  transportation 
with  a  combined  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 100,000  gross  tons;  45  were 
fish  boats;  21  were  small  passenger 
carriers;  15  were  towboats;  9  were 
small  freighters;  9  were  yachts;  and  2 
were  ferries. 
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With  more  than  a  century  of  tradi- 
tion for  efficiency  and  craftsmanship 
behind  it,  Todd  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion, as  now  constituted,  on  June  16 
celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
The  skill  and  capability  which  had 
made  the  original  member  companies 
of  the  organization  famous  in  the  field 
of  ship  repair  and  ship  construction 
has  been  so  carried  on  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  that  Todd  and 
service  are  taken  as  synonymous  by 
shipping  men  the  world  over. 

The  story  of  the  advancement  and 
achievement  of  Todd  Shipyards  Cor- 
poration during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  is  one  that  has  been  written  in 
the  energy  and  ability  of  about  one 
hundred  men  who  had  faith  in  them- 
selves and  the  man  who  guided  and  led 
them,  the  late  William  H.  Todd, 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  John  D.  Reilly,  present 
head  of  the  concern. 

It  was  Mr.  Todd  who,  through  his 
keen  judgment  and  foresight,  devel- 
oped Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  un- 
til it  became  world  famous  for  its  ex- 
cellent and  dependable  workmanship. 
Under  the  progressive  leadership  of 
Mr.  Reilly,  the  corporation  today 
ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  ship  repair 
and  ship  construction  firms  in  the 
world. 

In  the  autumn  of  1915,  the  Clyde 
family,  who  then  controlled  the  stock 
of  the  Robins  Dry  Dock  and  Repair 
Company,  Brooklyn  subsidiary  of  the 
corporation,  desired  to  sell  out  their 
interest  in  the  repair  plant.  Appreciat- 
ing the  work  which  Mr.  Todd,  then 
president  of  Robins,  had  done  during 
the  preceding  years,  they  offered  him 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  the  stock. 
As  a  result  of  this  offer,  the  William  H. 
Todd  Corporation  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  title  to  all  the 
stock  of  the  Robins  company.  This 
corporation  included  approximately 
one  hundred  men  who  had  been  work- 


ing with  Mr.  Todd,  and  the  Clydes  ar- 
ranged that  they  would  be  given  six 
years  to  pay  off  the  purchase  price 
with  the  understanding  that  a  further 
extension  of  time  could  be  obtained  if 
necessary. 

The  fact  that  the  entire  purchase 
price  was  paid  off  in  somewhat  less 
than  one-ninth  the  time  originally  al- 
lotted is  evidence  of  the  remarkable 
ability  and  energy  of  these  men. 

In  June,  1916,  with  the  fulfillment 
of  the  obligations  of  the  William  H. 
Todd  Corporation  an  accomplished 
fact,  Mr.  Todd  visualized  the  value 
and  need  of  expanding  the  activities  of 
his  organization  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire the  plants  and  business  of  the 
Tietjen  and  Lang  Dry  Dock  Company 
of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and  of  the 
Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock 
Company  of  Seattle,  Washington,  he 
incorporated  the  Todd  Shipyards  Cor- 
poration which  acquired  from  the 
William  H.  Todd  Corporation  all  the 
stock  of  the  Robins  Company  and  in- 
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dependently  acquired  all  the  stock  of 
the  two  other  companies  mentioned. 

Since  its  inception  the  success  of 
Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  has  been 
phenomenal  and  today,  under  the 
brilliant  guidance  and  leadership  of 
Mr.  Reilly,  it  is  playing  a  prominent 
part  in  the  development  and  expansion 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

Todd  companies  have  contracts  to 
date  for  the  construction  of  306  ves- 
sels, including  25  destroyers  and  5 
tankers  for  the  United  States  Navy; 
214  cargo  vessels  for  the  Maritime 
Commission;  and  60  freighters  for 
Great  Britain.  Work  on  several  of  the 
British  ships  already  is  under  way  and 
all  are  expected  to  be  completed  by 
December,  1942. 

Subsidiaries  and  affiliates  of  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation  include: 

Robins  Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Com- 
pany, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Tietjen  and 
Lang  Dry  Dock  Company,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.;  Todd  Combustion  Equipment, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Todd  Mobile 
Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Todd 
Seattle  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Todd  Galveston  Dry  Docks, 
Inc.,  Galveston,  Texas;  Todd-Johnson 
Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Todd  Oil  Burners,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng- 
land; Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Seattle  and  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  Todd-Bath  Iron  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  South  Portland,  Me.; 
Todd-California  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Richmond,  Calif.;  Houston 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Houston, 
Texas;  California  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Portland, 
Oregon  ;  Richmond  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Richmond,  Calif.;  South 
Portland  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
South  Portland,  Me. 
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On  September  15,  1941,  United  Air 
Lines  will  celebrate  the  fifteenth  anni- 
versary of  its  scheduled  air  transporta- 
tion on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  opera- 
tion was  started  through  a  predecessor 
company.  Pacific  Air  Transport. 

To  the  assured  air  traveler  of  today, 
traveling  at  200  miles  an  hour  in  a 
multi-motored  transport  with  all  the 
navigational  aids  of  modern  science — 
and  with  a  stewardess  at  his  elbow  to 
answer  his  slightest  wish — it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  that  quick-moving  dec- 
ade and  a  half. 

In  the  summer  of  1926,  the  Govern- 
ment asked  for  bids  for  air  mail  con- 
tract between  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Al- 
though the  U.  S.  itself  was  flying  the 
mail  between  San  Francisco  and  New 
York,  there  had,  prior  to  this  time, 
been  no  regular  operation  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Verne  Gorst,  operator  of  an  Oregon 
stage  line,  was  successful  bidder  for 
the  contract,  and  with  S.  V.  Hall,  now 
vice  president  of  western  operations 
for  United  Air  Lines,  and  a  number  of 
war-time  pilots,  inaugurated  Pacific 
-Air  Transport  over  U.  S.  Air  Mail 
Route  Number  1 1 . 

(iorst  planned  to  use  old  .'\rmy 
ec]uipment  and  optimistically  esti- 
mated that  he  could  set  up  operations 
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for  $65,000.  But  the  ancient  Jennies 
had  made  too  many  flights  to  start 
afresh  on  the  difficult  business  of  car- 
rying the  mail  and  at  the  last  moment, 
Gorst  obtained  six  Ryan  high  wing 
monoplanes  and  one  Swallow.  Open 
cockpit  jobs,  powered  by  single  200- 
horsepower  Wright  motors,  the  carriers 
had  a  speed  of  approximately  90  miles 
per  hour.  Later  he  added  a  "Travel- 
aire"  and  two  DHs  and  for  a  short 
while  in  1927,  old  Fokkers  were  used. 

The  first  northbound  flight  of 
L'nited's  predecessor  company,  PAT. 
was  from  Los  Angeles  to  Seattle  and 
was  made  without  mishap.  The  south- 
bound flight  was  from  Vancouver, 
Washington,  the  mail  having  been 
"trained"  from  Seattle  due  to  a  me- 
chanical accident. 

Pilot  R.  B.  "Pat"  Patterson  left 
Vancouver  at  5:52  a.m.,  carrying  four 
sacks  of  mail  from  Seattle  and  five 
from  Portland.  At  Medford  he  was  de- 
layed by  ceremonies  and  instead  of 
leaving  on  schedule  at  8:15,  left  at 
8:45.  In  spite  of  strong  headwinds,  he 
made  up  15  minutes  of  the  time  on  the 
way  to  San  Francisco. 

Pilot  Vance  Breese  was  at  Crissy 
Field  waiting  to  continue  the  flight  to 
Los  .-\ngeles.  k  delegation  headed  by 
William  F.  Burke,  assistant  Postmas- 
ter, was  present,  as  were  Gorst  and 


Milo  F.  Kent  of  the  ^lunicipal  .Airport 
Committee. 

Taking  off  at  12:30,  Breese  arrived 
at  Fresno  at  2:25  p.m.  and  finished  the 
flight  at  Los  Angeles  at  4:45.  The  time 
for  the  southbound  flight  was  13  hours, 
and  the  distance  covered  1099  miles. 

The  northbound  plane,  piloted  on 
the  first  lap  by  George  Allen,  left  Los 
-Angeles  at  12:03  midnight,  arriving  at 
Bakersfield  at  1 :45,  where  a  crowd  of 
more  than  5000  persons  were  on  hand 
to  greet  the  pilot  with  loud  cheers  and 
aerial  fireworks.  Ten  Bakersfield  pilots 
lighted  the  sky  with  fire  and  smoke- 
writing  until  the  mailplane,  lighted 
with  red  and  green  lights,  was  sighted. 
.Allen  reached  Concord,  Contra  Costa 
County,  at  5:30  a.m.  on  scheduled 
time.  Concord  was  used  for  night  land- 
ings instead  of  Crissy  Field  at  San 
P'rancisco  because  of  better  lighting 
facilities. 

Arthur  Starbuck  picked  up  the  relay 
there,  arrived  at  Medford  at  8:40  a.m. 
and  at  Seattle  at  1 1 :47  a.m. 

.Air  mail  cost  was  ten  cents  an  ounce 
or  fraction  thereof  for  1000  miles,  and 
fifteen  cents  an  ounce  over  that 
distance. 

"Mail  was  dumped  into  the  cockpits 
until  the  pilots  hardly  had  room  to 
move,"  recalled  Hall.  "Fxtra  bags 
were  strapped  to  the  wings  with  the 
fervent  hope  that  none  would  fall  off." 
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Subsequent  schedules  could  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  run  on  stop-watch 
regularity  and  mishaps  were  frequent. 
That  these  misadventures  often  as- 
sumed an  amusing  rather  than  a  tragic 
aspect  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
daring,  skill  and  fortitude  of  the  early 
PAT  pilots. 

The  roster  of  names  among  these 
pioneers  of  the  airway  include  in  addi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  above,  Dick 
Bowman,  Grover  Tyler,  Verne  Book- 
waiter,  Ralph  V'irden,  J.  R.  Cunning- 
ham, Al  Gilhousen,  Herbert  Miller, 
H.  G.  Donaldson,  E.  L.  Remelin,  Ray 
Small  and  Hershall  Laughlin.  Bow- 
man, Tyler,  Remelin  and  Laughlin  are 
still  flying  for  United.  Russ  Cunning- 
ham is  Director  of  Communications, 
and  Donaldson  is  a  dispatcher  in  the 
Oakland  headquarters  of  United's  Pa- 
cific Coast  division. 

Passengers,  as  well  as  air  express 
and  mail,  were  carried  from  the  begin- 
ning of  PAT.  However,  the  mail  sub- 
sidy, which  allowed  for  $2.50  per 
pound  of  mail,  was  the  main  interest  of 
all  connected  with  the  West  Coast  air- 
line. Passengers  were  dumped  in  among 
the  mail  sacks  and  left  to  their  own 
devices.  Good-natured  pilots  shared 
their  lunches  with  this  "supercargo," 
but,  all  in  all,  it  came  under  the  head 
of  adventure  rather  than  enjoyable 
air  travel. 

The  cockpits  were  needed  for  mail, 
so  neither  passenger  nor  pilot  was  al- 
lowed the  luxury  of  a  parachute. 

Daring,  initiative,  skill,  optimism 
and  all  the  hardy  qualities  needed  for 
pioneering  were  present  among  the 
pilots  and  organizers  of  PAT,  but  there 
was  one  thing  that  was  woefully  lack- 
ing— and  lacking  in  a  superabundance. 
That  was  money. 

"We  didn't  leave  any  stone  unturned 
in  our  effort  to  sell  stock  in  our  ven- 
ture," said  Hall.  "We  visited  lumber- 
men and  cooks,  bank  presidents  and 
longshoremen,  train  executives  and  bus 
mechanics.  I  think  if  there  had  been 
WPA  workers  in  those  days  we  would 
have  approached  them  too. 

"We  were  in  desperate  straits  to 
keep  things  moving.  If  anyone  would 
put  up  as  much  as  $5000  or  $6000,  we 
would  be  so  gratified  we  would  make 
him  an  honorary  vice  president,  with 
whatever  prestige  went  with  that  title. 

"Grover  Tyler  was  our  general  man- 
ager at  the  time.  Ken  Humphries,  now 


/.  This  single-cngined  Ryan  inaugurated  the  service  on  September  15,  1926,  carrying  a 
pilot  and  ttio  passengers  at  a  cruising  speed  of  90  miles  an  hour.  2.  In  1928,  this 
Boeing  40-B-4  increased  the  capacity  to  four  passengers  and  the  speed  to  105  miles  an 
hour.  }.  Ford  tri-motor,  inaugurated  into  service  in  19}  1,  carried  12  passengers  and 
a  cargo  of  mail  and  express  at  a  cruising  speed  of  115  miles  per  hour.  4.  In  19 ii  air 
transport  schedules  were  revolutionized  by  this  Boeing  247 ,  a  twin-engined, 
}-mile-a-minute,  ten-passenger  transport 


in  the  sand  and  gravel  business  in  Oak- 
land, had  sold  his  store  for  $10,000, 
which  we  had  our  eyes  on.  We  per- 
suaded him  to  take  a  scheduled  flight 
with  Ralph  \'irden,  and  he  was  so  im- 
pressed that  he  placed  most  of  the 
$10,000  in  our  stock.  We  made  him 
general  manager,  and  Grover  Tyler 
went  to  flying  on  the  line. 
"It's  amusing,  too.  how  we  got  Ralph 


Mrden  in  the  first  place.  Ralph  had  a 
DH,  which  we  wanted  badly.  When  we 
began  to  run  short  of  planes,  we  hired 
Ralph  and  his  DH  together  on  a  tem- 
[X)rary  basis.  Of  course,  we  didn't  have 
any  money  to  pay  him  with,  so  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  do.  We  made  him 
a  regular  pilot  on  the  line. 

"We  were  so  short  of  money,"  Hall 
(Page  91,  please) 
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Left  to   right:   C.  C.  Hiitchiiis  of  the  Elliott  Co.; 
John  Mdsscuhiirg  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion; F.  S.  Calmiis  of  the  Elliott  Co.;  and  H.  John 
Richardson 
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(3n  July  21  and  U,  the  third  C-1 
cargo  motorship  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco yard  of  Western  Pipe  &  Steel 
Company  was  put  through  her  paces  in 
the  Bay  and  out  on  the  broad  Pacific. 
John  Massenburg  and  his  corps  of  ex- 
perts from  the  Maritime  Commission 


tested  the  engines,  the  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery, the  generators,  the  motors, 
and  all  the  instruments.  They  ran  her 
around  in  short  circles,  then  straight- 
ened out  her  course  for  a  full  speed  run. 
They  weighed  her  fuel  and  lube  oil, 
and    measured    her   developed    horse- 


power to  several  decimal  places.  Then 
they  ordered  her  reversed  from  full 
speed  ahead.  When  they  had  done  their 
"darndest,"  they  suddently  smiled  and 
told  the  young  gal  that  she  was  OK, 
and  everybody  went  home  happy. 
.American  Builder  was  preceded  by 


Captain  Lono,  skipper  for  Western  Pipe  and  S.eel,  on  the  trial  trip 


Henry  Hook,  chief  electrician,  and  Thomas  E.  McMitllen, 
superintendent  of  shipyard.  Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 


Officers  who  will  take  over  for  U.  S.  Lines  talk  it 
over  with  Maritime  Commission.  Left  to  right: 
Byron  Gowley,  chief  engineer;  ).  W.  Smith,  engi- 
neer for  Maritime  Commission;  Captain  M.  Leck- 
nes,  who  ivill  take  command;  and  A.  Horka, 
first  officer 


Aine^Ucan  /^uiUle^ 


American  Manufacturer  and  American 
Leader,  and  soon  will  be  followed  by 
American  Press  and  American  Packer. 
All  of  these  vessels  are  allocated  to  the 
United  States  Lines. 

They  are  completely  welded  steel 
hulls  and  superstructure.  Of  the  stand- 


ard C-l-B  type  Maritime  Commission 
design,  they  are  equipped  to  carry  eight 
passengers  in  cabins  with  bath.  A  com- 
plete detailed  and  profusely  illustrated 
article  describing  the  American  iVIanu- 
facturer  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review. 


These  vessels  are  all  practically 
identical  and  there  would  be  no  point 
in  repeating  the  description.  This  ar- 
ticle is  merely  a  pictorial  display  of 
personalities  on  the  trial.  Photos  are 
by  P.  AL  R.  staff  photographer. 


W.  £.  Nor/M,  U.  S.  M.  C,  and  Thos.  E.  McMullen, 
discuss  cylinder  lubrication 


Trial  Chief  Engineer  Bob  Ramsey,  Bill  Williamson,  first  assistant,  and 
Byron  Gowley,  discuss  controls 


/.  W.  Smith,  U.  S.  M.  C;  B.  Fvaiikel,  and  A.  S.  Whitehead, 
boiler  inspectors,  discuss  boiler  room  layouts 


E.  D.  Russcl,  who  uill  be  chief  on  next  trial,  pumps 
J.  J.  Carter  of  Foster  Wheeler 


J.  P.  Paine,  elect nc  impector,  and  W.  E.  Norin,  machinery 
inspector,  both  of  U.  S.  M.  C,  figure  some  results 


James  Ortrodob  and  R.  F.  George,  Western  Pipe  and  Steel, 
taking  readings  at  main  control  board 


F.  J.  Swancy  explains  Micromax  recording  instrument  to 
L.  F.  Wood,  Western  Pipe  and  Steel 


John  Massenbiirg  tells  one  to  B.  A.  Wilson,  iiwistunt 
superintending  engineer,  U.  S.  Lines 
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TWO  COUPLINGS  TO  A  DIESEL 

Left  to  right:  C.  C.  Hutchins  and  F.  A.  Calmus 

of  the  Elliott  Co.,  tvith  Giis  Sample  of  Biisch- 

Sulzer  Diesel  Engine  Co. 


J.  P.  Paine,  V.  S.  M.  C.  electrical  inspector,  checks 

iiith  J.  ].  Murray,  in  charge  of  switchboard  for 

'Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 


Olaf  Olson,  Western  Pipe  and  Steel,  has  just  ad- 
justed another  card  on   the  indicator  drum  over 
one  of  the  cylinders  on   one  of  the  Busch-Sulzer 
propulsion  engines 


at  oHte^ipM6je  onalKe>  oHjd 


San  Francisco  Engine  Builder  Installs 
to  Speed  Up  National  Defense 


A  U.  S.  (tnti-siibmarine  net  tender  on  her  trials.  These  handy  steel  hulls  are  propelled  by  two 
Enterprise  dicsel   engines   driting   electric   generators   connected   to   electric   propulsion    motors 
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Modern  Lighting 
Production 


Indirect  fluorescent  lighting  in  the  chief  engineer's  office 


Working  full  speed  on  National  De- 
fense and  commercial  orders,  the  En- 
terprise Engine  and  Foundry  Co.  of 
San  Francisco  has  greatly  expanded  its 
manufacturing  plant  and  its  engineer- 
ing and  sales  offices.  Today,  this  firm 
has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern 
diesel  engine  building  plants  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Here  the  building  of  efficient  eco- 
nomical diesels  for  naval  and  commer- 
cial vessels,  and  for  power  plants  is 
being  pushed  under  a  day  and  night 
schedule  that  requires  effective  non- 
glare,  shadowless  lighting  for  the  large 
shop  areas  as  well  as  for  the  drafting 
room  and  the  engineering  office. 

To  meet  this  requirement.  Westing- 
house  lighting  engineers  provided:  for 
the  manufacturing  area  a  system  of 
high  intensity  mercury-vapor  lamps, 
with  the  latest  type  high  bay  and  low 
bay  reflectors ;  and  an  indirect  system 
of  fluorescent  lighting  for  the  drafting 
room  and  for  the  engineering  and  sales 
offices.  This  fluorescent  lighting  sys- 
tem is  said  to  be  the  first  totally  indi- 
rect fluorescent  system  of  its  size  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 
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The  drafting  room  derives  shadotvless,  glareless,  uniformly  distributed  indirect  lighting 
from  inverted  fluorescent  lamp  fixtures 
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The  machinery  and  assembly  areas  at  the  Enterprise  Engine  and  Foundry  Co.  are  adequately  lighted 
by  high  intensity  mercury  vapor  lamps  in  Alzack  reflectors 
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Enterprise  diesel  generating  set  of  the  type  used  as  propulsion  power  for  the 
U.  S.  Navy  anti-submarine  net  tenders 


Fifty-four  400-watt  high  intensity 
mercury  vapor  lamps  in  Westinghouse 
high  bay  Alzak  aluminum  reflectors 
with  Locklite  sockets,  are  mounted  25 
feet  above  the  floor  in  the  main  manu- 
facturing aisle.  These  provide  a  level 
of  25  footcandles  of  illumination  on 
the  work.  Hinged,  dust-tight,  clear 
glass  covers  prevent  dust  gathering  on 
reflecting  surfaces.  The  lighting  units 
are  mounted  in  three  parallel  rows,  on 
1 5-  by  1 6-foot  centers.  The  area  meas- 
ures 50  by  260  feet. 

Adjoining  areas  in  which  machining 
is  done,  are  illuminated  by  250-watt 
high  intensity  mercury  vapor  lamps  in 
Westinghouse  low  bay  dome  reflectors 
mounted  10  feet  above  the  floor,  on 
12^-  by  14-foot  centers.  These  pro- 
vide an  average  of  25  footcandles  on 
the  work.  Reflectors  are  equipped  with 
dust-tight  covers,  acid-etched  on  the 
inside.  Four  rows  of  nine  units  each 
illuminate  the  machine  shop,  which 
measures  50  by  130  feet.  Seven  similar 
low  bay  units  are  used  in  an  adjoining 
water  test  room. 

Stroboscopic  effect  or  "flicker"  is 
minimized  by  the  use  of  three-phase, 
four-wire,  120-volt  lighting  circuits 
which  are  phased  so  that  adjoining 
lamps  are  operated  on  different  phases. 


Lighting  circuits  are  controlled  by 
Westinghouse  multi-breaker  panels. 

Fluorescent  lighting  eliminated  the 
necessity  for  rewiring  in  space  leased 
in  an  adjoining  building  and  remodeled 
to  serve  as  a  large  drafting  room,  en- 
gineering offices,  and  a  sales  office.  In 
these  areas,  a  total  of  132  inverted 
Westinghouse  type  2-FPC-40  open- 
end  industrial  fluorescent  fixtures  pro- 
vide an  average  of  31  footcandles  of 
glareless,  evenly  distributed  light. 
Each  fixture  houses  two  40-watt,  3500- 
degree  white  Mazda  fluorescent  lamps. 

Eighty-four  units  light  the  drafting 
room,  which  measures  40  by  70  feet. 
Six  parallel  rows  of  four  units  each  are 
mounted  in  each  of  three  bays,  and  six 
rows  of  two  units  each  in  a  shorter  bay. 
Inverted  fixtures  are  supported  on  2- 
by-4  timbers  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing by  '>^-inch  iron  rods.  Mounting 
height  is  9  feet.  Walls,  ceilings,  and 
undersides  of  the  fixtures  have  been 
painted  a  flat  white.  All  windows  are 
heavily  frosted  to  block  out  daylight. 

General  engineering  offices,  sales 
office  and  chief  engineer's  office  are 
lighted  with  similarly  inverted  units. 
Direct  down-light  is  provided  in  a 
blueprinting  room  by  two  similar  fix- 
tures, not  inverted. 


A  New  Recording 
Torquemeter 

AIcNab  of  Bridgeport,  Inc.  an- 
nounces an  electric  recording  instru- 
ment to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  U.  S.  Navy  standard  McNab- 
Siemens  (Ford  Type)  torsion  meter. 

This  instrument  gives  a  continuous 
record  of  the  torque  developed  in  the 
ship's  propeller  shaft  and  so  provides 
the  basis  for  a  very  simple  calculation 
of  shaft  horsepower  developed  in  the 
ship's  propulsion  machinery. 

From  this  accurate  determination  of 
horsepower  developed,  the  fuel  econ- 
omy of  the  ship's  power  plant  can  be 
easily  figured. 

A  preview  for  the  display  of  this 
instrument  was  held  at  the  McNab 
offices  during  the  week  of  July  20-26, 
prior  to  the  first  shipment  going  to  the 
Maritime  Commission.  The  sturdy 
foolproof  construction,  clever  design 
and  evident  accuracy  of  the  new  torque 
recorder  brought  many  favorable  com- 
ments from  the  marine  engineers  and 
inspectors  who  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  'Keep  Posted"  on  a 
new  development. 
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A  number  of  readers  sent  in  answers  to  the  question  that 
appeared  here  in  the  July  issue,  and  is  the  editor's  face  red! 

The  difference  between  the  bird  and  the  reader  appears  to 
have  some  connection  with  chestnuts. 

The  answers  run  thus: 

The  stuffer  of  the  bird  uses  more  discrimination  in  picking  his 
chestnuts. 

Taken  in  moderation,  the  bird  stuffed  with  chestnuts  produces 
a  comfortable  sense  of  well-being. 

The  bird  is  not  stuffed  with  chestnuts  until  after  his  death. 


An  Eight-Day  Voyage 

Without  Skipper  or 

In  January  11,  1883,  some  fisher- 
men were  working  on  the  beach  at  the 
Island  of  Lepsoe,  on  the  Norwegian 
coast,  12  miles  north  of  Aalesund.  One 
of  them,  looking  up  from  his  work,  ex- 
claimed, "Boat  coming  in!"  All  the 
men  began  to  speculate  about  this  new 
thing.  No  boat  was  due.  They  knew  of 
no  Norwegian  boat  with  that  type  of 
rig.  She  had  her  jib  and  staysail  set, 
but  no  mainsail. 

The  boat  came  nearer,  and  suddenly 
one  of  the  men  said  "There  is  no  one 
on  deck — no  one  at  the  wheel — see 
how  she  yaws  and  loses  the  wind."' 
Then  they  noticed  that  the  sails  were 
badly  torn  and  some  of  the  rigging 
rather  slack.  They  knew  the  entrance 
to  this  cove  was  difficult,  even  with  a 
good  pilot.  The  surf  was  running  high 
and  it  seemed  inevitable  that  this 
strange  boat  would  be  broken  to  pieces 
on  the  rocky  reefs  offshore. 

•As  they  watched  in  wondering  fasci- 
nation, she  yawed  and  veered  and  then 
as  if  guided  by  an  unseen  hand,  found 
the  entrance  and  neatly  beached  her- 
self upright  on  the  exact  spot  in  the 
sand  that  would  have  been  chosen  by 
the  most  expert  of  pilots. 

The  fishermen  walked  to  her  bow- 
sprit and  were  able  to  clamber  aboard 
almost  dry  shod.  On  deck,  they  found 
all  the  gear  in  order  but  giving  evi- 
dence of  a  severe  battering  by  the  sea. 
No  person  in  sight. 

They  spelled  out  her  name — "Col- 
umbine"—  and  that  of  her  port,  "Ler- 


Crew 

wick.""  She  was  a  sloop — apparently  a 
small  coaster — fitted  to  carry  freight 
and  a  few  passengers.  The  fishermen 
could  not  read  English  so  the  log  and 
the  manifest  meant  nothing  to  them. 
They  e.xplored  further,  looking  for 
signs  of  life  (or  death). 

Going    below,    they    heard    a    low 


moaning  coming  from  one  of  the  cabin 
berths,  and  there  they  found  an  old 
lady  in  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion 
and  hunger. 

Here  was  a  human  being  in  distress, 
and  the  fishermen  knew  not  what  to  do. 
They  carried  her  ashore  and  turned 
her  over  to  the  women  folk,  who  fed 
her  and  put  her  to  bed.  The  men, 
meanwhile,  secured  the  Columbine 
and  cleaned  up  her  decks  and  rigging. 


F.  Pierce  Sherry  of  Mill  Valley  did  not   uander  far  from  the 

beach  to  find  this  excellent  photographic  study  of  some 

beachcomber's  loot 
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Next  day  with  the  lady  aboard,  they 
sailed  the  coaster  12  miles  south  to 
Aalesund  and  registering  a  claim  for 
salvage,  turned  the  ship  and  lady  over 
to  the  British  consul  there. 

Inquiry  by  the  consul  brought  out 
from  the  lady  the  following: 

Her  name  was  Elizabeth  Monat,  a 
spinster,  residing  in  Greetness,  Shet- 
land Islands.  She  had  engaged  passage 
on  the  coaster  Columbine,  to  leave  on 
the  morning  of  January  3,  to  go  to 
Lerwick  for  medical  attention.  This 
was  ordinarily  a  three-hour  voyage 
and  Miss  Monat  had  taken  along  a 
few  biscuits  and  a  bottle  of  milk  for 
lunch. 

She  declared  that  the  vessel  had 
started  in  good  order  with  a  crew,  con- 
sisting of  the  captain,  a  mate  and  one 
sailor.  Being  not  very  well,  she  had  lain 
down  on  a  berth  in  the  cabin  and  al- 
most immediately  fallen  asleep.  When 
she  awoke,  the  little  ship  was  tossing 
about  and  she  crawled  up  the  com- 
panionway  till  she  could  look  around 
on  deck.  She  could  see  nothing  but  very 
rough  ocean  all  around  and  no  one  on 
deck.  She  called  as  loudly  as  she  could 
but  got  no  answer.  She  noticed  the 
wheel  was  lashed  and  no  helmsman. 
She  reasoned  that  the  crew  must  be  for- 
ward having  trouble  with  the  gear,  and 
she  crawled  back  to  her  berth.  After  a 
night  of  restless  sleep,  she  tried  again 
to  attract  the  attention  of  someone  on 
deck  and  finally  realized  that  she  was 
alone,  as  far  as  human  companionship 
or  help  was  concerned.  Being  a  good 
Scotch  woman,  she  entrusted  herself 
and  the  ship  she  was  on  to  the  guidance 
of  the  Great  Pilot  and  made  herself  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  Slowly  she 
counted  the  hours  and  days  until,  prac- 
tically in  a  coma,  she  was  guided  into 
the  quiet  \orwegian  haven  to  find  rest 
and  revival. 

The  consul,  of  course,  continued  to 
inquire,  and  through  Lloyds  and  other 
sources  soon  found  the  following: 
Columbine  had  cleared  the  landing  at 
Greetness  regularly  on  January  3,  with 
one  passenger,  a  lady,  and  the  usual 
crew.  The  wind  was  strong  from  SSE 
with  occasional  snow  squalls;  the 
coaster  was  running  under  double 
reefed  mainsail,  with  wind  on  star- 
board quarter.  A  sudden  squall  carried 
away  the  main  sheet  and  the  swing  of 
the  boom  knocked  the  skipper  and  the 
mate  overboard.  The  mate  was  pulled 


aboard  by  the  sailor.  These  two  lashed 
the  main  boom,  secured  the  wheel, 
hauled  the  staysail  to  windward  and 
put  out  in  the  small  boat  to  rescue  the 
skipper,  who  was  struggling  in  the  sea. 
They  rowed  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
seen  him,  but  he  had  gone  down  and 
was  never  seen  again.  As  they  turned 
sadly  away  to  row  back  to  their  ship, 
they  discovered  that  the  wind  had 
veered  and  the  Columbine  was  making 
away  "full  and  by"  at  a  good  speed. 
After  a  short  struggle,  they  realized 
that  a  stern  chase  was  hopeless  and  so 
made  for  the  nearest  landing  some 
three  miles  off.  There  they  notified 
Lerwick. 

From  that  port,  a  collier  put  out  al- 
most  immediately   to  search   for   the 


Columbine.  The  steamer  Earl  of  Ice- 
land followed  as  soon  as  she  could  raise 
steam.  After  24  hours  stormy  search, 
the  steamer  returned,  reporting  no 
trace  of  the  Columbine,  and  she  was 
given  up  as  lost. 

Naturally,  the  story  of  this  remark- 
able crewless  voyage  over  one  of  the 
worst  of  winter  seas  and  in  a  great 
storm  stirred  up  tremendous  interest 
in  the  shipping  circles  of  North  Europe. 
Miss  Monat  became  immediately  a 
popular  heroine.  Gifts  of  money  and 
many  presents  were  showered  upon 
her,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that 
she  was  able  to  live  in  comparative 
luxury  in  her  native  village  for  another 
30  years  with,  let  us  hope,  a  minimum 
of  "medical  attention."" 
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On  July  16,  A.  \V.  Robertson,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Westinghouse  Ebc- 
tric  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
visited  San  Francisco  during  a  tour 
covering  Pacific  Coast  interests  of  his 
firm. 

This  robust,  vital,  enthusiastic  ex- 
ecutive took  hold  of  the  Westinghouse 
corporate  management  in  1929,  reor- 
ganized it  along  divisional  lines, 
guided  it  through  the  depression  years 
and  is  now  steering  a  level-headed 
course  through  this  equally  difficult 
defense  boom  period. 

Space  forbids  even  brief  mention  of 
all  the  defense  and  commercial  acti- 
vities of  his  great  organization.  The 


following  comment  gives  a  few  of  the 
highlights  as  developed  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson in  an  interview. 

Enough  aluminum  to  build  130  two- 
engine  Army  bombing  planes  has  been 
released  by  use  of  plastics,  steel,  and 
other  materials  in  the  Westinghouse 
Merchandising  plant  at  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

]\Iore  than  one  and  one-half  million 
pounds  of  aluminum  has  been  with- 
drawn from  1941  requirements  for 
electric  refrigerators,  ranges,  and  other 
appliances,  Mr.  Robertson  reported. 
Other  vital  defense  materials  con- 
served by  use  of  alternate  materials  at 
the  Mansfield  plant  include  more  than 


150,000  pounds  of  nickel  and  approxi- 
mately 100,000  pounds  of  zinc. 

"Our  engineers  have  been  working 
day  and  night  on  this  matter  of  ma- 
terials," said  Mr.  Robertson.  'Tn  the 
first  place,  they  are  devoting  their  ef- 
forts to  conserve  every  ounce  of  metal 
essential  to  defense.  Then  too,  they 
are  working  to  conquer  the  problems 
presented  by  these  shortages  of  ma- 
terials, and  to  develop  alternate  mate- 
rials and  parts  which  will  perform  as 
efficiently  as  those  made  of  the  vital 
defense  metals. 

"To  our  surprise,  we  found  that 
many  of  our  substitutes  proved  to  be 
better  than  the  originals.  While  we 
have  been  looking  for  one  thing,  we 
often  have  found  an  improved  material 
t)r  device  that  we  weren't  even  trying 
to  find.  Under  the  drive  of  necessity, 
we  have  been  stimulated  to  better  and 
more  efficient  work,  and  are  turning 
out  products  even  better  than  before, 
from  the  standpoint  of  durability  as 
well  as  jDerformance." 

Mr.  Robertson  paid  high  tribute  to 
the  engineering  and  manufacturing  de- 
partments for  their  determination  and 
enterprise  in  the  face  of  restriction  of 
materials.  "Naturally,  we  subscribe 
wholeheartedly  to  the  fact  that  defense 
has  and  must  have  first  call,"  he  said. 
"That  is  our  primary  purpose  in  all 
this  work.  The  future  of  America  is  in- 
volved, and  we  want  first  to  protect 
that. 

"Beyond  that,  we  believe  it  is  our 
duty  to  continue  to  promote  electrical 


living.  The  day  is  coming  when  peace 
must  take  precedence,  when  a  vast 
supply  of  kilowatts  must  be  used  by 
appliances  instead  of  war  industries, 
when  we  will  have  thousands  of  work- 
men in  our  plants  and  in  our  suppliers' 
plants  who  must  be  kept  busy;  more- 
over, our  distributors  and  dealers  must 
continue  to  work  and  to  live  by  their 
efforts  in  the  appliance  field." 

An  example  of  material  replacement 
cited  was  the  use  of  a  molded  plastic 
instead  of  aluminum  for  a  major  elec- 
tric washer  part — the  turbulator  which 
agitates  the  clothes  in  the  washing 
process.  A  major  saving  of  material  was 
accomplished,  since  1,800,000  turbu- 
lators  were  used  in  1940.  However, 
even  a  tiny  part  such  as  a  refrigerator 
shelf  slide,  by  a  change-over  to  an- 
other material,  conserves  12,000 
pounds  of  aluminum. 

]\Iany  new  uses  have  been  found  for 
porcelain  enamel  ware,  and  the  Mans- 
field plant  has  started  a  $240,000  ad- 
dition to  its  vitreous  enamel  facilities. 
Replacement  parts  generally  cost  more 
than  the  parts  formerly  used,  he  said, 
due  to  changes  in  production  methods, 
higher  prices  and  other  factors. 

W'estinghouse  is  now  engaged  in 
building  more  than  $200,000,000  of 
equipment  for  the  National  Defense 
Program.  In  addition  it  is  also  building 
considerable  equipment  for  normal 
peace  time  requirements. 

More  than  69,000  people  are  em- 
ployed by  the  company,  compared 
with  5 1 ,000  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Robertson 
estimated  that  the  employed  personnel 
will  reach  80,000  by  the  middle  of 
1942. 

To  meet  the  increased  production 
demands  for  both  defense  and  peace 
time  equipment,  the  company  now  has 
under  way  several  expansion  projects 
including  installation  of  additional 
machinery  and  tools  at  the  Westing- 
house  Steam  Division,  Lester,  Pa.;  a 
new  fluorescent  lamp  plant  at  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va.;  new  manufacturing 
and  warehouse  buildings  at  the  W'est- 
inghouse Lighting  Division,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  additional  manufacturing 
facilities  at  the  Westinghouse  East 
Pittsburgh  works. 

In  addition  to  its  own  expansion 
program,  the  company  is  building  two 
ordnance  plants  for  the  Navy  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  Canton,  Ohio.  Westing- 
house  will  also  operate  these  plants  for 
the  Navv. 


Besides  supplying  radio  equipment 
for  the  country's  defense  forces,  West- 
inghouse is  building  steam  turbine 
propulsion  equipment  and  auxiliary 
apparatus  for  ships,  including  more 
than  100  fighting  craft;  motors  and 
generators  for  Navy  vessels;  trans- 
formers for  shipyards  and  other  indus- 
tries manufacturing  defense  materials; 
turbine  generators  for  power  plants; 
ordnance  equipment  for  the  Navy  and 
the  Army;  ignitron  rectifiers  for  such 
vital  defense  processes  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  aluminum;  airport  lighting 
equipment,  and  many  other  types  of 
apparatus  needed  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram. 

The  Westinghouse  Steam  Division 
is  at  work  24  hours  a  day  turning  out 
more  propulsion  equipment  for  ships 
than  any  other  American  factory.  This 
propulsion  equipment  alone,  if  made 
to  turn  electric  generators,  could  fur- 
nish enough  power  to  light  more  than 
ten  million  homes. 

In  addition,  the  Steam  Division  is 
building  land  turbines  for  power  plant 
and  industrial  use  which  have  a  total 
capacity  of  2,400,000  horsepower.  The 
Steam  Division's  backlog  of  orders  is 
more  than  $130,000,000. 

Other  Westinghouse  plants  partici- 
pating in  defense  production  include 
the  Westinghouse  Lighting  Division, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Westinghouse  Lamp 
Division,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.;  Westing- 
house Meter  Division,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Westinghouse  Motor  Division  at  East 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Lima,  Ohio; 
and  the  Westinghouse  X-ray  Division. 


Possibly  the  largest  electrical  manu- 
facturing job  ever  undertaken  by  an 
American  firm  is  the  contract  to  build 
the  electric  generators  for  the  Grand 
Coulee  power  house.  Westinghouse 
completed  and  delivered  the  first  of 
three  identical  108,000  kilowatt  water- 
wheel  generators  for  this  great  power 
station  in  January,  1941. 

The  second  of  these  machines  was 
shipped  from  the  East  Pittsburgh 
Westinghouse  Works  last  April,  and 
the  third  generator  is  now  being  as- 
sembled for  mechanical  tests  at  East 
Pittsburgh,  preparatory  to  shipping  it. 

These  generators  will  supply  power 
to  pump  water  from  the  Columbia 
River  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Thirty-eight  freight  cars  are  re- 
quired to  carry  the  1000  tons  of  parts 
that  form  each  of  these  power  ma- 
chines. Each  generator  is  24  feet  high 
and  45  feet  in  diameter.  Heaviest  parts 
are  the  steel  frame,  the  "spider" — a 
single  piece  of  steel  weighing  50  tons 
and  used  to  support  the  rotating  mech- 
anism, and  the  56-foot  shaft  which 
weighs  ISO  tons. 

Involved  in  the  production  of  one  of 
these  Grand  Coulee  generators  are; 
approximately  333,000  man  hours  of 
labor;  750  tons  of  steel;  77  tons  of 
copper;  116  tons  of  stator  lamina- 
tions; 71  tons  of  pole  laminations;  214 
tons  of  rotor  laminations;  96  tons  of 
steel  castings;  nine  tons  of  cast  iron; 
3500  pounds  of  alloys;  3000  pounds  of 
brass;  165,000  square  feet  of  mica  in- 
sulation; and  355,000  feet  of  insula- 
tion tape. 
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TAe  pictures  on  these  pages  were  made  from 
photographs  taken  at  the  launching  of  the 
C-1  Alcoa  Puritan,  July  3,  1941,  at  the  San 
Francisco  plant  of  the  Shipbuilding  Division 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Inc.  The  sponsor 
is  Miss  Marilyn  Claire  Anderson,  a  winsome 
lass  who  taps  ships  ivith  the  bottle  very 
gently  but  very  effectively 


She  is  attended  by  her  father,  M.  M.  Ander- 
son, personnel  director  of  Alcoa  S.  S.  Co., 
Inc.,  and  by  A.  S.  Cunn,  general  manager  of 
Pacific  Coast  yards.  Shipbuilding  Division, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Inc. 


The  Alcoa  Puritan  is  the  last  of  a  group  of  five 
C-1  cargo  steamers  built  at  this  plant  for  the  17.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  First  of  these,  the  Cape  San 
Martitt,  was  allocated  to  the  Grace  Line,  Inc.  The 
tther  four  are  for  the  Alcoa  S.  S.  Co.,  Inc.  With 
fhe  launching  of  Alcoa  Puritan,  the  Pacific  Coast 
yards  of  Bethlehem  will  be  dedicated  to  naval 
work,  largely  destroyers  and  cruisers 
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by  K.  M.  Walker 


As  of  July  15th 


Electric  Welding 

Produces  Interesting  Results 

The  decision  of  the  owners  of  the 
iron  saiHng  ship  Star  of  Scotland  to  do 
all  the  work  of  rebuilding  and  rigging 
the  historic  ship  into  a  six-masted 
schooner  at  Newport  Beach,  without 
benefit  of  a  shipyard,  created  some 
difficult  problems  in  working  the  heav- 
iest materials.  These  problems  were 
further  complicated  by  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  use  of  heavy  machine 
tools  at  the  few  available  plants  due 
to  their  load  of  defense  and  other  work. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  bend 
the  3"  X  6"  poop  deck  beams  to  the 
proper  camber  it  was  found  that  no 
'bulldozer"  was  available  and  it  ap- 
peared that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
truck  these  beams  to  Los  Angeles  and 
have  them  bent  in  some  steel  plant  to 
template.  On  hearing  of  the  problem, 
the  welder  employed  on  the  ship  of- 
fered to  tackle  the  problem.  A  wooden 
template  of  the  logarithmic  curve 
adopted  for  the  camber  of  the  deck 
beams  was  made  and  laid  flat  on  a 
wooden  work  board  placed  on  the 
main  deck.  The  steel  angles  were  laid 
over  the  template  with  the  six  inch 
face  down  and  the  short  heel  of  the 
angle  turned  up.  The  electrode  was 
then  applied  over  a  series  of  welds 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  made 
one  at  a  time,  near  the  outer  edge  of 
the  six-inch  face.  These  welds  were 
spaced  about  a  foot  apart  and  made 
a  flux  of  the  steel  where  the  electrode 
was  applied.  There  was  no  building  up 
of  the  weld  but  the  material  of  the 
angle  over  these  areas  was  brought  to 
a  "melt."  When  one  of  these  welds 
was  completed,  it  was  immediately 
quenched  with  cold  water.  The  result 
was  that,  in  cooling  and  contracting, 
the  welded  area  developed  a  powerful 
constricting  force,  or  "draw,"  and  the 
beam  could  be  seen  to  swing  gradually 


into  an  arc.  When  the  required  curve 
was  attained,  the  quenching  was 
stopped  and  the  beam  took  a  set  and 
was  allowed  to  cool  gradually  with- 
out developing  any  further  apparent 
curvature.  Beginning  at  one  end,  the 
entire  beam  was  treated  step  by  step 
in  this  manner  and  the  final  outcome 
was  a  deck  beam  cambered  perfectly 
fair  to  the  eye  without  the  aid  of  an\' 
machinery,  outside  of  the  welding  gen- 
erator, and  requiring  only  a  few  pieces 
of  wood  and  the  template  and  relying 
only  on  natural  physical  laws  to  bend 
the  relatively  heavy  beams. 

This  method  has  proven  so  success- 
ful that  all  of  the  modeling  of  poop, 
forecastle,  bulwark  and  other  frames 
and  beams  will  be  done  in  this  manner. 
Not  only  is  there  a  saving  in  freight 
and  the  hire  of  machine  tools  but,  of 
prime  importance,  time.  It  seems  that 
old  "Dame  Necessity"  is  as  fertile  a 
mother  as  ever.  An  analysis  of  the  in- 
ternal stresses  set  up  in  this  method 
of  bending  strength  members  would 
be  interesting. 

London's  Yacht 
Snark  Located 

About  fourteen  years  ago,  without 
pomp  or  requiem,  an  old  sloop  bearing 
the  name.  Saucy  Lass,  was  towed  into 
the  little  inlet  off  the  West  Basin  of 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  unceremoni- 
ously shoved  into  the  mud  and  left  to 
be  the  forlorn  prey  of  the  beachcomber 
and  the  poor  in  search  of  wood.  The 
hull  slowly  rotted  and  settled  into  the 
mud  and  decking,  houses  and  deck 
beams  were  filched  for  firewood,  while 
youngsters  played  at  pirate  and  sailor 
in  the  sagging  wreck, 

Now  it  has  developed,  on  investiga- 
tion, that  the  skeletal  remains  of  the 
Saucy  Lass  is  none  other  than  Jack 
London's  ill-starred  but  far-famed 
Snark.  Built  in  Sausalito  at  huge  ex- 
pen.se  and  outfitted  in  the  same  way. 


due  to  the  unbusinesslike  and  lacka- 
daisical way  of  the  popular  fiction 
writer,  she  made  one  long  voyage  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  Here  London 
contracted  the  unpleasant  disease 
known  as  "yaws,"  common  to  the 
Southern  .Archipelago,  and  overexpos- 
ure to  the  sun  caused  the  author's 
hands  to  swell,  rendering  him  helpless. 
This  forced  hospitalization  in  .Austra- 
lia, where  the  Snark  was  sold.  She  was 
next  heard  of  as  a  trader  and  blackbird 
ship  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  later 
turned  up  in  the  Bering  sealing  busi- 
ness. With  prohibition  she  was  turned 
to  bootlegging  and  smuggling  along 
the  Pacific  Coast.  She  finally  wandered 
into  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  a  tawdry  and 
bedraggled  wench  of  the  sea,  and  the 
tired  heap  of  rotting  timbers  is  all 
that  is  left  of  the  inspiration  for  "The 
X'oyage  of  the  Snark." 

Ships  To  Aid 
Aluminum  Demand 

With  the  United  States  facing  a 
need  for  over  a  billion  and  a  half  in 
poundage  of  aluminum,  the  Alcoa 
Steamship  Company  is  rushing  to  com- 
pletion its  program  of  eleven  ships, 
eight  of  9400  tons  deadweight,  and 
three  of  7000  tons,  to  carry  bauxite  ore 
from  South  American  sources. 

On  June  27,  the  Consolidated  Steel 
Corporation  plant  at  Long  Beach 
launched  the  Alcoa  Pennant,  the  sixth 
of  the  eleven  ships  being  built  in  Long 
Beach  and  San  Francisco  for  the  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America.  This  is  one  of  the  9400  ton 
ships  and  another  is  under  construc- 
tion at  the  Consolidated  plant. 

Shortage  of 
Licensed  Personnel 

The  drain  on  the  limited  sup|)ly  of 
licensed  officers  by  the  call  to  naval 
duty  of  reserve  officers  and  the  more 
lucrative  shore  jobs  now  available  to 
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engineer  officers  has  brought  about  a 
difficult  situation  in  manning  the  tuna 
cHppers  operating  out  of  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  and  San  Diego.  On  her  last 
voyage  the  Atlantic  had  trouble  getting 
a  chief  engineer.  Before  one  was  lo- 
cated she  nearly  sank  as  the  temporar\' 
engineer,  being  unfamiliar  with  the 
piping  arrangement,  went  ashore  and 
left  a  valve  open.  The  engine  room  was 
partially  flooded  and  the  bait  pump 
and  ammonia  compressor  motors  were 
ruined  before  the  condition  was  found. 
The  San  Salvador  was  delayed  a 
number  of  days  as  a  licensed  mate 
could  not  be  had.  The  American  Fish- 
erman's Tunaboat  Association  then 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  for  the  benefit 
of  her  owner  and  for  owners  of  other 
boats  which  might  be  so  affected,  and 
wired  Capt.  R.  S.  Field  of  the  Bureau 
of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  A  reply  was  re- 
ceived through  the  San  Diego  Customs 
House  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  Washington  informing  them 
that  if  the  San  Salvador,  or  any  other 
fishing  vessel  of  over  200  tons,  applies 
for  clearance  the  vessel  should  be  al- 
lowed to  depart  but  that  the  naviga- 
tion fine,  $100  for  each  offense  should 
be  added.  This  appears  to  be  an  anom- 
aly, but  is  apparently  in  the  nature 
of  a  signal  observation  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce indicated  that  they  would  give 
consideration  to  petitions  for  relief 
from  such  a  penalty. 

Season's  First  Log  Raft 
Suffers  Damage 

En  route  to  San  Diego  from  the 
Columbia  River  in  tow  of  the  Red 
Stack  tug  Sea  Lion,  the  first  of  the 
Benson  Lumber  Company's  log  rafts 
came  to  grief  off  San  Francisco  July  7 
during  heavy  weather  and  broke  into 
two  sections.  The  tug  Sea  Ranger  was 
sent  to  pick  up  the  free  section  and 
both  tugs  proceeded  toward  San  Diego 
with  a  half  of  the  900-foot  raft  apiece. 
A  few  of  the  long  logs  were  lost  and 
became  a  menace  to  navigation.  The 
Coast  Guard  issued  warnings  to  navi- 
gators and  a  number  of  the  logs  were 
picked  up  by  the  cutter  Pulaski  inside 
the  Golden  Gate. 

On  July  15,  the  two  sections  were 
delivered  to  the  Benson  Sawmill  in 
San  Diego  with  a  minimum  loss  re- 
ported. 


Star  of  Scotland  as  a  6-masted  schooner  will  appear  thus  under  full  sail 

I  RtprviliK  ffl  from   a  sketch  by  Jerry  McMullen  in  the  San  Diego 
rnion  '1  riljune.  mtirie  from  the  plans  of  the  arehiteel.  K.  M.  Walker) 


Shark  Livers  Offset 
Poor  Market  Fishing 

The  complaint  of  the  small  fresh 
fishing  boats  of  no  fish  on  the  banks 
local  to  San  Diego  is  offset  by  the  un- 
precedented price  of  seventy  cents  a 
pound  for  shark  livers.  The  result  has 
been  that  half  of  the  smaller  boats 
have  turned  to  shark  fishing  and  have 
abandoned  the  food  fish  business.  On? 
of  the  small  boats,  with  a  total  crew 
of  five,  was  out  four  days  and  netted 
each  man  a  clear  thousand  dollars  as 
his  share.  Over  fifty  of  the  San  Diego 
fleet  of  small  boats  is  engaged  in 
shark  fishing  and  report  average  daily 
catches  of  three  tons  of  shark.  The 
livers  weigh  about  ten  pounds  each. 

The  carcasses  bring  a  little  as  fer- 
tilizer, but  there  is  practically  no  other 
use  for  these  fish  at  present.  The 
Chinese  market  for  the  fins  is  gone  but 
the  fishermen's  associations  are  cast- 
ing about  for  a  market  for  the  skins 
and  are  contacting  the  eastern  shoe 
and  luggage  manufacturers  for  a  pos- 
sible outlet.  This  will  take  some  de- 
veloping but  may  bring  another  busi- 
ness to  the  .southwest. 

Yard  Notes 

Frank  Hodgson,  who  entered  the 
shipbuilding  business  by  building  the 
80-foot  tuna  clipper  Gertrude  in  a  lot 
off  Seaside  Avenue,  Terminal  Lsland, 
has  acquired  a  piece  of  land  at  Long 
Beach  and  will  set  up  a  yard  to  build 
two  more  similar  vessels  this  fall.  The 
Gertrude  is  nearing  completion  with  a 
310  hp  diesel  main  engine  and  two 
60  hp  au.xiliaries. 


The  Dorothy  Lee,  built  for  Frank 
Medina  at  the  General  Marine  Works 
in  San  Diego,  is  receiving  the  finishing 
touches  and  tuning  up  of  her  ma- 
chinery. Work  on  this  vessel  was  done 
by  Hollinger  and  Millican,  who  have 
now  built  a  new  yard  on  the  south  side 
near  the  foot  of  28th  Street,  where 
they  are  building  a  seventy  footer  for 
Victor  Bregante.  While  the  Dorothy 
Lee  is  being  finished  at  the  General 
Marine  plant,  the  keel  of  the  Bregante 
boat  has  been  laid  at  the  new  plant  on 
the  south  side  as  the  new  Harbor 
Drive,  scheduled  for  early  construc- 
tion, will  leave  the  north  side  boat 
yards  high  and  dry. 

The  Mexican  Patrol  Boat  being 
built  at  the  Harbor  Boat  Works  in 
San  Diego  is  being  decked  and  all  who 
have  seen  her  proclaim  her  a  "sweet  " 
model.  Designed  by  Pete  Rask  for  a 
speed  of  twenty  knots,  and  having  a 
modified  "V"  bottom,  cambered  tran- 
som stern  and  overhang  bow.  she  re- 
sembles the  old  110-foot  subchasers. 
Eighty  feet  long  and  with  a  beam  of 
15  feet  her  two  450-hp  National-Su- 
perior diesels  should  drive  her  easily 
at  the  contract  speed. 

At  the  San  Diego  Marine  Construc- 
tion Company,  things  are  humming 
with  two  of  the  four  Navy  mine 
sweepers  in  frame  and  the  keel  of  a 
875,000  tug  for  the  Star  and  Crescent 
Boat  Company  about  to  be  laid.  This 
latter  will  have  a  460-hp  Washington 
Diesel  main  engine  and  a  45-hp  auxili- 
ary. The  boat  will  be  named  San 
Miguel.  The  San  Diego  Marine 
(Page  59,  please) 
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As  of  July  15th 


Two  Million-Dollar 
Piers  for  Seattle  Port 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  im- 
mensely increased  shipping  activity 
out  of  the  port  of  Seattle,  resulting 
from  defense  work  in  Alaska,  increased 
Oriental  and  coastwise  business  and  es- 
pecially the  possibilities  of  a  greatly 
increased  business  with  war-beset  Rus- 
sia, the  Seattle  Port  Commission  has 
announced  that  it  will  proceed  without 
delay  in  the  construction  of  two  new 
piers  at  a  cost  of  a  million  dollars  each. 
The  new  docks  will  be  located  at 
the  foot  of  Connecticut  Street,  being 
flanked  by  the  Army  Quartermaster's 
Depot,  Pier  B,  on  the  south  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  Co.  pier  on  the  north. 
Each  new  pier  will  be  1000  feet  long, 
400  feet  wide  with  one-story  transit 
sheds  for  storage  purposes.  Between 
the  two  will  be  moorage  space  350  feet 
wide.  Shippers  are  being  given  an  op- 
portunity by  the  U.S.  Engineers  to  file 
complaints  as  the  two  piers  will  extend 
89  and  139  feet,  respectively,  beyond 
the  pierhead  lines  established  for  that 
section. 

Great  New  Army 
Warehouse  Started 

In  connection  with  the  Army  Quar- 
termasters program  along  the  South 
Seattle  waterfront,  announcement  has 
been  made  of  a  contract  with  the  West- 
ern Construction  Co.,  Seattle,  for  a 
concrete  storage  building  at  1519  So. 
Alaskan  Way.  It  will  be  at  the  corner 
of  Alaskan  Way  and  Massachusetts 
Street  and  will  be  363  by  314  feet. 

Cape  Fairweather 
Goes  to  Owners 

Cape  Fairweather,  third  of  the  C-1 
type  motorships  to  be  completed  by 
the  Tacoma  plant  of  the  Seattle-Ta- 
coma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  was  deliv- 


ered to  its  owners,  the  American  Mail 
Line  of  Seattle,  on  July  8.  Capt.  J.  F. 
McDougall  took  the  ship  over  for 
the  operators,  and  without  delay  she 
shifted  to  the  Shaffer  terminals  and 
started  to  load  flour  and  general  cargo 
for  the  Orient.  Later,  she  was  to  shift 
to  Seattle,  then  to  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
and  was  destined  to  sail  direct  from 
there  to  the  Orient.  Cape  Fairweather 
is  a  sister  ship  of  the  Cape  Alava  and 
Cape  Flattery,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  both  in  text  and 
photos  in  the  May  and  June  issues  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review. 

Two  Other  C-1  Type 
Vessels  Sold 

Walter  Green,  plant  manager  at  Ta- 
coma for  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Ship- 
building Corp.,  announces  that  the  last 
two  of  the  five  C-Ts  they  have  built 
and  launched  have  been  sold  to 
the  Pacific-Atlantic  Steamship  Co.  of 
Portland ,  Oregon .  The  Cape  Cleare  will 
be  renamed  the  Oregon  and  the  Cape 
Douglas,  the  Idaho.  Both  of  these  two 
vessels  were  launched  some  time  ago 
and  are  being  rushed  to  completion. 
The  Oregon  will  be  delivered  about 
August  8,  and  Capt.  E.  R.  Gillette, 
who  is  to  be  in  charge  of  her,  has  been 
in  Tacoma  for  some  weeks  awaiting 
completion  of  the  vessel. 

Rescue  Ship  Goes 
To  East  Coast 

Famous  in  many  daring  rescues  in 
battling  winter  gales  when  lives  and 
ships  were  at  stake,  the  old  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Redwing  has  left  the 
Pacific,  po.ssibly  not  to  return.  July  7, 
under  orders  from  Coast  Guard  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  D.  C,  she 
sailed  from  her  present  base  at  Port 
Angeles,  Washington,  for  New  York 
where  she  will  report  to  the  \ew  York 
division  for  further  orders.  Stationed 


for  several  years  at  Astoria,  Redwing, 
which  is  an  unusually  staunch  and 
powerful  hull  of  the  tugboat  type, 
figured  prominently  in  daring  rescues 
off  the  bar,  her  most  famous  one  being 
in  1934  when,  after  a  terrific  battle 
with  the  seas,  she  pulled  the  stranded 
Norwegian  vessel  Childar  from  the 
treacherous  sands  of  Peacock  Spit,  for 
which  her  crew  and  officers  were 
awarded  medals  for  bravery.  She  has 
also  done  her  part  in  the  annual  seal 
patrol  and  made  a  number  of  scientific 
cruises  to  northern  waters. 

Dutch  Harbor  Base 
Being  Rushed 

In  view  of  the  German  attack  upon 
Russia,  new  importance  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  speedy  completion  of  the 
defense  bases  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  now 
announced  that  the  new  naval  air  sta- 
tion at  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska,  will  be 
completed  September  1.  The  tip  of 
Siberia  is  only  thirty  miles  from  the 
western  reaches  of  Alaska,  and  the 
possibility  of  German  threats  from 
that  sector  has  speeded  up  work  on  all 
of  the  northern  bases.  Especially  busy 
at  this  season  is  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Co.,  whose  ships  are  sailing  with  ca- 
pacity loads  for  Dutch  Harbor,  Un- 
alaska,  and  Kodiak.  Army  bases  at 
Fairbanks  and  Anchorage  are  being 
served  largely  by  Army  transports. 
Commander  Wm.  N.  Updegraff,  who 
has  been  on  duty  at  Pearl  Harbor,  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  station  at  Dutch 
Harbor. 

Terminal  Group 
Selects  Officers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Northwest  Marine  Ter- 
minal Association  held  in  Portland 
June  25,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  H.  W. 
Hall,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
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East  Waterway  Dock.  &  Terminal  Co., 
Seattle,  president;  Philip  H.  Carrol, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Commission 
of  Public  Docks,  Portland,  vice  presi- 
dent; W.  F.  \'arnell,  manager  of  the 
Dockwell  Dock  &  Warehouse  Co., 
Seattle,  treasurer;  J.  R.  West,  (re- 
appointed )  executive  secretary.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  held 
June  19.  the  following  were  elected 
trustees:  Col.  W.  C.  Bickford,  man- 
ager, Port  of  Seattle;  Geo.  W.  Osgood, 
manager.  Port  of  Tacoma;  C.  E.  Ling- 
erman,  manager,  Baker  Dock  Co., 
Tacoma;  Geo.  Powell,  Oceanic  Ter- 
minals, Portland;  K.  C.  Covers,  dis- 
trict manager,  McCormick  Steamship 
Co.,  Portland;  Ernest  Gribble,  man- 
ager. Port  of  Olympia;  W.  J.  Murphy, 
manager.  Port  of  Grays  Harbor;  J.  S. 
Gloman,  manager.  Port  of  Belling- 
ham;  Hall,  Carroll  and  Varnell. 

Olympia  Harbor 
Modernized 

Since  1938,  various  WPA  projects 
completed  at  the  port  of  Olympia,  at 
the  head  of  Puget  Sound,  have  com- 
pletely transformed  that  harbor,  es- 
pecially important  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  the  great  Fort  Lewis  and  Mc- 
Chord  Field  defense  works,  into  a  well- 
equipped  and  efficient  seaport.  Nearly 
a  mile  of  tracks  in  the  switching  yards 
along  the  docks  have  been  relocated, 
transit  sheds  rebuilt,  wharves  re- 
checked,  and  a  new  transit  shed,  70  by 
216  feet  with  loading  dock  78  by  248 
feet,  built.  New  firewalls  and  360  feet 
of  track  extension  were  rebuilt  and 
600  feet  of  tracks  relaid.  At  berth  No. 
4,  130  feet  of  standard  gage  double 
tracks  will  permit  switching  freight 
cars  from  the  yards  to  the  end  of  the 
pier.  A  new  addition  to  transit  shed 
A  was  also  built  and  forty  new  con- 
crete piers  placed  under  the  dock. 
$92,000  worth  of  WPA  labor  has  been 
used  and  the  Port  Commission  has  ex- 
pended over  $100,000  for  equipment 
and  material. 

A  Boom  in 
Russian  Trade? 

Puget  Sound  shipping  men  are  spec- 
ulating on  the  possibilities  of  another 
great  boom  in  shipping  between  this 
port  and  X'ladivostok  as  a  result  of  the 
German-Russian  War.  Twice  in  past 
histor\',  once  during  the  Russian-Jap- 
anese War  and  again  during  the  World 
War,   the   Puget    Sound   district    has 
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M.  S.  Cape  Fairweather,  new  C-I  inotorship  of  the  American  Mail  Line,  loading  flour  for 
the  Orient  at  Fisher  Bros,  mill,  Seattle 


stood  second  only  to  New  York  in  the 
value  of  its  exports  and  imports.  While 
the  trade  with  Russia  during  the  past 
year  has  been  heavy,  it  was  hampered 
by  export  restrictions,  but  under  pres- 
ent conditions  it  is  considered  likely 
that  restrictions  on  wheat  and  other 
commodities  will  be  removed  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  new  conditions  make 
impossible  diversion  of  Russian  ship- 
ments via  Vladivostok  to  Germany. 
Canada  is  said  to  be  already  on  the 
verge  of  lifting  the  ban  recently  placed 
on  shipments  of  wheat  to  Siberian 
ports. 

Ferry  Arrives 
In  Seattle 

The  Shasta,  another  one  of  the  big 
ferries  purchased  by  the  Black  Ball 
Line  of  Seattle  from  San  Francisco  in- 
terests arrived  safely  on  Puget  Sound 
July  1 6,  coming  up  the  coast  in  tow 
of  the  tug  Goliath  which  will  later  re- 
turn for  her  sister  ship  San  Mateo. 

Shasta  and  San  Mateo  are  two  of  the 
six  ferries  recently  purchased  by  the 
Seattle  company.  Both  are  steel- 
hulled,  14  knot  vessels  under  steam. 

Anchorage  Again 
Becomes  a  Port 

Owing  to  defense  activities  involving 
the  construction  of  a  great  Army  base 
at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  that  city  is  again 
to  become  a  recognized  port.  The  Geo- 
detic vessel  E.  Lester  Jones  has  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  the  approaches, 
which,  on  account  of  an  average  35- 
foot  tide  and  dangerous  shifting  shoals, 
are  very  difficult.  Since  the  survey,  the 
Jones  has  piloted  one  of  the  largest 


U.  S.  Army  transports  into  the  harbor. 
However,  navigation  into  Anchorage 
is  not  yet  a  job  for  amateurs. 

Two  New-Type  Vessels 
Christened  at  Bremerton 

Ships  built  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard  are  not  launched  but  are  simply 
floated  in  the  immense  drydocks.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  simultaneous  christening 
of  the  two  new  seaplane  tenders  Bis- 
cayne  and  Barnegat  on  July  3  was 
marked  with  colorful  ceremonies,  both 
because  it  was  the  eve  of  National  In- 
dependence Day  and  also  because  the 
vessels  are  the  first  of  an  entirely  new 
type  for  the  Navy.  The  two  ships, 
moored  side  by  side,  presented  an  un- 
usual picture.  They  are  of  about  the 
same  displacement  as  the  new  de- 
stroyers, but  different  in  appearance  as 
there  are  no  portholes,  and  huge  cranes 
are  mounted  aft  to  hoist  seaplanes 
aboard  for  inspection  and  repairs.  Two 
sister  ships,  Casco  and  Mackinac,  are 
already  under  construction  at  the 
Navy  Yard.  Ten  more  are  under  con- 
tract and  work  started  at  the  Asso- 
ciated Shipbuilders  and  Lake  Wash- 
ington Shipyards,  Seattle.  Present,  in 
addition  to  high  ranking  Army,  Navy 
and  Marine  officers,  were  Governor^ 
Langlie  of  Washington,  Mayor  Harry 
Cain  of  Tacoma  and  Mayor  Homer 
Jones  of  Bremerton  and  their  ladies. 
Principal  speaker  was  Rear  Admiral 
C.  S.  Freeman,  commandant  of  the 
Thirteenth  Naval  District.  The  vessels 
were  christened  by  Mrs.  Alex  M. 
Charlton,  wife  of  the  manager  of  the 
yard  and  Mrs.  Lucien  F.  Kimball,  wife 
of  the  captain  of  the  yard.  Flower 
girls  were  the  Misses  Alice  Brown  and 
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Shirle\-  jean  I'ritchard.  daughters  of 
civilian  yard  employees.  In  his  address. 
Admiral  P>eeman  said  the  double 
christening  was  designed  to  bring  to- 
gether the  men  who  jiroduced  the  ships 
and  the  men  who  will  operate  them. 
After  the  christening,  the  crowd  shifted 
to  the  other  end  of  the  dock  to  see  the 
two  vessels  turned  over  to  their  com- 
manders— Barnegat  to  Commander  F. 
L.  Baker  and  Bisca\ne  to  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Carlton  C.  Champion. 

Ship  Conversion 
Ruling 

Pacific  Northwest  shipbuilders  are 
still  speculating  at  this  time  upon  the 
edict  of  the  navy  department,  i.ssued 
July  11,  that  hereafter,  on  account  of 
the  high  labor  cost  prevailing  on  this 
coast,  all  conversion  work  will  be 
transferred  to  the  East.  Rate  for 
skilled  mechanics  at  Seattle  on  repair 
work  has  been  SI.25  an  hour  and  up- 
ward. On  new  ship  work,  under  the  re- 
cently signed  labor  [)act.  the  rate  is 
$1.12.  Double  rate  is  paid  for  over- 
time on  conversion  work  and  only 
time-and-a-half  on  new  work.  When  it 
is  considered  that  a  much  .smaller  con- 
troversy than  this  tied  up  the  entire 
shipbuilding  industry  of  San  Francisco 
for  weeks,  there  is  considerable  specu- 
lation as  to  why  this  differential  should 
be  brought  u[)  at  this  time.  However, 
time  will  probably  furnish  the  answer. 
It  is  understood  that  work  of  convert- 
ing the  President  Hayes  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Willamette  Iron  and 
Steel  yard  at  Portland  to  an  eastern 
yard,  but  that  the  work  on  the  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  already  well  under  way, 
will  be  completed  there.  Work  is  also 
to  be  completed  on  the  two  conversion 
jobs  at  the  Todd  Drydocks  in  Seattle, 
on  the  U.  S.  S.  Zeilin,  formerly  the 
President  Jackson  and  the  U.  S.  S. 
Harris,  formerly  the  President  Grant, 
contracts  that  involve  about  $6,000,- 
000. 

Marine  Shorts 

Frederick  Funston  will  be  the  name 
of  the  first  of  the  two  Army  transports 
now  under  construction  at  the  Tacoma 
plant  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Ship- 
building Corp.  This  will  commemorate 
the  services  of  the  newspaper  man  who 
became  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
Army  for  his  bravery  in  capturing 
•Aguinaldo,  the  leader  of  the  Philippine 
insurrection.  Th:"  second  transport  will 
be    named    Jamt     O  Hara    after    the 


Irish-born  immigrant  who  was  the  first 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  United 
States  Army.  The  keel  of  Funston  was 
laid  April  21,  and  of  O'Hara  June  16. 

*  *     * 
Commandeering  of  coastal  vessels 

for  Xational  Defense  is  depleting  the 
services  between  Seattle  and  Califor- 
nia. One  of  the  greatest  sufferers  has 
been  the  McCormick  Steamship  Co., 
which  now  only  has  one  vessel  on  the 
regular  route.  The  company,  however, 
is  still  operating  five  ships  in  the  inter- 
coastal  trade  on  monthly  sailing 
schedule. 

*  *     * 

Heavy  cargoes  are  being  carried  by 
the  American  Mail  Line  on  its  trans- 
pacific voyages  both  east  and  west- 
bound. Shii)ments  moving  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  include  hemp  and  ore 
from  the  Philippines,  gunnies  from 
Calcutta  and  tea  from  Ceylon,  trans- 
shipped at  Hong  Kong. 

*  *     * 

The  Seattle  Quartermaster  Depot 
may  use  the  ports  of  Tacoma  and 
Olympia  as  temporary  embarkation 
points  if  a  shortage  of  pier  space  oc- 
curs in  Seattle.  Speaking  recently  be- 
fore the  Pacific  Northwest  Advisory 
Board,  Lieut.  Col.  C.  O.  Thrasher 
stated  that  pier  facilities  in  Seattle 
may  be  taxed  to  their  limit  by  the 
millions  of  tons  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment necessary  to  supply  garrisons  in 
Alaska. 

*  *     * 

Keel  for  the  first  of  four  $4,545,000 
seaplane  tenders  to  be  built  for  the 
Navy  by  Associated  Shipbuilders  of 
Seattle  was  laid  at  the  company's 
Harbor  Island  plant  June  31.  These 
craft,  320  feet  long,  will  take  about  a 
year  to  finish.  The  other  keels  will  be 
laid  while  the  first  vessel  is  under  con- 
struction. The  first  keel  was  laid  in  one 
of  the  huge  graving  docks  used  to  con- 
struct the  concrete  pontoons  for  the 
Lake  Washington  floating  bridge.  The 
tenders,  like  those  just  finished  at 
Bremerton,  are  used  for  the  care  and 
repair  of  the  Navy's  seaplanes  and 
flying  boats,  including  the  big  bombers, 
when  a  land  base  is  not  available. 

*  *     * 

The  third  speedy  freighter  built  for 
the  .American  IMail  Line  of  Seattle,  in 
the  Fast,  Japan  Mail,  was  launched 
at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  July  26,  with 
Seattle  executives  present,  and  Mrs. 
Sam  L.  Barnes,  wife  of  the  chairman 
of  the  .American  Mail's  board  of  di- 
rectors,  acting  as   chairman.   \'essels 


already  launched  for  the  company  at 
Chester  include  the  China  Mail  and 
the  Island  Mail,  which  are  in  addition 
to  the  three  ships  built  at  Tacoma,  the 
C-1  type  motorships  Cape  .Alava,  Cape 

Flattery  and  Cape  Fairweather. 
*  *  * 
Plans  for  a  new  naval  air  station  to 
be  built  on  Whidby  Island  at  the  foot 
of  Puget  Sound  and  the  head  of  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  have  been  re- 
vealed in  Seattle  by  despatches  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  new  station, 
initial  cost  of  which  is  to  be  $3,790,- 
000,  is  part  of  a  $20,000,000  naval  ex- 
pansion to  be  authorized  immediately 
as  a  result  of  Germany's  new  war  on 
Russia.  The  new  base  will  be  used  as 
an  emergency  field  by  Navy  planes 
winging  their  way  in  from  the  Pacific, 
and  aircraft  carriers  in  Puget  Sound 
waters  will  also  use  the  field  as  a  base 
for  part  of  their  planes. 

Short  Shorts 

The  seventeen-hour  test  run  made 
by  the  Cape  Fairweather  around  Puget 
Sound  before  she  was  turned  over 
by  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  builders,  to  American  Mail,  op- 
erators, was  considered  to  have  been 
the  shortest  test  run  on  record  for 
ships  of  this  type. 

Members  of  the  Transportation 
Club  of  Seattle  had  planned  a  short 
vacation  over  the  week-end  of  July  26 
in  the  form  of  a  mass  trip  to  the  Skagit 
dams  on  what  is  known  as  the  City 
Light  Skagit  tour,  an  experience  that 
is  said  to  pack  more  scenery,  educa- 
tional interest  and  general  fun  into 
two  days  than  any  other  tour  known 
in  the  Northwest. 

Walter  McCray,  Seattle  submarine 
diver,  has  recently  acquired  a  brand 
new  outfit  to  aid  him  in  the  work  he 
has  been  carrying  on  for  12  years.  It 
includes  a  power  barge  capable  of  an 
8-knot  speed,  aboard  which  is  a  com- 
pression chamber,  living  quarters  for 
four  men  and  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ment needed  by  a  deep-sea  diver. 

The  trim,  white  ships  of  the  I'.  S. 
Geodetic  Survey  are  to  be  the  next 
fleet  turned  over  to  the  Navy.  This  in- 
cludes Discoverer,  to  be  delivered  upon 
her  arrival  in  Seattle  from  .Alaska; 
Guide,  which  has  alread\'  arrived  in 
Oakland  and  been  ordered  to  San 
Diego;  and  Pioneer,  due  soon  in  Oak- 
land from  Ala.ska. 

The  new  channel  into  Grays  Harbor, 
scoured  out  bv  waves  and  current,  is 
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now  open,  as  most  of  the  important 
buoys  have  been  installed  and  others 
will  be  placed  shortly.  Markers  on  the 
old  channel  will  be  left  till  September 
IS. 

The  Federal  government  took  steps 
at  Portland  on  July  1  5  to  transfer  own- 
ership of  the  seized  Italian  ship  Leme 
to  the  United  States. 

The  veteran  tug  John  Cudahy,  now 
laid  up  on  the  Columbia  River,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Foss  Co.  and 
will  be  brought  to  Puget  Sound  in  the 
near  future. 

New  figures  just  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Customs  show  that  the  Puget  Sound 
district  now  has  19,529  registered 
motor  boats,  an  increase  of  3.441  over 
last  year,  which  puts  this  district  sec- 
ond only  to  New  York  in  its  small  boat 
fleet. 

Seattle's  Harbor  Patrol  Boat  No.  I 
is  having  a  new  power  plant  installed, 
a  160  hp  General  Motors  marine 
diesel,  replacing  70  hp  of  an  older 
make. 


Personal  Gleanings 

Capt.  E.  L.  Bush,  who  was  com- 
mander of  North  Star  on  her  two  trips 
to  the  Antarctic,  will  command  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  vessel 
Boxer,  which  left  Seattle  for  Alaska 
July  20  for  Indian  stations  in  the  north 
with  3,000  tons  of  supplies  aboard  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Reed  Knox  of  Byrn  Mawr,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  been  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  sponsor  the 
destroyer  Cook,  under  construction  at 
the  Seattle  plant  of  the  Seattle-Ta- 
coma  Shipbuilding  Corp.  The  ship  was 
named  after  her  grandfather,  the  late 
Commander  Roderick  S.  Cook.  .  .  . 
Capt.  John  S.  Smith  who  commanded 
the  American  Mail  liner  on  her  first 
voyage  to  the  Orient  has  now  been 
appointed  captain  of  the  company's 
new  13,876  ton  cargo-passenger  ship 
China  Mail,  now  being  finished  at  the 
Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  yards  at 
Chester,  Pennsylvania.  . .  .  Under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Roscoe  Smithe,  Cape 
.\lava  has  already  left  on  her  second 
trans-pacific  trip.  .  .  .  Another  well- 
known  mariner  has  been  called  into 
defense  service.  Capt.  A.  O.  Lustie,  at 
one  time  commander  of  H.  F.  Alex- 
ander and  other  vessels  has  reported 
as  Assistant  Captain  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard.  .  .  .  Dwight  Long, 
vouthful   Seattle  small   boat   mariner 


who  made  a  voyage  around  the  world 
in  his  32-foot  ketch  Idle  Hour  and 
who  is  now  off  on  a  second  voyage,  has 
been  reported  as  arriving  safely  at 
Honolulu. 

C.  G.  Takes  Over  Radio- 
Direction  Stations 

Radio  Direction-Finder  stations  at 
the  entrance  of  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait, 
on  Tatoosh  Island,  and  at  Klipsan 
Beach,  formerly  operated  by  the  Navy, 
and  used  to  help  keep  ships  on  their 
bearings,  have  been  taken  over  at 
naval  request  by  the  U.S. Coast  Guard, 
together  with  similar  stations  in  Ore- 
gon, California  and  the  Gulf  Coast. 
This  transfer  was  made  under  a  per- 
sonal agreement  between  Secretary 
Knox  of  the  Navy  Department  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgen- 
thau.  Twenty-two  stations  are  af- 
fected. This  is  the  first  announcement 
of  any  transfer  of  duties  from  the 
Navy  to  the  Coast  Guard,  although 
there  have  been  many  cases  involving 
transfer  of  vessels,  men  and  functions 
from  the  Guard  to  the  Navy.  The  move 
is  considered  logical,  however,  as  op- 
eration of  these  stations  comes  well 
within  the  line  of  similar  Guard  activ- 
ities and  lessens  the  strain  on  the 
Navy.  This  is  especially  true  as  both 
naval  and  merchant  marine  vessels 
use  this  service. 
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launched  the  Soares  Brothers  70-foot 
tuna  boat  Sea  Hawk  on  June  23,  which 
boat  is  now  at  the  outfitting  dock. 

The  Campbell  ]\Iachine  Works  of 
San  Diego  have  started  planking  the 
108-foot  tuna  clipper  for  Tony  Ta- 
vares  and  M.  Ferriera.  They  have  also 
laid  the  keel  for  a  128-foot  clipper 
for  John  Vattuone  and  Sons,  which 
boat  will  cost  approximately  $210,000. 

The  ]\Iartinolich  yard  in  San  Diego 
has  three  boats  under  way  and  will 
soon  launch  F'rank  Perry's  103-foot 
tuna  clipper.  The  cost  of  this  boat  will 
be  $145,000.  Another  103-footer  will 
be  for  Manuel  Madruga  and  will  cost 
about  the  same  fully  equipped.  The 
largest  boat  building  at  this  yard  is  a 
140-footer,  the  largest  now  building 
in  San  Diego,  to  the  order  of  An- 
drew Castagnola  at  a  cost  of  about 
$225,000. 


Quartermaster  Corps 
Finds  Substitutes  For 
"Critical"  Materials 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  to  ease  the  de- 
mands that  its  enormous  purchases  of 
equipment  for  the  Army  make  upon 
the  available  supplies  of  the  so-called 
"critical"  materials  for  which  a  short- 
age is  either  present  or  may  arise  soon 
under  the  National  Defense  Program, 
according  to  the  War  Department. 

In  carrying,  out  this  work,  a  great 
deal  of  research  has  been  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  items 
procured  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
In  preparing  plans  for  the  adoption  of 
substitutes  for  aluminum,  for  example, 
every  item  procured  by  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  that  contains  this  metal 
receives  a  thorough  analysis. 

Each  part  of  a  field  range,  for  in- 
stance, for  which  aluminum  has  been 
used  in  its  production,  is  studied  in 
detail. 

The  requirements  of  these  parts  for 
weight,  strength,  hardness  and  other 
elements  are  ascertained,  then  a  search 
is  made  of  materials  not  on  the  "criti- 
cal" list,  or  expected  to  be  placed  on  it 
later,  for  one  that  will  best  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  aluminum  unit  to 
be  replaced. 

In  most  instances,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to 
find  a  substitute  material  that  will  pro- 
vide as  good,  or  nearly  as  good  service, 
as  the  original.  In  a  few  instances,  the 
detailed  analysis  of  the  materials  used 
has  resulted  in  improvements. 

In  the  determination  of  substitutes 
for  aluminum,  not  only  must  the  field 
range  be  taken  apart  and  analyzed, 
but  the  same  procedure  must  be  fol- 
lowed for  every  other  item  of  Quarter- 
master equipment  that  contains  this 
metal.  There  are  about  90  items  pro- 
cured by  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
that  use  aluminum. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed 
in  seeking  suitable  substitutes  for  the 
other  items  of  materials  now  on  the 
"critical"  list.  This  list  now  includes, 
besides  aluminum,  cadmium,  chro- 
mium, copper,  cork,  ferrous  alloys, 
lead,  machine  and  metal  working  tools, 
magnesium,  neprine,  nickel,  including 
Monel  metal,  non-ferrous  alloys,  tin 
and  zinc. 
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Questions  Welcomed.  Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific  Marine  Review,  5  00  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


Cargo  Handling 

I — INSPECTION  OF  HOLDS 


General  Comment 

We  have  for  the  past  months  been 
studying  the  stowage  of  cargo,  and  the 
use  of  cordage  and  wire  rope  on  ship- 
board. This  brings  us  naturally  to  the 
subject  of  cargo  handling  and  cargo 
gear — probably  the  most  important 
subject  in  the  economic  phases  of  ship 
operation. 

The  methods  in  use  for  loading  and 
unloading  general  cargo  have  seen 
little  change  in  the  past  two  or  three 
generations.  There  has  been  immense 
improvement  in  the  design  and  opera- 
tion of  the  equipment  and  mechanisms 
used,  but  the  method  is  still  that  of 
hoisting  off  the  dock  or  out  of  the  hold, 
swinging  over  the  ship's  side,  and  low- 
ering into  the  hold  or  onto  the  dock. 
On  the  dock  or  in  the  hold,  the  parcels 
are  distributed  or  stowed  largely  by 
manual  labor. 

While  the  operating  cost  per-ton 
mile  at  sea  has  been  held  at  a  very  low- 
level,  and  in  many  instances  has  been 
decreasing,  the  per-ton  cost  of  loading 
and  discharging  ships  has  been  steadily 
rising. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  truth- 
fully said  that  it  cost  more  to  load  and 
unload  a  ton  cargo  at  American  ports 
than  to  carry  that  ton  across  the  ocean. 

These  are  factors  in  modern  ship 
operation  to  which  deck  officers  should 
give  very  eain^^t  study.  Deck  officers 


can,  by  proper  supervision  over  certain 
details  of  cargo  handling  gear,  make 
its  operation  more  efficient  and  more 
economical.  vSome  of  these  details  are: 

Inspection  of  hold 

Inspection  of  rope 

Inspection  of  blocks 

Care  in  selection  of  slings 

Lubrication  of  rope 

Lubrication  of  blocks 

Lubrication  of  fairleaders 

Lubrication  of  goosenecks 

Lubrication  of  winches 

Reeving  of  falls  and  lifts 

Expert  attention  in  these  details  will 
go  far  in  minimizing  cargo  handling 
costs,  accidents  and  cargo  damage 
claims.  Of  course,  a  deck  officer  who 
is  not  interested  can  say  all  these  things 
are  the  business  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  stevedore.  The  wise  officer,  how- 
ever, will  cooperate  with  the  stevedore 
by  having  all  his  gear  in  first-class  con- 
dition for  most  effective  service. 

"The  Skippkr." 


QUESTION 


Who  is  responsible  for  handling 
and  stowage  of  cargo  on  the  modei 
steamer? 


ern 


ANSWER 

Usually  cargo  is  loaded  and  dis- 
charged by  gangs  of  longshoremen 
employed  by  the  contracting  stevedore. 
The  stevedore  gets  paid  at  an  agreed 
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rate  per  ton — the  k)ngshoremen  at  an 
agreed  rate  per  hour. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  for  the  shore 
personnel  of  the  steamship  operator  to 
work  out  a  stowage  plan  with  the 
stevedore.  This  plan  figures  the  load- 
ing of  the  cargo:  to  use  the  space  to 
the  best  advantage;  to  keep  the  vessel 
in  good  trim  and  in  a  stable  condition ; 
and  to  locate  the  various  parcels  so 
that  they  are  in  good  position  for  the 
discharge  schedule. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  steve- 
dore in  consultation  with  the  captain 
to  see  that  this  stowage  is  followed  as 
closely  as  is  practicable,  and  to  see 
that  the  cargo  is  stowed  with  the  least 
possible  damage  in  the  process. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  captain 
and  the  first  mate:  to  have  the  cargo 
space  in  good  condition;  to  see  that 
dunnage  where  necessary  is  properly 
applied  and  secured ;  to  see  that  stow- 
age is  made  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no 
chance  of  shifting  in  a  seaway;  to 
properly  secure  all  openings  against 
the  entrance  of  sea  water ;  and  to  main- 
tain proper  ventilation. 

The  stevedore  is  responsible  for  the 
safe  delivery  from  dock  or  lighter  to 
ship's  cargo  space. 

The  ship  s  officers  are  responsible 
for  the  safe  delivery  at  port  of  desti- 
nation. 

.Although  the  captain,  today,  has 
practically  no  control  over  the  choice 
of  cargo  his  vessel  is  booked  to  load 
and  carry,  yet  in  every  case  he  signs 
the  ship's  papers  signifying  that  he  has 
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received  that  cargo  in  good  order  and 
has  loaded  and  stowed  same.  It  is 
therefore  his  sole  responsibility  to  de- 
liver that  cargo  in  the  same  order  and 
condition  in  which  it  was  received  by 
him. 

QUESTION 
What  should  be  included  in  hold 
inspection? 

ANSWER 

For  proper  hold  inspection,  a  group 
should  be  made  up  including  the  cap- 
tain and/or  the  first  officer,  a  junior 
officer  or  two,  the  chief  engineer  and 
the  carpenter.  This  group  should  in- 
spect: all  'tween  deck  scuppers  and 
drains ;  all  bilges  with  their  rose  boxes 
and  sounding  tubes;  all  cement  caps, 
limber  boards,  and  ceiling  on  tank  tops 
and  bulkheads;  all  sweat  boards  and 
space  between  these  boards  and  shell 
plating;  all  pipe  lines  and  overboard 
discharges;  all  electric  wires;  all  deck 
plating  for  leaks,  particularly  in  way 
of  masts,  king  posts,  ventilators  and 
winch  foundations;  all  side  ports;  all 
hatch  boards;  and  all  hold  ladders. 
This  inspection  group  should  make 
sure  that  the  hold  and  'tween  decks  are 
sufficiently  clean  and  dry  to  receive 
tvpe  or  types  of  cargo  to  be  carried. 

After  this  inspection  a  note  of  the 
findings  and  the  repairs  made  should 
be  inserted  in  the  log  book  and  signed 
by  all  members  of  the  group.  A  special 
report  of  the  inspection  together  with 
recommendations  should  be  sent  to  the 
port  captain. 

At  sea  bilges  should  be  sounded  at 
least  twice  a  day  and  inspections  of  all 
cargo  spaces  made  periodically.  It  is 
important  that  findings  of  these  ac- 
tiofis  be  regularly  entered  in  the  ship's 
log  book. 

QUESTION 
What   other   entries   as   to   cargo 
should  be  made  in  the  log  book? 

ANSWER 

It  is  very  important  that  everything 
pertaining  to  cargo  at  sea  be  entered  in 
the  log  book.  The  most  trivial  entry 
may  later  become  the  deciding  factor 
in  settling  a  damage  claim.  The  log 
book  record  is  your  protection  and  you 
should  make  it  concise  and  clear,  but 
comprehensive  enough  to  cover  all  the 
facts  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand. 
.■\  day-to-day  record  should  appear  in 
the  log  book  showing  how  cargo  is 


being  ventilated,  and  how  each  cargo 
compartment  is  reacting  to  this  treat- 
ment. 

QUESTION 
What  are  the  functions  of  dun- 
nage? 

ANSWER 

Dunnage  is  material  used  for  many 
purposes  in  the  stowage  of  cargo. 
.Among  these  purposes  are:  raising 
cargoes  off  decks  or  floors  for  drainage 
to  bilges;  protection  of  cargo  against 
chafing;  separating  shipments;  mak- 
ing passages  for  ventilation;  making 
false  floors  for  fragile  cargo;  making 
temporary  bulkheads,  gratings  and 
linings;  and  shoring,  chocking  and 
tomming  cargo. 

It  will  be  noted  in  these  uses  that 
dunnage  comes  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  cargo  and  usually  under  a 
pressure  contact.  It  is  therefore  highly 
important  that  dunnage  be  carefully 
inspected  before  being  used.  The  usual 
form  of  dunnage  material  is  a  wooden 
board  and  in  the  past  tremendous 
damage  claims  have  resulted  from  the 
notion  that  any  old  wooden  boards 
would  do  for  this  purpose. 

In  all  well-regulated  ship  operating 
organizations,  dunnage  is  very  care- 
fully selected  and  maintained  in  good 
order.  Well  seasoned  pine,  hemlock,  or 
spruce,  free  from  resin  and  pitch  spots, 
make  the  best  dunnage.  Redwood,  oak 
and  mahogany  are  not  permissible  on 
account  of  chemical  reactions  on  many 
varieties  of  cargo. 

Dunnage  is,  of  course,  used  over  and 
over.  Its  contacts  with  certain  types  of 
cargo  makes  it  unfit  for  use  with  other 
types    unless    reconditioned.    Minute 


Deck  Officers'  Licenses  for  June 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Name  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

E.   M.   Brown,   Master SS,  any  GT  RG 

A.  M.  Gordenev,  Master.  .  .  .SS,  any  GT  RG 

M.  O.  Grant,  Master SS,  any  GT  RG 

G.  W.  Peterson.   Ir.,  Chief.    SS,  any  GT  RG 

L.   M.   Sieber,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

T.  W.  Baker,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

H.  M.  Isnor,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

K.  Wayne,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

R.   Bellmer,   2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  K.  Moran,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  A.  W.  Smith,  2nd  Mate.    SS,  any  GT  RG 

PORTLAND 

P.  O.  Bornander,  2nd  Mate     SS  &  MS,  any  GT  RG 

SAN  PEDRO 

R.  W.  Thomas,  Master SS,  any  GT  RG 

D.   N.  Welch,   Master SS,  6000  tons  RG 

W.  H.  Iliff,  Master  &  Pilot.   SS,  any  GT  RG 

P.  H.  Luther,  Master  &  Pilot.SS,  any  GT  RG 

P.  G.  Maushart,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

W.  C.  Meriwether,  2nd  Mate.SS,  any  GT  O 

R.  D.  Graham,  3d  Mate.    .   SS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations :  SS  is  steamship ;  MS  is  motor- 
ship ;  GT  is  gross  tonnage;  O  is  original  license: 
RG  IS  raise  of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for 
ocean  service. 


quantities  of  certain  chemicals  adher- 
ing to  dunnage  boards  have  caused 
great  damage  to  other  cargoes  when 
used  again  without  thorough  cleaning. 
Green  lumber,  wet  lumber,  or  sea- 
soned lumber  that  has  incrustations  of 
salt  or  salt  water  content,  should  never 
be  used  in  contact  with  cargo.  Always 
inspect  dunnage  carefully,  and,  if  it 
looks  doubtful,  either  make,  or  request 
the  cargo  surveyor  to  make,  a  chemical 
test. 

QUESTION 
What  are  the  rules  in  laying  of 
dunnage? 

ANSWER 

There  is  no  set  rule  that  specifically 
applies  to  all  dunnage  application  ex- 
cept the  general  law  that  the  best  ap- 
plication is  that  which  gives  adequate 
cargo  protection  with  the  least  amount 
of  dunnage.  The  most  frequently  used 
form  is  1"  x  6",  rough.  No.  3  common 
pine  in  random  lengths  of  10  to  16  feet. 

Each  location  in  the  hold  and  each 
type  of  cargo  require  different  dunnage 
applications.  With  some  small  package 
or  sack  cargo,  it  is  necessary  to  dun- 
nage the  sweat  boards  to  prevent 
squeezing  through  and  contact  with 
the  sweat  of  shell  plating. 

The  officer  should  supervise  appli- 
cation of  dunnage  in  the  interest  of  the 
owner  and  with  a  view  to  the  protec- 
tion of  his  own  reputation  for  carrying 
cargo  through  in  good  order. 

QUESTION 
What  is  meant  by  an  "Exception 
to  Cargo"? 

ANSWER 

.'\ny  ship's  officer  receiving  cargo  or 
supervising  its  loading  and  stowage 
may  and  should  make  a  formal  excep- 
tion to  any  irregularity  he  observes. 
Broken  boxes,  damaged  cases,  leaky 
barrels,  or  anything  indicating  that 
any  part  of  the  cargo  is  not  in  prime 
condition  for  the  voyage  are  good 
causes  for  a  formal  exception.  Shortage 
in  weight  or  in  number  of  packages  are 
the  usual  exception  motivation. 

Usually  the  operating  firm  has  a 
regular  report  form  on  which  these  ex- 
ceptions are  entered  and  these  forms 
should  be  properly  filled  out  with  the 
necessary  information,  signed  by  the 
stevedore,  foreman  and  the  supervis- 
ing ship's  officer  and  turned  into  the 
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()[)eralin<i;  depart ment.  where  the\-  are 
attached  to  the  hill  of  lading  and  re- 
lieve the  operator  of  the  responsibility 
of  delivering  something  he  did  not 
receive. 


Advice  from 
The  Bureau 

Xavigating  officers  of  American 
merchant  vessels  are  urged  h\-  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, to  use  the  sextant  as  a  safety 
factor  to  work  out  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical angles  of  prominent  landmarks 
and  aids  to  navigation  in  plotting  a 
vessel's  position,  or  to  establish  dan- 
ger angles. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  uses  of  the 
se.xtant  for  purposes  other  than  shoot- 
ing the  sun.  stars  and.  of  late  \ears. 
the  moon  appear  to  be  comparatively 
unknown  in  our  merchant  marine. 

The  wrecking  of  the  liner  President 
Hoover  on  the  island  of  Hoisho  To. 
off  the  coast  of  Formosa,  a  few  years 
ago  while  on  a  voyage  from  Kobe  to 
Manila,  is  used  to  give  a  point  to  this 
suggested  use  of  the  sextant. 

"At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  vessel  made  a  landfall  on  the  is- 
land of  Agincourt  off  the  northeast 
coast  of  Formosa."  says  the  Bureau. 
"At  this  time  the  weather  was  clear 
and  visibility  good  and  the  vessel  esti- 
mated solely  by  dead  reckoning  that 
she  was  twenty-seven  miles  off  the 
island,  abeam.  Actually,  as  subsequent 
events  disclosed,  she  was  only  nineteen 
or  twenty  miles  off  and  a  vertical  sex- 
tant angle  on  the  peak  of  the  island, 
which  was  465  feet  in  height,  would 
have  demonstrated  this." 

Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  a 
vessel  (en  route  from  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Galveston,  Texas),  which  re- 
cently grounded  off  Old  Providence 
Island,  sustaining  bottom  damage  of 
approximately  $125,000  and  having 
to  jettison  her  entire  cargo.  Instead 
of  passing  the  island  at  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  to  the  westward,  as  rec- 
ommended in  the  sailing  directions, 
the  vessel  endeavored  to  pass  the  light- 
hou.se  at  a  distance  of  two-and-a-half 
miles,  although  the  chart  showed  that 
a  shoal  extended  r.early  two  miles  from 
the  lighthouse,  l  rthermore.  this  feat 
was  attempted  \  !^  the  aid  of  four 
point  and  beam  be.      irrs,  useless  under 


such  circumstances,  and  cross  bearings 
of  certain  definite  points  of  land  on 
the  island  which  gave  an  angle  at 
their  intersection  of  only  nine  degrees. 
Had  such  unnecessarily  close  naviga- 
tion i)een  justified,  it  should  have  been 
attempted  only  with  the  precautionar\ 
check  of  a  sextant  danger  angle. 

All  candidates  for  licen.ses  are  now 
examined  orally  and  practicallx'  in  the 
use  of  the  sextant  and  are  required  to 
measure  both  vertical  and  horizontal 
angles  and  to  demonstrate  their  pro- 
t'lciency  in  using  these  angles. 


Where  We  Stand  Today 

by  J.  G.  Ellis 

from  "The  Binnacle," 

California  Maritime  Academy 

In  the  past  month  we  have  begun  the 
eleventh  shore  term  academic  schedule 
of  the  academy.  The  first  class  having 
entered  that  little-known  institution, 
called  the  California  Nautical  School, 
located  in  the  hills  of  Marin  County 
near  Tiburon  in  [March,  1931. 

How  many  of  us  have  stopped  or 
paused  in  our  daily  duties  of  being,  and 
studying  to  become  Merchant  Marine 
officers,  to  think  of  what  the  future  has 
in  store  for  us? 

In  the  next  few  lines  let  us  remi- 
nisce. How  well  the  class  of  1933  will 
remember  the  arduous  hours  spent  in 
cutting  weeds  and  in  painting  the 
buildings  that  were  to  become  the  class 
rooms  for  themselves  and  those  to  fol- 
low. The  organization  of  classes  in 
which  engineering,  navigation,  and 
seamanship  were  taught  without  an 
ocean-going  ship  in  which  to  try  their 
hand  at  the  practical  side  of  the  sea- 
going profession. 

During  this  time  the  ship  known  as 
the  C.  T.  S.  California  State  was  be- 
ing reconditioned  at  the  shipyard. 
About  the  first  of  December,  1931,  the 
California  State  made  its  first  appear- 
ance at  California  City  and  in  two 
weeks  another  group  of  prospective 
officers  of  the  ^Merchant  Marine  ar- 
rived to  take  their  place  as  the  Class  of 
1934.  In  a  few  weeks  the  California 
State  sailed  on  its  first  cruise  with  offi- 
cers directing  a  green  crew  of  cadets  in 
operation  of  a  4000-ton  ship.  Th().se  on 
board  will  recall  the  hours  of  chipping, 
scraping,    and    painting    required    to 


|)lace  the  shij)  in  condition  after  a  lay- 
up  period  of  twelve  years. 

During  that  first  cruise,  as  well  as 
cruises  since,  many  a  cadet,  and  we'll 
say  officer  too,  has,  while  at  night  in 
their  bunks  or  on  watch  on  deck  or  in 
engine  room,  thought  of  family,  friends 
and  things  ashore,  weighing  them  in 
their  minds  as  to  whether  their  choice 
of  profession  had  been  wisely  taken. 
Some  have  decided  in  the  negative,  but 
a  majority  have  been  in  the  positive, 
finding  that  old  saying  true:  "Once 
you  get  the  salt  of  the  sea  in  your  blood 
it  is  hard  to  get  it  out.  " 

Another  year  rolled  around  and  the 
Class  of  1935  entered.  By  this  time  the 
depression  was  being  felt  by  all.  In  the 
spring  of  1933  the  days  were  dark  for 
the  California  Nautical  School.  The 
state,  cutting  its  support  until  the  ca- 
dets were  doubtful  whether  they  would 
be  able  to  finish  their  courses.  They 
questioned,  if  they  did,  would  they  find 
a  job,  with  ship  after  ship  being  laid  up 
for  lack  of  cargoes?  By  the  close  watch 
of  finances  and  hard  work  of  the  offi- 
cers, the  classes  were  graduated  and 
the  school  kept  alive  until  times  were  a 
little  better  and  a  new  class  was  en- 
tered in  the  fall  of  1935.  By  this  time 
the  graduates  who  had  received  their 
Third  Assistant  Engineer's  or  Mate's 
licenses  in  1933-34-35  had,  by  taking 
unlicensed  jobs  at  first,  been  able  to 
prove,  through  hard  work  and  use  of 
their  knowledge,  that  they  could  do  the 
job  required  in  the  operation  of  a  ship. 

During  the  present  emergency  jobs 
are  plentiful  and  the  undergraduates 
and  graduates  have  a  different  situa- 
tion than  those  of  previous  classes. 
However,  they  must  not  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  they  know  it  all,  but  instead, 
must  enter  upon  that  job  with  the 
frame  of  mind  that  they  will  do  the  job 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  but  al- 
ways willing  to  take  advice  or  a  tij) 
from  others  with  more  experience.  At 
present  the  undergraduates  are  with- 
out proper  facilities  for  classrooms, 
but  should  remember  the  trials  of  pre- 
vious classes  and  do  their  best  with 
what  they  have,  looking  forward  to  the 
new  facilities  being  provided. 

Those  present  cadets  and  those  to 
come  in  the  future  should  profit  from 
the  past  and  during  their  time  at  the 
Academy  should  strive  to  obtain  as 
much  theoretical  and  practical  expe- 
rience as  thev  are  able  to  receive. 
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PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


by  "The  Chief' 


"The  Chief's"  department  welcomes  questions — Just  ■write  "The  Chief," 
Pacific    Marine    Review,    5  00    Sansome   Street,    San    Francisco,   California 


ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS 

III — HEAT  AND   HEAT  TRANSFER 


Heat  is  a  substantial  material  like 
all  other  substances  perceptible  to  one 
or  more  of  the  five  human  senses.  Un- 
like other  substances,  however,  it  can 
be  made  to  appear  in  places  where 
there  was  no  evidence  of  it  before,  and 
to  disappear.  Thus,  if  we  start  a  chemi- 
cal reaction  like  combustion,  which 
gives  off  heat,  it  appears  from  nothing; 
and,  if  we  expand  a  volume  of  heat,  gas 
or  steam  behind  a  piston  and  make  it 
do  work,  part  of  the  heat  present  dis- 
appears, at  least  it  is  gone  as  far  as  that 
immediate  volume  is  concerned.  Heat 
comes  and  goes  without  any  change  in 
weight  or  mass  of  the  space  or  object. 

We  are  thus  forced  to  recognize  heat 
as  only  one  form  of  something  more 
important.  This  we  call  energy.  It  is 
energy  which  we  cannot  create  or  de- 
stroy. It  takes  many  widely  different 
shapes  and  forms,  but  all  are  energy, 
and  it  is  possible  to  convert  from  one 
form  into  another  by  suitable  processes 
or  cycles. 

The  natural  inclination  is  for  all 
forms  of  energy  to  degenerate  into 
heat.  Thus  the  kinetic  energy  in  a  bul- 
let converts  into  heat  when  stopped. 
This  is  due  to  friction  and  impact  so 
that  the  air,  target  and  bullet  are  all 
raised  in  temperature  due  to  the  energy 
transformation  and  appearance  of 
heat.  All  mechanical  energv,  if  allowed 


to,  that  is  not  locked  up  in  potential 
form,  becomes  heat,  as  it  is  released, 
due  to  friction.  The  same  quantity  ex- 
ists and  the  heat  or  thermal  energy  in 
Btu  is  equivalent  to  the  original  energy. 

The  energy  transformations  we  see 
all  around  us  are  manifestations  of  en- 
ergy on  its  way  to  its  final  destination, 
as  far  as  our  earth  is  concerned,  in  the 
form  of  heat,  Btu,  at  the  atmospheric 
and  earth  temperatures.  This  is  the  sea 
level  into  which  all  energy  eventually 
dumps,  passing  through  many  different 
forms  en  route. 

High  grade  forms  of  energy  are  those 
forms  from  which,  by  process,  we  can 
convert  to  desirable  forms,  such  as 
work,  moving  a  force  through  a  dis- 
tance, electricity,  velocity  of  a  mass 
and  other  useful  forms,  all  in  general 
to  do  work  or  overcome  a  friction. 

Energy  is  the  antithesis  of  friction, 
the  opposite  or  opponent  of  stationary 
or  inert  things.  Friction  is  the  medium 
through  which  high-grade  energy  is  de- 
graded to  low-grade  energy. 

Energy  cannot  be  created  or  de- 
stroyed. It  is  nature's  blessing  to  man- 
kind. It  comes  to  us  from  the  sun  in 
the  form  of  radiation,  a  very  high- 
grade  form  of  energy.  It  is  stored  on 
earth  in  the  vegetation  and  fuels  which 
result  therefrom.  Tides,  wmds  and 
other  forms  result  from  celestial  forces. 


Most  of  the  sun's  energy  is  converted 
at  once  to  low-grade  earth's-tempera- 
ture  heat,  which  in  turn  is  radiated  off 
into  space  at  a  still  lower  temperature, 
but  without  loss  or  change  in  total  Btu 
heat  content. 

The  high-grade  energy  stored  up  is 
released  by  combustion  and  appears  as 
high-grade  heat,  high  -  temperature 
heat.  Conversion  of  this  heat  into  work 
or  overcoming  friction  is  the  realm  of 
engineering  and  thermodynamics. 

The  temperature  of  the  heat  energy, 
thermal  energy  may  be  considered  as 
the  grade  of  it  relatively.  The  higher 
the  grade,  the  more  of  it  can  be  con- 
verted into  useful  work.  When  the  heat 
is  degraded  to  room  or  earth's  temper- 
ature, it  is  no  longer  useful  for  conver- 
sion to  work;  it  has  forever  lost  its 
usefulness  or  work  availability.  Thus 
the  term  availability  is  used  to  indi- 
cate the  degree  of  usefulness  or  grada- 
tion of  the  thermal  energy.  A  decrease 
in  availability  means  a  reduction  in 
temperature,  or  in  the  expansion  of 
steam ;  it  means  a  change  of  state  from 
steam  to  water. 

An  example  of  high-grade  energy  is 
the  hot  gas.  This  may  be  a  flame  of 
combustion  gases  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. To  use  the  available  portion,  it  is 
necessary  to  transfer  this  heat  at  high 
temperature  to  another  gas  at  high 
pressure  so  that  it  can  develop  a  me- 
chanical force.  As  the  expansion  pro- 
ceeds, its  pressure  and  temperature  are 
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lowered,  and  some  of  its  heat  content 
disappears  as  heat  and  reappears  as  an 
equivalent  amount  of  mechanical 
energy — force  through  distance.  This 
mechanical  energy  is  immediately  con- 
verted into  heat  again  as  it  overcomes 
the  friction  load  assigned,  be  it  driving 
a  ship  or  sawing  wood.  If  it  lifts  a 
weight,  the  energy  equivalent  is  stored 
in  the  potential  form  until  such  time 
as  the  weight  is  again  lowered,  when  it 
appears  as  heat  from  friction. 

Temperature  and  Appearance 
of  Hot  Gas 

A  pprarancc  Temperature 

or  color  Pei^rees  Fahrenheit 

Just  visible  in  the  dark 750 

Dark  red  975 

Dull  red 1290 

Dull  cherry  red 1470 

Full  cherry  red 1650 

Clear  cherry  red 1830 

Deep  orange  2010 

White     2370 

Bright  white  2550 

Dazzling  white   2730 

If  the  hot  gas  has  both  temperature 
and  pressure,  as  when  liquid  fuel  is 
burned  in  a  confined  space,  it  can  do 
work  at  once,  as  in  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine. 

Gas  at  atmospheric  temperature, 
but  at  high  pressure  may  be  made  to 
do  work  in  an  engine,  but  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  exhaust  is  so  cold  as  to 
freeze  up  the  engine  in  some  cases.  The 
appearance  of  work  from  expansion 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  tem- 
perature with  the  drop  of  pressure,  as 
otherwise  the  work  cannot  be  obtained. 

Conversely,  work  —  moving  force 
through  distance — can  be  made  to 
compress  a  gas,  increasing  its  pressure, 
and  heat  appears  in  the  gas  as  evi- 
denced by  a  rise  in  temperature.  This 
heat  did  not  exist  before  as  heat  but  as 
energy.  This  heat  can  be  drained  off 
by  transferring  through  the  walls  of 
the  vessel  under  pressure  to  atmos- 
pheric temperature.  The  gas  is  now 
cool  and  at  a  pressure.  It  may  then  be 
expanded  and  the  exhaust  will  be  very 
cold,  much  below  atmospheric  temper- 
ature. This  is  the  refrigeration  process. 
The  expansion  may  be  made  to  do 
some  work  as  in  the  dense-air  ice  ma- 
chine where  the  cool  compressed  air  is 
expanded  in  an  engine.  Or  it  may  be 
expanded  through  a  valve,  as  in  the 
ordinary    ammoni      -\stem.    A    great 
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deal  more  reduction  in  tem|)erature 
may  be  had  if  expanded  in  the  engine 
than  if  through  a  valve,  but  the  added 
mechanical  com[)lication  is  not  usu- 
ally warranted. 

In  this  discussion  we  have  covered 
the  principles  of  thermodynamics 
which  are  stated  in  the  so-called  first, 
second  and  third  laws  as  formulated 
by  Sir  Isaac  Xewton. 

Heat  Transfer 

Heat  as  heat  can  be  transferred  only 
in  one  direction,  down  the  temperature 
hill,  from  a  hot  body  to  a  cooler  body 
— never  from  a  cool  to  hot  body.  Like 
water,  it  naturally  seeks  a  lower  tem- 
perature level.  The  greater  the  differ- 
ence in  the  temperature  level  the  faster 
it  can  be  transferred,  and  the  more  of 
it  is  available  to  be  transformed  into 
useful  work. 

There  is  no  way  to  transfer  heat  as 
heat  except  to  lower  its  temperature  in 
the  transfer.  Two  bodies  at  the  same 
temperature  are  in  thermal  equilib- 
rium with  no  heat  transfer. 

Two  bodies  at  unequal  temperatures 
in  contact  with  each  other  will,  in  time, 
equalize  their  temperature  by  a  heat 
transfer. 

In  a  heat  transfer  from  a  hot  body  to 
a  cool  body,  the  same  number  of  Btu 
that  leaves  the  hot  body  will  be  found 
in  the  cool  body,  but  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature. Thus,  if  we  mix  two  volumes 
of  water,  one  hot  and  one  cold,  but 
with  a  given  total  Btu  heat  content, 
the  mixture  will  be  at  an  intermediate 
temperature,  but  the  total  heat  content 
in  Btu  will  be  unchanged. 

Heat  as  heat  can  be  transferred 
dow'n  the  temperature  hill  in  one  or 
more  of  three  different  ways,  conduc- 
tion, convection  and  radiation. 

If  thermal  contact  exists,  heat  flows 
from  one  body  to  the  other  like  water 
from  one  tank  to  another,  by  conduc- 
tion. It  moves  by»  conduction  through 
a  conductor  with  a  fall  in  temperature 
over  each  inch  of  distance.  Heat  flows 
through  the  walls  of  the. tube  ctmtain- 
ing  water  by  conduction  and  raises  its 
temperature. 

Heat  may  be  transferred  from  one 
body  to  another  by  first  being  trans- 
ferred to  one  or  more  intermediate 
bodies.  In  the  stone  age,  men  heated 
the  pool  of  cold  water  from  the  fire  by 
first  heating  stones,  then  carrying 
them  from  the  fire  to  the  water.  This  is 
heat  transfer  l)y  convection.  .Air  heated 


from  a  fire  or  hot  body  then  directed 
over  a  cold  body  transfers  the  heat  by 
convection. 

The  most  important  heat  transfer  is 
radiation.  All  bodies  contain  heat  in 
[)r()portion  to  their  temperature.  All 
surfaces  radiate  heat  out  into  space  at 
a  rate  [)roporti()nal  to  the  fourth  power 
of  their  absolute  temperature.* 

Radiation  also  is  affected  by  the 
nature  of  the  surface.  A  bright  mirror- 
like surface  radiates  little,  practically 
no  heat.  It  also  alisorbs  little  or  no  ra- 
diant heat.  A  dull  black  surface  radi- 
ates heat  readily  and  absorbs  it  readily. 
Thus,  we  stop  radiant  heat  loss  from 
our  boilers  by  painting  with  a  bright 
aluminum  paint. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  to 
blacken  a  few  square  inches  of  the 
bright  aluminum-painted  surface  of 
the  boiler  or  furnace  casing  with  lamp- 
black and  feel  the  very  great  increase 
of  radiant  heat  from  this  blackened 
surface.  This  will  be  evidenced  by 
sensing  radiation  on  face  or  back  of 
the  hand.  There  is  a  good  reason  for 
the  polished  or  nickel-plated  condition 
of  pots,  pans  and  kettles  in  the  kitchen. 

Also,  to  test  heat  absorbing  quali- 
ties, hang  a  thermometer  where  it  may 
get  radiant  heat  from  a  steam  line  or 
other  black,  hot  body.  Note  the  tem- 
perature, then  blacken  the  bulb  with 
lampblack  and  note  the  rise  in  temper- 
ature in  otherwise  identical  conditions. 

Heat  transfer  by  conduction  is  pro- 
portional to  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  the  two  ends  of  the  heat 
path,  such  as  the  fire  and  water  side  of 
the  water  tube  boiler.  Also  it  is  propor- 
tional to  the  area  available  for  transfer 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  length 
of  the  path.  A  fourth  factor  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  material  of  the  conductor. 
Metals  are  considered  good  conductors 
in  general.  Nearly  all  other  substances 
are  poor  conductors. 

For  conduction  then  the  transfer  is: 
Btu  equals  temperature  difference  X 
area  square  feet  X  time  in  hours  X 
constant  K,  all  divided  by  length  of 
path  in  inches.  The  constant  K  indi- 
cates the  relative  ability  of  a  material 
to  conduct  heat.  In  general,  metals 
which  are  the  better  conductors  of 
(Page  75,  please) 

'Absolute  IciiipcraHirc  is  the  tempcraturi'  In  lii- 
erecs  as  measured  alxive  the  absolute  zero  of  tem- 
perature at  which  no  heat  exists.  On  the  Fahrenheit 
scale,  the  absolute  zero  is  460°  below  the  scale  zero. 
Thus,  by  adding  460°  to  the  Fahrenheit  temperature, 
we  get  the  absolute  Fahrenheit  temperature. 
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Edited  by  Jerry  E.  Scanlon 


New-  Q^uiCe 

C'Xeddiloe. 

The  appointment  of  R.  Ranney 
Adams  as  executive  vice  president 
and  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Grace  Line,  succeeding  the 
late  Daulton  Mann,  announced  by 
D.  Stewart  Iglehart,  was  enthu- 
siastically received  by  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  company. 

While  Mr.  Adams  is  not  as  well 
known  on  the  West  Coast  as  his  prede- 
cessor who  was  born,  reared  and 
brought  up  in  the  steamship  business 
in  San  Francisco,  scores  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  know  Grace  Line's  new 
chief  and  are  warm  in  their  praise  of 
his  refreshing  personality,  his  rugged 
honesty  in  business  dealings  and  abil- 
ity as  an  all-around  steamship  man. 

Mr.  Adams  has  made  only  one  trip 
to  the  Pacific  range  while  with  the 
Grace  interests,  but  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  make  a  visit  here  and  inspect 
the  offices  and  terminals  in  company 
with  Fred  L.  Doelker,  vice  president 
in  San  Francisco. 

Graduated  from  the  United  States 
Naval  xAcademy  at  Annapolis  in  1915, 
where  he  was  honor  man  and  president 
of  his  class,  Mr.  Adams  went  to  sea 
aboard  the  battleships  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania  for  eighteen  months. 
Then  his  superiors  in  appreciation  of 
his  ability  selected  him  for  a  post- 
graduate course  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  naval  ar- 
chitecture. Later  he  was  assigned  to 
the  construction  corps  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

During  World  War  No.  1,  Mr. 
Adams  was  stationed  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  as  superintendent  of  shops. 
He  resigned  from  the  Navy  in  1919  to 
accept  the  position  of  superintendent 
engineer  of  the  Foreign  Transport  and 
Mercantile  Corporation  of  New  York. 


WELCOME  BACK 
Jerry  Scanlon,  young  veteran 
of  San  Francisco  marine  report- 
ers, returns  to  the  pages  of  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review^! 

Mr.  Scanlon,  by  reason  of  his 
years  of  public  relations  -work 
with  leading  Coast  steamship 
lines,  has  countless  friends  in 
shipboard  and  shoreside  circles 
and  each  month  will  present  in 
these  pages  ne^vs  stories  and  per- 
sonal sketches  of  you  and  your 
friends. 

Follo-w  Jerry  Scanlon  in  P  M  R! 


Then  in  1928  he  again  went  into 
service  for  the  Government  to  handle 
the  difficult  job  as  organizer  and  direc- 
tor of  the  construction  loan  activities 
of  the  L^nited  States  Shipping  Board 
under  authority  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1928. 

A  year  later  Mr.  Adams  came  to 
the  Grace  Line  as  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operations,  a  position  he 


R.  Ranney  Adams, 

neiv  executive  vice  president 

and  director,  Grace  Line 


iraintai-ed  until  his  present  prorrta- 
tion.  It  was  during  this  long  and  ag- 
grsEsive  period  that  Mr.  Adams' 
knack  of  getting  tasks  accomrlished 
T/ith  Ecemingly  little  effort  but  with 
highly  satisfactory  results  coupled 
vi^ith  his  rare  judgment  and  keen 
farecight  to  further  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  pioneer  American  steam- 
ship concern  -won  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  his  superiors. 

Despite  the  multitudinous  duties  of 
Mr.  Adams,  he  is  a  director  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Institute,  a  trustee 
of  the  Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  Seamen's  House,  the  So- 
ciety of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers,  the  Society  of  Naval  Engi- 
neers, the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of 
Washington  and  the  famed  India 
House. 

His  many  friends  here  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  wish  Mr.  Adams  in  his  new  berth 
"All  Well  and  Pleasant  Sailingl" 
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CAPT.  TIERNEY 

When  the  C-l  Cape  San  Martin, 
formerly  in  (Irace  Line's  I'acitic  Coast- 
Latin  American  service,  was  shifted  to 
the  east  coast.  Captain  Raymond  J. 
Tierney,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
company  in  point  of  service,  elected  to 
remain  with  the  vessel. 

Chief  Engineer  William  C.  Angus 
who  was  on  the  vessel  ever  since  she 
was  launched  and  stood  by  whils 
her  propulsion  machinery  was  be- 
ing installed,  stayed  aboard  to  New 
York  and  then  returned  to  San 
Francisco.  He  is  now  on  vacation 
and  will  be  assigned  another  ship. 

STAG   HOUND 

When  the  steamer  Stat>;  Hound  was 
taken  by  the  Government,  Chief  Engi- 
neer Carl  yi.  Thorson  remained  with 
the  vessel  as  a  supervising  engineer. 
He  has  the  option  of  remaining  with 
the  craft  while  it  is  in  U.  S.  service. 

CAPT.   LUSTIE 

Hundreds  of  friends  and  acquain- 
tances of  Captain  Alvin  O.  Lustie 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  is  now 
assistant  captain  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Xavy  Yard.  It  is  recalled  Captain 
Lustie  first  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  1921  when  he  brought  the  then 
crack  liner  H.  F.  Alexander  around 
from  New  York  to  again  enter  the 
coastw^ise  trade  for  the  old  Admiral 
Line  after  the  vessel  had  served  as  a 
troopship  during  the  war. 


PHILIP  B.  IGLEHART,  sou  of  D.  STEWART  IGLEKART,  president 
of  W.  R.  Grace  '6  Co.,  has  been  named  operating  vice  president  of  the 
Grace  Line  by  R.  RANNEY  ADAMS,  executive  vice  president.  Tlxe 
appointment  of  Mr.  Iglehart  folloived  ten  years  of  service  with  the 
company,  tvorking  ir.  all  of  the  various  departments,  including  several 
years'   service   o:,   the   piers  in    charge   of    nharf   and  ship   operations 


HAWAIIAN  PLANTER 

Captain  Oliver  Bergmann  is  master 
of  the  new  Matson  freighter  S.  S. 
Hawaiian  Planter.  Captain  Bergmann 
w^as  born  in  Norway  56  years  ago  and 
came  to  this  country  when  he  was  2i. 
He  first  entered  ]Matson's  service  when 
he  joined  the  crew^  of  the  ]\Iaui  as  an 
ordinary  seaman  during  World  War  L 

Captain  Bergmann  served  for 
years  on  various  ships  of  the  com- 
P^r»y>  gradually  working  his  way 
up  as  he  received  his  grade  licenses 
until  192  8  when  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  Wilhelmina.  His  last 
command  before  going  on  the  bridge 
of  the  Hawaiian  Planter  was  the 
Kohala  out  of  Puget  Sound  to 
Haw^aii. 

Two  of  Captain  Bergmann 's  sons 
are  following  their  father's  career, 
having  joined  Matson  as  able  bodied 

seamen. 


SAFETY  PRIZE 

Carl  R.  Bower,  relief  engineer  for 
Matson  Navigation  Company  at  San 
Francisco,  received  a  prize  for  induc- 
ing the  installation  of  grab  rails  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  mast 
tables  on  the  company's  trans-marine 
type  vessels.  These  rails  constitute  an 
additional  convenience  and  a  safety 
factor  for  the  men. 

RECUPERATING 

Lewis  A.  Lapham.  son  of  P.oger  D. 
Lapham,  chairman  of  the  board,  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship  Company, 
and  recently  "in  the  sick  bay."  will  be 
back  at  his  desk  as  trade  promotion 
manager  of  the  company  in  another 
month. 
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Ccpt,  Oliver  Bergmann 


Harold  W.  Squires,  C.  M.  "Dad"  LeCoiiiit,  Edgar  Jamison,  Al  Johnson,  Fred  Reinters 


ELECTRIFYING  FISH  YARN 

The  reputation  of  the  highly  es- 
teemed C.  M.  "Dad"  LeCount,  head 
of  General  Electric's  marine  activities 
in  the  Bay  area,  for  truthfulness  is 
vouched  for  by  all,  even  his  stiffest 
business  competitor, W  Edgar"Eddie" 
Martin,  Westinghouse's  popular  No.  1 
man  in  San  Francisco. 

So  with  this  introduction  we  will  re- 
late a  fish  story  "Dad"  LeCount  told: 

With  Harold  W.  Squires,  mana- 
ger of  the  Industrial  Department 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Edgar  Jamison,  Al  John- 
son and  Fred  Reimers,  "Dad"  Le- 
Count embarked  on  a  trawler  to  a 
point  in  the  Pacific  abeam  of  Dux- 
bury  Reef.  It  -was  to  be  a  salmon  ex- 
pedition and  all  the  necessary  pisca- 
torial equipment  for  this  species 
was  aboard. 

'"Dad"  was  especially  concerned  to 
see  that  Mr.  Jamison  had  a  fine  outing 
and  caught  plenty  of  salmon.  In  pass- 
ing we  beg  to  report  Mr.  Jamison  in 
addition  to  being  a  Southern  gentle- 
man from  Roanoke,  Va.,  is  also  the 
father-in-law  of  "Dad's"  son,  Sam  Le- 
Count. 

The  party  landed  in  fishing  w^aters 
all  right  and  they  w^ere  biting,  but 
instead  of  salmon  being  landed  on 
spoons  the  party  brought  home 
twenty-five  fine  bass.  Nary  a  sal- 
mon on  the  salmon  spoons,  related 
"Dad." 


RAY  JONES 

R.  C.  "Ray"  Jones,  port  engineer 
for  the  General  Petroleum  Corpora- 
tion, has  returned  to  his  berth  in 
Wilmington  after  a  month's  ab- 
sence in  Beaumont,  Texas,  where  he 
handled  the  tanker  fleet  mainte- 
nance during  the  vacation  of  the 
regular  port  engineer. 

ENSIGN   NORTON 

"Bob"  Norton,  Jr.,  son  of  Robert  S. 
Norton,  traffic  manager  for  Sudden  & 
Christenson,  is  wearing  ensign's  stripes 
and  is  attached  to  one  of  the  Navy 
craft  based  in  Puget  Sound  waters. 


FULL  AHEAD 

Felix  Reisenberg,  Jr.,  who  left  his 
post  as  marine  editor  of  a  San  Fran- 
cisco daily  to  write  a  saga  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's waterfront  and  its  people  which 
has  been  hailed  by  critics  as  one  of  the 
best  works  of  its  kind,  is  now  engaged 
on  another  writing  adventure  of  the 
sea,  "Full  Ahead,''  with  the  inter- 
coastal  trade  as  its  locale. 

Reisenberg,  w^hose  late  father 
authored  some  of  the  best  of  the  sea 
yarns  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  w^ho  w^as  an  authority  on  ma- 
rine engineering,  is  w^ell  qualified  to 
handle  his  latest  endeavor  as  he 
sailed  on  ships  in  the  coast-to-coast 
trade  before  entering  new^spaper 
w^ork. 


CUISINE 

James  G.  "Jim"  Saeger,  one  of  the 

most  widely  known  among  seafaring 
people  and  world  travelers  as  a  chief 
steward,  is  now  head  of  the  cuisine  de- 
partment on  the  Ruth  Alexander. 
Prior  to  his  present  berth  he  was  with 
Grace  Line,  running  down  to  South 
America. 

CYCLE  TOUR 

J.  E.  McLaughlin,  rotund  veteran 
purser  of  Grace  Line  ships,  sometimes 
permits  himself  to  indulge  in  food  that 
is  conducive  to  weight-building.  How- 
ever, Mr.  McLaughlin  is  very  careful 
to  see  that  his  avoirdupois  does  not 
get  too  far  out  of  bounds. 

During  his  last  trip  on  the  Santa 
Monica,  Purser  McLaughlin  checked 
with  his  doctor.  He  w^as  2  5  pounds 
too  heavy.  So  Mr.  McLaughlin  se- 
cured a  bicycle  and  pedaled  from 
Tacoma  dow^n  the  Columbia  River 
Highw^ay  to  San  Francisco.  He 
stayed  over  a  day  to  see  Marina 
Superintendent  Edward  Senter  and 
then  continued  on  dow^n  the  El  Ca- 
mino  Highw^ay  w^ith  Long  Beach  as 
his  terminal,  w^here  he  w^ill  rejoin 
the  ship. 

DAVID   MILLER 

Dave  ]\Iiller,  Lloyd's  chief  inspec- 
tor on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  stricken 
suddenly  and  removed  to  a  hospital  for 
m.edical  check-up  at  press  time. 
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when  the  Goierumeitt  took  over  the  APL's  liner  President  Clef  eland,  Captain 

William  Weater  was  offered  the  opportunity  of  continuing  as  master  but  ivith 

Chief  Officer  J.  D.  Ryan  decided  to  remain  shore-side  for  a   vacation.  Both  of 

these  popular  officers  are  to  report  shortly  to  receive  appointments 

to  other  commands 


TICKETS 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation  at  San 
Francisco  announces  licenses  had  been 
issued  to  the  following  as  merchant 
marine  deck  and  engineer  officers: 

Edward  -\I.  Brown,  Antole  M.  Gor- 
denev  and  Max  O.  Grant,  masters, 
ocean;  William  M.  Darragh,  master, 
inland;  George  W.  Peterson,  Jr.,  and 
Lester  ]\I.  Sieber,  chief  mate;  Theo- 
dore William  Baker,  Harry  M.  Isnor, 
Kenneth  Wayne,  Robert  Bellmer,  Je- 
rome K.  Morgan  and  John  A.  W. 
Smith,  second  mates. 

William  B.  Bellamy,  Gerritt  De 
Raad,  Fred  S.  Erickson,  Richard  F. 
Murray,  Rudolph  A.  Rutz,  and  Jack 
L.  Welch,  chief  engineers;  Samuel  K. 
Allison,  George  W.  L.  Thomas, 
Thomas  J.  Tiernan,  Jr.,  Dale  C.  Wigle, 
and  Douglas  W.  Williams,  first  assis- 
tant engineers;  George  \'.  Patridge, 
Nikolaus  Reese,  Wilford  H.  Edmund- 
son  and  Knud  Edward  Schmehl,  sec- 
ond assistant  engineers. 

Fenton  H  vcy  and  Verne  E.  Hayes, 
third  assistai  '  ngineers;  and  John  J. 
Holland  and  t  ont  E.  Taylor,  chief 
engineers  of  m(         raft. 
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HAWAIIAN   PLANTER 

Chief  engineer  of  the  Hawaiian 
Planter  at  press  time  was  H.  T.  Ber- 
ger.  Other  deck  and  engine  room  offi- 
cers at  this  period  were:  Chief  Officer 
William  C.  Canty;  Second  Officer 
Harold  Rose;  Third  Officer  Harold 
Davis;  Fourth  Officer  Harold  Diefen- 
dorf.  First  Assistant  Engineer  H.  L. 
Engstrom;  Second  Assistant  ]SL  Gil- 
dersleeve;  Third  Assistant  R.  Gerdes; 
Fourth  Assistant  J.  P.  Brady.  Licensed 
Junior  J.  (i.  O'Donnell  and  First  Elec- 
trician .\.  Dornberger. 


HAWAIIAN   MERCHANT 

Crack  members  of  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company's  deck  and  engine  room 
personnel  are  handling  the  operation 
of  their  two  new  freighters,  the  S.  S. 
Hawaiian  Shipper  and  S.  S.  Hawaiian 
Merchant. 

The  crew  of  the  Hawaiian  Mer- 
chant follow^s:  Captain  C.  H.  Mor- 
gan, Chief  Officer  William  Aguilar, 
Second  Officer  Julius  Zinn,  Third 
Officer  William  S.  Dodge,  Fourth 
Officer  K.  S.  Castle.  Chief  Engineer 
W.    C.    Dower,    First    Assistant    A. 


Rettig,  Second  Assistant  Peter  Eb- 
inger.  Third  Assistant  Morris  Nich- 
ols, Fourth  Assistant  George  Cobb. 
Licensed  Junior  J.  Schw^ab  and  First 
Electrician  Frank  Dickson. 


HAWAIIAN   SHIPPER 

On  the  Haw^aiian  Shipper:  Cap- 
tain H.  W.  Heuer,  Chief  Officer  E. 
W.  Greenup,  Second  Officer  William 
Liesen,  Third  Oificer  John  Janus, 
Fourth  Officer  W.  Redfield.  Chief 
Engineer  E.  A.  Oribin,  First  Assis- 
tant H.  B.  Moore,  Second  Assistant 
D.  W.  Billings,  Third  Assistant  I.  B. 
Simpson,  Fourth  Assistant  R.  G. 
Bloomfield,  Licensed  Junior  Erw^in 
Wells  and  First  Electrician  P.  R. 
Muelle. 

JOS.   FITZGERALD 

Joseph  Fitzgerald,  whose  last  sea 
job  was  chief  engineer  of  the  liner 
Santa  Lucia  and  who  resigned  to  join 
the  United  States  Steamboat  Hull  In- 
spection Service,  is  still  in  Boston, 
word  received  from  the  former  San 
Franciscan  announced. 
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The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  gener- 
ally credited  in  world  shipping  circles 
as  having  among  other  things  the  finest 
maritime  information  system  of  any 
port. 

Few.  however,  know  the  long  years 
and  experience  that  is  behind  the  Ma- 
rine Exchange,  and  personalities  who 
are  responsible  for  this  high  record  of 
efficient  and  courteous  service. 

Two  of  the  top-ranking  execu- 
tives of  the  Marine  Exchange  are 
M.  A.  Cremer,  manager,  and  Ed- 
ward "Eddie"  McCarthy,  chief  of 
the  lookout  station  at  Meiggs 
Wharf. 

^Manager  Cremer,  although  he  was 
born  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  had  a  hanker- 
ing for  the  sea  and  early  in  life  an  urge 
to  wander.  He  was  graduated   from 


Notre    Dame    University    and    then 
started  to  see  the  world. 

He  joined  the  U.  S.  Marines,  and 
after  the  war  was  with  the  AEF  in 
Coblenz,  Germany.  After  the  war  he 
served  on  railroads,  then  went  to  South 
America  as  a  trade  commissioner  un- 
der Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert 
Hoover.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  on  Latin  America 
in  this  sector.  He  w-as  secretary  general 
of  the  First  Pan  American  Reciprocal 
Trade  Conference,  which  led  to  such 
splendid  results  between  this  country 
and  the  Spanish  Americas.  He  insti- 
tuted the  trade  development  unit  of 
the  General  Steamship  Corporation. 
Two  years  ago  "]\lac,"  as  he  is  known 
in  shipping,  assumed  the  managership 
of  the  Marine  Exchange.  Under  his 
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leadership  many  innovations  to  im- 
prove the  service  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

Dov/n  at  Meiggs  Wharf,  where  a 
t^^enty  -  four  -  hour,  seven -day- a - 
week  lookout  and  launch  service  is 
maintained,  "Eddie"  McCarthy  is 
without  a  peer  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  every  craft  from  all  over 
the  world  visiting  this  port,  as  well 
as  those  smaller  vessels  that  sail  th; 
bay  waters. 

Eddie  McCarthy  first  took  over  the 
night  watch  at  Meiggs  Wharf  for  the 
Marine  Exchange  35  years  ago  on 
July  1,  of  this  year,  and  has  been  in 
charge  of  this  post  ever  since  1915. 
The  duty  of  the  Meiggs  Wharf  station 
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famed  Marine  Exchange 


Edward  McCarthy,  chief  of  the  lookout  station 
at  Meiggs  Wharf 


is  to  check  the  arrival  and  sailing  as  to 
running  time,  from  and  to  what  port 
and  other  factual  matter  for  shipping 
companies,  newspapers  and  varied  in- 
terests. During  the  World  War  oc- 
curred the  only  break  in  Eddie's  long 
service  when  he  joined  the  Navy  and 
was  commissioned  an  ensign.  His 
knowledge  of  ships  and  personnel  was 
of  invaluable  aid  to  the  U.  S.  Enemy 
Alien  Inspection  Detail  that  did  such 
yeoman  service  along  the  'Front. 


Joseph  M.  Bell,  third  assistant  engineer  on  the  Liirline,  is  rapidly  gaining  fame 
as  a  builder  of  miniature  ships  in  his  leisure  moments.  Hotieier,  the  handicraft 
of  Engineer  Bell  is  different  than  most  seafarers  ivho  model  ships.  Those  from 
the  skilled  knife  of  Bell  are  made  to  incorporate  a  radio,  with  the  small  dial  in 
the  ship's  hull  looking  not  unlike  a  plimsol  mark.  Here  is  Mr.  Bell  working  a 
square-rigged  four-master  which  will  carry  sails  of  shim  metal  .005"  thick 
which  serve  as  the  antenna.  The  masts  were  turned  out  on  a  lathe  and  the  rail  is 
soldered.  Bell  modeled  the  teakwood  hull  with  an  ordinary  pocket  knife 


TO  IMPORTANT  POST 

Once  again  Captain  Henry  M. 
Gleason  has  been  recalled  by  the 
Government  for  National  Defense 
duties.  The  popular  and  highly  ef- 
ficient executive  left  his  post  as  op- 
erating and  consultant  manager  for 
American-Hawaiian  to  head  the 
materials  and  supplies  division  for 
the  U.  S.  Twelfth  Naval  District 
under  Admiral  Greenslade.  His 
close  personal  contacts  with  the 
leaders  of  Bay  area  shipyards  coup- 
led with  his  %\'ide  experience  both  as 
a  naval  and  merchant  marine  exec- 
utive placed  him  in  an  enviable  po- 
sition in  behalf  of  his  country. 

It  is  remembered  ("aptain  Gleason 
was  in  charge  of  the  Mare  Island  Xavy 
Yard  when  the  all-time  world's  record 
of  Iniilding  a  destroyer,  the  Ward,  in 
17  days  directed  the  attention  of  a 
war-embattled  world  to  this  feat  in 
1917-  Captain  Gleason  after  the  war 
served  for  several  years  with  the  old 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 

SEA   TRAINING 

F.  C.  Farrar,  w^ho  is  in  charge  of 
enrollment  of  youths  in  the  recently 
established  headquarters  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  enlist  ap- 
prentice seanien  to  man  the  vessels 
of  the  "Liberty  Fleet"  and  other 
types  building  for  the  United  States 
merchant  marine,  states  that  from 
all  sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast  ap- 
plications from  youths  betw^een  the 
ages  of  18  and  2  5  years  are  being 
received. 

The  offices  in  the  United  States 
Customs  Building,  San  Francisco,  are 
the  headquarters  where  ths  applicants 
are  received.  Accepted  applicants  re- 
ceive $21  per  month,  clothing,  living 
accommodations  and  transportation 
to  and  from  the  Hoffman  Island  (Xew 
York)  training  station.  The  course 
covers  a  seven-month  period. 

CAPT.   TARPEY 

Captain  :.!.  F.  "Mike"  Tarpey,  San 
Francisco  B,'-  Pilot  and  one  of  the  best 
known  skipp;  on  the  Pacific,  has 
been  unable  t'        •  'orm  his  sea  duties 


Capt.  Henry  M.  Gleason 


because  of  a  broken  ankle  suffered  in 
line  of  duly.  While  the  injured  member 
is  mending  Captain  Tarpey  is  shore- 
side  in  the  pilot  offices  at  Pier  7.  as 
office  manager. 


FRED   DOELKER 

Fred  L.  Doelker,  vice  president 
Grace  Line  in  San  Francisco,  is  ex- 
pected to  return  from  Washington  the 
first  of  August.  He  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  replacement  tonnage  for 
the  vessels  taken  by  the  Government 
for  defense  service  The  ships  taken 
over  include  the  Flying  Cloud,  Red 
Jacket  and  the  Cape  San  ^lartin,  the 
latter  being  taken  for  service  out  of 
Xew  York  by  Grace.  The  other  two 
are  handling  transportation  of  sup- 
plies to  recently  acquired  sea  bases. 


NEIL   LOGUE 

-At  the  time  of  going  to  press  Xeil 
Logue,  chief  engineer  of  the  tug 
Dauntless  in  Puget  Sound  whalers,  was 
recovering  in  the  Marine  Hospital, 
Seattle,  from  an  infected  thumb.  His 
doctors  ordered  him  hospitalized  when 
the  digit  gave  signs  of  developing  in- 
fection. 


APL  VISITOR 

Harry  T.  Reinold,  Xew  York  City 
passenger  agent  for  the  .American 
President  Lines,  has  returned  to  his 
post  after  visiting  San  Francisco  on 
his  first  trip.  He  conferred  with  Hugh 
McKenzie,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
passenger  travel,  and  Walter  John- 
stone, general  passenger  n-.anager, 
while  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


VETERAN  PASSES 

The  death  in  Xew  York  cf  Henry 
Grcthman,  old-time  engineer  on  the 
Pac'fic  Coast,  was  a  shock  to  hundreds 
of  his  San  Francisco  friends  of  the  ma- 
rine engineering  world.  I'ntil  two 
months  before  his  passing  he  was  sail- 
ing out  of  Xew  York  on  tankers  as 
chief  engineer.  He  was  a  briuher-in- 
law  of  William  "Billy"  Russell,  who 
is  now  serving  as  guarantee  and  super- 
vising engineer  for  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  at  the  Union 
plant  of  Bethlehem. 


CAPT.   MORITZ 

Captain  Charles  T.  Moritz,  Grace 
Line  skipper,  remained  as  master  of 
the  vessel  when  the  ship,  which  was 
under  charter  was  returned  to  the  own- 
eis  for  rechartering  to  the  Government. 
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COORDINATOR 

The  name  of  Roger  D.  Lapham, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company, 
was  being  furthered  in  Washington  as 
the  head  of  a  proposed  board  to  co- 
ordinate all  forms  of  transportation — 
rail,  water  and  truck  for  the  duration 
of  the  national  emergency. 

CHAMP  CURTIS 

Austin  Curtis,  former  chief  officer 
of  the  freighter  Waipio,  has  resigned 
and  is  now  master  of  the  tugboat  at  Ka- 
hului  which  guides  ships  in  and  about 
the  harbor.  During  his  period  with  the 
old  Dollar  Line  transpacific,  Curtis 
was  regarded  as  the  best  boxer  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and 
during  the  World  War  was  middle- 
weight champion  boxer  in  the  Army. 

ACADEMY 

Preliminary  sketches  for  the  new 
California  Maritime  Academy  to  be 
erected  at  Morrow  Cove,  near  Car- 
quinez  Bridge,  are  being  studied  for 
final  redrafting  approval. 

CHIEF  ANDREW 

The  C-2  Flying  Cloud,  another 
Grace  Line  new  ship  taken  for  National 
Defense,  is  in  command  of  the  same 
officers  with  the  exception  of  Chief  En- 
gineer Mitchell  Andrew  who  trans- 
ferred to  the  freighter  West  Celeron 
which  is  assigned  to  Grace.  Moving 
into  Andrew's  berth  as  head  of  the  en- 
gine room  was  Edward  J.  Graff  who 
moved  up  from  First  Assistant.  Second 
Assistant  Samuel  Kaehalio  and  Alexan- 
der Louis  McGilvray  each  stepped  up. 

In  command  of  the  ship  is  Cap- 
tain A,  E.  Nauman  ^vho  was  her 
regular  skipper;  Chief  Officer  is 
Robert  Fulton  Fox  and  Clyde  W. 
Collins  is  second  officer.  All  are  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve. 

DELEGATE 

Frank  Leahy,  United  States  Steam- 
boat Traveling  Inspector,  whose  head- 
quarters are  now  in  New  Orleans,  will 
come  to  San  Francisco  in  October  as 
delegate  to  the  national  convention  of 
the  Propeller  Club  of  the  P'nited  States. 

Leahy  was  stationed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco about  two  years  before  being  as- 
signed and  promoted  to  the  Gulf  post. 
He  is  a  native  of  San  Francisco. 


Friends  from  Nome  and  along  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast  as  well  as  ship- 
mates on  the  seven  seas  were  gratified 
by  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Francis  Rawle  Shoemaker 
USNR,  as  the  new  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Pilot  Commissioners  at 
San  Francisco.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  Governor  Olson. 

A  commissioned  officer  in  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  for  seven  years,  Comman- 
der Shoemaker  has  had  sea  experience 
on  practically  every  type  of  Naval  and 
Coast  Guard  vessel  from  a  cutter  to  a 
battleship.  While  on  the  cutter  Bear 
he  made  four  Arctic  cruises  from  1903 
to  1906.  He  was  also  on  the  Thetis 
during  this  period.  Commander  Shoe- 


maker also  was  navigator  of  the  famed 
Bear,  as  v/ell  as  on  the  U.  S.  cruiser 
Detroit. 

The  new  Pilot  Commissioner  had 
service  as  a  lieutenant  on  the  battle- 
ships California,  Arkansas,  and  his 
total  sea  service  covers  twenty-seven 
years.  During  World  War  L  he  served 
on  submarines  as  lieutenant  comman- 
der and  commander. 

Commander  Shoemaker  was  born  in 
Fort  Union,  N.  M.,  but  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  San  Francisco  since  1905.  For 
the  past  16  years  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  insurance  brokerage 
firm  of  French  &  St.  Clair.  His  ap- 
pcintm.ent  followed  expiration  of  the 
term  of  James  Rolph  III,  son  of  the 
late  Governor  Rolph. 


The  many  friends  afloat  and  ashore  of  ALLAU  McCULLOCH 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  took  unto  himself  a  bride 
recently  in  Reno,  Nevada.  The  bride  is  the  former  Mary 
Gallagher,  member  of  a  pioneer  San  Franc:sco  family.  The 
couple  met  while  they  were  en  route  to  New  York.  The 
groom  was  for  many  years  first  assistant  and  chief  engineer 
on  Richfield  tankers  and  also  on  Grace  Line  vessels.  He  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Allan  McCulloch,  a  charter  member  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Asso- 
ciation, a;id  a  brother  of  the  late  John  McCulloch,  who  also 
sailed  as  engineer  out  of  this  port.  The  newlyweds  have  built 
a  new  home  in  the  \i'cst  Portal  d/strict  and  Mr.  McCulloch 
is  now  connected  with  the  engineering  department  of  ths 
Wester;!  Pipe  &  Steel  Company's  South  San  Francisco 
shipbuilding  yards 
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As  we  go  to  press  Dr.  Henry 
F.  Grady  has  just  returned 
from  Washington,  -where  he 
discussed  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  new^  assignment 
for  which  the  President  of  the 
American  President  Lines  has 
been  chosen  .  .  .  that  of  ap- 
praising the  entire  raw  mate- 
rial situation  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Dutch  East  Indies, 
Straits  Settlements. 

During  his  stay  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, for  which  he  will  em- 
bark on  August  12th  by  Clip- 
per, Dr.  Grady  will  analyze 
the  effect  of  the  export  control 
system  on  the  economy  of  the 
islands.  He  will  also  check 
into  the  situation  of  his  ow^n 
company,  where  it  has  trade 
outposts.  The  complete  trip 
will  take  about  two  and  a  half 
months. 


America's  current  shipbuilding  ef- 
fort, on  ths  basis  of  cost  of  tonnage 
already  projected,  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  any  ever  attempted  in  th? 
experience  of  this  or  any  other  country. 
According  to  1  test  available  fi,!Tures, 
our  shipbuildin  'oday  is  in  excess  of 
12  billions  of  do       s.  Of  this  amount 
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75  per  cent  or  approximately  9  billions 
is  for  the  account  of  the  Navy,  to  pro- 
vide this  country  the  protection  of  a 
two-ocean  fleet,  and  25  per  cent  or  3 
billions  is  for  the  account  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

A  comparative  idea  of  the  enormous 
step-up  in  our  shipbuilding  industry  as 
a  result  of  National  Defense  is  fur- 
nished in  the  fact  that  in  normal  times 
ship  construction  in  the  United  States 
for  both  the  Navy  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine had  an  annual  value  of  less  than 
one  hundred  million  dollars,  or  roughly 
eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  what  is 
currently  i)rogrammed. 

On  July  first  of  this  year,  according 
to  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping, 
there  were  893  merchant  vessels  of  ap- 
proximately 6,000,000  gross  tons  un- 
der construction  or  contracted  for  in 
yards  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
Coasts.  Recently  President  Roosevelt 
announced  plans  for  doubling  the  num- 
ber of  ships  on  emergency  order  and 
asked  Congress  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations of  $3,323,000,000  for  ad- 
ditional Naval  and  merchant  ship  con- 
struction. Following  this,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  revealed  plans  to  ex- 
pand the  present  shipbuilding  program 
by  566  cargo  vessels,  which  is  expected 
to  step-up  the  tempo  of  production  to 
tivo  skips  a  day  by  November,  1942. 
when  it  is  estimated  the  construction 
peak  will  be  reached. 

If  no  other  ships  are  projected  in  the 
meantime,  the  present  building  pro- 
gram, including  vessels  already  deliv- 
ered, will  bring  our  total  merchant 
production  for  the  three  years  ending 
December,  1943,  to  approximately 
14,000,000  deadweight  tons  for  a  total 
cost  in  excess  of  three  billions  of 
dollars. 

So  much  for  the  physical  aspects  of 
our  shipbuilding  program.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  why  are  so  many  ships 
necessary  in  this  wartime  emergency? 


America's  shipping  program  in  Na- 
tional Defense  consists  of  two  major 
parts:  First,  the  building  of  merchant 
ships  in  whatever  quantity  the  emer- 
gency indicates,  and  second,  the  allo- 
cation of  available  vessels  in  such  a 
way  as  to  meet  defense  needs  of  this 
country  and  other  countries  fighting 
for  democracy. 

It  has  become  axiomatic  that  "ships 
will  win  the  war."  Many  experts  agree 
that  the  turning  point  in  this  conflict 
will  come  when  the  rate  of  shipping 
tonnage  destroyed  by  enemy  action  is 
equalized  and  then  passed  by  produc- 
tion. In  connection  with  shipping  aid 
to  Britain,  losses  have  been  occurring 
at  the  rate  of  close  to  five  million  tons 
a  year.  British  merchant  marine  pro- 
duction before  the  war  was  around  one 
and  a  half  million  tons  a  year.  It  is 
doubtful  if  this  program  has  been  in- 
creased under  war  conditions  due  to 
the  vulnerability  of  English  shipyards 
to  enemy  air  attack.  Thus  it  would  ap- 
pear that  England  must  be  provided 
with  between  three  and  a  half  and  four 
million  tons  of  shipping  per  year  to 
break  even  under  the  present  rate  of 
losses. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Admiral  Land, 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, had  this  to  say  about  merchant 
shipping's  place  in  National  Defense: 
"It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  labor  the 
point  of  our  need  for  the  largest, 
strongest  and  most  powerful  Navy 
which  this  country  can  produce.  We 
are  building  merchant  ships  because 
they  are  really  part  of  this  first  line  of 
defense.  They  don't  even  take  second 
place!" 

In  other  words,  merchant  ships,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  may  be  rated 
just  as  important  as  combat  ships. 
Trying  to  draw  a  line  of  necessity  be- 
tween the  Navy  and  the  Merchant 
Marine  is  like  trying  to  decide  which 
is  the  more  important  to  the  human 
(Pdiic  90,  please) 
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Recent  Development  in  Ship,  Yard 
and   Dock  Equipment 


Manger  Flexible  Coupling 
Saves  50%  Axial  Space 

The  new  ]\Ianger  Flexible  Coupling, 
made  by  Farrel-Birmingham  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Buffalo,  X.  V.,  provides 
complete  flexibility  between  driving 
and  driven  machinery,  yet  requires  a 
minimum  of  axial  space  between  the 
two  units.  In  fact,  it  requires  only  one- 
half  as  much  axial  space  as  the  aver- 
age flexible  coupling. 

As  the  cutaway  view  shows,  the 
jNIanger  Coupling  consists  of  three 
simple,  sturdy  parts.  Compensation  for 
misalignment  is  made  by  an  internal 
sleeve  floating  between  an  externally 
geared  hub  and  an  internally  geared 
covering  sleeve.  The  latter  bolts  di- 
rectly to  an  engine  flywheel,  brake 
drum  or  flange  and  the  geared  hub  is 
keyed  to  the  driven  shaft. 

In  appearance  the  Manger  Coupling 
actually  seems  to  be  only  a  half  coup- 
ling, yet  it  is  in  reality  a  complete  flex- 
ible coupling  which  compensates  for 
angular  and  parallel  misalignment,  as 
well  as  a  combination  of  the  two  and 
at  the  same  time  permits  free  axial 
movement.  It  requires  no  dummy, 
pilot  or  stub  shaft  and  is  equally  ap- 
plicable for  connecting  two  free-ended 
shafts  in  combination  with  a  solid 
flanged  half  coupling. 

When  two  units  are  coupled  on  both 
sides  of  a  single  driver  it  is  possible  to 
operate  only  one  unit  by  unbolting  the 
coupling  and  drawing  back  the  outer 
sleeve  on  the  driven  shaft  which  is  to 
remain  idle.  Since  the  hub  on  the 
driver  is  solid  there  are  no  loose  parts 
to  interfere  with  the  free  rotation  of 
the  driving  shaft. 

One  of  the  many  valuable  applica- 
tions of  the  Manger  Coupling  that  is 
particularly  interesting  at  this  time  in 
connection  with  National  Defense 
production  is  the  compact  Hill  Diesel 
generating  set  built  for  a  U.  S.  IMari- 
time  Commission  C-2  freighter  and 
shown    in   the   accompanying   photo- 


graph. Many  units  of  this  type  are  be- 
ing used  as  emergency  power  sources 
and  are  equipped  to  fit  in  as  little 
space  as  possible.  From  the  illustra- 
tion, it  is  obvious  that  the  Manger 
Coupling  is  enclosed  in  an  engine  fly- 
wheel housing,  providing  a  most  com- 
pact, close-coupled  arrangement  with 
full  flexibility  in  three  planes.  Thus 
it  is  possible  for  the  armature  of  a  gen- 
erator to  find  its  normal  operating  po- 
sition axially,  and  bearing  wear  from 
shaft  misalignment  is  eliminated. 

The  simplicity  of  design  which  saves 
so  much  axial  space  also  contributes  to 
the  durability  and  trouble-free  opera- 
tion of  this  coupling.  There  are  only 
three  parts  and  they  are  all  of  steel. 
Wear  within  the  coupling  is  virtually 
non-existent  and  once  installed  the 
coupling  requires  no  further  attention 
except  maintenance  of  the  oil  at  the 
proper  level. 

New  Rubber  Mountings 

In  addition  to  the  complete  line  of 
natural  cork  and  steel  spring  resilient 
mountings  for  reciprocating  and  ro- 
tating machinery,  the  Korfund  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  announces  several  new 
types  of  isolators  employing  rubber  as 
a  cushioning  medium.  These  should  be 
of  particular  interest  to  builders  and 
users  of  small  engines  and  relatively 
light-weight  machinery. 


Hill  diesel  generating  set  with  Manger  flexible  couplings 
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Korfund  Rubber-in-Shear.  This 
safety  niountins  incorporates  the  same 
degree  of  design  and  isolation  effici- 
ency found  in  all  Korfund  anti-vibra- 
tion products.  Load  capacities  for  in- 
dividual units  range  from  25  pounds 
to  450  pounds.  If  necessary,  two  or 
more  of  the.se  mountings  may  be  com- 
bined in  steel  housings  when  greater 
load  capacities  are  rctjuircd. 

Korfund  Rubber-in-Compression. 

This  com[)ression  type  of  mounting  is 
very  suitable  for  concentrated  loads. 
A  substantial  saving  in  size  and  cost 
can  be  effected  wherever  the  lesser  de- 
tlection  of  rubber-in-compression  is 
permi.ssible.  Both  top  and  bottom  steel 
sections  are  securely  bonded  to  the 
circular  rubber  stock.  Load  capacities 
range  up  to  1 200  pounds  per  mounting. 
If  desired,  this  unit  may  also  be  used 
as  a  shear-mounting  by  bolting  the 
base  plate  in  a  vertical  direction. 

Korfund  rubber  mountings  are  also 
available  in  extended  structural  inte- 
gral bases.  Thus,  a  common  sub-base 
for  driving  and  driven  machinery  can 
be  provided  with  which  perfect  align- 
ment between  two  machines  can  al- 
ways be  maintained.  Xo  other  integral 
base  is  necessary  and  exact  load  dis- 
tribution is  achieved  by  correctly 
spacing  the  isolators  within  the  steel 
members. 

These  new  Korfund  rubber  i.solators 
have  been  developed  to  meet  an  in- 
creased demand  for  scientific  isolation 
of  vibration  and  noise  in  the  lower 
loading  ranges.  Although  not  quite  as 
durable  as  steel  springs,  they  are  just 
as  efficient  when  properly  used  and 
their  economy  will  appeal  to  many 
users  of  relatively  light-weight  equip- 
ment. 

Cellular  Rubber 

For  ^/^arine  Insulation 

Cellular  rubber,  a  new  material 
which  in  spite  of  its  extreme  lightness 
is  one  of  the  best  insulators  known, 
will  be  introduced  for  the  first  time  on 
the  new  all-metal  yacht  Revere,  now 
under  construction  at  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 

The  mat  '  i-  particularly  adapted 
for  marine  iiion,  since  it  is  twice 

as  light  as  c  .'t  was  developed  by 
engineers  of  t.  '  'nited  States  Rubber 
Company. 

The   name  ct       ir   is  descriptive. 


A  U.  S.  Navy  life-saving  jacket  of 
cellular  rubber 


since  the  material  consists  of  a  thin 
external  dense  layer  enclosing  micro- 
scopic cells  of  nitrogen  gas  in  a  matrix 
of  rubber.  Each  cell  in  the  structure  is 
distinct  from  its  neighbor. 

The  insulation  or  "K"  value  (Btu 
per  hour  per  degree  Fahrenheit  tem- 
perature difference  for  a  specimen  one 
foot  square  and  one  inch  thick )  of 
cellular   rubber,   which   will    be   mar-* 


keted  under  the  trade  name,  U.  S. 
Royal  Insulation  Board,  is  expressed 
as  .237.  This  is  lower  than  any  of  the 
.^7  types  listed  in  the  U.  .S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Handbook,  dated 
Xov.  2,  1939. 

The  figure  compares  with  .30  for 
regranulated  cork,  .34  for  gypsum  in 
powdered  form,  .39  for  laminated  fibre 
board,  and  .59  for  cellular  gypsum  dry. 

Other  specific  properties  claimed  for 
the  new  rubber  are:  moisture  resist- 
ance, rot  proof,  oil,  acid  and  fire  re- 
sistance, structural  strength,  long  life, 
resistance  to  vermin  and  termites,  and 
good  workability. 

Company  engineers  claim  this  com- 
I)ination  of  qualities  is  unique.  Some 
materials  have  light  weight,  but  lack 
structural  strength  and  absorb  mois- 
ture. Others  are  fire  resistant,  but  too 
heavy  and  without  insulation  value. 

Two  weights  of  the  insulation  board 
are  to  be  manufactured,  only  the 
lighter  of  which  is  to  be  fire  resistant, 
The  weights  are:  4.5  pounds  per  cubic 
foot,  and  5.5  per  cubic  foot  for  one- 
inch  thick  material.  For  lightness,  this 
compares  with  62.5  pounds  per  cubic 
foot  for  water,  and  70  pounds  for  pure 
gum  rubber  stock.  Unusual  structural 
strength  is  combined  with  this  light- 
ness. The  4.5  weight  will  withstand  22 
pounds  per  square  inch  without  crush- 
ing, and  the  5.5  weight,  35  pounds. 

The  boards  can  be  cut  to  shape  with 
a  handsaw  or  powersaw.  and  can  even 

(Page  no,  please ) 


Applying  cellular  rubber  board  on  inside  of  shell  plating.  Yacht  Revere 
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QeHenxU  electric 

Qeti  J!.GA<felt  Onden. 

For  Turbo-Electric 

Propulsion  Sets 


An  approximately  $16,000,000  or- 
der for  National  Defense,  the  largest 
single  contract  for  merchant-marine 
ship  equipment  ever  placed  with  one 
manufacturer,  has  been  received  by 
the  General  Electric  Company  from 
Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Ec[uipment  to  be  supplied  under  the 
huge  order  includes  main  propulsion 
and  auxiliary  power-generating  units, 
along  with  complete  control  and  pro- 
tective devices  for  45  turbine-electric 
oil  tankers  to  be  laid  down  at  the  ship- 
builder's Chester,  Pa.,  yard  under  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  program. 

At  least  six  of  General  Electric's 
plants  will  participate  in  filling  the  or- 
der, with  the  major  portion  of  the 
equipment  being  manufactured  at 
Lynn  (Mass.),  Schenectady  and  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  company's  Lynn  works  will 
produce  the  propulsion  and  auxiliary 
turbine-generator  sets  and  auxiliary 
motors;  Schenectady  will  provide  the 
main  motors  and  propulsion  control; 


and  switchboards  for  the  vessels  will 
come  from  Philadelphia.  In  addition, 
the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  works  will  con- 
tribute power  transformers;  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.),  generators,  and  Bloom- 
field  (N.  J.),  control  equipment. 

The  45  oil  tankers,  which  will  each 
cost  approximately  $2,700,000  to 
build,  are  expected  to  be  completed  in 
two  years.  The  keel  of  the  first  vessel 
was  laid  last  month  with  completion 
scheduled  for  nine  months  later.  The 
vessels  will  be  of  the  single-screw 
type,  each  developing  a  maximum  of 
6600  horsepower  at  the  shaft.  In  terms 
of  kilowatts,  the  combined  capacity  of 
the  propulsion  and  auxiliary  turbine- 
generators  for  the  45  ships  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  power-generating  station 
large  enough  to  supply  all  the  elec- 
tricity normally  used  by  almost  900,- 
000  homes.  The  main  propulsion  equip- 
ment represents  a  combined  capacity 
of  243,000  kilowatts,  and  the  auxiliary 
equipment  another  47,000  kilowatts. 


Propulsion  Equipment 

For  Three  More  Electric  Tankers 


Propulsion  equipment  for  three  more 
sister  ships  to  the  S.  S.  W.  C.  Yeager, 
launched  by  the  .Atlantic  Refining 
Company  at  Chester,  Pa.,  on  July  7  is 
being  manufactured  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  The  W.  C.  Yeager 
is  the  sixth  in  the  fleet  of  all-welded, 
turbine  electrically  propelled  vessels. 

The  propulsion  equipment  consists 
of  a  turbine-generator  which  supplies 
power  for  a  5000-shp,  90-rpm  synchro- 
nous motor.  The  turbine  uses  600  lb, 
900°  E  steam,  the  highest  pressure  and 
temperature  employed  today  for  ma- 
rine propulsion  in  this  country.  Gener- 
ator and  motor  are  connected  through 
conventional  control  equipment. 


Cargo  oil-pumping  equipment  may 
be  operated  either  from  the  main  pro- 
pulsion generator  or  from  two  430-kw 
generators  which  also  provide  power 
for  auxiliaries  in  lighting. 

The  nine  vessels,  all  G-E  equipped, 
will  be  duplicates  in  all  essentials. 
They  measure  520  by  70  by  40  feet 
and  have  a  dead  weight  of  about 
18,000  tons.  Displacement  is  23,898 
tons.  Each  ship  will  carry  154,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  at  a  speed  of  better 
than  13.25  knots. 

The  five  vessels  already  commis- 
sioned are  the  E.  H.  Blum,  J.  W.  Van 
Dyke,  Robert  H.  Colley,  E.  J.  Henry, 
and  Robert  C.  Tuttle. 


Your  Problems  Answered 

by  "The  Chief" 

(Continued  from  page  64) 

electricity  are  also  the  best  conductors 
of  heat. 

Some  Interesting  Conductivities 

Conductivity 
Material  Constant  K 

Mctdh 

Aluminum     1475 

Brass 770 

Copper    2680 

Gold    2070 

Cast  Iron   350 

Steel    310 

Mercury   58 

Nickel  ". 408 

Silver    2850 

Liquids 

Water    4.5 

Lub.  oil 1.16 

Gases 

Air    16 

Carbon  dioxide    .097 

Hydrogen   1.13 

Steam    .16 

Solids 

Ice 15.0 

Carbon  soot 35.0 

Chalk    5.8 

Cotton    .5 

Glass 6.0 

Mica   4.0 

Rubber   1.2 

Wool  .25 


Engineers'  Licenses  for  June 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Name  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

W.   B.   Bellamy,  Chief SS,  any  GT  KG 

G.  De  Raad,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

F.  S.  Erickson,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  F.  Murray,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  A.  Rutz,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  L.  Welch,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

S.  K.  Allison,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

G.  W.  L.  Thomas,  1st  Asst..SS,  any  GT  RG 
T.  J.  Tiernan,  Jr.,  1st  Asst..   SS,  any  GT  RG 

D.  C.  Wigle,  1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

D.  W.  Williams,  1st  Asst..   SS,  any  GT  RG 

G.  v.  Pattridge,  2nd  Asst..   SS,  any  GT  O 

N.  Reese,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

VX'.  H.  Fdmundson,  2nd   Asst.SS,  any  GT  RG 

K.  E.  Schmehl,  2nd  Asst..  ..SS,  any  GT  RG 

F.  Harvey,   3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

v.  E.  Hayes,  3d  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

J.  J.  Holland,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

C.   E.   Taylor,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

JUNEAU 

C  V.  Thompson,  2nd  Asst..SS,  any  GT  O 
SAN  PEDRO 

G.  Lindsay,   1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

C.  B.  Hallet,  2nd  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

J.  E.  Higman,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

D.  J.  Richards,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations :    SS   is   steamship ;   MS   is  motor- 
ship;  CiT  is  gross  tonnage;  O  is  original  license; 

RG  is  raise  of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for 
ocean  service. 
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SHIPS  in  THe  (TiflKinG 


LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


% 


WO- 


Expansion  of  the  merchant  ship- 
building program  in  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  566 
additional  ships  of  more  than  5,500,- 
000  deadweight  tons,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,246,650,000,  is  authorized 
in  legislation  requested  from  Congress 
July  II  by  President  Roosevelt,  in 
a  communication  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Details  of  this  additional  construc- 
tion program  were  announced  by  the 
Maritime  Commission,  which  has  de- 
veloped plans  to  the  point  where  actual 
construction  of  facilities  to  build  these 
ships  could  begin  early  this  month. 

All  of  the  ships  in  this  expansion  are 
scheduled  to  be  completed  and  in  serv- 
ice by  the  end  of  1943.  The  new  pro- 
gram, combined  with  vessels  already 
contracted  for  by  the  Commission,  and 
those  being  built  for  other  account, 
contemplates  delivery  into  service  of 
nearly  14,000,000  deadweight  tons  of 
merchant  ships  from  United  States 
shipyards,  by  that  time.  Vessels  al- 
ready under  order  by  the  Commission 
and  others  total  approximately  8,160,- 
000  deadweight  tons. 

The  entire  combined  Maritime  Com- 
mission program  contemplates  future 
construction  of  approximately  1200 
vessels,  of  whi^h  730  are  of  the  emer- 
gency cargo  ty  1;nown  as  the  EC-2. 
In  addition  ne,  :  00  ships  already 
have  been  buili  r  the  Commis- 


SlUpAfo^di  14^  19^3. 

sion's  long-range  program  begun  in 
1938. 

The  ships  to  be  constructed  under 
this  supplemental  appropriation  con- 
sist of  418  of  the  EC-2  type,  totaling 
4,389,000  deadweight  tons;  24  C-3 
cargo  ships  of  standard  Maritime  Com- 
mission design;  42  C-2  cargo  vessels; 
18  C-1  cargo  vessels;  39  of  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  C-2  type,  which  it  is  planned 
to  construct  in  yards  on  the  Great 
Lakes;  and  25  ocean-going  tugs  of  150 
to  200  gross  tons. 

Additional  facilities  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  566  ships,  the  Com- 
mission announced,  will  be  provided 
by  building  the  contemplated  ship- 
ways  in  already  existing  yards  and  re- 
conditioned yards. 

This  new  program,  and  that  already 
under  way,  will  bring  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  ship  construction  under 
the  national  emergency  to  approxi- 
mately $3,110,000,000.  This  total, 
however,  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion any  appropriation  asked  or  made 
for  the  requisition,  purchase  and  repair 
of  existing  ships,  either  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Defense  emergency,  or  aid-to- 
the-democracies  program,  for  which 
an  authorization  for  $350,000,000  is 
made  in  the  legislation  asked. 

Merchant  ship  production  in  the 
country,  under  the  enlarged  program, 
is  estimated  by  the  Commission  as 
follows: 


In  the  last  half  of  1941.  623,206 
deadweight  tons,  made  up  of  444,206 
tons  under  Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract, 158,800  under  private  contract, 
and  20,200  under  direct  contract  by 
the  British  Government. 

In  1942,  when  the  peak  of  construc- 
tion will  be  reached,  the  estimated  pro- 
duction is  6,642,649  deadweight  tons; 
of  this  5.593,249  is  tonnage  under 
Maritime  Commission  contract,  463,- 
600  under  private  contract,  and  585,- 
800  under  direct  British  contract. 

For  the  year  1943,  the  estimated 
production  is  6,552,871  deadweight 
tons,  of  which  6,366,671  tons  is  for 
Maritime  Commission  contract,  and 
186,200  is  for  private  account. 

These  estimates  indicate  that  pro- 
duction in  1942  and  1943  will  reach  an 
average  of  approximately  two  ships  a 
day. 

In  connection  with  this  expanded 
program,  the  Maritime  Commission 
announced  that  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  speed  up  the  training  of  work- 
ers to  obtain  an  adequate  number  of 
skilled  shipyard  employees,  as  the 
peak  of  the  construction  program  is 
reached. 

Bethlehem  Launches  Tanker 
at  Sparrows  Point  Yard 

At  11 : 1 5  a.m.  July  1 ,  the  S.  S.  Caddo, 
latest  addition  to  the  fleet  of  Socony- 
\'acuum  Oil  Company,  slid  down  the 
ways  at  the  Sparrows  Point,  ]Md..  yard 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  ]\Irs. 
Arthur  T.  Roberts,  of  Bronxville,  New 
York,  whose  husband  is  treasurer  and 
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This  statistical  graph  shotvs  a  vivid  picture  of  the  lery  rapid  rise  in  value  of 
American  Shipbuilding  contracts  up  to  June  I.  The  rise  during  June  and  July 
continued  on  the  same  line  due  to  the  emergency  request  for  5  66  more  ships.  The 
graph  tvas  made  by  Merrill  Lynch  of  E.  A.  Pierce  and  Cassat  and  is  reproduced 
from  the  S.  F.  Chronicle 


STEEL  CASTING  COMPANY 


Manufactured  of 
Carbon  fAoly  Steel; 
with  tensile  strength 
of  9  0,000  »fas.  per 
square  inch.  Tested 
to  3  times  the  stoted 
working  pressure- 
metal  thickness  from 
'A  "  to  Vz '  over  spe- 
cifications —  made  to 
meet  A.  P.  I.,  Marine, 
Steam,  and 
various  other     ^"^"^ 


standards.  A.S.A. 
Standards  B1  6E-- 
1 939.  Steel  Specifica- 
tion ASTM  A157-C1. 


SOLD  THROUGH 
DEALERS  ONLY- 
SENO  FOR  COM- 
PLETE    STOCK     LIST. 


>NOTE:  STAINLESS  STEEL 
FITTINGS    MADE 
"^'       TO      ORDER. 


2444  SO.  ALAMEDA  STREET  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


a  director  of  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany, was  the  sponsor.  A  sistership, 
the  Corsicana,  was  launched  on  April 
19.  Four  more  tankers  of  the  same  de- 
sign will  be  built  for  Socony-Vacuum 
at  Sparrows  Point. 

Caddo's  keel  was  laid  on  September 
12,  1940.  She  has  a  deadweight  of 
16,000  tons  and  a  tank  capacity  of 
129,000  barrels,  or  5,418,000  gallons 
of  oil.  Her  cargo  space  is  divided  into 
24  compartments,  allowing  many  dif- 
ferent grades  of  oil  to  be  carried  at  one 
time.  Pumping  capacity  is  designed  to 
load  or  unload  the  vessel  in  about  16 
hours. 

Principal  dimensions  are: 


Length  overall     .     .     . 

501'4>4" 

Breadth  molded  .     .     . 

68' 

Depth  molded     .     .     . 

37' 

Draft  loaded  .... 

ig'syy 

The   new  tanker   is  a 

single-screw 

vessel  equipped  with  steam  turbin?s. 
Steam  is  supplied  by  two  oil-fired 
water  tube  boilers. 

Caddo  represents  the  latest  in 
tanker  design.  Extensive  use  of  weld- 
ing and  application  of  the  Bethlehem- 


Frear  system  of  construction  to  longi- 
tudinals and  bulkheads  have  produced 
a  light,  yet  strong  framing  with  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  paying  deadweight 
for  the  given  displacement.  The  vessel 
is  of  the  conventional  tanker  appear- 
ance with  separate  forecastle,  midship 
navigation  bridge,  and  poop,  con- 
nected by  the  usual  cat  walk.  Raked 
stem  and  cruiser  stern  give  the  vessel 
a  pleasing,  shipshape  appearance. 

She  is  built  to  the  highest  class  of 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  un- 
der their  special  survey,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  regulations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navi- 
gation. She  complies  with  the  highest 
requirements  for  carrying  petroleum 
products. 

Excellent  accommodations  are  pro- 
vided for  13  officers  and  a  crew  of  32 
men.  The  men  are  housed  two  in  each 
room,  while  the  officers'  rooms  are  ar- 
ranged for  single  occupancy.  Accom- 
modations also  include  smoking  rooms 
and  mess  rooms  for  officers  and  men, 
hospital,  laundry,  cold  storage  and 
provisions  stowage. 


-rs^K 
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Bids  en 

Tugs  and  "Coasters" 

The  Maritime  C'oiiiniission  oiiencd 
bids  July  15  on  two  ty|>es  oi  harbor 
tugs  and  on  one  type  of  small,  single- 
screw  vessel  known  as  a  "coaster." 
The  bids  are  shown  in  the  table  here- 
with. 

\'ery  interesting  is  the  fact  that  five 
out  of  six  Pacific  Coast  yards  bidding 
on  these  jobs  were  lower  than  the  .At- 
lantic Coast  and  Creat  Lakes  bids. 

The  "coaster"  will  be  a  small  freight 
ship  of  about  2800  tons  deadweight 
with  a  speed  of  approximately  IO3/2 
knots.  It  will  be  258  feet  9  inches  over- 
all, beam  of  42  feet  1  inch,  and  draft  of 
17  feet  11  inches.  It  will  be  coal-burn- 
ing with  reciprocating  steam  engines 
and  single-screw  propulsion.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  "coaster"  will  permit 
it  to  pass  through  the  Welland  Canal. 

One  type  of  harbor  tug  will  be  pow- 
ered by  coal-burning  compound  steam 
reciprocating  engines  and  will  have 
approximately  1000  horsepow-er.  With 
an  overall  length  of  109  feet  and  beam 
of  27  feet,  it  will  have  a  single  screw. 

The  other  harbor  tug  design  pro- 
vides for  diesel-electric  propulsion 
with  one  or  two  generators  driving 
through  a  single  screw.  It  will  have  an 
overall  length  of  105  feet  and  a  beam 
of  25  feet.  This  design  will  vary  from 
the  customary  tug  design  used  in  this 
country  in  that  its  towing  bitts  and 
towing  machine  will  be  located  closer 
to  midship  than  is  the  customary  com- 
mercial practice.  It  is  felt  this  will  give 
increased  maneuverability  while  han- 
dling a  tow. 

Emergency 
Shipbuilding  Status 

VWa  of  nine  new  shipyards  are  now 
in  productive  operation  with  the  lay- 
ing of  two  more  keels  in  the  ^Maritime 
Commission's  emergency  ship  pro- 
gram, laid  Friday,  July  18,  at  the 
Houston  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Houston.  Texas,  it  was  announced  by 
the  Commission  July  21.  The  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oregon, 
also  laid  two  keels  on  July  18  and  one 
on  July  19.  This  makes  a  total  of  25 
keels  laid  i<<r  the  312  EC-2  type  ships 
now  under  construction. 

Out  of  79  bi'rnvays  being  constructed 
at  the  nine  rent  yards,  35  have 

been  complete  'late.  The  four  yards 
which  have  not      ^d  any  keels  will  do' 


Single-Screw  Cargo  Vessels 


Bidder 

Savannah  Shipyards,  Inc 

Savannah,  Georgia 

\'ard  at  Savannah,  Georgia 

Brunswick  Marine  Construction  Corp.. 
Brunswick,  Georgia 
\'ard  at  Brunswick,  Georgia 


Lake  Superior  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Superior.  Wisconsin 
Yard  at  Superior,  Wisconsin 


.V().  0/ 

Fixrd  Price 

Adjusted  Price 

Ships 

per  Ship 

per  Ship 

9 

$1,413,726 

$1,263,726 

Albina  Engine  and  Machine  Works,  Inc..  .     9 
Portland,  Oregon 
Yard  at  Portland,  Oregon 

Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Inc 4 

Napa,  California 

Yard  on  Napa  River  south  of  Napa,  California 


Ignited  Engineering  Company,  Ltd. 
San  Francisco,  California 
Yard  at  Alameda,  California 


Bidder  Propulsion 

Sullivan  Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Corp.. Steam 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
Yard  at  foot  of  23rd  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Diesel 


Birchfield  Boiler,  Inc..  .  . 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Yard  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 


.Diesel 


.Vo.  of 
Ships 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 


1,636.000 
1,008,500 
1.596,000 
1,589,750 


1,385,500 


1,324,616 


1,490,646 
1,479,951 
1,470,613 

1,459,433 
1,450,929 
1,443,348 


Single-Screw  Tug  Boats 


Fixed  Price 
per  Ship 
$444,750 
425,000 
410.000 
493,000 
460.000 
451.000 

390.000 


Southwest  Welding  and  Mfg.  Co Diesel         6  527.047 

Alhambra.  California 

Yard  at  Alhambra.  California 

(This  firm  also  submitted  two  alternate  bids  as  follows) : 

Diesel 

(Singl( 

Diesel 

(Direct  drive) 


1,576.000 
1,548.500 
1,536,000 
1,529,750 

1,546,000 
1,526.000 
1,516,000 
1,506.000 
1,496.000 
1,486,000 
1,476,000 
1,466,000 
1,456,000 

1,185,500 


1,204,196 


1.298.215 
1.291,915 
1,283,795 
1,274,073 
1,266,765 
1,259,086 


Adjusted  Price 
per  Skip 
$420,000 
399,000 
385,000 
468,000 
435,000 
426,000 


492.047 


Steel  Construction  Co 

Portland.  Oregon 

Yard  at  Portland,  Oregon 


.Steam 


6 

518.799 

484,799 

?ine 

electric  drive) 

6 

469,700 

440,700 

ive) 

1 

414.000 

387.000 

2 

406.000 

382.000 

3 

398.000 

375.000 

4 

393.000 

371.000 

5 

390.000 

368,000 

6 

387,000 

364,000 
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SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and  PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 

Telephone  SUtter  0221 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Dry  Docks 
3,000  tons  and  5,000  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  ALameda  8585 


GENERAL  ENGII^EERINO 
and  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


so  between  now  and  September  1.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  entire  program  is 
about  sixty  days  ahead  of  schedule, 
and  with  the  recent  request  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Roosevelt  for  the 
authorization  to  build  566  more  mer- 
chant ships,  the  entire  program  will  be 
accelerated. 

To  date,  the  following  shipyards 
have  laid  keels:  Bethlehem-Fairfield 
Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Aid.,  6 
keels;  California  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  6  keels;  Houston 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Houston,  Texas, 
2  keels:  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  3  keels;  and 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland. 
Ore.,  8  keels. 

Progress  on 
Tanker  Program 

The  keel  of  the  lirst  of  the  72 
tankers  that  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion is  building  at  the  Sun  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Drydock  Co.  plant  at  Chester. 
Pennsylvania,  was  laid  July  15,  exactly 
seven  weeks  after  contracts  for  the 
S  194.400.000  order  were  signed. 


Laid  on  the  tirst  of  the  12  additional 
building  ways  that  the  Sun  yard  found 
necessary  to  install  to  handle  this 
largest  single  order  yet  placed  with  a 
shipyard  by  the  Commission,  Hull  No. 
316.  as  it  is  known  on  the  Commission 


records,  is  scheduled  to  be  launched  on 
December  31,  1941  and  delivered  on 
February  28,  1942. 

All  72  tankers,  which  aggregate 
774,000  gross  tons  and  which  have  a 
combined  load  capacity  of  9,936,000 


Vessels  Under  Construction  and/or  Under  Contract  in  United  States  Yards 
to  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  Classification,  and  Other  Vessels  over 
1.000  Gross  Tons,  as  o(  the  first  of  each  month. 


jLl 


Jan.  Jan.  Jan.     J         F       .\1       A       .Vl        J        J         A       S       O      N        D       J        F      M       A       M      J        J 
193719381939      1940  1941 

Number  and  gross  tonnage  in  American  yards 

/  Hitllctin  American  Bureau  o!  HhipbiiUding) 


AUGUST 


1  941 
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MARINi:   DIHARTMKNT 
AETNA      INSURANCE      CO. 
QUEEN      INSURANCE     CO. 
MARITIME  INSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 
FIDELITY   PHENIX   FIRE  INS.   CO. 

Commercial  Hull  Dcpt. 
AUTOMOBILE        INS.        CO. 


31  A  T  II  i:  n   ^^     &     L  I  V  I  !\  li;  !^  T  o  .\ 

Marine  Underwriters 

200  BUSH  STREET    •  •       •    SAN   FRANCISCO 

Offices  .It:  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle     •      111  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


MCE 
Hull 

1- 
Id 


Builder 

Alabama  DD  &  SB  Co. 
Mobile,   Ala. 


EMERGEKCY  T'fPE  SHIPS 

Dead-  Contriict 

No.  Gross  weight  Propul-  Price 

Ea.        Tonnage         Tonnage  sion     Bid       per  Tihip 


13 


14-  Bethlehem-Fairfield  SY  Inc.  50 

63  Baltimore,  Md. 

301-  Bethlehera-Fairfield  SY  Inc.    12 

312  Baltimore,  Md. 

54-  California  SB  Corp.  31 

94  Los  Angeles,   Calif, 

277-  California  SB  Corp.  24 

300  Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

120-  Delta  SB  Co.,   Inc.  25 

144  New  Orleans,   La, 

95-  Houston  SB  Corp.  25 

119  Houston,  Texas 

265-  Houston  SB  Corp.  12 

275  Houston,  Texas 

145-  North  Carolina  SB  Co.  25 

169  Wilmington,  N  C. 

217-  North  Carolina  SB  Co,  12 

228  Wilmington,  N.C. 

170-  Oregon  SB  Corp,  31 

200  Portland,   Ore. 

229-  Oregon  SB  Corp.  12 

240  Portland,   Ore, 

241-  Richmond  SB  Corp.  24 

264  Richmond,  Calif. 

201-  South  Portland  SB  Corp.  16 

216  So.  Portland,  Me. 


7,500  10,500  SR        C 

Contract  Price  for  Group  - 

7,500  10,500  SR       C 

Contract  Price   for  Group  - 

7,500  10,500         SR       C 

Contract  Price  for  Group  - 

7,.^00  10,500  SR       C 

Contract  Price   for   Group  - 

7,bC0  10,500         SR       C 

Contract  Price   for  Group  - 

7,500  10,500  3R       C 

Contract  Price   for  Group  - 

7,500  10,500  SR       C 

Contract  Price  for   Group  - 

7,500  10,500  SR        C 

Contract  Price  for  Group  - 

7,500  10,500         SR       C 

Contract  Price   for   Group  - 

7,500  10,500  SR       C 

Contract  Price  for   Group  - 


$  1,096,462* 
l4,f;ac,ooo** 

1,281,320* 
64,066,000** 

1,068,333* 
12,820,000** 

1,077,74?* 
33,410,000** 

1,077,667* 
25,840,000** 

1,070,000* 
26,750,000** 

1,070,000* 
26,750,000** 

1,068,333* 
12,020,000** 

1,070,000* 
26,750,000** 

1,068,333* 
12,820,000** 


7,500            10,500          SR        C  1,077,742* 

Contract  Price  for  Group  -  33,410,000** 

7,500            10,500          SR       C  1,068,333* 

Contract  Pi-ice  for  Group  -  12,820,000** 

7,500            10,500         SR       C  1,066,333* 

Contract  Price  for  Group  -  25,640,000** 

7,500            10,500          SR       C  1,078,750* 

Contract  Price  for  Group  -  17,260,000** 


Grand  Total  Emorgency     312       2,340,000     3,276,000 
Grand  Total- Standard       393       3,166,459     4,573,657 


GR/ilD  TOTAL  of 
MC  Contracts 
to  7/15/41 


705   5,506,459  7,849,657 


$345,436,000* 

948,925,468 

(51,294,361,468 


I^otes:     *  This  includes  a  base  foe  of  $110,000  for  each  vessel  completed,   delivered 
and  accepted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  contract.     Builder 
will  be  paid  a  bonus  of  S^OO  for  each   day  ahead  of  contract  date   the 
ship  may  be   delivered,  or  penalized  $^^00  for  each  day  behind  contract 
date  of  delivery. 

^'-"-  This  figure  includes  the  $110,000  base   fee  per  ship. 

The  totals  for  gross  and  deadweight  tons  do  not  include  the  2  marine 
transports  being  built  for  the  Navy. 

The  total  contract  prices  are  exclusive  of  contracts  for  Hulls  Kos. 
306-315,  199-222,   and  388-393  Standard  Tirp^s.      (See  notes  pages  i  and  5) 


::r  _ 


Steam-Reciprocating 


S.-  ■  ;s  of  the  E.mer^ncy  type   that  vdll  be  re.Tictered  under  the  American 
fJ        •■fill  be  knovai  as  the   "Liberty  Fleet". 

(Th  'bulation  has  no  reference  to   the   566  additional  merchant  ships 

requ  i  from  the  Congress  by  President  Roosevelt  on  July  11,   19^1.) 
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barrels,  will  be  in  service  by  the  end 
of  1943.  At  least  25  will  be  delivered  in 
1942. 

The  second  tanker  keel  will  be  laid 
at  Chester,  the  middle  of  .September, 
on  the  second  new  building  way.  Other 
keel  layings  on  new  ways  will  follow 
shortly  after  at  regular  intervals.  Sun 
officials  stated. 

Each  tanker  at  Chester  is  of  10,750 
gross  tons  and  has  a  capacity  of  138,- 
000  barrels.  The  contracts  call  for  a 
vessel  with  a  length  of  503  feet,  a  beam 
of  69  feet,  and  a  depth  of  39  feet,  three 
inches.  Its  engines  will  generate  6000 
horsepower  giving  the  hull  a  speed  of 
14>4  knots. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  has 
under  construction  in  the  longe-range 
program  1 1  other  tankers  on  previous 
contracts.  Six  are  being  constructed  by 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  Shipbuilding 
Division,  Sparrows  Point,  Maryland, 
at  a  cost  of  $16,122,000.  Two  will  be 
delivered  in  August  and  October  of 
this  year,  the  remainder  in  1942. 

The  remaining  five  are  under  con- 
struction at  the  Sun  plant  at  Chester. 
They  will  cost  $13,101,500.  The  first 
one  will  be  delivered  in  December. 
1941,  the  others  in  1942. 

Summing  up.theCommission's  com- 
plete tanker  construction  program  to 
date  consists  of  83  tankers  of  894,000 
gross  tons  and  a  capacity  of  11,399,- 
000  barrels. 

Bethlehem 
Delivers  Two 

The  SS  Robin  Sherwood,  a  C-2 
cargo  vessel  of  10,000  deadweight  tons 
(  7 1 00  gross  tons)  was  delivered  to  the 
Seas  Shipping  Co.,  Inc..  of  New  York 
City,  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
Sparrows  Point,  Maryland,  vard  on 
July  16. 

The  SS  .Alcoa  Pilgrim,  a  C-1  cargo 
vessel  of  9398  deadweight  tons  (6762 
gro.ss  tons)  was  delivered  to  the  .\lcoa 
Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co..  San 
Francisco,  California,  yard  on  July  17. 
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QaaM  ^njcJU  Meet 

A  general  planning  committee  was 
selected  in  July  for  a  Pacific  Coast 
trade  conference,  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  September  15  and  16,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Foreign  Trade  As- 
sociation of  the  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Richard 
S.  Turner,  oil  and  tanker  broker,  in- 
cludes: M.  A.  Cremer,  manager.  Ma- 
rine Exchange;  Commander  K.  H. 
Donovan,  Moore-McMormack  Lines, 
Inc.;  E.  S.  Graham,  A.  Levy  &  J.  Zent- 
ner  Co.;  W.  L.  Guthrie,  Bank  of 
America;  P.  A.  Kinnoch,  American 
Trust  Company;  E.  Leuenberger, 
Wells  Fargo  Bank  and  Union  Trust 
Co.;  Ira  S.  Lillick,  Lillick,  Geary,  Ol- 
son &  Charles;  Joseph  F.  Marias, 
president,  Board  of  State  Harbor 
Commissioners;  E.  J.  Macfarlan, 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California; 
L.  I.  McKim,  General  Steamship  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.;  Howard  N.  Middleton, 
secretary,  Pacific  Westbound  Confer- 
ence; Arthur  B.  Poole,  American 
President  Lines;  Richard  D.  Quinlan, 
Jr.,  Parrott  &  Co. ;  A.  S.  Rupley,  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.;  Harry  S.  Scott,  General 
Steamship  Corporation,  Ltd.,  and  Vic- 
tor B.  Smith,  Sperry  Flour  Co. 

This  meeting  is  considered  by  its 
sponsors  to  be  extremely  important  at 
this  time  due  to  the  continual  tighten- 
ing of  export  and  import  restrictions. 

SeA^ice.  /tiaa^ 

Alfred  A.  Fiore  of  the  Moore-Mc- 
Cormack  passenger  liner  Brazil  has 
been  presented  with  a  service  ribbon 
pin  as  the  outstanding  deck  cadet  of 


Lt.  Comm.  Francis  Rawle  Shoemaker,   U.  S.  N.  R.,  newly 

chosen  member  of  State  Board  of  Pilot  Commissioners 

(Story  on  page  71) 


the  Moore-McCormack  Lines  fleet 
during  1940.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Commander  Robert  C.  Lee, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  com- 
pany, at  its  5  Broadway  offices,  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Fiore  was  also  awarded  a  service 
ribbon  pin  recently  by  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  for  his 
high  scholastic  standing.  On  July  14  he 
will  report  to  the  Commission's  cadet 
school  at  Fort  Schuyler  for  a  course  in 
naval  science  and  is  then  scheduled  to 
spend  a  year  ashore  in  its  training 
course. 

After  working  forty- four  years  on 


California  Street  in  San  Francisco,  W. 
T.  Hunter  goes  into  retirement  as  of 
July  1,  1941. 

During  that  time  he  worked  for  the 
Erie  Railway,  C.  &  N.  W.  Railway, 
Luckenbach  Line  as  freight  agent  fof 
the  intercoastal  service,  the  Panama 
Pacific  Line  and  Interocean  Steamship 
Corporation.  He  joined  the  latter  or- 
ganization on  July  1,  1930  as  general 
freight  agent  covering  European  ser- 
vice. When  he  leaves  them  just  11 
years  later,  he  will  receive  a  pension 
from  the  firm  according  to  Erik  Krag, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Inter- 
ocean Steamship  Corporation. 


AUGUST 


1941 
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0^  tUe  l^*utea  StcUei 


Scat  ^n<i>nci4co. 


Charles  L.  Wheeler 

President 

John  E.  Gushing 
first  Vice-President 

Arthur  B.  Poole 

Second  Vice-President 

Hugh  Gallagher 

Third  Vice-President 

Eugene  F.  Hoffman 

Secretary-Treasurer 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Frazer  A.  Bailey 

Capt.  Henry  Blackstone 

John  E.  Gushing 

Fred  L.  Doelker 

Hugh  Gallagher 

A.  S.  Gunn 

Edward  H.  Harms 

George  Jordan 

Roger  D.  Lapham 

Marshall  Levis 

Ira  S.  Lillick 

Capt.  Lewis  Mesherry 

Joseph  A.  Moore 

Arthur  B.  Poole 

Charles  L.  Wheeler 


Good  news  about  the  special  Pro- 
peller Club  land-cruise  train  comes 
from  out  of  National  Headquarters. 
This  official  "caravan"  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  Eastern  visitors  to  leave  their 
offices  as  late  as  Friday  afternoon  .  .  . 
delegates  from  the  mid-West  on  Satur- 
day .  .  .  and  arrive  the  following  Mon- 
day evening  in  plenty  of  time  for  the 
first  gun,  which  will  be  sounded  on 
Tuesday  morning. 

The  American  Express  Travel  Serv- 
ice is  handling  the  land-cruise,  and  ar- 
rangements V  ^1  be  made  for  brief 
stops  en  route. 


TO  ALL  PROPELLER  CLUB  MEMBERS: 

Plans  are  now  being  completed  for  the  great  American  Merchant  Marine 
Conference  and  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  October  21-24,  1941. 

From  all  indications,  this  will  be  the  largest — and  in  view  of  the  present 
conditions,  the  most  important — gathering  of  men  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  to  be  held  in  many  years.  History 
repeats  .  .  .  and  again  the  value  of  .American  ships  for  commerce  and  national 
defense  is  again  being  brought  forcibly  to  the  consciousness  of  the  public. 
We  are  building  a  new  American  Merchant  Marine,  not  only  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  present,  but  to  provide  adequate  shipping  facilities  for  the 
future. 

We  urge  all  members  of  the  Propeller  Club  to  plan  to  be  in  San  Francisco 
and  to  lend  their  support  in  our  long  range  program  furthering  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  for  our  economic  and  national  defense. 

Yours  for  .American  Shipping 

T.  A.  Scott,  President 
The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 

J.  L.  LucKENBACH,  Chairman 
American  Merchant  Marine  Conference 


F'rinstance: 
First  stop  at   1 
Western  style  barbe 
at  Cheyenne  for  a 


me.  Iowa,   for  a 

"  dinner . . . then 

' lining  chuck- 


wagon  luncheon  and  show  .  .  .  next  at 
Reno,  "the  biggest,  etc.,"  for  a  sight- 
seeing trip  and  luncheon  at  the  River- 
side Hotel. 

Through  Pullman  car  parties  .  .  . 
from  Coast  to  Coast,  with  some- 
thing doing  every  minute  —  and 
■we'd  like  to  be  aboard! 

OFFICES  FOR  THE  WORKERS! 

Chairman  Edward  H.  Harms  tells 
us  that  official  business  headquar- 
ters w^ill  be  ready  for  action  on 
August  first. 

The  offices  w^ill  be  maintained  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel,  and  committee 
chairmen  will  find  all  facilities  for 
their  convention  assignments. 

Over  one  thousand  delegates,  visi- 
tors and  spouses  are  expected,  and 
about  six  hundred  of  them  are  due  to 
arrive  in  one  fell  swoop  on  that  special 
land-cruise  we  were  just  talking  about. 
That's  where  Joe  Marias'  committee 
will  function  long  and  efficiently.  We 
hear  plans  are  in  the  air  for  a  reception 
at  the  good  old  Ferry  Building  I 

The  Fairmont,  as  you  know,  will 


be  the  setting  of  the  five-day  meet. 
More  than  one  hundred  exhibits  of 
marine  manufacturers'  products 
w^ill  be  on  display. 

To  our  Eastern  friends — a  word  or 
two  on  that  important  subject: 

"What  to  Wear  in  San  Francisco." 

To  begin  with,  dress  is  more  or  less 
optional.  You  can  be  pretty  safe  in 
figuring  the  weather  out  here  in  the 
Bay  district  around  convention  time 
will  be  like  Spring  back  your  way. 

No  special  clothing  is  required  in 
California  at  any  time  of  year — unless 
you  intend  to  go  into  the  high  Sierra 
for  snow  sports. 

Best  rule  to  follow^  is  to  bring 
w^hatever  you  like  to  w^ear  at  home 
in  Spring.  Sports  clothes  are  w^orn 
w^idely  in  California  at  all  times. 
And  while  you  may  wish  to  dress 
formally  on  some  evenings,  you  w^ill 
find  night  life  here  delightfully  in- 
formal. 

However,  be  sure  that  your  ward- 
robe contains  a  light  topcoat  or  sum- 
mer fur,  for  San  Francisco's  cool  night 
temperatures  call  for  these  in  every 
month. 
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FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

HOTEL  FAIRMONT,  SAN  FRANCISCO— OCTOBER  21-24 


Monday,  October  20 

10:00  a.m.     Registration  for  members,  Port  of  San  Fran- 

to  cisco,  and  other  West  Coast  Ports. 

11:00  p.m. 


8:00  a.m. 

to 
8:00  p.m. 

10:00  a.m. 


10:30  a.m. 
10:30  a.m. 


12:30  p.m. 
5:30  p.m. 

7:30p.m. 

9:15  p.m. 

10:00  p.m. 


Tuesday,  October  2 1 

Registration 


Meetings  of  National  Committees 
Credentials  Committee 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  Committee 
Overseas  Propeller  Clubs  Committee 
Public  Education  Committee 
Nomination  Committee 
Resolutions  Committee 
Student  Ports  Committee 

National  Board  of  Governors  Meeting 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Organi- 
zation for  the  American  Merchant  Marine, 
Inc.  in  conjunction  with 
The  Ladies'  Committee  of  the  Propeller  Club, 
Port  of  San  Francisco — Fairmont  Hotel 

Annual  Propeller  Club  Golf  Tournament 

— The  Olympic  Club  at  Lakeside 

Cocktail  Party  tendered  to  delegates  and  visi- 
tors by  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— St.  Francis  Yacht  Club 

Buffet  Supper  tendered  by  the  Propeller  Club, 
Port  of  San  Francisco — Fairmont  Hotel 

Aquatic  Entertainment 

— Terrace  Plunge,  Fairmont  Hotel 

Informal  Reception,  Dance  and  Get-together 
Party — Fairmont  Hotel 


5:30  p.m.  Cocktail  Party,  followed  by  President's  Din- 
ner tendered  by  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of 
San  Francisco 

— Claremont  Country  Club,  Oakland 

9:00  p.m.  President's  Reception  and  Dance  tendered  by 
the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  San  Francisco 

— Claremont  County  Club,  Oakland 

Thursday,  October  23 

8:00  a.m. 

to  Registration 

6:00  p.m. 

9:30  a.m.  First  Session,  American  Merchant  Marine 
Conference — Gold  Ball  Room 

12:00  Noon  Luncheon  tendered  by  the  Propeller  Club, 
Port  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Conference  Com- 
mittee and  National  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 

—Top  of  the  Mark 

12:00  Noon  Luncheon  tendered  to  visiting  ladies  by  the 
Ladies'  Committee  at  the  Cliff  House,  fol- 
lowed by  sightseeing  auto  tour  of  San  Fran- 
cisco 

2:00  p.m.  Second  Session,  American  Merchant  Marine 
Conference — Gold  Ball  Room 

6:30p.m.  Reception  in  honor  of  Distinguished  Guests 
and  Conference  Speakers 

7:00  p.m.  Fifteenth  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States  in  conjunction  with 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  Conference 
Committee  and  the  Women's  Organization  for 
the  x'\merican  Merchant  Marine 

— Terrace  Ball  Room,  Fairmont  Hotel 
10:00  p.m.     Grand  Ball 


Wednesday,  October  22 

8:00  a.m. 

to  Registration 

6:00  p.m. 

10:00  a.m. — Opening  Session,  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States — Gold  Ball  Room 

10:00  a.m.  Shopping  Tour  of  Chinatown  followed  by 
Luncheon  in  Chinatown  tendered  to  visiting 
ladies  by  the  Ladies'  Committee 


Friday,  October  24 

8:00  a.m. 

to  Registration 

1:00  p.m. 

9:00a.m.     Second  Session,  Propeller  Club  of  the  Ignited 
States — Gold  Ball  Room 

1 1 :  00  a.m.     National  Board  of  Governors'  Meeting 

1:00  p.m. 

to  Harbor  Sightseeing  Trip  and  Buffet  Luncheon 

4:00  p.m. 


AUGUST    .     1941 
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AT  THE  COUNTRY  CLUB 

The  President's  Reception  and  1  )ance 
tendered  by  the  Propeller  Club.  Port 
of  San  Francisco,  to  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Conference  Com- 
mittee, to  the  members  of  the  Women's 
Organizations,  and  the  delegates,  mem- 
bers and  ladies  of  The  Propeller  Club 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  held  at  the 
Claremont  Country  Club  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  October  22nd. 

The  Committee  expressly  desires 
that  all  visiting  members  and  their 
ladies  attend,  in  order  to  allow  them 
the  opportunity  of  extending  a  genuine 
welcome. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  GOLF 

The  Annual  Oolf  Tournament  of 
The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States  will  be  played  on  the  splendid 
course  of  the  Olympic  Club  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  October  21st.  Players 
will  compete  for  the  National  Propeller 
Club  Trophy,  to  be  retained  by  the 
successful  contestant  until  the  1942 
Convention,  as  well  as  for  many  at- 
tractive prizes  to  be  provided  by  the 
Golf  Committee  of  the  Propeller  Club, 
Port  of  San  Francisco.  The  member 
turning  the  lowest  net  score  will  be 
awarded  the  National  Trophy.  Adjust- 
ments of  handicaps  will  be  made,  if 
necessary,  after  players  have  com- 
pleted the  first  nine  holes. 

Transportation  between  the  Hotel 
Fairmont  and  the  Olympic  Club  will 
be  provided.  Luncheon  will  be  served 
all  golfers  at  the  club  preceding  the 
tournament. 

All  members  desiring  to  enter  the 
tournament,  or  who  desire  to  play  golf 
at  any  other  time  while  in  San  Fran- 
cisco should  register  with  the  Golf 
Committee,  Joseph  S..  Lunny,  chair- 
man. 

TOP  OF  THE  MARK 

A  luncbfon  will  be  tendered  by  the 
officers  of  e  Propeller  Club,  I'ort  of 
San  Francis  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Mi  hant  Marine  Confer- 
ence, Confereni     "speakers,  and  to  the 


National  Board  of  Governors  of  The 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States  on 
Thursday,  October  23rd,  at  the  "Top 
of  the  Mark," 

IN  THE  TERRACE  BALL  ROOM 

The  .Annual  Banquet  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Convention  of  The  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Propeller 
Club,  Port  of  San  Francisco,  in  con- 
junction with  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Conference  Committee.  The 
banquet  will  be  held  in  the  Terrace 
Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel  Fairmont, 
Thursday,  October  23rd. 

A  large  Banquet  and  Entertainment 
Committee  of  the  Propeller  Club,  Port 
of  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed 
and  the  Committee  assures  that  this 
affair  will  be  the  finest  and  largest  in 
Propeller  Club  history. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
Terrace  Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel  Fair- 
mont will  be  sold  to  capacity.  The  San 
Francisco  Convention  Committee  is 
exceedingly  desirous  that  all  out-of- 
town  members,  their  ladies  and  guests, 
will  be  assured  desirable  locations.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  suggested  that  reser- 
vations be  made  at  an  early  date  for 
the  Banquet,  together  with  check  to 
cover,  and  be  transmitted  direct  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Banquet  Committee, 
Capt.  Lewis  Mesherry,  care  .Army  h 
Navy  Clul),  Hotel  Fairmont. 

FOR  THE  LADIES 

The  Ladies'  Committee  for  the  re- 
ception and  entertainment  of  the  visit- 
ing ladies  is  composed  of  members  of 
the  Women's  Organization  of  the  Pro- 
peller  Club.   Port   of   San    Francisco, 


Joseph  A.  Lunny  of  McCormick  Steamship 
Company,  who  will  lead  the  Propeller  dele- 
gates to  the  beautiful  Lakeside  golf  course 
of  San  Francisco's  Olympic  Club  on 
Tuesday,  October  21st 

with  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Wheeler  as  chair- 
man. 

Included  in  the  entertainment  will 
be  a  luncheon  tendered  in  honor  of  the 
visiting  ladies.  Arrangements  have 
been  provided  for  golf  for  those  desir- 
ing to  play.  Sightseeing  and  shopping 
trips  have  been  arranged. 

Headquarters  of  the  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee will  be  in  the  Hotel  Fairmont, 
where  members  of  the  Committee  will 
be  available  at  all  times.  A  special  sec- 
tion of  the  Registration  Desk  will  be 
devoted  to  the  ladies,  with  attendants 
on  hand  to  furnish  information  con- 
cerning activities.  All  ladies  are  re- 
quested to  register  and  receive  the  offi- 
cial convention  badge  and  tickets  for 
the  various  social  events. 

SPECIAL  MEETING 

At  10:30  a.m.  Tuesday,  October 
21st  there  will  be  held  in  the  Hotel 
Fairmont  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Wo- 
men's Organization  for  the  .American 
Merchant  Marine,  Inc.,  of  New  \'()rk, 
Mrs.  Benn  Barber,  President,  and  the 
Women's  Organization  of  the  Propel- 
ler Club,  Port  of  San  F"rancisco.  This 
will  be  the  Sixth  .Annual  meeting  of  the 
Women's  Organization  for  the  .Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine.  Inc.  '^ 
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The  Port  Captain  of  the 

American  Mail  Line  says: 

"We  are  extremely  tuell  satisfied  tvith  the 
performance  of  the  Washington  Diesel 
generating  sets  on  the  'Capa  Alava,'  'Cape 
Flattery'  and  'Cape  Fairtveather'." 

All  five  of  the  C-1  type  motor  freighters 
ordered  from  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Ship- 
huilding  Co.  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion for  American  Mail  operation  are 
equipped  with  two  275  K.  W.  Washing- 
ton Diesel  generators.  Two  of  these  boats 
have  already  crossed  the  Pacific,  another 
is  now  on  her  way,  so  that  this  machinery 
has  been  given  the  severest  of  operating 
tests. 


The  performance  of  these  generating  sets  is  just  one 
more  testimonial  to  the  reliability  of 

Washington   Diesels 


Washington  Diesel  Model  6-S-160  275  K.  W.  Generators  on  "Cape  Flattery' 


^^you  can  always  depend  on  a  Was  hi  ny  ton 

WASHINGTON  IRON  WORKS 

ESTABLISHED  1882 
Main  Office  and  Plant:  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


2>^.  Q^cuLf.  an  SlUfiluMclUnCf. 
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body,  the  heart  or  the  hiii.u.s.  The  point 
is.  neither  can  function  without  the 
other.  Thus,  while  we  must  have  bat- 
tleships, cruisers  and  destroyers,  we 
must  also  have  auxiliaries  and  supply 
shijxs  to  service  the  combat  units  of  the 
tleet.  And  neither  of  these  services  of 
combat  and  supply  would  be  worth 
much  without  other  ships,  merchant 
cargo  carriers,  which  must  feed  our 
furnaces  and  smelters  and  factories 
with  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
jjroduced  overseas. 

Were  the  Merchant  Marine  to  be 
seriously  crippled  by  the  taking  of  too 
many  ships  by  the  Army  and  Navy  or 
by  the  lack  of  an  adequate  replacement 
program  as  a  part  of  war  production, 
the  whole  vital  problem  of  producing 
war  equipment  would  be  in  jeopardy. 

What  of  the  years  after  the  armed 
conflict  ceases?  What  will  be  our  na- 
tional maritime  policy?  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  u.=  to  plan  now  to  meet 
certain  inevitable  post-war  problems 
of  our  merchant  shipping.  Other  na- 
tions now  at  war  are  already  at  work 
on  their  respective  problems  in  this 
regard.  Even  Great  Britain,  harassed 
as  she  is  by  a  life  and  death  struggle, 
has  had  a  special  commission  at  work 
for  months  studying  plans  for  restora- 
tion of  her  merchant  shipping  industry. 

A  properly  conceived  world  order  is 
one  in  which  the  interests  of  all  the 
countries  are  on  the  side  of  peace  and 
cooperation;  that  is,  where  all  recog- 
nize the  economic  inter-dependence  of 
the  world  and  the  stake  that  each  coun- 
try has  in  the  well-being  and  prosperity 
of  the  world.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  world  trade  has,  especially 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
World  War  I  and  the  period  between 
that  war  and  World  War  II,  been  car- 
ried on  to  a  large  degree  in  terms  of 
economic  warfare. 

The  period  between  the  two  wars 
was  not  one  of  peace  but  of  armistice. 
Military  hostilities  w-ere  not  engaged 
in,  but  economic  hostilities  were.  Un- 
less the  basic  character  of  economic 


factors  receive  prime  consideration  in 
the  adjustment  after  this  war,  I  fear  we 
will  have  another  armistice  rather  than 
a  peace.  One  need  not  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  the  complete  economic  deter- 
mination of  history  to  say  that  the 
causes  of  wars  are  largely  economic 
and  that  unless  a  basis  for  economic 
peace  can  be  found  and  generally  ac- 
cepted there  will  be  no  peace. 

When  the  world  is  prepared  to  move 
detinitely  toward  economic  disarma- 
ment, then  we  can  talk  about  reliance 
upon  international  delivery  systems, 
but  as  long  as  there  are  factors  of  eco- 
nomic warfare,  each  country  must 
maintain  all  its  armament,  including 
its  Merchant  Marine. 

The  vital  importance,  therefore,  of 
shipbuilding  as  a  war  industry  is  ap- 
parent. It  is  essential  during  war  and 
it  is  essential  in  the  post-war  period  as 
a  protective  device  against  continued 
economic  warfare  by  those  who  may 
have  accepted  a  military  armistice,  but 
not  an  economic  armistice. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  during 
the  period  of  post-war  readjustment,  to 
abandon  our  shipyards  as  we  did  after 
the  close  of  World  W^ar  I.  We  must  re- 
tain a  well-planned  long  range  policy 
on  ship  construction. 

All  of  the  present  emergency  ship- 
building facilities  of  course  would  not 
be  needed  in  peace  time,  but  since  it  is 
not  certain  that  a  peace  will  be  estab- 
lished which  will  immediately  bring 
about  thoroughgoing  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  sufficient  yards,  strate- 
gically placed  along  our  three  coast 
lines,  be  maintained  to  meet  all  require- 
ments of  both  Navy  and  Merchant 
Marine.  We  should  be  in  a  position  at 
all  times  to  carry  a  substantial  portion 
of  our  foreign-borne  commerce,  be- 
cause no  other  country  with  a  mer- 
chant marine  could  be  expected  to  give 
consideration  to  our  trade  if  their  ships 
were  needed  elsewhere  in  their  own 
national  interest.  It  is  of  supreme  im- 
[)ortance  therefore  that  new,  modern 


(Address  before  the  Graduate  School  oj  Business, 
Slan/ord  University,  July  25,  1941.) 


freight  and  passenger  ships  be  con- 
structed even  during  this  period  of  con- 
centration on  war  aims  so  that  we  may 
not  be  helpless  to  take  care  of  our  vital 
interests  in  the  post-war  years. 

W^e  set  a  noble  example  and  invited 
the  world  to  follow  us  in  1934  when  we 
advocated  the  general  reduction  of 
trade  barriers  and  I  feel  that  it  must  be 
our  responsibility  in  the  coming  post- 
war period  to  continue  to  set  such  an 
example.  If  we  were  to  swing  in  the  di- 
rection of  isolationism,  which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  in  the  direction  of 
active  economic  warfare,  there  would 
be  little  hope  for  the  world  to  find  a 
peace  basis.  That  responsibility  is  ours 
and  we  must  not  shirk  it.  The  mainte- 
nance of  our  ^Merchant  Marine  under 
a  construction  subsidy  basis  and  on  an 
operating  differential  basis  is  not  in- 
consistent with  this  view.  We,  I  think, 
must  be  prepared  to  cooperate  in  dis- 
armament, but  no  one  can  expect  us  to 
disarm  commercially  and  economically 
until  there  is  a  general  world  program 
of  disarmament. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  matters 
of  trade,  of  finance,  of  foreign  ex- 
change, price  levels,  of  ^Merchant  Ma- 
rine have  to  be  matters  of  international 
cooperation.  A  major  price  recession  in 
this  country  affects  the  whole  world. 
A  British  policy  with  regard  to  ex- 
change rates  or  bank  discount  rate, 
which  would  have  for  its  purpose  the 
lowering  or  raising  of  the  price  level  in 
that  country,  would  have  important 
repercussions  in  this  country  and  in 
other  countries.  Economic  and  finan- 
cial questions  have  become  so  much  a 
matter  of  Government  regulation  and 
control  that  even  the  lowering  of  trade 
barriers  is  not  enough.  In  fact,  lower- 
ing of  trade  barriers  without  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  these  other  vital 
matters  would  not  effect  the  purpose 
desired. 

This  type  of  cooperation  is  neces- 
.sary  in  the  development  of  the  .Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  and  we  must, 
although  prepared  to  cooperate  fully, 
keep  our  Merchant  Marine  strong  and 
prepared  to  protect  our  interests 
whether  the  international  economic 
conllict  be  great  or  small. 

(Concluded  on  page  96) 
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"MOORE   delivers   MORMACSUN   ....   pictures   and   some   comment   on   latest   C-i    for  Moore- 

McCormack  Lines"  is  the  theme  of  the  attractive  display  appearing  currently  in  the  windows  of 

Moore-McCormack  offices  at  Pine  and  Battery  streets  in  San  Francisco 

We  hail    with   delight   this    reproduction   of  PACIFIC   MARINE   REVIEW'S   July  front   cover  and 

editorial  features! 

Our  photograph,  flashed  at  night,  presents  these  several  pages  from  PMR  with  a  colorful 
South  American  background 

These    well-planned   Moore-McCormack    window   displays   are   always   effective   attention-arresters 

luring  the  traveler  and  shipper 


(Continued  from  page  39) 
continued,  "that  at  one  time  we  could 
only  do  business  with  companies  offer- 
ing free  samples.  Anyone  who  had  five 
or  six  barrels  of  oil  that  they  wanted 
us  to  use  so  that  we  could  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  product  was  manna 
from  heaven.  We  owed  Standard  Oil  so 
much  that  they  were  on  the  point  of 
taking  us  over.  I  think  the  only  thing 
that  stopped  them  was  that  they  didn't 
want  a  white  elephant  on  their  hands." 
Air  mail  was  new  to  Pacific  Coast 
residents,  and  they  were  slow  to  take 
to  the  idea.  Hall  and  the  pilots  them- 
selves on  their  hours  off  would  ha- 
rangue publicly  and  in  private  on  the 
advantages  of  the  air  over  ground 
transportation.  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce were  made  to  promise  to  airmail 
all  their  own  letters  and  to  start  cam- 
paigns among  business  firms  to  do  the 


same  to  support  the  infant  industry. 

"The  help  of  these  Chambers  of 
Commerce  did  a  lot  toward  saving  the 
day  for  Pacific  .\ir  Transport,"  said 
Hall. 

The  airline  soon  discovered  that  it 
had  to  have  additional  passengers,  as 
well  as  mail,  to  make  a  go  of  the  busi- 
ness. x'\n  active  campaign  for  this  new 
type  of  revenue  was  started,  and  more 
care  was  taken  of  their  comfort. 

"Our  best  customer  was  'Strangler' 
Ed  Lewis,  the  wrestler,"  recalled  Hall. 
"A  giant  of  a  man,  he  would  purchase 
two  seats  for  his  huge  frame  after  we 
inaugurated  service  with  the  Boeing 
40-b-4s.  He  had  to  fill  numerous 
wrestling  engagements  and  the  air- 
plane allowed  him  to  make  one-night 
stands  that  would  have  been  impos- 
sible by  train.  I  think  he  was  the  first 


passenger  ever  to  fly  a  million  miles, 
and  to  us  he  was  solid  gold." 

When  Pacific  Air  Transport  was 
first  started  there  were  no  lighted  bea- 
cons, no  two-way  radio,  and  the  barest 
of  local  weather  information.  There 
weren't  even  adequate  flood  lights  on 
the  landing  fields.  Head  lights  from 
old  Ford  cars  were  stuck  on  top  of 
sheds  and  hangars  and  the  pilot  just 
landed  as  best  he  could. 

Railroad  tracks  were  of  almost  as 
much  benefit  to  the  pilots  as  they  were 
to  the  railroad  engineer.  When  lost,  a 
pilot  would  swoop  near  to  the  ground, 
attempt  to  locate  a  pair  of  rails  and 
follow  them  to  some  destination  where 
he  could  locate  himself. 

(Page  112,  please) 
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A  NEW  DIESEL  ENGINE  FERRYBOAT.  ThH 
photograph  shows  the  new  ferryboat  Hudson  being 
launched  at  the  famous  old  Donald  McKay  Ship- 
yards in  East  Boston,  Mass.,  where  the  renowned 
American  Clipper  ships  were  built  nearly 
a  century  ago 


HISTORIC  REPLICA.  This  replica  of  the  Glory 
of  the  Seas  was  made  of  highly  polished  ivood, 
taken  from  the  ways  on  which  that  famous  ship 
was  launched  in  1869.  The  photograph  shows 
GEORGE  W.  CODRINGTON,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Diesel  Engine  Division  of  General  Motors 
Sales  Corporation,  presenting  the  replica  to  E.  G. 
DIEFENBACH,  president  of  Electric  Ferries,  Inc., 
for   ivhom   the  new  Ferryboat  Hudson    was   built 


GLORY  OF  THE  SEAS — the  last  American  Clipper 

ship  launched  by  Donald  McKay  in  1869  from  the 

same    yards    where    the    Hudson    was    built.    This 

pictures  the  scene  at  that  launching 


Among  the  merrymakers  at  the  supremely  successful  American  Society  of  Tool 
Engineers,  Los  Angeles,  annual  banquet  during  June  were  these  gentlemen  from 
the  California  Shipbuilding  Corporation:  Left  front  to  rear — i.  Mr.  Paul  Grant; 
2.  Mrs.  Paul  Grant;  3.  Mr.  H.  Frederich;  4.  Mrs.  H.  Frederich.  Right  front  to 
rear — I.  Mr.  J.  A.  Spruill;  2.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Spruill;  3.  Mr.  C.  A.  Hasenstab; 
4.  Miss  Shy  Clark 


The  West's  first  Museum  of  Sci- 
ence and  Industry,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Aquatic  Park,  San  Francisco, 
has  launched  a  drive  for  members, 
following  completion  of  its  initial 
plans. 

Housed  in  Aquatic  Park  since  last 
June,  the  new  museum  has  started  with 
the  nucleus  of  a  marine  exhibit,  to 
which  it  is  planned  later  to  add  land 
and  air  transportation,  mining,  agri- 
culture and  many  other  types  of  indus- 
trial and  scientific  exhibits. 

The  Museum  of  Science  and  Indus- 
try, which  was  incorporated  last  Oc- 
tober, wmII  have  the  following  types  of 
memberships:  Donors,  Fellows,  Vot- 
ing Life  Members,  Non-Voting  Life 
Members,  Xon  -  Voting  Foundation 
Members,  Corporate  or  Company 
Members,  Contributing  Members  and 
Sustaining  Members,  ranging  from 
$1000  to  S5.  Membership  and  volun- 
tary contributions  will  sustain  all  op- 
erating costs.  The  building  is  provided 
by  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Alma  Spreckels  Aw^l  is  chair- 
man of  the  new^  museum,  w^ith  Wal- 
ter J.  Walsh  as  president;  William 
A.  Baxter,  secretary,  and  Edw^ard 
S.  Clark,  director.  Trustees  are  H. 
D.  Collier,  Frank  J.  Edoff,  J.  D. 
Grant,   Sidney   M.  Hauptman,   Ed- 


w^ard  H.  Heller,  Al  C.  Joy,  Jerome 
Landfield,  Roger  D.  Lapham,  F.  M. 
McAuliffe,  Felix  S.McGinnis,  Camp- 
bell McGregor,  Joseph  A.  Moore,  Jr., 
John  N.  Rosekrans,  William  P.  Roth 
and  Frank  Rice  Short.  William  E. 
Bond  is  managing  director. 

The  museum  is  open  daily,  except 
Mondays,  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  There 
is  no  admission  charge. 

Included  among  the  miniature  ves- 
sels on  display  are  valuable  and  unique 
collectors'  items  illustrating  marine 
history,  past  and  present — old  clipper 
ships,  schooner  yachts,  pilot  schooners, 
cargo  steamers,  passenger  ships,  der- 
rick barges  and  battleships. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  model 
ships  is  one  of  the  Queen  Mary.  It  is 
over  1 2  feet  long,  in  perfect  scale  and 
is  complete  to  the  smallest  deck  fitting. 
Two  of  the  models  are  of  large  sailing 
vessels  under  full  sail.  One  is  a  model 
of  the  famous  Cape  Horn  clipper,  the 
Tillie  E.  Starbuck.  Another  is  a  model 
of  the  four-masted  bark,  Kenilworth, 
with  figures  of  her  crew  working  on  the 
deck.  The  well-known  .American  clip- 
per ship.  Flying  Cloud,  is  represented 
by  an  outstanding  model,  showing  the 
ship  just  dropping  anchor  with  the 
crew  furling  sail,  launching  a  boat  and 
doing  other  work.  There  are  original 


SAN  FRANCISCO  MUSEUM  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

465  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
Pacific  Marine  Review 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  sending  the 
article  regarding  the  Marine  Museum 
which  appeared  in  the  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review. 

Since  the  Marine  Museum  moved  to 
the  Aquatic  Park  Center  more  than 
10,000  people  have  viewed  the  exhibit. 
Also,  since  you  viewed  it  here  in  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  Building,  addi- 
tional models  have  been  added  and  ex- 
pansion is  now  being  planned  by  the 
Trustees. 

The  publicity  which  you  have  given 
the  Museum  is  sincerely  appreciated 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  myself. 
Yours  very  truly, 

William  E.  Bond, 
Managing  Director 

clipper  ship  bills  of  lading,  the  only 
copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the  "Guide" 
— 1865.  old  prints  of  early  Pacific  Mail 
liners  and  other  rare  documents  and 
pictures. 

The  Museum  maintains  an  office  in 
the  [Merchants  Exchange  Building,  465 
California  St.,  telephone  YL'kon  1301. 
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New  Offices  in  Los  Angeles 
For  Transpacific  Line 

In  Los  Angeles.  Clarence  F.  Venney, 
widely  known  in  Southern  California 
shipping  circles  for  his  years  of  service 
with  the  (ieneral  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion, will  be  district  manager  of  the 
newly  established  offices  of  the  Trans- 
pacific Transportation  Company  which 
will  handle  the  traffic  of  the  vessels  of 
the  Java  Pacitlc  Line  in  the  vitally  im- 
portant rubber  and  tin  trade  from  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  route.  New 
Los  Angeles  offices  were  formally 
opened  during  late  July  at  530  West 
Sixth  Street. 

The  office  personnel  assembled  by 
Mr.  Venney  to  operate  the  new  agency 
will  include  \V.  J.  Rogers,  traffic  man- 
ager: J.  F.  Fention.  Jr.,  assistant  traf- 
fic manager:  Jack  Rattelman,  accoun- 
tant: Harvey  J.  Hayes,  Jr.,  claims; 
Stewart  Monro  Campbell,  clerk;  Miss 
Helen  F^.  Carling,  secretary,  and  Miss 
Clara  Berger.  telephone  operator. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  served  for  si.xteeri 
years  with  the  Dollar  Line  and  the 
American  President  Lines,  both  in  this 


clarence  F.  Yeitney 


country  and  in  the  Orient.  All  of  the 
staff  members  have  had  previous  con- 
nections with  various  steamship  op- 
erations. 


Mrs.  Lelaud  S.  Andreivs  and  three-year-old  Maureen  Elhtore  Andrews 
of  Maplewood ,  N.  J.,  on  the  launching  stand  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath, 
Maine,  where  they  co-sponsored  the  665 0-gross  ton  fast  freighter, 
Extavia,  tenth  nexv  addition  to  the  American  Export  Line's  freighter, 
on  June  2  8.  They  are  the  wife  and  daughter  of  American  Export's 
operating  manager 


Going  After  Shipyard 
"Overflow  Work" 

Harvey  Machine  Company  of  Los 
Angeles,  with  a  plant  covering  several 
acres,  one  of  the  most  modern  machine 
shops  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  announces 
it  is  equipped  to  meet  any  production 
schedule  regardless  of  size  of  the  job. 
The  work  the  Harvey  organization 
offers  the  Pacific  Coast  marine  indus- 
try is  the  field  of  designing  and  accu- 
rate marine  machine  work.  Designing 
and  construction  of  all  types  of  special 
machinery  is  another  Harvey  facility, 
and  as  the  management  states,  "No  job 
is  too  tough  for  us  to  tackle — that  is 
our  motto  for  many  years."  The  Har- 
vey plant  and  technical  staff  works 
night  and  day,  seven  days  a  week  when 
they  have  a  job  to  do. 

Captain  Sears 

.After  many  years  of  uninterrupted 
service,  Captain  .Arthur  H.  Sears,  vet- 
eran ship  master  and  now  Coast  Pilot 
for  the  Weyerhaeuser  Line  (Pacific 
Coast  Direct  Line,  Inc.),  is  leaving  on 
a  six  weeks'  vacation  to  the  East 
Coast.  Captain  Sears  was  formerly 
master  of  several  of  the  Luckenbach 
vessels  and  during  the  last  war  was 
Lieutenant  Commander  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve. 

He  will  visit  his  former  shipmate. 
Captain  P.  B.  Blanchard,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Direct 
Line,  Inc.,  who  commanded  the  S.  S. 
Cabrillo  here  on  the  Coast  many 
years  ago. 
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Oh^  GARLOCK 
MAKES  CHEVRON 


GaRLOCK  430  ClIEVHON  for 
hydraulic  service. 
Gaklock  431  Chevron  for 
oils  at  low  temperatures. 
Gahlock  530  Chevron  for 
steam,  air  or  gas. 
GaklocK  531  Chevron  for 


Because  of  its  exclusive  hinge-like  construction  Garlock 
CHEVRON  Packing  expands  and  contracts  automati- 
cally as  pressures  increase  or  decrease.  Friction  on  the 
rod  and  on  the  packing  itself  is  thereby  reduced  to  a 
minimum;  long,  dependable  service  is  assured.  Genuine 
CHEVRON  Packing  is  made  and  sold  only  by  Garlock. 


THE  GARLOCK 

PACKING  CO. 

PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada :  The  Ciarlock 

Packing  Company  of 

Canada  Ltd., 

Montreal,  Que. 


When  the  U.  S.  Navy's  mightiest  warships  the  North 
Carolina  and  the  Washington  are  on  duty  the  officers 
and  crew  are  protected  at  all  times  against  fire  by 
C-O-TWO*.  These  battleships  have  the  large  instal- 
lations of  carbon  dioxide  portable  fire  extinguishers 
and  stationary  systems.  When  the  thousand  or  more 
new  ships  of  the  Navy,  from  the  mile-a-minute  PT's 
to  the  titanic  45  thousand  ton  battle  wagons,  are  ready 
for  America's  defense,  a  goodly  number  of  these  de- 
fenders of  our  lands  will  be  equipped  with  C-O-TWO 
fire  equipment. 

IT'S  SAFER  because  IT'S  FASTER 

In  split  seconds  C-O-TWO  will  kill  ship  fires  in  en- 
gine rooms,  cargo  holds,  galleys,  fuel  oil  tanks  and 
other  hazardous  spots.  Smoke  detectors  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Fire-Eye,  audible  alarm,  and  time  delay 
units  release  carbon  di- 
oxide gas  under  perfect 
control  into  burning  or 
smoldering  spaces. 
C-O-TWO  engineers  will 
work  with  your  own  en- 
gineers and  builders  and 
prepare  a  survey  show- 
ing your  fire  protection 
requirements.  Write  to- 
day for  full  information. 

*C-0-TWO  is  the  regis- 
tered trade  mark  and 
trade  name  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  fire  extinguish- 
ing equipment  manufac- 
tured by  the  CO-TWO 
Fire  Equipment  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


s 


Typical  C-O-TWO  Portable 
Unit.  Sizes  from  2  to  20  lbs. 


CO-TWO  FIRE  EQllPMEiW  (]0. 

10  EMPIRE  STREET,  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Sales  and  Service  hi 
of  Untied  Stales 


a"j  the  Principal  Cities 
^'  ami  Canada 


(Continued  from  page  Of) ) 
Shipping  conferences  are  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  kind  of  cooperation 
necessary,  just  as  stabilization  agree- 
ments move  in  the  direction  of  inter- 
national cooperation  on  monetary  pol- 
icy, and  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
on  commercial  policy,  and  agreements 
on  air  transport  and  international  com- 
munications. International  shipping 
conferences  will  doul)tless  have  to  go 
farther  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
Certainly  they  will  have  to  move  along 
pari  passu  with  the  amplification  of 
efforts  for  the  control  of  international 
price  levels.  Government  spending 
policies,  etc. 

Whatever  develops  in  this  regard,  in 
the  peace  or  armistice  period,  as  the 
case  may  be,  we  must  for  the  present 
and  for  the  years  immediately  ahead 
maintain  our  Merchant  Marine  in 
service  on  vital  trade  routes  and  con- 
tinue to  regard  it  as  a  vital  war  indus- 
try and  a  vital  post-war  industry. 


James  Reed 


^(Ufted  deed  il  M(M.^4^je<i 


Regretfully  we  chronicle  the  untimely 
passing  of  James  Reed,  president  of 
Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  widely  known  throughout 
Pacific  and  East  Coast  marine  and  in- 
dustrial circles. 

Mr.  Reed  was  a  native  of  Ohio ;  he 
was  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1902,  a  classmate 
of  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land.  He  served 
at  sea  as  midshipman  and  ensign  for 
two  and  half  years  and,  selected  for 
the  Naval  Construction  Corps,  was 
sent  to  the  INIassachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  for  a  three-year  govern- 
ment course  in  marine  engineering  and 
naval  construction,  graduating  as  a 
Master  of  Science  in  1907. 

He  was  shop  superintendent  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  until  1909 
when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  steel 
inspection  for  the  Navy  in  the  Eastern 
area. 

Important  training  in  a  correlated 
field  then  followed  with  his  service 
with  the  '  'le  Department  in  further- 
ing Americ  :n  trade  in  South  America. 

Returnir  t  this  country  he  held 
successive  p  as  Assistant  Direc- 

tor of  Public         rks  in  Philadelphia 


and  Superintendent  of  Construction 
at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  where  he 
supervised  the  building  of  the  bat- 
tleship California,  of  tankers,  troop- 
ships, sub-chasers,  and  fourteen  de- 
stroyers, including  the  U.S. S.Ward. 

Of  pertinent  interest  to  our  readers, 
the  Ward  was  launched  within  seven- 
teen days  of  keel  laying  ...  a  record 
never  approached. 

James  Reed  had  many  peaceful  set- 
tlements of  labor  problems  on  the 
Coast  to  his  credit  during  his  service  in 
1918  representing  the  Navy  and  the 
Shipping  Board  before  the  War  Labor 
Board. 

He  was  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Company  until  1923,  joining  the 
Celite  Corporation  as  general  works 
manager  for  a  five-year  period.  Later 
he  assumed  the  general  managership 
of  Schlage  Lock  Company  in  San 
Francisco.  During  this  employment  he 
was  named  as  a  member  of  the  city's 
planning  commission. 

From  1933  to  1937 he  was  general 
manager  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
and  Highway  District  at  San  Fran- 
cisco,  directly   in   charge   of   engi- 


neering, finance  and  construction  of 
this,  the  w^orld's  greatest  suspension 
bridge  which  spans  the  mile  wide 
Golden  Gate  at  San  Francisco. 

In  1937  he  made  a  special  compre- 
hensive survey  of  shipbuilding  and  its 
personnel  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
Chairman  Joseph  Kennedy  of  the  L^.  S. 
Maritime  Commission,  and  from  1937 
to  1939  he  headed  the  association  of 
San  Francisco  Distributors,  200  firms 
engaged  in  warehousing,  distributing 
and  wholesaling  throughout  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area. 

Since  1931  he  had  been  Consulting 
Professor  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  at  Stanford  University. 

In  1940  he  was  named  President  of 
Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Countless  were  his  friends,  for 
Jim  Reed  was  truly  one  of  God's 
noblemen! 
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...  but  not  for  WELDING  MEN  who  want 
reliable     estimates     of     production     costs 

With  "production-labeled"  electrodes,  G.E.  offers  a 
new  welding  service  that  makes  estimates  easier  and 
more  accurate.  No  more  guessing  feet  per  pound 
1_ J  or  pounds  per  foot 


G.E.     puts     this    produc- 
tion data  on  the  label,  where 
it's  handy  to  use.  •  Welding  oper- 
ators  are    enthusiastic   about   G.E.'s 
line    of   heavily  coated  electrodes  be- 
cause   of  improved    arcing  character- 
istics,  better    appearance,   and  higher 
welding     speeds.    •     Samples     at     no 
charge — on  request  toyour  nearest  G-E 
arc  welding  distributor  or  G-E  office. 
General  Electric,   Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Distributed  by — 

VICTOR  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Fresno — Los  Angeles — San    Francisco 

J.  E.  HASELTINE  &  COMPANY 

Seattle — Spokane — Tacoma—  Portland 

THE  GALIGHER  COMPANY 

Salt  Lake  City 


GENERAL  fM,)  ELECTRIC 


COEN 

MULTIFILM  OIL  HEATERS 

Are  of  all  steel  construction,  light  weight,  small  in 
size,  cleanable  and  many  installations  have  proved 
them  to  be  most  satisfactory.  They  are  approved  for 
marine  service  and  at  the  present  time  early  ship- 
ments can  be  made. 


COEN  COMPANY  ♦  Incorporated 

Qombustion  Engineers 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 


PROGRESS  IN 


A 


me^uocm 


■^  Asterisk  indicates  new  listings. 
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ALBINA   ENGINE  &  MACHINE 

WORKS,  INC. 

Portland,  Oregon 

'Neiv  Construction: 

■*■  Hulls  Nos.  51-54,  four  165'  steel  subma- 
rine chasers  tor  U.  S.  Navy. 

ANDERSON  &  CHRISTOFANI 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
'New  Construction: 

Six    57'   AMC   coastal   mine  sweepers   for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

One  48'  yacht  for  Hermon  Hogrefe. 
One  60'  purse  seiner  for  S.  Piazza. 


ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

One  insulated  self-propelled  lighter  for 
delivery  to  U.  S.  Navy  at  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard. 

Four  small  seaplane  tenders  for  delivery 
to  Puget  Sound  Navv  Yard. 


ASTORIA  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Astoria,  Ore. 
New  Construction: 

Hull   No.    1090,   wood   hull   trawler  for 

Stock.  56'  X  IS'6"  X  7'6" ;  13S-hp  Superior 
diesel  engine. 

Four  135'  w^ooden  diesel-powered  mine 
sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery  in  14 
months. 

One  5  2'  cannery  tender  for  Point  .\dams 
Packing  Co.  52'  x  16'  x  4'6";  100-hp  Supe- 
rior diesel  engine.  Launched  July  15,  1941. 
Delivered  July  20,  1941. 


BASALT  ROCK  CO.,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Yard 
Napa,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Twelve  steel  seagoing  1000-ton  cargo 
barges;  contractors,  Pacific  Navy  Air  Bases. 
Delivery  at  San  Francisco  Bay.  150'  x  40'  x 
12'.  Contract  awarded  November  IS,  1940. 
Delivery  dates,  first  two  about  April  15; 
thereafter  one  every  7  or  1  0  days. 

Two  10,000-!.bl.  fuel  oil  tankers  for  de- 
livery to  Mare  ■  ' md  Navy  Yard.  235'  x  37' 
X  19';  cost  $1,8C  .  -no.  Contract  awarded  by 
Navy  Dept.,  Buri  ;  of  S.  &  A.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Keel  laying  date,  June  20,  1941. 


PACIFIC  COAST 
SUMMARY 

Puget  Sound 

ASSOCIATED   SHIPBUILDERS 

Seattle,  Washington 

\Q0%  Navy:   one  lighter,  4  seaplane 

tenders. 
LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 

Houghton,  Washington 
Navy:    four  anti-submarine  net  ten- 
ders, four  thousand  A.  S.  N.  T. 
floats,  six  seaplane  tenders. 
One  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survev  ship. 
SEATTLE-TACOMA 
SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Tacoma,  Washington 
Two  C-1,  thirty-six  C-.^. 
Navy:  five  tankers. 

Columbia  River  District 

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 

Portland,  Oregon 

100%    Navy:    4    anti-submarine    net 

tenders,  7  mine  sweepers. 

WILLAMETTE  IRON  &  STEEL 

CORP. 

Portland,  Oregon 

100%  Navy:  two  mine  layers. 

San  Francisco  Bay  District 
BETHLEHEM    STEEL    COMPANY, 
INC.,   SHIPBUILDING   DIVISION 

San  Francisco  Yard 
Two  C-1. 

Navv:   25  destroyers,  4  cruisers. 
GENERAL  ENGINEERING  &  DRY 
DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  California 
100%   Navy:  four  anti-submarine  net 
lenders,  eight  mine  sweepers. 
MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  California 
Three    cargo    and    passenger    vessels 
(U.  S.  M.  C),  eighteen  C-2  cargo 
vessels. 
Navy:  three  defense  vessels,  two  sub- 
marine   tenders,   five    submarine 
rescue  vessels. 
WESTERN  PIPE  &  STEEL  CO. 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
One  C-1,  twenty-one  C-3. 
Navy:  life  floats. 

Los  Angeles  District 
BETHLEHEM   STEEL   COMPANY, 
INC.,  SHIPBUILDING  DIVISION 
San  Pedro  Yard 
100' ;  Xavv:  10  destroyers. 
CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP.. 
LTD. 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Eight  C-l-BT,  two  P1-S2-L2. 
Nav\  ;   f()rl\- -eight  steel  lighters. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

San  Francisco  Yard 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Ne-w  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  5362-5364,  three  C-1  cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  395' 
X  60'  X  37'6"  ;  6400  gross  tons  each ;  4000-hp. 
Full  scantling  steam  propulsion  type.  Keel 
laid,  No.  5364,  January  15,  1941.  Launching 
dates.  No.  5362,  January  10,  1941 ;  No.  5363, 
March  12,  1941;  No.  5364,  July  3,  1941. 
Estimated  delivery  date.  No.  5  3  62,  July  17, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  5368-5383,  sixteen  2100-ton 
destroyers,  DD526-DD541. 

Hulls  Nos.  5366-5367,  two  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD459-DD460,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keels  laid  January  13,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  5390-5396,  seven  1620-ton 
destroyers,  DD605-DD611.  Keel  laying 
dates,  Nos.  5390,  5391,  March  25  and  28, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  5386-5389,  four  6000-ton 
cruisers,  CL95-CL98. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  9001-9004,  four  2100-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD544-DD547. 

Hulls  Nos.  9007-9012,  six  1620-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD612-DD617.  Keel  laving  dates, 
Nos.  9007,  9008,  May  1,  1941;  Nos.  9009, 
9010,  May  29,  1941. 


BIRCHFIELD  BOILER  CO.,  INC. 
Tacoma,  Washington 
New  Construction: 

One  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter  for  Colum- 
bia River  and  Snake  River. 


N.  J.  BLANCHARD  BOAT  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 
Neil'  Construction: 

One  sloop,  52'  X  IIV2',  50-hp  gas  engine. 
Three  45'  aircraft  tenders  or  rescue  boats 
for  the  U.  S.  Navv. 


CALIFORNIA   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Wilmington,  California 
New  Construction: 

*  Hulls  Nos.  1-5  5,  fifty-five  EC-2  type  car- 
go vessels  for  V.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Seven  keels  laid  up  to  July  2  3,  1941. 
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FIRE   PROTECTION 

Fast  ....  Effective  ....  Fool-proof 

Buffalo 
-SUPER- 

Approved   Fire   Extinguishers 

Placed  in  convenient  locations  throughout  the 
ships,  Buffalo  "Supers"  provide  sure,  quick  pro- 
tection against  all  kinds  of  blazes  on  board.  Effec- 
tively smothers  flames  with  easy  pumping  action. 
Designed  for  years  of  marine  service.  Two  sizes  : 
1  qt.  and  IVi  qt.  Approved  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection.  Full  details  on  request.  Sold  by  : 


w 


Oregon  Marine  Supply  Co. 

Portland  and  Astoria.  Ore. 


Western  Fire  Equipment  Co. 

San  Francisco,  CalLf. 


Pacific  {Marine  Supply  Co. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


BUFFALO 
FIRE  APPLIANCE  CORP. 

44  CENTRAL  AVENUE,   BUFFALO,  N.   Y. 


fUe. 

KELVIN-WHITE 

SPHERICAL  COMPASS 

has  been  installed  on  many  new  passenger  and 
freight  ships  for  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
private  owners. 

•    •    • 

We  manufacture  all  kinds  of  compasses  and 
binnacles,  and  are  contractors  for  any  and  all 
kinds  of  Navigational  Equipment, 

KELVIN -WHITE  CO. 

FACTORY  IN  BOSTON 

Represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 

Capt.  Frank  Jansen,  13  61  South  Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles 

George  E.  Butler  Co.,   356  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Nuttall-Styris  Co.,  82  5  Columbia  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Max  Kuner  Company,  812  First  Avenue,  Seattle 

Pacific  Marine  Supply  Company,  Seattle 


UNDERSTANDING 


It  is  a  deeply  satisfying  experience  to  w^ork  with 
men  so  understanding  of  your  problems,  so  skilled 
in  interpreting  your  every  requirement,  that  de- 
mand and  fulfillment  mesh  together.  Deeply  satis- 
fying, too,  is  the  assurance  of  smooth  progression 
from  earliest  design  to  the  ultimate  installation. 

Architects,  builders  and  owners  w^ho  call  upon 
Hyde  to  supply  their  deck  machinery,  expect  and 
find  that  understanding.  Behind  Hyde  lies  nearly 
a  century  of  specialized  experience,  an  unequalled 
reputation  for  sound  design,  skilled  craftsman- 
ship and  absolute  integrity. 

HYDE  WINDLASS  COMPANY,  BATH,  MAINE 

West  Coast  Representative: 
Thomas  A.  Short,  575  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco 

IT  IS  HYDE'S  PRIVILEGE  TO  SUPPLY 
DECK  MACHINERY  FOR: 


Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

(Shipbuilding 

Division ) 

Fore  River  Plant 

U.S.S.  SAN  DIEGO 

U.S.S.  SAN  JUAN 


Ne-wport  News 

Shipbuilding 

and  Dry  Dock  Co. 

U.S.S.  INDIANA 

U.S.S.  HORNET 


Federal  Shipbuilding 

and  Dry  Dock  Co. 

U.S.S.  ATLANTA 

U.S.S.  JUNEAU 


DECK  MACHINERY 


COLBERG  BOAT  WORKS  AND 
STEPHENS  BROS. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
AVh  Construction: 

Three    large   -wooden    mine    sweepers    tor 
U.  S.  Navv. 


COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Ore. 
Neif  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 

Seven  steel  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP.,  LTD. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
.Jew  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  156-159,  four  C-l-BT,  full 
scantling,  turbine  propulsion  cargo  vessels 
for  V .  S.  Maritime  CoTimisjion.  Keel  laying 
date,  Xo.  159,  April  1,  1941.  Launching  dates, 
No.  157,  March  27,  1941;  Xo.  158,  June  26, 
1941  ;  Xo.  159,  September  24,  1941  ;  Delivery 
dates,  No.  156,  August  15,  1941;  No.  157, 
September  2  9,  1941;  Xo.  158,  November  6, 
1941  ;  Xo.  159,  December  2,^  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  181-182,  two  Design  P1-S2- 
L2  fvr'in  icre-w  turbine  propulsion  transports 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Launching 
dates  January  5  and  June  8,  1942.  Delivery 
dates  September  26  and  November  5,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  162-193;  208-221,  46  steel 
lighters.  Keel  layinsi  dates.  No.  206,  August 
1,  1941;  No.  207,  September  22,  1941. 
Launchinn  dates.  No.  206,  February  9,  1942; 
No.  207,  May  5,  1942.  Delivery  dates,  No. 
206,  November  8,  1942;  Xo.  207,  November 
5.  1942. 

Four  C-1  cargo  vessels. 


FELLOWS  &  STEWART,  INC. 
Wilmington,  California 
New  Construction: 

One  lOO'  V-bottomed  kelp  harvester. 
Tw^o  45    taxi  boats. 


F.  L.  FULTON 
Antioch,  Calif. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Six  97'   wooden  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S. 
Navv. 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Eight  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Fifteen  60-foot  U.  S.  Navy  target  boats. 
Delivery  date,  first  two,  June  11;  two  on 
July  10;  and  one  on  July  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  17-120,  four  13  6'  motor  mine 
sweepers  for  T".  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid,  No.  117, 
May  8,  1941,  Xo.  118',  May  12,  1941;  No. 
119,  July  15,  I')41;  No.  120,  July  30,  1941. 
Launching  date,  No.  117,  August  15,  1941. 

HUBBARD'S  SOMTH  COAST  COMPANY 

Newpo.     Beach,  California 
New  Construction: 

Four  45    fwin-sci  I'rcraft  tenders  for 

U.  S.  Navy. 

Six  13  5'  mine  sweep        '')r  U.  S.  Navy. 


KRUSE  &  BANKS  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  INC. 
North  Bend,  Oregon 
Neu  Construction: 

•  Hulls  Nos.  121-124,  four  135'  wooden 
mine  sweepers,  YMS  type,  lor  U.  S.  Navy. 
Cost  SI, 800.000. 


LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Wash. 

New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 
Four  thousand  A.  S.  N.  T.  floats. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ship. 
Six  seaplane  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CORP. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  AR6-AR8,  three  repair  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 


MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  200,  caisson  gate  for  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks;  for  D.  D.  No.  5,  Puget 
Sound,  Wash.  ISO'  x  22'  x  57';  1800  tons 
weight.  Launching  date  March  18,  1941.  De- 
livery date  July  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  201-203,  three  cargo  and  pas- 
senger vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  Alcoa  Steamship  Co.  442' x 62' x  25'; 
depth  molded  to  bridge  deck  41 '6"  ;  8500  hp; 
17  knots  speed;  passenger  carrying  capacity 
.^8.  Keel  laying  dates,  March  26,  June  .5  and 
September  10,  1941.  Estimated  delivery  dates 
January  1,  March  15  and  June  1,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  04-206,  three  defense  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Navy  and  Dravo  Corp.  110'  x  34'  x 
ll'S"  molded  depth;  two  diesel-driven  gen- 
erators. Delivery  dates.  No.  204,  June  4; 
No.  205,  June  18;  No.  206,  June  23,  1941. 

Two  submarine  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Five  submarine  rescue  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Six  C-2  cargo  vessels. 
Twelve  C-2  cargo  vessels. 

Conversion: 

Hull  No.  19  5,  U.  S.  S.  Tangier,  to  sea- 
plane tender  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

One  seagoing   drydock   for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Cost  $1,649,000. 


PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

One  all-welded  steel  oil  barge.  148'  x  38' 
X  9' ;  300,000  gal.  capacity. 

Lighters.  Cost  $284,572. 


SAN  DIEGO 
MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Four    large    wooden    mine    sweepers    for 
U.  S.  Xavy. 

One    65      wooden    tuna    boat.    Estimated 
launching  date,  July  1,  1941. 


SEATTLE  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  13  6'  mine  sweepers  for  I'.  S.  Navy. 


SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 

CORP. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

PLANT  No.  1 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  3,  Oregon;  No.  4,  Cape  Fair- 
\^'eather;  No.  5,  Idaho;  three  C-1  cargo 
vessels  for  U.S.  Maritime  Commission.  Single 
screw,  full  scantling  diesel  propulsion  type. 
Two  General  M.  A.  X.  2100-hp  engines;  14 
knots  speed.  Launching  dates,  Xo.  4,  .■Xpril 
11,  1941;  Xo.  5,  June  10,  1941.  Delivery 
dates.  No.  3,  August  8,  1  941 ;  No.  4,  July  8, 
1941;  Xo.  5,  September,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  6-7,  two  C-3  shelter  deck  type 
cargo  steamers  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. To  be  converted  on  completion  to  U.  S. 
.^rmy  troopships.  Keel  laying  dates,  April  21 
and  June  16,  1941.  Launching  dates,  October 
15,  1941,  and  January  15, 1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  8-11,  four  C-3  cargo  ships  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6"  (molded);  8900  tons;  8500-hp  steam 
turbine  propulsion ;  cost  $2,990,000.  Keel 
laying  dates,  June  18,  October  22,  November 
1  and  5,  1941.  Launching  dates,  February  12 
and  28,  and  March  1,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  12-16,  fiveU.  S.  Navy  tankers. 

Hulls  Nos.  17-46,  thirty  C-3  cargo  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

SEATTLE  PLANT 
New  Construction: 

Twenty-five  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


THE  SHAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 
New  Construction: 

One  65'  ferryboat  for  V.  S.  Navy. 

One  model  3  0  trimmer  ship  Air  Flo  sedan 
for  Chas.  Cole,  Seattle ;  Chrysler  Crown. 

One  model  3  6  trimmer  ship  Air  Flo  sedan 
for  Paul  Isaacson,  Seattle;  Chrysler  Crown. 

One    model    5  0    trimmer    ship    ferry    for 
Horluck  Trans.  Co.,  110-hp  Buda  diesel. 

One     model     49     trimmer     ship,     express 
cruiser,  for  stock. 


STEPHENS  BROS. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  648,  cabin  cruiser,  for  stock, 
40'  X  11 '9"  X  4'6",  110-hp  twin  gas  engine, 
total  cost  $12,500. 

Hull  No.  661,  raised  deck  cruiser  for 
V.  A.  Rodden,  39'4"  x  10'9"  x  2'6",  140-hp 
twin  Chrysler  Royals. 

Three  136    ^vooden  mine  sweepers. 


TODD-CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Richmond,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchas- 
ing Commission.  10,000  dwt;  416'  long,  57' 
beam.  Cost  $50,000,000. 


TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Conversion  -work. 
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^    A  TUGBOAT    ^ 
JOINS  THE  ARMY 


The  82'  Tugboat,  "Colonel   Ernest   H.  Agnew",  built  for  the 

U.S.  Quartermaster  Corps  by  Equitable  Equipment  Company, 

New  Orleans,  and  now  in  active  service. 

IN  buying  equipment,  the  Army  demands — and  gets 
—  top  workmanship  in  construction  and  also  ability 
to  render  A-1  performance  under  all  conditions.  For 
this  reason  we  are  very  proud  that  Superior  Diesels 
were  selected  for  both  main  and  auxiliary  power  in 
the  "Colonel  Ernest  H.  Agnew",  one  of  the  most 
modern  tugboats  ever  built  in  the  South.  In  every 
respect  these  fmest  of  Diesels  fully  meet  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  demanded  of  those  who 
serve  the  Flag. 


Control   end   of  main    power  8-cylinder  12}^"  x  15",   560  H.  P. 
Superior  Diesel,  furnished  by  Mechanical  Equipment 
Company,  New  Orleans. 

THE  NATIONAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

SUPERIOR    ENGINE    DIVISION 

FACTORIES:  Springfield,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SALES  OFFICES:  Springfield,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  York,  N.Y.; 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Houston,  Texas;  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 

Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Boston,  Mass. 
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LOW  RdXXI^t;  COSTS  Developed  over 
20  years  ago'  by  Dr.  Willis  H.  Carrier  and  his  Associates, 
the  Carrier  Centrifugal  Refrigeration  Machine  is  a  close 
cousin  to  the  steam  turbine  in  operating  characteristics. 
It  has  the  same  compactness,  long  life,  efficiency  and 
freedom  from  service  or  repairs.  Available  in  a  wide  range 
of  capacities  from  100  to  1000  tons  of  refrigerating  effect. 

What's  more,  the  Carrier  Centrifugal  is  thoroughly 
proved  in  actual  performance,  through  more  than  850 
installations  on  land  and  sea  totaling  over  190,000  tons  of 
refrigeration.  Among  the  outstanding  ocean-going  instal- 
lations are  those  aboard  the  Normandie,  Nieuw  Amster- 
dam, Koan  Maru  and  the  first  vessel  to  use  modern  com- 
fort air  conditioning,  the  S.  S.  Victoria.  For  further  infor- 
mation, write  to  Carrier  Marine  Dept.,  405  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  Citv,  or  .  .  . 


PACIFIC  COAST 
HEADQUARTERS 


GEO.  E.  SWETT  &  CO. 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


58  MAIN  STREET 
S Utter  8800 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Neif  Construction: 

Hull  No.  145,  Anna  M.,  live  bait  tuna 
boat.  Launchinj;  date,  \\m\  5,  1941.  Di-liverv 
date,  September  1,  I'Ul. 

Hull  No.  146,  fiihing  boat,  95'  x  24'  x  11'. 
Keel  laid  April  15,  1941.  Launching  date, 
July  30,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  147-148,  two  U.  S.  Mine- 
sweepers, Y.M.S.  13  3-Y.M.S.  134.  Keel  lay- 
ing dates,  \o.  147.  June  2.^  1941;  No.  148, 
July  20,  1941. 

Conversion: 

Fishing  boats  Majestic  and  Mahree  Star, 
Ketchikan,  Rio  Del  Mar,  Valiant  and  Chal- 
lenger conxer.-iion  to  naval  use.  Completed. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  60-61,  two  C-1  cargo  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Full  scant-' 
ling  diesel  propulsion  type ;  single  screw ;  two 
Busch-Sulzer2100-hp  engines.  Delivery  dates, 
July  15  and  September  13,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  62-65,  four  C-3  cargo  ships 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  492'  x  69'  x 
42'6";  8900  tons;  8500-hp;  steam  propul- 
sion ;  $2,990,000  each.  Keel  laying  dates,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  May  5,  August  1  and  September 
30,  1941.  Launching  dates,  July  15,  Septem- 
ber 15,  December  5,  1941,  and  January  15, 
1942.  Delivery  dates,  February  24,  May  5, 
May  15  and  June  24,  1942.  .\\\  above  dates 
estimated. 

Navy  life  floats. 

Seventeen  C-3  cargo  vessels. 


WILLAMETTE  IRON  &  STEEL  CORP. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Neiv  Construction: 

T-wo  minelayers,  CM6,  U.  S.  S.  Catskill, 
and  CM7,  U.  S.  S.  Ozark,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


AtlcutUc,  Jlakeyi,  dlue/i^ 

ALABAMA 

DRY  DOCK  &  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

"New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  2  2  3,  6  5  00-ton  tank  ship  for 
National  Bulk  Carriers,  Inc.  416'  x  56'  x  35', 
2400-hp  diesel.  Launched  .April  30,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  22  6-2  2  7,  two  steel  barges, 
105'  X  32'  X  7'.  Launched  March  25,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  228-229,  two  tugs  for  Mobile 
Towinir  &  Wrecking  Co.  Launching  dates, 
August,  1941. 

Hull  No.  230,  tug,  for  stock.  Launching 
date,  September,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  231-243,  thirteen  all-welded 
Emergency  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  Cost  519,500,000. 
*  Hull   No.   244,   18,000-ton  floating  dock, 
for  Todrl  Shipyards  Corp.,  Galveston. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Netv  Construction: 

Ten  freight  barges  for  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  280' x  48' x  11'. 

Eight  dump  scows.  160' x  SO'6"  x  13'6"  ; 
for  Panama  Canal. 

Two  fueling  scows  for  Carnegie  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  125'x26'x  11'. 
*  Ten  coal  barges  for  stock.  175'  x  26'  x  11'. 

AMERICAN  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
New  Construction: 

Thirty-eight  45'  lighters,  equipped  with 
tanks  for  carrying  liquids,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Total  cost  .$1,020,262. 

Eight  45'  welded  steel  twin  screw  light- 
ers, for  War  Dept.,  Quartermaster  Corps, 
diesel  propelled.  Total  cost  $173,126.  Com- 
pleted. 

Four  13  5'  mine  sweepers  for  Navy  Dept., 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  .-Accounts.  Total  cost 
$1,340,000. 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Netv  Construction: 

Twelve  net  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy;  (6  at 
Lorain,  Ohio;  6  at  Cleveland,  Ohio).  isr8"  x 
30'6"  X  16'6"  ;  diesel-electric  propulsion ;  con- 
tract price  $6,357,000. 

Four  diesel  trawlers  for  General  Seafoods 
Corp.  146'8"  L.  O.  .\.  X  26'0"x  14'4".  (2  at 
Lorain,  Ohio;  2  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.)  Deliv- 
ery date,  November  15,  1941. 

Eight  mine  sweepers  (4  at  Lorain,  Ohio ; 
4  at  Cleveland,  Ohio)  for  U.  S.  Navy;  220' 
O.-A.  X  32'  X  17';  diesel-electric  propulsion; 
contract  price,  $13,736,000. 

Two  bulk  freighters  (at  Lorain,  Ohio) 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company;  640' 
O.A.  X  67'  X  35';  geared-turbine  propulsion. 
Delivery  date,  October  1,  1942. 

Fifteen  2  5  00-ihp,  three  cylinder  triple 
expansion  engines  for  Maritime  Commission 
design  EC2-S-C1  cargo  vessels. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  184-187,  four  cargo  ships  for 
American  Export  Lines.  400'  x  60'  x  39'.  De- 
livery dates  September  and  October,  1941, 
and  .•\pril  and  June,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  188-189,  DD457  and  DD458, 
two  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery 
dates  December,  1941,  and  February,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-195,  DD449-451,  467- 
469,  six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  196-206,  DD507-DD517, 
eleven  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  208-213;  DD629-DD631;  DD 
642-DD644;  six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


LESTER  F.  ALEXANDER  CO. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Consti  'irtion: 

Two  tugs,    North  Star  and  Peggy  Wilson, 

68'  X  17'  x8',  ^;  ;  hp. 

One  all-weldcd  steel  barge,  1 10'x30'x7'6". 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Fore  River  Yard 

Quincy,  Mass. 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1478,  Massachusetts,  3  5,000- 
ton  battleship  for  U.  S.  Navv.  Keel  laid  July 
20,  1939. 

Hulls  Nos.  1479,  San  Diego;  and  1480, 
San  Juan;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keels  laid  March  27  and  May  15,  1940. 


Hull   No.    1484,   cargo  vessel   for  U.  S. 

Maritime  Commission.  450'  x  66'  x  42'3"; 
16J/2  knots;  geared  turbines  and  water  tube 
boilers;  14.500  tons.  Launching  date  Novem- 
ber 16,  1940. 

Hulls    Nos.     1485-1487,    three    tankers. 

502' X  68' X  37';  21,000  tons.  Keels  laid  July 
1,  August  7  and  September  26, 1940.  Launch- 
ing date,  No.  1485,  March  15,  1941;  No. 
1486,  May  24,  1941.  Delivery  dates.  No. 
1485, May  1,  1941;  No.  1486,  June27,  1941. 
Hulls  Nos.  1488-1491,  four  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  10,700  tons  dwt.  Keels 
laid.  No.  1488,  November  21,  1940;  No.  1489, 
March  18,  1941;  No.  1490,  May  31,  1941. 
Launching  date,  No.  1488,  May  29,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.    1492-1493,  two  tankers  for 

Sinclair  Refining  Co.  15,450  tons  dwt. 

Hulls  Nos.  1494-1497,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laving  date,  No. 
1494,  May  26,  1941  ;  No.  1495^  June  30,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1498-1501,  four  light  cruisers 

for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  502-1  503,  two  light  cruisers 

for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1504-1507,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1508-1511,  four  aircraft  car- 
riers for  U.  S.  Navv.  Keel  laying  date,  July 
15,  1941. 

Hulls    Nos.     1512-1515,    four    trawlers. 

Keels  laid,  Nos.  1512-1513,  March  26,  1941; 
No.  1514,  June  14,  1941;  No.  1515,  July  12, 
1941.  Launching  dates.  No.  1512,  June  12, 
1941;  No.  1513,  July  10,  1941.  Delivery 
date,  No.  1512,  July  12,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1516-1519,  four  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navv.  Keel  laving  date, 
No.  1517,  May  20,  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Division 
Sparrows  Point  Yard 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  4343,  Robin  Kettering;  cargo 
vessel  for  Seas  Shipping  Co.  LO.A  485',  beam 
66',  draft  43'.  Launching  date  January  18, 
1941.  Delivered  May  29,  1941. 

Hull    No.    4348,   C-1    cargo   vessel.    LOA 

417',  LBP  395',  beam  60',  depth  37'6". 

Hulls  Nos.  4350-4352,  three  cargo  vessels 

for  Seas  Shipping  Co.  450' x  66' x  34';  6300 
hp;  8500  gross  tons.  Keel  laying  dates.  No. 
4351,  December  12,  1940;  No.  4352,  January 
22,  1941.  Launching  date,  No.  4350,  May  17, 
1941.  Delivery  date.  No.  43  50,  July  16, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.   43  5  3-43  56,   four  oil  tankers 

for  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37';  12,000  hp,  9800  gross  tons.  Keel  laving 
dates.  No.  4353,  August  12,  1940;  No.  4354, 
September  12,  1940;  No.  4355,  .April  2i, 
1941.  Launching  date.  No.  4353,  .April  19. 
1941. 

Hull  No.  43  5  7,  oil  tanker  for  Union  Oil 
Co.  of  Calif.  442'  x  63'  x  34'10";  3500  hp; 
8000  gross  tons.  Keel  laying  date,  December 
26,  1940.  Launched  June  14,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  8-43  59,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37';  12,000  hp;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hulls   Nos.   43  60-43  61,   two  oil  tankers 

for  Union  Oil  Co.  442' x  64' x  34'10"  ;  3500 
hp;  8000  gross  tons.  Keel  laving  date.  No. 
4360,  June  18,  1941. 
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Hulls  Nos.  43  62-43  64,  vhree  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels  for  Mississippi  Shipping 
Co.  465'  X  6S'6"  x  39'9"  ;  8600  hp ;  8300  gross 
tons. 

Hull  No.  43  65,  oil  tanker  for  Richfield 
Oil  Co.  442'x64'x34'10";  3500  hp;  8000 
gross  tons.  Keel  laid  May  21,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  67-43  68,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Panama  Transport  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37' ;  7000  hp ;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  43  69,  oil  tanker  for  Continental 
Oil  Co.  442'x64'x34'lO";  3500  hp;  8000 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.   4371-4372,   two  oil  tankers 

for  Gulf  Oil  Co.  442'  x  64'  x  34'10". 

Hull  No.  4373,  tanker  for  Panama  Trans- 
port Co.  487'6"  x68'x37';  7000  hp;  9800 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4374-4375,  two  tankers  for 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  487'6"  x  68' x  37' ; 
7000  hp;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4376-4377,  two  tankers  for 
Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x  37'; 
7000  hp;  9800  gross  tons. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Staten  Island  Yard 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

'New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  8019,  one  C-l-B  design  cargo 
vessel  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

Hulls  Nos.  8021-802  2,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  8023-8029;  8033-8035;  ten 
destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BURGER  BOAT  CO. 
Manitowoc,   Wisconsin 

New  Construction: 

One  yacht,  6S'xl6'x8',  Buda  diesel  engine. 

One  ferryboat,  110'  x  32'  X  8',  330-hp 
Gray  diesel  engine. 

Six  13  5  ■wooden  motor  mine  sw^eepers  for 
U.  S.  Navv. 


IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  490,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  July,  1941. 

Hull  No.  494,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  August  15,  1941. 

Hull  No.  496,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  August,  1941. 

Hull  No.  497,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  September,  1941. 

Hull  No.  498,  15  6-foot  oil  tanker.  De- 
livery date,  November,  1941. 

Hull  No.  499,  156-foot  oil  tanker.  De- 
livery date,  January,  1942. 

Hull  No.  5  00,  wooden  drydock  section 
for  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Delivery  date,  Oc- 
tober, 1942. 


CALUMET  SHIPYARD  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  123,  towboat  for  Ashland  Oil  & 
Refining  Co.,  140'  x  32'  x  9',  1600-hp  diesel 
engine. 

One  river  towboat  for  A.  L.  Meschling 
Barge  Line,  70'  x  20',  210  hp  Superior  diesel. 

One     all-welded     Corten     steel     cra-wler 


crane  barge,  lor  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  66'  x  45'  x  7'. 

Four  all-welded  distribution  box  boats 
for  Quartermaster  Corps.,  U.  S.  Army,  65'  x 
18',  diesel  propelled.  Total  cost  $212,000. 

Hull  No.  12  6,  all-welded  steel  towboat 
for  Ashland  Oil  Refining  Co.,  145'  x  32'  x  9', 
1600-hp  diesel. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  131-132,  two  oil  barges,  stand- 
ard river  type,  for  .Ashland  Oil  &  Refining 
Co.  195'  x35'  X  10'. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  13  3-135,  one  three-barge  unit 
for  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  Each  unit, 
195'  X  35'  X  10' ;  center  section  square  on  both 
ends;  both  end  sections  square  on  one  end, 
raked  on  opposite  end. 

*  Hull  No.  13  6,  one  river  towboat  for  Ash- 


land Oil  &    Refining  Co.   245'   x  32'   x  90'. 
1 600-hp  diesel. 


CHARLESTON  SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  COMPANY 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

New  Construction: 

Six  205'  mine  sweeping  fleet  tugs.  Deliv- 
ery for  all  within  26  months. 


CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 
Netv  Construction: 

Seven    165'    steel    submarine    chasers   for 
U.  S.  Navy. 


BEATTY    Modernized 
POWER  PUNCHES  and  SHEARS 


The  No.  6  Double  End  Punch.  Beatty  punching  machines  have  various 
size  throat  depths  in  both  single  and  double  ends. 

for  the  Immediate  Need  of 

Coast  Shipyards 

Beatty  Products  are  now  being  made  available  for  Pacific  Coast  yards. 

To  meet  your  urgent  requirements,  we  offer  a  complete  line  of  punching 
and  shearing  equipment  with  superior  construction  advantages  which  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  buyer  who  requires  machines  that  will  stand  up  for 
years  with  minimum  attention. 

BEATTY  EQUIPMENT  eliminates  unnecessary  handling  through 
combination  set  ups,  and  large  die  space,  thereby  increasing  production  and 
reducing  costs. 


Let 

Beatty 

Solve 

Your 

Problems 


Pundiing^Shearing  Machinery 


Copers 
Presses 
Dies 


Bulldozers 

Portable 

Cranes 


BEATTY  MACHINE   &  MFG.  CO 


HAMMOND, 
INDIANA 


AUGUST 


1  941 
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CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP. 
OF  TEXAS 
Orange,  Texas 
New  Construction: 

One  steel  oil  barge  for  Scars  Oil  Co.,  196' 
X  40'  x  ly.  Delivered  July  2,  1941. 

Two  oil  barges  for  C.  F.  Pillot,  165'  x  36' 
X  10'3". 

Six  all-wcldcd  steel  oil  barges  for  Inland 
Waterways  Corp..  196'  x  35'  x  10'6". 

One  drilling  barge  for  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
118'  X  44' X  10'. 

One  boiler  barge  for  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
90'  X  30'  X  10'. 

*  One    transportation    barge    for    Shell    Oil 
Co..  Inc.  80'  X  24'  x  5'. 

■^  Three  transportation  barges  for  Shell  Oil 
Co.,  Inc.  40'  X  16'  x4'6". 


CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Six    cruisers,    Cleveland    class,    for   U.    S. 
Navv. 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  167,  PC452,  sub-chaser  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  174'  long  Delivery  date,  Sep- 
tember, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  171-174,  four  mine  sweepers 
for  U.  S.  Navy,  220'  long. 

Twelve  165-foot  escort  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Eight  175-foot  sub-chasers  forU.S.Navv. 


DELTA  SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
New  Construction: 

"^  Twenty-five  EC-2  Emergency  type  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  416'  x 
56'10)4''  X  37'4";  2500-hp  triple  expansion 
engine. 


THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 
Engineering   Works   Division 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1789-1790,  two  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Division. 
135'  X  27'  X  8';  510  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1806-1807,  two  gate  vessels 
for  Bureau  S.  &  A.,  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  930  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1835-1840,  six  165'  type  PC 
submarine  chasers  for  U.  S.  Navy,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  2010  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1856-1861,  six  sand  and 
gravel  barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Division. 
135'  X  27'  X  8' ;  1530  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1862-1867,  six  welded  steel 
oil  barges  for  stock,  195'  x  35'  x  9'9"  ;  3588 
gross  tons. 


Hulls  Nos.  1868-1869,  two  25-ton  float- 
ing cranes,  one  each  to  Phil,  and  Norfolk 
U.  S.  Navy  Yards,  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  670  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1870-1875,  six  welded  steel 
deck  barges  for  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  R.  R.,  100'  x  30'  x  9'6" ;  1392  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1876-1877,  two  floating  cais- 
son gates  for  U.  S.  Navy,  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard;  2330  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1886-1902,  seventeen  welded 
hopper  barges  for  Pittsburgh  Coke  &  Iron 
Co.;  175'  X  26'  X  11';  8024  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.   1903,  floating  caisson  gate  for 

U.  S.  Navy,  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  1330  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1904-1906,  three  welded  sand 
and  gravel  barges  for  Cumberland  River 
Sand  Company;  130'  x  24'6"  x  6'6" ;  579 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1907-1911,  five  165'  type  AM 
mine  sweepers  for  Bureau  Supplies  &  Ac- 
counts, U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 

1675  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1912-1916,  five  165'  type  PC 
submarine  chasers  for  Bureau  of  Supplies  & 
.•\ccounts,  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  1675  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.   1927,  fabricated  steel  hull  for 

oil  barge.  165'  x  35'  x  10' ;  502  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  192  8-193  3,  six  welded  steel 
deck  barges  for  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  R.  R.,  New  York  City.  100'  x  30'  x 
9'6"  ;  1392  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1934-1945,  twelve  welded 
steel  oil  barges  for  stock;  195'  x  35'  x  9'9"; 
7176  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1946-1955,  ten  W-7  welded 
steel  coal  barges  for  stock;  175'  x  26'  x  11'; 
4720  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1956,  25-ton  floating  crane  for 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  335  gross  tons. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  1957-1966,  ten  type  W-7 
welded  bulk  cargo  barges  for  stock.  175'  x 
26'  X  11' ;  4720  gross  tons. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  1967-1972,  six  welded  oil 
barges  for  stock.  195'  X  35'  x  9'9"  ;  3588  gross 
tons. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  1973-1976,  four  welded  sand 
and  gravel  barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Div. 
135'  X  27'  X  8';  1020  gross  tons. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  1977-1986,  ten  type  W-7 
welded  bulk  cargo  barges  for  stock.  175'  x 
26'  X  11';  4720  gross  tons. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  1987-1992,  six  welded  oil 
barges  for  stock.  195'  X  35'  x  9'9"  ;  3588  gross 
tons. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  1993-2009,  seventeen  covered 
lighters  for  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
Navy  Dept.  8840  gross  tons. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Groton,  Conn. 
New  Construction: 

Two  submarines,  SS206,  Grampus;  SS208, 
Grayback;  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Cost  $2,937,000 
each.  Keels  laid,  Grampus,  February  4,  1940; 
Grayback,  .April  3,  1940. 

One  submarine,  SS204,  Mackeral,  for  "U.S. 
Nav\-.  Keel  laid  October  6,  1939.  Launched 
September  28,  1940. 

Three  submarines,  SS212,  Gato;  SS213, 
Greenling;  SS214,  Grouper;  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Cost  $2,957,000.  Keels  laid,  Gato,  October  5, 
1940;  Greenling,  November  12,  1940. 

Thirteen  submarines,  SS215,  Growler; 
SS216,  Grunion;  SS217,  Guardfish;  SS218, 
Albacore;  SS219,  Amberjack;  SS220,  Barb; 
SS221,  Blackfish;  SS222,  Bluefish;  SS223, 
Bonefish;  SS224,  Cod;  SS225,  Cero;  SS226, 
Corvina;  SS227,  Darter.  Cost  $2,795,000 
each. 

Twenty-five  submarines,  SS240-SS2  64. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  168-169,  CL51,  Atlanta;  and 
CL5  2,  Juneau;    two   6000-ton  cruisers  for 

U.  S.  Navv.  Keels  laid  April  22  and  May  27, 
1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  179-186,  eight  C-2  cargo  ships 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid, 
No.  179,  December  27,  1940;  No.  180,  April 
17,  1941.  Launching  date,  No.  179,  May  29. 
1941.  Delivery  date.  No.  179,  July  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-193,  four  tankers  for  Sin- 
clair Refining  Co.  15,000  dwt.  Keel  laid.  No. 
190,  November  12,  1940;  No.  191,  April  17. 
1941.  Launching  date,  No.  190,  June  7,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  194-197,  four  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid,  Nos.  194-195,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1940;  Nos.  196-197,  December  16, 
1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  198-203,  six  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  206-213,  eight  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.    214-218,   five  destroyers   for 

U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  219-221,  three  cruisers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  222-227,  six  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hull  No.  2  2  8,  one  C-2  cargo  ship  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1941.  Launched  July  11,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  229-230,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  31-2  32,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navv. 


M|kRINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
~  '    IFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


544  Mdikttt  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 
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SPECIFIED  FOR  ALL 
REQUIREMENTS 


265  fm.  coil,  18"ctr.. 
hawser  laid  Wall 
Manila- 16,000  Ibi. 
Small  coil  standard 
200  fm.  coil  i"  Wall 
Manila. 


TRANSIT 


SMALL    INVESTMENT 
LARGE  CAPACITY 


Rotary  Pumps 


Capacities  to  1000  G.P.M. 

For  Tankers,  Land  Stations,  Terminals,  Oil  Barges  and 
Auxiliary  Equipment. 

National  Transit  Pump  &  Machine  Company 

OIL  CITY,  PENNA. 


DECK  *""1!;J"^^       TOWING        SPECIAL 

GEARS  WINCHES         CAPSTANS         ENGINES        WINCHES 


STEERING 


(^ 


C^&  & 


LIDGERWOOD  MFG  CO 


ELIZABETH-NO- 

EST'I873' 


CARGOCAIRE 


I  Jnei;e4i)k  Ju^ecifPa4ua4fi 


CARGOCAIRE  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

15  PARK   ROW,   NEW  YORK  CITY     •     SEAHLE,  WASH. 


Hulls  Nos.  2  3  3-240,  eight  cargo  ships  for 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

Hulls  Nos.  241-264,  twenty-four  C-2 
cargo  vessels  for  U.S.  Maritime  Commission. 


GREAT  LAKES   ENGINEERING  WORKS 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 
Neti-  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  2  87-2  89,  three  bulk  freighters 

for  Pittsburph  S.  S.  Co.  640'  x  67'  x  35'; 
18,000  dwt;  4000-hp  steam  turbine  engines. 


GREENPORT  BASIN  & 
CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
New  Construction: 

Four  coastal  mine  sweepers,  AMC46-49, 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Four  coastal  mine  sweepers,  AMC61-64, 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Twelve    13  5'    motor    mine    sweepers    for 
U.S.  Navv. 


HENRY  C.  GREBE  &  CO.,  INC. 
Chicago,  Illinois 
New  Construction: 

One  70'  twin-screw  diesel  cruiser  yacht. 
Two  13  5'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 

WORKS,  INC. 

Port  Arthur,  Texas 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.   168,  one  diesel-electric  tug  for 

General  Motors  Corp.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4"; 


Los  Angeles 

Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 

Corporation 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR...  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


Shipbuilding  and 
Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking  and 
Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 
MERCHANT  AND  NAVAL  VESSELS 

if  if 


Qable  -Jl ddre s s  : 
"LASHIPCO" 


1000  shp  G.M.  diesel  and  auxiliary  each.  De- 
livery date,  July  5,  1941. 

Hull  No.  17  6,  diesel  tug  for  General 
Motors  Corp.  100'  .\  24'  .\  12'4"  ;  680  hp.  De- 
livery date,  August  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  185-187,  three  oil  barges  for 
Butcher-.'\rthur  Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.  165' 
X  36'  X  10'9".  Delivery  dates.  No.  185,  Au- 
gust 1;  No.  186,  August  15;  No.  187,  Au- 
gust 3  0,  1941. 

Hull  No.  189,  diesel  tug  for  General 
Motors  Corp.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4";  680  hp. 
Delivery  date,  September  5,  1941. 


GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Chickasaw^,  Ala. 

New  Construction: 

Four  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Four  vessels  for  Waterman  Steamship 
Corporation.  445'  x  63'  x  40'6"  ;  shelter  deck 
type;  geared  turbine  drive;  ISl/z  knots  serv- 
ice speed. 
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THE  INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  Decatur,  Ala. 
Pascagoula 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  268,  297-299,  four  C-3-IN 
passenger-cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Lines.  Com- 
pletion dates,  May,  November,  December, 
1942;  and  February,  1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  265-267,  three  C-3-P  passen- 
ger-cargo vessels  for  American-South  Afri- 
can Line,  Inc.  Completion  dates,  November, 
December,  1941;  and  January,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  293-296,  four  C-3-S-A-2  car- 
go vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Completion  dates,  February,  March,  May 
and  June,  1942. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  325-336,  twelve  C3-S-A2  car- 
go vessels  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 492'  x  69'6"  x42'6". 


Decatur 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  3  09,  landing  barge  for  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  295'  x  49'3"  x  7'6"  ;  barge 
No.  1.  Delivery  date,  July  23,  1941. 

Hull  No.  310,  landing  barge  for  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela.  147'6"  x  34'6"  x  7'6"; 
barge  No.  2.  Delivery  date,  July  23,  1941. 

Hull  No.  311,  landing  barge  for  Govern- 
ment of  \'enezuela.  60' x  34'6"  x  5';  barge 
No.  3.  Delivery  date,  July  23,  1941. 

Hull  No.   312,  ferry  float  and  ramp  for 

Government  of  Venezuela.  24'  x  30'  x  5'.  De- 
livery date,  July  2  3,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  313-314,  two  sand  and  gravel 

barges  for  stock.  110'  x  26'  x  6'6".  Delivery 
date,  September  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  318-319,  two  deck  barges  for 
West  \'irginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  N.  Y. 
105'  X  32'  X  7'.  Delivery  date,  August  15, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  343-344,  two  39,000-bbl  oil 
barges  for  Eddie  Erlbacher,  Cape  Girardeau. 
Mo.  195'  X  35'  X  9'9".  Delivery  date,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  AN  1-4,  four  net  layers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

*  Four  9,000-bbl  oil  barges  for  Standard 
Oil  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  195'  x  35'  x 
9 '9".  Delivery  date,  December  1,  1941. 
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GEORGE  LAWLEY  &  SON  CORP. 
Neponset,  Mass. 

New  Construction: 

Twelve  45'  tank  lighters  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Two  127'  fish  trawlers  for  Booth  Fish- 
eries Co.  Diesel  powered. 

Five  boats  for  repair  work  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Ten  165'  submarine  chasers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 


LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 

Neif  Construction: 

Hull  No.  18  5,  ocean  tug  for  U.  S.  Navy; 
135'  X  30'  X  17'6". 

Hulls  Nos.  194-195,  two  tugs  for  stock. 
66'  X  17'  X  8' ;  300-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hull  No.  199,  tug.  85'  x  23'  x  9'6". 

Hull  No.  201,  barge  for  U.  S.  Navy.  173' 
X  8'6"  X  39'. 

Hulls  No.  202,  tug,  for  Pan  American. 
74'  X  20'  X  9' ;  400-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hull  No.  203,  8  5'  coastwise  tug  for 
stock.  85'  X  24'  x  9'H";  600-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205;  207-210;  six  8500- 
bbl  oil  barges  for  Pan  American. 

Hull  No.  2  06,  tug,  for  stock.  74'  x  20'  x 
9';  400-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hull  No.  211,  tug.  105'  X  25'  x  9'6" ; 
1000-hp  General  Motors  diesel. 

Hull  No.  212,  tug,  for  stock.  105'  x  25'  x 
13'6";  1000-hp  Genera!  Motors  diesel. 

Hull  No.  213,  tug,  for  stock.  85'  x  23'  x 
9'6";  600-hp  Superior  diesel. 

Hull  No.  214,  tug,  for  stock.  74'  x  20'  x 
9' ;  400-hp  Atlas  diesel. 


THE  LUDERS 
MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 
Netv  Construction: 

Seven  65'  Naval  tugs,  YT160-YT169. 
Cooper-Bessemer  diesel  engines. 

Two  submarine  chasers,  PC505-PC506, 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Nine  small  subchasers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Six  65  all-welded  steel,  single-screw^  dis- 
tribution box  boats  for  Quartermaster  Corps, 
U.  S.  .'\rmy.  Diesel  propelled. 

Three  165'  steel  subchasers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keel  laid,  first  vessel,  July,  1941. 

Four  wooden  subchasers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


MANITOWOC  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Manitow^oc,  Wisconsin 

New  Construction: 

Ten    submarines,    SS265-274,    for    U.    S. 

Navy. 

One  streamlined  passenger  and  auto  car- 
rier, Milwaukee  Clipper,  for  Sand  Products 
Corp.  361'  X  45'  x  28'.  Delivered. 


MARIETTA   MANUFACTURING   CO. 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  419,  one  steam  stern--wheel  tow- 
boat  for  Union  Barge  Line  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  167'  X  37'6"  x  8'2". 

Hulls  Nos.  45  5-45  6,  two  all-welded  steel 
bulk  oil  barges  for  stock.  195'  X  35'  x  10'. 


Marine  Contract  Holders! 

We  can  meet  any  Delivery  Schedule 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  job  .  .  . 

ALL  TYPES  OF  ACCURATE 
MARINE  MACHINE  WORK 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Special  Machinery 

Harvey  Machine  Company 

6200  Avalon  Blvd.  •  LOS  ANGELES  »  Fhone  ADams  6206 


Hull  No.  45  7,  all-welded  steel  fuel  oil 
barge  for  Union  Barge  Line  Corp.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  135'  X  26'  x  9'. 

Four  net  tenders,  YN13-16,  for  the  U.  S. 
Defense  Commission.  Total  cost  $2,040,000. 
Launching  dates,  March  20,  April  17,  June 
19,  July  2,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  474-485,  twelve  all-steam 
propelled  mine  planters,  for  the  U.  S.  Army. 
Cost  about  $12,000,000.  Keel  laying  dates. 
No.  474,  May  14;  No.  475,  May  20;  No.  476, 
June  24;  No.  477,  July  11,  1941. 


MARINE  IRON  &  SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Duluth,  Minnesota 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  70,  180'  cutter  of  "Cactus"  type 
for  U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  Total  cost  $673,299. 


JOHN  H.  MATHIS  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

One   bulk   carrier   tanker   265'   long   for 
Thos.  Bowes,  N.  \. 
"k  Three  220'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  3  78,  battleship  5  8,  Indiana,  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  November  20,  1939. 

Hull  No.  3  84,  one  single-screw^  combina- 
tion passenger  and  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6"; 
gross  tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Delivery  date, 
September,  1941. 

Hull  No.  3  85,  aircraft  carrier  No.  8, 
Hornet,  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Launched  Decem- 
ber 14,  1940. 

Hull  No.  3  86,  single-screw  combination 
passenger  and  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6"  ;  gross 
tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Delivery  date, 
October,  1941. 

Hull  No.  3  89,  one  single-screw  cargo  ves- 
sel for  International  Freighting  Corp.,  Inc. 
435'  X  63'  X  40'6"  ;  gross  tonnage  about  8000. 
Delivery  date,  August  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  390-391  (CL62-CL63),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  392-394  (CV9-CV11),  three 
aircraft  carriers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  395-398  (CV12-CV1  5  ),  four 
aircraft  carriers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  399-400  (CL80-CL81),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


MIAMI  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 
New  Construction: 

T-wo  54'  wooden  hull  motor  torpedo  boats 

for  U.  S.  Navy,  PTl-2.  Cost  $89,875.  Keels 
laid,  July  12,  August  19,  1939.  Launching 
dates,  .August  16,  September  30,  1939. 

Eleven  high-speed,  off-shore  patrol  boats. 

Six  3  0'  Harbor  Communication  boats. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Nexv  Construction: 

BBS 7,  South  Dakota,  battleship  for  U.  S. 

Navy.  Keel  laid  July  5,  1939. 

AR5,  Vulcan,  repair  ship  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keel  laid  December  26,  1939. 
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CL5  5,  Cleveland;  and  CL3  6,  Columbia; 
two  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navv.  Order  placed 
March  2i,  1940. 

CL57  and  CL58,  two  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Order  placed  June  12.  1940. 

AV7,  Currituck,  seaplane  tender  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

CL59-CL61,  three  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

CB1-CB6,  six  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

CL76,  four  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


*  Hulls  Nos.  1084-1093,  ten  C-IA  type 
cargo  ships  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
412'.^"  X  60'  X  37'6";  9000  dvvt;  4000-hp 
steam  turbine  propulsion. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Netf  Construction: 

Thirty-seven  all-welded  steel  EC-2  cargo 
ships  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1075,  Marina;  1076,  two 
C-IA  cargo  ships.  Launching  date,  No. 
1076,  August,  1941.  Delivery  dates.  No. 
1075,  August,  1941;  No.  1076,  November, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1082,  Hains;  and  108J,  Hoff- 
man; two  seagoing  hopper  dredges  for  War 
Dept.,  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  21S'10^"  X  40'  X  15'6";  approx.  2000 
gross  tonnage;  diesel-electric  propulsion,  950 
shp.  Delivery  dates,  February  and  .August, 
1942. 


R.  T.  C.  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  13  6,  1700-ton  motor  tanker, 
T.  W.  Drcnnan.  260'  X  42'  x  18'.  Launching 
date,  July  19,  1941. 

Hull  No.  137,  995-ton  motor  tanker. 
190'  X  .56'  X  12'. 

Hulls  Nos.  138-139,  two  985-ton  motor 
tankers.  190'  X  36'  X  1,2'. 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  No.  186,  Rio  Hudson;  No.  187,  Rio 
Parana;  No.  188,  Rio  de  la  Plata;  No.  189, 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  four  C-3  cargo  and  passen- 
ger liners  for  Moore-McCormack  Lines. 
492'x  69'6"x42'6";  8500  gross  tons;  diesel 
propelled;  8500  shp;  16^2  knots.  Delivery 
dates,  August,  September,  October  and  No- 
vember, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  199-2  06,  eight  C-2  cargo  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  474'  x 
63'  X  40'6"  ;  7400  gross  tons ;  diesel  propelled ; 
7500  shp;  16  knots.  Launching  dates,  No. 
199,  May  24;  No.  200,  June  21;  No.  201, 


July  21;  No.  202,  September  6;  No.  203, 
October  4;  No.  204,  November  11,  1941; 
Nos.  205-206,  1942.  Delivery  dates,  No.  199, 
July;  No.  200,  August;  No.  201,  September; 
No.  202,  November;  No.  203,  December, 
1941;  Nos.  204-206,  1942. 

Hulls    Nos.    208-210,    three    tankers    for 

Petroleum  Shipping  Co.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,- 
400  gross  tons;  turbine;  4000  shp;  13  knots. 
Launching  dates,  No.  208,  March  29;  No. 
209,  May  10;  No.  210,  June  9,  1941.  Delivery 
dates.  No.  208,  June  13;  No.  209,  July  12; 
No.  210,  August,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  213-216;  219-220,  six  tankers 

for  Panama  Transport  Co.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 
11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed. 
Launching  and  delivery  dates,  1942-1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  217-218,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  547'3"  x  70  x  40'; 
11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed. 
Launching  dates.  No.  217,  August  2;  No. 
218,  September,  1941.  Delivery  dates.  No. 
217,  October;  No.  218,  November,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  221-222,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates,  November  15  and  Decem- 
ber 15,  1941.  Launching  dates.  No.  221,  No- 
vember 22,  1941 ;  No.  222,  1942.  Delivery 
dates,  No.  221,  January,  1942 ;  No.  222,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  223-225,  three  tankers  for 
The  Texas  Co.  S13'10"  x  68'  x  36';  9300  gross 
tons ;  turbine ;  9000  shp ;  16  knots.  Launching 
and  delivery  dates,  1942. 
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Hunt-  Spiller 


Hunt-Spiller 

Air  Furnace  Qun  Iron 

A  special  material  built  to  meet  severe  requirements. 
Its  uniform  quality  and  unsurpassed  wear-resisting 
properties  insure  maximum  service,  highest  effi- 
ciency, minimum  fuel  consumption  and  low  main- 
tenance costs. 

Steam  or  Diesel — you  need  something  more  than 
ordinary  material  to  combat  the  severe  action  of 
high  temperatures  and  high  pressure  developed  in- 
side the  cylinders  of  your  engines. 

Application  of  HSGI  liners,  heads,  pistons  and  piston 
rings  to  your  main  or  auxiliary  engines  offer  big 
savings  in  cost  of  operation. 


HUNT^SPILiER/V^G.  OORPORATICW 


3  83  Dorchester  Ave. 

V.  W.  ELLET 
Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
^83  Dorchester  Ave. 


South  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  J.  FULLER 

Vice  President 

South  Boston,  Mass. 


Thos.   G.   Baird 

16  California   Street 

KEn42 

San   Francisco 


Furnace 


Gun  Iron 
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Ventilator  Colors  . 
Hull  Finishes  .  . . 
Copper  Paints  . . . 
Bottom  Paints  . .  . 
Boot-Topping 


FULL€R 
P/1 1  NTS 

tkeu  Uuir 


IF  you're  hemmed  in  from  all  sides  ...  if  you  don't  know 
where  your  next  square  inch  of  floor  space  is  coming 
from — V^iking  may  be  able  to  help. 

Simjile  and  compact  in  design,  Viking  Rotary  Pumps  can 
be  quickly  and  neatly  installed  in  less  space  without  crowd- 
ing .  .  .  there  are  no  space-wasting  features  ...  no  compli- 
cated piping  or  installation  requirements.  The  space  you 
save  with  a  complete  Viking  installation  can  be  profitably 
used  for  storage,  extra  work  room,  added  machinery. 

Bulletin  2500-40  lists  complete  dimensional  specifications 

.  .  .  send  for  your  copy  today. 


VIKING    PUMP   COMPANY 

20411  S.  Santa  Fe  Avei 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


Pacific  Coast  Distributors : 


OE   LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO. 

61  Beale  St. 
San  Franciseo,  Calif. 


FOR  MARINE  GEARS 


WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC  &  MFG.   CO. 
EAST    PITTSBURGH   •   PENNSYLVANIA 


OVER  3,000,00 
SHAFT  HORSEPOWER 


eaui 


with 


WESTINGHOUSE 
MARINE  DRIVES 


J-07186 


W^^stinghouse/^ 

Marine  Gears  ^ 


REG. U.S.PAT  OFFICE 
Established  1909 

KNOWN  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD 

Patentees  &  Manufacturers 

Electric  Torsionmeters 

Salinity  Indicators 

Oil  &  Water  Separators 

Mechanical  &  Pneumatic 
Revolution  Counters 

Engine  Direction  Indicators 

Logometers 

Shaft  Clearance  Indicators 

Electric  Whistle  Systems 

Revolution  Telegraphs 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog 

McNAB  OF  BRIDGEPORT,  INC. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Xfecp  Ponied 


(Coitthtiicd  from  pane  74) 


be  whittled  with  a  knife.  Surfacing 
can  be  done  with  a  planer.  The  ma- 
terial is  thermoplastic,  and  hence  can 
be  shaped  b>-  heating  to  190  degrees 
or  higher  and  bending  while  hot. 

Besides  its  obvious  importance  in 
the  insulation  field,  the  new  material 
is  being  used  in  defense  activity.  One 
of  the  first  applications  is  in  life-saving 
jackets.  Tests  show  that  it  is  ten  times 
more  resistant  to  water  than  com- 
monly used  cork  or  balsa  wood. 

Cellular  rubber  is  also  being  used 
for  heat  insulation  under  the  decks  of 
mosquito-type  torpedo  boats,  and,  be- 
cause of  its  lightness,  in  supports  for 
self-sealing  gas  tanks  in  airplanes. 


Million-Volt  Radiography 
of  Boiler  Drums 

One  of  the  first  million-volt  indus- 
trial x-ray  units  ever  built  is  being  in- 
stalled by  Combustion  Engineering 
Company  in  its  Chattanooga  boiler 
shops.  The  development  of  an  indus- 
trial unit  of  this  rating  was  initially  an- 
nounced by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany in  December,  1940,  when  they 
dedicated  the  installation  at  Schenec- 
tady of  the  pioneer  million-volt  indus- 
trial unit,  as  part  of  the  program  com- 
memorating the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  G-E  research  laboratory. 

The  unit  for  Combustion  Engineer- 
ing, built  by  the  General  Electric  X-ray 
Corporation,  exceeds  by  600,000  volts 
the  rating  of  the  largest  previous  in- 
dustrial units.  It  is  capable  of  radio- 
graphing 8-inch  steel  in  good  commer- 
cial time  and  will  effect  a  tremendous 
reduction  in  the  time  required  for  ra- 
diography of  welded  seams  of  the  usual 
thickness  required  in  boiler  drums  and 
other  high  pressure  vessels.  The  walls 
of  the  drums  for  modern  high  pressure 
boilers  range  in  thickness  from  about 
3  inches  to  5  inches  or  more.  The  new 
unit  will  radiograph  5-inch  thick  plate 
in  about  5  minutes  at  a  focal  distance 
of  4S  inches,  and  3-inch  plate  at  the 
same  focal  distance  can  be  penetrated 
in  48  seconds.  With  the  400,000-volt 
unit,  the  most  practical  focal  distance 
for  these  'hicknesses  is  i2  inches,  and 
at  this  dib  -nee  the  exposure  time  for 
the  corresp     ^ling  thicknesses  are:  5- 


inch  plate,  135  minutes;  3-inch  plate, 
2>4  minutes. 

Thus  a  two-fold  time  saving  will  be 
effected — the  reduction  in  exposure 
time  which  increases  rapidly  with  metal 
thickness  (more  than  100  times  as  fast 
at  5j/l  inches)  and  reduction  in  num- 
ber of  negatives  because  of  the  longer 
focal  distance  which  can  be  used.  The 
importance  of  the  latter  results  from 
the  large  number  of  exposures  required 
to  radiograph  the  seams  of  big  drums 
— several  hundred  per  boiler  in  some 
cases — and  the  time  consumed  in  set- 
ting-up for  each  exposure.  Another  im- 
portant advantage  is  the  superior  qual- 
ity of  the  negatives  obtained  which 
provide  a  wealth  of  sharp  diagnostic 
detail  even  at  maximum  penetration. 

The  new  unit  is  being  installed  in  a 
separate  building  of  substantial  size 
built  especially  to  house  it.  The  walls 
are  of  18-inch  concrete  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  against  escape  of 
stray  x-rays.  The  operator's  room  is 
separated  from  the  main  part  of  the 
building  by  the  full  wall  thickness.  The 
unit  itself  consists  of  a  resonant  trans- 
former within  which  is  a  coaxially- 
mounted,  multisection,  high  vacuum 
x-ray  tube,  both  contained  in  a 
grounded  steel  tank  and  employing 
compressed  gas  (Freon)  insulation. 
The  x-rays  are  generated  from  a  target 
mounted  in  the  end  of  an  extension 
chamber  projecting  out  from  one  end 
of  the  electrically  grounded  tank.  The 
unit  is  rated  at  one  million  volts  and  3 
milliamperes  continuous  current.  A 
particularly  spectacular  aspect  is  that 
the  unit  produces  energy  equal  to  $90,- 
000,000  worth  of  radium. 

The  addition  of  this  unit  to  the  five 
smaller  x-ray  units  now  installed  in 
Combustion  Engineering  shops  will  as- 
sist materially  in  handling  the  com- 
pany's heavy  volume  of  defense  work. 

New  Tachometer 
Has  Many  Uses 

For  use  in  measuring  revolutions 
per  minute,  feet  per  hour,  gallons  per 
minute  in  any  manufacturing  plant 
where  rotating  equipment  is  used,  a 
new  alternating  current  tachometer  is 
announced  by  Westinghou.se  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company. 


Known  as  Type  A-80,  the  tach- 
ometer consists  of  an  alternating  cur- 
rent generator  and  a  voltmeter  of  the 
rectifier  type.  \o  brushes  or  commu- 
tator are  used  in  the  generator  which 
is  of  the  permanent  magnet,  a-c  induc- 
tor type.  To  insure  permanency  of  cal- 
ibration the  magnets  are  made  of  high 
grade  magnet  steel  and  are  carefully 
aged. 

The  rotating  element  consists  of 
laminated  iron  keyed  to  a  rust  resist- 
ing steel  shaft.  Laminations  are  slotted 
to  permit  variation  of  the  air  gap  re- 
luctance when  the  shaft  is  rotated. 
This  in  turn  varies  the  flux  linking  the 
voltage  coils  and  induces  an  alternat- 
ing voltage  in  the  coils.  The  alternat- 
ing voltage  is  rectified  by  a  Rectox 
unit  in  the  voltmeter  calibrated  in  rpm. 
feet  per  hour,  or  other  units  depending 
on  the  application. 

Although  the  best  generator  speed 
is  1000  rpm,  the  tachometer  is  recom- 
mended for  operation  over  a  range  of 
from  zero  to  5000  rpm.  This  range 
may  be  obtained,  if  necessary,  by  suit- 
able pulleys,  gears,  or  sprockets.  Over- 
all tachometer  accuracy  is  Yi  per  cent 
of  full  scale. 


Portable 
Drawing  Machine 

A  line  of  portable  drawing  machines, 
taking  paper  sizes  from  9"  x  12"  to 
18"  X  24",  is  announced  by  The  Drafto 
Company.  All  models  are  mounted  on 
^lasonite  board  with  parallel  arms  and 
protractor  plates  constructed  of  stain- 
less steel. 

Two  small  size  models,  known  as 
No.  10  and  No.  15,  which  take  paper 
sizes  9"  X  12"  and  10"  x  15",  feature 
scales  made  in  one  piece,  permanently 
attached  to  the  protractor  plate.  The 
protractor  for  these  models  is  gradu- 
ated in  two  degrees,  and  clamping  de- 
vice provides  equal  locking  tension  at 
all  angles  to  prevent  slippage. 

Two  larger  sizes.  No.  30  and  No.  35, 
have  a  capacity  for  drawings  to  1 2"  x 
18"  and  18"x  24".  Protractor  for  these 
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ANOTHER  DULUX  SHIP 
ONTHEHORIZOH,CAP'N 


MANY  BIG  LINERS  ARE 

USING  IT- 
DULUX  SAVES  MONEY 


More  and  more  ship  operators  are  specifying  DULUX  be- 
cause this  durable  finish  can  take  it.  DULUX  saves  money  on 
ships  because  it  needs  fewer  repaintings  .  .  .  keeps  paint 
overhead  costs  lower  than  ever  before.  DULUX  keeps  its  fine 
appearance  in  spite  of  battering  seas,  hot  sun,  salt  spray,  salt 
air,  discoloring  harbor  gases.  It  is  resistant  to  chipping  and 
cracking. 

For  full  information,  see  your  Du  Pont  representative,  or 
write:  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  6g  Co.  (Inc.),  235  Second 
St.,  San  Francisco.  2419  South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
525  Boren  Avenue  North,  Seattle. 


^^  W)^dM^ 


MARINE 
FINISHES 


AS  REAL 
AS  YOUR  FANCY! 

Music,  flowers,  and 
tropic  stars !  Unforget- 
table voyage  over  a 
friendly  ocean !  Island 
delights  that  live  in 
memory ! 

• 

SHIPPERS  : 

Swift,  efficient  freight  ser- 
vice, modern  refrigeration 
facilities  via  the  Liirline 
and  Matsonia  to  Hawaii ; 
the  Mariposa  and  Monterey 
to  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia by  way  of  Samoa  and 
Fiji.  Regular,  frequent 
freighter  sailings  from  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports. 

Further  information  and  litera- 
ture from  Matson  Line  Offices. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
SAN    DIECO,    SEATTLE,    PORTLAND 


American  President  Lines 

Regular,  frequent  and  dependable 
sailing  schedules  for  Round  the  World  and 
for  Transpacific  services.  Express-freight, 
passenger  and  refrigerator  vessels. 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

BOrTO^"^  -  -™-  — ■--  ^-™    WAS„.NCTON,1?a 

CHICAGO  Offices  and  agents  throughout  the  world  LOS  ANGELES 


peep-hole,  presents  thf  widest  angle  of 
dark  segment.  This  indication  is  sharp, 
positive,  unniistakal)le,  for  accurate 
dial  settings.  The  percentage  of  carry- 
over present  in  the  condensate  is  now 
read  directly  off  the  dial.  Also,  the  in- 
strument will  o[ien  or  close  its  relay 
contacts  for  the  controlling  of  an  ex- 
ternal circuit,  at  whatever  reading  the 
main  dial  is  set.  Meanwhile,  the  set- 
ting of  the  temperature  knob  is  not 
critical  for  warning  purpo.ses,  and  may 
he  left  at  approximately  the  conden- 
sate temperature.  It  may  be  as  much 
as  10  degrees  off  the  actual  condensate 
temperature,  yet  the  accuracy  of  the 
percentage  reading  or  warning  will  not 
be  off  more  than  .3  part  per  million 
plus  or  minus,  at  a  reading  of  .S  ppm, 
which  is  usually  negligible. 


Braided  Wire 
Rope  Slings 

Here  is  a  35-ton  section  of  the  sub- 
marine Peto  being  lowered  into  keel 
blocks  in  the  Manitowoc  Shipyards, 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

Two  80'  Macwhyte  Drew  braided 
wire  rope  slings  are  being  used  to  make 
the  installation.  The  Peto  is  the  first  of 
ten  submarines  to  be  built  for  the 
United  States  Navy  at  the  Manitowoc 
Shipyards. 

This  installation  required  lifting 
memlicrs  wide  enough  to  reduce  the 
unit  pressure  of  the  load.  The  Mac- 
whyte Drew  slings  are  designed  to 
meet  the  d!  for  a  sling  body  with  a 
wide,  bell  f  surface.  They  are  es- 
pecially wt  uiapted  for  this  kind  of 
work. 


Bronze-Welding  Repairs 
On  Axis  Vessel  Engines 

In  spile  of  the  severe  damage  to  the 
main  engines  and  other  vital  control 
parts  of  the  German  and  Italian  cargo 
ve.ssels  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment took  over  last  April,  repair 
work  is  being  speeded  to  the  point 
where  a  number  of  these  ships  will 
again  be  in  service  by  the  middle  of 
the  summer.  The  illustrations  here- 
with, taken  on  the  Italian  freighters 
San  (jiuseppe  and  \'ittorin,  show  how 
bronze-welding  has  made  possible  the 
repair  of  the  main  engines  without  the 
nece.ssity  for  removing  the.se  engines 
from  the  ships. 

On  each  ship,  U-shaped  sections  had 
been  broken  out  of  the  walls  of  the 
intermediate  pressure  cylinders  just 
below  the  steam  ports.  After  new  sec- 
tions were  cast  to  fit  the  contour  of  the 
breaks,  they  were  bronze-welded  in 
place,  as  shown  here.  Starting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  U,  the  operator  alter- 
nated from  one  side  to  the  other  every 
.S  in.,  first  half-filling  the  vee,  peening 
the  deposited  metal,  then  completing 
the  weld  and  peening.  This  procedure 
minimized  contraction  stresses  on 
cooling. 

The  lower  picture  shows  clearly  the 
appearance  of  one  of  the  completed 
welds  following  rough-boring.  Other 
parts  on  these  ships  which  were  re- 
paired by  bronze-welding  include  main 
engine  valves,  cylinder  heads,  fire 
pumps,  air  pumps,  feed  pumps,  foun- 
dation columns,  and  steering  engines. 
Both  San  Giuseppe  and  \'ittorin  are 
under  the  protective  custody  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  with  repair 
work  being  supervised  by  the  Main- 
tenance and  Repair  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 


Progress  in 
American  Shipyards 

(Continued  from  page  108) 

Hull  No,  226,  tanker  for  Kaymar  Tank- 
ship  Corp.  520'  X  68'  X  37' ;  10,600  gross  tons ; 
turbine;  12,000  shp;  I6J/2  knots.  Keel  laying 
date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  227-228,  two  tankers  for  Sea- 
mar  Tankship  Corp.  520' x  68' x  37';  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  229,  tanker  for  .Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co,  543'10"  X  70'  X  40';  11,600  gross  tons; 
turbo-clcrtric :  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Launch- 
ing date,  July  9,  1941.  Delivery  date,  Sep- 
lfml)cr,  1941. 


Hull  No.  230,  tanker  for  .■\tlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  474'  X  65'  X  37' ;  8000  gross  tons;  tur- 
bo-electric; 5000  sh]);  14Vi  knots.  Launching 
date,  December  6,  1941.  Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  31-2  3  2,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone  Tankshi])  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37';  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  I6J/2  knots. 
Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  233  and  240,  two  tankers  for 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  485'  x  68'  x  36';  turbine  pro- 
pelled; 14J/2  knots.  Delivery  dates,  Decem- 
ber, 1942,  and  March,  1943. 

Hull   No.    2  34,   tanker   for  Sun   Oil   Co. 

S47'3"  X  70' x40';   11,400  gross  tons;  diesel 
propelled;  7500  shp;  IS  knots.  Delivery  date, 

1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  23  5  and  2  3  7,  two  tankers  for 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  S47'3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 
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Brottzc-u  elding  cylinders  011  ciif;inet 
of  A\is  ships 
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THE  IDEAL  TAFFRAIL  LOG 

Walker's 

"CHERUB"  LOG 

(Mark  III) 

Walker's  Ship-Logs 
measure  the  Trade 
Routes  of  the  World 

of  all  Nautical  Instrument  Dealers 


Thos.\\'nlkcr|&  Son,  Lrd.. 

58,  Oiford   Street, ''■•••4'/  E 
i   Y-/ 


Birmingha 


Enp 


John  Finn  Metal  Works 


KT 


^   JOHW  FINN  Ml 

i      DIESEL  Bj 


\3ms  i 
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SPECIAL  ARMATURE  METAL 

NICKEL   DIESEL  METAL  FOR  BEARINGS 

ZINC  PLATES  FOR  BOILERS 

GALVANIZING 

SAN  FRANCISCO— 384  Second  Street— Phone  SUtter  4188 

LOS  ANGELES  BRANCH— 554  South  San  Pedro  Street,  Los  Angeles 
Telephone  Michigan  0984 


Propeller  Design 

•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 

Send  us  your 
problems  .  .  .  w^e 
specialize  in  pro- 
peller design. 

WILLIAM     LAMB  I  E,  Naval  Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


There  is  an  Isherwood  System  for  every  type 
of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers 

Over  500,000  deadweight  tons — Freighters  and 
Tankers — on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 
4  Lloyds  Ave.,  London  E.C.J         17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots 

"Adventuress"  •  "California"  •  "Gracie  S" 
RADIO  —  K  F  S 

SIGNALS  FOR  PILOTS 

In  Fog — Blow  four  whistles  and  lay  to. 

When  Clear — Burn  blue  light  or  give  four  flashes  on  Morse 

lamp. 
Daylight — Set  Jack  at  foremast. 

SIGNALS  DISPLAYED  BY  PILOT  BOATS 

When  on  Station  Under  Sail — A  white  light  is  carried  at 

masthead. 
When   Under  Poiver — A  red  light  under  white;   a  flare  or 

torch  is  also  burned  frequently. 

TELEPHONES— Pilot  Office  from  9  :00  a.m.  to  4  :00  p.m.— DOuglas 
5436.  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  4 :00  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  on 
Sundays  and  Holidays — EXbrook  4511. 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

Established  in  1890 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug  •  Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work  •  Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manuf  acture'1 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Burlingame  129 


HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  Derrick  Barges    ....    Capacity  up  to  100  tons 
Submarine  Diving 

SHIP     CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 
Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 
Coluinbia  Steel  Co.'s  Products  (Subsidiary  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation) 
American  Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
56-62  Steuart  Street     -     Phone  EXbrook  0064 
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Safe  Use  of  Wire  Rope.  Recofjniz- 
ing  that  safet_\-  is  an  all-important  con- 
sideration in  every  industrial  opera- 
tion, more  especially  now  when  we 
must  bend  ever>-  effort  to  increase 
production  and  retain  skilled  work- 
men, the  Hazard  Wire  Rope  Division 
of  the  American  Chain  &  Cable  Com- 
pany. Inc..  has  recently  issued  a  most 
comprehensive  booklet  on  the  safe  use 
of  wire  rope. 

This  new  booklet  gives  tables  of 
breaking  strengths  for  all  commonly 
used  rope  constructions,  together  with 
.safety  factors  for  the  principal  rope  ap- 
plications. It  also  offers  constructive 
information  on  the  effects  of  accelera- 
tion, the  various  constructions  and 
grades  of  wire  rope,  and  suggestions 
for  the  correction  of  operating  factors 
affecting  safety  such  as  abrasion,  bend- 
ing fatigue,  reverse  bends,  kinking, 
spooling,  crushing  and  corrosion. 

In  addition  the  booklet  tells  when 
to  discard  (and  also  how  to  correct) 
wire  rope  with  broken  and  porcupined 
outer  wires;  how  properly  to  lubricate 
rope:  how  to  apply  attachments:  and 
how  properly  to  in.spect  wire  rope. 

It  gives  tables  for  the  safe  sizes  of 
sheaves  and  drums,  and  how  to  calcu- 
late the  .safe  groove  diameters.  While 
the  booklet  is  24  pages  in  volume,  it  is 
folded  for  convenient  i)ocket  use. 

Taylor  Made  Products:  S.  G.  Tay- 
lor Chain  Company,  Hammond.  In- 
diana, has  recently  released  a  new 
series  of  bulletins  bound  in  catalog 
form.  This  28-page,  S"^"  x  1 1"  cata- 
log illustrates  and  describes  many 
types  and  L'rarlcs  of  chain  made  by  the 
manufacturer. 

One  section  is  devoted  to  sling  and 
crane  chains:  another  features  such 
items  as  BBB    mj]  chain,  high  carbon 


electric  weld  loading  chain  and  log 
chain. 

Of  interest  to  engineers,  mainte- 
nance men  and  other  chain  users  are 
the  data  relating  to  "proof  tests,"  chain 
terminology  and  tables  illustrating 
safe  loads  for  chains  and  slings  for 
different  variations  in  the  angle  of  the 
load. 

-A  copy  of  this  catalog  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  this  publication. 

C-l-B  Cargo  Steamers,  a  leatlet 
distributed  by  the  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Co.,  describing  Joseph  Lykes, 
Zoella  Lykes,  Reuben  Tipton,  Fred 
Morris  and  John  Lykes,  built  for  the 
Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.  by  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 
The  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co., 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  supplied  the  4000  shp 
compound  steam  turbine  and  double 
reduction  gear  installed  for  propulsion 
in  each  vessel.  This  company  also  sup- 
plied for  each  ship  two  250  kw  geared, 
turbine-driven  generators;  and  the 
main  and  auxiliary  circulating  pumps, 
main  and  auxiliary  condensate  pumps, 
fire  pump  and  bilge  pump:  also  fuel 
oil  burner  and  transfer  service  pumps, 
lubricating  oil  service  pumps  and  port- 
al)le  cargo  oil  pumping  units,  of  the 
De  Laval-IMO  ty[)e.  The  centrifugal 
pumps,  of  a  new  design  with  vertical 
shaft  and  with  the  driving  motor 
mounted  above  the  pump,  are  illus- 
trated. 

Electric  Couplings,  a  new  6-page 
folder,  F-8635  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, describing  electric  couplings  for 
transmitting  engine  torque  to  the  gear 
in  diesel  powered  vessels  between  500 
and  5000  horsepower. 

-Advantages  and  construction  fea- 
tures of  the  couplings  are  discussed 


with  an  explanation  of  the  electrical 
principles  involved  in  their  operation. 
Centralization  of  control  and  installa- 
tion flexibility  are  described  and  illus- 
trated. 

Hydraulic  Flanging  and  Forming 
Press.  A  black  and  red.  four-page  pam- 
phlet, bulletin  Xo.  400  of  the  Beatty 
Machine  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ham- 
mond, Indiana.  This  handsome  bro- 
chure illustrates  and  describes  a  400- 
ton  and  a  250-ton  flanging  and  form- 
ing press,  especially  designed  for  ship- 
yard work. 

All  details  of  general  dimensions, 
working  characteristics  and  control 
are  fullv  set  forth. 


Rotary  Pumps  with  Double  Heli- 
cal Gears,  bulletin  W-483-B1,  a  12- 
page,  black  and  orange,  profusely  il- 
lustrated booklet  published  by  Worth- 
ington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corp. 

These  rotary  pumps  are  applied  in 
thousands  of  installations  covering 
every  type  of  industrial  activity.  Tvpe 
CiRV  is  a  vertical  shaft  pump  adapted 
to  general  shipboard  service.  Type 
GEC  is  especially  designed  for  liquid 
cargo  unloading.  Brief  descriptions 
cover  each  type  in  the  complete  line. 
Convenient  selection  tables,  viscosity 
data,  relation  of  A.  P.  I.  oil  scale  to 
specific  gravity,  and  expansion  of  pe- 
troleum oils  with  temperature  are  also 
included. 

Commercial  Heat-Treating,  a 

handsome  red  and  black.  10-page 
booklet  just  published  by  .\begg  and 
Reinhold  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Los 
.Angeles. 

This  booklet  describes  the  shops  and 
laboratories  of  the  firm  and  illustrates 
many  of  the  details  and  assemblies 
they  have  treated.  Their  patrons  range 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 
BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 
CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMERCATOR  CORPORATION   (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 


PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 
AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC     & 
ENGINEERING     CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS...  ARMATURE  WINDING.  .SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield  8102 


SAN     FRANCISCO 


115-117  Steuart  St. 


^UlA'tClMAiXL  100  years  of  service 
to  the  maritime  industry  ...  in  the 
manufacture  of  ship  control,  signal- 
ing and  electrical  equipment  of  the 
finest  quality  and  utmost  reliability. 

BENDIX  AVIATION  CORPORATION 
MARINE  DIVISION 


^=  754  Lexington  Avenue 


Brooklyn,  New  York  ^ 


m 
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In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 


ELLIOTT    COM  PA  NY 

LAGONDA     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 
LIBERTY     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Soles  and  Service  Maintoined 
813  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  5213 

Los  Angeles,  1732  E.  7th  St.  Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  BIdg. 


FITLER  LUBRICORE 

THE  SELF-LUBRICATING  PURE  MANILA  ROPE 


CONTROLLED  SELF-LUBRICATING  GREEN  YARN  CENTER 


IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  BLUE  AND  YELLOW 
COLORED  YARN  TRADEMARK 


^ 


U.    S.    PATENT    NO.    2.176.422 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


It  is  common  sense  that  where  there  are  many  fibres  chaffing 
against  each  other  friction  will  be  generated  unless  a  proper 
lubricant  is  applied  at  the  right  spot. 

The  right  spot  in  a  rope  is  the  center  yarns — it  is  at  this  point 
w^here  Fitler  Patented  feature  of  lubrication  permits  the  center 
yarns  to  glide  easily  upon  each  other.  This  exclusive  feature 
with  Fitler  Lubricore  Rope  means  much  in  reducing  -water 
absorption,  thus  allowing  center  yarns  to  dry  out  more  quickly. 

BE  THRIFTY — Insist  on  the  Fitler  Brand.  Easily  identified  by 
the  Blue  &  Yellow  Trademark. 


WEST  COAST  AGENTS: 


Fletcher-Weil  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Coleman  &  Co. 

Portland,  Oregon 


Contributing  to  your  overhead  economies! 

PLYMOUTH 

K\#lr  Cl  •  •  •  offers  longer  life 

^^'^s^  and  greater  depend- 

f>>^^^^^^"^\  ability  in  hard  service 

'\'-^^^/f  because  of  its  unsur- 

^'^^W^  passable    QUALITY 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

NORTH        PLYMOUTH      •      MASS 


thnnighout  the  industrial  field,  includ- 
ing airplane  parts.  niinin>j  machinery, 
oil  well  drills,  oil  refinery  machinery, 
and  marine  enjjine  and  auxiliary 
details. 

I'p-to-date  ecjuipment.  one  of  the 
finest  practical  laboratories  in  the 
West  and  29  years'  experience  com- 
bine to  guarantee  the  heat-treating 
d()ne  by  this  firm. 

Abegg  and  Reinhold,  in  addition  to 
their  heat-treating  activities,  manu- 
facture a  considerable  line  of  special- 
ties known  as  \'arco  Products  and 
used  largely  in  oil  well  drilling  equip- 
ment. 

Steamline  Savings.  A  leaflet  pub- 
lished by  the  Pressure  Jet  Corporation 
and  describing  the  advantages  of  the 
Pressure  Jet  system  for  keeping  the 
steam  lines  and  all  interior  surfaces  of 
steam-heating  surfaces  free  from  scale 
and  corrosive  pitting,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  steam  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  pressure  jet  system  heats  a  spe- 
cial fiuid  to  350°  and  introduces  it  (at 


that  temperature  and  at  pressure  ad- 
justed to  steam  conditions)  into  the 
main  steam  line.  The  fluid  in  atomized 
form  immediately  explodes  into  va- 
|)or:  mixes  with  the  steam;  and  is  car- 


ried to  all  parts  of  the  steam  heating 
system. 

Fuel  savings  in  heating  systems 
using  this  process  are  claimed  to  be 
from  10  to  30  per  cent. 


Progress  in   American  Shipyards 

{Continued  jrom  pa^r  114) 


11,400  Kross  tons;  turbine;  7500  shp;  IS 
knots.  Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  3  6,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  543'10"  X  70'  X  40' ;  11,600  gross  tons; 
turbo-electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Delivery 
date,  1042. 

Hulls  Nos.  238-239,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  521' x  70' x  40'; 
turbine  propelled ;  15J/2  knots.  Delivery  dates, 
January  and  March,  1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  241-31  2,  seventy-two  tankers. 

Hulls  Nos.  3  1  3-322,  ten  C-2  cargo  vessels. 


TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Neif  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  3  7-40,  four  C-2  type  cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  459'  x 
63'  x3r6";  9291  dwt  tons. 


TODD-BATH  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Bath,  Maine 
New  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchas- 
ing Commission.  Cost  $50,000,000. 


F.  B.  WALKER  &  SONS 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi 

New  Construction: 

One  all-welded  steel  tug  for  Florida  in- 
terests. 68'  X  17'  X  8'6"  ;  300-hp  .\tlas  diesel. 

One  all-welded  steel  tug  for  Colle  Tow- 
ing Co.  75'  x  19'  X  9' ;  400-hp  .•Ktlas  diesel. 

One  all-welded  steel  barge,  132'x32'x8'6". 

Two  all-welded  steel  oil  barges,  180'x36' 


X  9 


Two  steel  tugs,  75'  x  19'  x  8'6". 


WHEELER  SHIPYARDS,  INC. 

Brooklyn, N.  Y. 

New  Construction: 

Ten  bomb  target  boats  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Forty  83'  cutters  for  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 
Cost  S42,500  each. 

Twelve  large  wooden  mine  s^veepers  for 

•U.  S.  Navv, 
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Hotel  Clark 


^'doWNTOWN 

LOS    ANGELES 

— directly  opposite  the 
SUBWAY   TERMINAL 
Fifth  and  Hill 

(OvERY  facility  and  appointment  of  the  Clark  has  been 
\^  planned  to  afford  its  guests  a  maximum  of  comfort 
and  convenience.  Large  enough  to  house  a  thousand  people, 
yet  small  enough  to  permit  personal  service  and  friendliness 
to  be  truly  emphasized. 

•  5  minutes  from  the  Union  R.  R.  Terminal. 

•  15   minutes   from    "HOLLYWOOD" —  land    of   the 
movies  and  radio. 

555  rooms  with  baths  jrom  $2.50 

Personal  management  of  P  Cj.  B.  Morriss 
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PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY 

From  the  time  of  the  drilling  of  the  first  Western  and 
mid-continent  wells  Tubbs  and  Portland  rope  have  occu- 
pied a  position  of  leadership  in  every  field. 

Made  in  the  same  exacting  w^ay  as  its  Marine  cordage, 
these  rope  brands  are  well  known  both  in  the  oil  fields  as 
w^ell  as  aboard  the  tanker  fleets  that  make  distribution  of 
petroleum  products  possible. 

In  the  present  emergency,  with  petroleum  occupying  such 
a  vital  and  important  position  in  America's  defense,  Tubbs 
and   Portland   Cordage   Companies   are   proud    to   be   of    ■"' 
service  to  this  essential  industry. 

In  almost  every  field  serving  this  country's  needs 
in  the  West,  you  w^ill  find  the  Tubbs  and  Portland 
trademarks  first  choice  for  dependability  and 
service  .  .  .  just  as  they  have  for  generations  been 
first  choice  of  Western  ship  operators. 


TUBB%    CORDAGE    CO.  • 


#J£. 


^PORTLAND  CORDAGE  CO.  • 


SAN  FRANCI 


SEATTLE  ■  PORTL 
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announces  a  special  number  herald- 
ing  the  FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 

CONVENTION 

and   American   Merchant  Marine 

CONFERENCE 

^lui  yean. 

it^  EoH  ^nanoiica! 

The  October  issue  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Review  will 
be  ready  for  the  mails  on  October  1,  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  opening  of  the  nation's  most  impor- 
tant marine  event  of  1941. 

A  thorough  circulation  during  the  four  days  of  the  Con- 
vention and  Conference  to  the  marine  leaders  in 
attendance  will  augment  the  magazine's  regular 
distribution. 


Elaborate  editorial  features  and  special  advertising 
inserts  in  color  will  produce'an  exceptionally  attractive 
volume  .  .  .  one  in  which  your  company's  display  mes- 
sage will  enjoy  long-lasting^value  and  interest. 


Plan  *ta4A*  to-  >ie<^4AieA,  t^auA.  acLae^itUi^u^  ■iaiute.  ta  /l*nen4<xiJi  ke4f,  ntcn  in.  iJ'UpJudilcUnCf. 
04^^.  iitifi  Ofi.encUi4^ .  .  .  Ut^jOujCfA  tlte  *neciU44*t  o^  P.   M.   (I.  i  OctcUxen.  i^pecial  ecUtuut ! 


OCT. 

21-24 


1941 


FIFTEENTH   ANNUAL  CONVENTIOI 

and    AMERICAN    MERCHANT    MARINE    CONFERENC 

San  Francisco,  by  the  Golden  Gate    -    Your  Convention  City     ^     Hotel  Fairmor 
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In  practically  all  the  metal  industries,  estimators 
of  manufacturing,  assembly  or  construction  costs 
have  in  their  minds  a  checking  figure  for  cost  per  ton 
of  material  fabricated  and  or  assembled.  This  is  a 
very  convenient  way  of  checking  estimates.  In  fact, 
estimators  of  long  experience  can  frequently  make 
bids  offhand  simply  by  estimating  the  weight  of  the 
finished  structure. 

In  shipbuilding  on  a  quantity  production  basis, 
this  same  idea  of  cost  per  ton  is  often  used.  However, 
the  term  ton  in  the  realm  of  shipbuilding  and  ship 
operating  has  a  very  widely  varying  meaning. 

During  the  last  great  war  shipbuilding  effort,  the 
U.  S.  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  used  the  term 
"cost  per  deadweight  ton"  to  compare  construction 
costs.  By  "deadweight  ton,"  they  meant  the  total 
dwt  of  the  ship,  as,  for  instance,  their  "8800-tonner." 
Now  this  total  dwt  of  a  cargo  vessel  includes:  the 
weight  of  stores  carried;  the  weight  of  water  car- 
ried; the  weight  of  fuel  carried;  the  weight  of  crew 
and  passengers  and  baggage;  and  the  weight  of  car- 
go. It  does  not  include  the  weight  of  the  hull,  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  It  includes  nothing  that  the 
shipbuilder  has  built. 

The  press  and  the  releases  from  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission still  use  this  figure  of  cost  per  dwt  for  com- 
parative purposes,  calling  it  cost  per  ton  which  is 
obviously  misleading.  All  comparisons  of  cost  per 
ton  between  ships  or  between  buildings  should  be 
made  on  a  basis  of  the  weight  of  the  structure  manu- 
factured or  built,  not  on  the  weight  of  the  contents 
placed  therein  by  the  owner  after  taking  delivery  of 
the  finished  structure. 

This  is  especially  true  in  America  today  when  the 
shipbuilder  has  practically  no  influence  on  the  de- 
sign of  the  ship.  A  cargo  vessel  of  one  type  design 
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might  weigh  2500  tons  and  have  a  total  dwt  of  only 
3000,  while  another  design  weighing  3500  tons 
might  have  a  total  dwt  of  9000.  The  first  of  these 
vessels  today  might  cost  $1,2  50,000  in  an  American 
yard,  while  the  second  would  cost  $1,800,000.  Ob- 
viously it  would  be  very  unfair  to  say  that  on  this 
basis  that  the  shipbuilder's  figure  on  the  first  ex- 
ample was  $416  per  ton,  while  on  the  second  it  was 
only  $200  a  ton.  The  facts  would  be  that  in  the  first 
case  the  costs  were  $500  a  ton  and  in  the  second 
case  the  costs  were  $514  a  ton. 

These  are  extreme  examples  but  well  within  the 
range  of  possibilities. 

The  chief  responsibility  of  the  naval  architect  is 
so  to  design  a  ship  that  she  can  be  built  at  the  least 
cost  per  ton  of  hull  and  that  her  hull  weights  will 
form  as  low  a  proportion  of  her  total  displacement  as 
is  consistent  with  safety,  stability  and  propulsive 
efficiency. 

Other  factors  being  equal,  the  larger  a  steel  cargo 
vessel  the  more  cargo  she  will  carry  per  ton  of  hull 
weight. 

In  comparing  shipbuilding  costs,  let's  keep  our 
tonnage  definitions  straight. 

A  A/ataJUe  S/xpxiHdian 

The  expansion  of  the  Shipbuilding  Division  of 
the  Consolidated  Steel  Company,  under  the  capable 
management  of  Mr.  Alden  Roach,  is  a  remarkable 
industrial  triumph. 

In  September,  1939,  this  Los  Angeles  firm  was 
awarded  a  contract  to  build  four  C-l-B  cargo 
steamers.  They  leased  a  shipyard  at  Long  Beach 
for  erecting  these  jobs.  Today,  they  are  building  an 
8-way  yard  on  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  a  4-way 
yard  at  Orange,  Texas.  They  have  contracts  for  36 
C-ls,  two  navy  transports  and  12  destroyers. 
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by 

Captain  Edward  Macauley 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commissioner 


The  spectacle  of  this  new  plant  with 
its  magnificient  equipment,  its  beau- 
tiful training  ship,  and  its  hundreds 
of  fine  \"oung  men.  is  a  sight  to  fill 
the  eye  of  any  seafaring  man.  But  the 
members  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
cannot  properly  congratulate  them- 
selves on  this  newest  addition  to  the 
Commission "s  activities  without  first 
congratulating  the  man  to  whom  more 
than  any  other  is  due  the  credit  for 
the  rapid  growth  and  high  standards 
of  our  whole  training  program.  I  am 
referring  to  Mr.  Telfair  Knight,  di- 
rector of  our  Division  of  ^laritime 
Training,  who  is  with  us  today,  and 
whose  labors  have  built  up  the  Train- 
ing System  in  two  years  from  scratch 
to  an  organization  that  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  have  given  training  to 
almost  7000  men. 

And  I  want  also  to  congratulate  and 
on  the  part  of  the  Maritime  Commi.s- 
sion  to  commend  and  thank  the  I'nited 
States  Coast  Guard  and  the  al)]e 
officers  and  petty  officers  of  that 
service,  who  have  been  administering 
our  Training  Program  for  unlicensed 
men  and  administering  it  in  a  way 
that  can  onl\'  command  my  unstinted 
admiration. 

As  I  look  around  at  the  golden- 
brown  hills  of  California,  over  the  blue 
Pacific,  and  breathe  this  clear  air.  I 
am  thankful  that  there  is  such  a 
place,  that  I  nm  a  Californian  here 
with  you  toda}    to  enjoy  it,  and  to 
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Captain  Edward  Macauley,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commissioner,  and  an  honored  citizen 
of  California,  flew  west  to  dedicate  the  new  training  station  at  Hucnemc,  Cali- 
fornia, on  August  }0,  1941.  The  article  herewith  is  an  abstract  of  his  speech 
on  that  occasion. 

(Courtesy  oj  S.  F.  Chamber  oj  Commerce) 
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claim  it  as  my  own.  After  months  at 
a  desk  in  the  steaming  heat  of  Wash- 
ington, I  am  envious  of  you  who  are 
privileged  to  live  here,  and  most  of 
all  of  the  young  men  who  will  work 
and  be  trained  here  in  the  service  of 
my  own  first  love,  the  sea. 

The  seas  have  never  been  so  im- 
portant as  they  are  today.  The  future 
of  civilization  and  the  whole  course 
of  history  for  centuries  to  come  de- 
pend at  this  moment  upon  the  con- 
trol of  the  sea  by  the  navies  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  And 
the  very  factors  that  have  made  sea 
power  so  potent  in  deciding  wars  and 
thus  shaping  history  have  in  a  less 
dramatic  way  made  seaborne  com- 
merce equally  potent  in  shaping  civi- 
lization. 

You  men  are  in  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. Both  in  peace  and  in  war,  the 
daily  active  use  of  your  skill  and 
ability  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country.  In  peace,  your  work  is 
constructive  and  civilizing  as  perhaps 
no  other  active  occupation  is.  In  war, 
you  take  your  place  as  worthy  part- 
ners of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the 
first  line  of  defense. 

In  speaking  of  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  American  merchant  ships 
who  transported  supplies  across  the 
Atlantic  for  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  our  greatest  naval 
leader  of  the  World  War,  Admiral 
Sims,  said: 

"The  skill  and  seamanship  of  these 
sailors  was  something  that  amazed 
naval  officers,  and  they  proved  them- 
selves to  be  seamen  in  a  sense  that 
naval  officers  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become.  The  courage,  initia- 
tive, and  sense  of  responsibility,  skill 
in  handling  ships  of  all  types,  and 
noteworthy  seamanship  characterized 
the  merchantmen.  .  .  .  Without  the 
merchantmen's  skill,  courage  and 
loyalty  the  war  could  not  have  been 
won." 

The  present  shipbuilding  program 
is  colossal.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  immediate  construction  effort 
— the  building  of  the  312  emergency 
ships,  the  200  added  ships  in  the  long- 
range  program,  as  well  as  60  British 
emergency  ships,  plus  the  566  ships 
just  authorized — may  be  gained  when 
I  tell  you  that  the  steel  requirements 
for  hulls  alone  will  be  3,210,000  tons. 
The  requirements  for  the  ships  now 


building,  other  than  those  just  men- 
tioned, are  515,000  tons,  making  the 
enormous  total  of  3,725,000  tons  of 
steel  for  ships'  hulls. 

Important  as  are  all  these  figures 
about  shipyards  and  ways,  tons  of 
steel  and  numbers  of  vessels,  they  are 
no  more  important  than  the  men  who 
are  to  man  the  ships,  for  in  the  last 
analysis  the  usefulness  of  the  ships 
depends  on  the  crews.  Our  training 
service  program  and  facilities,  of 
which  this  splendid  plant  is  a  part,  are 
to  assure  that  America  shall  grow  in 
greatne.ss  and  power  on  the  sea,  and 
that  the  young  men  who  choose  the 
sea  as  their  careers  may  be  properly 
equipped  to  do  their  part.  To  choose 
the  sea  as  your  career  is  no  ordinary 
choice.  It  is  a  noble  and  important 
calling  that  demands  the  very  best  we 
as  a  nation  have  to  offer. 

Now  there  are  some  plain  and  sim- 
ple facts  about  the  sea  and  the  sea- 
faring life  that  can  be  put  in  plain 
and  simple  words.  Of  all  present-day 
occupations  none  demands  so  forcibly 
those  qualities  that  are  grouped  to- 
gether under  the  word  "character" — 
the  qualities  of  self-discipline,  respon- 
sibility, courage,  stick-to-it-iveness, 
loyalty,  strength  and  steadiness  of 
mind  and  spirit.  It  is  a  life  that  de- 
mands sacrifice  from  the  beginning. 
It  holds  forth  no  fair  promise  of  quick 
and  easy  reward.  It  does  not  seduce 
with  the  hope  of  getting  something  for 
nothing.  You  have  to  have  guts  to  go 
into  it.  You  have  to  have  guts  to  stay 
in  it. 


The  sea  demands  more  of  men,  but 
it  gives  more.  No  one  who  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "shipmate"  can 
fail  to  understand  that  it  is  that 
the  sea  gives,  the  feeling  of  standing 
and  working  together,  of  individual 
strength  and  energy  being  pooled  to- 
gether for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
all,  the  sense  of  one's  only  antagonist 
being  the  elements  that  surround  him, 
not  the  fellow  beings  with  whom  he 
lives  and  works. 

It  is  there  that  one  can  put  one's 
finger  on  that  universal  feeling  that 
there  is  something  inherently  "better" 
about  the  life  of  the  sea.  Even  those 
who  hate  it  look  on  it  with  a  sort  of 
awe.  All  men  sense  that  there  is  some- 
thing about  the  sea  bigger  than  them- 
selves. We  are  aware  that  what  is  most 
stultifying  to  man  is  his  daily  strife 
with  other  men.  All  the  evil  in  the 
world  lies  in  men's  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  each  other.  It  is  evil  that  men 
should  live  by  what  they  get  out  of 
other  men.  But  at  sea,  man's  enemy 
is  not  his  fellow  man.  On  board  ship 
men  live  and  prosper  according  to  how 
well  they  work  with  each  other,  not 
against  each  other. 

And  so  you  young  men  may  well 
feel  that  you  have  entered  a  fine  pro- 
fession and  one  to  be  proud  of.  In 
working  and  training  here  to  be  sail- 
ors, you  are  not  trying  just  to  make 
something  for  yourselves,  you  are 
making  something  out  of  yourselves. 
You  are  carrying  on  a  tradition  that 
has  made  America  great !  You  are  the 
frontiersmen  of  the  future! 


S.  S.  Exceller,  first  of  a  series  of  fast  freighters  designed  and  engineered  by  American 
Export  Lines,  ivhich  is  now  on  its  maiden  voyage  to  India  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Hugh  L.  Stiitzer.  Launched  at  Bath  Iron  Works,  May  10,  when  she  was  sponsored  by 
little  Henrietta  Gehan,  daughter  of  John  F.  Cehan,  the  Lines'  vice  president.  Exceller  is 
420  feet  overall  length,  and  is  rated  at  65  97  gross  tons.  During  the  builder's  trials  early 
this  month,  Exceller  steamed  at  an  average  speed  of  19.46  knots  in  all  trial  runs 
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With  the  economic  fabric  of  the 
nation  suddenly  subjected  to  a  strain 
heavier  than  any  ever  before  put  upon 
it,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  va- 
ried ingenuity  being  employed  to  meet 
this  unprecedented  strain  effectively. 
American  enterprise,  generally,  has 
two  obligations  thrust  upon  it:  ( 1 )  to 
serve  every  interest  of  National  De- 
fense, which  is  paramount;  and  (2) 
to  serve  vital  civilian  needs. 

The  nicety  with  which  these  two  ob- 
ligations are  adjusted  is  important  to 
both.  To  National  Defense,  it  is  im- 
portant that  private  enterprise  be 
shifted  enough  to  insure  no  stinting  of 
defense  effort.  To  private  enterprise, 
it  is  important  that  no  more  shifting 
be  done  than  is  consonant  with  de- 
fense effort,  lest  production  necessary 
for  civilian  needs  be  disastrously  cur- 
tailed. 

One  of  the  most  vital  American  en- 
terprises seeking  the  correct  adjust- 
ment of  the  two  primary  obligations 
is  the  American  merchant  marine. 
Suddenly,  it  is  being  called  upon  to 


Thousands  of  tons  of  commerce  and  thou- 
sands   of   passengers   are   carried   annually 
under    these   blue   and   buff   stacks   to   and 
from  the  ports  of  the  South  Pacific 
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Matsoii  cargo  liners  are  equipped  to  handle 
general  cargo  outbound,  largely  sugar  and 
pineapple  homeward  bound.  Today,  they 
are  handling  every  type  of  National  Defense 
cargo  and  doing  it  with  great  efficiency 
and  dispatch 


perform  a  titanic  two-way  job.  It 
must  provide  prodigious  tonnage  for 
shipment  of  supplies,  bulky  machin- 
ery, building  materials,  and  endless 
equipment  required  by  the  Army  and 
Navy,  not  only  within  our  own  wide 
borders,  but  in  distant  outposts  which 
cover  a  large  part  of  the  globe.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  find  room  in  its 
bottoms  for  the  flow  of  merchandise, 
absolutely  necessary  for  civilian  needs, 
in  order  that  the  economic  structure 
of  the  nation  may  be  kept  on  an  even 
keel.  Our  merchant  marine  must  do  all 
this  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, with  the  time  limits  pressing 
relentlessly. 

Nowhere  has  the  national  emer- 
gency been  more  pressing  upon  our 
merchant  marine  than  in  the  Pacific. 
The  activity  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  the  great  reaches  of  the  Pacific  has 
suddenly  thrust  a  staggering  burden 
of  unprecedented  weight  upon  this 
arm  of  our  marine.  A  survev  of  west- 


ern shipping  in  its  rising  to  this  occa- 
sion offers  an  interesting  study  from 
which  to  judge  the  effectiveness  we 
may  expect  to  find  wherever  our  mer- 
chant marine  functions. 

The  Matson  Line  offers  a  good  ex- 
ample for  this  study,  both  because  of 
its  recognized  importance  in  Pacific 
regions,  and  because  it  has  had  to  face 
and  solve  all  the  typical  problems  that 
have  confronted  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  as  a  whole. 

At  the  start,  we  find  that  all  we 
have  said  about  the  staggering  burden 
imposed  upon  our  merchant  marine 
applies  to  this  line  specifically.  Here 
is  a  shipping  company  that,  in  1939, 
was  fully  adequate  to  Hawaii's  ap- 
proximately normal  commerce  with 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  amounting  to 
about  5200,000,000  annually.  To  pro- 
vide for  this  200,000,000-d()llar  com- 
merce, plus  the  normal  tourist  travel 
to  and  from  Hawaii  of  around  .50,000 
passengers,  and  over  11,000  pa.ssen- 


gers  to  and  from  Australia  and  South 
Sea  ports  en  route,  the  Matson  Line 
operated  36  ships.  Thirty-two  of  these 
ships  were  freighters,  and  four  were 
the  great  passenger  liners,  Lurline, 
Matsonia,   Mariposa  and   Monterey. 

Of  the  thirty-two  freighters,  eight- 
een were  in  the  regular  East-Coast-to- 
Hawaii  service.  Five  sailed  regularly 
from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
to  Hawaii.  Two  maintained  an  exclu- 
sive San  Francisco-to-Hawaii  service. 
Seven  ships  took  care  of  the  North- 
west business,  of  which  two  called  at 
Puget  Sound,  and  five  at  Northwest 
ports  to  pick  up  lumber. 

The  four  beautiful  liners,  Lurline, 
Matsonia,  Mariposa  and  Monterey, 
maintained  a  regular  service  from  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  Fiji,  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  Lurline  and  Matsonia 
served  Hawaii  exclusively.  The  Mari- 
posa and  ^Monterey  supplemented  this 
Hawaii  service,  and  provided  for  New 
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Zealand  and  Australia  and  the  ports 
en  route.  All  four  ships,  in  addition  to 
providing  passenger  accommodations, 
also  maintained  a  fast  freight  service, 
especially  important  to  Hawaii. 

This  was  the  picture  two  years  ago. 
Then  men  started  marching  in  pAirope. 
America  shifted  rapidly  from  a  rela- 
tively passive  apprehension  to  an  ac- 
tive desire  to  arm.  Although  not  geared 
to  defense  effort,  defense  became  the 
cry.  The  nation  became  border  con- 
scious, aware  of  two  important  fronts 
.  .  .  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  De- 
fense projects  in  Hawaii,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
outlying  Pacific  Islands,  were  about 
to  begin  clamoring  for  ships  to  speed 
men  and  materials  to  vital  defense 
areas. 

Suddenly,  the  ]\Iatson  Line  saw 
looming  a  task  the  dimensions  of  which 
were  to  break  all  records,  and  for 
which  no  anticipation  could  have  pre- 
pared. It  saw  huge  tonnage  demanded 
of  its  ships  by  cargo,  much  of  which 
would  be  strange,  bulky,  requiring 
special  mechanical  equipment  to  load 
and  unload,  and  more  space  in  ships' 
holds  to  accommodate  it.  It  saw  thou- 
sands of  workers  with  their  families. 
Army  and  Xavy  personnel  and  their 
families,  all  rushing  to  the  defense  hub 
in  Hawaii.  And,  all  the  while,  it  saw 
the  demands  of  nearly  a  half  million 
regular  inhabitants  of  Hawaii,  who 
have  long  relied  on  its  ships.  It  recog- 
nized that  Hawaii  buys  60  per  cent  of 
its  foodstuffs  from  the  mainland,  not 
to  mention  livestock,  feed,  lumber, 
machinery,  fertilizers,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and  innumerable  other  commodi- 
ties indispensable  to  the  Territory's 
welfare,  and  it  recognized  that  these 
vital  wants  of  Hawaii  must  be  met, 
irrespective  of  abnormal  demands. 

One  of  the  abnormal  demands  that 
quickly  became  insistent  throughout 
the  shipping  world  was  for  ships.  This 
demand  created  numerous  opportuni- 
ties for  quick  and  impressive  profits. 
Quite  naturally,  some  steamship  lines 
took  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 
They  sold  some  of  their  ships.  They 
leased  cargo  capacity  of  others.  The 
INIatson  Line  was  in  a  position  to  profit 
by  these  opportunities,  except  for  one 
fact,  namely,  its  obligation  to  Hawaii. 
A  Traditional  Obligation 

Matson's  obligation  to  Hawaii  was  a 
tradition.  It  dated  back  to  1888,  when 
Captain  William  Matson  founded  the 
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line,  since  which  time  it  has  been  the 
principal  carrier  between  the  Islands 
and  the  mainland.  The  ol)ligation 
could  not  be  set  aside,  nor  did  the 
Matson  Line  hesitate  in  deciding  on 
its  course  of  action.  It  would  meet  the 
staggering  demands  of  National  De- 
fense, and  it  would  also  continue  to 
serve  Hawaii's  vital  needs. 

This  decision  demanded  speed  in 
four  different  directions:  (1)  More 
ships  must  be  built,  and  quickly.  (2) 
Carrying  capacity  of  existing  ships 
must  be  stepped  up.  (3)  More  fre- 
quent sailings  must  be  scheduled,  be- 
tween the  West  Coast  and  Hawaii. 
(4)  Passenger  capacity  must  be  en- 
larged, in  the  face  of  an  impending 
rush  of  workers  in  National  Defense, 
of  Army  and  Navy  personnel,  and  the 
families  of  all  three  groups.  What  to 
do  was  clear  enough.  The  perplexing 
question  was  .  .  .  HOW? 

HOW  it  was  done  is  drama,  with 
high-speed  action,  streamlined.  It  is  a 
drama  of  ships  building;  ships  being 
whisked  from  one  ocean  to  another; 


ports  being  overhauled  and  new  ma- 
chinery set  up;  sailings  multiplied; 
mountains  of  new  cargo  moving;  and 
thousands  of  people  speeding  to  de- 
fense centers  in  the  Pacific. 

Increased  Cargo  Capacity 
As  a  starter,  four  new  freighters 
were  ordered,  each  with  a  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  12,000  deadweight  tons.  Im- 
proved lines  and  motive  power  gave 
these  ships  a  speed  of  better  than  16^ 
knots,  importantly  lopping  ten  days 
off  the  running  time  between  New 
York  and  Hawaii. 

Simultaneously,  the  IMatson  Line 
turned  its  attention  to  ships  already 
on  hand.  Cargo  capacity  was  in- 
creased. Water  tanks  were  converted 
into  oil  tanks,  boosting  Matson  fleet 
capacity  to  485,633  barrels  of  oil.  The 
8500-ton  freighter,  Waimea,  was  re- 
fitted to  specialize  in  carrying  bulk 
cement,  a  highly  necessary  defense 
commodity. 

Then,  to  supplement  its  own  fleet, 
Matson  "space  chartered"  ships  of  the 
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Isthmian  Line,  such  dS  the  S.  S.  Mo- 
bile City  and  the  S.  S.  Steel  Voyager, 
for  emergency  freight  service  from  the 
West  Coast  to  Hawaii. 

Next,  Matson  reorganized  its  entire 
fleet,  switching  vessels  to  the  most  im- 
portant cargo  centers.  Twelve  ships 
were  hurried  from  the  East  Coast  to 
the  important  Pacific  area.  The  5500- 
ton  freighter  S.  S.  Manini,  was  as- 
signed to  transport  materials  to  ]Mid- 
way  Island,  where  a  new  airbase  and 
submarine  base  were  being  rushed  to 
completion. 

As  soon  as  they  were  ready,  three  of 
the  new  freighters,  Hawaiian  Planter, 
Hawaiian  Shipper,  and  Hawaiian  Mer- 
chant, were  rushed  into  service  for 
Australia  and  South  Sea  ports  en  route 
to  meet  our  Governments  demand  for 
strategic  chrome  ores  from  New  Cale- 
donia, and  for  Australian  wool  and 
other  defense  materials  important  to 
National  Defense. 

Terminal  Facilities 

So  much  for  the  work  with  ships. 
But  ships  at  sea  depend  upon  what's 
done  on  shore.  Docking  and  terminal 
facilities  play  a  leading  part  in  speed- 
ing vast  volumes  of  cargo.  To  meet 
congestion  occasioned  by  National  De- 
fense, terminal  facilities  had  to  be 
more  than  doubled  I  For  instance,  in 
San  Francisco,  Piers  36  and  50-B  were 
leased  outright,  and  many  others  were 
made  available  for  emergency  conges- 
tion. 

Not  only  more  dock  space  had  to  be 
provided,  but  new  methods  of  hand- 
ling the  varied  cargo  set  up.  This  was 
necessary,  because  of  the  unusual 
kinds  of  shipments,  such  as  road- 
graders,  armaments  for  land  defenses, 
and  other  unusual  and  bulky  freight. 
Furthermore  new  methods  of  handling 
cargo  were  necessary  for  quicker  hand- 
ling, so  as  to  load  and  speed  ships  out 
of  port  on  their  way  with  their  preci- 
ous cargo  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

For  the  same  reason,  to  keep  the 
ships  at  sea,  even  repairs  to  these  ves- 
sels must  be  made  in  minimum  time. 
So,  the  necessary  facilities  were  im- 
proved, and  work  proceeded  "around 
the  clock."  Even  though  eighteen 
hours  of  the  twenty-four  are  "over- 
time," the  work  must  go  on,  for  ships 
in  port  mean  cargo  waiting. 

Increase  in  Personnel 

But    more    than    ships,    terminals. 


docks  and  machinery  were  needed. 
People  were  needed,  too.  A  compari- 
son of  Matson's  payrolls  for  the  first 
si.x  months  of  1939  and  1941  will  make 
clear  how  many  more  people  the  com- 
pany needed  in  its  employ  to  speed  all 
this  National  Defense  activity.  Pay- 
rolls to  shoreside  personnel  show  an  in- 
crease of  over  19  per  cent!  Payrolls  to 
ship  personnel,  37 Yz  per  cent!  Pay- 
rolls to  stevedores,  just  under  99  per 
cent!  Here  is  an  increase,  in  all  pay- 
rolls, averaging  almost  48  per  cent ! 

While  this  48  per  cent  increase  in 
payrolls  in  two  years  is  an  obviously 
important  item  in  the  cost  of  Matson's 
new  operation,  it  is  also  obviously  only 
a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  building 
of  new  ships  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  company's  services  to  meet  the 
national  emergency. 

Now,  it  will  be  interesting  to  check 
the  results  of  all  this  necessary  up- 
heaval undergone  by  the  Matson  Line. 


What  we  see  is  streams  of  ships  flowing 
steadily  from  West  Coast  ports  out 
across  the  Pacific.  Their  decks  are 
piled  high  with  trucks,  tractors,  and 
heavy  machinery;  their  holds  filled 
with  cargoes  of  rice,  flour,  cereals, 
canned  milk,  all  kinds  of  canned  foods; 
their  refrigerators  lined  with  meats, 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  are 
part  of  the  880,000  tons  of  cargo  Mat- 
son  ships  have  carried  to  Hawaii,  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1941,  ac- 
tually within  two  shiploads  of  the  total 
carried  for  the  entire  year  of  1939!  On 
this  basis,  Matson  expects  to  transport 
over  1,750,000  tons  in  1941,  over 
twice  the  amount  for  1939! 

Look  again,  and  we  see  lumber. 
During  these  same  first  six  months  of 
1941,  ships  in  the  Northwest  service 
shuttled  over  20,000,000  more  board 
feet  of  lumber  to  Hawaii  than  during 
the  whole  previous  year! 

Because  of  their  increased  refrig- 
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erator  space.  Matson  ships  have  been 
able  to  meet  the  un|)iece(lentecl  de- 
mand of  the  new  defense  personnel  in 
Hawaii  for  refrijjerated  cargo,  espe- 
cially for  frozen  meats. 

At  the  same  time.  Matson  ships  car- 
ried other  im|K)rtant  cargo.  Its  four 
swift  passenger  liners,  besides  stowing 
valuable  fast  freight  in  their  holds, 
carried  thou.sands  of  people.  These 
passengers  were  not  alone  just  the  nor- 
mal tourists  to  Hawaii.  Thex'  included 
thousands  of  defense  workers.  Arm_\- 
and  Xavy  officers,  their  wives  and 
families  for  whom  the  Government 
reciuisitioned  accommodations.  Alto- 
gether, during  the  first  si.\  months  of 
1941,  with  the  augmented  rush  to  the 
Islands  in  full  swing,  these  great  liners 
carried  apprciximatelv  37.000  people 
to  the  Islands,  nearly  as  many  as  for 
the  entire  pre-defense  year  of  19391 

Only  the  most  skilled  planning  could 
have  accomplished  this  task.  True, 
owing  to  Great  Britain's  deeper  in- 
volvement in  the  war  and  certain  re- 
strictions placed  on  pleasure  travel  of 
British  subjects,  there  had  been  a  3000 
drop  in  the  number  of  passengers  over 
Matson's  Australian  route  in  1940. 
But  the  mid-summer  travel  peak  of 
1941  lay  ahead,  in  addition  to  the  on- 
rush of  defense  workers  to  the  Islands. 
So.  to  meet  the  emergency.  Matson 
shifted  its  South  Pacific  schedule  and 
thus  added  five  extra  sailings  to  the 
regular  schedule  from  California  to 
Hawaii,  for  July.  August  and  early 
September,  increasing  passenger  space 
appro.ximately  .SO  per  cent  by  this 
adjustment  alone  I 

Xot  only  were  these  exigencies  met. 
but  others  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  nation  were  met  also.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  critical  situation  arose 


and  stranded  hundreds  of  .Americans 
in  the  Orient,  there  was  a  sudden,  des- 
perate demand  for  ships  to  evacuate 
these  nationals.  The  Government  com- 
mi.ssioned  the  Matson  Line  to  this  im- 
portant task,  and  it  acted  jiromptly. 
Furthermore,  the  line  rendered  thi.-; 
valuable  service  to  the  Government, 
with  no  impairment  of  its  regular  serv- 
ices to  strategic  defense  centers  else- 
where in  the  Pacific. 

Now.  one  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  in  connection  with  all  this  vast 
movement  of  cargo  and  j^eople  is  that 
it  has  been  accomplished  with  onlx-  the 
addition  of  three  new  ships  to  the 
Matson  fleet  proper.  Of  the  four 
freighters  laid  down  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reorganization,  only  the  three 
a.ssigned  to  the  Australian  .service  were 
delivered.  Owing  to  an  acute  shortage 
in  naval  auxiliaries,  the  Xavy  took 
over  the  fourth  freighter.  S.  S.  Ha- 
waiian Packer,  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  the  task 
assumed  by  ^latson  was  completed 
within  its  own  organization.  And  this 
leads  to  the  final,  and  probably  the 
most  significant  result  of  Matson's 
new  order  in  the  Pacific,  namely,  the 
increased  number  of  direct  sailings 
from  West  Coast  ports  to  Hawaii. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1939. 
there  were  39  direct  sailings  from  San 
Francisco.  For  the  same  period  in 
1941,  there  were  55!  From  Los  An- 
geles, during  this  half-year  period  in 
1939,  there  were  3  direct  sailings.  In 
the  1941  half-year  period,  there  were 
1 8 1  The  same  comparison  shows  an  in- 
crease in  sailings  from  Northwest  ports 
from  21  to  291  Here  is  an  increase  in 
total  direct  sailings  from  the  West 
Coast  to  Hawaii  from  63.  in  1939.  to 


102  in  the  first  six  months  of  1941. 

To  say  the  least,  such  an  accom- 
plishment as  this  staged  by  the  Mat- 
son  Line  is  encouraging.  It  is  doubly 
.so.  when  it  is  considered  that  it  has 
met  all  the  abnormal  recjuirements  of 
National  Defense  without,  at  any 
time,  a  serious  threat  to  the  vital  re- 
(juirements  of  Hawaii.  Significantly  it 
has  been  an  evolution  which  has 
e(iuii)ped  the  Matson  Line  ade(|uately 
to  cope  with  the  emergenc\-  demands 
of  the  present  and  the  future  as  a 
regular  procedure. 

Naturally,  such  an  ujiheaval  as  that 
occasioned  by  all  this  unprecedented 
defense  activity  has  been  attended  by 
some  temporary  inconveniences,  as  for 
instance,  in  the  matter  of  certain  lux- 
uries and  non-essentials.  These  were 
to  be  expected,  but  even  they  have 
been  negligibly  few,  to  be  regarded  as 
only  reasonable  concessions  to  the 
paramount  issue  of  the  nation's  total 
defense. 

What  this  single  steamship  line  has 
been  able  to  accomplish,  merely  fol- 
lows the  familiar  pattern  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  in  the  face  of  national  emer- 
gency. An  unprecedented  demand  for 
cargo  and  passenger  space  has  been 
met.  with  characteristic  efficiency. 
True,  this  emergency  tran.scends  any- 
thing in  our  past  history,  but  .so  did 
former  emergencies  frequently  trans- 
cend their  predecessors,  and  they  also 
were  met  with  characteristic  intelli- 
gence and  determination. 

Here,  on  our  Pacific  front,  our  mer- 
chant marine  has  again  risen  to  the 
occasion.  In  the  light  of  this  perfor- 
mance it  a[)pears  obvious  that  our 
American  merchant  marine  is  decid- 
edly on  the  job. 


A/eweit  SUifi  w^ 

United  States  Maritime  Service  Steamer  American 
Sailor  dedicated  at  Hueneme,  California 


On  August  30,  Hueneme,  the  port 
of  the  thriving  city  of  Oxnard,  Cali- 
fornia, was  the  scene  of  an  interesting 
ceremony  at  which  the  new  United 
States  Maritime  Service  training  ship 
American  Sailor  was  dedicated  for  her 
service  at  the  Point  Hueneme  training 
school  for  merchant  seamen. 

Officiating  at  the  dedication  rights 
were:  ^Maritime  Commissioner  Cap- 
tain Edward  IVIacauley;  Jos.  F. 
IVIarias.  president  of  the  State  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners  (represent- 
ing the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia);  E.  C.  IVIausshardt,  Pacific 
Coast  representative  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission;  Telfair  Knight,  director 
of  the  U.  S.  N.  C.  training  division; 
M.  E.  Crossman,  cadet  training  in- 
structor, Pacific  Coast  district  U.  S. 
M.  C. 

Commissioner  Macauley  made  an 
e.xcellent  dedication  address. 

American  Sailor  is  a  rebuilt  cargo 
carrier.  She  was  the  Edgemont,  a 
Shipping  Board  8800-ton  type  built 
in  1919  at  Seattle.  About  a  year  ago 
she  was  turned  over  to  the  Baltimore 
plant  of  the  Shipbuilding  Division  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  for  re- 
construction at  a  cost  of  $1 ,644,000. 
Her  principal  characteristics  are: 
Length  B.  P.  409'6" 

Beam  molded         54' 
Depth  37'9" 

Draft  20'1K'" 

Propulsion  power  2500  shp 
Speed  11  knots 

Four  new  transverse,  watertight 
bulkheads  were  built  unto  the  hull, 
giving  her  1 1  bulkheads  and  12  water- 
tight compartments,  or  a  two-com- 
partment floodability. 
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The  Maritime  Commission  training  ship  American  Sailor 
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Vp-to-datc  electric  giilleys  equipped  with  every  facility  for  catering  to  the  husky  appetites  of  American  sailors 


Sanitary  lavatories  and  well-stocked  pharmacy  evidence  concern  for  the  conservation  of  health 
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The  trainee  has  ample  opportunity  to  study  marine  engineering 
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Her  propulsion  machinery  was  com- 
pletely overhauled  and  renewed, 
where  necessary.  The  main  unit  is  a 
cross-compound,  double-reduction 
geared  turbine  driving  a  single  screw. 
At  90  rpm  on  the  propeller  shaft,  this 
unit  develops  2500  shp.  Steam  is  gen- 
erated in  Scotch  marine  boilers  fired 
by  Dahl  oil  burners  and  operating  at 
210  psi. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  greatly 
increased  cooking,  refrigerating  and 
ventilating  electrical  load,  two  100-kw 
diesel  engine  driven  generators  were 
installed.  These  deliver  240/120  volt 
direct  current  to  the  ship's  auxiliary 
power  and  light  circuits.  The  switch- 
boards are  interconnected  so  that  any 
failure  of  these  generators  automati- 
cally starts  and  transfers  the  load  on 
certain  emergency  circuits  to  a  diesel 
emergency  generating  set  of  75-kw  ca- 
pacity located  on  the  shelter  deck. 

\'ery  elaborate  fire  proofing,  fire  de- 
tection and  fire  extinguishing  systems 
are  installed. 

Galleys  and  pantries  are  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  electrical  equip- 
ment. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  pictures 
herewith,  American  Sailor  has  fully 
equipped:     hospital;     dentist    office; 


class  rooms;  auditorium,  equipped 
with  stage  and  projection  booth  for 
sound  movies;  shops  of  various  types 
for  training  machinists,  welders, 
blacksmiths  and  carpenters;  laundry 
and  dry  rooms;  tailor  shop;  barber 
shop;  and  a  large  evaporating  plant 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  104,000 
gallons. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  hull  has 
been  transformed  by  the  installation 
of  a  fiush  shelter  deck,  and  a  new  stack 
of  more  generous  proportions.  The 
Coast  Guard  color  scheme  is  used  so 
that  both  exterior  and  interior  of  hull 
are  generally  white.  The  handsome  in- 
signia of  the  United  States  IVIaritime 
Service  adorns  both  sides  of  the  stack. 

The  'tween  deck  and  superstructure 
spaces  are  elaborately  fitted  with  com- 
fortable living  accommodations  for 
235  men.  The  regular  crew  is  approxi- 
mately 75,  including  a  staff  of  instruc- 
tors and  a  number  of  cadets.  This 
leaves  room  for  160  to  165  trainees. 

The  addition  of  this  training  vessel 
to  those  already  in  the  service  gives  an 
annual  capacity  for  6000  trainees 
graduated  from  three-month  courses 
of  intensive  training  in  both  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  seamanship. 


The  training  ship  is  equipped  with  standard 

and  motor  lifeboats  hung  on  various  types 

of  davit  for  training  purposes.  The  trainees 

above  are  inspecting  lifeboat  equipment 
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Above:  An  office  of  one  of  the  faculty 
At  right:  Office  of  the  ship's  dentist 
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BUILDING 


General  Electric  all-out  Defense  Effort 


The  commissioning  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
North  Carolina  on  April  9,  five  months 
ahead  of  schedule;  the  commissioning 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Washington  on  May 
15,  six  and  one-half  months  ahead  of 
schedule;  the  launching  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
South  Dakota  on  June  7,  four  months 
ahead  of  schedule — these  were  events 
clearly  indicating  the  seriousness  of 
America "s  all-out  efforts  for  defense. 
These  three  great  battleships  are  prob- 
ably the  most  powerful  machines  of 


war  ever  built  by  man.  The  fact  that 
three  such  ships  have  been  launched 
or  commissioned  well  ahead  of  sched- 
ule and  within  a  period  of  three 
months,  and  that  a  fourth,  the  U. 
S.  S.  Massachusetts,  will  soon  be 
launched,  is  a  token  of  the  United 
States'  determination,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  to  have  two  battle  fleets 
available,  one  for  use  in  the  Atlantic 
and  one  for  use  in  the  Pacific.  Gen- 
eral Electric  is  proud  of  its  important 
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part  in  the  great  task  of  building  these 
and  many  other  vessels  for  our  two- 
ocean  Navy. 

Building  a  battleship  is  an  all- 
American  enterprise.  It  draws  upon 
most  of  the  country's  natural  re- 
sources and  upon  almost  every  branch 
of  the  nation "s  industry.  The  normal 
demands  placed  upon  G.  E.  produc- 
tion facilities  by  the  orders  for  propul- 
sion and  other  ecjuipment  for  even  a 
single  battleship  are  substantial.  In 
the  case  of  equipment  for  the  North 
Carolina,  the  Washington,  the  South 
Dakota  and  the  Massachusetts,  these 
demands  were  decidedly  abnormal. 
Production  schedules  that  were  un- 
heard of  in  the  past  years  of  manu- 
facturing history  had  to  be  met  in 
order  to  permit  delivery  of  the  vital 
organs  for  these  new  battleships  with- 
out delays  that  would  hold  up  their 
commissioning.  Plants  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
and  at  Schenectady.  N.  V.,  had  to  call 
on  their  most  experienced  men  to  re- 
vise production  plans  to  meet  these 
new  demands — but  they  were  met, 
and  well  within  the  time  allotted. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Gen- 
eral Electric  has  cooperated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  naval  power. 
More  than  45  years  ago,  the  first  im- 
portant electromotive  equipment  was 
installed  on  a  V .  S.  warship — the 
cruiser  Brooklyn    -and  thiseciuipment, 
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a  system  of  motors  and  control  for  op- 
erating gun  turrets,  was  installed  by 
General  Electric. 

At  that  time  many  authorities,  in- 
cluding both  naval  officers  and  elec- 
trical engineers,  had  grave  doubts  of 
the  superiority  of  electrical  control 
over  the  steam  turret  operation  then 
in  use. 

The  installation  of  motors  and  con- 
trols to  turn  the  turrets  on  the  Brook- 
lyn marked  the  real  beginning  of  the 
use  of  electrical  power  apparatus  on 
naval  vessels,  and  from  that  time  on 
electricity  was  to  play  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  the  operation  of 
Uncle  Sam's  fighting  ships. 

The  logical  outgrowth  of  the  elec- 
trically-operated gun  turrets  on  the 
Brooklyn  is  the  modern  electrically- 
equipped  battleship,  as  represented  by 
the  North  Carolina,  the  Washington, 
the  South  Dakota  or  the  Massachu- 
setts. Such  a  vessel  is  literally  a  float- 
ing powerhouse,  generating  enormous 
amounts  of  electricity  for  use  in  the 
entire  vessel;  running  its  pumps;  op- 
erating its  turrets,  hoists  and  winches; 
and  turning,  elevating,  aiming  and  fir- 
ing its  guns. 

The  story  of  the  first  application  to 
turbine-electric  ship  propulsion  is  dra- 
matic and  absorbing.  It  begins  in  1909, 
with  the  faith,  vision  and  confidence  of 
W.  L.  R.  Emmet,  a  General  Electric 
engineer,  in  the  possibilities  of  turbine- 
electric  drive  for  large  vessels.  Mr. 
Emmet  was,  even  at  that  time,  world- 
famous  for  his  work  on  land  steam 
turbines  and  electric  generating  ma- 
chinery. 

The  size  and  power  requirements  of 
the  battleship  and  other  large  naval 
vessels  made  these  ships  a  logical 
choice  upon  which  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion. 

First  Electric  Drive 

The  first  trial  of  turbine-electric 
drive  for  a  naval  vessel  was  made  for 
the  collier  Jupiter,  one  of  three  then 
under  construction. 


There  are  not  enough  daylight  hours  for  the  task 


After  repeated  tests,  the  enthusias- 
tic reports  made  by  the  inspecting  offi- 
cers were  accepted  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment. 

On  the  basis  of  its  experience  with 
the  Jupiter,  the  Navy  changed  its 
plans  for  the  drive  of  the  battleship 
New  Mexico,  then  building. 

So,  in  1917,  the  New  Mexico,  il,- 
000  tons  of  powerful,  electric-driven 


Control  stand  of  a  Navy  power  plant 

fighting  machinery,  was  launched. 
Electric  motors  also  operated  the 
steering  gear,  boat  cranes,  winches, 
capstans,  refrigerating  system,  laun- 
dering machines,  water  pumps  and 
oil  pumps;  they  raised  anchors,  re- 
volved  turrets,  hoisted  ammunition, 


The  battleship — an  example  of  modern  engineering  progress — a  symbol  of  sea  power 


compressed  air,  and  turned  the  fans 
and  blowers;  they  supplied  telephone 
systems,  operated  the  battery  of 
searchlights,  and  illuminated  the  en- 
tire ship. 

In  bids  submitted  on  a  competitive 
basis,  the  General  Electric  Company 
won  the  contracts  for  the  propulsion 
equipment  for  the  North  Carolina,  the 
Washington  and  the  South  Dakota,  as 
well  as  for  the  Massachusetts,  which 
will  be  launched  some  time  this  year. 

In  the  middle  of  1940,  with  an  ex- 
panded production  schedule  in  opera- 
tion, and  with  work  progressing  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  schedule,  the  Gov- 
ernment announced  its  plans  for  in- 
creasing naval  facilities  to  provide  a 
complete  two-ocean  Navy.  To  do  its 
part  toward  speeding  up  this  program, 
and  in  anticipation  of  further  de- 
mands upon  facilities.  General  Elec- 
tric again  revised  its  production  sched- 
ules. This  meant  a  very  drastic  re- 
vision of  engineering  and  manufactur- 
ing plans  —  a  complete  change  -  over 
from  the  methods  and  facilities  that 
had  previously  seemed  to  be  fully  ade- 
quate. Turbine  production  was  prac- 
tically tripled,  putting  machine  tools 
and  other  manufacturing  equipment 
on  a  24  -  hour  -  per  -  day  schedule. 
Hundreds  of  additional  workmen  were 
employed,  trained  and  put  to  work. 
Huge  expenditures  were  made  to  ex- 
pand production  facilities  at  the  Erie, 
Lynn  and  Schenectady  Works.  Of 
special  significance  in  the  job  of  in- 
creasing speed  on  naval  equipment 
production  was  the  voluntary  fore- 
going of  vacations  by  many  G.  E. 
employees. 
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Magnitude  of  Task 

'I'he  tremendous  power  reciuired  to 
propel  a  battleship  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina class  is  supplied  by  four  sets  of 
propulsion  turbines  and  as  many  sets 
of  reduction  gears.  In  the  time  allot- 
ted to  the  task,  it  would  be  jihysically 
impossible  for  (ieneral  Electric  alone 
to  turn  out  all  the  turbines  and  accom- 
panxing  sets  of  gears  required  b>'  the 
present  program.  The  Xavy  Depart- 
ment, however,  has  found  the  G-E  tur- 
bine designs  to  be  so  desirable  that 
they  are  being  used  for  turbines  made 
in  other  factories. 

Construction  of  a  single  turbine  of 
the  size  now  in  operation  in  the  U.  S. 
S.  North  Carolina  requires  the  use  of 
between  600  and  700  drawings  by 
designing  engineers,  the  services  of 
more  than  4000  skilled  engineers  and 
workmen,  and  the  machining  of  many 
tons  of  steel,  either  in  G.  E.  plants  or 
in  those  of  subcontractors.  The  reduc- 
tion gears  require  the  machining  of 
parts  of  tolerances  of  one  ten-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch. 

Nor  does  General  Electrics  job  end 
with  the  manufacture  of  one  of  these 
units.  After  being  assembled,  each 
unit  is  set  up  and  thoroughly  tested. 
then  dismantled  and  transported  to 
the  shipyard. 

Engineering  Supervision 

Along  with  the  dismantled  appara- 
tus go  G.  E.  engineers  to  supervise  in- 
stallation. In  the  case  of  battleships  of 
the  North  Carolina  class,  the  propul- 
sion equipment  has  to  be  installed  be- 
fore the  hull  is  launched.  After  the 


Left:  W.  L.  R.  Emmet,  C.  E.  engineer  and 
father  of  turbo-electric  propulsion  for 
battleships.  Below:  The  Ion  -pressure  rotor 
of  a  marine  turbine.  Right:  Hobbing  a  large 
marine  reduction  gear 


api)aratus  has  been  installed  and  the 
launching  is  completed.  G.  E.  engi- 
neers go  aboard  to  supervise  installa- 
tion of  much  of  the  electric  auxiliary 
equipment  that  performs  the  multi- 
tude of  services  necessary  to  the 
proper  operation  of  the  ship.  These 
and  similar  operations  must  be  re- 
peated again  and  again  a  hundred 
times  in  the  months  ahead. 

In  the  40  years  since  it  started,  the 
central-station  industry  has  built  up 
in  this  country  an  active  steam-gener- 
ating capacity  of  about  41.500.000 
horsepower.  Now,  General  Electric  has 
been  asked  to  deliver,  in  something 
more  than  three  years"  time,  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  steam  turbines  for 


^>: 


all  i^urpo.ses.  amounting  to  more  than 
a  third  of  this  pre.sent  capacity. 

General  Electric  orders  on  hand  at 
the  present  time  call  for  the  building 
of  propulsion  equipment  for  a  large 
number  of  ships  and  furni.shing  the 
au.\iliar\'  equipment  for  these  and 
man_\-  other  vessels.  This  equipment  is 
for  battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers, 
aircraft  carriers,  net  layers,  mine 
layers,  tenders  and  repair  ships. 

Multipl>'  the  efforts  in  producing 
the  drive  and  auxiliary  equipment  for 
just  one  vessel  hundreds  of  times, 
crowd  this  effort  into  three  years,  and 
one  gets  some  idea  of  the  task  under- 
taken. General  Electric  is  passing 
through  the  greatest  period  of  expan- 
sion it  has  ever  attempted  in  answer 
to  the  Navy  Department's  call  for 
greater  production  of  electric  equip- 
ment for  ships. 

General  Electrics  resources  and  the 
specialized  talents  of  its  personnel  are 
dedicated  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  When  the  requirements 
call  for  deliveries  in  advance  of  dates 
scheduled,  every  possible  effort  will  be 
made  to  see  that  such  delivery  dates 
are  met.  It  is  to  this  end  that  General 
F^lectric  is  directing  its  ability,  energy 
and  determination. 


i 
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shipping  a  marine  turbine  from  the  G.  E.  VC'orks 
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A  happy  launching  foursome:  Read  Admiral 
Emory  S.  Land,  the  keynoter;  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Land,  the  sponsor;  Sir  Arthur  Salter,  the 
purchaser;  and  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  the  builder 


/I 


Above:  Ocean  Vanguard's  bow,  poised 

for   her    chistening,   proudly    vaunts 

the  flags  of  the  great  democracies 


At   right:   A  tug  gently  nudges   the 
new  vessel  over  to  the  outfitting  dock 


Ocean  Vanguard  is  the  first  to  be 
launched  of  60  vessels  building  in 
America  for  the  British  Government. 
She  is  a  product  of  the  Todd-Califor- 
nia  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Rich- 
mond, California,  who  have  a  con- 
tract for  }0  such  ships,  which  they 
■will  launch  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
fifteen  days  or  better.  Ocean  Van- 
guard is  about  two  months  ahead  of 
schedule 


'lite 


by  J.  Lewis  Luckenbach 
President  J  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 


With  the  great  increase  in  the  niini- 
ber  of  ocean-going  vessels  being  built 
in  this  country,  the  average  size  of 
vessels  being  built  to  American  Bu- 
reau classification  has  naturally  in- 
creased. The  average  tonnage  of  the 
92  vessels,  totaling  283.1 1 5  gross  tons, 
building  to  Bureau  classification  on 
January  1.  1938.  was  3077  gro.ss  tons. 
The  average  tonnage  has  gradually 
increa.sed  so  that  a.s  of  July  1.  1941.  it 
has  more  than  doubled,  reaching  6590 
gross  tons.  Along  with  the  growth  in 
average  tonnage,  the  number  of  ves- 
sels under  construction  or  contracted 
for  to  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
class  is  nine  times  greater  than  the 
comparable  figure  of  three  and  one- 
half  years  ago.  The  corresponding 
gross  tonnage  of  these  vessels  is  nine- 
teen times  greater. 

These  figures  are  quoted  in  order 
that  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
large  amount  of  work  being  handled 
by  the  Bureau's  staff,  necessitating  ex- 
pansion of  personnel  in  all  depart- 
ments and  offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Table  I  graphically  illustrates  the 
prevailing  situation. 

In  my  report  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  January,  I  indicated  that  about  100 
seagoing  vessels  would  probably  be 


/.  Letiis  Luckenbach 
President,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 


added  this  year  to  our  merchant  ma- 
rine. Since  then,  schedules  have  been 
speeded  up  in  all  our  shipyards  and 
we  have  embarked  upon  the  building 
of  Emergency  Type  vessels.  With  this 
change  in  program,  we  should  now 
produce  this  year  110  to  115  seagoing 
merchant  vessels,  totaling  close  to  1  ,- 
000,000  gross  tons.   In   the   first   six- 


Vessels  Under  Construction  or  Under  Contract  to 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  Classification 


January  1, 1938 
July  1,  1938 
January  1, 1939 
July  1,  1939 
January  1 , 1 940 
July  1,  1940 
January  1, 1941 
July  1.  1941 


Xo. 
92 
119 
149 
122 
238 
287 
283 
820 


.1 vcrage 

Gross  Tons 

Gross  Tonnage 

283,115 

3,077 

476.560 

4,005 

583.830 

3,918 

630,340 

5,167 

1,167,390 

4,905 

1,528.260 

5.325 

1.551,878 

5,484 

5. 462. 89 5 

6.590 

months  of  this  year.  40  vessels  in  this 
catagory  of  326,789  gross  tons  were 
completed,  .so  that  in  the  remaining 
six  months  65  per  cent  of  the  entire 
years  production  will  have  been 
turned  out.  an  indication  of  the  gen- 
eral speeding  up  of  schedules  in  ship- 
yards. To  date.  54  seagoing  merchant 
vessels  of  434.680  gross  tons,  have 
been  launched,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
two  a  week.  In  1940,  53  seagoing  ves- 
.sels  of  444,703  gross  tons  were  built, 
while  in  1939,  only  28  vessels  of  241,- 
052  gross  tons  were  added  to  the  mer- 
chant marine:  so  that  our  shipyards 
should  deliver  100  per  cent  more  ves- 
sels in  1941  than  in  1940  and  40  per 
cent  more  than  in  1939. 

As  of  July  1 ,  contracts  were  in  exis- 
tence for  the  construction  of  751  sea- 
going merchant  vessels  for  private  in- 
terests, the  British  Government  and 
the  Maritime  Commission,  totaling 
about  6,000,000  gross  tons  and  em- 
ploying propelling  machinery  which 
will  develop  approximately  3.500,000 
horsepower.  Since  then,  the  Maritime 
Commission  has  announced  a  further 
expansion  of  their  [irogram,  contem- 
plating the  construction  of  566  addi- 
tional vessels.  Of  these,  541  will  be  in 
the  seagoing  merchant  ship  category, 
making  a  total  of  1297  such  ve.ssels 
under  contract,  and  adding  approxi- 
mately 9,650,000  gross  tons  to  our 
merchant  marine.  This  construction 
program  will  place  the  United  States 
far  in  the  lead  as  a  producer  of  mer- 
chant tonnage  and  the  addition  of  this 
new  tonnage  to  our  documented  sea- 
going merchant  marine  would  result  in 
more  than  doubling  our  pre-war  (Sep- 
tember 1939)  merchant  tleet. 

As  to  the  cost  of  this  vast  shipbuild- 
ing program,  while  complete  informa- 
tion is  not  yet  available,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  since  January  1  of  this 
\ear  the  Maritime  (^)mmission  has 
awarded,   under   the  emergenc\'   shi|> 
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program,  shipbuilding  contracts,  con- 
tracts for  expansion  of  existing  ship- 
yards and  the  creation  of  new  yards  to 
the  value  of  approximately  $800,000- 
000,  bringing  the  total  of  all  such 
awards  to  the  figure  of  $1 ,863,350,000. 
The  cost  of  the  new  awards  of  566 
vessels  soon  to  be  made  is  estimated  at 
$1,246,650,000,  making  a  grand  total 
of  $3,110,000,000.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  value  of  private  shipbuild- 
ing contracts  for  seagoing  vessels  in 
existence  today,  approximately  $200,- 
000,000. 

As  to  the  present  status  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  the  num- 
ber and  gross  tonnage  of  documented 
seagoing  vessels  over  2000  gross  tons 
has  steadily  declined  since  the  start  of 
the  war  in  Europe,  the  principal  reason 
for  this  being  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
tonnage  to  foreign  flags  and  to  our 
Navy  and  Army  Departments.  While 
106  seagoing  merchant  vessels  of  872, - 
647  gross  tons  have  been  built  since 
September  1939,  the  number  of  such 
vessels  now  documented  is  1136  of 
6,815,304  gross  tons,  a  reduction  of 


II.      Status  of  American  Merchant  Marine 

Vessels 

of  2000  Gross  Tons  and  Over — Excluding  Great  Lakes 

Passenger                Cargo                    Tanker                  Totals 

Date 

No.   GrossTons    No.  GrossTons     No.  GrossTons     No.  GrossTon.s 

Sept.,  1939 

156     1,306,999       811     4,078,774       366     2,691,106     1,333     8,076,879 

July,  1941 

112        748,853       677     3,506,516       347     2,559,935     1,136     6,815,304 

Reduction 

44        558,146       134        572,258         19        131,171         197     1,261,575 

197  of  1,261,575  gross  tons.  The  aver- 
age age  of  our  documented  seagoing 
merchant  fleet  is  20  years.  Table  II 
illustrates  the  present  status  of  our 
passenger,  cargo  and  tanker  fleets. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  our  minds 
back  to  early  in  1917,  when  the  cost  of 
construction  of  merchant  tonnage  was 
between  $60  and  $70  per  deadweight 
ton,  which  rapidly  increased  from  then 
on  to  around  $220  per  ton.  The  cost  of 
tonnage  of  the  high-class,  speedy  ves- 
sels of  the  C-2  and  C-3  types  has  been 
around  $240  per  ton,  and  for  the  "ugly 
duckling"  type  around  $160  to  $170. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  re- 
cent tenders  for  the  smaller  coaster 
type  vessels  for  the  Maritime  Commis- 


sion the  bids  have  averaged  over  $400 
per  ton. 

Today  we  are  reaching  a  point 
where  the  possibility  of  turning  out 
rapidly  and  in  quantity  the  most  de- 
sirable types  of  machinery  and  hull 
construction  is  limited,  and  it  may  be 
desirable  for  certain  services  to  revert 
to  such  expedients  as  the  concrete  ship, 
if  only  to  save  steel. 

The  additional  program  will  call  for 
further  expansion  of  our  shipbuilding 
facilities.  Were  it  not  for  the  adoption 
of  ship  welding,  the  tremendous  ex- 
pansion in  the  short  period  of  time 
would  not  have  been  accomplished.  The 
application  of  welding  has  even  facili- 
(Page  74,  please) 


RECAPITULATION  OF  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS  IN  EXISTENCE  AUGUST  1st,  1941 
AS  TO  TYPE  AND  PROPELLING  POWER 


Type 

No. 

Gross  Tons 

(Est.) 

Steam 

Turbo-Electric 

Diesel 

Diesel  Electric 

No. 

H.P. 

No. 

H.P. 

No. 

H.P. 

No. 

H.P. 

Cargo 

582 

4,117,240 

537 

2,042,100 

— 

— 

45 

228,350 

— 

— 

Passenger 

23 

205,200 

19 

160,800 

— 

— 

4 

34,000 

— 

— 

Tanker 

140 

1,424,660 

58 

428,500 

76 

452,000 

6 

31,900 

— 

— 

Tug 

29 

5,515 

4 

4,000 

— 

23 

18,540 

2 

2,000 

Towboat 

5 

1,235 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

5,960 

— 

— 

Ferry 

2 

1,650 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

800 

1 

950 

Mine  Layer 

8 

6.560 

8 

9,600 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Trawler 

7 

2,090 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

4,475 

— 

— 

Survey  Vessel 

2 

1,480 

1 

2,000 

— 

— 

1 

300 

— 

— 

Hopper  Barge 

17 

6,375 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

Oil  Barge 

74 

36,705 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cargo  Barge 

54 

23,020 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dredge 

1 

1,800 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yacht 

1 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

945 

5,833,570 

627 

2,647,000 

76 

452,000 

92 

324,325          3 

2,950 

Self-Propelled  Vessels    —  798  —  5,765,630  gross  tons  —  3,426,275  horsepower. 
Non-Propelled  Vessels  —  147  —       67,940  gross  tons. 
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Some  Useful  Information  Compiled  by  the  Lubrication 
Engineers,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 


Ships,  ships  and  more  ships  is  the 
uryent  demand  placed  upon  the  ship- 
building yards  of  the  United  States 
today.  Merchant  shipbuilding,  aside 
from  Xaval  Construction  is  now  rac- 
ing against  time  to  keep  pace  with 
British  ship  losses  and  to  balance,  if 
possible,  air  raid  damage  to  British 
shipyards. 

The  tremendous  responsibility  of 
speedy  mass  production  of  ships  not 
only  affects  the  ship  construction 
yards  but  numerous  other  industries 
upon  which  the  responsibility  rests  for 
the  fabrication  and  manufacture  of 
material  and  equipment  necessary  for 
construction  and  operation.  After  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  vessels  are 
completed  comes  the  equally  tremen- 
dous responsibility  of  transportation 
operations. 

^larine  operations  are  distinctly  dif- 
ferent from  land  transportation.  On 
land,  a  lubrication  failure  results  at 
most  only  in  a  temporary  annoyance 
and  expense.  At  sea.  how-ever.  such 
failures  become  greatly  magnified,  not 
only  because  of  the  resultant  delay  but 
more  especially  of  the  possible  danger 
to  ship,  crew,  passengers  and  cargo. 
Reliability  of  marine  tran.sportation 
service  means  much  and  depends  more 
upon  lubrication  than  upon  any  single 
factor  other  than  fuel.  Poor  and  faulty 
lubrication  wastes  fuel,  reduces  speed, 
increases  repair  bills  and  shortens  the 
life  of  the  machinery  neces.sary  for 
ship  operation. 

No  specific  lubricant  or  lubricating 
method  is  universally  api:)licable  to  the 
several  types  and  designs  of  marine 
machinery.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles  of  good 
lubrication  which,  if  followed,  con- 
sistently and  conscientiously  lead  to 
higher  operating  efficiency,  freedom 
from  breakdowns  at  sea,  reduction  of 
non-revenue  time  in  port  and  neces- 
.sarily  the  lowering  of  overall  e.xpense. 


Geared  Turbines 

In  modern  ships,  the  main  propul- 
sion units  are  either  double  reduction 
geared  steam  turbines  or  diesel  en- 
gines. The  lubrication  of  modern  ma- 
rine turbines,  due  to  high  steam  pres- 
sures, temperatures  and  speeds  has 
been  given  extensive  consideration  by 
oil  refiners  and  turbine  manufactur- 
ers. Lubricating  oils  for  such  equip- 
ment must  perform  satisfactorily  over 
long  periods  of  time  in  full  pressure 
and  gravity  circulating  systems.  As  a 
result  of  these  studies,  fairly  rigid 
specifications  on  marine  turbine  oils 
have  been  set  up.  stipulating  that  these 
oils  be  well  refined  mineral  oils  having 
a  rapid  water  separation  rate,  a  low- 
oxidation  rate,  low  neutralization 
number,  low  pour  point,  low  carbon 
content,  and  be  within  the  viscosity 
range  of  220  to  260  seconds  Saybolt 
Universal  at  120°  Fahrenheit,  or  185 
to  205  seconds  Saybolt  Univer.sal  at 
130°  Fahrenheit. 

Auxiliary  turbines  units  used  in 
emergencies  for  light  and  standby  ser- 
vice are  usually  connected  to  the  main 
propulsion  unit  circulating  oil  system. 
However,  where  such  auxiliary  units 
have  their  own  circulating  oil  system, 
a  turbine  oil  comparable  to  the  main 
unit  oil,  but  lighter  in  viscosity,  135 
to  145  seconds  Saybolt  Universal  at 
130°  Fahrenheit  (280/325  at  100° 
F.)  should  be  used. 

Diesel  Engines 

Diesel  engines,  due  to  their  rapid 
development  and  increased  efficiency, 
are  being  used  more  and  more  in  mod- 
ern vessels  as  propulsion  jiower  units 
as  well  as  auxiliary  power  units.  In 
this  rapid  development  lui)rication  has 
played  an  important  part.  Highly  ef- 
fective lubrication  under  difficult  and 
contradictory  operating  conditions  is 
necessary  for  efficient  and  reliable 
diesel  operation. 


In  the  modern  diesel  engine,  high 
rubbing  speeds  in  power  cylinders  are 
encountered  as  well  as  inten.se  heat 
which  causes  trouble.some  carbon  for- 
mations around  piston  rings,  on  piston 
heads  and  in  combustion  chambers; 
w'ith  piston  pins  and  cro.ss-head  pins 
there  are  high  bearing  pressures  com- 
bined with  a  relativel_\'  slow  oscillating 
motion;  on  crank  pins  there  are  high 
bearing  pressures  and  high  speeds;  in 
diesel  air  compres.sor  cylinders  (on  air 
injection  engines)  there  is  moisture. 
Upon  the  surfaces  of  all  these  parts 
there  must  at  all  times  be  a  protective 
film  and  seal  of  lubricant  for  other- 
wise the  engine  would  misfire,  lose 
power,  waste  fuel,  wear  rapidly,  and 
in  the  extreme  cause  failure  at  sea. 
For  many  years  straight  mineral  oils 
were  used  with  fair  success,  but  with 
the  advent  of  later  die.sel  design  and 
higher  speeds,  these  oils  were  not  ade- 
quate. 

The  responsibility-  of  the  develop- 
ment of  suitable  oils  to  meet  these 
diesel  operations  naturall>-  fell  upon 
the  oil  refiners,  and  one  major  oil  com- 
pany, the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California,  developed  the  first  success- 
ful additive  or  compounding  to  be 
added  to  mineral  oils.  This  diesel  en- 
gine lubricating  oil  is  marketed  under 
the  brand  name  RPM  Delo  in  the 
SAE  10,  20.  30  and  40  grades. 

Today,  compounded  diesel  engine 
oils  are  the  answer  to  the  former  prob- 
lem of  carbon  and  gum  troubles  expe- 
rienced in  diesel  cylinders,  in  addition 
to  accomplishing  a  definite  reduction 
in  cylinder  liner  and  ring  wear.  Some 
of  the  additives  now  u.sed  are  only  oxi- 
dation inhibitors  which  improve  the 
natural  stabilities  of  the  base  oil  stock 
and  the  life  of  the  lubricant  is  thereby 
improved.  Others,  of  which  RPM  Delo 
is  an  outstanding  example,  have  the 
added  sui)eriorit\-  of  imjjarting  to  the 
oil  other  essential  lubrication  charac- 
teristics   for    this    particular    service. 
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These  compounded  oils  are  marketed 
in  various  viscosity  ranges  or  SAE 
grades  so  as  to  efficiently  handle  all 
types  and  makes  of  diesel  engines. 

Reciprocating  Steam  Engines 

Although  steam  turbines  and  diesel 
engines  predominate  in  newer  marine 
installations,  the  reciprocating  steam 
engine  even  now  holds  the  spotlight  of 
importance  due  to  the  sheer  force  of 
numbers  of  vessels  still  propelled  by 
this  type  of  equipment.  These  steam 
units  are  usually  of  the  vertical  multi- 
expansion  type  operating,  condensing 
or  sometimes  non-condensing  with 
either  saturated  steam  or  superheated 
steam. 

With  engines  running  condensing 
and  under  saturated  steam  conditions, 
it  is  not  usually  desirable  to  supply  oil 
directly  to  the  cylinders  as  oil  carried 
in  the  exhaust  steam  to  the  condensers 
may  find  its  way  with  the  feed  water 
into  the  boilers.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, the  moisture  in  the  steam  must 
be  relied  upon  to  provide  lubrication 
of  the  steam  cylinders. 

With  superheated  steam,  as  mois- 
ture is  absent,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide oil  lubrication  to  the  cylinders. 
Such  an  oil  must  be  of  properly  re- 
fined steam  cylinder  stock,  uncom- 
pounded.  and  of  relatively  high  vis- 
cosity (170-200  seconds  Saybolt  Uni- 
versal at  210°  F.).  This  same  oil  is 
used  for  swabbing  of  piston  rods  and 
valve  rods  to  prevent  scoring  and  to 
lubricate  the  rod  packing.  Where  sat- 
urated steam  is  used,  under  condens- 
ing conditions,  a  lighter  bodied,  un- 
compounded  mineral  cylinder  stock  is 
advocated  for  piston  and  valve  rods 
(140/160  seconds  Saybolt  Universal 
at  210°  F.). 

With  steam  units  operating  under 
saturated  steam  conditions,  non-con- 
densing or  jet  condensing,  the  danger 
of  contamination  of  the  feed  water  by 
oil  does  not  exist  and  a  compounded 
cylinder  oil  of  140/160  seconds  vis- 
cosity Saybolt  Universal  at  210°  F. 
(5  to  15/r  compounding  dependent 
upon  the  moisture  conditions  of  the 
steam)  is  preferable  in  order  to  resist 
the  washing  action  of  the  moisture  in 
the  steam.  This  same  oil  is  utilized  for 
the  piston  rods  and  valve  rods. 

Lubrication  of  the  external  parts, 
such  as  crosshead  guides  and  pins, 
crank   pins,   eccentrics,   valve    gears, 


main  bearings,  reversing  and  jacking 
mechanisms,  is  usually  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  a  marine  engine  oil  ( 700/ 
1000  seconds  viscosity  Saybolt  Uni- 
versal at  100°  F,)  compounded  with 
blown  rape  seed  oil  or  other  lather 
forming  compounds  (lOVr  to  209^) 
to  provide  a  friction-reducing  film  of 
lubricant  on  these  parts  in  the  pres- 
ence of  water.  The  worm  gear  drive 
of  the  jacking  engine  (if  enclosed) 
usually  requires  an  extreme  pressure 
gear  lubricant — SAE  140  grade.  If 
this  reduction  gear  is  not  enclosed,  a 
lubricant  tacky  and  adhesive  in  nature 
that  will  not  drip  nor  throw  off,  is 
advisable. 

Propeller  Shaft 

Next  in  importance  to  the  main  pro- 
pulsion units  is  the  lubrication  of  the 
propeller  shaft  or  shafts  transmitting 
the  power  of  the  main  units  to  the  pro- 
peller. These  shafts  are  supported  by 
tunnel  bearings  and  equipped  with 
bearings  capable  of  absorbing  the  en- 
tire force  or  thrust  of  the  water  that 
results  from  the  turning  of  the  propel- 
ler. These  thrust  bearings  are  of  va- 
rious designs  and  because  of  the  very 
important  part  they  play,  their  opera- 
tion must  at  all  times  be  trouble  free. 
Where  lubrication  of  these  bearings  is 
accomplished  by  wick  feed  or  bath  lu- 
brication, a  compounded  marine  en- 
gine oil  (mentioned  above)  is  suitable. 

With  forced  feed  lubrication  an  ex- 
tra heavy  turbine  oil  (185/205  sec- 
onds viscosity  Saybolt  Universal  at 
130°  F.)  is  suitable.  Lubrication  of 
tunnel  bearings  as  well  as  the  stern 
tube  and  outboard  bearings  is  usually 
accomplished  with  the  same  type  of 
lubricant  as  us^d  on  the  thrust  bear- 
ings. 

However,  these  line  bearings  are 
sometimes  designed  for  grease  lubri- 
cation. In  this  case  a  grease  of  high 
emulsifying  characteristics  and  hard 
consistency  (tunnel  bearing  grease)  is 
required. 

Auxiliary  Machinery 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  vital 
equipment  to  be  lubricated,  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  auxiliary 
equipment  necessary  for  ships'  opera- 
tions. External  lubrication  (bearings) 
of  generator  sets,  electric  motors, 
blowers,  fans  and  pumps  require  an 
engine  oil  (non-compounded)  of  from 
200/350    seconds    viscosity    Saybolt 


Universal  at  100°  F.  Refrigeration 
equipment  requires  highly  refined  ice 
machine  oils,  having  viscosities  Say- 
bolt Universal  ranging  from  150  sec- 
onds at  100°  F.  to  400  seconds  at  100° 
F.,  dependent  upon  the  type  of  refrig- 
erant used  and  the  operating  condi- 
tions. 

Of  all  the  machinery  aboard  ship, 
that  on  deck  is  probably  subjected  to 
the  worst  conditions;  yet,  as  much  as 
any  other  marine  machinery,  it  must 
operate  smoothly  and  uninterruptedly 
when  needed.  The  lubrication  of  these 
units  is  often  more  neglected  than  any 
other  operation  on  board  ship,  yet  this 
should  not  be  the  case.  Periodic  appli- 
cation of  proper  lubricants  will  save 
wear  and  tear  on  the  machinery,  speed 
up  its  operation  and  reduce  noise. 

Windlasses,  capstans,  and  winches 
are  usually  power-driven  by  either 
electric  motors  or  steam  engines  whose 
lubrication  requirements  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  similar  engine  room 
equipment.  The  reduction  gear  drives 
incorporated  require,  if  enclosed,  an 
extreme  pressure  fluid  gear  lubricant 
of  the  S.A.E.  90  or  140  grade,  depen- 
dent upon  climatic  temperature  condi- 
tions. Exposed  gears  require  a  lubri- 
cant having  tacky,  adhesive  qualities 
which  will  protect  against  corrosion 
from  sea  and  weather  and  withstand 
the  loads  and  shocks  imposed  by  se- 
vere service.  Reduction  gear  bearings 
and  other  bearings  may  be  lubricated 
with  the  engine  room  bearing  oil  or  a 
good  grade  of  cup  grease  where  grease 
lubrication  is  adaptable. 

Steering  gear  power  units  (electric 
motors  or  steam  engines),  as  well  as 
the  reduction  gears  involved,  require 
the  same  type  of  lubricant  as  noted  for 
other  similar  deck  or  engine  room 
equipment. 

The  hydraulic  telemotor  requires  a 
fluid  medium  whose  viscosity  changes 
but  relatively  little  with  temperature. 
A  highly  refined  stable  mineral  oil  of 
high  viscosity  index  and  a  pour  point 
of  at  least  20°  F.  below  zero  is  re- 
quired. The  viscosity  of  this  oil  at 
100°  F.  will  vary  according  to  the 
manufacturer's  lubrication  recommen- 
dations for  the  equipment  used.  Some 
equipment  requires  an  oil  of  60/70 
seconds  viscosity  Saybolt  Universal 
at  100°  F.  and  others  require  an  oil 
having  a  viscosity  Saybolt  Universal 
at  100°  F.  as  high  as  300  seconds. 
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PROPOSED 
AUXILLIARY 
SCHOONER 


by  David  W.  Dickie 


At  present,  and  for  some  time  in  the 
future,  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
space  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Due  to  the  emergency,  ships  cannot  be 
spared  for  the  purpose.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  shipyards  and  ship- 
yard talent  of  many  years'  training  and 
experience  inactive  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

This  suggested  the  preparation  of 
the  accompanying  design  of  a  wood 
auxiliary  schooner  that  can  be  built 
for  less  money  than  is  being  paid  for 
the  steel  vessels  of  a  little  greater  car- 
rying capacity.  The  cost  of  the  steel 
vessels  runs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$473  per  deadweight  ton. 

The  data  for  fifteen  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful wood  schooners  were  corre- 
lated and  the  known  faults  eliminated. 
The  design  was  then  changed  to  com- 
ply with  the  load  line  and  other  re- 
quirements and  restrictions  that  have 


WOOD     AUXILIARY    SCHOONER 
FOR    THE 
PACIFIC    TRADE 


developed  in  late  years.  At  first,  it  ap- 
peared best  to  eliminate  the  sails  and 
put  in  full  power  but  this  involved 
making  detail  designs  of  machinery 
and  boilers  and  supervising  the  build- 
ing in  small  shops  not  now  working  on 
National  Defense.  As  soon  as  it  was 
demonstrated  that  this  procedure  was 
feasible,  the  machinery  would  be  requi- 
sitioned for  National  Defense  and  the 
job  would  be  in  complete  confusion. 

The  Classification  Societies  will  as- 
sign the  steamer  load  line  to  a  sailing 
vessel  provided  she  has  sufficient  aux- 
iliary power  to  make  a  certain  mini- 
mum speed.  This  is  assigned  after  con- 
sideration of  the  size  and  type  of  vessel 
and  provided  she  is  built  to  class  so 
there  is  full  control  of  the  strength. 
During  World  War  I,  the  full  steamer 
load  line  was  assigned  to  a  similar 
vessel  after  the  speed  was  demon- 
strated by  measured  mile  trials. 

The   midship  section   is   based   on 


Pacific  Coast 

Lumber  ( hard  wood )     .     . 
Sugar     

-Philippine  Commodity  Rates 

Rastbound 
S28.00  per  thousand  board  feet 
2L50  per  ton  of  2240  pounds 
I  5.00  per  ton  of  2240  pounds 
16.00  per  ton  of  2240  pounds 
41.00  per  ton  of  2240  pounds 
26.25  per  50  cubic  feet 
2 1 .00  per  measurement  ton  of  40  cubic  feet 

4.10  per  bale,  13  cu.  ft.,  279  lbs.  per  bale 
12.60  per  measurement  ton  of  40  cubic  feet 

Westbound 

28.00  per  thousand  board  feet 
25.00  per  ton  of  2000  pounds 
18.50  per  measurement  ton  of  40  cubic  feet 

Copra     .     . 

Chrome  ore 
Pig  tin    .     . 

Rubber  .     . 
Hemp     .     . 

Lumber  (fir) 
Flour      .     . 

Petroleum  pt 

■oducts  .     . 

similar  sized  vessels  that  have  run  suc- 
cessfully all  through  the  depression 
without  showing  any  weakness  or  re- 
quiring more  than  routine  repairs.  The 
rig  is  a  result  of  considerable  study.  It 
is  operated  entirely  from  the  deck,  and, 
if  necessary,  the  sailor  can  be  sent  aloft 
in  a  boatswain's  chair. 

The  power  is  divided  into  twin  en- 
gines, which  brings  the  size  of  the  units 
within  the  scope  of  the  engine  com- 
panies making  workboat  engines,  all 
of  which  makes  for  simplicity  and  de- 
pendability and  enables  the  engineers 
to  be  recruited  from  among  the  ranks 
of  the  motorboat  operators. 

The  special  arrangements  for  carry- 
ing a  cargo  of  tin  and  rubber  have  been 
omitted  from  the  drawings  as  the  load- 
ing of  wood  vessels  is  an  art  known 
only  to  those  familiar  with  the  type. 

Admittedly,  the  vessel  cannot  carry 
cargo  as  economically  as  a  large  steel 
vessel  of  commercial  design.  She  will 
require  37  to  38  days  to  make  the  run 
to  the  Philippines  and  only  carries 
about  2000  weight  and  measurement 
tons,  depending  on  the  stowage,  or 
about  1500  thousand  board  feet  of 
lumber. 

The  controlled  freight  rates  on  a  few 
representative  Philippine  and  East 
Indies  commodities  are  given  in  table 
herewith. 

If  the  rate-governing  body  will  per- 
mit the  vessel  to  get  the  best  rate  that 
can  be  negotiated  between  the  shipper 
and  consignee,  the  vessel  should  pay 
out  during  the  national  emergency. 
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FROM    THE 

PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


by  Daniel  L,  Pratt 


As  of  August  1  5th 


Portland  Company 
Takes  Over  Two  C-ls 

H\-   iht"   middle  of  September,  two 
more  Puget  Sound  freighters,  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  more  than 
s^4. 000.000.  will  have  been  added  to 
the  Pacit'ic  fleet  of  carriers  and  will  be 
breasting  the  swells  of  the  Pacific  in 
the   service   of   the    Pacific   Atlantic 
Steamship   Co.  of   Portland.   One  of 
these,  christened  Cape  Cleare  but  re- 
named Oregon,  after  having  her  dock 
trials  and  speed  tests  early  in  August, 
has  already  taken  on  cargo  for  the  East 
Coast;   and  the  other,  built  as  Cape 
Douglas  and  renamed  Idaho,  was  to 
have  been  delivered  to  the  new  owners 
early  in  September.  Built  at  the  Ta- 
coma    plant    of    the    Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,   both  are  C-l-B 
diesel  freighters  of  the  same  type  as 
Cape  Alava,  Cape  Flattery  and  Cape 
Fairwealher,  also  built  by  this  yard 
for  the  American  Mail  Line  of  Seattle. 
The  Atlantic-Pacific   Steamship   Co., 
recently  reorganized,  has  several  sub- 
sidiaries, among  them  the  States  Steam- 
ship Co.,  and  is  composed  of  factors 
long  known  in  the  transportation  field. 
The  present  officers  are:  S.  F.  Fleming, 
president  and  general  manager:  R.  A. 
Nichols,  first  vice  president;  Donald 
Kerr,    vice    president,    and    Kenneth 
Robertson,   secretary   and    treasurer. 
On  the  trial  trip  of  the  Oregon,  on 
Puget  Sound,  the  company  was  rep- 
resented  by   \'ice   President   Donald 
Kerr.  Formal  delivery  of  the  vessel 
was  made  at  Portland,  her  new  home 
port. 

B.  C.  Yards  Doing  Their 
Port  With  Defense  Ships 

Recent  visitors  to  \'ancouver  and 
Victoria  have  been  struck  with  the 
rapid  progress  shipyards  in  British 
Columbia  are  making  in  plant  expan- 
sion   and    shi[;l)uilding.    In    the   \'an- 


couver  area,  the  yards  have  already 
turned  out  tw'elve  Corvettes  now  serv- 
ing on  convoy  and  anti-su))marine  ac- 
tivity in  the  Atlantic.  Several  10.000- 
ton  freighters  are  in  various  stages  of 
construction,  two  Hearing  completion. 
It  has  been  so  planned  that  the  Van- 
couver ways  will  regularly  have  12  of 
these  necessary  boats  under  construc- 
tion. Four  new  mine  layers  have  also 
been  recently  launched.  At  Victoria, 
both  Yarrows,  Ltd.,  and  the  Victoria 
Machinery  Depot  will  soon  each  have 
about  2000  men  working.  They  are 
building  Corvettes. 

Oregon  Yards 
Making  Records 

All  of  the  Portland  steel  shipyards 
and  several  of  the  wood  ones  are  taxed 
to  entire  facilities  and  making  good 
progress  on  the  work  that  has  been 
awarded  to  them. 

The  new  Oregon  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  located  on  a  site  of  178  acres 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette 
River,  have  really  gone  to  to\\n,  con- 
sidering the  short  time  they  have  been 
operating.  With  a  contract  for  43  ves- 
sels of  the  EC-2  Emergency  type,  this 
plant  now  have  1 1  ways  in  commission 
and  will  launch  their  first  hull  on  Sep- 
tember 20.  As  of  August  16,  eight  keels 
had  been  laid,  and  within  the  following 
week  three  more  w-ere  added,  complete- 
ly occupying  the  1 1  ways.  It  is  expected 
that  a  peak  employment  of  9500  men 
will  be  reached  by  November  1,  and, 
from  then  on,  the  entire  contract  for 
the  43  boats  will  be  rushed  to  comple- 
tion, with  more  work  probably  to 
follow. 

.At  the  plant  of  the  Willamette 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  keels  for  two  big 
mine  layers,  to  cost  $13,000,000  each, 
were  laid  on  July  12  and  this  contract 
will  be  rushed  to  the  utmost.  The  com- 
pany is  also  building  50  marine  recip- 


rocating -  type,  triple  -  expansion  en- 
gines of  2500  hp  each,  to  be  used  in  the 
"I'gly  Duckling""  freighters,  the  com- 
plete power  plants  to  cost  S II 5,000 
each. 

The  Albina  Iron  Works  at  Port- 
land are  operating  four  ways  building 
1  ]  0-foot  subchasers.  Commercial  Iron 
Works,  which  has  its  shipl)uilding 
plant  at  the  foot  of  the  Ross  Island 
Bridge  in  Portland,  operating  two  ship- 
ways,  have  just  finished  four  anti-sub- 
marine net  tenders,  all  commissioned 
but  one,  and  have  the  keels  laid  for 
four  steel  mine  sweepers.  They  will  go 
into  full  production  on  this  latest  con- 
tract by  early  September.  Awarded 
them  also  is  the  conversion  of  the 
freighter  M.  S.  Leme,  seized  from  the 
Italians.  The}'  expect  to  complete  this 
jf)b  in  September. 

At  -Astoria,  the  Astoria  Marine 
Construction  Co.,  in  addition  to  its 
large  defense  contract  for  four  135- 
foot  wooden,  diesel-powered  mine 
sweepers,  is  also  building  a  number  of 
fishing  boats,  including  trollers  and 
the  largest  trawlers.  The  boom  in  the 
tuna  fishing  business  since  the  price 
has  gone  from  $130  a  ton  to  over  $300 
at  times  this  season,  has  caused  a  de- 
mand for  every  available  type  of  fish- 
ing craft. 

Kruse  and  Banks  at  Marshfield  are 
also  working  to  capacity  on  their  order 
for  135-foot  minesweepers. 

Oregon  Builders  Attend 
Bay  Launching 

.\  number  of  well-known  shipl)uild- 
ers  from  Portland  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  witness  the  launching  of  the 
Ocean  \"anguard,  first  of  the  ships 
completed  on  the  coast  for  the  British 
government,  at  the  Todd-California 
plant  at  Richmond.  California.  The 
part\'  included  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  vice 
president  and  L'eiuTal  manau'cr  of  the 
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Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.;  AI  Bauer, 
chief  engineer;  John  Hallett,  hull  su- 
perintendent ;  William  Smith,  chief 
hull  inspector  for  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  Charles  Shea,  Jr.,  ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

Grays  Harbor 
Shipyard  Expands 

The  Grays  Harbor   Shipbuilding 

Co.  has  announced  an  expansion  plan 
which  includes  four  ways  in  which  to 
build  136-foot  vessels,  three  marine 
railways  for  repairing  and  converting 
vessels  and  three  other  ways  for  build- 
ing ships  up  to  400  feet  in  length.  One 
marine  railway  will  be  built  before  any 
of  the  construction  ways,  as  the  firm 
anticipates  a  rush  of  orders  for  repair 
and  conversion  work.  If  the  yard  is 
built  to  the  ultimate  capacity  planned, 
it  can  handle  ten  ships  at  one  time, 
three  on  the  repair  ways,  four  on  the 
smaller  construction  ways,  and  three 
ships  up  to  400  feet  on  the  larger  ways. 

Alaska  Business 
Given  Great  Boost 

The  greatest  and  most  striking  de- 
velopment in  Pacific  Coast  shipping 
has  been  the  tremendous  ship  tonnage 
called  for  to  supply  the  large  Army 
and  Xavy  bases  in  Alaska.  The  Army's 
shipments  going  to  the  air  bases  at 
Fairbanks  and  Anchorage  have  been 
taken  care  of  largely  by  Army  trans- 
ports, but  the  material  and  men  for  the 
Xavy  bases  at  Kodiak  and  to  Aleutian 
bases  has  been  handled  by  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  In  fact,  the  full  facili- 
ties of  all  the  Northern  lines  have  been 
taxed  to  the  utmost. 

Now,  to  add  a  new  climax  to  this 
shipping  upsurge — already  far  above 
the  volume  of  the  Gold-Rush  Days — 
comes  an  additional  award  to  the 
Siems-Drake-Puget  Sound  Co.,  con- 
tractors for  the  naval  seaplane  bases  at 
Kodiak,  Sitka  and  Unalaska,  of  a  sup- 
plemental contract  for  $26,029,000  for 
additional  facilities  at  these  stations. 
This  means  an  immense  addition  to  the 
volume  of  freight  and  machinery  which 
Alaska  vessels  will  be  called  upon  to 
handle  during  the  coming  two  years. 

This  will  be  one  zone  where  the 
Government  can't  afford  to  call  off 
steamships  to  send  them  to  Europe,  or 
into  any  other  service. 

Seattle-Todd 
Drydock  Assured 

Assurance  of  the  new  million-dollar 


christened  Cape  Cleare  but  leititmeJ  Oiegoii,  she  is  now  in  operation  under  the  house  flag 
of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Steamship  Co.  of  Portland,  Oregon 


drydock,  upon  which  construction  is 
to  be  started  immediately,  was  an- 
nounced by  R.  J.  Lamont,  president  of 
the  Todd-Seattle  Drydocks,  Inc., 
late  in  July.  The  announcement  fol- 
lowed word  of  the  approval  of  a  loan  of 
necessary  money  by  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation.  The  new  dock  will  be  410 
feet  long,  90  feet  wide  over  aprons  and 
will  have  a  lifting  capacity  of  5700 
tons.  It  will  be  smaller  than  the  yard's 
other  two  docks  and  will  be  used  for 
smaller  Navy  vessels,  such  as  destroy- 
ers. This  new  dock,  according  to  Mr. 
Lamont,  will  make  a  well-balanced 
yard.  It  is  expected  to  be  finished  soon 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Marine  Shorts 

The  Navy  Department  is  planning 
to  construct  vast  underground  fuel  de- 
pots for  oil  at  Middle  Point  and  Or- 
chard Point,  on  the  south  shore  of  Rich 
Passage  which  leads  from  Admiralty 
Inlet,  outer  Puget  Sound,  to  Port  Or- 
chard Bay,  on  which  the  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard  is  located.  Work  on  these 
two  fuel  depots  has  been  under  way  for 
about  a  year,  but  the  real  purpose  and 
extent  of  the  work  was  only  revealed 
recently  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  by  Read  Ad- 
miral Ben  Moreell,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks. 

The  Tacoma  Commercial  Wharf 
and  Warehouse  was  leased  recently 
by  the  Archer-Daniel-Midland  Co., 

for  the  storage  of  an  estimated  1 ,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  United 
States  Government.  Several  months 
ago,  the  same  firm  leased  the  entire 
grain  elevator  facilities  of  the  Port  of 
Tacoma,  which  has  a  storage  of  600,- 
000  bushels.  It  is  understood  there  is  a 
shortage  of  bulk  storage  for  wheat  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 


During  the  month  of  September,  the 
Lake  Washington  Shipyards  expect 
to  launch  the  new  $1,250,000  steel 
survey  ship  Pathfinder.  The  hull  is 
practically  completed  but  because  of 
delay  in  delivery  of  the  vessel's  tur- 
bines, she  will  probably  not  be  ready 
for  commission  for  some  months.  Path- 
finder is  220  feet  overall,  10  feet  longer 
than  Explorer,  built  by  the  same  com- 
pany. According  to  present  plans  the 
vessel  is  to  be  assigned  to  Geodetic  sur- 
vey work  around  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

An  illustration  of  the  volume  in 
trade  with  the  East  Coast  is  given  in 
the  movements  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  fleet.  August  1,  the  Geor- 
gian arrived  at  Seattle  with  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  cargo  of  its 
kind  ever  booked  by  the  line  for  this 
district.  The  3200  weight  tons  of  gen- 
eral merchandise  is  also  believed  to  be 
a  port  record  for  non-bulk  discharge. 
After  discharge,  the  ship  stowed  6000 
measurement  tons  for  return  to  the 
East  Coast.  Another  ship,  the  Caro- 
linian, arrived  August  10  from  South 
Atlantic  ports  with  heavy  cargo,  and 
two  other  liners  were  due  to  arrive  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month,  fully  laden 
when  they  leave  the  Atlantic  and  with 
lift  capacity  cargoes  for  the  East  Coast. 
These  are  the  Nebraskan  and  Da- 
kotan. 

Bids  for  dredging  and  excavating 
the  last  section  of  the  '^ancouver-to- 
Bonneville  ship  channel  were  to  have 
been  called  for  on  August  27.  The 
project  will  cost  between  $300,000  and 
$400,000  and  will  provide  a  27-foot 
channel  300  feet  wide  for  the  entire 
distance  from  Vancouver  to  the  dam, 
thus  making  the  Columbia  River  navi- 
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Contrnpropello-formcd  stern  frame  of  Pathfinder,  a  surrey  ship  to  be  launched  frot 
Lake  Washington  nays  this  month 


gable  for  large  vessels  to  The  Dalles, 
Oregon. 

The  strange  destruction  of  three 
cigar-shaped  log-rafts,  containing  a 
potential  1 5,000,000  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber for  National  Defense,  has  given 
rise  to  ominous  suspicion  in  the  little 
city  of  Cathlamet  on  the  lower  Colum- 
bia River.  The  rafts  burned  or  disinte- 
grated at  sea  in  a  way  still  unex- 
plained. ...      ...      ... 

The  famous  V .  S.  (ieodetic  Survey 
ship  Surveyor,  originally  l)uilt  in  World 
War  days  to  be  a  mine  sweeper,  and 
then  afterwards  turned  over  as  a  sur- 
vey vessel,  which  long  operated  in 
-Maskan  waters,  has  finally  after  all 
these  years  gone  back  to  the  Xavy. 
The  work  of  changing  her  to  her  origi- 
nal type  as  a  mine  sweeper  will  be  done 
by  the  Lake  Union  Drydock  &  Ma- 
chine Works  at  Seattle. 

Short-Shorts 

Western  Gear  Works  of  Seattle  is 
announcer]  as  low  i)i(lder  at  $847,248 
for  a  naval  contract  involving  the  fur- 
nishing of  cranes  and  hoist  machinery 
for  six  battleships  under  construction 
at  the  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia  and 
Norfolk  Xavy  yards.  The  machinery 
will  be  similar  to  that  built  by  this 
company  for  the  Puget  Sound  and 
Boston  Xavy  yards  and  for  several 
shipbuilding  companies. 

The  Danish  motorship  Xordvest. 
tied  u[)  in  .Aberdeen  since  Hitler  in- 
vaded Denmark,  sailed  .August  16  for 
Seattle  under  .\inerican  flag  where  she 
will  be  drydockcd  and  inspected,  after 


which  she  will  go  to  South  .America  for 
nitrate  cargo.  ...      ...      ... 

It  is  understood  that  the  new  Ta- 
coma  Xarrows  Bridge,  replacing  the 
one  which  collapsed,  and  upon  which 
insurance  claims  have  now  been  set- 
tled, will  be  a  four-  instead  of  a  two- 
lane  highway. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Cinchona,  third  of  four 
anti-submarine  net  tenders  built  by 
the  Commercial  Iron  Works  of  Port- 
land, was  delivered  to  the  Xavy  on 
.August  7  and  departed  for  an  unan- 
nounced destination.  The  C  S.  S. 
Buckeye,  last  of  the  quartette,  was 
then  due  soon  to  be  released  for  her 
official  trials. 

Bids  for  repairing  and  repainting 
the  (Government's  seagoing  dredge  Col. 
P.  S.  Michie  were  due  to  be  opened  at 
Portland  .August  25. 

Maritime  Shipyards,  Seattle,  have 
launched  the  small  motor  survey  ship 
Patton,  built  under  contract  by  S.  E. 
Sagstad  from  plans  by  H.  C.  Hanson. 
She  is  a  twin-screw  motor  vessel  with  a 
cruising  radius  of  4500  miles  and  will 
be  used  in  charting  the  waters  of  south- 
westward  -Alaska.  She  will  be  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Casper  M.  Durgin 
and  was  christened  by  Miss  Sobieral- 
ski,  daughter  of  Commander  A.  M. 
Sobieralski  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

The  Puget  Sound  Tug  &  Barge 
Co.'s  tug  Goliath,  after  recently  towing 
the  old  Lake  Washington  ferry  from 
Seattle  to  Terminal  Island,  California, 
on  her  return  trip  stopped  at  .San  Fran- 
cisco and  brought  north  with  her  the 
ferry  San  Mateo,  purchased  on  the  Bay 


1)\'  the  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Co. 
This  brings  this  comjjany's  fleet  to  21, 
twelve  of  which  formerly  operated  on 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Two  more  ferries 
of  the  Golden  Gate  fleet.  City  of  Sac- 
ramento and  Xapa  \'alley,  jiurchased 
by  the  Puget  Sound  concern,  are  still 
in  Oakland. 

Construction  of  a  breakwater  north 
of  the  entrance  to  Dejioe  Bay  on  the 
Oregon  Coast  at  a  cost  of  $2 1 4.000  was 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  Army 
engineers  on  .August  6.  The  project 
would  make  an  entrance  channel  8  feet 
deep,  30  yards  wide,  and  create  an  in- 
side basin  350  by  750  feet  with  8  feet 
of  water. 

Personal  Gleanings 

Chief  Boatswain  H.  O.  Neilsen,  re- 
cruiting officer  for  the  Coast  Guard  at 
Seattle,  reports  that  he  has  had  un- 
usual success  lately  in  enlisting  young 
men  in  his  branch  of  the  service  and 
that  the  Coast  Guard  seems  to  have  a 
special  appeal  to  those  who  wish  to 
live  really  close  to  the  sea  in  wartime 
or  peace.  .  .  .  Major  Paul  Berrigan, 
engineering  officer  for  the  Portland  dis- 
trict, U.  S.  Engineering  Corps,  has 
been  transferred  from  there  to  Dallas, 
Texas,  as  assistant  division  engineer. 
.  .  .  Edwin  H.  Brown,  veteran  Seattle 
lransi:)ortation  man,  for  a  number  of 
years  passenger  agent  for  the  N.  Y.  K., 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
\'alidating  Bureau  of  the  Transcon- 
tinental Rail  Lines.  He  retired  from 
the  X.  \ .  K.  in  accordance  with  the 
age  rules  of  the  company.  .  .  .  .At  least 
one  Seattle  naval  man  was  aboard  the 
United  States  Gunboat  Tutuila  when 
she  was  bombed  by  Japanese  planes 
far  up  the  A'angtse  River  at  Chunking. 
He  was  Charles  Rourk,  29-year-old 
boatswains  mate,  who  enlisted  in  Xo- 
vember,  1940.  .  .  .  Rear  .Admiral  Her- 
bet  Pott,  naval  attache  with  the  Brit- 
ish embas.sy  at  Washington,  made  a 
tour  of  the  Xavy  yard  and  defenses  in 
the  Thirteenth  Xaval  District  recently. 
The  official's  visits  are  for  the  purpose 
of  making  contacts  and  effecting  co- 
operation between  the  British  and 
.\nu'rican  naval  staffs.  .  .  .  George  A. 
McNicholl,  a  dean  of  both  steamship 
and  railway  passenger  service  on  the 
Coa>;t,  has  retired  from  the  Canadian 
Xational  Railwaxs  at  X'ancouver,  after 
more  than  fifty  years  in  the  transjior- 
tation  service. 
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Galapagos  Islands 
Being  Developed 

Lying  astride  the  equator  some  six 
hundred  miles  west  of  Panama,  and 
under  the  flag  of  Ecuador,  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands  have  been  the  base  for 
the  tuna  clippers  operating  out  of 
Southern  California  ports  but  have 
seen  little  development  of  their  min- 
eral resources.  The  tropical  somno- 
lence hanging  over  these  islands  is  be- 
ing broken  by  the  Pacific  Develop- 
ment Company  of  New  York  which, 
with  a  grant  of  $500,000  from  the 
Federal  Loan  Administration,  has  com- 
menced operations  on  a  broad  scale. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Ecua- 
dorian Government,  they  have  set  up 
a  powerful  radio  station  on  Albemarle 
Island,  the  largest  in  the  group,  which 
has  two  excellent  deep-water  harbors. 
Their  lease  covers  the  exploitation  of 
mining  and  cattle  raising  and  runs  for 
30  years. 

A  large  tannery  is  under  construc- 
tion and  the  company  has  shipped  a 
quantity  of  mining  machinery  from 
the  States  and  is  proceeding  with  de- 
velopment. Apparently,  the  concession 
granted  by  Ecuador  does  not  include 
the  fisheries  rights,  a  matter  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  the  tuna  fleet. 

A  further  development  of  these  is- 
lands is  seen  in  the  report  that  the 
United  States  and  Ecuador  will  col- 
laborate in  setting  up  defense  depots, 
probably  in  connection  with  the 
coastal  patrol,  which  will  mean  the 
establishing  of  naval  bases  and  conse- 
quently the  arrival  of  civilian  and 
service  personnel. 

California  Port 
Authorities  Meet 

The  highlights  of  the  meeting  of  the 
California  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities in  the  Grant  Hotel  in  San 


Diego  on  Friday  July  25  were  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions  sent  the  U.S.  Mari- 
time Commission  and  the  Bland  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  of  the  House. 
These  included: 

Opposition  to  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  300,000  freight  cars  inas- 
much as  the  steel  required  would  be 
enough  to  build  6000  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  C-2  type  vessels.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  ships  are  at  a  pre- 
mium and  the  water-borne  tonnage 
problem  is  becoming  more  acute  daily; 
also  that  this  condition  will  exist  long 
after  the  war  is  ended,  and,  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  proper  position  as  a 
leading  maritime  nation,  we  must  de- 
vote our  energies  to  ship  construction. 

A  request  for  the  allocation  of  more 
ships  to  the  intercoastal  trade.  This 
has  dwindled  until  now  there  are  less 
than  250  sailings  annually,  whereas  an 
absolute  minimum  of  500  sailings  a 
year  is  required  to  handle  the  volume 
of  cargo  offerings. 

Diversion  of  the  entire  Asiatic  traf- 
fic to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  shifting 
vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  this  move  would  expedite  car- 
goes, would  save  forty  per  cent  in 
bunkering  and  would  remove  the  ships 
from  the  menace  of  submarine  attack. 
Further,  such  vessels  could  return  with 
vitally  necessary  defense  supplies  such 
as  tin  and  crude  rubber  and  would 
handle  more  cargoes  quicker,  which  is 
tantamount  to  adding  more  ships  to 
the  merchant  marine. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations 
sent  to  Washington  was  the  proposal 
to  take  steps  to  guard  against  sabo- 
tage and  set  up  some  means  of  watch- 
ing terminal  and  waterfront  prop- 
erties. A  special  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  work  out  details  of  this 
protection. 


Attending  the  Association  meeting 
were: 

San  Francisco:  H.  C.  Johnston,  as- 
sociate traffic  manager,  and  J.  F.  Mar- 
ias, president.  State  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners. 

Los  Angeles:  Harbor  Commissioners 
Burt  A.  Heinly,  G.  H.  Moore  and  M. 
G.  Rouse;  and  Assistant  port  man- 
ager R.  H.  Beaton. 

Long  Beach:  W.  R.  Martin,  Harbor 
Commission  president;  W.  D.  Lam- 
port vice  president;  J.  L.  Kelly,  secre- 
tary; and  Charles  A.  Bland,  traffic 
analyst. 

Oakland :  A .  H .  Abel ,  port  manager ; 
and  ]\I.  D.  McCarl,  traffic  manager. 

Stockton:  C.  O.  Burgin,  port  traffic 
manager. 

San  Diego:  Joe  Brennan,  port  di- 
rector. 

Disaster  Overtakes 
Log  Rafts 

After  operating  the  unique  deep- 
water  log  rafts  for  many  years  without 
loss,  the  Benson  Lumber  Company 
has  suffered  heavy  loss  by  fire  and 
heavy  weather  in  three  log  rafts  in 
succession.  These  giant  affairs  approx- 
imate nine  hundred  feet  in  length  and 
fifty  feet  in  width  and  contain  almost 
5,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber  in  the 
huge  logs.  The  rafts  are  made  up  in 
immense  cradles  at  Kathlamet,  Wash- 
ington, and  are  towed  by  a  deep-sea 
tug  to  San  Diego  where  they  are  sawn 
by  the  Benson  Lumber  Company  in 
the  only  saw  mill  in  that  city.  The  two 
ends  are  pointed,  like  a  double  ended 
ship,  and  the  center  section  is  straight 
for  a  length  of  about  500  feet.  Heavy 
steel  stud  link  chains,  spaced  every 
twelve  feet,  bind  the  logs  into  a  unit. 

On  September  18,  1940,  the  Log 
Raft  Number  118  caught  fire  mysteri- 
ouslv  at  sea  and  a  loss  of  about  2,000,- 
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000  feet  of  liimlnT  was  the  result. 

Log  Raft  Xiiniber  119  was  caught 
in  heav\-  weather  when  off  San  Kran- 
cisco  on  July  7.1941  and  broke  in  two 
pieces.  The  tug  proceeded  with  the 
front  section  to  San  Diego  and  another 
tug  was  despatched  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  towed  the  after  section  to  its 
destination. 

On  Tuesday  August  5, disaster  over- 
took Log  Raft  Number  120  fifty  miles 
north  of  San  Franci.sco  when  another 
mysterious  fire  raced  through  the 
length  of  the  raft,  reducing  the  above- 
water  portions  to  ashes  and  causing 
the  raft  to  break  into  three  main  sec- 
tions and  a  mass  of  drifting  logs,  which 
became  a  serious  menace  to  naviga- 
tion. 

The  loss  by  heavy  weather  sustained 
by  log  raft  119  is  understandable,  but 
it  is  diftlcult  to  comprehend  how  an 
ordinar\-  fire  could  burst  out  and  in  a 
few  minutes  envelope  such  a  compact 
mass  of  logs  as  represented  by  these 
rafts.  The  Ben.son  Lumber  Companv 
have  another  log  raft  under  construc- 
tion at  Kathlamet,  but,  in  view  of 
these  losses,  they  may  not  attempt  the 
tow  and  may  abandon  the  practice  of 
supplying  their  mill  in  this  manner. 

Another  Pier 
For  San  Diego 

When  the  (iovernment  undertook 
construction  of  the  new  pier  at  the  foot 
of  E  Street,  it  was  necessary  to  demol- 
ish the  small  pier  used  by  the  com- 
mercial fish  houses  located  across  the 
Embarcadero  and  confronted  the  city 
with  a  problem  in  arranging  for  ac- 
commodation for  the  many  small,  fresh 
fish  boats. 

The  city  drew  up  plans  for  a  new 
fish  pier  of  the  mole  type  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $325,000.  It  will  be  750 
feet  long  and  266  feet  wide  and  will 
house  the  nine  commercial  fish  com- 
panies, forced  out  of  their  old  quarters. 
in  a  new  building  on  the  pier.  405  feet 
long  and  130  feet  in  width.  The  mole 
will  be  filled  with  about  160.000  cubic 
yards  of  material  dredged  from  the 
bay  bottom.  Located  at  the  foot  of  G 
street,  it  will  be  adjacent  to  the  old 
pier,  and  the  fish  houses  will  be  doing 
busine.ss  in  the  same  locality  as  before. 

Hacked  b>  an  appeal  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral Charles  A.  Blakely.  11th  Xaval 
District  Commandant,  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  in  Washing- 


U.  S.  Destroyers  at  sea  hi  rough  ueather 


ton  rushed  approval  of  the  jilans  and 
allocated  $200,000,  the  city  to  provide 
the  balance. 

Salvaging 
Axis  Vessels 

Salvage  operations  are  under  way  at 
Puntarenas,  Costa  Rica,  on  the  Italian 
Line  motorship  Fella  and  the  North 
(ierman  Lloyd  liner  Eisenach.  Both 
vessels  were  scuttled  by  their  crews  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  have  lain 
partially  submerged  in  the  harbor  and 
ravaged  by  the  fires  set  b\'  the  crew. 

The  two  vessels  were  purchased  b\' 
the  Siegfried  Olson  Line  for  the  sum  of 
$25,000  and  Capt.  Brown  with  the  sal- 
vage tug  Retriever,  w-as  called  in  to 
handle  the  refioating  of  the  ships. 
After  they  have  been  floated  and  put 
in  condition  for  towing,  the}'  will  be 
taken  to  San  Pedro,  rebuilt  and  as- 
signed to  transpacific  service. 

Personalities 

William  K.  Harper,  appointed  sev- 
eral months  ago  to  fill  a  vacancy  aris- 
ing through  the  resignation  of  Rufus 
Choate.  has  been  reappointed  for  a 
four-year  term  by  Mayor  Benbough  as 
San  Diego  Harbor  Commissioner.  His 
appointment  will  expire  April  30, 1945. 

Fred  J.  Phelan.  until  recently  in  the 
quarantine  office  at  San  Franci.sco,  has 
been  transferred  to  San  Diego,  as 
Paul  Howard.  San  Diego  Supervising 
Quarantine  Officer,  considered  an  ad- 


ditional man  was  needed  to  handle 
the  growing  amount  of  plant  inspec- 
tion on  nav'al  and  commercial  ve.ssels 
in  the  port. 

Harbormaster  Homer  Guthrie  re- 
turned recently  to  his  B  Street  pier 
office  from  a  month's  vacation  in  the 
Northwest.  He  advi.sed  that  .saw  mills 
are  springing  up  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington to  care  for  the  large  increa.se  in 
lumber  demand,  and  that  the  ship- 
yards on  the  Columbia  River  are  all 
loaded  with  work.  He  took  in  the  Bon- 
neville Dam  and  reports  the  big  alu- 
minum plant  approaching  completion. 

Capt.  Max  Frucht,  recalled  to  active 
service  following  his  retirement  a  year 
ago,  now  holds  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant posts  with  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. His  headquarters  are  in  Hono- 
lulu and  he  has  control  over  ships 
returning  to  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
Southern  Asiatic  ports.  India.  Burma 
and  Ceylon,  with  such  cargoes  as  tung- 
sten ore,  manganese,  mica,  teakwood. 
burlap  and  shellac.  He  also  has  juris- 
diction over  vessels  returning  from  the 
Philippines  with  copra,  coconut  oil, 
hemp  and  chrome  ore. 

A  host  of  friends  up  and  down  the 
Coast  mourned  the  passing  of  Capt. 
John  O.  Olsson,  61,  veteran  steam 
schooner  master  and  for  many  \ears 
on  the  bridge  of  the  I)oroth\-  Phillijis. 
Capt.  Olsson  passed  awa\-  in  Long 
Beach  August  13. 

( Pae,e  75,  please ) 
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GRACE  ENGINEERS 

George  Curran,  chief  engineer  on 
Grace  Line's  Santa  Monica,  has  just 
returned  from  a  month's  vacation. 
He  is  "standing  by"  ^vaiting  assign- 
ment by  Marine  Superintendent  Ed- 
ward T.  Senter. 

During  his  vacation  First  Assistant 
James  E,  Knox  went  out  on  the  Santa 
Monica  as  temporary  chief.  The  first 
assistant's  berth  was  filled  by  Andreas 
Schmidt  who  was  transferred  from  the 
West  Celeron.  This  is  the  Shipping 
Board  vessel  Grace  Line  was  assigned 
by  the  ^Maritime  Commission  as  tem- 
porary replacement  tonnage. 

SHIPS  AND  MEN 

George  A.  Eubanks,  formerly 
purser  on  the  Cape  San  Martin, 
which  was  transferred  from  the 
North  Pacific  -  California  -  South 
American  service  of  Grace  Line  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast  replaced  George 
T,  Doelker  in  this  post  on  the  Santa 
Monica. 

Reynold  Homme  is  now  second  en- 
gineer on  the  freighter  West  Celeron. 
He  was  shifted  from  the  same  post  on 
the  Cape  San  Martin. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company's  800- 
ton  tanker  Standard  Service  which 
has  been  doing  duty  in  Alaskan  waters 
has  been  ordered  back  to  San  Francisco 
to  engage  henceforth  in  the  California 
coastwise  and  inland  service. 

NEW  SHIP  NAMES 

Well-known  vessels  that  operated 
in  Pacific  waters  which  have  had 
their  names  changed  include  the 
Sage  Brush  to  Keystone;  Exporter 
to  U.  S.  S.  Hercules;  Cape  Douglas 
to  Idaho;  Danish  motorship  Ger- 
trude Maersk  to  Cavalcade  and  to 
Panama  registry;  and  the  Hulda 
Maersk  renamed  the  Chant  and  also 
having  her  flag  changed  to  Pana- 
manian. 
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Edited  by  Jerry  E.  Scanlon 

APL  EXECUTIVE 

E.  Russell  Lutz,  identified  with  San 
Francisco  shipping  and  business  ac- 
tivities since  his  arrival  from  Wash- 
ington last  March,  in  the  space  of  six 
short  months  has  won  for  himself  an 
enviable  place  in  the  business,  civic 
and  social  life  of  the  Bay  Area. 

Coming  here  as  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident, the  position  of  IMr.  Lutz  in  the 
American  President  Lines  has  now  be- 
come doubly  important  while  his  chief, 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady,  is  in  the  Philip- 
pines surveying  the  Far  East  economic 
situation  at  the  bidding  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

Despite  the  demand  on  his  time  to 
"get  the  swing"  of  his  new  and  highly 
important  post,  Mr.  Lutz  is  now  promi- 
nently identified  with  many  of  the  out- 
standing events  having  to  do  with  the 
furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
West   Coast   maritime  industry.   His 


long  and  varied  experience  in  Wash- 
ington is  proving  invaluable  to  fellow 
associates. 

During  his  eleven  years  with  the 
State  Department  ( 1926-37) ,  Mr. Lutz 
had  considerable  foreign  service,  being 
identified  with  the  Mixed  Claims  Com- 
mission, U.  S.  and  Germany,  and  the 
Tripartite  Claims  Commission,  U.  S., 
Austria  and  Hungary  (1928-30),  and 
U.  S.  and  Mexico  (1934-37). 

Among  his  fraternal  affiliations  are 
the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  American  Bar  Association,  and 
the  Vale  Club  of  Washington.  Right  at 
present  Mr.  Lutz  is  devoting  a  great 
deal  of  after-office  hours  to  furthering 
the  success  of  the  fifteenth  annual  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Congress 
to  be  held  October  21  to  24  in  San 
Francisco. 


E. 

Russell 
Lutz 
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There  is  little  to  fear  with  the  com- 
ing years  that  San  Francisco  Bay  ship- 
yards will  not  be  directed  by  capable 
executives. 

Today,  as  they  have  been  for  the 
past  several  years  and  not  just  since 
the  emergency,  are  sons  of  a  number  of 
the  leaders  of  shipbuilding  in  this  area, 
growing  up  in  the  industry. 

Albert  S.  Gunn,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
general  manager  of  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Ltd.,  Union 
Plant,  is  learning  the  business,  not  un- 
der his  father,  but  at  the  Fore  River 
Plant  of  Bethlehem. 


Joseph  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  who  is  carrying  on 

the    Moore    traditions    at    uorld-famous 

Oakland  yard  as  president 


James  R.  Moore,  coming  up  fast  to  accept 

responsibilities   entrusted   to   his   talents 

and  zeal 


7i4e^  So4ti  iAAul  ite>  ne<4ja44>i 


Just  as  soon  as  the  Junior  Gunn  fin- 
ished school  he  entered  the  Fore  River 
yards.  Reports  indicate  he  is  advanc- 
ing on  merited  recognition. 

John  T.  Greany,  Jr.,  whose  father 
is  one  of  the  best  known  marine  execu- 
tives in  his  position  as  sales  manager 
for  Bethlehem  in  San  Francisco,  is 
learning  the  steel  business  at  the  local 
plant.  He  is  also  an  aviation  student 
and  is  taking  lessons  when  off  work  to 
secure  his  pilot's  license. 

Across  San  Francisco  Bay  in  the 
newly  equipped  and  expanded  plant  of 
the  General  Engineering  &  Dry  Dock 


Alfred  S.  Gunn,  Jr.  .  .  .  digging  in  at 
Bethlehem's  Fore  River  yard  for  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  his  chosen  career 


Jack  A.  Amies  of  General  Engineering  (^ 

Dry  Dock  Company  is  a  good  right-hand 

boiver  of  his  illustrious  father 


Company.  President  George  Armes' 
son  Jack,  with  increasingly  important 
duties,  has  been  playing  an  important 
role  in  the  defense  building  his  father's 
yard  has  been  commissioned  to  carry 
out  by  the  (jovernment. 

Joseph  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company ; 
his  father  chairman  of  the  board.  A 
long  and  varied  career  in  the  business 
is  the  record  of  Joseph,  Jr.,  before  he 
was  named  head  of  this  large  concern 
which  now  has  contracts  to  build  12 
vessels  for  the  Maritime  Commission 
in  addition  to  a  long  list  of  vessels  to  be 
repaired. 

During  the  many  labor-employer 
controversies  over  wages  and  working 
agreements,  the  clear  vision  and  level- 
headed ideas  advanced  by  Joseph 
Moore,  Jr..  who  represented  and  is  act- 
ing as  contact  man  in  these  matters, 
won  for  him  the  admiration  of  fellow- 
associates  as  well  as  the  union  leaders. 

His  brother  James  ("Jim")  is  also 
actively  identifier]  with  his  father  and 
brother  in  the  spectacular  activities  of 
the  yard,  and.  from  sources  close  to 
the  picture,  we  learn  that  he,  too,  is 
showing  his  mettle  in  his  chosen  en- 
deavor. 


SUB  VICTIMS  SAVED 

Private  advices  have  trickled 
through  from  East  Coast  sources 
that  Captain  Lester  Hanson,  master 
in  the  American-Hawaiian's  service, 
had  picked  up  3  2  survivors  of  a 
torpedoed  British  freighter  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  The  castaways  w^ere 
landed  by  Captain  Hanson's  vessel 
in  Cape  Town. 

Prior  to  their  rescue  the  victims  had 
spent  fourteen  days  in  the  boats.  Many 
were  near  exhaustion  when  picked  up, 
but  were  well  on  the  way  to  recovery 
w'hen  they  disembarked  in  the  South 
African  port. 

Another  A-H  skipper  who  figured  in 
a  dramatic  rescue  dash  was  Captain 
F.  B.  Roberts  of  the  Ohioan,  who 
speeded  his  vessel  to  a  spot  in  the  same 
locality  in  response  to  an  S.  O.  S.  from 
another  British  sub  victim. 

GRACE   AGENTS 

The  Lautaro  Nitrate  Comi)any  be- 
came agent  for  the  Grace  Line  at  the 
port  of  Taltal,  Chile,  recently,  follow- 
ing the  closing  of  the  Grace  Line's  office 
there,  according  to  the  shipping  com- 
pany's announcement.  The  newly  ap- 
pointed agency  has  always  handled  the 
stevedoring  and  lighterage  at  that  port 
for  Grace. 


John  T.  Greancy,  ]r.,  ivho  is  already 
climbing  the  ladder  of  a  shipbuilding 
career  at  Bethlehem's  San  Francisco  plant 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED 

F.  C.  Farrar,  enrollment  officer  for 
the  Maritime  Service  in  the  United 
States  Customs  Building.  San  Fran- 
cisco, announces  young  Americans  in 
good  physical  condition  and  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  Morse  code  are 
w-anted  to  attend  the  United  States 
^Maritime  Service  Radio  School,  Gal- 
lup's  Island,  Boston. 

Applicants  who  are  accepted  under- 
go ten  months'  instruction,  receive 
transportation  both  ways,  pay  of  $36 
monthly  and  a  third  class  operator's 
license  on  completion  of  the  course. 

Farrar  announces  a  few  vacancies 
for  training  at  Hueneme,  California, 
and  aboard  the  training  ship  American 
Sailor  are  open  to  youths  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25. 

SAINT   ANDREW 

After  many  years  of  effort  by  men 
of  the  sea.  a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Andrew^  Furuseth, 
founder  of  the  Sailors  Union  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  testimonial  in  stone  is  in  the 
garden  square  in  front  of  the  Ferry 
Building,  San  Francisco.  Selection  of 
a  proper  site  was  the  question  at  issue 
when  the  subject  of  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  "Saint  of  Sailors  "  w-as  decided. 

WEST  CELERON 

Howard  Halterman  w^as  succeeded 
as  second  officer  on  the  steamer 
West  Celeron  by  Clifford  C.  Weide- 
mann,  the  latter  formerly  in  the 
same  berth  on  the  Cape  San  Martin. 
Haltermann  is  remaining  shoreside 
for  a  ship. 
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One  of  the  best  known  of  the  ~Slc- 
Cormick  Steamship  Line  intercoastal 
skippers  is  Captain  A.  H.  Wester- 
berg.  He  is  in  command  of  the  S.  S. 
West  Ivis. 

Before  the  present  emergency  Cap- 
tain Westberg's  ship  was  the  locale  for 
a  number  of  scenes  used  in  the  movies 
and  the  valuable  technical  advices 
given  by  Captain  Westerberg  has  won 
for  him  the  gratitude  and  close  friend- 
ship of  some  of  cinemaland's  best 
known  directors. 


CONCRETE  BARGES 

Reminiscent  of  the  1 9 1 7- 1 8  World 
War  feverish  shipbuilding  days,  dis- 
cussions are  now  going  on  and  have 
been  for  a  month  betAveen  about 
t^venty  concrete  construction  offi- 
cials and  shipping  experts  with  the 
Maritime  Commission  heads  to  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  building  re- 
inforced concrete  tow^  barges  to 
haul  oil,  grain  and  other  bulk  com- 
modities. 

The  Commission's  spokesmen  said 
that  the  meetings  were  exploratory  for 
the  time  being  and  emphasized  that 
for  the  present  the  conferences  cen- 
tered only  around  concrete  barges.  Di- 
mensions under  consideration  are  a 
length  of  about  330  feet  on  the  water- 
line,  a  beam  of  45  to  50  feet  and  a  draft 
not  in  excess  of  30  feet  when  loaded. 

Under  consideration  are  plans  for 
barges  to  carry  at  least  6,000  dead- 
weight tons  per  barge.  In  order  to  eli- 
minate, as  far  as  possible,  expensive 
and  complex  equipment,  these  barges 
would  be  designed  to  operate  without 
personnel. 

The  concrete  steamer  Faith,  built 
and  launched  under  leadership  of  W. 
Leslie  Comyn  at  Redwood  City,  Cali- 
fornia, designed  as  a  seagoing  steamer 
is  remembered  as  one  of  the  emergency 
fleet  construction  efforts  of  the  last 
World  War. 


San  Francisco 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

333  Pine  Street 

August  15,  1941. 

iVIr.  Jerry  E.  Scanlon 
Editorial  Department 
The  Pacific  Marine  Review 
500  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco 

Dear  Jerry  Scanlon: 

Best  wishes  to  you  in  your  new  spot. 
I  was  happy  to  read  about  it  in  the  cur- 
rent issues  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view. I  am  sure  your  department  is 
going  to  prove  of  great  interest  to  the 
shipping  fraternity  and  of  consequent 
value  to  the  publication. 

Sincerely, 

Harold  A.  Burroughs 
Publicity  Department 


INSTRUCTOR 

Leo  Sullivan,  son  of  the  late 
Michael  Sullivan,  veteran  marine 
engineer,  has  passed  his  examination 
as  instructor  for  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission's School,  Alameda.  He 
served  as  second  assistant  on  the 
liner  President  Taft  until  he  came 
ashore  to  take  the  examination, 
passing  w^ith  high  honor. 


WALDO  DRAKE 

Hundreds  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances in  the  marine  w^orld  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  Waldo  F. 
Drake,  dean  of  the  waterfront  edi- 
tors at  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  is  now^ 
Commander  Drake,  USN.,  in  charge 
of  all  public  relations  for  the  11th 
U.  S.  Naval  District  and  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  afloat  on  the  Flag- 
ship of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

An  ensign  during  W^orld  W^ar  I, 
Waldo  Drake  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  to  naval  affairs.  After  the  last  war 
he  was  called  to  Washington  to  aid  in 
the  preparation  of  the  part  played  by 
the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Commander  Drake  is  on  leave  from 
his  post  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
for  the  duration. 

TRADE  TOUR 

A  group  of  members  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce  will  em- 
bark upon  their  17th  trade  tour  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  on  September  10,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  secure  a  larger 
share  of  Hawaii's  $400,000,000  annual 
business  volume.  Advance  arrange- 
ments have  been  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  P.  Bayer,  Chamber  secretary. 
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Steadily  atitancing  to  the  front  in  the  Pacific  Coast  shipping 
business  is  D.  N.  "Bah"  Lillet  and,  operating  manager  for  Grace 
Line.  Quiet,  unassuming  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  all  phases  of 
steamship  operation,  "Boh"  is  uell  regarded  hy  the  officers  and 
unlicensed  men  ahote  and  heloii  deck  of  the  Grace  fleet.  The  same 
is  true  of  shore-side  associates  and  men  of  the  marine  uorld. 

Years  ago  "Boh"  as  a  youth  entered  the  Seattle  offices  of  W.  R. 
Grace  ^  Co.  Then  around  I9}6  he  went  to  Los  Angeles  under 
Guy  E.  Buck.  When  Buck  uas  transferred  to  San  Francisco  Bob 
lias  made  manager,  in  Los  Angeles.  When  another  change  uas  made 
and  Buck  again  uent  to  Los  Angeles,  Boh  uas  brought  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Vice  President  Fred  L.  Doelker  and  appointed  to  his 
present  post.  He  is  uell  acquainted  in  the  local  shipping  fraternity 
and  is  regarded  with  the  respected  esteem  uhich  surrounded  his 
career  in  the  Northu  est  and  in  Southern  California. 

He  is  married  and  the  father  of  tivo  children.  The  family  home 
is  in  Alameda. 


PATRIOT   STAFF 

The  Alcoa  Patriot,  C-1  new  freighter 
built  at  Bethlehem  and  now  en  route 
to  South  America  for  a  single  trip  for 
Grace  Line,  left  here  in  command  of 
Captain  P.  H.  Oiestad.  His  chief 
officer  was  E.  K.  Thorsen  and  Donald 
Johnson  was  second  officer. 

Malcom  Wright  went  out  as  chief 
engineer  and  Ray  Hazelwood  as 
first  assistant  engineer. 


aptain  John  Strom 
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chief  L  r  "ineer  Otto  Ehlers 


The  vessel  was  only  assigned  Grace 
Line  for  the  trip  to  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
cas. In  Chile  she  will  load  a  full  ore 
cargo  for  the  Atlantic  and  be  turned 
over  to  her  owners,  the  Alcoa  Steam- 
ship Company. 

GRACE 

Captain  Curt  Zastrow,  commo- 
dore of  the  Grace  Line  and  master  of 
the  llagship  Santa  Rosa,  on  his  three 
months'  vacation  spent  his  time  at  his 
home  at  Chicken  Point,  San  Rafael. 
A  resident  of  Marin  County  since  his 
quartermaster  days  with  the  old  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company,  Cap- 
tain Zastrow  continues  to  maintain  his 
home  there  despite  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  sailing  out  of  New  York  to  South 
America  for  the  last  three  and  one-half 
years. 

CHRIS  BLAKE 

Chris  Blake,  who  is  well  known 
as  former  chief  engineer  on  vessels 
of  the  Shepard  Line,  and  Dave  Ellis, 
formerly  head  of  the  engineering 
department  on  McCormick  Line 
vessels,  are  both  now  shore  side  and 
engaged  at  the  Union  Plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. 


Ttio  leteran  shipmates  long  time  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  McCormick  Steamship  Company 
are  Captain  John  Strom  and  Chief  Engineer 
Otto  Ehlers.  However,  the  transfer  of  so 
many  of  the  company's  tessels  to  other 
trades  due  to  the  war  demanded  that  Chief 
Engineer  Ehlers  shift  to  the  S.  S.  Charles  R. 
McCormick.  Before  he  packed  his  bag  he 
and  Captain  Strom  uere  photographed  on 
the  bridge  of  the  latter's  command,  the  S.  S. 
West  Nilus,  and  are  shown  in  the  only  man- 
ner they  ever  consent  to  pose  which  is  .  .  . 
minus  their  caps 


c 
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BUREAU 

The  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping has  recently  appointed  Benja- 
min S.  Free  to  the  San  Francisco  of- 
fice and  has  transferred  Charles  J. 
L.  Schoefer  from  San  Francisco  to 
San  Pedro. 

LLOYDS 

Word  was  received  from  London 
that  Lloyds  Register  of  Shipping, 
authoritative  manual  of  merchant  ships 
and  other  factual  data,  will  be  delayed 
three  months  in  publication.  War 
losses  and  inability  of  securing  authen- 
tic information,  was  ascribed  in  ma- 
rine circles  as  the  reason  for  the  delay. 

ENGINEERS 

The  ranks  of  the  seagoing  officers 
above  and  below  deck  out  of  Pacific 
Coast  ports  are  being  depleted  due  to 
the  demand  for  experienced  and  cap- 
able executives  for  shore-side  berths. 

Lloyd  Dietdrich,  formerly  chief 
engineer  on  McCormick  Steamship 
Company  vessels,  is  now  in  San 
Francisco  headquarters  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission. 

"Judy  "  McMann.  known  to  thou- 
sands of  bay  commuters  as  chief  engi- 
neer on  Golden  Gate  ferries,  is  now 
with  the  Maritime  Commission  head- 
quarters as  inspector  in  Norfolk,  \'a., 
but  hankers  to  return  to  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

CAPT.   SEARS 

Early  in  July,  Captain  Arthur  H. 
Sears,  coast  pilot  for  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Line  (Pacific  Coast  Direct 
Line,  Inc.),  left  for  the  East  for  a 
six->veeks'   vacation   and   a   reunion 
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with  former  shipmate  Captain  P.  B. 
Blanchard,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Direct  Line. 


CHIEF  LARRY  COOK 

Chief  Engineer  Larry  Cook,  for- 
merly on  ferries  of  the  Golden  Gate- 
Southern  Pacific,  is  now  head  of  the 
engine  room  of  Matson's  freighter 
Permanente. 


Scdute  ta  Sddiel 

W.  Edgar  "Eddie"  Martin  has 
been  a  marine  representative  for  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Co.  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
the  past  19  years.  He  is  a  familiar 
figure  from  Seattle,  Washington,  to 
San  Diego,  California,  -wherever 
men  plan,  build  and  run  ships. 

A  youngish  appearing  veteran  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  service  with 
Westinghouse,  Mr.  INIartin  knows  ships 
from  keel  to  bridge — and  knows  what 
makes  them  go.  A  native  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  he  followed  Horace  Gree- 
ley's advice  early  in  life,  moving  with 
his  parents  to  Denver,  Colorado.  He 
attended  North  Denver  High  School, 
then  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  1915  as  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

In  the  fall  of  1915,  Mr.  Martin  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  Westinghouse 
Company  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, as  a  graduate  student.  His 
preference  for  marine  engineering  be- 
came apparent  soon  after,  and  he  de- 
cided to  specialize  in  ship  propulsion 
apparatus  and  auxiliary  equipment.  In 
1916  he  became  a  full  fledged  member 
of  the  marine  department.  During 
much  of  this  period,  his  evenings  were 
spent  as  a  teacher  in  the  W^esting- 
house  Technical  Night  School. 

In  1920,  Mr.  Martin  took  a  post- 
graduate course  in  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  at  Pittsburgh.  In  1922 
he  was  transferred  to  the  West  Coast 
as  a  marine  representative,  with  head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco. 

Hustle  and  bustle  in  the  shipyards 
today,  occasioned  by  the  National 
Defense  Program,  is  a  familiar  story 
to  Mr.  Martin.  He  recalls  another 
day  when  the  Government  w^as  seek- 
ing— and  getting — w^artime  fight- 
ing ships,  cargo  carriers  and  trans- 
ports. When  the  United  States  en- 
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tered  the  World  War  in  1917,  he 
w^as  assigned  to  the  Government 
section  of  the  Westinghouse  marine 
department,  -which  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  helping  to  pow^er 
and  equip  ships  that  made  America 
strong  on  the  -world's  oceans. 

Since  his  transfer  to  the  West  Coast, 
Mr.  Martin  has  been  active  not  only  in 
the  company's  marine  affairs  but  also 
in  numerous  other  activities  of  the  ma- 
rine industry.  For  three  years  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Propeller  Club  of 
California — now  the  Mariners'  Club 
of  California.  He  also  holds  member- 
ship in  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
mercial Club  and  the  Marine  Commit- 
tee of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Ships  even  carry  over  into  "Eddie" 
Martin's  after-office-hours'  activities, 
for  he  counts  them  among  his  hobbies. 
Like  the  postman  who  takes  a  hike 
after  completing  the  day's  mail  deliv- 
eries, Mr.  JNIartin  may  be  found  on 
numerous  week-ends  and  holidays — 
somewhere  in  a  shipyard  or  elsewhere 
along  the  waterfront.  Adept  at  table 
tennis,  he  also  occasionally  breaks  a  90 
at  golf. 

^Married  since  early  June,  1917,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  ]\Iartin  reside  in  San  [Nlateo, 


California.  They  have  one  daughter. 
Miss  Phyllis  Jean  Martin. 

USMC  ASSIGNMENTS 

In  recognition  of  his  splendid 
service  in  his  San  Francisco  post  of 
United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion cadet  training  instructor,  Har- 
old V.  Nerney  -was  advanced  to  the 
same  position  w^ith  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

Resignation  of  Captain  P.  C.  Ma- 
hady  from  the  New  York  berth  re- 
sulted in  the  decision  of  Admiral  E.  S. 
Land  to  assign  the  vacancy  to  Nerney 
upon  his  record  of  accomplishments  in 
the  West  Coast  office. 

Nerney  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Schoolship  and  previous  to 
joining  the  Maritime  Commission  was 
connected  for  ten  years  with  the  Hy- 
drographic  Office,  United  States  Navy. 

COORDINATOR 

R.  G.  Banks,  who  w^as  drafted 
from  his  post  -with  the  Intercoastal 
Steamship  Freight  Association  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  to  coordi- 
nate Government  requirements  for 
ship  space  on  canal  route  and  coast- 
-wise  ships,  is  located  in  the  Commis- 
sion's New  York  office,  45  Broad- 
w^ay. 
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by  ''The  Chief' 


"The  Chief's"  department  welcomes  questions — Just  write  "The  Chief," 
Pacific   Marine   Review',    5  00   Sansome   Street,   San   Francisco,   California 


ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS 

QUESTIONS  FROM  THE   SHIPS 


QUESTION 

We  send  samples  of  our  turbine 
main  engine  lubricating  oil  to  the 
laboratory  for  testing  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  on  the  report  ^ve  re- 
ceive from  them,  I  note  that  the 
KOH  absorption  figure  is  slowly 
going  up. 

Can  you  tell  me:  ( 1  )  how  far  this 
figure  should  be  allow^ed  to  go  be- 
fore changing  the  oil  in  the  system; 

(2)  also  w^ill  it  be  necessary  to 
change  all  the  oil  in  the  system  to 
bring   this   figure   into   safe   limits; 

(3)  will  this  figure  be  lowered  by 
centrifuging  the  oil? 

I  have  gotten  a  lot  of  good  dope 
from  your  articles  in   the  PMR  in 
the  past;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  I  continue  the  magazine. 
Thanking  you,  I  remain, 
Sincerely, 

W.  E.  H. 
Richmond,  California. 

ANSWER 

This  is  an  exceedingly  well-worded, 
practical  and  useful  question. 

KOH,  or  potassium  hydroxide,  is  a 
stronfi  alkali,  the  opposite  from  an  acid. 
Acids  and  alkalis  mixed  together  in  the 
correct  proporti' ns  neutralize  each 
other  to  ffirm  nt  'ral  salts  or  sub- 
stances. 


In  fact,  the  best,  if  not  only,  way  to 
determine  quantitatively  the  amount 
or  proportion  of  an  acid  in  a  solution 
or  mixture  is  to  add  an  alkali  slowly 
until  there  no  longer  is  an  acid  reaction, 
as  indicated  by  any  one  of  the  many 
tests  for  an  acid  or  alkali.  Then  the 
amount  of  alkali  added  per  unit  of 
original  mixture  is  a  measure  of  the 
original  acidity  of  that  mixture. 

For  lubrication  oils,  a  standard  test 
for  organic  acidity  is  to  add  a  standard 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  to  the 
oil  until  there  is  no  longer  an  acid  re- 
action, of  course  not  so  much  as  to  give 
an  alkaline  reaction.  The  acidity  of  the 
oil  is  then  expressed  as  so  many  milli- 
grams of  KOH  per  gram  of  oil.  \  milli- 
gram, mg.,  is  one  thousandth  of  a  gram, 
a  unit  of  weight. 

Organic  acidity  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  exceed  about  .07  mg.  of  KOH 
per  gram  of  oil.  Note  that  1  mg.  per  g. 
is  .1  of  V}  . 

This  aciflity  forms  from  oxidation  of 
organic  compounds  of  all  kinds  and  of 
compounds  containing  sulphur,  oxy- 
gen or  nitrogen  in  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture. It  is  just  ordinary  rot  or  putrifica- 
tion  of  organic  materials.  The  oil  itself 
does  not  do  this,  but  impurities  picked 
up  by  the  oil  will. 

The  entire  oil  system  should  be 
washed  out  and  sweetened  bv  ventila- 


tion. You  will  probably  find  scum  and 
dirt  of  all  kinds  in  the  bottom  of  set- 
tling tanks  or  other  places. 

Centrifuging  will  help,  but  it  is  not 
a  cure  nor  will  it  remove  organic  acid- 
ity. The  manufacturer  of  the  oil  should 
be  consulted  about  it.  It  is  possible  to 
put  the  oil  through  a  process  which  will 
remove  acidity,  but  this  cannot  be 
done  aboard  ship. 

If  you  change  oil.  you  should  wash 
and  purify  the  tanks  and  piping  also. 
The  smallest  amount  of  fruit,  food- 
stuffs or  animal  matter  in  the  tanks, 
perhaps  for  years,  will  cause  this  con- 
dition. 

The  acidity,  of  course,  acts  like  an 
acid  and  causes  corrosion  of  the  pol- 
ished metalic  parts. 

QUESTION 

Does  not  the  follow^ing  comment 
throw^  J'glit  on  tJ>e  problem  posed  by 
H.  H.  G.  in  the  July  issue? 

There  is  no  doubt  about  discharg- 
ing directly  into  the  main  condenser 
and  increasing  the  quantity  of 
water.  In  my  day  we  resorted  to  this 
practice  w^hen  w^e  did  not  want  to 
sheet  dow^n  the  evaporate  for  scal- 
ing. The  change  over  supplied  suffi- 
cient "make  up"  water,  but  the 
"stalactites"  on  the  lower  boiler- 
shell-seam  increased  in  girth  and 
length. 

Another  factor  is  the  relative 
values  of  the  specific  volume  at    10 
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pounds  gage  and  1.5  pounds  abso- 
lute— 16.3  and  approximately  231 
cubic  feet — a  ratio  of  almost  15. 
With  the  present  system  of  pipes, 
doubling  the  output  ^vould  increase 
the  velocity  30  times. 

Even  if  the  30-foot-high  loop  was 
added  to  the  system,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  operate  the  evaporator 
w^ith  a  shell  pressure  greater  than 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  I  have 
used  these  30-foot-high  loops  on  in- 
dustrial evaporators  and  under  pro- 
pitious conditions  the  loop  did  not 
prevent  carry  over  of  the  liquid 
from  the  evaporator  to  the  con- 
denser, 

"The  Chief's"  point  about  the 
conservation  of  heat  is  well  taken. 
The  effect  of  discharging  into  the 
condenser    is    tw^of old  —  heat    sent 


overboard  with  the  circulating 
w^ater  and  added  mechanical  load  to 
the  condenser. 

With  6  5 -pound  coil  pressure  and 
shell  pressure  of  10  pound  gage,  the 
temperature  head  ;=  312  —  240  := 
7T' .  Assume  2  pounds  shell  pressure, 
then  the  temperature  head  equals 
312  —  216  =  96"  F.  or  an  increase 
of  only  30  per  cent  and  not  sufficient 
to  double  the  output. 

Equation  of  Heat  Exchange: 
Weight  of  w^ater  evaporated    X 
Heat  difference  =  Coil  surface  X 
Conductivity  X  Tempt.  Head. 
C.  H. 
San  Francisco 
"The  Chief  welcomes  constructive 
comments  on  all  subjects.  Thanks  to 
reader  C.  H. 


THERMODYNAMICS  III 


Note:  The  editor  of  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  takes  "The  Chief"  to 
task  for  stating  in  the  August  issue  that 
"Heat  is  a  substantial  material  like  all 
other  substances  perceptible  to  one  or 
more  of  the  five  human  senses."  He  is 
an  engineer  of  broad  and  extensive  ex- 
perience. Comment  from  other  engi- 
neers is  invited.  What  is  heat? 

Temperature  of  a  Heat  Mix 

There  are  many  problems  in  engi- 
neering involving  the  transfer  of  heat 
from  one  gas  or  liquid  to  another,  and 
the  necessity  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  change  in  temperature. 

For  instance,  when  two  or  more  sub- 
stances at  different  temperatures  are 
mixed,  what  is  the  resulting  tempera- 
ture? 

In  the  theory  of  mixture,  two  basic 
rules  are  used. 

( 1 )  The  weight  of  the  mixture  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  several  parts 
put  into  it. 

(2)  The  total  heat  content  of  the 
mixture  is  equal  to  the  heat  content  of 
the  original  parts  before  mixture. 

QUESTION 

If  10  pounds  of  water  at  200^  F. 
are  mixed  w^ith  5  0  pounds  of  w^ater 
at  100°  F.,  -what  is  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture? 

ANSWER 

The  mixture  will  be  60  pounds  of 


water.  Its  temperature  will  be  some- 
where between  100°  and  200°  F. 

The  Btu  content  of  the  200°  water 
will  be  200  —  il  —  168.  168  X  10  = 
1680  Btu. 

And  of  the  100°  water,  100  —  32  = 
68.  68  X  50  =  3400  Btu. 

Total  Btu  =  3400  +  1680  =  5080. 
This  is  the  heat  content  of  60  pounds 
of  water.  That  of  one  pound  would  be 
5080  divided  by  60  —  84.66  Btu.  Each 
Btu  means  1°  F.  above  32  in  tempera- 
ture. Thus,  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  is  84.66  +  32  =  1 16.66°  F.  or 
about  17°  F.  warmer  than  100°  water. 

Note:  The  constant  32  was  de- 
ducted, then  added  again.  This  is  un- 
necessary, as  is  shown  in  the  following. 

QUESTION 

What  is  the  formula  for  mixture 
temperatures  ? 

ANSWER 

From  previous  articles,  we  learned 
that  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance 
was  the  number  of  Btu  required  to 
raise  one  pound  of  it  one  degree  F. 
or  Btu  per  degree  F.  per  pound.  By 
definition  of  the  Btu,  the  specific  heat 
of  water  is  1  and  all  other  substances 
except  hydrogen  are,  strangely  enough, 
less  than  1. 

If  C  =  specific  heat 
W  =r  weight  in  pounds 
T  ^=.  temperature  in  degrees  F. 
and  subscript  numerals  indicate  that 
these  symbols  apply  to  one  of  the 


several    substances    going    into    the 
mixture,  then:* 

WCT  =  Wj  Ci  T,  +  W.  C,  T. 
WC  =  W,  C,  +  W.  C2 

^,      ^      Wi  Ci  Ti  +  Wo  C2  To 

1  nus  i  _      ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 

Note  that  this  formula  was  used  in 
the  foregoing  water  mixture  problem, 
taking  Ci  and  Co  as  equal  to  1.  This 
formula  is  good  for  as  many  elements 
in  the  mixture  as  may  be  necessary  by 
simply  extending  it. 

QUESTION 
If  10  pounds  of  200°  F.  water 
are  poured  into  a  copper  vessel 
w^eighing  5  pounds,  w^hat  w^ill  be  the 
temperature  of  the  w^ater  after 
heating  up  the  vessel  from  70°  F.? 
Specific  heat  of  copper  is  .093. 

ANSWER 

IPX  1  X  200+5  X  .093X70^        ^o  ^ 
10X1+5X.093 

QUESTION 

One-half  pound  of  hot  coffee 
(specific  heat  1  and  temperature 
210°  F.)  is  poured  into  a  porcelain 
cup  (w^eight  2  pounds,  temperature 
60°  F.  and  specific  heat  .255).  Also 
added  is  .05  pound  cream  (specific 
heat  1  and  temperature  50°  F.). 
What  is  the  temperature  of  the  cup 
of  coffee,  ready  to  drink? 

ANSWER 

.5X1X2 10+ 2  X. 255X60+ .05X1  X50_  _ 

.5X1  +  2X.255  +  .05X1 

This  explains  why  the  coffee  in  the 
pot  must  be  hot. 

An  interesting  application  of  this 
theory  of  mixtures  is  determining  the 
temperature  of  some  substance  too  hot 
to  measure  by  thermometer. 

QUESTION 
How^  can   the  temperature  of   a 
furnace  be  obtained  ^vhen  the  only 
temperature  meter  available  is  the 
ordinary  glass  thermometer? 

ANSWER 

Find  a  piece  of  steel  such  as  a  large 
nut  weighing  2  or  3  pounds  and  place 
it  in  the  flame  or  in  whatever  part  of 
the  furnace  it  is  desired  to  measure. 
This  can  be  done  with  a  long  bar  of 
iron  or  whatever  means  is  available. 


*In  these  equations,  placinfr  letters  together 
horizontally  indicates  multiplication,  thus 
WCT  means  W  X  C  X  T. 

(Page  74,  please) 
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by  ''The  Skipper'' 

Questions  Welcomed.  Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific  Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


Cargo  Handling 

II — DUNNAGE  AND  DANGEROUS 


GENERAL  COMMENT 

In  the  last  month's  instalhnent  of 
this  section,  we  reviewed  the  inspec- 
tion of  cargo  spaces,  which  should  be 
the  routine  activity  of  deck  ofllcers  on 
every  vessel  carrying  cargo.  After  mak- 
ing and  reporting  on  such  inspections, 
the  deck  officers  must  remember  al- 
ways that  if  anything  goes  wrong  with 
the  cargo  on  its  long  voyage  to  desti- 
nation it  is  they  themselves  who  will 
have  to  do  the  explaining. 

When  cargo  damage  claims  are  for- 
mulated, perhaps  at  a  port  of  dis- 
charge halfway  round  the  world  from 
the  port  of  loading,  a  surveyor  or  an 
inspector  comes  aboard  to  investigate. 
The  stevedore  involved  is  1000  miles 
away.  The  master  and  the  first  mate  of 
the  ship  have  to  do  all  the  explaining. 
It  is  up  to  them  to  know  all  the  facts. 

Or,  on  some  wild  night  at  sea,  when 
every  rivet  in  the  old  hooker  is  strained 
by  the  working  of  her  hull  and  some 
heavy  cargo  breaks  loose,  it  is  poor 
comfort  to  remember  that  you  were 
suspicious  of  that  shoring  and  to  wish 
you  had  insisted  on  having  it  done 
properly. 

Improper  preparation  of  cargo 
spaces  and/or  faulty  stowage  may  be 
the  cause,  not  only  of  heavy  claims  for 
damaged  cargr  but  also  may  cause 
heavy  damage      -  the  ship's  hull  or 
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even  cause  the  complete  loss  of  both 
hull  and  cargo. 

The  deck  officer  should  study  intelli- 
gently the  matter  of  operating  costs. 
If  the  operation  of  your  ship  does  not 
produce  a  profit,  the  owner  cannot  con- 
tinue to  use  your  services.  Your  salary 
depends  on  profitable  operation,  and 
profitable  operation  very  largely  de- 
pends on  your  intelligence  and  appli- 
cation in  the  management  of  the  ship, 
the  crew  and  the  cargo. 

This  month  we  are  devoting  the 
space  to  rather  full  explanation  of  two 
problems  put  up  to  us  by  ships'  officers, 
problems  that  we  thought  we  had  al- 
ready covered. 

"The  Skipper.'' 

Questions  From  the  Ships 

Dear  Skipper: 

I  am  a  cadet  (deck)  on  a  transpa- 
cific liner  and  am  interested  in  what 
_\ou  wrote  last  month  about  dunnage. 
Is  the  danger  of  cargo  damage  from 
dirty  dunnage  as  serious  as  you  make 
out?  Xo  case  has  come  under  my  expe- 
rience and  several  deck  officers  whom 
I  asked  about  it  seemed  to  think  it  was 
not  worth  considering. 

Yours  truh'. 

J.G.S. 

ANSWER 

This  letter  brings  up  two  very  inter- 


esting and  important  problems:  First, 
the  question  asked.  Second,  the  atti- 
tude of  deck  officers  to  that  question. 

The  question  of  clean  dunnage  is 
very  important  as  the  following  well- 
known  example  will  show: 

An  intercoastal  cargo  carrier  loaded 
at  Los  Angeles  a  part  cargo  of  bulk 
potash,  which  was  di.scharged  at  an 
.Atlantic  port.  The  dunnage  used  w-as 
landed  on  the  ship's  deck.  On  her  west- 
ward run,  she  was  to  carry  a  large  con- 
signment of  wire  on  reels  for  one  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  bridges.  The  holds 
were  thoroughly  cleaned  and  inspected 
and  the  dunnage  was  inspected  and 
everything  declared  satisfactory.  Clean 
dry  dunnage  was  specified  and  the 
ship's  officers  thought  they  were  carry- 
ing out  instructions  to  the  letter. 

On  discharge  at  San  Francisco,  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  wire  was 
found  to  be  badly  pitted  and  corroded. 
Much  of  the  pitting  w'as  invisible  to 
the  eye  but  detected  by  the  delicate 
testing  apparatus  used  by  the  bridge 
inspectors.  Chemical  tests  showed  pot- 
ash responsible  for  the  damage,  and 
further  investigation  proved  that  much 
of  the  dunnage  used  had  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  potash  cargo  on  the  east- 
ward voyage.  Careful  tests  on  this  dun- 
nage showed  potash  dust  in  many  of 
the  rough  indentations  of  the  boards. 
The  wire  was  rejected  and  heavy  dam- 
age claims  had  to  be  paid. 

You  might  say  that  this  is  an  ex- 
treme e\ani|)U'.   l)ut    xou   must   agree 
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that  it  shows  very  plainly  the  necessity 
for  extreme  care  in  the  inspection  of 
dunnage.  The  more  common  examples 
of  damage  through  faulty  dunnage  are 
due  to  salt  or  to  moisture  or  both. 
Many  cargoes  are  hygroscopic  (that  is, 
they  absorb  moisture),  and,  if  green  or 
wet  dunnage  comes  in  contact  with 
such  cargoes,  heavy  damage  is  almost 
sure  to  result.  Flour  or  other  milled 
grain  in  sacks,  dried  fruit  in  sacks  or 
cartons,  nitrates,  sugar,  dry  hides,  grain 
in  bulk  or  sacks,  coffee,  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, and  various  vegetable  products, 
as  cacao  beans,  are  examples  of  cargo 
to  which  moisture  is  a  deadly  enemy. 

You  will  often  have  dunnage  lumber 
to  transport  from  one  port  to  another 
"dead  head."  Study  this  dunnage  a 
little  and  see  if  you  can  find  defects  as 
green  lumber,  or  salt  encrustation,  or 
contamination  by  some  chemical.  Dun- 
nage so  carried  should  be  given,  if  pos- 
sible, preferred  dry  storage  tween 
decks,  or,  if  carried  on  deck,  should  be 
protected  from  the  weather  and  the  sea. 

The  second  point  raised  by  your 
letter  is  the  carelessness  or  ignorance 
of  many  officers  on  shipboard  when 
confronted  by  problems  that  worry 
their  subordinates.  Every  officer  in  the 
American  Merchant  IVIarine  should 
feel  his  responsibility  for  the  efficiency 
and  morale  of  the  crew.  This  feeling 
should  prevail  in  normal  times  and 
should  be  acute  under  present  condi- 
tions. The  traditions  of  the  merchant 
marine  represent  a  calling  of  high 
honor  and  effective  service  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  the  nation.  These  tradi- 
tions and  ideals  should  be  passed  on 
proudly  from  the  older  to  the  younger 
officers. 


QUESTION 

What  should  be  done  to  prepare 
holds  or  tAveen  deck  spaces  for 
highly  inflammable  dangerous 
cargo? 

ANSWER 

As  a  rule,  highly  dangerous  inflam- 
mable cargo  is  not  shipped  on  general 
cargo  carriers  except  in  small  special 
lots.  It  should  not  be  carried  in  tween 
decks  or  hold,  but  should  be  on  deck, 
properly  lashed  down  and  adequately 
protected  from  the  weather.  Such  car- 
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go  should,  if  possible,  be  located  for- 
ward of  and  under  direct  observation 
from  the  bridge.  If  anything  happens 
that  suggests  fire,  such  cargo  should 
immediately  be  hosed  down  or  jetti- 
soned, as  circumstances  indicate.  Reg- 
ulations for  the  carriage  of  dangerous 
articles  are  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
These  regulations  have  the  force  of 
law  and  heavy  penalties  are  attached. 
Every  ship's  officer  should  procure  a 
copy  and  become  familiar  with  its  con- 
tents. The  regulations  classify  dan- 
gerous cargoes  as  follows: 

Explosives : 

Class  A — Dangerous 
Class  B — Less  dangerous 
Class  C — Relatively  safe 

Inflammable  liquids 


Inflammable  solids  and  oxidizing 
materials 

Corrosive  liquids 

Compressed  gases 

Poisons: 

Class  A — Extremely  dangerous 
Class  B — Less  dangerous 
Class  C — Tear  gases  or  irritating 
substances 

Combustible  liquids 

Hazardous  articles 

This  classification  covers  a  wide  va- 
riety and  a  great  number  of  materials 
that  are  in  common  commercial  tran- 
sit. Many  of  these  are  comparatively 
harmless  in  themselves,  but  become 
highly  dangerous  when  in  risk  of  con- 
tamination by  or  mixing  with  certain 
other  substances.  Get  the  regulations 
and  study  these  problems  first  hand. 
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Problems  Answered 

(Conlinutd  from  pui^f  71  ) 

While  the  nut  is  heating  uj)  \o  the 
temperature  of  its  surroundings,  pre- 
pare a  bucket  of  water,  cold  or  cool. 
Set  it  on  a  board  so  as  not  to  lose  heat 
to  the  floor  plates.  Wrap  a  rag  around 
its  sides  and  use  a  board  or  rag  cover  to 
conserve  heat. 

Weigh  the  bucket  alone  and  then 
the  bucket  [>lus  the  water,  subtracting 
to  get  weight  of  water  alone.  Take 
temperature  of  water  with  a  thermom- 
eter. Then  when  ready,  withdraw  the 
hot  nut  and  drop  it  quickly  into  the 
w^ater.  Steam  formed  will  be  condensed 
in  the  cool  water.  Stir  with  a  small 
wooden  stick.  Read  temperature  every 
30  seconds  while  it  is  rising,  and  record 
the  highest  temperature  reached.  This 
will  be  T.  the  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture. 

Then  W,  is  weight  of  bucket 

Ci  is  specific  heat  of  steel  of 

bucket  equals  .1 1 
Ti   :=  To  z=  temperature  of 

water  and  bucket  at  start 
Wi.  is  weight  of  water 
C-z  is  specific  heat  of  waters  1 
Ws  is  weight  of  steel  nut 
C3  is  specific  heat  of  steel =.1 1 
T:i  =  temperature  of  nut  and 

temperature  of  furnace 
T  is  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture 

From  the  foregoing  formula  and  the 
assumption  that  total  heat  is  the  sum 
of  the  heats  of  the  several  elements,  we 
have: 

W,  C,  T  +  W2  C2  T  +  W,  G  T  = 
W,  C,  T,  -i-  W=  C.  T.  +  W3  C3  Ta 

transposing  by  rules  of  algebra; 

W1C1T+W5C2T+W3C3T— WiCiT,— W2C2T2 


W3C3 


=  T3 


Notk:  If  any  of  our  readers  try  this, 
a  report  of  success  and  findings  will  be 
appreciated.  The  accuracy  depends 
largely  on  preventing  loss  of  heat  at 
the  time  of  mixing.  The  larger  the  nut 
and  the  more  water  used  the  better. 
Enough  water  must  be  used  so  that  no 
steam  is  allowed  to  escape.  A  flash  of 
steam  loss  is  unavoidable  at  the  mo- 
ment of  dropping  it  into  the  water, 
hence  the  resulting  temperature  as  cal- 
culated will  be  a  t(\v  degrees  less  than 
actual  values.  Also   ')me  cooling  of  the 


nut  occurs  while  transferring  it   from 
the  furnace  to  water. 

QUESTION 
Can  water  steam  mixtures  be  cal- 
culated also? 

ANSWER 

Ves.  Knowing  pressure,  its  heat  con- 
tent per  pound  is  found  in  the  steam 
tables.  The  Btu  of  the  mixture  is  the 
sr.ni  of  heat  content  of  the  original 
water  and  steam.  The  amount  of  steam 
to  heat  a  quantity  of  water  to  a  speci- 
fied temperature  is  also  calculated  by 
this  method. 

QUESTION 
What  is  the  amount  of  steam  used 
in  heating  feed  water  from  80  F. 
to  2  1  0  F.  in  an  open  heater  (steam 
and  w^ater  mix)  using  10  pound 
gage  steam?  Water  used  is  10,000 
pounds  per  hour, 

ANSWER 

Theory  is,  heat  picked  up  by  water 
equals  heat  dropped  by  steam. 

Heat  picked  up  is  10,000  X  1  X  130 
=.  1,300,000  Btu. 

Heat  dropped  per  pound  by  steam  is 
found  as  follows: 

Ten  pound  gage  total  heat  from 
tables  =  1160  Btu. 

Condensed  and  cooled,  it  has  heat  of 
liquid  only  at  210°  F.  =  178  Btu. 
1160  —  178  =  982  Btu  dropped  per 
pound.  1,300,000  divided  by  982  = 
1324  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  used. 

This  adds  to  the  water  making  1 1 .3  24 
pounds  of  water  per  hour  to  boilers. 

Xote:  Problems  on  mixture  tem- 
perature have  been  reported  in  the  ex- 
aminations for  chief  engineer. 
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tated  the  building  of  Scotch  boilers. 
Together  with  the  e.xpansion  of  our 
merchant  marine  must  go  the  increase 
in  operating  personnel,  and  we  are  in- 
deed fortunate  that  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Maritime  ("ommi.ssion 
sf)me  five  \-ears  ago,  which  started  the 
ball  rolling  with  a  w-ell-detuied  pro- 
gram for  the  building  up  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine,  we  find  our- 
selves  in   this   particular  emergency 


about  two  \'ears  further  advanced  to- 
wards our  desired  goal  than  we  were  in 
the  last  crisis  of  the  World  War. 

I  per.sonall\-  do  not  feel  that  the 
t^pes  being  built  during  this  emer- 
gency are  the  most  suitable  for  emer- 
gency conditions,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion 1  (juote  from  British  Motorship, 
.•\pril  1941 .  as  follows: 

"But  however  dire  the  urgency  of 
the  matter  may  be,  we  must  still  not 
forget  that  there  is  a  peace  to  be  won 
as  well  as  a  war.  .  .  H.  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  most  of  our  cargo  tonnage  is  of 
the  slow-speed,  uneconomical  type, 
which  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation  then  existing,  nor  the  com- 
petition of  other  countries,  we  may 
not  win  the  peace,  whatever  be  the  re- 
sult from  the  military  standpoint." 

In  the  editorial  pages  of  The  Marine 
Engineer,  April  1941.  the  following  is 
found : 

"There  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be 
said  for  Lord  Rotherwick's  view  that 
one  16-17  knot  ship  is  equal  to  two  of 
the  Government  box'  type,  which  can- 
not be  depended  upon  to  keep  up  more 
than  7-8  knots.  While  the  fast  ship 
can  do  two  voyages  for  one  performed 
by  the  slow  ship,  the  call  on  destroyers 
is  also  reduced  where  fast  ships  are 
concerned.  Lord  Rotherwick  thought 
it  would  have  been  a  wise  policy  if  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  yards  had 
been  reserved,  provided  fast  ships 
were  built,  as  a  free  ground  for  private 
enterprise,  which  would  b\-  now  have 
resulted  in  a  considerable  volume  of 
fast  tonnage  being  at  our  disposal. 
Once  the  Government  had  decided, 
however,  to  take  over  shipbuilding  in- 
to their  own  hands,  no  doubt  their 
initial  policy  of  building  slow  vessels 
was  partly  governed  by  the  necessity 
of  rapid  shii)l)uilding  expansion,  diffi- 
culties in  connection  with  material  and 
shortage  of  skilled  personnel.  Now 
that  we  have  got  into  our  war  stride 
the  advantage  of  the  fast  cargo  ship  as 
against  one  of  the  'box'  type  cannot 
be  gainsaid." 

I  have  quoted  from  the  press  of  a 
country  more  involved  in  this  war 
than  we  are,  where  it  is  agitated  that 
ships  of  a  faster  type  be  constructed. 
.■\pparentl\-  others  are  thinking  ahead 
and  1  strongly  recommend  that  we  do 
the  same,  as  soon  as  facilities  now 
under  construction  for  the  production 
of  turbine  machiner\-  will  permit. 
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NEWS 

From  Pacific  Southwest 


(Continued  from  page  62) 


Yard  Notes 

The  San  Diego  Marine  Construc- 
tion Company  have  laid  the  keel  for 
the  new  Star  and  Crescent  tug  San 
Miguel.  This  vessel  will  cost  around 
$75,000  and  will  have  a  Washington 
diesel,  460-horsepower  main  engine, 
and  a  45-horsepower  auxiliary.  Deliv- 
ery is  scheduled  for  early  December. 

They  have  installed  a  new  keel  in 
the  clipper  Vantuna  following  an  ac- 
cident at  Magdalena  Bay  and  put  in  a 
full-length,  one-piece  stick  in  quick 
time  to  permit  the  vessel  to  get  back 
into  service  for  the  high  prices  now 
prevailing  for  tuna. 

The  tuna  clipper  Santa  Ines  was 
docked  at  the  San  Diego  Marine  for 
examination  for  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser. Found  to  be  in  good  shape, 
she  was  transferred  to  the  ownership 
of  the  Hawaiian  Tuna  Packers,  Ltd., 
of   Honolulu,   and   will   sail   for   the 


islands  in  the  near  future.  This  is  the 
first  of  the  refrigerated,  California 
type  clippers  to  go  to  the  islands  to 
fish  for  tuna  where  a  uniformly 
smaller  fish  is  obtained. 

The  Harbor  Boat  Works  launched 
the  new  Mexican  patrol  boat  Wednes- 
day evening,  August  20,  and  a  delega- 
tion of  Mexican  naval  officials  were  on 
hand  for  the  ceremony.  This  is  an  80- 
foot  vessel  and  has  aroused  consider- 
able interest  as  she  is  expected  to  make 
twenty  knots  with  her  two  450-horse- 
power  diesel  engines. 

The  Frank  Hodgson  Boat  Com- 
pany has  completed  the  tuna  clipper 
Monarch  and  delivered  the  $90,000 
craft  to  the  owners,  Richard  Oliver, 
Frank  Brun,  Anthony  Rodrigues  and 
Frank  Hodgson.  She  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity for  200  tons  of  fish  and  a  cruis- 
ing range  of  3000  miles  and  will  fish 
for  the  Southern  California  Fish  Com- 
pany of  San  Pedro. 
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Deck  Officers'  Licenses  for  July 


Name  and  Grade 


Condition 


Class 
SEATTLE 
L.  B.  Vincolione,  2nd  Mate.SS,  any  GT  O 

H.  L.  Grader,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

HONOLULU,  T.  H. 

W.  Lewis,  Chief SS  &  MS,  any  GT  RG 

K.  S.  Castle,  Jr.,  2nd  Mate.  .88  &  MS,  any  GT  RG 

M.  J.  Uhl,  2nd  Mate 88  &  MS,  any  GT  RG 

SAN  PEDRO 

R.  B.  Cameron,  Chief 88,  any  GT  RG 

J.  A.  Stepkins,  Chief  &  Pilot. 88,  any  GT  RG 

P.  W.  Shinn,  2nd  Mate 88,  any  GT  O 

J.  W.  McCuUey,  3d  Mate.  .  .88,  any  GT  O 

JUNEAU,  ALASKA 

F.  I.  Huxtable,  Chief 88  &  MS,  any  GT  RG 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

P.  F.  Butler,  Master 88,  any  GT  RG 

C.  R.  Clark,  Master 88,  any  GT  RG 

H.  H.  Cleaves,  Master 88,  any  GT  RG 

H.  C.  Fridley,  Master 88,  any  GT  RG 

R.  C.  Willson,  Master 88,  any  GT  RG 

W.  8.  Dodge.  Chief 88,  any  GT  RG 

B.  V.  Parker,  Chief 88,  any  GT  RG 

R.  A.  Grimes,  2nd  Mate.  .  .  .88,  any  GT  RG 

J.  R.  Howard,  2nd  Mate 88,  any  GT  RG 

Louis  Rossi,  2nd  Mate 88,  any  GT  RG 

M.  V.  Tunstall,  2nd  Mate.  .  .88,  any  GT  RG 

E.  Brown,  3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

V.  R.  Kent,  3d  Mate 88,  any  GT  O 

G.  D.  Shurtz,  3d  Mate 88,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations :  SS  is  steamship ;  MS  is  motor- 
ship ;  GT  is  gross  tonnage;  O  is  original  license; 
RG  is  raise  of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for 
ocean  service. 


Engineers'  Licenses  for  July 

Name  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

SEATTLE 
D.  H.  Liliequist,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

HONOLULU.  T.  H. 

G.  W.  Chipley,  Chief 88,  any  GT  O 

H.  H.  Hill,   1st  Asst 88.  any  GT  O 

SAN  PEDRO 

I.  T.  Glasscock.  Chief 88,  any  GT  RG 

NX'.  D.  DeMunbrun,  2nd  Asst. 88,  any  GT  RG 


V.  B.  Wampler,  2nd  Asst..  .  SS,  any  GT  RG 

J.  L.  Sullivan,  3d  Asst 88,  any  GT  O 

G.  C.  Bohlander.  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

C.  Corum,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

H.  Pedersen.  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

JUNEAU,  ALASKA 

R.  W.  Hinkley,  3d  Asst 88,  any  GT  O 

PORTLAND 

J.  L.  Wells,  2nd  Asst 88.  any  GT  RG 

D.  E.  Ellington,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

D.  L.  Crawford.  Chief 88.  any  GT  RG 

J.  G.  Grow,  Chief 88,  any  CiT  RG 

W.  E.  Hinshaw,  Chief 88.  any  GT  RG 

O.  G.  Parker.  Chief SS.  any  GT  RG 

J.  A.  Richlin.  Chief SS.  any  GT  RG 

K.  G.  8.  Robertson,  Chief.  .  .SS.  any  GT  RG 

R.  C.  Winston,  Chief 88.  any  GT  RG 

R.  L.  Brooks.  1st  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

J.  R.  Kay.  1st  Asst 88.  any  GT  RG 

M.  W.  Nichols.  1st  Asst..  .88.  any  GT  RG 

A.  C.  Clark,  2nd  Asst 88,  any  GT  O 

A.  W.  Crawford,  2nd  Asst..  .88,  any  GT  O 

A.  D.  Jamison.  2nd  Asst..  .  .88.  any  GT  O 

8.  Kaiawe,  2nd  Asst 88,  any  GT  O 

J.  D.  Lambert.  2nd  Asst 88.  any  GT  O 

G.  Mitchell.  2nd  Asst 88.  any  GT  O 

M.  Soto,  2nd  Asst 88,  any  GT  O 

Sideny  Stern.  2nd  Asst 88.  any  GT  O 

E.  D.  Albertson,  2nd  Asst..  .88.  any  GT  RG 
W.  MacPherson.  2nd  Asst..    SS,  any  GT  RG 

E.  J.  Reeb,  2nd  Asst 88.  any  GT  RG 

G.  8.  Twitchell,  2nd  Asst..  .SS.  any  GT  RG 

P.  J.  Cadigan.  Jr.,  3d  Asst. .  .88,  any  GT  O 

L.  R.  Chandler,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

E.  J.  Deschane,  3d  Asst 88,  any  GT  O 

W.  E.  Gill,  3d  Asst 88,  any  GT  O 

F.  L.  Knowles,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

D.  8.  McLean,  3d  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

Luis  F.  Rodriguez,  3d  Asst..  .88.  any  GT  O 

W.  F.  Erskine.  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

E.  R.  Reeves,  Chief MS.  any  GT  O 

E.  C.  Berlin.  Chief MS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  C.  Warner.  Chief MS,  any  GT  RG 

L.  A.  Mize,  3d  Asst MS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations :  SS  is  steamship ;  MS  is  motor- 
ship  ;  GT  is  gross  tonnage ;  O  is  original  license  ; 
RG  is  raise  of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for 
ocean  service. 


New  Shop  and  Storage 
Building  For  Robins 

A  contract  for  $1,000,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  manufacturing  and 
storage  building  at  the  Erie  Basin 
yard  of  Robins  Dry  Dock  &  Repair 
Co.,  Brooklyn  subsidiary  of  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation,  One  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  has  been 
awarded  to  the  C.  J.  Moore,  Inc.,  build- 
ing and  contracting  organization.  The 
new  building  will  be  502  feet  long  and 
152  feet  wide,  with  an  approximate 
ground  area  of  76,000  square  feet. 

One  half  of  the  building,  lengthwise, 
is  of  reenforced  concrete,  completely 
faced  with  smooth  buff  brick,  which 
has  been  adapted  as  the  standard  for 
all  buildings  in  the  yard.  This  portion 
of  the  building  will  be  three  stories 
high  and  will  be  devoted  to  various 
specialty  departments  such  as  sawmill, 
pipe-fitting,  pattern  shop,  joiners  shop, 
electric  shop  etc. 

The  other  half  of  the  building  is  of 
structural  steel  skeleton  enclosed  with 
masonry  wall,  faced  with  similar  buff 
brick.  This  portion  has  an  unbroken 
interior  height  approximately  equiva- 
lent to  the  adjoining  section  and  will 
be  equipped  with  an  overhead  travel- 
ing crane,  serving  the  greater  portion 
of  the  length. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  access  by 
roads  for  motor  trucks,  the  building  is 
served  by  a  complete  system  of  stand- 
ard gage  railroad  track,  the  main 
branches  of  which  traverse  the  interior 
of  the  building  in  both  longitudinal 
and  transverse  directions. 

The  major  portion  of  the  exterior 
walls  consists  of  windows  providing 
natural  light  and  ventilation  for  the 
various  working  spaces.  In  addition, 
the  craneway  is  lighted  with  an  inge- 
nious system  of  monitor  sash. 

The  three-story  portion  is  served 
with  two  industrial  elevators  which 
permit  the  rapid  transfer  of  raw  stock 
and  fabricated  work  from  the  various 
specialty  departments  to  the  industrial 
railway  for  rapid  distribution  through- 
out the  yard. 

Another  of  the  unusual  features  is 
the  provision  made  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  employees,  while 
working,  by  the  installation  of  wood 
block  flooring  in  the  specialty  shops. 
The  entire  building  is  supported  on 
creosoted  wood  piling,  more  than  35,- 
000  piles  being  required. 
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Nciv  Mtitsoii  cargo  liner  Haii  aiiiiii  Merchant  and  her  sister  Hauaiitin  Shipper  are  propelled  by 

De  Laval  steam  turbines 


On  page  36  of  this  issue  will  be 
found  an  interesting  article  describing 
the  way  in  which  Matson  Navigation 
Company  has  gone  "all  out"  for  Na- 
tional Defense.  The  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Company  is  proud  of  the  part 
its  steam  turbines  and  gears  are  hav- 
ing in  this  splendid  achievement. 

This  participation  began  in  1927 
when  the  Matsonia  was  built.  In  this 
ship  De  Laval  installed  the  largest  sets 
of  two-pinion,  single  reduction  gears 
then  placed  in  an  American  ship. 
The.se  gear  sets  each  transmitted  12.- 
500  shp.  The  Matsonia.  to  date,  has 
covered  approximately  1.380.000  nau- 
tical miles  and  these  gears  show  prac- 
tically no  wear. 

In  the  new  Matson  cargo  liners 
Hawaiian  Merchant  and  Hawaiian 
-Shipper,  each  vessel  is  driven  by  a  De 
Laval  main  propelling  unit  rated  at 
8500  shp  at  85  rpm  propeller  speed. 
The  turbines  are  of  the  cross-com- 
pound type  and  drive  through  double 
reduction  gears.  They  receive  steam  at 
440  lb.  gage,  740"'  F.,  and  exhaust  to 
a  28)/2-inch  vacuum. 

The  ahead  turbine  is  of  the  impulse 
type,  having  ele\  en  stages  in  the  high- 
pressure  casing,  md  seven  stages  in 
the  low-pressure  asing.  The  high- 
pressure  turbine  ru;  >  5012  rpm,  and 


the  low-pressure  turbine  3459  rpm.  at 
85  rpm  normal  propeller  speed. 

These  turbines  are  designed  for  10 
per  cent  overload  continuously,  and 
25  per  cent  overload  for  two  hours. 

The  water  rate  is  guarantted  at  6.97 
lb.  per  shp  when  developing  8500  shp, 
and  the  fuel  rate  at  0.6  lb.  per  shp  for 
all  purposes  ba.sed  on  18.500  Btu  oil. 

We  are  informed  that  on  the  trials 
of  these  vessels  the  guarantees  were 
considerably  bettered.  At  normal 
speed  on  the  trials  of  the  Hawaiian 
Merchant,  the  fuel  rate  for  all  pur- 
po.ses  worked  out  at  better  than  0.55 
per  shp  hour,  with  steam  at  430  psi 
gage,  and  773°  F..  exhausting  to  a 
vacuum  of  29.41  inches  hg. 

The  gear  casings  of  the  main  pro- 
pelling units  on  these  ships  are  con- 
structed of  cast  iron  and  welded  steel, 
so  split  as  to  make  the  bearings  and 
rotating  parts  accessible.  The  low- 
speed  gear  has  a  welded  steel  center, 
with  forged  steel  rims,  the  pitch  di- 
ameter being  155.75  inches. 

De  Laval  auxiliary  equipment  on 
each  of  these  ships  includes:  two  300 
kw  turbines,  each  driving  a  three-wire, 
c  ()  m  p  ()  u  n  d  -  w  o  u  n  d ,  12  0-240  volt 
Crocker-Wheeler  generator.  The  tur- 
bines run  at  10,000  rpm,  taking  steam 
at   the  pressure  and   temperature  in 


the  main  steam  supply  line  and  ex- 
haust to  the  same  vacuum  as  does  the 
main  unit.  The  steam  consumption  of 
the  turbo-generators  is  guaranteed 
not  to  exceed  14.25  lb.  per  kw  hour 
at  full  load.  De  Laval  gears  reduce  the 
turbine  speed  to  1200  rpm  for  the 
generator. 

Each  ship  has  also  a  De  Laval-IMO 
lube  oil  service  pump,  which  draws 
from  a  sump  tank  located  beneath  the 
reduction  gears  and  delivers  through 
strainers  and  coolers  to  gravity  tanks. 
This  pump  is  rated  at  325  gpm  against 
40  11).  di.^charge  pressure,  with  16.3-in. 
mercury  suction  lift. 

The  De  Laval-IMO  fuel  oil  trans- 
fer pump  is  rated  at  225  gpm  of  450 
SSU  fuel  oil  when  running  at  870  rpm, 
with  50  lb.  pressure  on  the  di.>^charge 
and  5  lb.  suction  lift. 

The  De  Laval-IMO  fuel  oil  burner 
pump  is  designed  to  discharge  14.4 
rpm  against  350  to  400  lb.  pressure, 
with  5  lb.  suction  lift. 

Hawaiian  Planter  and  Hawaiian 
Packer  are  each  equipped  with  two 
De  Laval-geared,  turbine-driven,  300 
kw  generators,  the  turbines  running 
at  5650  rpm  and  the  generators  at 
1200  rpm.  The.se  ships  each  have  a 
De  Laval  main  motor-driven  centri- 
fugal circulating  pump. 
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Kee^  Ponied! 

Recent  Development  in  Ship,  Yard 
and   Dock  Equipment 


Micarta  Stops 
Galvanic  Action 

At  an  experimental  installation  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  during  the  develop- 
ment of  Westinghouse  seadrome  con- 
tact lights,  engineers  found  that  these 
floating  buoys  could  not  be  securely 
moored  in  position  with  iron  chains. 
It  was  learned  that  the  uppermost 
links  in  the  iron  chains  were  eaten 
away  and  the  buoys  released. 

Investigation  further  revealed  that 
"galvanic  action"  had  taken  place  in 
the  bronze  "eye"  of  the  metal  basket 
which  houses  the  battery  case  and 
lamp  assembly,  thus  causing  the  sep- 
aration from  the  iron  anchoring  chains. 

Ship  chandlers  reported  that  gal- 
vanic action  could  be  prevented  by  use 
of  a  connecting  link  of  lignum  vitae, 
hard  tropical  wood,  or  a  rope  link  be- 
tween bronze  and  iron.  Such  a  solution, 
however,  immediately  posed  another 
problem:  lignum  vitae  used  under  sea 
water  must  be  replaced  at  intervals. 
It  may  be  infested  and  eventually 
eaten  away  by  the  teredo.  Rope  links 
last  only  a  year  or  less. 

Westinghouse  engineers  decided  to 
try    industrial    Micarta,   a   laminated 


plastic  molded  from  sheets  of  cloth  im- 
pregnated with  phenol-formaldehyde 
resin.  They  sawed  strips  two  inches 
wide  and  18  inches  long  from  -)4-inch 
plate ;  affixed  U-shaped  metal  yokes — 
bronze  at  one  end  of  the  strip  and  iron 
at  the  other — to  the  experimental 
"links,"  and  thus  separated  bronze  and 
iron  members  of  the  buoy  assembly. 

After  8  months'  service,  the  buoys 
were  raised  recently  and  the  Micarta 
link  examined.  The  plastic  was  found 
to  be  undamaged,  although  literally 
covered  with  marine  growth,  barnacles 
and  teredos.  Galvanic  action  had  been 
stopped. 

New  Protective 
Coating  for  Tankers 

A  new  protective  coating,  called 
Resistal  IM-600,  is  being  introduced  to 
the  marine  market  by  the  Chemical 
Research  Corporation.  This  protective 
coating,  which  dries  within  an  hour, 
has  been  tested  for  a  period  of  five 
years  on  the  interiors  of  oil  storage 
tanks  used  for  storage  and  treatment 
of  crudes  wtih  high  brine,  hydrogen 
sulfide  and  sulphur  dioxide  content. 

It  is  ideal  for  long  life  protective 


A  Micarta  link  after  8  mouths  serxice  in  sea  water.  The  sea  bugs  cannot  injure  the  link 


A  seadrome  contact  light  being   pulled  up 

for  inspection.  Note  Micarta  link  between 

basket  and  chain 


qualities  applied  to  interiors  of  tank- 
ers used  for  transport  of  either  crude 
or  refined  petroleum  products.  Re- 
sistal I\I-600  shows  excellent  resist- 
ance to  weak  and  strong  acids  and 
weak  and  strong  alkalies;  there  is  no 
embrittlement  of  the  film  due  to  ag- 
ing; water  has  no  effect  on  the  dried 
film;  immersed  in  cold  water  or  sub- 
ject to  80  per  cent  relative  humidity 
for  24  hours,  there  is  no  water  ab- 
sorption. Resistal  M-600  is  insoluble 
in  all  petroleum  hydrocarbons. 

This  protective  film  will  not  de- 
compose unless  subjected  to  dry  heat 
in  excess  of  150°  C.  It  is  flexible  and 
shows  excellent  adhesion  to  all  clean 
metal  surfaces.  There  is  no  loss  of 
time  due  to  drying;  three  coats  may 
be  applied  in  three  hours  and  a  tanker 
may  be  placed  in  service  after  an  over- 
night drying  period. 

Resistal  is  not  flammable.  It  has 
a  dielectric  strength  (ASTM  method) 
of  2300  volts  per  mil.  and  a  specific 
surface  resistivity  of  2000.  These  di- 
electric factors  act  as  perfect  elimina- 
tion for  electrolysis. 

Coatings  may  be  applied  by  either 
the  brush  or  the  spray  method. 

(Page  108,  please) 
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SHIPS  in  THG  mpKinG 

LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


The  New 
Shipbuilding  Program 

i'roduction  of  5t)()  additional  mer- 
chant ships  and  construction  of  sufti- 
cient  additional  facilities  in  existing 
shipyards  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
expanded  program  are  covered  b>' 
provisions  of  the  Supplementary  Ap- 
propriation Bill  which  carries  the  ap- 
propriations of  $698,650,000  and 
authorization  for  later  appropriation 
of  $1,000,000,000. 

Immediately  following  the  signing 
of  the  bill  by  the  President,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  announced  that  pre- 
liminary negotiations  had  been  con- 
ducted with  shipbuilding  companies, 
resulting  in  immediate  allocation  of 
some  of  the  construction  work. 

Additional  ways,  together  with  the 
necessary  shops,  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery which  are  estimated  to  cost 
an  average  of  .SI, 000.000  per  way. 
have  been  allocated  as  follows: 

South  Portland  Shipbuilding  Co., 
South  Portland  Me. — two 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows 
Point,  Md. — two 

.Uabama  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. — eight 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pasca- 
goula,  Miss. — two 

Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Xew  Or- 
leans, La. — two 

Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. — four 

Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Richmond,  Calif. — three. 

Expansion  of  existing  shipyards 
will  be  authorized  until  sufficient  ca- 
pacity has  been  pr  vided. 

Construction   of      6   ships    of   the 


Merchant  Shipbuilding  on 

the  Pacific  Coast 

Figures  taken  from  Bulletin  of  American  Bureau  of  Sh 

ipping 

PUGET  SOUND  DISTRICT: 

Xo.  and  Type 

Gross  Tons 

Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.. 

Tacoma  Plant  

2  C-l-B 

36  C-3 

12.800 
320.400 

Lake  Washington  Shipyards 

1   Survey  ship 

1.300 

S.  E.  Sagstad 

Total  Puget  Sound 

1   Survey  ship 

180 

40  ships 

333.680 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  DISTRICT: 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp 

43  EC-2 

292,400 

SAX  FRAXCISCO  BAY  DISTRICT: 

Bethlehem   

2  C-l-B 

12.800 

1  Oil  barge 

500 

Moore 

21  C-2 

155,700 

Pacific  Dry  Dock  &  Repair 

1  Oil  barge 

500 

Pacific  Coast  Engineering  Co 

1   Towboat 

75 

Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corp 

24  EC-2 

163,200 

Todd-California  Shipbuilding  Corp. 

30  British 

204.000 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co 

2  C-l-B 

12,800 

Total  San  Francisco  Bay 

2i  C-3 

204,700 

105  ships 

754,275 

SOUTHERX  CALIFORXIA: 

California  Shipbuilding  Corp 

55  EC-2 

374.000 

Consolidated  Steel 

10  C-l-B 

64.000 

Total  Southern  California 

Grand  Total  Pacific  Coast 

65  ships 

438,000 

253  ships 

1.S20.975 

This  gross  tonnage  is  31  per  cent  of  total  building  in  the  U 

niied  States 

as  of  August  1,  1941.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  the  total  gross  ton-      | 

nage  building  in  the  U.  S.  on  August  1. 

1940.  San  Franci.sco  Bay  alone      | 

now  has  more  ships  building  than  the  w 

hole  United  States 

had  in  Jan- 

uary,  1939. 

Xo  naval  shipbuilding  is  included. 

Since  the  above  table  was  compiled 

.  Consolidated   Steel   has  been      | 

awarded  26  C-1  cargo  steamers. 
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On  August  2i  the  C-2  cargo  motorship  Lightning  slides  down 
the  ways  at  the  Sun  Yard,  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


STEEL  CASTIMG  COMPANY 

Manufactured    of  standards.    A.S.A. 

Carbon  Mofy  Steel;  Standards  B16E— 

with  tensile  strength  1 939.  Steel  Specifico- 

of  9  0,000   lbs.   per  I    tion  ASTM  A157-C1. 

square  Inch.   Tested  • 

to  3  times  the  stated  soiD     THROUGH 

working  pressure—  DEALERS     ONLY- 

metal  thickness  from  SEND     FOR     COM- 

V4  '  to  V2    over  spe-  ''"TE    STOCK    UST. 

cifications  —  made  to  i                     • 

meet  A. P. I.,  Marine,  *note:  STAINLESS  STlEi 

Steam,    and  \             fittings  made 
various  other     ^**Sr^^    TO      ORDER. 


2444  SO.  ALAMEDA  STREET  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd 26      C-1  type 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Gulf    Shipbuilding    Corp 16      C-2  type 

Chickasaw,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp 10      C-3  type 

Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Bethlehem   Steel   Co 14      C-3  type 

Sparrow^s  Point,  Baltimore,  Md. 


standard  "C"  types  of  Commission- 
design  have  been  allocated  according 
to  table  herewith: 

These  ships  will  cost  from  $2,200,- 
000  to  $3,000,000  each.  Exact  type  of 
the  remaining  500  ships  has  not  been 
fully  determined.  Ultimate  decision 
depends  on  the  available  supply  of 
types  of  propelling  machinery. 

Another  problem  is  the  availability 
of  steel.  This  will  govern  to  a  great 
extent  the  proposed  further  expansion 
of  the  existing  ship  construction  pro- 
gram. 

The  entire  estimated  cost  of  this  ad- 


ditional shipbuilding  program,  exclu- 
sive of  the  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties, is  set  up  in  the  appropriation  bill 
in  the  amount  of  $1,246,650,000.  In 
addition,  the  sum  of  $350,000,000  is 
appropriated  to  charter,  purchase,  req- 
uisition, maintain,  repair  and  operate 
ships. 

Addition  of  the  ships  contemplated 
under  this  appropriation  bill  to  those 
in  the  existing  Maritime  Commission 
program  brings  the  total  planned  pro- 
duction by  the  end  of  1943  up  to 
nearly  1400  ships,  an  average  of  about 
two  ships  a  day. 


Commission 
Launches  Two  More 

Two  more  new  merchant  vessels  of 
the  Maritime  Commission's  500-ship, 
long-range  program  were  launched 
Saturday,  August  23. 

The  Motorship  Lightning,  a  diesel 
engined  C-2  cargo  ship  of  9625  dead- 
weight tons  (8800  gross  tons)  was 
launched  at  the  yard  of  the  Sun  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company, 
Chester,  Pennsylvania.  The  sponsor 
was  Miss  Roberta  Quirk,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Quirk  of 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland.  Mr.  Quirk 
is  a  Washington  attorney,  and  was  for- 
merly chief  examiner  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

This  is  the  second  new  ship  to  be 
named  after  the  famous  American  clip- 
per of  the  1850's,  the  first  one  of  that 
name  having  been  renamed  Mormac- 
tern,  and  was  recently  acquired  by  the 
United  States  Navy.  Lightning  is  the 
first  of  five  identical  ships  being  built 
for  the  United  States  Lines  at  the  same 
shipyard. 
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The  S.  S.  African  Meteor,  a  C-3 
passenger-car<i()  vessel  of  10,230  dead- 
weight tons  (9975  gross  tons)  was 
launched  at  the  yard  of  the  Ingalls 
Shiphiiilding  Corporation,  Tascagoula, 
Mississii)])!.  The  sponsor  was  Miss 
iherese  Murray,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Murray  of  Southampton, 
Long  Island.  She  is  being  built  for  the 
.\nierican  South  .\frican  Line  and  is 
identical  with  two  other  ships  under 
construction  for  this  operator  at  the 
same  shipyard. 

These  ships  make  a  total  of  126 
launched  in  the  Commissions  long- 
range  program. 

Army  Invites  Bids 
For  Target  Ships 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  invited 
bids  during  August  for  the  construc- 
tion of  several  armored  target  ships  of 
a  new  type  for  assignment  to  the  .\ir 
Corps  to  be  used  in  the  training  of 
long-range  heavy  bombardment  squad- 
rons in  actual  operations  at  sea,  the 
War  Department  announced  recently. 

The  vessels  are  to  be  armored  suffi- 
ciently to  withstand  the  impact  of 
standard  practice  bombs  dropped 
from  any  altitude  attainable  by  mod- 
ern aircraft.  They  will  be  appro.xi- 
mately  1  75  feet  in  length,  with  a  beam 
of  30  feet  and  will  be  manned  by  crews 
of  approximately  50  men  each.  They 
will  be  good  sea-keepers,  capable  of 
operating  far  at  sea  for  indefinite 
periods. 

Development  of  these  vessels  is  the 
result  of  experimental  work  carried  on 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  during 
recent  years.  The  Army  Air  Corps  has 
conducted  experiments  with  small 
boats,  both  manually  and  radio-con- 
trolled, for  target  purposes. 

These  ships  will  compare  in  speed 
and  track,  or  maneuvering  ability, 
with  naval  vessels. 

Navy 

Takes  Rio  Ships 

The  motorship  Rio  Hudson,  first 
of  four  new  combination  passenger- 
cargo  ships  being  constructed  at  the 
Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Chester,  Pa.,  was  delivered  to  the 
United  States  Xavy  for  conversion 
purposes  August  I .  Its  three  sister 
ships,  Rio  Parana,  Rio  De  La  Plata, 
and  Rio  De  Janeiro,  nlso  have  been 
acquired  b\-  the  Xavy. 


A  ^ 


C-}    pUiiCll^i 


:ui  go  itcaiiu-i   Ajruuii  Comet,  mtci  of  the  Meteor,  just  ajtei  luunchiiif^  at 
Ingalls  Yard,  Pascagoula,  Mississippi 


Puget  Sound  To  Steer 
Emergency  Ships 

All  of  the  312  EC-2  Emer- 
gency Type  cargo  steamers, 
now  building  by  the  Maritime 
Commission,  -will  be  steered 
■with  steam  steering  engines 
built  on  Puget  Sound,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  made 
on  August  28. 

George  Gunn,  Jr.  and 
Thomas  J.  Bannan,  present 
owners  of  the  Webster-Brink- 
ley  plant,  announced  that  they 
had  been  a^varded  a  contract 
to  build  2  52  of  these  steering 
engines  for  the  Commission  at 
a  cost  of  $2,250,000.  As  the 
Sumner  Iron  Works  at  Everett 
already  had  a  contract  to 
build  60  of  these  engines,  the 
new^  award  makes  the  score 
100  per  cent  for  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  Gunn,  a  Seattle  indus- 
trialist, and  Mr.  Bannan,  head 
of  the  Western  Gear  Works  of 
Seattle,  purchased  the  Web- 
ster-Brinkley  plant  early  this 
year.  It  was  pretty  much  run 
down  and  had  on  the  books 
only  $10,000  in  orders.  The 
plant  has  been  modernized 
and  an  aggressive  business 
campaign  started.  Today, 
with  this  steering  engine  or- 
der, the  back  log  is  up 
$3,500,000. 


The  four  Rio  ships  were  designed 
by  the  Maritime  Commission's  techni- 
cal staff  as  a  modified  typie  of  its  C-3 
Passenger-Cargo  vessel  of  9000  dead- 
weight tons;  overall  length  492  feet; 
passenger  accommodations  19b;  diesel 
engine  propulsion;  and  sea  speed  of 
about  I6y2  knots. 

The  ships  were  originally  ordered 
for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the 
service  of  the  three  larger  steam  pas- 
senger liners.  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay,  of  the  American  Republics 
Line — known  as  the  "Good  Neighbor 
Fleet,"  operating  between  North  .At- 
lantic United  States  ports  and  Brazil, 
.Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

The  Rio  Hudson  is  the  101st  ship  to 
be  delivered  in  the  Commission's  500- 
ship,  long-range  program,  of  which  283 
have  been  ordered  to  date. 

Deaerators  For 
Texas  Tankers 

Kach  of  the  Texas  Company- s  four 
new  tankers  being  built  b\'  Sun  Ship- 
building tv  Dry  Dock  Company  will 
he  ecjuipiied  with  a  Cochrane  marine 
(leaerator  of  atomizing  design  as  a 
feed  heating  stage. 

The  principle  of  deaeration  by  ato- 
mization  was  developed  expressly  for 
shii)l)oar(I  use  and  assures  removal  of 
dissolved  ox\gen  from  the  l)oiler  feed 
regardless  of  roll,  pitch  or  li^t  of  (he 
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SlTMlLDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and  PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone  SUtter  0221 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Dry  Docks 
3,000  tons  and  5,000  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  ALameda  8585 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING 
and  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


ship.  ^Maximum  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  fuel  and  heat  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing the  feed  water  to  the  exact  temp- 
erature of  the  saturated  steam  in  con- 
tact with  it. 

Commission  Deliveries 
Reach  Century  Mark 

The  one-hundredth  ship  in  the 
[Maritime  Commission's  500-ship, 
long-range  program  was  delivered  to 
its  operator  on  July  30.  Up  to  July  25, 
97  ships  had  been  completed,  and. 
with  two  others  scheduled  for  delivery 
on  that  day,  the  century  mark  was 
reached  with  the  third  delivery  on 
July  30. 

The  three  ships  delivered  were: 

The  ]\1.  S.  American  Builder,  a  C-1 
cargo  ship  of  8975  deadweight  tons 
(6779  gross  tons)  delivered  by  the 
\\'estern  Pipe  &  Steel  Co..  San  Fran- 
cisco. California,  to  the  United  States 
Lines  Company  of  Xew  York  City  on 
July  25. 

The  S.  S.  Corsicana,  a  tanker  of 
15,500  deadweight  tons  (9600  gross 
tons)  and  a  liquid  cargo  capacity  of 


BOX  SCORE  OF  SHIPS  ALREADY  ORDERED 

Standard-Type  Ships 

Ships 
Ordered 

Keels                         Ships                          Ships 
Laid                      Launched                  Delivered 

393 

156  as  of                    123  as  of                    100  as  of 

7/30/41                      7/30/41                       7/30/41 

Emergency-Type  Ships 

312 

27  as  of 

7/30/41 

129,000  barrels,  was  delivered  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point, 
Maryland,  to  the  Socony- Vacuum  Oil 
Company  of  New  York  City  on  July 
25.  This  is  the  first  of  a  group  of  six 
identical  tankers,  with  National  De- 
fense features  being  built  by  this 
company. 

The  S.  S.  Stella  Lykes.  a  C-1  cargo 
ship  of  9398  deadweight  tons  (6797 
gross  tons)  was  delivered  by  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island,  New 
York,  to  the  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship 
Company,  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans,  Loui- 
siana, on  July  30. 
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All  Tanker 
Bids  Rejected 

Bids  were  opened  on  August  11  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  for  the 
construction  of  16  small  tankers. 

Known  as  coastal  tankers,  the  ves- 
sels were  to  have  been  about  1830  tons 
deadweight  and  have  a  capacity  of 
12,800  barrels,  with  an  overall  length 
of  220  feet,  a  beam  of  37  feet,  depth 
of  14  feet  6  inches;  and  with  single- 
screw  propulsion,  direct  diesel  drive. 
Expected  speed  was  to  be  10^  knots. 

Bids  were  received  from  nine  ship- 
yards and  ranged  from  S600,000  per 
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AETNA      INSURANCE      CO. 
QUEEN      INSURANCE      CO. 

>i  A  T  II  1^:  \v  s    &    1.  1  \  1  x  4;  >i  T  0  > 

MARITIME   INSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

• 

Marine  Underwriters 

FIDELITY   PHENIX   FIRE   INS.   CO. 

200  BUSH  STREET           •                  SAN   FRANCISCO 

(Aimmcrcial  Hull  Oept. 
AUTOMOBILE        INS.        CO. 

Offices  .It:  Colm.in  BldR-,  Seattle      •      111  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 

.ship  for  six  shijrs  to  51.4Q5.000  per 
ship  for  six  ships. 

All  bids  were  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mission and  negotiations  for  better 
prices  are  in  effect. 

York  Plan  Practicable 

All  ordnance  order  amouiuiii^  to 
approximately  52,000.000  has  just 
been  awarded  by  the  Arm>'  to  the 
York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation  as 
prime  contractor  under  the  "York 
Plan"  of  pooling  men  and  machines 
for  cooperative  community  defense 
work  on  large  Government  contracts. 
This  plan  has  been  widely  publicized 
and  recommended  by  OPM  and  XAM 
officials  as  a  pattern  for  other  in- 
dustrial communities  throughout  the 
country. 

The  .\rmy  needs  a  number  of  6-inch 
Barbette  guns  for  harbor  defense  at 
undisclosed  points.  This  type  of  gun 
is  protected  by  an  armored  hood. 
When  bids  for  the  gun  carriages  were 
asked  for  several  months  ago.  the 
York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation 
brought  home  the  plans  and  imme- 
diately consulted  with  executives  and 
engineers  from  the  S.  Morgan  Smith 
Company.  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co..  Ltd.. 
Brandt-Warner  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Read  Machinery  Company  and 
other  York  firms. 

.After  studying  the  plans  and  care- 
fully checking  available  machinery 
and  manpower  in  York  and  neighbor- 
ing communities,  this  group  of  men 
decided  they  could  handle  the  job  and 
were  shortly  able  to  produce  an  exact 
estimate  of  materials  and  primary  and 
sub-contract  work.  The  bid  was  sub- 
mitted to  Army  ordnance  officials 
through  the  ^'ork  Ice  Machinery  Cor- 
poration as  prime  contractor  and 
accepted. 


w 


// 


Fireman's  Fund 
Record  for  Age 

Fireman  $  Fund  Record,  the  oldest 
fire  insurance  house  magazine  in  the 
United  States,  has  just  gained  further 
recognition  as  the  fourth  oldest  of  all 
house  organs  in  the  nation.  This  an- 
nouncement, following  a  two  -  year 
study  of  the  field  by  the  Paper  Makers 
Advertising  Association,  is  made  in 
the  July  issue  of  Direct  Advertising,  a 
quarterly  publi.shed  in  Boston  by  the 
Association. 

Fireman's  Fund  Record  was  pub- 


lished first  in  January.  1878.  under  the 
name  of  Insurance  Items  and  in  1880 
was  changed  to  its  present  name.  Kx- 
cept  for  approximately  three  years, 
following  the  San  Francisco  fire  and 
earthcjuake  in  1906.  the  Record  has 
been  i.ssued  continuously,  making  it 
over  sixty-one  \ears  old. 

Popular  among  agents  and  brokers. 
employees  and  other  friends  of  the  fire 
and  casualty  companies  of  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  Group,  the  Record  has  a 
monthly  circulation  of  over  16,000.  Its 
present  editor  is  W.  Stanley  Pearce, 
secretary  of  the  group  of  companies. 


$130,000,000    SHIP    PROGRAM 


226 
SHIPS  ORDERED 


100 

SHIPS  LAUNCHED 


CORVETTES 


80  Ordered 
51  Launched 


AUXILIARY 
CRUISERS 


3  Delivered 

to  R.CN. 


CARGO  SHIPS 


SO  Vettclf 
Program 


MINESWEEPERS 


60  Ordered 
19  Launched 


PATROL  BOATS 


24  Ordered 


$6,000,000 

SMALL  BOAT 
^urL  PROGRAM 


40%  Complete 


CONVERSIONS 


27  Delivered 
to  R.C.N. 


SPECIAL 
MINESWEEPERS 


1 2  Ordered 


SHIP  YARDS 
AT  WORK 


1  7  Major  Yardf 
45  Smaller  Yardi 


^ 


An  interesting  pictoritil  churt  of  Ciinadti's  Shipbitililin n  Vrnjiram 
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Meet  jba4€  Pn^itt! 

The  publishers  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review  are  gratified  to  announce 
the  opening  of  a  permanent  branch 
office  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
charge  of  an  experienced  staff  mem- 
ber w^ho  w^ill  devote  complete  atten- 
tion to  covering  the  editorial,  new^s, 
advertising  and  service  departments 
of  this  journal. 

Headquarters  are  located  at  Suite 
1006,  Lowman  Building,  Seattle,  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  Daniel  L.  Pratt, 
contributor  of  many  features  as  well  as 
a  news  column  during  the  past  year. 
Mr.  Pratt  is  well  known  in  the  marine 
field  of  the  Coast,  having  been  editor 
and  publisher  of  Pacific  Motor  Boat 
for  many  years  and  also  a  contributor 
to  numerous  marine  as  well  as  indus- 
trial and  economic  magazines.  With 
his  long  and  varied  experience  in  the 
marine  field,  he  is  in  unusually  good 
p,osition  to  serve  this  journal,  as  he  is 
acquainted  with  manufacturers  both 
east  and  west,  knows  their  processes, 
products,  markets  and  marketing  prob- 
lems and  methods. 

He  is  also  well  acquainted  with  the 
numerous  factors  in  the  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  fields  all  along  the  Pacific 
Coast,  but  especially  in  the  Pacific 
Xorthwest  where  he  has  made  his  home 
for  many  years. 

We  feel  certain  that  marine  man- 
ufacturers, both  coastwise  and  na- 
tional, seeking  information  about 
markets  or  needing  service  in  that 
field,  will  find  our  new  Pacific 
Northwest  branch  w^illing  and  eager 
to  serve  them  effectively  and  under- 
standingly. 


Daniel 

L. 

Pratt 


United  States 
Maritime  Commission 

August  19,  1941 
Pacific  Marine  Review 
San  Francisco,  California 
(ientlemen: 

This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  card  of  August  1,  1941,  notifying 
me  that  my  subscription  to  the  Pacific 
Marine  Review  will  expire  in  Sep- 
tember, 1941. 

There  is  enclosed  herewith  a  check 
for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50) 
for  a  two-year  renewal  of  my  subscrip- 
tion to  your  magazine. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  L.  Bates. 


T.  W.  Moffit,  Jr.,  formerly  district 
freight  agent  in  Los  Angeles  for  the 
McCormick  Steamship  Company,  be- 
came associated  in  August  with  the  .As- 
sociated Freight  Lines. 

Prior  to  officiating  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  training 
school  at  Hueneme,  California,  Cap- 
tain Edw^ard  Macauley,  the  only 
West  Coast  member  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  held  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  August  29 
at  the  California  Yacht  Club. 

During  his  first  official  visit  to  Los 
Angeles,  Captain  Macauley  inspected 
the  shipbuilding  plants  in  that  district. 
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Many  a  plan  has  been  formulated  .  .  .  and  executed  .  .  .  since  this  photo  was  taken  early  this  year  at  the  "Kick-Off" 

meeting  at  San   Francisco,  when  Honorary  President  Arthur  M.  Tode  (right)  came  out  to  aid  and  abet  San  Francisco 

Propeller  Club  President,  Charles  L.  Wheeler  and  General  Convention  Chairman  Edward  H.  Harms  (center) 

GcUo4^ul  San  ^^umdicO'  Ti/elcO'fne 

awaits  Propeller  Convention 
and  Marine  Conference 


(ilamour  and  romance  of  the  early 
California  clays  will  prevail  during  the 
celebration  of  the  fifteenth  annual  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Propeller  Club 
of  the  L'nited  States  and  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Congress  which  will 
ht  in  session  for  a  week  in  this  city 
starting  October  20. 

Sponsored  and  supported  by  eighty- 
two  units  of  the  f)rganization  in  the 
ocean,  gulf  and  river  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii,  one  thou- 
sand delegates  will  come  with   their 


relatives  and  friends  to  participate  in 
the  largest  and  most  important  mari- 
time congress  ever  staged  in  the  United 
States  and  the  first  held  on  the  West 
Coast. 

As  special  planes,  trains  and  auto- 
mobiles from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  arrive,  greeting  groups, 
headed  by  Joseph  F.  Marias,  president 
of  the  California  State  Board  of  Har- 
bor Commissioners,  and  Fred  L.  Doel- 
ker,  vice  president  of  the  Grace  Line, 
co-chairman  of  the  reception  commit- 


tee, will  extend  typical  and  colorful 
San  Francisco  welcome. 

Program  for  the  receptions  includes 
bevies  of  girls  attired  in  colorful  cos- 
tumes symbolic  of  various  periods  in 
the  history  of  California  to  be  on  hand 
with  bouquets  of  the  Golden  States 
flowers.  .Also  in  the  role  of  greeters  will 
be  the  Municipal  Band,  and  gaily  cos- 
tumed horsemen  tyiiif\ing  the  early 
era  of  this  state. 

While  assurance  has  been  given 
Chairman    Pxlward    H.    Harms    thai 
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1 000  delegates  will  be  present,  advance 
information  and  reservations  from 
others  of  the  marine  industry  through- 
out the  United  States  indicate  that  be- 
tween 2500  and  3000  persons  will  con- 
verge on  this  seacoast  city  for  the 
convention. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  this  year's 
annual  national  convention  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  ^Merchant  Marine  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Fair- 
mont, October  21  to  24,  will  be  the  ma- 
rine exhibition  of  American  steamship 
services,  shipbuilding  facilities,  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  used  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  vessels. 

William  Radner  of  the  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  exhibits  for  the  fifteenth  annual 
gathering  of  the  American  marine  in- 
dustry, announces  that  the  marine  ex- 
hibition will  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  convention. 


Shipbuilders  will  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  presenting  to  the  1000 
delegates  and  an  equal  number  of  visi- 
tors, the  major  part  the  shipbuilding 
industry  is  playing  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  and 
the  perfection  of  our  National  Defense. 

Chairman  Radner  reports  that  the 
reservations  already  made  by  the  lead- 
ing industrialists  assure  the  manufac- 
turer of,  and  dealer  in,  marine  equip- 
ment a  fine  opportunity  to  present  the 
latest  in  marine  engineering  progress 
and  products  to  the  executives  and 
heads  of  operating  departments  of 
shipbuilding  and  vessel  operating 
companies. 

A  commanding  area  of  space  amidst 
an  attractive  setting  has  been  arranged 
for  the  exhibit.  To  date  25  concerns 
throughout  the  country  have  made  res- 
ervations for  their  products. 

The  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission through  Chairman  Admiral 
¥j.  S.  Land  was  one  of  the  first  to 
reserve   space.   Others   announced   to 


inane  alL  n^eadif^ 


Fred  Doelker 
Joe  Marias 
Arthur  Poole 


Walter  Hill 
Eddie  Martin 
Cap.  Mesherry 
Dad  Le  Count 


Joe  Limit y 
Bill  Radner 
Bob  Fouke 


Mac  Crcmer 
]ohn  Dai'idson 
Cap.  Blarkstone 
Bob  Lillet  and 
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Charles  L.  Wheeler 

President 

John  £.  Gushing 

First  Vice-President 

Arthur  B.  Poole 

Second  Vice-President 

Hugh  Gallagher 

Third  Vice-President 

Eugene  F.  Hoffman 

Seer  eta  ry-  T  reasit  rer 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 


TO  ALL  I'ROrELLER  CLUB  MKMBP:RS: 

rians  are  now  being  completed  for  the  great  American  Mcrclianl  Marine  Conference 
and  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States  to  be  held 
in  San  F'rancisco,  October  21-24,  1941. 

From  all  indications,  this  will  he  the  largest  —and  in  view  of  the  present  conditions, 
the  most  important — gathering  of  men  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  to  be  held  in  many  years.  History  repeats  .  .  .  and  again  the  value 
of  American  ships  for  commerce  and  national  defense  is  again  being  brought  forcibly 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  public.  \\'e  are  building  a  new  American  Merchant  Marine, 
not  onlj'  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present,  but  to  provide  adequate  shipping  facilities 
for  the  future. 

We  urge  all  monil)crs  of  (he  i'ropcllcr  Chil)  to  i)lan  to  he  in  San  Franci.sco  and  to 
lenci  their  support  in  our  long  range  program  furthering  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  for  our  economic  and  national  defense. 


Frazcr  A.  Bailey  George  Jordan 

Capt.  Henry  Blackstone  Roger  D.  Lapham 

John  E.  Gushing  Marshall  Levis 

Fred  L.  Doelker  Ira  S.  Lillick 

Hugh  Gallagher  Capt.  Lewis  Mesherry 

A.  S.  Gunn  Joseph  A.  Moore 

Edward  H.  Harms  Arthur  B.  Poole 
Charles  L.  Wheeler 


Yours  for  American  Shij)ping 


T.  A.  Scott,  President 
The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 

J.  L.  LucKENBACH,  Chairman 
American  Merchant  ^larine  Conference 


date  include:  I'nited  States  Lines, 
Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc.,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  Edwin  H.  Fil- 
ler Company,  C-O-Two  Fire  Equip- 
ment Company,  Babcock  &  Wilcox, 
Pacific  Marine  Review,  Tubbs 
Cordage  Company,  Atlantic,  Gulf  and 
West  Indies  Steamship  Lines,  Fair- 
banks-Morse Company,  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Radio  Marine  Corporation,  The  Log, 
William  Powell  &  Co.,  Foster-Wheeler 
Corporation,  Ray  Oil  Burner  Com- 
pany, Garlock  Packing  Company  and 
.\merican  Export  Lines. 

ON  TO  HAWAII 

Many  Propeller  Club  meml)ers,  their 
wives  and  families  who  attend  the 
.American  Merchant  Marine  Confer- 
ence and  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  will  make  a  post-conven- 
tion tour  to  Hawaii,  sailing  on  the  Mat- 
son  liner  Matsonia  on  Friday,  October 
24,  to  spend  nine  days  in  the  nation's 
"Paradise  of  the  Pacific."  Reservations 
may  be  made  at  any  office  of  the 
.American  Express  Company. 

.Sailing  from  San  Francisco  on  Oc- 
tober 24.  the  Matsonia  will  call  at  Los 
-Angeles  for  a  day,  then  steam  through 
the  peaceful  waters  of  the  Pacific  on  a 


4'/j-day  voyage  to  the  nation's  island 
territory. 

How  those  4^  days  will  be  spent 
aboard  ship  before  arrival  in  Hawaii 
is  best  told  by  an  outline  of  what  fa- 
cilities are  offered  aboard  the  luxurious 
queen  of  the  Pacific.  The  Matsonia  is 
582  feet  long,  with  over  17,000  gross 
tonnage  and  a  speed  of  better  than  22 
knots  per  hour.  The  liner  has  almost  a 
mile  of  deck  space  on  two  main  prome- 
nades, plus  the  deck  above  for  tennis, 
shuffleboard,  walking  and  other  games. 
The  Matsonia  has  an  indoor  swimming 
pool,  and  gymnasium  completely  out- 
fitted with  everything  athletic. 

For  those  who  like  to  loaf,  the  ]Mat- 
sonia  has  a  well-stocked  library  which 
subscribes  to  the  latest  books,  maga- 
zines, newspapers  and  periodicals.  In 
the  liner's  immense  main  lounge  bridge 
parties,  teas  and  bingo  games  are 
played.  The  panelled  bar  and  men's 
lounge  for  cocktails,  smoking  and  after 
theatre  snacks,  is  one  of  the  most  poj^- 
ular  places  aboard  ship. 

Dancing  is  held  nightly  in  the  Mat- 
sonia's  "Crystal  Palace,"  a  spacious 
ballroom  in  the  upper-forward  part  of 
the  ship.  Movies  and  l)ingo  games  al- 
ternate rluring  the  nights  at  .sea  to  pro- 
vide entertainment  for  all.  On  the  last 
night  on  the  Pacific  before  arriving  in 
Honolulu,  an  "Aloha  Dinner"  is  given 


by  the  ship's  captain  for  all  passengers. 
The  Propeller  Club  members  will,  like 
other  convention  groups,  most  likely 
stage  a  masquerade  ball  on  that  night. 

.Arriving  in  Honolulu  on  October  30, 
Propeller  Club  members,  their  wives, 
families  and  friends  will  be  taken  to  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  or  ^loana  hotels  at 
world-famed  Waikiki  Beach  to  begin 
the  nine-day  holiday  in  Hawaii.  On 
specially  arranged  tours,  the  Propeller 
Club  members,  accompanied  by  mem- 
bers and  wives  of  the  Honolulu  Club, 
will  tour  the  Island  of  Oahu.  locale 
of  Honolulu. 

Around  Oahu,  the  motorcade  will 
see  the  breath-taking  view  from  Xu- 
uanu  Pali,  where,  two  hundred  years 
ago.  King  Kamehameha  tossed  his  ene- 
mies over  the  cliff  to  win  the  last  bat- 
tle which  brought  all  the  Islands  under 
one  ruler.  It  was  almost  a  century  later 
before  Hawaii  was  peacefully  annexed 
to  the  United  States  to  become  a  Ter- 
ritory. 

Oahu,  with  its  windward  shore,  its 
rugged  volcanic  mountain  peaks,  its 
vast  sugar  farms,  beaches,  and  the 
fortifications  at  the  nation's  greatest 
.Arm\-  ]iost,  Schofield  Barracks,  and 
the  Xavy's  impregnable  Pearl  Harbor 
operating  base,  is  the  principal  island 
in  the  Territorv. 
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upper  left:   Arthur  M.  Tode,  Honorary  President  and  upper  right:  Capt.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  President,  Propeller  Club 

of  the  United  States 

Loner  left:  Charles  H.  C.  Pearsall,  Vice  Chairman  and  lower  right:  J.  Lewis  Luckenbach,  Chairman,  American  Merchant 

Marine  Conference 

Center  is  Ben  Barker,  vice  chairman  Resolutions  Committee 


Hut  (ttluT  islands,  linked  lont'lhtT  by 
twict'-daily  plane  service  and  dail\' 
steamer  service,  must  be  seen  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  full  beauty  and  na- 
tive charm  of  the  Islands. 

Back  in  Honolulu,  Propeller  ("lub 
members  will  ride  the  surf  at  W'aikiki, 
go  swimming  in  Waikiki's  famed 
waters,  dance  under  the  stars  in  the 
shadow  of  Diamond  Head,  go  shopping 
in  Honolulu's  (juaint  down-town  shops 
and  curio  stores  and  in  the  modern  em- 
poriums of  Polynesia.  Honolulu  is  just 
a  10-minute  ride  in  speedy  trolley- 
buses to  W'aikiki.  Fine  estates  line  the 
shores  of  W'aikiki.  such  as  the  "Shan- 
gri-La" of  Doris  Duke  Cromwell  and 


the  modernistii  liome  of  the  Henr\  ). 
Toppings,  for  Honolulu  is  a  "cit\'  of 
homes,"  from  the  high  reaches  of  W'il- 
helmina  Rise  to  the  cool  depths  of  Ma- 
noa  and  Xuuanu  valleys. 

.\fter  a  banquet  and  farewell  party 
to  be  staged  by  the  Honolulu  Propeller 
Club,  the  party  w'ill  bid  ".\loha""  to 
new-found  friends  to  sail  aboard  the 
liner  S.  S.  Lurline,  flagship  of  the  Mat- 
son  fleet  of  four  great  white  passenger 
ships,  on  Friday,  November  7. 

Remembering  the  colorful  arrival, 
with  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Band  play- 
ing "Aloha  Oe"  and  vocalists  and  in- 
strumentalists presenting  the  har- 
monies of  Hawaii,  and  hula  girls  danc- 


ing and  |)resenting  visiting  Propeller 
("lub  memi)ers  with  tlower  leis,  it  would 
seem  that  nothing  could  be  more  excit- 
ing. But  the  departure  of  the  S.  S.  Lur- 
line, carrying  Propeller  Club  members 
back  to  the  mainland,  will  outdo  any 
and  all  expectations  for  the  spectacu- 
lar. Laden  with  flower  leis,  the  visitors 
will  follow  the  usual  custom  and  throw 
their  flower  leis  overboard  so  that  their 
wish  to  return  will  be  fulflUed  when  the 
flowers  float  back  to  the  shore. 

Another  4'/_>-day  voyage  aboard  the 
Lurline,  with  all  the  shipside  pleasures 
repeated,  and  the  party  arrives  back 
on  the  mainland  in  San  Francisco  on 
Wednesday,  Xovember  12,  and  in  Los 
Angeles  on  the  14th. 


James  B.  Castle,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  for  Lunkenheimer,  has 
just  returned  from  a  very  busy  trip 
to  Portland  and  Seattle  and  other 
North^vest  ports  of  call,  reporting 
that  business  up  that  way  is  hitting 
a  new  all-time  high! 

Jim  is  in  a  position  to  make  compari- 
sons with  the  hectic  shipbuilding  days 
of  24  years  ago.  He  has  countless 
friends  from  these  first  boom  days  as 
well  as  among  the  present-day  ship- 
builders who  have  come  into  the  pic- 
ture out  on  the  Coast. 

Somewhere  along  the  line.  Jim  caji- 
tured  the  following  treatise  which  your 
reporter  regards  as  a  classic  standing 
out  above  the  volumes  which  have  been 
written  about  SALESMEN  .  .  .  like  an 
arc  light  in  the  fog. 

^'our  reporter  acclaims  it  as  well 
worth  your  attention,  and  here  it  is: 

Definition  of  a  Salesman 
A  salesman  must  be  a  superman, 
a  man  of  vision  and  ambition,  an 
after  dinner  speaker,  before-and- 
after  dinner  guzzler,  night  owl, 
able  to  work  all  day  and  drive  all 
night  and  appear  fresh  next  day, 
learn  to  sleep  on  the  floor  and  eat 
tw^o   meals   a   day   to  economize  on 


traveling  expenses  so  he  can  enter- 
tain his  friends  in  the  next  tow^n. 

Must  be  able  to  entertain  customers, 
wives,  sweethearts,  and  pet  stenos 
without  becoming  too  amorous;  inhale 
dust,  drive  through  snow  10  feet  deep 
at  10  degrees  below,  and  work  all  sum- 
mer without  perspiring  or  acquiring 
B.O. 

Must  be  a  man's  man,  a  ladies'  man. 
a  model  husband,  a  fatherly  father,  a 
good  provider,  a  Plutocrat,  Democrat, 
Republican,  or  New  Dealer,  an  old 
dealer  and  a  fast  dealer,  a  technician, 
politician,  mathematician  &  mechanic. 

Must  be  a  sales  promotion  expert, 
create  a  demand  for  obsolete  mer- 
chandise, be  a  good  credit  manager 
correspondent,  attend  all  dealer 
meetings,  tournaments,  funerals, 
visit  customers  in  hospitals  and 
jails,  contact  all  accounts  every  six 
weeks,  in  spare  time  look  for  new 
business,  do  missionary  work,  and 
attend  factory  sales  conferences. 

Must  have  unlimited  endurance, 
and  frequent  over-indulgence  in  wine, 
women,  wind  and  gab,  a  wide  range  of 
telephone  numbers  in  all  principal 
cities.  Must  have  a  car,  attractive 
home,  belong  to  all  clubs,  pay  all  ex- 
penses at  home  and  on  road  on  l^/( 


commission,  plus  I'^u  excise  tax,  Kf 
old  age  pension,  and  2*^?  lost  sales  tax. 
Must  be  an  expert  driver,  talker, 
liar,  dancer,  traveler,  bridge  player, 
poker-hound,  golf  player,  diplomat, 
financier,  capitalist,  philanthropist, 
and  authority  on  palmistry,  chemistry, 
psychology,  dogs,  cats,  horses,  blonds, 
brunettes,  redheads,  etc. 

THE  CADET  CORPS 
OF  THE 

California  Maritime  Academy 

operating  the  training  ship 

California  State 

1 8  August  1 Q4 1 
Bernard  De  Rochie 
Pacific  Marine  Riviiw 
San  Francisco 
Dear  Mr.  De  Rochie: 

Enclosed  herewith  is  the  1041  issue 
of  the  Handy  Billy. 

On  page  38,  you  will  fnid  the  adver- 
tisement for  w'hich  you  so  graciously 
subscribed.  W'e  trust  this  is  to  your 
com|)lete  satisfaction. 

The  Cadet  Corps  wishes  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  in- 
terest in  their  activities. 
Respect  full\-. 

Paul  S.  Mead 
Business  Manatirr. 
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1^  Jt4  f-^04^  J044A4l€4t  Traffic  men  of  the  San  Francisco  range  went  athletic  in  a  big 
way  on  the  August  9th  week-end  when  members,  friends  and  relations  caravanned  to  Sonoma  Mission 
Inn.  E.  F.  Mitchell  of  ]\Iorton  Salt  Company  was  our  ''staff  photographer"  for  the  event  and  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  accompanying  snaps. 
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ON  THE 
FACING   PAGE: 

Upper  left:  HERB  WALMSLEY  of 
General  Steamship  and  his  wife. 
Center:  Lester  B.  Raymond,  presi- 
dent of  the  PTA  and  secretary-treas- 
urer of  Overland  Freight  Transfer 
Co.  Right:  GORDON  ROWLEY, 
District  Freight  Agent  of  McCormick 
Steamship  Company — and  his  "first 
mate."  Lower  left:  ED  MITCHELL 
and  his  spouse.  Ed  is  Traffic  Manager 
for  Morton  Salt  Co.  Center:  Assistant 
Traffic  Manager  of  K  Line,  K.  S.  FIN- 
NESSEY  and  MRS.  K.  S.  Right:  Some 
of  the  boys  in  action! 


Up  at  the  top  of  this  page — the  lone  golfer  is  GORDON  ROWLEY ,  the  low  net  winner  of  the  tournament  practising  sans  golf  ball.  In  the 
top  lieu,  right,  "Champ"  Rowley,  coached  by  t no  members  of  his  foursome,  nou  has  a  ball  .  .  .  and  is  getting  ready  to  take  off.  The  man 
mountain  on  the  right  is  HERB  WALMSLEY,   ivho  came  out  high  gross   winner.  Center  shot  shows  the  all-star  quartet   teeing-off  on   the 

memorable  flight 

Lower  picture  shotis  the  finish,  ONE  MAN  DOWN! 
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ia  /\le4AJL  £^ocjec44iLoe  Podt 


James  E.  ]\Iagner,  assistant  vice 
president  and  freight  traffic  manager  of 
the  Grace  Line,  has  been  made  vice 
president  in  charge  of  pjussenger  traffic, 
it  was  announced  recently  by  R.  R. 
Adams,  executive  vice  president  of 
Grace  Line. 

Mr.  Magner  has  been  associated 
with  \V.  R.  Grace  &  Company  and  the 
Grace  Line  for  the  past  25  years.  For 
the  past  13  years  he  has  been  freight 
traffic  manager.  Mr.  Magner  has  served 
in  India  and  other  foreign  posts  for  the 
company  and  prior  to  his  appointment 
as  assistant  vice  president  and  freight 
traffic  manager,  was  for  ten  years  in 
the  Operations  Department  of  the  line. 

He  started  his  business  life  as  an 
office  boy  and  copy  runner  for  B.  C. 
Forbes,  financial  writer  of  the  New 
York  American.  He  served  his  appren- 
ticeship with  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company 
and  Grace  Line  as  a  mail  boy,  and  after 
that  was  transferred  to  the  steamship 
chartering  division  in  the  European 
department,  thus  beginning  his  expe- 
rience in  the  operating  end  of  the 
steamship  business. 

After  this  he  was  assigned  to  India 
with  the  old  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company  and  in  1920  he  joined 
the  Operations  Department  of  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company  which 
operated  an  intercoastal  and  round- 
the-world  service.  In  1925  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship 
Company  and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
freight  traffic,  later  becoming  the  gen- 
eral freight  agent. 

In  1928  Mr.  Magner  was  appointed 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Grace 
Line  and  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship 
Company.  Since  then  he  has  handled 
the  steadily  growing  operations  of  that 
department  in  the  company's  Central 
and  South  .American  services. 

As  vice  president  in  charge  of  pas- 
senger traffic,  Mr.  Magner  will  have 
charge  of  all  passenger  traffic  in  the 
New  York-West  Coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica service  of  the  Grace  Line,  together 
with  the  New  York-Caribbean-South 
America  service. 


James 
F. 

Magner 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Cramp  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Rear  Admiral  Wil- 
liam G.  DuBose,  U.S.N.  (Ret'd)  was 
elected  president  of  the  company  to 
succeed  Mr.  James  Reed  who  died 
July  2  3. 

In  addition  to  assuming  the  duties 
of  president,  Admiral  DuBose  will 
continue  to  act  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 

The  newly  appointed  Cramp  execu- 
tive was  born  in  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia, September  20,  1876.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
by  Congressman  J.  C.  C.  Black,  10th 
Georgia  District,  in  1893.  In  June  of 
1897,  he  was  graduated  number  one  in 
his  class,  and  then  took  a  two-year  post 
graduate  course  in  naval  architecture 
at  the  Naval  Academy. 

From  that  date  until  his  retirement 
as  rear  admiral  in  1940,  experience  in 
the  construction  corps  of  the  Navy 
has  been  especially  notable.  In  1920 
he  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  "for 
distinguished  service  during  the  World 
War,  as  Construction  Officer  of  the 
U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet  and  later  in  con- 
nection with  fitting  and  repairing  ves- 
sels, and  equipping  them  with  mine- 
protecting  devices." 


It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
the  first  ship  to  which  he  was  assigned 
in  1897  was  the  armored  cruiser  New 
York,  built  at  the  old  Cramp  Shipyard. 
He  can  look  from  his  present  office  and 
see  the  ways  from  which  this  famous 
tlagship  of  Admiral  Sampson's  was 
launched.  He  served  on  the  New  York 
in  the  Battle  of  Santiago  during  the 
Spanish-American  War.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  he  returned  to  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  for  a  post  grad- 
uate course  in  Naval  Construction. 
This  course  was  started  under  Naval 
Constructor  Richmond  Pearson  Hob- 
son,  who  sank  the  Mcrrimac  at  the  en- 
trance of  Santiago  Bay.  Part  of  the 
post  graduate  course  covered  short 
tours  of  duty  at  the  Cramp  Shipyard. 

On  .August  1 ,  1 93  7,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral.  In  1939  he 
served  as  director  of  David  W.  Taylor 
Model  Basin  at  Carderock,  Maryland, 
and  in  1940  was  made  liaison  officer 
for  the  Navy  Department  with  the 
-Advisory  Commission  to  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

On  October  1,  1940,  he  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  Navy,  and  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  high  executive 
lM)st  with  the  Cramp  Shii)l)uilding 
Company. 
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A    Qreat  Combination 

for   Condenser   Service 

on   the  Tacific  Qoast 

Jenkins  •  Winter  Huston  •  Pegg 


Seattle 

V.S.JENKINS  CO. 

1559  Alaskan  Way 

—Eliot  7516— 


San  Francisco 

E.  V.  WINTER  CO. 

15  Drumm  Street 

—Douglas  2714 — 


Portland       San  Pedro 


E.  B.  HUSTON 

127  S.W.  First  Avenue 

— Atwater  6754 — 


ARTHUR  R.  PEGG 
125  W.  Eighth  Street 
—San  Pedro  5474— 


CONDENSER  SERVICE  & 

ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 

310  Twelfth  Street 

Hoboken,  New  Jersey 


LOW  PRESSURE  EVAPORATORS:  Get  engineering  data  and  prices  quickly  from  our  Coast  agents  ...  12  to 
100  t/d  capacity  .  .  .  Produce,  from  every  pound  of  5  lb.  waste  steam,  .9  lb.  of  distilled  water,  single  effect; 
1.65  double  effect;   2.5  lb.  triple  effect. 

HEAT  EXCHANGERS  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT  .  .  .  Steam  condensers  .  .  .  steam  jet  air  ejectors  .  .  .  feed- 
water  heaters  .  .  .  lube  oil  coolers  .  .  .  fuel  oil  heaters  .  .  .  jacket  water  coolers  .  .  .  ammonia,  CO-  and  Freon 
coolers — these  are  regular,  standard  products  of  Condenser  Service  &  Engineering  Company. 

MAINTENANCE:  Services  include  the  retubing,  rebuilding  and  cleaning  of  condensers  and  all  heat  exchange 
equipment.  Feedwater  and  evaporator  coils  carried  in  stock  at  all  points  of  representation.  Tubes,  tube  sheets 
and  all  types  of  packing  available.    Speed  in  Emergencies. 


CONDENSER 


Service  &  Engineering 

HEAT  EXCHANGE 


FEDERAL 

MARIXE    PAIXTS... 


Anti-Fouling 
Anti-Corrosive 
Boottopping 
Cabin  Paints 
Deck  Paints 


Deck  House  Paints 

Hold  Paints 

Red  Lead  (Mixed) 

Smoke  Stack  Paints 

Topside  Paints 


The  Federal  Paint 
Company,  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Federal  takes  care  of  all  your  painting 
needs.  There  are  Federal  paints  for  the 
interiors  of  your  ships  .  .  .  paints  and  pro- 
tective compositions  for  your  decks  and 
hulls  . . .  there  is  a  Federal  product  for  every 
use  aboard  ship  .  .  .  from  keel  to  truck. 

We  invite  you  to  consult  u^ith  the  Federal  agent  in  your 
district  tvhen  you  are  planning  your  next  painting  job. 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST: 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


A.  T.  B.  Shiels 
108  West  Lee  Street 


Pillsbury  &  Martignoni 
100  Bush  St.     EXbrook  3302-3 


SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

A.  J.  Chalmers 

States  Steamship  Co. 

Porter  Building 

Agents  and  Stocks  in  all  the  Principal  Ports 


C.  J.  Hendry  Co. 
111-121  So.  Front  St. 


San  ^n^oMc^iixio-  pJxi^fti 

y(^  A/ao4^  2ia^ 


Present  at  the  Xavy  Day  Commit- 
tee Meeting',  Army  and  Xavy  Club, 
Thursday,  August  14.  1941,  were: 
Walter  J.  Walsh,  chairman:  Capt. 
Lewis  Mesherry,  U.S.A.  Ret.:  Lt. 
Comdr.  James  Brenner,  U.S.X.;  Lt. 
Owen  Atkinson,  I'.S.X.R.:  Captain 
Cyril  Meek;  Ben  Foster;  Ensign  J. 
Odell,  U.S.X.R.:  Lt.  Comdr.  Julian 
Ducray,  U.S.X.R.:  L.  M.  Gould:  Cap- 
tain Murphy. 

Committee  appointments  have  been 
made  as  follows: 

Yacht  Race  Committee:  Capt.  Cyril 
Meek,  chairman:  Ben  Foster,  vice 
chairman. 

Speakers'  Committee:  Lt.  Comdr. 
J.  Brenner.  U.S.X. 

Publicity  Committee:  Jerry  Scanlon. 

Ball  Committee:  Capt.  Lewis  Me- 
sherry, U.S.A.,  Ret. 

Sea  Scout  Committee:  L.  ^L  Gould. 

Merchant  Marine  Committee:  Cap- 
tain S.  E.  .\llen. 

Enlisted  Men  Committee:  Comdr. 
Howard  ]McKinley,  U.S.X. 

C.  C.  Thomas  Xavy  Post:  V  Bevers. 

White  Squadron  Post  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars:  G.  E.  Reed. 

Fleet  Xaval  Reserve  Assn.:  Wm.  J. 
Slamon. 

X'aval  Academy  Graduates  Assn.: 
Capt.  K.  H.  Donavin. 

Xaval  Reserve  Officers  Assn.:  Ju- 
lian Ducray. 

Dewey  Medalmans  Assn.:  C.  J.  Du- 
treaux. 

General  discussion  was  entered  into 
and  tentative  plans  were  discussed  for 
the  coming  Xavy  Day. 

It  was  proposed  that,  in  addition  to 
the  bird  boat  races  this  year,  races  be 
arranged  for  the  Farallon  type  boat. 
It  was  decided  that  there  must  be  a 
minimum  of  at  least  three  boats  in  this 
race,  or  no  race. 

In  regard  to  the  Speakers'  Commit- 
tee, it  was  decided  that  in  order  that  all 
speeches  made  this  year  will  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  Xavy  Department  pro- 
gram, Lt.  Comdr.  James  Brenner  would 
take  charge.  In  view  of  the  rush  sched- 
ule that  the  Xavy  Department  has  at 
this  time,  and  the  large  volume  of  work 


it  has  to  accomjilish,  there  will  be  no 
parade  this  year.  In  lieu  of  a  parade, 
an  extra  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the 
stores  decorate  their  windows  for  Xavy 
Day. 

Plans  were  tentatively  set  up  for 
.Admiral  Greenslade  to  be  the  speaker 
at  the  Xavy  Day  luncheon,  which  will 
be  held  as  usual  this  year.  As  in  the 
past,  this  luncheon  will  be  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  Xavy  League 
of  the  I'nited  States,  the  Army  and 
Xavy  Club,  the  C.  C.  Thomas  Xavy 
Post  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
White  Squadron  Post  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Xaval  .Academy 
Graduates  Association,  the  Xaval  Re- 
serve Officers'  Association,  the  Fleet 
Reserve  Association,  the  Chanawas 
Club,  the  Mariner's  Club,  and  other 
allied  and  affiliated  organizations. 


^ 


Hotiarii  M.  Hitbburd 


1^  ClUcxtt 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Elliott 
Company  on  August  9,  announced  the 
election  of  Howard  M.  Hubbard  as 
president,  effective  Septenilx'r  1,  1941. 
Mr.  Hubbard  comes  to  Elliott  Com- 
pany from  the  Greenfield  Tap  and  Die 
Corporation  of  Greenfield,  Massachu- 


Wiilter  J.  Walsh 

setts,  where  he  has  been  president  and 
general  manager.  Previous  to  his  asso- 
ciation with  that  company,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard served  in  various  executive  ca- 
pacities with  the  Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  one 
of  the  country's  largest  manufacturers 
of  offset  printing  presses,  paper  ciitting 
machines  and  allied  machinery.    • 

In  191  7  INIr.  Hubbard  enlisted  in  the 
Second  Massachusetts  Regiment  of  the 
Xational  Guard  and  served  on  the 
Mexican  border.  He  later  was  called 
for  World  War  duty  and  served  in 
France  with  the  Yankee  Division.  He 
was  discharged  from  the  .Army  in  the 
spring  of  1919  as  a  second  lieutenant. 

Upon  his  return  to  .America,  Mr. 
Hubbard  spent  a  year  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and 
then  attended  Xortheastern  Univer- 
sity in  Boston  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated with  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering.  His  first  business 
experience  was  in  the  shops  of  the 
Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  This  expe- 
rience led  to  his  completing  his  formal 
education  with  a  degree  from  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Business. 

In  1930,  Mr.  Hubbard  joined  the 
Harris -Seybold- Potter  Company  as 
comptroller.  Subsequently,  he  assumed 
the  additional  duties  of  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  when  he  resigned,  was 
also  a  director  of  the  company  and 
managing  director  of  the  company's 
Seybold  and  Canadian  divisions.  Mr. 
Hul)l)ard  became  jiresident  of  the 
(jreenfield  Tap  and  Die  Corporation 
about  the  time  the  Defense  Program 
started  and  he  was  immediatelv  faced 
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Iron  B<>dy 

Bronze   Mounted 

Fig.  1428-A 

125  lb.  S.P. 


With  perfectly  guided  tight-seating  disc  plus 
the  indicator  to  clearly  show  open  or  closed 
position  —  Lunkenheimer  Indicator  Gate 
Valves  provide  a  double  safety  factor  for 
ships  at  sea. 

They  are  part  of  the  complete  line  of  Lun- 
kenheimer Marine  Valves  and  Accessories 
regularly  made  and  tested  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation,  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and  Lloyd's 
Bureau  of  Shipping. 

Lunkenheimer  distributors  are  located  in 
shipping  centers  everywhere.  Call  on  them 
for  your  requirements  and  ask  for  your  copy 
of  Bulletin  M-1  "Lunkenheimer  Valves  for 
Marine  Service". 
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WHERE  THERE'S  SMOKE  THERE  WILL  BE 


A  FIRE  DETECTION  SYSTEM  that  SO  effectively  pro- 
tects at  all  times,  in  all  places,  that  a  tiny  whiff  of 
smoke  from  a  carelessly  flicked  cigarette  will  set 
off  the  audible  alarm  and  start  the  C-O-TWO  fire 
extinguishing  system.  The  space  exposed  to  fire  is 
flooded  with  fire-killing  non-injurious  carbon  di- 
oxide gas.  C-O-TWO*  smoke  detecting  cabinets 
have  signal  windows  for  each  space  protected— an 
exclusive  C-O-TWO  feature. 

IT'S  SAFER  because  IT'S  FASTER 

There  is  a  C-O-TWO  fire  protection  system  for 
every  size  boat.  Whether  your  ship's  safety  re- 
quires the  large  multiple  cylinder  installations 
with  smoke  detector;  hose  units;  portables  or  just 
a  single  cylinder  for  a  landing  launch,  C-O-TWO 
offers  you  the  fastest  fire  extinguishing  equip- 
ment. Write  today  for  complete  information. 


m 


One  of  four  40  Cylinder  Systems, 
C-O-TWO  installations  on  the  476 
ft.  U.  S.  Army  lingineers  Seagoing 
hopper  dredge,  George  W  Goethals. 


*C-0-TW^O  is  the  reg- 
istered trade  mark  and 
trade  name  of  the  car- 
bon dioxide  fire  extin- 
guishing equipment 
manufactured  by  the 
C-O-TWO  Fire  Equip- 
ment Company,  New- 
ark,  New  jersey. 


CO-TWO  FIRE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

10  EMPIRE  STREET,  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Sales  and  Service  in  the  Principal  Cities 
of  United  States  and  Canada 


with  the  difficult  problem  of  substan- 
tially increasing  the  company's  facili- 
ties. In  less  than  a  year,  the  new  build- 
ings were  comjileted  and  the  machinery 
installed  and  the  company's  employee 
rolls  increased  from  1 100  to  2400. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  during  his  business 
career,  has  established  an  impressive 
record  in  the  fields  of  industrial  pro- 
duction, finance,  marketing  and 
management.  His  past  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  engineered 
products  will  contribute  to  the  op- 
erations of  Elliott  Company  w^ho 
are  established  manufacturers  of 
turbines,  generators,  condensers, 
centrifugal  blowers  and  other 
po^ver  plant  products. 

Elliott  Company  has  manufacturing 
plants  in  Jeannette,  Pa..  Ridgway.  Pa., 
and  Springfield.  Ohio,  and  has  main- 
tained a  district  sales  and  service  office 
in  this  city  for  many  years.  San  Fran- 
cisco office  is  under  the  management 
of  F.  A.  Calmus. 


Joseph  T.  Scully 
Honored  by  Associates 

More  than  100  friends  and  business 
associates  of  Joseph  J.  Scully,  assistant 
to  the  general  traffic  manager  of  Johns- 
Manville.  honored  him  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York, 
July  31,  1941,  upon  completion  of  his 
twenty-fifth  year  with  Johns-Manville. 

S.  A.  Williams,  vice  president  of 
Johns -Manville  Corporation,  pre- 
sented Mr.  Scully  with  a  gold  watch, 
emblematic  of  membership  in  the 
Quarter  Century  Club,  an  honorary 
organization  composed  of  those  who 
have  been  with  the  company  twenty- 
five  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Scully  began  his  career  with 
Johns-Manville  in  1916  as  a  clerk  in 
the  traffic  department  and  has  held 
various  positions  in  that  department 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  He 
advanced  to  his  present  post  after  hav- 
ing supervised  practically  every  kind 
of  transportation  activity  at  the  com- 
pany's New  York  headquarters. 

Mr.  Scully  was  organizer  and  second 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Traffic 
Association  of  New  York,  Inc.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Long  Island  Traf- 
fic Club,  lectures  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity on  subjects  dealing  with  transpor- 
tation and  is  an  instructor  at  the  Acad- 
emv  of  .Advanced  Traffic. 


J.  M.  "JACK"  BOND  made  good  on  his  promise  to  give  us  the  "go  ahead"  signal  ivh 
home  of  International  Paint  Company,  California,  Inc.,  was  ready  for  photographin, 
lie  present  the  spacious  neiv  building,  iihich  houses  offices  and  stocks  at  970  Te 
Street  in  San  Francisco  .  .  just  "one  look  and  a  go-around"  from  Bethlehem's  Union  Si 


L.  E.  Thiefenthal,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Shippers  Association,  announced  in 
August  the  appointment  of  Clarence 
E.  Pellerin  as  assistant  manager,  with 
offices  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Pellerin  was  formerly  with  Con- 
away  &  Cooper,  general  traffic  coun- 
celors. 


This  picture  came  to  us  through  the 
courtesy  of  J.  R.  Eidom,  president  of 
The  Bilge  Club.  It  shows  Lloyd  J.  Moore, 
who  is  assistant  to  Arthur  Woll,  mana- 
ger of  the  marine  department  of  General 
Petroleum  Corp.  of  California.  Lloyd 
recently  returned  from  a  fishing  tour  of 
that  angler's  paradise  up  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Comments  Bilger  Prexy  Eidom:  "I 
must  assume  from  the  picture  that  Lloyd 
is  too  modest  to  hate  the  rest  of  his  catch 
in  eiidcnce.  The  really  big  ones  are  pur- 
posely hidden." 

In  1940  Lloyd  Moore  uas  president  of 
The  Bilge  Club  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 
Aside  from  trout  snatching,  Lloyd  has 
the  foundation  for  a  great  golf  game  and 
is  constantly  trying  to  master  the  tech- 
nique of  penny-ante  which,  as  our  read- 
ers know,  is  another  scientific  pastime. 
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Eliminating 
a  Wet  Floor 
Slipping  Hazard 

•  •  •  Alundum  Tile 


r\.  STRIP  of  Alundum  Tile  replaced 
the  original  tile  down  the  entire  length 
of  this  row  of  ranges.  Now  the  busy  chefs 
have  a  safe,  sure  footing  even  w^hen 
liquids  are  spilled — and  the  non-slip  sur- 
face of  the  Alundum  Tile  w^ill  never  wear 
slippery. 

Catalog  A  gives  full  information  about 
Alundum  Tile.  Write  for  a  copy — also 
for  Catalog  B  w^hich  describes  Alundum 
Ceramic  Mosaic  Tile,  another  Norton 
Floors  product. 


NORTON     COMPANY 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Hartford 

Cleveland  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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SALT 

ROLflGRIP 

Pipe  Couplings 

WITHSTAND  CORROSION! 

The  waters  of  Laguna  Madre,  off  the  Texas 
Gulf  Coast,  are  so  salty  that  most  marine 
life  is  killed.  There,  one  of  the  major  oil 
companies  used  Rolagrip  Couplings  on  gas 
and  water  lines  running  to  an  off-shore  oil 
well  drilling  rig  —  getting  perfect  service. 
These  lines  were  later  taken  up,  cleaned  of 
barnacles,  and  installed  as  a  surface  line 
along  the  beach  to  conduct  crude  oil.  A  later 
inspection  showed  that  after  these  two  very 
severe  services,  the  rollers  of  the  Rolagrip 
Couplings  were  apparently  unaffected  and 
in  perfect  gripping  condition.  Proof  again 
that  Rolagrip  Couplings  are  durable,  corro- 
sion-resisting, and 
money  -  saving 
connections  for 
plain  end  pipe! 

Dependable 
Deliveries... 

Rolagrips  are  conveniently  available  to  shipbuilders 

from    stocks    maintained   at   Philadelphia,    Houston, 

Oakland,  Seattle,  and  other  points. 
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Git 


WRITE  for  Brochure  which  gives  full  information 
on  installations  and  economies  of  Rolagrips. 

GUSTIN-BACON 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1416  W.  12th,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

CHICAGO       •       NEW  YORK       •      TULSA       •       FORT  WORTH 

HOUSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NICHOLAS  GRAVEM 

Nicholas  Gravem  opened  a  shiji- 
pinj;  and  commission  firm  at  244  Cali- 
fornia Street.  San  Francisco,  where  his 
son,  Nicholas  Gravem,  Jr.,  is  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  junior  partner.  Mr. 
Gravem  was  a  partner  for  twenty  years 
with  Otis,  McAUister  &  Co.  and  vice 
president  for  nine  years  with  Hind, 
Rolph  &:  Co.,  both  of  San  Francisco. 


BAY  VISITOR 

P.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  r.  S.  Government's 
marine  en<;ineering  division  down  at 
the  Canal  for  the  last  year,  is  now  in 
San  Francisco  on  vacation.  He  re- 
ported as  being  undecided  whether  he 
would  return  to  Balboa  or  assume  a 
position  with  one  of  the  Bay  shipbuild- 
ing concerns. 


Chiei  Engineer  GENE  CARDINETT  keeps 

a    tiatchfitl   eye  on    things   do  tin   belou-  on 

the  West    Cactus 


The  end  of  the  voyage  was  entered 
on  August  18  into  the  life-log  of 
Bernard  Mills,  consulting  engineer 
and  for  forty-one  years  employed 
by  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company. 

Death  came  to  the  veteran  as  he  was 
driving  his  automobile  in  Contra 
Costa  County.  He  had  been  ill  with  a 
heart  ailment  for  some  time,  but  it  was 
not  believed  critical  and  news  of  his 
passing  was  received  with  profound 
grief  by  relatives,  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. 

A  pioneer  in  the  marine  engineering 
field,  !Mr.  Mills  joined  the  American- 
Hawaiian  in  1900  as  first  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  freighter  Hawaiian.  He 
was  later  advanced  to  chief  engineer 
and  subsequently  came  shore  side  as 
port  engineer. 

In  1914,  Mr.  ^lills  w-as  promoted  to 
the  important  post  of  marine  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  the  propulsion  de- 
partment of  the  company's  operations 
in  Xew  York.  In  1923  he  returned  to 
San  Francisco  in  the  same  position. 
Then  in  1940,  Mr.  Mills  assumed  the 
title  of  consulting  engineer. 

Mr.  [Mills  was  constantly  interested 
in  new  ideas  for  marine  engineering. 
Besides  his  regular  duties  he  was  in- 
strumental in  designing  the  first  oil 
burners  which  were  installed  in  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian vessels  and  it  is  recalled 
it  was  the  old  Xebraskan  that  became 
the  first  American  vessel  in  ocean  trade 
to  burn  fuel  oil  under  boilers.  In  his 
long  career  many  marine  improvements 
evolved  from  his  mechanical  ingenuity. 

A  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the 
American  Society  of  Xaval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers,  Mr.  Mills  was 
one  of  the  legion  of  men  who  unob- 
trusively but  so  successfully  have  ad- 
vanced America's  mechanical  inven- 
tions and  improvements  to  the  worlds 
leadership.  Many  a  successful  engi- 
neering leader  afloat  and  ashore  owes 
much  of  his  success  to  the  painstaking 
and  kindly  help  of  this  veteran. 
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Bernard  Mills 

STEAMSHIP  DINNER 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  annual  Steamship  Dinner  is  to 
be  "blended"  with  the  brilliant  con- 
vention banquet  of  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Conference  this  year, 
Edward  H.  Harms,  general  conven- 
tion chairman  has  announced. 

The  close  proximity  of  the  steam- 
ship dinner  date  in  the  past  years  with 
that  of  the  national  convention  of  the 
Propeller  Club,  October  21  to  24  this 
year,  decided  the  steamship  men  of  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  to  make  the 
evening  of  October  23rd,  when  the 
banquet  takes  place  in  the  Gold  Ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  Fairmont,  with  Ad- 
miral E.  O.  S.  Land  as  the  speaker,  an 
all  inclusive  marine  gathering. 

As  in  the  past,  steamship  men  who 
travel  from  all  sections  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  the  Steamship  Dinner  will 
be  present  for  this  year's  joint  cele- 
bration.         —— ^-. 

-As  we  go  to  press,  words  comes  from 
Capt.  A.  T.  "Tom"  Hunter,  presi- 
dent of  The  Mariners  Club,  that  the 
next  luncheon  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Sejitember  10  at  the  St.  Julian. 

Guest  speaker:  Lt.  Commander 
G.  M.  McKeller,  U.S.N.R.  His  sub- 
ject: "The  Navy  and  the  National  De- 
fense Program."' 

Says  Skipper  Tom:  "'We  know  that 
all  our  members  will  be  interested  in 
this  most  vital  subject  of  the  day,  and 
we  look  for  a  full  attendance." 
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SERVING  SEVEN 
i^  PRESIDENTS  • 

PRESIDENT  JACKSON 
PRESIDENT   POLK 
PRESIDENT   HAYES 
PRESIDENT  GARFIELD 
PRESIDENT  ADAMS 
PRESIDENT  VAN  BUREN 
PRESIDENT  MONROE 


THE  PRESIDENT  JACKSON 


Emergency  Diesel  generator  sets  on  the  seven  PRESIDENT 
ships  are  supplied  by  the  National  Supply  Company,  Superior 
Engine  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  .  .  Built  by  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission,  these  seven  magnificent  combination  passenger 
and  cargo  vessels  will  carry  the  flag  of  the  American  President 
Lines,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco. 


SUPERIOR  DIESEL  GENERATOR  SET 


THE  NATIONAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


SUPERIOR    ENGINE    DIVISION 


SALES  OFFICES:  Springfitld,  Ohio;   Philadelphia,  Panna.;   New  York,  N.  Y.;   lo$  Angelas,  Col.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Houston,  Texas;  St.  Louis,  Mo.i  Fort  Worth,  Texas; 
Tulsa,  Okla.;  Boston,  Moss.     FACTORIES:  Springfield,  Ohio;   Philadelphia,  Penna. 


COEN 

MULTIFILM  OIL  HEATERS 

Arc  of  all  steel  construction,  light  weight,  small  in 
size,  cleanable  and  many  installations  have  proved 
them  to  be  most  satisfactory.  They  are  approved  for 
marine  service  and  at  the  present  time  early  ship- 
ments can  be  made. 

COEN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

Qomhustion  Engineers 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 


PROGRESS  IN 


H4mn4CCun 


*  Asterisk  indicates  new  listings. 
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PACIFIC  COAST   SUMMARY 
Seagoing  Self-propelled  Steel  Ships 

District  and  Shipyard  No.  and  Type 

PUGET  SOUND  DISTRICT 

Associated    Shipbuilders    4  seaplane  tenders 

Birchfield  Boiler  Co 3  aircraft  tenders 

Lake   Washington    Shipyards 4  A.  S.  N.  T. 

1  survey  ship 

6  seaplane  tenders 

Seattle  Shipbuilding  and  DD.  Co 4  mine  sweepers 

Seattle-Tacoma    (Tacoma   Yard) 1  C-1 

36  C-3 
5  TI-MT-MI  tankers 
Seattle-Tacoma    (Seattle  Yard) 2  5  destroyers 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  DISTRICT 

Albina  Eng.  &  Mach.  Works,  Inc 4  subchasers 

Commercial    Iron    Works 4  A.  S.  N.  T. 

7  mine  sw^eepers 

Oregon    Shipbuilding    Corp 43  EC-2 

Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Co 2  mine  layers 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  DISTRICT 

Anderson  &  Christofani g  coastal  mine  sweepers 

Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Inc 2  fuel  oil  tankers 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co 2  C-1 

2  5  destroyers 
4  cruisers 
General  Engineering   &  DD.  Co 4  A.  S.  N.  T. 

8  mine  sweepers 

Moore   Dry   Dock   Corp 3  C-3-P 

2  sub-tenders 
18  C-2 

Richmond   Shipbuilding  Corp 24  EC-2 

Todd-California  SB.  Corp 3  0  cargo  vessels    (British) 

United  Engineering  Co.  Ltd 8  Navy  fleet  tugboats 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co 2  C-1 

2  3  C-3 

LOS  ANGELES  DISTRICT 

Bethlehem    Steel    Co.,    Inc 10  destroyers 

California   Shipbuilding   Corp 55  EC-2 

Consolidated   Steel   Corp.   Ltd 34  C-l-BT 

46  lighters 

2  P1-S2-L2 

Los  Angeles  SB    &  DD.  Corp 3  repair  vessels 

3  seaplane  tenders 


Padj^QooAi 


ALBINA   ENGINE  &  MACHINE 

WORKS,  INC. 

Portland,  Oregon 

NfK  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  51-54,  four  165'  steel  subma- 
rine chasers  for  U.  S.  Xavv. 


ANDERSON  &  CHRISTOFANI 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Six   97     AMC   coastal   mine  s^veepers  for 

U.  S.  Xavy. 

One  48'  yacht  for  Herman  Hogrefc.  Com- 
pleted. 

One  6O'  purse  seiner  for  S.  Piazza. 


ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
JV^M-'  Construction: 

One  insulated   self-propelled   lighter  for 

delivery  to  U.  S.  Navv  at  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard. 

Four  small  seaplane  tenders  for  delivery 
to  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 


ASTORIA  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Astoria,  Ore. 
New  Construction: 

Four  135  wooden  diesel-powered  mine 
sweepers  for  U.  S.  Xavy.  Delivery  in  14 
months. 
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BASALT  ROCK  CO.,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Yard 
Napa,  Calif. 
Neif  Construction: 

Twelve  steel  seagoing  1000-ton  cargo 
barges;  contractors,  Pacific  Navy  .-Mr  Bases. 
Delivery  at  San  Francisco  Bay.  150'  x  40'  x 
12'.  Contract  awarded  November  IS,  1940. 
Delivery  dates,  first  two  about  April  15; 
thereafter  one  every  7  or  10  days. 

Hulls  Nos.  22-23,  two  10,000-bbl.  fuel 
oil  tankers,  for  delivery  to  Mare  Island 
Xavy  Yard.  2.<.V  \  M'  \  ib'.V  ;  1000-hi)  diesel 
electric;  cost  ."^l.XOCOOO.  Contract  awarded 
by  Xavy  De|)t..  Bureau  of  S.  &  .\..  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Keel  laying  dates,  Xo.  22,  June  20, 
1941;  No.  23,  August,  1941.  Launching 
dates,  No.  22.  October,  1941  ;  No.  23,  Decem- 
ber, 1941.  Deliver\-  dates.  No.  22,  Tanuarv 
,^0;  No.  2.<,  May  ,^0,  1942. 
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To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  national  defense  program, 
The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  has  completed  plans  calling 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  modern  plant  in  the  town  of 
North  Hempstead  on  Long  Island.  It  is  anticipated  that 
ground  will  be  broken  within  a  week.  Manufacturing  opera- 
tions are  scheduled  to  begin  early  in  1942. 

The  new  plant,  to  be  known  as  the  Lakeville  Plant  of  the 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company,  will  be  located  in  Nassau  County, 
south  of  the  North  State  Parkway  adjacent  to  the  Queens 
County  line.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  acres  are  included 
in  the  property. 

In  connection  with  plans  for  the  new  factory  R.  E.  Gillmor, 
president  of  The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

''The  National  Defense  Program  makes  it  imperative  that 
Sperry  provide  for  further  expansion  of  our  organization. 
After  surveying  all  available  locations  the  Lakeville  site  was 
selected. 

"The  site  of  the  new  plant  is  in  the  township  of  North  Hemp- 
stead and  the  \'^illage  of  Lake  Success.  The  boards  and  civic 
organizations  patriotically  recognizing  the  national  defense 
aspects  of  this  expansion  have  promptly  granted  the  necessary 
zoning  permits  and  have  given  us  the  necessary  support  to 
allow  us  to  proceed  with  our  plans  for  construction." 

Designed  to  be  one  of  the  most  modern  structures  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  the  Sperry  plant  will  include  1,350,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  The  factory  building  will  be  one  story,  640 
feet  wide  by  1440  feet  long,  and  16  feet  in  height.  In  addition 
there  will  be  a  three-story  administration  building.  As  the 
buildings  will  cover  only  26  acres  while  a  total  of  121  acres  are 
included  in  the  property,  there  will  be  adequate  space  for  the 
development  of  an  attractive  plan  of  landscaping,  for  parking 
areas  and  for  recreation  areas. 

The  new  Sperry  plant  will  be  easily  accessible  to  the  air 
transportation  facilities  at  La  Guardia  Field.  The  company's 
Garden  City  Research  Laboratory  is  8  miles  away. 

It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  7,000  new  employees 
will  work  in  the  Lakeville  plant.  The  new  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities will  not  replace  any  of  the  company's  existing  facilities 
but  will  be  in  addition  to  all  plants  now  in  operation. 

Among  the  company's  present  products  are:  The  Direc- 
tional Gyro,  Gyro-Horizon  and  Automatic  Pilot  for  airplanes; 
Searchlights,  Sound  Locators  and  Directors  for  Anti-Aircraft 
Protection;  the  Gyro-Compass,  Gyro-Pilot  and  other  marine 
instruments. 

The  new  Lakeville  plant  of  The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 
will  be  built  under  an  arrangement  with  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  The 
plant  will  be  the  property  of  the  D.  P.  C.  and  will  be  leased 
by  Sperry. 
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RDERS    KEEP 
OODING   IN 

Union  Oil  Co.,  Tankers  4373-74-75  .  .  .  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
C2 — Cargo  Boats  Hulls   180-186  .  .  .    Federal  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Company,  Kearney,  N,  J. 

Moore -McCormick  Line.  C3  Passenger  and  Cargo  Boats. 
"Rio  Hudson",  "Rio  de  la  Plata",  "Rio  Panama",  "Rio  de 
Loniero" .  .  .  Sun  Shipbuilding  &   Drydoek  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  Tankers  15,000  Tons.  Hull  1492-1493. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Wnte,Wire  or  Phone  Today  for  Catalog  No.EB-381 
ILG    ELECTRIC    VENTILATING    CO. 

2824   N.  CRAWFORD  AVENUE,   CHICAGO,   ILL. 
Offices    in     4  3    Principal    Crties 


ILG 


VENTILllTION 

AND        AIR       CONDITIONING 
*AIB      CBANCE...SOT     J  VST     AiR     MOVEMENT! 


*  Hull  No.  2  8,  self-propelled  lighter  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  1.^2'6"  x  .^0'  x  i:'4";  ,<00-hp 
diescl;  500  t:ross  tons;  cost  $.^70,000.  Deliv- 
ery date,  February  15,  1942. 

■*■  Hulls  Nos.  29  and  34,  two  open  lighters 
for  U.  S.  Navy.  110'  x  ,^4'  x  n'.^" ;  500  uross 
tons;  cost  52 16.000.  Delivery  date.  Novem- 
ber 15.  1941. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  3  5-3  6,  two  open  lighters  for 
Navy  Contractors.  144'  x  40'  x  IS' ;  750  pross 
tons;  cost  S12S,000.  Delivery  date.  October 

>^l.    1941. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  37-38,  two  open  lighters  for 
Navy  Contractors.  124'  x  36'  x  10' ;  450  j;ross 
tons;  cost  S102,000.  Delivcrv  date,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1941. 


BERKELEY  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Berkeley,  Californi.i 
Neu  Construction: 

■^  One  all-welded  utility  diesel-electric  stern 
wheeler  for  I'.  S.  Engineers.  102'  x  26'  x  5'. 
Cost  .SI  14.800. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

San  Francisco  Yard 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Neu  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  5363-5364,  two  C-1  cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  395' 
X  60'  X  37'6"  ;  6400  gross  tons  each ;  4000-hp. 
Full  scantling  steam  propulsion  type.  Keel 
laid,  No.  5364,  January  15,  1941.  Launching 
dates.  No.  5363,  March  12,  1941;  No.  5364. 
July  3. 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  5368-5383,  sixteen  2100-ton 
destroyers,  DD526-DD541. 

Hulls  Nos.  5366-5367,  two  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD459-DD460,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keels  laid  January  13,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  5390-5396,  seven  1620-ton 
destroyers,  DD605-DD611.  Keel  laving 
dates,  Nos.  5390,  5391,  March  2^  and  28, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  5386-5389,  four  6000-ton 
cruisers,  CL95-CL98. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC, 
Shipbuilding  Division 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  9001-9004,  four  2  100-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD544-DD547. 

Hulls  Nos.  9007-9012,  six  1620-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD612-DD617.  Keel  laying  dates, 
Nos.  9007,  9008,  May  1,  1941;  Nos.  9009, 
9010,  Mav  29,  1941. 


BIRCHFIELD  BOILER  CO.,  INC. 
Tacoma,  Washington 
Neu'  Construction: 

One  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter  for  Colum- 
bia River  and  Snake  River. 


N.  J.  BLANCHARD  BOAT  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 
Neil  Construction: 

One  sloop,  52'  x  1 1 '/.',  50-hp  gas  engine. 
Three  45    aircraft  tenders  or  rescue  boats 
for  the  I'.  S.  Navv. 


CALIFORNIA   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Wilmington,  California 
Neu'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-55,  fifty-five  EC-2  type  car- 
go vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Seven  keels  laid  up  to  July  2i,  1941. 


COLBERG  BOAT  WORKS  AND 
STEPHENS  BROS. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Three   large   wooden    mine   sweepers    for 
U.S.  Navv. 


COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Ore. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 

Seven  steel  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP.,  LTD. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
.,'ew  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  156,  Agwimonte;  157,  Agui- 
prince;  158,  Alcoa  Pennant;  159,  222-225, 
eight  C-l-BT,  full  scantling,  turbine  pro- 
pulsion cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  Keel  laying  dates.  No.  159, 
.\pril  1 ;  No.  222,  November  3 ;  No.  223,  No- 
vember 17;  No.  224,  December  8;  No.  225, 
December  22,  1941.  Launching  dates.  No. 
157,  March  27;  No.  158,  June  26;  No.  159, 
September  24,  1941;  No.  222,  March  2;  No. 
ll?'.  .-Kpril  6:  No.  224,  May  4;  No.  225,  June 
8,  1'142,  Delivery  dates.  No.  156,  August  1  5; 
No.  157,  September  29;  No.  158.  November 
6;  No.  159,  December  23,  1941;  No.  222, 
June  10 ;  No.  223,  July  6 ;  No.  224,  .\ugust  3  ; 
No.  225,  September  7,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  181-182,  two  Design  PI -82- 
L2  t-win  screw  turbine  propulsion  transports 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Launching 
dates  January  5  and  June  8,  1942.  Delivery 
dates  September  26  and  November  5,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  162-193;  208-221,  46  steel 
lighters.  Keel  la\ing  dates.  No.  206,  August 
1,  1941;  No.  207,  September  22,  1941. 
Launching  dates.  No.  206,  February  9,  1942; 
No.  207,  May  5,  1942.  Delivery  dates.  No. 
206,  November  8,  1942;  No.  207,  November 
5,  1942. 


FELLOWS  &  STEWART,  INC. 
Wilmington,  California 
New  Construction: 

One  100    V-bottomed  kelp  harvester. 
Two  45'  taxi  boats. 


F.  L.  FULTON 

Antioch,  Calif. 
New'  Construction: 

Six   97     ^vooden   mine  sweepers  for  U.  S. 
Navv. 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Eight  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Ten  60-foot  U.  S.  Navy  target  boats.  De- 
livery dates,  two  on  August  5;  one  on  Au- 
gust 15,  and  one  on  August  22,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  17-120,  four  136'  motor  mine 
sweepers  for  l'.  S.  Nav\-.  Keels  laid,  No.  117, 
Ma\  S.  1941;  No.  lls'.  May  12.  1941;  No. 
119,  July  15,  1941;  No.  120,  July  30,  1941. 
Launching  dates,  No.  117,  August  23,  1941. 


HUBBARD'S  SOUTH  COAST  COMPANY 

Newport  Beach,  California 
New  Construction: 

Four  45'  twin-screw  aircraft  tenders  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Six  13  5'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


KRUSE  &  BANKS  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  INC. 
North  Bend,  Oregon 
Netf  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  121-124,  four  135'  wooden 
mine  sweepers,  YMS  type,  for  U.  S.  Navv. 
Cost  $1,800,000. 


LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 
Four  thousand  A.  S.  N.  T.  floats. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ship. 
Six  seaplane  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


AL  LARSON  BOAT  SHOP,  INC. 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  112-113,  two  mine  s^feepers, 
YMS  86  and  YMS  87,  for  U.  S.  Navv.  Keel? 
laid.  No.  112,  June  20;  No.  113,  July  18, 
1941.  Delivery  dates.  No.  112,  November  27, 
1941  ;  No.  113,  March  27,  1942. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CORP. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  AR6-AR8,  three  repair  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  AV  11-AV  13,  three  seaplane 
tenders  for  U.  S.  Navv. 


MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Oakland,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  201-203,  three  cargo  and  pas- 
senger vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  .•Mcoa  Steamship  Co.  442' x 62' x  25'; 
depth  molded  to  bridge  deck  41 '6"  ;  8500  hp; 
17  knots  speed;  passenger  carrying  capacity 
38.  Keel  laying  dates,  March  26.  June  3  and 
August  6,  1941.  Estimated  delivery  dates, 
January  1,  March  15  and  June  1,  1942. 

Two  submarine  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Five  submarine  rescue  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Six  C-2  cargo  vessels. 

T^velve  C-2  cargo  vessels. 

Conversion: 

Hull  No.  195,  U.  S.  S.  Tangier,  to  sea- 
plane tender  for  V .  S.  Navy. 
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DOES  SEA  WATER  ENTER 
HER  SHAFT  ALLEY? 


Now  bilges  stay  dry  —  thanks  to 
Shell  Stern  Tube  Lubrication.  A 
simple  collar  of  water-resistant 
grease  between  the  tail  shaft  and 
the  lignum  vitae  bushings  does 
the  trick. 

But  that's  not  all !  Grease-lubri- 
cated, the  bearings  run  cooler 
than   before  —  last    from   2    to   3 


NO,  SIR!   NOT  ANY  MORE 


times  as  long.  You  save  con- 
siderably on  repairs  and  on 
laid-up  time. 
These  advantages  of  Shell  Stern 
Tube  Lubrication  are  enjoyed  to- 
day on  more  than  700  ships  and 
boats  on  the  West  Coast. 

Find  out  how  little  it  costs  to 
install  this  new  method.  Phone 
nearest  Shell  office  or  write  to  In- 
dustrial Lubricants  Division,  Shell 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


STERN  TUBE  LUBRICATION 


1U 

KELVIN-WHITE 

SPHERICAL  COMPASS 

has  been  installed  on  many  new  passenger  and 
freight  ships  for  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
private  owners. 

•    •    • 

We  manufacture  all  kinds  of  compasses  and 
binnacles,  and  are  contractors  for  any  and  all 
kinds  of  Navigational  Equipment. 

KELVIN -WHITE  CO. 

FACTORY  IN  BOSTON 

Represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 

Capt.  Frank  Jansen,  1361  South  Flo-wer  Street,  Los  Angeles 

George  E.  Butler  Co,,   3  56  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Nuttall-Styris  Co,,  82  5  Columbia  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Max  Kuner  Company,  812  First  Avenue,  Seattle 

Pacific  Marine  Supply  Company,  Seattle 


Ship's  galley  of  the  S.  S.  Delbrasil  is 
equipped  with  Emcrson-Elecinc  Fans 


LANOdUBBER 

FANS 
SHOULDNJ 
BO  TO  Sf4  / 


eMERSON-eLeCTRIC  FANS... 

^/teu>  a/ie  pAxUexded  a<j,cU4iAi 
Salt  Atifto4.filtenje  Co^ia^o^Ioh. 

Because  they  are  engineered  from  base  to  guard 
for  marine  service,  Emerson-Electric  Marine  Fans 
are  found  on  passenger  liners,  freighters  and 
pleasure  craft.  Wherever  cooling  breezes  make 
for  comfort  or  better  working  conditions,  specify 
Emerson-Electric  Fans,  with  the  famous  5-Year 
Guarantee. 


Send  for  Marine 
Fan  Catalog  No.  506 

Emerson-Electric  "Salt-water" 
Marine  Fans  are  available  in 
three  sizes.  Catalog  No.  506 
gives  full  details.  For  informa- 
tion on  "Fresh-water"  Marine 
Type  Fans  ask  for  Catalog  5  33. 


EMERSON-ELECTRIC 

Fans  are  made  in 

two  lines,  for 

"Saltwater" 

and  "Fresh-water" 

service. 


THE    EMERSON    ELECTRIC    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
New  York  •  •  St.  Louis  •  •  Chicago 

EMERSOM^fecLECTRIC 


MOTORS    -    FANS   -    APPLIANCES 


LEADERS    IN   THE    ELECTRICAL    INDUSTRY    SINCE    18  90 


OREGON    SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 
Portland,  Oregon 
Neu  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  170-200  and  229-240,  forty- 
three  EC-2  type  cargo  vessels  lor  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission. 


PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Neu'  Construction: 

One  seagoing   drydock   for  U.  S.   Navy. 

Cost  :?1, 649,000. 


PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

One  all-welded  steel  oil  barge.  148'  X  38' 
X  9' ;  300,000  gal.  capacity. 

Lighters.  Cost  $284,572. 


RICHMOND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Richmond,  Calif. 
Neil  Construction: 

Twenty-four  EC-2  type  cargo  vessels  tor 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 


SAN  DIEGO 
MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
Netv  Construction: 

Four    large    wooden    mine    s>veepers    tor 
U.  S.  Navy. 

One    65'    -wooden    tuna    boat.    Launching: 
date,  July  1,  1941. 


SEATTLE  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  136'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 

CORP. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

PLANT  No.  1 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  },  Oregon;  No.  5,  Idaho;  two 
C-1  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Single  screw,  full  scantling  diesel 
propulsion  type.  Two  General  M.  .•\.  N.  2100- 
hp  engines;  14  knots  speed.  Launching  dates, 
No.  5,  June  10,  1941.  Delivery  dates,  No.  J, 
August  8,  1941;  No.  5,  September,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  6-7,  two  C-3  shelter  deck  type 
cargo  steamers  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. To  be  converted  on  completion  to  U.  S. 
Army  troopships.  Keel  laying  dates,  .April  21 
and  June  16,  1941.  Launching  dates,  October 
IS,  1941,  and  January  15,  1942.  Delivery 
dates,  December,  1941,  and  March,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  8-11,  four  C-3  cargo  ships  for 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  492'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6"  (molded);  8900  tons;  8500-hp  steam 
turbine  propulsion;  cost  $2,990,000.  Keel 
laying  dates,  June  18,  October  22,  November 
1  and  5,  1941.  Launching  dates.  November 
22,  1941  ;  February  12  and  28,  and  March  1, 
1942.  Delivery  date-.  No.  8,  February  ;  No.  9, 
May;  No.  10,  June;  No,  11,  June,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  12-16,  five  TI-MT-MI  U.  S. 
Navy  tankers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  310'9"  x  48'6" 
X  19'9". 


Hulls  Nos.  12,  Patapsco;  13,  Rappahan- 
nock; 14,  Rio  Grande;  15,  Wabash;  16, 
Susquehanna;  five  TI-MT-MI  tankers  lor 
U.  S.  Navy.  310'9"  x  48'6"  x  19'9'.  Keel  lay- 
ing dates.  No.  12,  February  15;  No.  13, 
March  1;  No.  14,  June  1;  No.  15,  June  1. 
1942.  Launching  dates,  No.  12,  May  30;  No. 
13,  May  30;  No.  14,  .August  15;  No.  15,  .Au- 
gust 30;  No.  16,  .August  30,  1942.  Delivery 
dates.  No.  12,  .August  30;  No.  13,  September 
1 ;  No.  14,  November  30;  No.  15,  November 
30;  No.  16,  December  1,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  17-46,  thirty  C-3  cargo  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  492'  x 
69'6"  X  42'6"  ;  S900  tons ;  8500-hp  steam  tur- 
bine [)ropu!sion.  Delivery  dates,  first,  July, 
1942:  last,  November,  1943. 

SEATTLE  PLANT 
Netv  Construction: 

Twenty-five  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


THE  SHAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 
New  Construction: 

One  65'  ferryboat  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

One  model  3  0  trimmer  ship  Air  Flo  sedan 
for  Chas.  Cole,  Seattle;  Chrysler  Crown. 

One  model  3  6  trimmer  ship  Air  Flo  sedan 
for  Paul  Isaacson,  Seattle;  Chrysler  Crown. 

One    model    5  0    trimmer    ship    ferry    for 

Horluck  Trans.  Co.,  110-hp  Buda  diesel. 

One     model     49     trimmer     ship,     express 
cruiser,  for  stock. 

■*■  One  5  0    commodore  model  trimmer  ship 
for  E.  Rame>\ 

*  One  38'  sedan  trimmer  ship  tor  V .  S.  Cus- 
toms. 


STEPHENS  BROS. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  648,  cabin  cruiser,  for  Stock, 
40'  X  ir9"  X  4'6",  110-hp  twin  gas  engine, 
total  cost  $12,500. 

Hull  No.  661,  raised  deck  cruiser  for 
V.  A.  Rodden,  39'4"  x  10'9"  x  2'6",  140-hp 
twin  Chrysler  Royals. 

Three  136    -wooden  mine  s^veepers. 


TODD-CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Richmond,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchas- 
ing Commission.  10,000  dwt;  416'  long,  57' 
beam.  Cost  $50,000,000.  First  vessel.  Ocean 
Vanguard,  launched  August  16,  1941. 


TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Conversion  -work. 


UNITED  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LTD. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.    17-20,   four   205'   Navy   fleet 
tugboats,  lor  V .  S.  Navy. 

it  Hulls  Nos.   21-24,  four   205     Navy   fleet 
tugboats,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  145,  Anna  M.,  live  bait  tuna 
boat.  Launching  date,  .April  5,  1941.  Delivery 
date,  Soi)teml)er  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  146,  fishing  boat,  95'  x  24'  x  11'. 
Keel  laid  .April  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  147-148,  two  U.  S.  Mine- 
sweepers, Y.M.S.  13  3-Y.M.S.  134.  Keel  lay- 
ing dates.  No.  147,  June  2.'>,  1941  ;  No.  148, 
August  12,  1941. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  60-61,  two  C-1  cargo  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Full  scant- 
ling diesel  propulsion  type ;  single  screw ;  two 
Busch-Sulzer  2 100-hp  engines.  Delivery  dates, 
.August  29  and  September  13,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  62-65,  77-95,  twenty-three 
C-3  cargo  ships  lor  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 492'  X  69'  X  42'6"  ;  8900  tons;  8500-hp; 
steam  propulsion;  $2,990,000  each.  Keel  lay- 
ing dates,  No  62,  .April  17;  No.  63,  May  29; 
No.  64,  July  17  ;  No.  65,  September  30,  1941. 
Launching  dates,  No.  62,  about  October  1. 


WILLAMETTE  IRON  &  STEEL  CORP. 
Portland,  Ore. 
New  Construction: 

Two  minelayers,  CM6,  U.  S.  S.  Catskill, 
and  CM7,  U.  S.  S.  Ozark,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


ALABAMA 

DRY  DOCK  &  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  2  2  8-2  2  9,  two  tugs  for  Mobile 
Towing  &  Wrecking  Co. 

Hull  No.  2  3  0,  tug,  for  stock. 

Hulls  Nos.  231-243,  thirteen  all-welded 
Emergency  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  Cost  $19,500,000. 

Hull  No.  244,  18,000-ton  floating  dock, 
for  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  Galveston. 


LESTER  F.  ALEXANDER  CO. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  Construction: 

"^  T-wo  tugs.  North  Star  II  and  Trade  Wind. 
68'  X  17'. 

*  One  all-welded  steel  barge,  1 10'x30'x7'6  ". 

*  One  all-welded  steel  barge.  100'x28'x7'. 

*  One  all-welded  steel  barge.  92'x26  x6  . 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Ten  freight  barges  for  Inland  Waterways 
Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  280' x  48' x  11'. 

Eight   dump   scows.    160' X  50'6  "  X  13'6  " ; 
for  Panama  Canal. 

Two  fueling  scows  for  Carnegie  Illinois 
Steel  Co.  125'x26'x  11'. 

Ten  coal  barges  for  stock.  175'  x  26'  x  11'. 

Sixteen  sand  barges  for  the  Panama  Canal. 
160'  \  50'6"  \  13 '6". 
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AMERICAN  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
Netv  Construction: 

Thirty-eight  45'  lighters,  equipped  with 
tani<s  for  carrying  liquids,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Total  cost  $1,020,262. 

Four  13  5'  mine  sweepers  for  Navy  Dept., 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Total  cost 
$1,340,000. 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Neiv  Construction: 

Twelve  net  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy  ;  (6  at 
Lorain,  Ohio  ;  6  at  Cleveland,  Ohio) .  15l'8"  x 
30'6"  X  16'6"  ;  diesel-electric  propulsion;  con- 
tract price  $6,357,000. 

Four  diesel  trawlers  for  General  Seafoods 
Corp.  146'8"  L.  O.  A.x26'0"xl4'4".  (2  at 
Lorain,  Ohio;  2  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.)  Deliv- 
ery date,  November  IS,  1941. 

Eight  mine  sweepers  (4  at  Lorain,  Ohio ; 
4  at  Cleveland,  Ohio)  for  U.  S.  Navy;  220' 
O.A.  x  32'  X  17';  diesel-electric  propulsion; 
contract  price,  $13,736,000. 

Two  bulk  freighters  (at  Lorain,  Ohio) 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company;  640' 
O.A.  X  67'  X  35';  geared-turbine  propulsion. 
Delivery  date,  October  1,  1942. 

Fifteen  2  500-ihp,  three  cylinder  triple 
expansion  engines  for  Maritime  Commission 
design  EC2-S-C1  cargo  vessels. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 

Bath,  Maine 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  184-187,  four  cargo  ships  for 
American  Export  Lines.  400'  x  60'  x  39'.  De- 
livery dates  September  and  October,  1941, 
and  April  and  June,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  188-189,  DD457  and  DD458, 
two  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery 
dates  December,  1941,  and  February,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-195,  DD449-451,  467- 
469,  six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  196-206,  DD507-DD517, 
eleven  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  208-213;  DD629-DD631;  DD 
642-DD644;  six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Fairfield  Yard 

Baltimore,  Md. 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  2001-2062,  sixty-two  EC-2 
type  cargo  vessels,  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Keel  laying  dates,  No.  2001,  March 
30;  No.  2002,  May  15;  No.  2003,  June  21 ; 
No.  2004,  June  21,  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Fore  River  Yard 

Quincy,  Mass. 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1478,  Massachusetts,  3  5,000- 
ton  battleship  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  July 
20,  1939. 

Hulls  Nos.  1479,  San  Diego;  and  1480, 
San  Juan;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keels  laid  March  27  and  May  15, 1940. 
Launching  date.  No.  1479,  July  26,  1941. 

Hull  No.  1484,  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  450'  x  66'  x  42'3"; 


16J^  knots;  geared  turbines  and  water  tube 
boilers;  14.500  tons.  Launching  date  Novem- 
ber 16,  1940. 

Hull  No.  1487,  tanker.  502'  x  68'  x  37'; 
21,000  tons.  Keel  laid  September  26,  1940. 
Launched  June  26,  1941.  Delivered  August 
1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.   1488-1491,  four  tankers  for 

Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  10,700  tons  dwt.  Keels 
laid.  No.  1488,  November  21, 1940;  No.  1489, 
March  18,  1941;  No.  1490,  May  31,  1941. 
Launching  date.  No.  1488,  May  29;  No. 
1489,  August  1,  1941.  Delivery  date.  No. 
1488,  August  16,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.    1492-1493,  two  tankers  for 

Sinclair  Refining  Co.  15,450  tons  dwt.  Keel 


laying  date,  No.   1492,  August  9,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1494-1497,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laying  date.  No. 
1494,  May  26,  1941  ;  No.  1495^  June  30,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  149  8-15  01,  four  light  cruisers 

for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1502-1503,  two  light  cruisers 

for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1504-1507,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1508-1511,  four  aircraft  car- 
riers for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laying  date,  July 
15,  1941. 

Hulls    Nos.    1513-1515,    three    trawlers. 

Keels  laid.  No.  1513,  March  26;  No.  1514, 


BEATTY    Modernized 
POWER  PUNCHES  and  SHEARS 


The  No.  6  Double  End  Punch.  Beatty  punching  machines  have  various 
size  throat  depths  in  both  single  and  double  ends. 

for  the  Immediate  Need  of 

Coast  Shipyards 

Beatty  Products  are  now  being  made  available  for  Pacific  Coast  yards. 

To  meet  your  urgent  requirements,  we  ofTer  a  complete  line  of  punching 
and  shearing  equipment  with  superior  construction  advantages  which  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  buyer  who  requires  machines  that  will  stand  up  for 
years  with  minimum  attention. 

BEATTY  EQUIPMENT  eliminates  unnecessary  handling  through 
combination  set  ups,  and  large  die  space,  thereby  increasing  production  and 
reducing  costs. 


Let 

Beatty 

Solve 

Your 

'Problems 


nindiing^Shcariiig  Machinery 


Copers 
Presses 
Dies 


Bulldozers 

Portable 

Cranes 


BEATTY  MACHINE  8C  MFG.  CO 


HAMMOND, 
INDIANA 


SEPTEMBER 


194  1 
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June  14;  No.  1515.  July  \2.  l')41.  I.auiuliini; 
dates,  No,  151.V  July  10.  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  13  16-1519,  four  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  la\  irif;  date. 
No.  1516,  May  1 ;  No.  1.517,  May  20,  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Division 
Sparrows  Point  Yard 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Netv  Construction: 

Hull   No.   4348,   C-1    cargo  vessel.   LOA 

417'.  LBP  .^95'.  beam  60'.  depth  .?7'6".  Keel 
laid  March  IJ,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  51-43  5  2,  two  cargo  vessels 
for  Seas  Shipping  Co.  450' x  66' x  34' ;  6300 
hp;  8500  gross  tons.  Keel  laying  dates,  No. 
4351,  December  12,  1940;  No'.  4352,  January 
22,  1941.  Launching  date,  No.  4351,  Julv  26, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  3-43  5  6,  four  oil  tankers 
for  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37';  12,000  hp,  9800  gross  tons.  Keel  laving 
dates,  No.  4353.  August  12,  1940;  No.  4354, 
September  16,  1940;  No.  4355,  April  23; 
No.  4356,  Julv  8,  1941.  Launching  date,  No. 
4353,  .April  19;  No.  4354,  July  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  43  57,  oil  tanker  for  Union  Oil 
Co.  of  Calif.  442'  x  63'  x  34'10";  3500  hp; 
8000  gross  tons.  Keel  laying  date,  December 
26,  1940.  Launched  June  14,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.   4358-4359,   two  oil   tankers 

for  Socon>'   \'acuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37';  12.000  hp;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  60-43  61,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Union  Oil  Co.  44.^' x  64' x34'lO"  ;  3500 
hp;  8000  gross  tons.  Keel  laving  date.  No. 
4360.  June  18,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4362-4364,  vhree  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels  for  Mississippi  Shipping 
Co.  465'  X  65'6"  x  39'9"  ;  8600  hp ;  8300  gross 
tons. 

Hull  No.  4365,  oil  tanker  for  Richfield 
Oil  Co.  442'x64'x34'10";  3500  hp;  8000 
gross  tons.  Keel  laid  May  21.  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  67-43  68,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Panama  Transport  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37' ;  7000  hp ;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  4369,  oil  tanker  for  Continental 
Oil  Co.  442'x64'x34'10";  3500  hp ;  8000 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4371-4372,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Gulf  Oil  Co.  442'  x  64'  x  34'10". 

Hull  No.  4373,  tanker  for  Panama  Trans- 
port Co.  487'6"  x68'x37';  7000  hp;  9800 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4374-4375,  two  tankers  for 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  487'6"  x  68' x  37'; 
7000  hp ;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4376-4377,  two  tankers  for 
Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x  37'; 
7000  hp  ;  9800  gross  tons. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division 

Staten  Island  Yard 

Statcn  Island,  N.  Y. 

Netf  Construction: 

Hull   No.    8019,  one  C-l-B  design   cargo 
vessel  lor  r.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

Hulls  Nos.  8021-8022,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.    8023-8029;    8033-8035;    ten 
destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BURGER  BOAT  CO. 
Manitowoc,   Wisconsin 
New  Construction: 

One  yacht,  65'.\16'x8',  Buda  diesel  engine. 
One    ferryboat,    110'   x   32'   x   8',   330-hp 
Cira>   diesci  engine. 

Six  135    wooden  motor  mine  sweepers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 


IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  494,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesc'l.  Delivery  date,  August  15,  1941. 

Hull  No.  496,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesci.  Delivery  date,  August,  1941. 

Hull  No.  497,  tug.  90';  80S-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  September,  1941. 

Hull  No.  498,  156-foot  oil  tanker.  De- 
livery date,  November,  1941. 

Hull  No.  499,  156-foot  oil  tanker.  De- 
livery date,  January,  1942. 

Hull  No.  5  00,  wooden  drydock  section 
for  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Delivery  date,  Oc- 
tober, 1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  501-502,  two  deck  scows. 
117'  X  36'  x  10'.  Delivered  August  2S,  1941. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  503-504,  two  lOO'  steel  tugs. 
805-hp. 

*  Hulls   Nos.    505-506,   two   drydocks,   lor 
U.S.  Navy. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  507-509,  three  lOO'  steel  tugs, 
lor  U.  S.  Navy.  805  hp. 


CALUMET  SHIPYARD  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Netv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  12  3,  towboat  for  .Ashland  Oil  & 
Refining  Co.,  140'  x  32'  x  9',  1600-hp  diesel 
engine. 

One  river  towboat  for  A.  L.  Meschling 
Barge  Line,  70'  x  20',  210  hp  Superior  diesel. 

One  all-^relded  Corten  steel  crawler 
crane  barge,  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  66'  x  45'  x  7'. 

Four  all-welded  distribution  box  boats 
for  Quartermaster  Corps.,  U.  S.  Army,  65'  x 


IS',  diesel  proi)clled.  Total  cost  $212,000. 

Hull  No.  126,  all-welded  steel  towboat 
for  Ashland  Oil  Refming  Co.,  145'  x  32'  x  9', 
1600-hp  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  13  1-132,  twooil  barges,  stand- 
ard river  type,  for  .Ashland  Oil  &  Refming 
Co.  195'  X  3>'  X  10'. 

Hulls  Nos.  13  3-13  5,  one  three-barge  unit 

for  .Ashland  Oil  &  Refming  Co.  Each  unit, 
195'  X  35'  X  10' ;  center  section  square  on  both 
ends;  both  end  sections  square  on  one  end, 
raked  on  opposite  end. 

Hull  No.  13  6,  one  river  towboat  lor  .Ash- 
land Oil  &  Refining  Co.  245'  x  32'  x  90'. 
1600-hp  diesel. 


CHARLESTON  SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRYDOCK  COMPANY 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

New  Construction: 

Six  205    mine  sweeping  fleet  tugs.  Deliv- 
ery for  all  within  26  months. 


CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 
New  Construction: 

Seven    165     steel    submarine    chasers    for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP. 
OF  TEXAS 
Orange,  Texas 
Netf  Construction: 

Two  oil  barges  for  C.  F.  Pillot,  165'  x  36' 
X  10'3". 

Six  all-welded  steel  oil  barges  for  Inland 
Waterways  Corp.,  196'  x  35'  x  10'6". 

One  drilling  barge  for  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
118'  x44'  X  10'. 

One  boiler  barge  for  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
90'  X  30'  X  10'. 

One   transportation    barge    for    Shell   Oil 
Co.,  Inc.  80'  X  24'  x  5'. 

Three  transportation  barges  for  Shell  Oil 
Co.,  Inc.  40'  X  16'  x4'6". 


CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Six    cruisers,    Cleveland    class,    for   U.    S. 
Navv. 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  167,  PC45  2,  sub-chaser  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  174'  long  Delivery  date,  Sep- 
tember, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  171-174,  four  mine  sweepers 
for  U.  S.  Navy,  220'  long. 

Twelve  174'  escort  vessels  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Eight  174'  sub-chasers  for  L'.  S.  Navy. 
*  Four  145'  tugs  for  L'.  S.  Navy. 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


S44  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 
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SPECIFIED  FOR  ALL 
REQUIREMENTS 


26ifm.co!l,  lH"iir.. 
hawser  latJ  W^all 
Manila- 16.000  Ihs. 
Small  (oil  standard 
200  fm.  coil  }"  Wall 
Manila. 


TRANSIT 


SMALL    INVESTMENT 
LARGE  CAPACITY 


Rotary  Pumps 


Capacities  to  1000  G.P.M. 

For  Tankers,  Land  Stations,  Terminals,  Oil  Barges  and 
Auxiliary  Equipment. 

National  Transit  Pump  &  Machine  Company 

OIL  CITY,  PENNA. 


FULJEC 

FINIS 


/^N  THE  LARGEST  OCEAN  LINER,  the  smalleif  pleasure  eraff,  you  can  rely  6n 
Fullec  Marine  Finishes  for  every  maintenance  need.  Into  these  technical  finishes 
go  oil  the  scientiRc  knowledge  of  specialized  point  chemists,  and  the  latest,  highest- 
quality  synthetic  pigments,  gums  and  resins.  And  they're  backed  by  the  largest  point 
monufocturers  in  the  west— with  92  years  of  experience.  Give  us  your  problems  and 
we  will  gladly  help  you. 


FU  LLC  R^^  PAINTS 


CARGOCAIRE 


I  Jfieve4dh  S^^^^^^T^^i^^^< 


CARGOCAIRE  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

15  PARK   ROW.    NEW  YORK  CITY     •     SEAHLE,  WASH. 


DELTA   SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Neil'  Construction: 

Twenty-five  EC-2  Emergency  type  vessels 

for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  416'  x 
56'10'4"  .X  37'4";  25(X)-hp  triple  expansion 
engine. 


THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 

Engineering   Works   Division 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and   Wilmington,  Del. 

New  Construction: 

Hull   No.    1790,   sand   and   gravel   barge, 

for  Keystone  Sand  Division.  \SS'  x  21'  \  8'; 

255  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.    18J5-1840,  six   165'  type  PC 


submarine  chasers  for  U.  S.  Navy,  Washing- 
ton, U.  C.  2010  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1859-1861,  three  sand  and 
gravel  barges,  for  Ke>  stone  Sand  Division. 
1S5'  X  27'  X  S' ;  765  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1864-1867,  four  welded  steel 
oil  barges,  for  stock.  195'  x  .^5'  9'9";  2392 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1868-1869,  two  2  5-ton  float- 
ing cranes,  one  each  to  Phil,  and  Norfolk 
U.  S.  Navy  Yards,  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dcpt., 
Washington,  D.  C;  670  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1870-1875,  six  welded  steel 
deck  barges  for  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  R.  R.,  100'  x  30'  x  9'6";  1392  gross 
tons. 


Los  Angeles 

Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 

Corporation 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR...  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


Shipbuilding  and 
Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking  and 
Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 
MERCHANT  AND  NAVAL  VESSELS 


Qable  \A ddre s s  : 
"LASHIPCO" 


Hulls  Nos.  1876-1877,  two  floating  cais- 
son gates  for  U.  S.  Navy,  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  ;  2,v^0  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1891-1902,  twelve  welded 
hopper  barges  for  Pittsburgh  Coke  &  Iron 
Co..  17.=;'  .\  26'  X  11';  .S664  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.   1903,  floating  caisson  gate  for 

U.  S.  Navy,  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  1330  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1904-1906,  three  welded  sand 
and  gravel  barges  for  Cumberland  River 
Sand  Comi)any;  130'  x  24'6"  x  6'6" ;  579 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1907-1911,  five  165'  type  AM 
mine  sweepers  for  Bureau  Supplies  &  Ac- 
counts, U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C; 
1675  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1912-1916,  five  165'  type  PC 
submarine  chasers  for  Bureau  of  Supplies  & 
Accounts,  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  1675  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.   1927,  fabricated  steel  hull  for 

oil  barizc.  165'  x  35'  x  10' ;  502  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1928-1933,  six  welded  steel 
deck  barges  for  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  R.  R.,  New  York  City.  100'  x  30'  x 
9'6"  ;  1392  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1934-1945,  twelve  welded 
steel  oil  barges  for  stock;  195'  x  35'  x  9'9"; 
7176  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1946-1955,  ten  W-7  welded 
steel  coal  barges  for  stock;  175'  X  26'  x  11'; 
4720  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1956,  25-ton  floating  crane  for 

Charleston,  S.  C.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  335  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1957-1966,  ten  type  W-7 
welded  bulk  cargo  barges  for  stock.  175'  X 
26'  .\  11';  4720  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1967-1972,  six  welded  oil 
barges  for  stock.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9"  ;  3588  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1973-1976,  four  welded  sand 
and  gravel  barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Div. 
135'  X  27'  X  8';  1020  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1977-1986,  ten  type  W-7 
welded  bulk  cargo  barges  for  stock.  175'  x 
26'  X  11';  4720  gross  tons. 

Hulls    Nos.     1987-1992,    six    welded    oil 

barges  for  stock.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9"  ;  3588  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1993-2009,  seventeen  covered 
lighters  for  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  .Accounts, 
Navy  Dept.  8840  gross  tons. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  2010-2011,  two  welded  side- 
dump  scows  for  Bureau  S.  &  .A.,  Navy  Dept.. 
Washington,  I).  C.  115'  x  28'  x  7'6";  240 
gross  tons. 

*•  Hulls  Nos.  2012-2021,  ten  welded  steel 
car  floats,  for  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  250'  X  34'  x  9'l";  5940  uross  tons. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  2022-2030,  nine  welded  deck 
barges,  for  Erie  R.  R.  100'  x  30'  x  9'6"; 
20,S,S  uross  tons. 

*  Hull  No.  2031,  welded  steel  car  float  for 

Krie  R    R.  250'  x  34'  x  9'1"  ;  594  gross  tons. 
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ELECTRIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Groton,  Conn. 
Ni'H  Construction: 

Two  submarines,  SS206,  Grampus;  SS208, 
Grayback;  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Cost  $2,937,000 
each.  Keels  laid,  Grampus,  February  4,  1940; 
C.rayhark,  .\pril  3,  1040. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


One  submarine,  SS2  04,  Mackeral,  for  U.S. 
Navy.  Keel  laid  October  6,  1939.  Launched 
September  28,  1940. 

Three  submarines,  SS212,  Gato;  SS213, 
Greenling;  SS214,  Grouper;  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Cost  $2,957,000.  Keels  laid,  Gato,  October  5, 
1940;  Greenling,  November  12,  1940. 

Thirteen  submarines,  SS215,  Growler; 
SS216,  Grunion;  SS217,  Guardfish;  SS218, 
Albacore;  SS219,  Amberjack;  SS220,  Barb; 
SS221,  Blackfish;  SS222,  Bluefish;  SS223, 
Bonefish;  SS224,  Cod;  SS225,  Cere;  SS226, 
Corvina;  SS227,  Darter.  Cost  $2,795,000 
each. 

Twenty-five  submarines,  SS240-SS264. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  168-169,  CL51,  Atlanta;  and 
CL52,  Juneau;    t-wo   6000-ton   cruisers  for 

U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid  April  22  and  May  27, 
1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  80-1  86,  seven  C-2  cargo  ships 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid, 
No.  180,  April  17,  1941.  Launching  date,  No. 
179,  May  29,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-193,  four  tankers  for  Sin- 
clair Refining  Co.  15,000  dwt.  Keel  laid,  No. 
190,  November  12,  1940;  No.  191,  April  17, 
1941.  Launching  date,  No.  190,  June  7,  1941. 
Delivery  date.  No.  190,  June  27,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.   194-197,  four  destroyers  for 

U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid,  Nos.  194-195,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1940;  Nos.  196-197,  December  16, 
1940. 

Hulls   Nos.    198-203,   six   destroyers   for 

U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.   204-205,   two  destroyers  for 

U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  206-213,  eight  destroyers  for 

U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.   214-218,  five  destroyers  for 

U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  219-221,  three  cruisers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  222-227,  six  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hull  No.  2  2  8,  one  C-2  cargo  ship  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1941.  Launched  July  11,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.   229-2  3  0,  two  destroyers  for 

U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  231-232,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  3  3-240,  eight  cargo  ships  for 

the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

Hulls  Nos.  241-264,  twenty-four  C-2 
cargo  vessels  for  U.S.  Maritime  Commission. 


GREAT   LAKES  ENGINEERING  WORKS 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  2  87-2  89,  three  bulk  freighters 

for  Pittsburgh  S.  S.  Co.  640'  x  67'  x  35'; 
18,000  dwt;  4000-hp  steam  turbine  engines. 


Marine  Contract  Holders! 

We  can  meet  any  Delivery  Schedule 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  job  .  .  . 

ALL  TYPES  OF  ACCURATE 
MARINE  MACHINE  WORK 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Special  Machinery 

''£ei  Ute  cMciA4je4f,  Sia^l 

Harvey  Machine  Company 

6200  Avalon  Blvd.  »  LOS  ANGELES  ♦  Phone  ADams  6206 


GREENPORT  BASIN  & 
CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
New  Construction: 

Four  coastal  mine  s'weepers,  AMC46-49, 

for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivered. 

Four  coastal  mine  sweepers,  AMC61-64, 

for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Twelve   135     motor  mine   s^veepers  YMS 
20-31,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


HOUSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Houston,  Texas 

NeTV  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-3  7,  thirty-seven  EC-2  cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Esti- 
mated delivery  dates,  first,  January  15,  1942; 
last,  February  24,  1943. 


GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 

WORKS,  INC. 

Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Neiv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  176,  diesel  tug  for  General 
Motors  Corp.  100'  x  24'  .x  12'4" ;  680  hp.  De- 
livery date,  August  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  185-187,  three  oil  barges  for 
Butcher-Arthur  Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.  165' 
X  36'  X  10'9".  Delivery  dates.  No.  18  5,  Au- 
gust 1;  No.  186,  August  15;  No.  187,  Au- 
gust 30,  1941. 

Hull   No.    189,    diesel    tug   for    General 

Motors  Corp.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4";  1000  hp. 
Delivery  date,  September  5,  1941. 
*  Hulls  Nos.  190-194,  five  diesel-electric 
tugs,  for  General  Motors  Corp.,  Cleveland 
Diesel  Engine  Division.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4"; 
1000 shp. 


HENRY  C.  GREBE  &  CO.,  INC. 
Chicago,  Illinois 
New  Construction: 

One  70    t^^in-screw^  diesel  cruiser  yacht. 
Two  13  5'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chickasaiiv,  Ala. 

New  Construction: 

Four  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Four    vessels    for    Waterman    Steamship 
Corporation.  445' x  63' x  40'6"  ;  shelter  deck 
type;  geared  turbine  drive;  ISJ^  knots  serv- 
ice speed. 
"k  Six  220'  mine  sweepers,  for  U.  S.  Navy, 


THE  INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  Decatur,  Ala. 
Pascagoula 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  268,  297-299,  four  C-3-IN 
passenger-cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Lines.  Com- 
pletion dates.  May,  November,  December, 
1942  ;  and  February,  1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  265-267,  three  C-3-P  passen- 
ger-cargo vessels  for  American-South  Afri- 
can Line,  Inc.  Completion  dates,  November, 
December,  1941 ;  and  January,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  293-296,  four  C-3-S-A-2  car- 
go  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Completion  dates,  February,  March,  May 
and  June,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  325-336,  twelve  C3-S-A2  car- 
go vessels  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 492'  X  69'6"  X  42'6".  Keel  layings,  from 
April  30  to  December  31,  1943. 

Decatur 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  313-314,  two  sand  and  gravel 

barges,  for  stock.  110'  x  26'  x  6'6".  Delivery 
date,  September  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  318-319,  two  deck  barges  for 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  N.  Y. 
105'  X  32'  X  7'.  Delivery  date,  August  31, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.    343-344,   two   39,000-bbl  oil 
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barges  lor  Eddie  Erlbacher,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.  195'  X  35'  x  9'9  ".  Delivery  date,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  AN  1-4,  four  net  layers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Four  9,000-bbl  oil  barges  lor  Standard 
Oil  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  195'  x  iS'  x 
9'9".  Delivery  date,  December  1,  1941. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  345-J48,  four  1300-bbl.  oil 
barges,  lor  Illinois  Oil  Company,  Rock  Island, 
111.  230' x40' x9'6". 


GEORGE  LAWLEY  &  SON  CORP. 
Neponset,  Mass. 

New  Construction: 

Twelve  45'  tank  lighters  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Two  127'  fish  trawlers  for  Booth  Fish- 
eries Co.  Diesel  powered. 

Five  boats  for  repair  work  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Ten    165'    submarine    chasers    for    U.    S. 
Navy. 

Conversion: 

"k   90'    launch    Cutty   Sark    to    U.    S.    Army 

launch  Captain  Dean  C.  Howard. 


LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  185,  ocean  tug  for  U.  S.  Navy; 
135'  x30'  X  17'6". 


Hulls  Nos.   194-195,  two  tugs  for  stock. 
66'  X  17'  X  8';  300-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hull  No.  199,  tug.  85'  X  2i'  x  9'6". 

Hulls  Nos.  200-201,  two  barges,  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  173'  x  8'6"  x  39'. 

Hulls  No.  2  02,  tug,  for  Pan  .American. 
74'  X  20'  X  9' ;  400-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hull    No.    203,    8S'    coastwise    tug    for 

stock.  85'  X  24'  x  9'H";  600-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205;   207-210;  six  8500- 
bbl  oil  barges  for  Pan  .American. 

Hull  No.  206,  tug,  for  River  Terminals. 
74'  X  20'  X  9' ;  400-hp  .Atlas  diesel. 

Hull  No.   211,  tug.    105'  X   25'  x  9'6" ; 
1000-hp  General  Motors  diesel. 

Hull  No.  212,  tug,  for  stock.  105'  x  25'  x 
13'6";  1000-hp  General  Motors  diesel. 

Hull  No.  213,  tug,  for  stock.  85'  x  23'  x 
9'6";  600-hp  Superior  diesel. 

Hull  No.  214,  tug,  for  stock.  74'  x  20'  x 
9';  400-hp  .Atlas  diesel. 


THE  LUDERS 
MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 
New  Construction: 

Seven    65'    Naval    tugs,    YT160-YT169. 
Cooper-Bessemer  diesel  engines. 

Two    submarine    chasers,    PC505-PC506, 


for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Nine  small  subchasers  lor  U.  S.  Navy. 

Six  65  all-welded  steel,  single-screw  dis- 
tribution box  boats  for  Quartermaster  Cori)s, 
U.  S.  .Army.  Diesel  j)roi)elle(l. 

Three  165'  steel  subchasers  for  U.S.  Navy. 
Keel  laid,  first  vessel,  July,  1941. 

Four  wooden  subchasers  for  V.  S.  Navv. 


MANITOWOC  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Manito^'oc,  Wisconsin 

New  Construction: 

Ten    submarines,    SS265-274,    for    U.    S. 
Navy. 


MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  419,  one  steam  stern-wheel  to^v- 
boat  for  Union  Barge  Line  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa.  167' X  37'6"  X  8'2". 

Hulls  Nos.  455-456,  two  all-welded  steel 
bulk  oil  barges  for  stock.  195'  x  35'  x  10'. 

Hull  No.   457,   all-welded  steel  fuel  oil 

barge  for  Union  Barge  Line  Corp.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  135'  X  26'  x  9'. 

Four  net  tenders,  YN13-16,  for  the  U.  S. 
Defense  Commission.  Total  cost  .S2,040,000. 


About  this  boom 
in  BABBnrS... 

To  our  cu.stomers  as  well  as  to  us,  the  most 
gratifying  aspect  of  the  demand  for  Bearing 
Metals  is  the  instant  acceptance  of  the 
FEDERATED  name  ...  In  defense  work 
especially,  Quality  is  all  -  important  —  and 
Quality  is  the  outstanding  ingredient  you'll 
find  in  every  bar  of  XXXX,  Selby  Diesel, 
Challenge  Nickel,  Stremetest  or  your  own 
specification  Babbitt. 

■¥■ 
f-eduoUd  IfleiaU  Ditduon 

nmERicnn  smELTinc 
nno  REFininc  compnnv 

LOS  ANGELES     SAN  FRANCISCO     NEW  YORK 


EUGENE  V.  WINTER  CO. 


Representing 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  PUMP  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

Reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps  for  marine, 
industrial  and  refinery  service. 

CONDENSER   SERVICE  &  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  INC. 

Heat  Exchanger  Specialists. 

FEED   WATER   HEATER  &  EVAPORATOR 
COILS 

Carried  in  San  Francisco  Stock. 

THE   MAXIM   SILENCER  COMPANY 

All  types  of  silencers  and  spark  arresters  for  gasoline  and 
diesel  engines,  and  air  compressors. 

RED   HAND  COMPOSITIONS  CO.,  INC. 

Marine  Bottom  Paints. 

KOPPERS  CO.— AMERICAN  HAMMERED 
PISTON   RING   DIVISION 

Piston  rings  for  gasoline,  diesel  and  steam  engines,  air 
compressors.  Diameters  from  1  inch  to  120  inches — 
separately  cast. 

BLACKBURN,  SMITH   MFG.  CO. 

Feed  Water  Filters,  Grease  Extractors  and  Strainers. 

ElliiKXK  V.  WINTER   CO. 

1  5  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone:  DOtiglas  2714 
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IS    YOUR 
FIRE   PROTECTION 

•  Are  there  unguarded  spots  on  your  ship 
where  fire  could  get  a  foothold?  Better  check 
up  soon!  Install  Buffalo  "SUPER"  Fire  Extin- 
guishers and  be  100  per  cent  safe.  Buffalo 
"SUPER'S"  are  simple  to  operate — anyone  can 
quickly  smother  any  kind  of  blaze  -with  an 
easy  pumping  action.  Buffalo  "SUPER"  extin- 
guishers are  built  for  years  of  marine  service. 
Two  sizes:  1  quart  and  1  '/2  quart.  Approved 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection.  Full 
details  on  request.  Sold  by: 


Oregon    Marine  Supply  Co. 
Portland   and   Astoria,    Ore. 


Pacific   Marine  Supply  Co. 
Seattle.  Wash. 


Western  Fire  Equipment  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


BUFFALO    FIRE    APPLIANCE    CORP. 


Buffalo,  New  York 
44  Centrol  Avenue 


BUFFALO 

l^^      PIP 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 


FOR  MARINE  GEARS 


WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC  &  MFG.   CO. 
EAST    PITTSBURGH   •   PENNSYLVANIA 


OVER  3,000,001 

SHAFT  HORSEPOWER 

equipped  with 

WESTINGHOUSE 
MARINE  DRIVES 


J-07186 


W^stinghouse/^ 

Marine  Gears  ^ 


mmm^9  m  ArMm  #  • 

Can  ¥>u  Spare  a  Minufs  ? 


Today  America  has  a  big  job  to 
do  ...  a  job  that  thousands  of 
factories  throushout  the  nation 
are  workinp;  at  top  speed  to  mai^e 
sure  will  be  done  right  and  at  the 
right  time.  Extra  shifts  have  been 
added,  overtime  hours  have  been 
increased,  production  has  been 
stepped-up  to  an  all  time  high. 

The  only  thing  that  is  needed 
now  to  keep  American  industry 
in  a  smooth,  constant  stride  is 
patience.  Doing  with  what  we 
have  until  supply  and  material 
orders  can  be  filled  .  .  .  having 


the  same  patience  with  producers 
that  we  expect  from  our  own 
customers. 

Here  at  Viking  we've  run  up 
against  a  few  delays  in  shipments, 
we've  been  confronted  with  the 
scarcity  of  some  materials  .  .  . 
but  we've  found  that  by  careful 
planning,  patience  and  a  lot 
of  hard  work,  everything  has 
turned  out  fine.  We're  all  in  the 
same  boat  and  sparing  a  minute 
now  may  avoid  sparing  trouble 
tomorrow. 


Pacific  Coast  Distributors : 


VIKING   PUMP   COMPANY 

2040  S.  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


DE   LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO. 

61  Beale  St. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 


REG.U.S  PAT  OFFICE 
Established  1909 

KNOWN  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD 

Patentees  ^  Manufacturers 

Electric  Torsionmeters 

Salinity  Indicators 

Oil  &  Water  Separators 

Mechanical  &  Pneumatic 
Revolution  Counters 

Engine  Direction  Indicators 

Logometers 

Shaft  Clearance  Indicators 

Electric  Whistle  Systems 

Revolution  Telegraphs 


Write  for  descriptive  catalog 


McNAB  OF  BRIDGEPORT,  INC. 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Launching  date*,  March  20,  April  17,  June 
19,  July  2,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  474-485,  twelve  all-steam 
propelled  mine  planters,  tor  the  I'.  S.  Arni\'. 
Cost  about  SI -'.000,000.  Kcul  la\  int;  dates. 
No.  474,  May  14 ;  No.  475,  May  20;  No.  476, 
June  24;  No.  477.  Julv  11,  1941. 


MARINE  IRON  &  SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Duluth,  Minnesota 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.   70-72,  three   180'  cutters  of 
"Cactus"  type  for  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 


JOHN  H.  MATHIS  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Neti    Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders  for  U.  S. 
Nav> . 

One    bulk    carrier    tanker    265'    long   for 
Thos.  Bowes,  N.  .•\. 

Three  2  2  0'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


MIAMI  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 
New  Construction: 

T'wo  54  wooden  hull  motor  torpedo  boats 
for  U.  S.  Navy,  PTl-2.  Cost  S89,875.  Keels 
laid,  July  12,  .August  19,  1939.  Launching 
dates,  .\ugust  16,  September  30,  1939. 

Seven  high-speed,  off-shore  patrol   boats. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  3  78,  battleship  5  8,  Indiana,  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  November  20,  1939. 

Hull  No.  3  84,  one  single-screw  combina- 
tion passenger  and  cargo  vessel  for  L'.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6"; 
gross  tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Delivery  date, 
September,  1941. 

Hull  No.  385,  aircraft  carrier  No.  8, 
Hornet,  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Launched  Decem- 
ber 14,  1940. 

Hull  No.  3  86,  single-screw  combination 
passenger  and  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6"  ;  gross 
tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Delivery  date, 
November,  1941. 

Hull  No.  3  89,  one  single-screw  cargo  ves- 
sel for  International  Freighting  Corp.,  Inc. 
435'  X  63'  X  40'6"  ;  gross  tonnage  about  8000. 
Delivery  date,  August  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  390-391  (CL62-CL63),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  392-394  (CV9-CV11),  three 
aircraft  carriers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  395-398  (CV12-CV1  5  ) ,  four 
aircraft  carriers  for  V.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  399-400  (CL80-CL81),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Nav\  . 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Ncu    Construction: 

BB57,  South  Dakota,  battleship  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keel  laid  July  5,  1939. 

AR5,  Vulcan,  repair  sh:p  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keel  laid  December  26,  1939. 

CL5  5,  Cleveland;  and  CL5  6,  Columbia; 
two  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navv.  Order  placed 
March  23,  1940. 

CL57  and  CL5  8,  two  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Order  placed  June  12,  1940. 

AV7,  Currituck,  seaplane  tender  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

CL5  9-CL61,  three  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
CB1-CB6,  six  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
CL76,  four  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 
New  Construction: 

Thirty-seven  all-welded  steel  EC-2  cargo 
ships  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1075,  Marina;  1076,  two 
C-IA  cargo  ships.  Launching  date,  No. 
1076,  August,  1941.  Delivery  dates.  No. 
1075,  August,  1941;  No.  1076,  November, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1082,  Hains;  and  1083,  Hoff- 
man; two  seagoing  hopper  dredges  for  War 
Dept.,  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  21S'10K"  X  40'  X  15'6" ;  approx.  2000 
gross  tonnage;  diesel-electric  propulsion,  950 
shp.  Deliverv  dates,  Februarv  and  .•\ugust, 
1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  1084-1093,  ten  C-IA  type 
cargo  ships  for  V.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
41 2'3"  X  60'  X  37'6";  9000  dwt ;  4000-hp 
steam  turbine  propulsion. 


R.  T.  C.  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Camden,  N    J. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  136,  1700-ton  motor  tanker, 
T.  W.  Drennan.  260'  x  42'  x  18'  Launching 
date,  July  19,  1941. 

Hull  No.  137,  995-ton  motor  tanker. 
190'  X  36'  X  12'. 

Hulls  Nos.  138-139,  two  985-ton  motor 
tankers.  190'  X  36'  x  12'. 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  No.  186,  Rio  Hudson;  No.  187,  Rio 
Parana;  No.  188,  Rio  de  la  Plata;  No.  189, 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  four  C-3  cargo  and  passen- 
ger liners  for  U.  S.  Nav>-  I)ei)artment.  492'  x 
69'6"  X  42'6";  8500  gross  tons;  diesel  pro- 
pelled :  8500  shp  ;  16^  knots.  Delivery  dates. 
No.  186,  July  31;  No.  187,  September  2; 
No.  188,  September  30;  No.  189,  October 
,^0,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  199-206,  eight  C-2  cargo  ves- 


sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  474'  x 
63'  X  40'6"  ;  7400  gross  tons ;  diesel  propelled ; 
7500  shp;  16  knots.  Launching  dates.  No. 
199,  May  24;  No.  200,  June  21;  No.  201, 
July  26;  No.  202,  August  23;  No.  203,  Sep- 
tember 20;  No.  204,  October  18;  No.  205, 
December  6.  1941;  No.  206,  January  14, 
1942.  Delivery  dates.  No.  199,  September 
25;  No.  200,  October  15;  No.  201,  October 
30;  No.  202,  December  1;  No.  203,  Decem- 
ber 15;  No.  204,  December  31,  1941;  No. 
205,  February  10;  No.  206,  March  15,  1942. 

Hull    No.    210,    tanker,    for    Petroleum 

Shipping  Co.  520'  x  68'  x  37';  10,400  gross 
tons;  turbine;  4000  shp;  13  knots.  Launch- 
ing date.  June  9,  1941.  Delivery  datt,  Au- 
gust, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  213-216;  2  1  9-220,  six  tankers 
for  Panama  Transport  Co.  S47'3"  x  70'  x  40'; 
11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  IS  knots  speed. 
Launching  and  delivery  dates,  1942-1943. 

Hulls    Nos.    217-218,    two    tankers    for 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  547'3"  x  70  x  40'; 
11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed. 
Launching  dates.  No.  217,  August  2;  No. 
218,  September,  1941.  Delivery  dates.  No. 
217,  October;  No.  218,  November,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  221-222,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
Stone  Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates.  No.  221,  June  12;  No. 
222,  September  11,  1941.  Launching  dates. 
No.  221,  October  4.  1941;  No.  222.  January 
10,  1942.  Deliverv  dates.  No.  221,  December, 
1941 ;  No.  222,  March,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  223-225,  three  tankers  for 
The  Texas  Co.  513'10"  x  68'  x  36';  9300  gross 
tons ;  turbine ;  9000  shp ;  16  knots.  Launching 
and  delivery  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  226,  tanker  for  Kaymar  Tank- 
ship  Corp.  520'  x68'  x37';  10,600  gross  tons; 
turbine;  12,000  shp;  16J/$  knots.  Keel  laying 
date,  December,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  227-228,  two  tankers  for  Sea- 
mar  Tankship  Corp.  520' x  68' x  37';  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  229,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  543'10"  X  70'  X  40' ;  11 ,600  gross  tons ; 
turbo-electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Launch- 
ing date,  August  2,  1941.  Delivery  date, 
August  16,  1941. 

Hull  No.  230,  tanker  for  .Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  474'  X  65'  X  37';  8000  gross  tons;  tur- 
bo-electric; 5000  shp;  14;/'  knots.  Launching 
date,    September    19,    1941.    Deliverv    date, 

1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  31-232,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  233  and  240,  two  tankers  for 

Gulf  Oil  Corp.  485' X  68' X  36';  turbine  pro- 
pelled; 14'/^  knots.  Delivery  dates,  .\ugust, 
1942,  and  December,  1942. 

Hull  No.  234,  tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co. 
547'3"  X  70' X  40' ;  11,400  gross  tons;  diesel 
propelled;  7500  shp;  15  knots.  Delivery  date, 
1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  235  and  237,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 
11,400  gro.ss  tons;  turbine;  7500  shp;  15 
knots.  Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  3  6,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  543'10"  X  70'  x40';  11.600  gross  tons; 
turbo-electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Delivery 
date,  1942. 
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Jefferys 


DURHff1fclT«|/ 


tot  y€t£kTs   at 

In  1840,  Alfred  Jeffery  developed 
the  original  marine  glue.  For  all- 
weather  flexibility  and  rugged  sea- 
w^orthiness,  Jeflfery's  Marine  Glue 
is  still  unsurpassed. 

Write  for  free  3  0-page  catalog 


L.W  Ferdinand  «  co.,  mc. 

599  Atbany  Street-     -  £jt.  J 873  -       Boston.  Mass. 


AS  REAL 
AS  YOUR  FANCY! 

Music,  flowers,  and 
tropic  stars !  Unforget- 
table voyage  over  a 
friendly  ocean !  Island 
delights  that  live  in 
memory ! 

• 

SHIPPERS  : 

Swift,  efficient  freight  ser- 
vice, modern  refrigeration 
facilities  via  the  Lnrline 
and  Matsonia  to  Hawaii ; 
the  Mariposa  and  Monterey 
to  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia by  way  of  Samoa  and 
Fiji.  Regular,  frequent 
freighter  sailings  from  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports. 

Further  information  and  litera- 
ture from  Matson  Line  Offices. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES. 
SAN    DIEGO,    SEATTLE,    PORTLAND 


American  President  Lines 

Regular,  frequent  and  dependable 
sailing  schedules  for  Round  the  World  and 
for  Transpacific  services.  Express-freight, 
passenger  and  refrigerator  vessels. 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

CHICAGO  Offices  and  agents  throughout  the  world  LOS  ANGELES 


/jeep  Ported 


(Continiird  from  pai^e  77 ) 


The  fi>ll()\viii<i  paragraph  is  quoted 
from  a  rejiort  of  tests  conducted  by  a 
tank  ship  operator: 

'"In  the  case  of  a  tanker  application 
by  an  East  Coast  operator,  steel  plates 
coated  with  Resistal  M-600  have  been 
in  the  tanks  of  a  ship  since  July.  1940. 
During  that  time,  the  ship  carried  2b 
cargoes  of  gasoline  and  four  of  casing- 
head  gasoline.  On  all  of  the  voyages, 
the  ship  returned  to  home  port  in  bal- 
last and  the  tanks  were  steamed  three 
times  for  gas-freeing  during  this  pe- 
riod. The  material  stood  up  remark- 
ably well.  The  film  of  Resistal  M-600 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  reduced 
in  thickne.'^s  and  it  did  not  dry  out. 
but  remained  slightly  rubbery  or  gum- 
my when  indented  with  the  finger  nail, 
while  in  no  way  soft.  A  plate,  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  which 
came  in  contact  with  brine,  showed 
very  considerable  corrosion  on  the 
unprotected  section." 


machines. 

The  reason  that  more  preheat  is  re- 
quired for  bevel-cutting  than  for  ver- 
tical cutting  operations  is  that  the 
blowpipe  is  at  an  angle  to  the  plate 
surface.  Because  of  this,  the  heat  tends 
to  "bounce  off""  and  does  not  penetrate 
to  the  same  e.xtent  as  when  the  pre- 
heat flames  strike  the  plate  at  right 
angles.  Obviously,  the  flatter  the  angle 
of  cut,  the  greater  amount  of  preheat 
required. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  ob- 
tain more  heat.  For  normal  beveling 


up  to  angles  of  45*^.  sufficient  preheat 
can  be  obtained  with  standard  noz- 
zles by  slightly  "forcing"  the  preheat 
flames  as  the  angle  of  bevel  increases. 
P'or  very  shallow  angles  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  provide  supplemen- 
tary preheat,  either  with  a  .second 
blowpipe,  or  else  by  first  going  over 
the  line  of  cut  with  the  cutting  blow- 
l)ipe,  A  size  larger  nozzle  or  .slightly 
slower  cutting  speeds  also  are  of  helj) 
sometimes.  Because  of  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  oxy-acetylene  flame, 
acetylene  offers  special  advantages  for 
beveling  where  preheat  requirements 
are  greater  than  for  normal  severing. 

When  selecting  the  correct  size  noz- 
zle to  use,  the  depth  of  the  actual  cut 
.should  be  considered  rather  than  the 
thickness  of  the  i")late. 


Use  More  Preheat 
For  Bevel-Cutting 

The  accompanying  photogra[)h  in- 
dicates better  than  words  can  describe 
what  happens  when  insufficient  pre- 
heat is  used  for  bevel-cutting  steel 
plate  with   oxy-acetylene   cutting 


Fair  bevel  cut,  but  slight  beading 
along  top  edge  Indicates  a  little 
too  much  preheat  was  used 


This  section  is  about  as 
good  as  can  be  ex- 
p-ected  in  average 
operations 


This  section  is  poor  be- 
cause of  the  gouging 
effect  produced  by  lack 
of  sufficient  preheat 


This  section  is  slightly 
cupped  just  below  the 
top  edge  due  to  excess 
oxygen  pressure 


L 


This  section  is  particularly  bad  The  goug 
ing  effect  is  caused  by  the  cutting  process 
stooping  momentarily,  then  recovering  and 
gouging  the  metal  surface 


An  interesting  g'iil>h  illustrating  common  ftiiilts  in  flame-ciit  bevels 


A  New  Time-Saver 
For  Arc  Welding 

Engineers,  supervi.sors.  purchasing 
agents,  operators  and  all  others  who 
use  or  supervise  the  use  of  arc  welding 
electrodes  will  want  a  copy  of  the  new 
General  Electric  Arc  Weldrule  be- 
cause of  the  time  it  saves  in  estimating 
electrode  requirements.  Operating  in 
a  manner  similar  to  a  slide  rule,  the 
.•\rc  Weldrule  reads  directly  the  length 
of  arc  welded  joints  obtainal)le  j^er 
100  lbs.  of  electrode:  also  the  pounds 
of  weld  metal  deposited  per  100  lbs.  of 
electrode.  The  information  covers  11 
different  commonly  used  sizes  and 
types  of  joints:  al.so  22  different  sizes 
and  types  of  jiojiular  electrodes  in  both 
the  14-  and  IS-inch  lengths. 

.Although  general  data  of  a  similar 

(P<i\;r  110,  pln-t<ir) 
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TODD 

COMBUSTION 
EQUIPMENT 


Installations  individually  engineered 
to  a  high  point  of  efficiency  and  de- 
pendability in  the  firing  of  marine 
boilers  by  liquid  fuel  .  .  .  industrial 
and  commercial  boilers  by  liquid  or 
gaseous  fuel.  Consultation  invited. 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EOmPMENT,  INC. 

(Division  of  Tochi  Shipyards  Corporation  ) 
601  West  26th  Street,  New  York  City 


Mobile     New  Orleans     Galveston      Seattle      London     Buenos  Aires 


Specify  FRANCE  Metal  Packing  for 
Marine  Engine  Piston  and  Valve  Rods 

Nearly  half  a  century  of  experience  guarantees  maximum 
performance  at  minimum  expense  for  high,  intermediate  and 
low  pressure  service. 

To  obtain  renewals  or  replacements,  furnish  the  number  stamped 
on  case  and  diameter  of  rod.  Write  for  new  Catalog  M-6. 
Sole  Authorized  Representatives : 


San  Francisco  —  Hercules  Equip- 
ment &  Rubber  Co.,  550-3rd 
Street— EXbrook  2575. 

Seattle — Guy  M.  Thompson,  1241 
South  Alaskan  Way  —  Phone 
MAin  1870. 

Norfolk — C.  E.  Thurston  &  Sons, 
56  Commercial  Place  —  Phone 
Norfolk  2-6040. 


Los  Angeles  —  A.   C.   Elder,  2714 

South   Hill   St.— PRospect  9529. 
New   York   City — France    Packing 

Co.,  Room  107-E,  30  Church  St. 

— COrtlandt  7-6827. 
New    Orleans— R.    M.    Shad,    430 

Florida  Ave.— Phone  Galvez  1503. 


THE     FRANCE     PACKING     COMPANY 
Tacony,  Phila.,  Penna. 


Original  FRANCE 

METAL  PArKliXG 


Plain  or  Air  Jacketed. 
Sizes  1"  to  16". 
Diesel 
Tug  Boat 
"Betsy  Ross" 


V, 


IBRATION,  long-sustained  in  tow  service,  would  put  a  terrific 
strain  on  the  "Betsy  Ross"  exhaust  manifold  were  it  not  for  the  use 
of  PENFLEX.  This  is  the  flexible  pipe  with  ■>«"  of  "come  and  go"  for 
every  foot  of  length.  Four-wall  interlocking  joint  construction,  bends 
to  fit  on  the  job  without  use  of  heat  or  special  tools.  Send  for  Bui.  70. 

Western  Representation  by 
U.  S.  Flexible  Metallic  Tubing  Co. 

Los  Angeles       •       San  Francisco       •       Portland  Seattle 

Pennsylvania  Flexible  Metallic  Tubing  Co. 

72  28  Powers  Lane  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MADE    IN    U.  S.  A. 


im:xotex 

RUBBER  LATEX  DECKING 

THE  MODERN  DECK  AND  BULKHEAD 
SURFACING  MATERIAL 


'    \ 


V' 


I 

RESILIENT 

1^ 

NON  SLIP 

DECORATIVE 

1 

LIGHT  WEIGHT          ! 

LnTi 

PERFECT  ADHESION 

|<^^ 

NON-CORROSIVE 

^^ 

INHIBITSCORROSION 

^^ 

• 

Hr 

Pacific  Coast  Licensed  Applicators 

Wb 

MALOTT  &  PETERSON 

If  • 

2  0th  &  Harrison  Sts. 

^B 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

H 

RAECOLITH  FLOORING  CO. 

^ — -" " 

5  62  2  Corson  Avenue 

::: -- 

Seattle,  Washington 

CROSSFIELD  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

191  CENTRE  ST. 

TEL.   TRIANGLE   5-S26« 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
2153  SACRAMENTO  ST. 
TEL.    VANDIKE     2669 


nature  have  been  published  in  bulletin 
form,  the  new  Arc  W'eldrule  enal)les 
more  accurate  estimates  to  be  made 
because  it  applies  to  specific  types  and 
sizes  of  electrodes.  Being  of  vest 
pocket  size,  it  is  also  handier,  easier. 
and  more  convenient  to  u.^e  in  getting' 
the  answer  (juickly. 

.An  aiiditional  feature  of  the  .Arc 
W'eldrule  is  a  selector  chart  which 
shows  the  various  fdler  metal  classi- 
fications as  specified  by  the  American 
Welding  Society  and  the  types  of  elec- 
trodes which  meet  these  specifications. 
This  new  Arc  W'eldrule  ma\'  be  ob- 
tained from  your  local  G-K  .\rc  weld- 
ing distributor. 


Safe-Line  Clamp 
In  Bomb  Loading 

Handlin.si  (if  the  most  dangerous 
piece  of  mechanism  in  the  Air  Service 
today  is  accomplished  safely  by  the 
Safe-Line  wire  rope  clamp. 

The  illustration  shows  this  new  ap- 
plication in  the  form  of  lifting  a  high 
explosive  bomb  into  a  bomber  plane 
by  a  new  type  of  bomb-hoist  truck 
manufactured  by  one  of  the  largest 
Detroit  automobile  companies. 

The  manufacturers  claim  that  the 
clamp  was  insisted  upon  by  the  direct- 
ing officials  becau.se  of  its  phenominal 
uniform  dependability.  They  also 
claim  this  same  dependability  should 
be  of  intense  interest  to  industrialists 
and  worthy  of  complete  investigation. 

The  Safe-Line  wire  rope  clamp  is 
manufactured  by  the  National  Pro- 
duction Company  of  Detroit. 

Constructive  Propaganda 

Republic  Steel  Corporations  cur- 
rent series  of  four-color  ads  in  Satur- 


The   first    Scotch    marine    boiler    loaded    for    shipment    from    Western    Pipe    £>    Steel 

Company's  Los  Angeles  plant  to  the  Todd-California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Richmond, 

California,  for  British  ships 


day  Evening  Post  is  winning  much 
favorable  comment  from  both  civilian 
and  military  sources,  it  is  reported  by 
Chester  W.  Ruth,  Republic's  director 
of  advertising. 

The  .series,  prepared  by  Meldrum 
and  Fewsmith,  Cleveland,  highlights 
the  necessity  for  speed  in  the  National 
Defense  effort,  asserts  that  steel  is 
America's  first  line  of  National  De- 
fense, and  emphasizes  that  the  men 
who  make  steel  are  setting  new  records 
in  its  production. 

Republic  Steel,  the  ads  point  out,  is 
producing  many  kinds  of  steel  for  a 
wide  range  of  defense  requirements. 

Copy  in  the  series  is  dramatic.  It 
differs  sharply  from  other  current  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  the  National  De- 
fense theme  in  advertising.  It  sub- 
ordinates Republics  own  story  to  a 
nationwide  appeal  for  an  all-nut  de- 
fense effort. 

The  ads  point  out  one  fact  which 
has  been  rather  generally  overlooked 
in  the  rush  to  help  instill  in  the  Amer- 
ican mind  the  great  importance  of 
National  Defense:  that  defense  imple- 
ments consist  of  far  more  than  just 
guns,  airplanes,  tanks,  armored  cars, 
battleships  and  the  many  other  prod- 
ucts designed  for  actual  combat  equip- 
ment. 

The  ads  note  that  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, building  construction,  food, 
oil  and  other  leading  industries  like- 
wise are  of  vital  importance  to  the  pro- 
gram, and  that  these  must  not  be 
slighted  or  forgotten  in  the  appraisal 
of  our  program  to  strengthen  our  de- 
fensive position. 


The  .series  features  illustrations  by 
Peter  Helck.  .\nton  Otto  Fischer,  and 
other  well-known  artists.  The  illustra- 
tions are  built  around  the  various  im- 
plements— both  of  war  and  of  peace — 
in  which  steel  is  the  predoniinant  ma- 
terial. 

Lucite 

On  Board  Ship 

Bases  for  lamps,  arms  of  chairs  and 
a  clock  face  are  among  the  utilitarian 
and  decorative  fi.xtures  of  Lucite 
methyl  methacrylate  plastic  on  the 
new  S.  S.  Robin  Sherwood,  w'hich 
sailed  in  July  from  Brooklyn.  New 
"\'ork,  on  its  maiden  voyage  to  South 
Africa  and  East  Africa. 

'Tts  crystal  clarity,  lightness,  beauty, 
durability  and  virtual  indestructabil- 
ity  make  Lucite  particularl\-  attractive 
for  marine  architecture,"  says  George 
G.  Sharp,  designer  of  the  combination 
passenger  -  freight  vessel.  The  Robin 
Sherwood  is  the  fourth  of  six  sister 
ships  to  ply  Atlantic  waters. 

The  edge-lighted  face  of  a  buffet 
clock  is  the  most  striking  application 
of  Lucite.  Numerals  are  inscribed  on 
the  Lucite  face,  and  light  is  "pijied"  to 
them  from  a  source  behind  the  clock 
case.  The  face  gives  off  no  glare  or 
heat,  for  Lucite  has  the  striking  prop- 
erty of  "piping  cold  light  around 
curves." 

Arms  of  Lucite  add  new  beauty 
to  the  dining  saloon  chairs,  and  ver- 
anda and  stateroom  lamps  have  mod- 
ern, original  bases  of  Lucite.  This  crys- 
tal-clear plastic  also  is  used  else- 
where for  decorative  purposes. 
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NEW  CRANE  BULLETINS 
HELP  YOU  AVOID 
PIPING  TROUBLE 


These  new  illustrated  shop  bulletins 
for  your  pipe  fitters  and  maintenance 
crews  help  them  install  piping  properly 
and  keep  it  working  right.  Also,  help  you  train  new  men 
to  do  a  better  job.  Ask  your  Crane  Representative  for  this 
timely  service — or,  write  direct.  It's  free! 


CRAN  E 


VALVES    •   FITTINGS    •   PIPE 
PLUMBING-MEA TING  'PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE     SERVICE     THROUGH      BRANCHES     AND     WHOLESALERS     IN     ALL     MARKETS 


CORDES    BROS. 

200  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


John  Finn  Metal  Works 


W7'' 


JOHN  FINN  METAL  WORKS  ?; 
DIESEL  BABBITT     | 


SPECIAL  ARMATURE  METAL 

NICKEL   DIESEL  METAL  FOR  BEARINGS 

ZINC  PLATES  FOR  BOILERS 

GALVANIZING 

SAN  FRANCISCO— 384  Second  Street— Phone  SUtter  4188 

LOS  ANGELES  BRANCH— 554  South  San  Pedro  Street,  Los  Angeles 
Telephone  Michigan  0984 


Propeller  Design 

•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 

Send  us  your 
problems  .  .  .  we 
specialize  in  pro- 
peller design. 

WILLIAM     LAMB  I  E,  Naval  Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  Caiifornio 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


There  is  an  Ishertvood  System  for  every  type 
of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers 

Over  500,000  deadweight  tons — Freighters  and 
Tankers — on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 
4  Lloyds  Ave.,  London  E.C.3         17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots 

"Adventuress"  •  "California"  •  "Gracie  S" 
RADIO  —  K  F  S 

SIGNALS  FOR  PILOTS 

In  Fog — Blow  four  whistles  and  lay  to. 

When  Clear — Burn  blue  light  or  give  four  flashes  on  Morse 

lamp. 
Daylight — Set  Jack  at  foremast. 

SIGNALS  DISPLAYED  BY  PILOT  BOATS 

When  on  Station   Under  Sail — A  white  light  is  carried  at 

masthead. 
When  Under  Power — A  red  light  under  white;   a  flare  or 

torch  is  also  burned  frequently. 

TELEPHONES — Pilot  Office  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.— DOuglas 
5436.  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  4 :00  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  on 
Sundays  and  Holidays — EXbrook  4511. 


Morrison  &  Bevilookway 

Established  in  1890 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug  •  Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work  •  Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  -  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufacture^ 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Burlingame  129 


HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  Derrick  Barges    •       •       •       .    Capacity  up  to  100  tons 
Submarine  Diving 

SHIP     CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 
Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 
Columbia  Steel  Co.'s  Products  (Subsidiary  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation) 
American  Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

S.^N  FRANCISCO 
56-62  Steuart  Street     -     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


*7«4e  GaicdoKf^  Ojj  *7o<iaif>  lieco-me,  the  *JeoluUocd  iJtanJlMoohi  a^  *7a*HO^iAj(Hu. 


New  Encyclopedia  of  Machine 
Shop  Practice,  a  576-page  volume; 
published  early  in  August  by  \Vm.  H. 
Wise  &  Co..  New  York;  about  1.000 
illustrations  and  many  tables;  price 
$1.98  net. 

This  book  is  designed  for  popular 
use  in  schools,  vocational  courses,  fac- 
tory reference  libraries,  and  especially 
for  home  study. 

Though  encyclopedic  in  content  and 
copiously  indexed  for  ready  reference 
— with  2800  items  listed — the  text  is 
written  in  clear  and  concise  descriptive 


form.  Its  language  is  plain,  under- 
standable by  the  layman,  avoids  deep 
technicalities  and  difficult  mathemat- 
ics. Besides  being  a  good  reference 
book,  it  is  suitable  for  consecutive 
reading,  and  so  read  gives  a  good,  rapid 
grasp  of  the  whole  field. 

International  Communicatioti 
Rates.  Due  to  the  war  there  have  been 
certain  important  changes  in  the  rout- 
ings and  rates  for  international  com- 
munications. The  Mackay  Radio  and 
Telegraph  Company  has  compiled  and 
released  current  rale  information  in  a 


folder,  designed  to  be  helpful  at  this 
time  particularly  to  persons  responsi- 
ble for  business  communications.  The 
rates  are  included  for  points  in  Europe, 
Latin  America,  the  Orient,  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  ships  at 
sea,  and  also  the  lower  per  word  radio- 
telegraph rates  prevailing  between 
Xew  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Camden,  Baltimore, 
Detroit,  Xew  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  San  Diego. 
Long  Beach,  California;  Portland, 
Oregon ;  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 


•  LOW  TEMPERATURE... 

It  pays  to  have  the  protection  of  Mundct  "Jointitc"  Corkboard  and 
Moulded  Cork  Pipe  Covering  in  storage  terminals  and  refrigerated 
spaces  aboard  ship.  This  low  temperature  insulation  gives  dependable 
protection  against  heat  infiltration.  Economical,  long-lasting,  it  is 
easily  adaptable  to  individual  requirements.  Our  engineering  staff  will 
be  glad  to  help  with  specifications. 

•  HIGH  TEMPERATURE... 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  K  &  M  asbestos  and  magnesia  insulating  prod- 
ucts for  marine  requirements.  K  &  M  insulation,  made  by  Kcasbey 
&  Mattison,  assures  highest  efficiency  and  maximum  power  savings  in 
high  temperature  operation.  For  full  information  on  either  low  or  high 
temperature  insulation,  write  to  the  nearest  Mundct  office. 

MUNDET     CORK 

CORPORATION 

SAN    FRANCISCO 440  Brannan  Street 

LOS  ANGELES 1  850  N.  Main  Street 

Distributors  of  Miindet  Cork  Insulation  Products 

SEATTLE Pioneer  Sand  &  Gravel  Co. 

PORTLAND Pacific  Asbestos  &  Supply  Co. 


FITLER  LUBRICORE 

THE  SELF-LUBRICATING  PURE  MANILA  ROPE 


CONTROLLED  SELF-LUBRICATING  GREEN  YARN  CENTER 


IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  BLUE  AND  YELLOW 
COLORED  YARN  TRADEMARK 


l^^i^^ 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


It  is  common  sense  that  where  there  are  many  fibres  chaffing 
against  each  other  friction  'will  be  generated  unless  a  proper 
lubricant  is  applied  at  the  right  spot. 

The  right  spot  in  a  rope  is  the  center  yarns — it  is  at  this  point 
where  Fitter  Patented  feature  of  lubrication  permits  the  center 
yarns  to  glide  easily  upon  each  other.  This  exclusive  feature 
with  Fitler  Lubricore  Rope  means  much  in  reducing  -water 
absorption,  thus  allowing  center  yarns  to  dry  out  more  quickly. 

BE  THRIFTY — Insist  on  the  Fitler  Brand.  Easilv  identified  by 
the  Blue  &  Yellow  Trademark. 


WEST  COAST  AGENTS: 


Fletcher-Weil  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Coleman  Cr  Co. 

Portland,  Oregon 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMERCATOR  CORPORATION   (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 


PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 
AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC     & 
ENGINEERING     CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS...  ARMATURE  WINDING.  .SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield  8102 


SAN     FRANCISCO 


115-117  Steuart  St. 


O 


co^^^ 


Hotel  Clark 


^"doWNTOWN 

LOS   ANGELES 

— directly  opposite  the 
SUBWAY  TERMINAL 
Fifth  and  Hill 

jOvERY  facility  and  appointment  of  the  Clark  has  been 
C^  planned  to  afford  its  guests  a  maximum  of  comfort 
and  convenience.  Large  enough  to  house  a  thousand  people, 
yet  small  enough  to  permit  personal  service  and  friendliness 
to  be  truly  emphasized. 

•  5  minutes  from  the  Union  R.  R.  Terminal. 

•  15    minutes    from    "HOLLYWOOD"  —  land    of   the 
movies  and  radio. 

555  rooms  with  baths  ]rom  $2.50 

Personal  management  of  R  G.  B.  Morriss 


H 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 


ELLIOTT    COM  PA  NY 

LAGONDA     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 
LIBERTY     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service  Maintained 
813  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  5213 

Los  Angeles,  1732  E.  7th  St.  Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  BIdg. 


Contributing  to  your  overhead  economies! 

PLYMOUTH 

KOa    E  •  •  •  offers  longer  life 

xJ!a5K  *"«*  5'«**«'  depend- 

^^'^'^*^^'^         ability  in  hard  service 
^        because  of  its  unsur- 
passable  QUALITY 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

NORTH  "" 


Dependable  Power.  Tiirhine-  gen- 
erators, 200  kw  and  above,  for  marine 
service  are  described  in  a  new  4-pa<ic 
folder,  F-85  7 1 ,  announced  by  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturintj: 
Company. 

The  general  discussion  includes  such 
features  as  space  conservation,  acces- 
sibility of  parts,  and  directed  air  flow. 
A  cutaway  photograph  shows  posi- 
tions of  the  principal  parts. 

The  strap  type,  oil-relay  governor, 
an  exclusive  feature  of  this  turbine,  is 
described  and  illustrated. 

Application  data  give  kw  rating, 
physical  dimensions,  weight  and  other 
essential  facts. 


The  Fast,  Modern  Way  to  Drill, 
Circular  No.  JE-112,  a  new  bulletin 
showing  the  latest  U14  type  I4"  ca- 
pacity, small,  light,  one-hand  electric 
drills,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  In- 
dependent Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  Containing  six  pages  of 
information  and  specifications  on  Thor 
%"  portable  electric  drills  for  every 
industrial  application,  this  circular 
presents  the  complete  range  of  models, 
motor  sizes,  speeds  and  switch  styles. 


Flow  Meters  by  Cochrane,  a  52- 
page  handbook  of  instrument  applica- 
tion to  steam,  water,  air,  gas  and  vis- 
cous, volatile  and  corrosive  fluid  mea- 
surement, published  by  the  Cochrane 
Corporation  as  Publ.  No.  3010.  Con- 
siderable space  is  devoted  to  the  im- 
portance of  flow  records  in  the  efficient 
operation  of  boiler  and  turbine  rooms 
and  various  process  departments. 

Thorough  description  of  important 
operating  details  is  given  on  ten  dif- 
ferent types  of  instruments,  including 


WANTED:   Combination   Naval   Architect   and   Marine  Engineer   for 
research  exclusively. 

Prefer  man  now  employed.  Must  l)e  thoroughly  educated,  experienced  in 
design  and  progressive  in  ideas,  (iive  references,  experience  and  salary  in 
first  letter.  Large  established  shi|)i)uilding  comjiany. 

Address  Box  818,  P.acific  M.arinI';  Rkvii.w,  500  .Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


the  new  Linameter  for  difticult-to- 
measure  fluids,  the  ring-balance  meter 
for  low-pressure  gases,  electrical  and 
mechanical  weir  meters,  and  liquid 
level  instruments.  The  construction 
features  of  the  friction-free  electric 
flow  meter  and  the  high-torque  me- 
chanical flow  meter  are  explained  in 
great  detail  with  full-size  illustrations 
of  these  instruments  showing  the  high 
readability  of  the  12-inch  chart  record, 
indicating  scale,  and  totalizing  inte- 
grator. 

Special  sections  are  devoted  to  con- 
trol applications,  dual  range  recorders, 
detached  instruments,  and  summation 
meters.  A  list  of  available  charts,  with 
tabulated  descriptions  of  each,  is  in- 
cluded as  a  guide  to  Cochrane  meter 
users. 

Constant  Potential  DC  Welding 
System,  Catalog  Section  26-200,  a 
new  eight-page  booklet  announced  by 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  ^lanufac- 
turing  Company. 

Motor-generators  with  ratings  from 
750  to  1500  amperes  to  meet  welding 
system  requirements  are  discussed  with 
a  note  on  parallel  operation.  INIechani- 
cal  parts,  controls  and  motor  starting 
equipment  are  described.  A  typical 
wiring  diagram  shows  electrical  ar- 
rangement of  principal  parts  in  the 
system. 

Distinctive  features  and  prices  are 
listed  for  the  stationary  and  semi- 
portable  units  and  accessories. 


Progress  in 
American  Shipyards 

(Continued  from  pai^r  106) 

Hulls    Nos.    238-239,    two    tankers    for 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  521' x  70' .x  40'; 
turbine  proi)clled  ;  15^  k.iots.  Delivery  dates, 
November  and  December,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  241-3  12,  seventy-two  tankers. 


SOUTH  PORTLAND  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 

Portland,  Maine 
Neti'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  201-216,  sixteen  EC-2  type 
cargo  vessels,  lor  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 


TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  37-40,  four  C-2  type  cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  459'  x 
63'x3r6";  9291  dwt  tons. 


TODD-BATH  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Bath,  Maine 
New  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchas- 
ing Commission.  Cost  550,000,000. 


F.  B.  WALKER  &  SONS 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi 
New  Construction: 

One  all-welded  steel  tug  for  Florida  in- 
terests. 68'  X  17'  X  8'6";  300-hp  .\tlas  dicsel. 

One  all-welded  steel  tug  for  Colle  Tow- 
ing Co.  75'  X  19'  X  9';  400-hp  .\tlas  diesel. 

One  all-welded  steel  barge,  132'x32'x8'6". 

Two  all-welded  steel  oil  barges,  180'x36' 
x9'. 

Two  steel  tugs,  75'  .\  19'  x  8'6". 


WHEELER  SHIPYARDS,  INC. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
New  Construction: 

Ten  bomb  target  boats  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Forty  83'  cutters  for  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 
Cost  ,S42.500  each. 

T^velve  large  wooden   mine  sweepers  for 
U.S.  Navv. 


SAVE  and  PLAY  SAFE 

There  are  Exides  for  every  type  and  size  of  vessel  ...  all  built  for 
absolutely  dependable  service  under  every  condition  afloat.  Combined 
with  the  long,  low-cost  service  they  give,  and  their  reasonable 
prices,  this  makes  Exide  a  money-saving  investment. .  .aboard  the 
smallest  vessel  or  the  largest. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

The  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Storage  Batteries  for  Every  Purpose 
Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
1043  S.  Grand  Ave. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
1919-20  Smith  Tower  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
6150  Third  Street 
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MINING  INDUSTRY 


Well  to  the  front  of  Western  industries  today  proving  of 
vital  value  to  America's  defense  is  mining.  From  Alaska 
to  our  Southern  borders  .  .  .  from  the  Sierras  to  the  peaks 
of  the  Rockies,  Western  mining  is  contributing  an  im- 
portant share  to  keep  America's  borders  safe. 

Both  Tubbs  and  Portland  Cordage  Companies  are  proud 
that  most  of  the  famous  names  identified  in  mining  in  the 
West  are  also  large  users  of  Tubbs  and  Portland  rope.  We 
are  glad  that  our  products  may  do  their  share  in  aiding 
America's  defense. 

In  the  Marine  field,  too,  you  will  find  both  the  Tubbs  an 
Portland    rope    trademarks   on    the    job,    aiding 
through    dependable   service   the   building   and 
maintenance  of  America's   rapidly  growing 
Merchant  Marine. 


TUBBS    CORDAGE    CO.* 


hj.M  A.M^      J^  fi 


PORTLAND  CORDAGE  CO.  • 


Hevitiu 
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THE    OIL    used  io  lubricaie 
and  cool  ihe  turbines  oi  ihe  new 

S.S.  PRESIDENT  HAYES 

is  safely  used  over  and  over  again, 

A  SHARPLES 
EN  BLOC  OIL  PURIFIER 

removes  impurities  .  .  .  such  as  dirt,  grit,  carbon, 
sludge  and  water  .  .  .  from  the  oil. 
The  Sharpies  En  Bloc  Oil  Purifier  is  a  complete  plant 
in  one  unit ...  a  Sharpies  Vaportite  Super-Centrifuge 
.  .  .  two  direct  driven  gear  pumps,  one  for  intake  of 
dirty  oil,  the  other  for  discharge  of  purified 
oil  .  .  .  electrical  heaters  optional. 

MASTER  ELECTRIC   CONTROL 

one  push  button  controls  the  Super-Centrifuge 

motor,  pumps  and  heater adequate 

overload  protection. 

Bulletin  No.  1216-B  gives  complete  details  as 
to  sizes,  weights,  effective  capacities  of  the 
live  standard  models. 


THE    SHARPLES    CORPORATION 


Represen  tatives 
throughout  tl  <?  world 


-k  CENTRIFUGAL    AND    PROCESS   ENGINEERS  i^ 
2326   WESTMORELAND   STREET  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PA. 

LONDON  PARIS  TOKIO 

NEW   YORK  BOSTON  PITTSBURGH  CLEVELAND  DETROIT 

CHICAGO        DALLAS         SEATTLE        SAN  FRANCISCO         LOS   ANGELES 
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and  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States  with  which  is 
convening  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Conference, 
in  San  Francisco,  October  21st  to  24th,  1941 


October.  1941 


DHDT  nC  CAKICD# 


(WiM 


Hear  Admiral 
EMORY  S.  LAIVD 

Chairman  United  States 
Maritime  Commission. 


"At  a  time  when  the  sea  lanes  of  the  Pacific 
grow  in  importance,  it  is  most  appropriate  that 
the  great  seaport  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
selected  as  the  scene  of  the  1941  American 
Merchant  Marine  Conference." 


Captain 
HOWARD  L.  VICKEHY 

United  States 
Maritime  Commissioner. 


"America  must  bui 
tons  of  ships  a  year. 

Id  4,000,000  to  5 

000.000 

K  •*•      •'-:■    -.-^.A 
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^           / 
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AMERICAN 
.  SHIPS 


accept  Uie  Cwdhi^''. 
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HE  building  of  a  modern  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine  and  a  two- 
ocean  navy  which  the  shipping  indus- 
try and  naval  men  have  dreamed 
since  the  middle  1920's  has  become  a 
reality  achieved  through  an  interna- 
tional emergency  which  threatens  the 
United  States.  Only  too-well-known 
is  that  pressure  of  an  emergency 
arises  before  indifference,  lethargy, 
lack  of  information  and  often  selfish 
or  misguided  influences  can  be  over- 
come. 

The  unexpected  and  advanced 
achievement  of  this  goal  because  of 
the  current  international  situation  has 


San  Francisco's  Propeller  president 

CHARLES  L.  WHEELER. 

addressing  members  and  guests 

aboard   the   California   Maritime 

Academy  training  ship. 

resulted  in  a  challenge — how  to  han- 
dle the  aftermath  or  the  hangover? 
How  to  handle  successfully  the  re- 
adjustments from  abnormality  to  a 
new  and  more  stable  condition,  and 
how  to  pursue  positively  and  develop 
progressively  the  opportunities  that 
arise  from  the  change? 

This  so-called  emergency  or  after- 
math is  a  problem  of  our  domestic 
economy  in  general — employment,  in- 
dustry, social  problems,  finance  and 
so  on.  Transportation  readjustments 
are  one  division  of  the  whole,  and 
ocean  transportation  is  one  section 
of  that  division. 

In  the  case  of  shipping,  the  present 


By  CHARLES  L.  WHEELER 

Executive  Vice  President 
McCormick  Steamship  Co. 


shipbuilding  program  has  far  sur- 
passed the  original  blueprint  of  what 
was  necessary  to  create  an  adequate 
merchant  marine.  Normal  trade 
routes  are  badly  disrupted.  Some 
companies  are  greatly  expanded  and 
others  have  sacrificed  personnel  and 
ships  and  facilities. 


However,  contrary  to  the  usual 
procedure  of  waiting  until  the  last 
minute  the  ocean  transportation  sec- 
tion of  this  economy  is  to  be  subjected 
during  October  to  a  searching  analy- 
sis of  how  the  shipping  industry  is 
going  to  face  the  aftermath  of  the 
current  international  emergency. 


^^^^^^I^i^i^i^i^i^i^i^i^i0'i^i0uf*ftmf^0^0t0^0^inm0^t0km0^0^0^0t0t0t0^^ 
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ARTHUR  M.TDRE 

Honorary  President  of 
The  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United   States. 


Caiil.  THQS.  A.  SCOTT 

National  President  of 
The  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United   States. 


The  scientific  laboratory  is  being 
rovided  by  the  National  Propeller 
"lub  Convention  and  the  American 
*4erchant  Marine  Conference  meet- 
ng  jointly  in  San  Francisco  from 
October  21  to  24.  The  opinions  and 
tudies  of  experts  will  be  made  avail- 
ible  to  all.  From  the  fields  of  finance, 
hip  construction,  marine  insurance, 
vorld  trade  routes-conferences-traf- 
ic,  labor  relations,  admiralty  law  and 
egislation,  marine  publications  and 
)ublic  relations  will  come  those  lead- 
;rs  whose  combined  knowledge,  ex- 
perience and  energy  will  build,  propel 
md  steer  an  industry  which  has  po- 
entialities  seldom  thought  of  by  this 
ind  recent  generations  of  shipping 
nen.  Major  addresses,  round-tables, 
private  discussions,  and  general  "bull 
sessions"  will  all  point  to  these  goals: 
fiow  are  we  going  to  handle  the 
Droblems  resulting  from  the  interna- 
tional emergency?  How  are  we  going 
to  readjust  ourselves  after  the  emer- 
gency? What  new  fields  or  accom- 
plishments are  opened  to  us  because 
of  the  close  of  one  era  and  the  be- 
ginning of  another?  How  are  we  go- 
ing to  retain  and  develop  these  ad- 
vantages? 

Is  it  too  early  to  be  thinking  of  the 
future?  It  is  true  that  the  problems 
of  dealing  with  the  European  and 
Far  Eastern  aggressors  are  more  im- 
mediately important.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  human  nature  to  hesitate  in  mak- 
ing whole-hearted  commitments  and 
heavy  expenditures  or  sacrifices  until 
some  general  program  of  the  future  is 
diagrammed  and  analyzed. 

It  may  be  impossible  later  to  live 
up  to  the  plan,  but  at  least  the  present 
ideas  and  ideals  can  be  determined. 


If,  when  the  horizon  is  reached,  still 
newer  problems  are  found  ahead,  at 
least  we  will  have  approached  that 
far  with  confidence  and  determina- 
tion and  a  readiness  to  proceed  fur- 
ther. 

In  order  to  avoid  too  theoretical  a 
laboratory,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
many  discussions  will  include  pros- 
pective policies  of  the  Government  in 
the  event  the  United  States  is  drawn 
into  a  more  active  phase  of  the  pres- 
ent emergency. 

Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  leaders  in  the  various  fields  of 
shipping.  There  are  names  familiar 
to  us  all:  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land, 
Captain  Howard  Vickery,  H.  Ger- 
rish  Smith,  Lewis  Luckenbach,  Frank 
Taylor,  Earl  Anderson,  Thomas 
Evans,  Hon.  Schuyler  Otis  Bland, 
Dr.  Carroll  Wilson,  Rear  Admiral  A. 
H.  Van  Keuren,  Mark  O'Dea,  Wil- 
liam Jackson. 

A  remarkable  opportunity  will  be 
granted  those  who  attend  the  conven- 
tion and  conference  to  hear  the  dis- 
cussions that  will  probably  revolve 
around  such  questions  as: 

Will  the  second  world-wide  up- 
heaval of  this  century  project  the 
United  States  into  a  more  aggressive 
and  lasting  role  in  world  affairs? 

Will  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine be  a  vital  factor  in  re-threading 
a  pattern  of  world  commerce? 

Will  American  ships  encourage  the 
use  of  American  dollars  and  Ameri- 
can goods  in  rebuilding  world-wide 
industry? 

Will  American  flag  shipping  help 
win  the  peace  as  they  are  expected 
to  win  the  war? 


Can  we  increase  the  portion  of 
world  business  handled  in  American 
bottoms? 

How  many  ships  will  that  business 
require? 

On  what  financial  basis  can  the 
1,500  ships  now  building  (and  those 
that  may  be  added)  be  diverted  to 
practical  employment  after  their 
emergency  use  is  completed? 

What  is  the  commercial  value  of 
these  vessels? 

Will  America's  shipbuilding  plants 
achieve  a  position  of  world  impor- 
tance in  aiding  to  rebuild  an  interna- 
tional merchant  marine? 

Can  our  shipbuilding  industry  be 
made  a  vital  peace  industry  as  well  as 
war  industry? 

Will  ship  owners  and  operators 
find  a  means  of  establishing  adequate 
construction  and  purchasing  reserves 
to  revitalize  their  operations  in  the 
post-emergency  period? 

What  technical  progress  has  been 
made  in  ship  construction  under  the 
Maritime  Commission's  and  the  pri- 
vate building  programs? 

How  can  conferences  best  achieve 
a  stability  in  vessel  operation  that  will 
help  assure  a  soundly  financed,  stead- 
ily growing  merchant  marine? 

What  kind  of  international  ship- 
ping organization  can  be  considered 
that  would  remove  disastrous  com- 
petitive problems  and  promote  ship- 
ping as  a  means  of  co-ordinating 
world-wide  economic  stability  rather 
than  as  a  weapon  in  economic  con- 
flict? 

What  can  the  American  shipping 
industry  propose  as  a  program  to  sup- 
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J  LEWIS  LUCKEHBACH 

Chairman,  American 
Merchant  Marine 
Conference  Committee. 


C.  H.  C.  PEAHSALL 

Vice  Chairman,  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine 
Conference  Committee. 
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San  Francisco  is  home  port  for  American  President  Lines'  superb  new 
vessels  .  .  .  like  the  SS  PRESIDENT  JACKSON  pictured  here. 


port  the  Roosevelt-Churchill  Eight 
Points? 

Do  port  authorities  have  construc- 
tive criticisms  and  suggestions  to 
make  in  furthering  the  growth  of  do- 
mestic and  ofF-shore  shipping? 

How  can  preferences  in  favor  of 
and  discriminations  against  domestic 
and  foreign  shipping  in  the  interna- 
tional picture  be  most  successfully 
controlled? 

What  legislative  improvements  to 
present  merchant  marine  laws  and 
what  new  laws  and  regulations  are 
suggested  by  past  experience,  current 
problems,  and  situations  that  can  be 
foreseen  at  this  time? 

How  is  the  shipping  industry  going 
to  improve  its  salesmanship  and 
strengthen  its  relations  with  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  do  not  rec- 
ognize or  appreciate  the  direct  con- 
nection of  their  welfare  with  the 
foreign  commerce  and  international 
relations  of  the  country? 

What  adjustment,  if  any,  is  nec- 
essary in  our  educational  program? 

How  are  labor  relations  within  the 
industry  to  be  stabilized  so  that  the 
American  public  in  general  and  ship- 
pers and  prospective  passengers  and 
owners  in  particular  will  have  confi- 


dence in  a  sound  future  for  the  in- 
dustry? 

What  further  support,  if  any, 
should  we  give  the  training  program? 

Are  aviation  and  ocean  transpor- 
tation to  be  found  in  conflict  or  will 
they  be  co-ordinated  in  future  ad- 
vancement of  international  com- 
merce? 

How  is  marine  insurance  adapting 
itself  to  emergency  conditions  and 
what  are  the  problems  of  readjust- 
ment after  the  current  situation  re- 
laxes? 

These  are  among  the  vital  subjects 
to  be  mulled  over  in  the  October 
meetings  in  San  Francisco. 

Let  us  repeat,  however,  that  the 
problems  of  today  are  not  to  be  sub- 
merged by  the  delving  into  the  future. 
The  indications  of  policy  that  will 
undoubtedly  be  given  by  those  in 
authority  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
answering  many  of  the  questions  such 
as  those  outlined  above. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  with- 
out emphasizing  for  the  moment  the 
tremendous  opportunities  that  are  be- 
fore us.  A  policy  was  outlined  by 
Congress  in  1936  —  an  "adequate" 
merchant  marine.  The  irony  of  the 
present   crisis   is   experienced   by  the 


comparison  of  the  then  adequate  500- 
ship  program  with  today's  1 ,500-ship 
schedule.  Who  knowt:  v/hat  the  "ade- 
quate" of  the  future  will  be? 

However,  the  challenge  has  been 
given.  Its  acceptance  by  a  deter- 
mined and  well-prepared  Maritime 
Commission  and  a  willing  industry 
may  well  provide  the  impetus  that 
will  lead  the  Government,  the  im- 
porters and  exporters,  the  bankers, 
the  insurance  companies,  the  manu- 
facturers, and  the  other  divisions  of 
our  economy  into  a  far  more  active 
role  in  international  affairs  than  has 
been  visualized  at  any  time  since  the 
days  of  the  glorious  clipper  ships. 

Will  the  shipping  industry  lead 
the  way  in  revitalizing  private  initia- 
tive, in  exploring  and  outlining  the 
post-emergency  relationship  between 
government  and  business,  and  in  il- 
lustrating an  active  policy  of  peace- 
ful labor  relations. 

A  level-headed  practical  discussion 
of  immediate  possibilities  and  future 
potentialities  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  will  be  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  economy  of  the  whole 
country  in  the  days  of  reconstruction 
and  readjustment  to  a  more  normal 
life. 
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CHA3.  L  WHEELER 

President,  Propeller  Club 
of  the  United  States. 
Port  of  San  Francisco. 


EDWARD  H.  HARMS 

Your  host ! 

General   Chairman   of   the 

1941    Convention-Conference. 


The  Convention  and  Conference  will  have  the  Fairmont  Hotel  as  its  home  base. 


/ 


s 


AN  FRANCISCO'S  shipping 
and  allied  industries  are  to  be  com- 
plimented for  the  thorough-going 
manner  in  which  they  are  preparing 
to  serve  as  hosts  this  month  to  lead- 
ers of  the  maritime  industry  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Local  ship  operators,  ship  builders 
and  miscellaneous  groups  serving  the 
industry  have  subscribed  a  fund  suffi- 
cient to  make  this  the  greatest  gather- 
ing of  maritime  leaders  in  the  history 
of  this  country. 


President  Charles  L.  Wheeler  and 
other  shipping  executives  represented 
on  the  Propeller  Club  board  of  gov- 
ernors realized  fully  the  responsibili- 
ties they  were  assuming  when  they 
accepted  this  convention  and  then  set 
out  to  underwrite  its  cost  among 
themselves.  They  were  gambling  with 
fate,  hoping  that  America  would  not 
be  at  war  and  that  the  important  con- 
ferences could  be  held  as  scheduled. 
By  the  same  token,  they  knew  that  if 
the  convention  could  be  held,  by  the 


very  nature  of  the  times  and  world 
conditions,  it  would  probably  be  the 
most  important  and  significant  gath- 
ering of  shipping  men  ever  held  in 
this  country.  And  they  wanted  this 
history-making  conference  to  be  held 
on  the  West  Coast,  in  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco — the  Mecca! 

Bringing  300  delegates  and  their 
families  to  the  Convention  Confer- 
ence, a  "Propeller  Club  Land-Cruise 
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special  Train"  will  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  10:10  p.m.,  October  20th. 
for  the  opening  of  the  conclave  the 
following  day.  A  total  of  500  will 
be  on  the  train.  Some  of  the  fore- 
most shipping  and  shipbuilding  lead- 
ers in  the  nation  from  river,  gulf  and 
ocean  ports  in  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions,  will  be  "shipmates" 
on  this  special. 

Pullmans  from  Eastern  cities  will 
be  joined  at  Chicago  with  those  from 
the  midwest  and  southwest  cities, 
where  the  Propeller  Special  will  be 
completed.  With  clear  tracks  the 
Propeller  Club  train  will  make  only 
three  stops  en  route:  Boone.  Iowa, 
where  a  barbecue  will  be  staged;  then 
a  "Chuck-wagon"  lunch  in  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming,  and  the  third  stop 
will  be  in  Reno,  "the  biggest  little 
city  in  the  world  '  for  a  sight-seeing 
trip. 

Charles  L.  Wheeler,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Port,  announces 
that  officials  of  the  national  direc- 
torate of  the  Propeller  Club  and  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  will  hold 
informal  business  sessions  en  route 
aboard  the  train. 

Admiral  Land  acclaims 
selection  of  San  Francisco 

Sounding  what  will  be  the  keynote 
of  his  address  at  the  forthcoming  an- 
nual conclave.  Rear  Admiral  Emory 
S.  Land,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  who  is 
to  be  a  key  speaker  at  the  San  Fran- 


The    Propeller    Club    of    the    United    State 

'I'o  Promote,  Further  and  Support  an  To  Aid  the  Development  of  River, 

Great  Lake.s  and  Harbor  Improvements. 


American  Merchant  Marine. 


National  Headquarters 

17  BATTERY  PLACE 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


September  5,  1941 


Mr.  ].  S.  Hincs,  President 
"Pacific  Marine  Review" 
500  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Hines:  — 

A  Special  Edition  of  the  "Pacific  Marine  Review"  is  always  an  event,  but  this  splend 
illustrated  issue  of  record  planned  by  you  for  October,  is  not  only  a  graceful  gesture  of  intere 
and  friendship  for  the  Propeller  Club  activities,  but  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  genui: 
contribution  to  the  assured  success  of  the  Propeller  Club  Convention  and  American  Mercha 
Marine  Conference.  We  are  all  most  appreciative. 

The  reports  we  are  receiving  here  at  Headquarters  indicate  that  this  year's  Convention  w 
surpass  in  both  attendance  and  importance  anything  hitherto  held  by  our  nation-wide  organiz 
tion.  The  addresses  and  general  material  available  in  advance  of  the  Conference  indicate  th 
the  entire  marine  industry  is  vitally  interested  in  what  will  take  place  at  San  Francisco.  It  is  goc 
to  know  that  your  excellent  publication  has  undertaken  to  give  the  outstanding  marine  event 
the  year  special  prominence  under  the  attractive  editorial  policy  of  "Pacific  Marine  Review." 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  emphasize  the  unusual  importance  of  this  years  Conference.  With  tl 
world  in  turmoil,  ocean  transport  has  undergone  vast  changes  some  of  which  will  prove  to  1 
permanent.  The  industry  has  had  to  rapidly  readjust  itself  to  new  conditions,  and  we  all  face 
future  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  based  upon  the  many  imponderables  growing  out  of  the  w. 
emergency. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  definite  precedent  to  guide  us.  All  we  have  to  go  on  from  tl 
last  war  emergency  is  the  broader  general  outline.  Practically  all  of  the  essential  details  a 
different.  This  opens  up  an  enormous  field  for  discussion  which  will  find  an  outlet  at  the  fort 
coming  Conference. 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  Special  Edition  such  as  you  have  scheduled  for  October,  w 
be  sure  to  meet  an  urgent  need  of  the  industry  for  journalism  always  anticipates  the  more  labon 
and  formal  distribution  of  official  texts  and  general  post  Convention  data. 


Many  thanks  for  your  generous  cooperation, 


Yours  for  American  Shipping. 

ARTHUR  M.  TODE, 

Honorary  President 


ARTHUR  M.  TODE,  Honorary 
President.  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States,  receives  Honorar y  Degree, 
Doctor  o[  Law,  in  San  Francisco,  May 
8th,  this  year. 


he    Propeller    Club    of    the    United    States 


To  Promote,  Further  and  Support  an 
American  Merchant  Marine. 


To  Aid  the  Development  of  River, 
Great  Lakes  and  Harbor  Improvements. 


National  Headquarters 

17  BATTERY  PLACE 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


September  5,  1941 


r.  J.  S.  Hines,  President 
acific  Marine  Review" 
3  Sansome  Street 
n  Francisco,  Calif. 

rar  Mr.  Hines:  — 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  you  have  arranged  to  publish  a  special  edition  of  "Pacific 
arine  Review"  in  October  on  the  Propeller  Club  Convention  and  American  Merchant  Marine 
)nference,  convening  in  San  Francisco  October  21st  to  24th. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  at  this  critical  period  upon  the  problems  pressing  from 

sides  affecting  our  future  as  a  maritime  power.  At  present,  our  problem  is  one  of  rapid  pro- 

ction  of  adequate  tonnage  and  to  properly  man  that  tonnage.  To  properly  maintain  our  essen- 

1  trade  routes  and  services  under  the  difficult  conditions  that  will  prevail  after  this  world-wide 

nflict  is  worthy  of  our  attention  now. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  as  the  publisher  of  an  influential  and 
dely  circulated  marine  magazine,  you  have  undertaken  to  stress  in  a  Special  Edition  the 
usual  importance  of  the  Propeller  Club  Convention,  which  will  as  heretofore,  contribute 
Dstantially  to  considered  thought  on  the  many  problems  faced  by  the  maritime  industry. 

This  year's  Conference  will  bring  together  under  exceptionally  attractive  conditions,  execu- 
es  from  all  branches  of  the  marine  industry  who  will  exchange  ideas,  formulate  plans  and  aid, 
lelieve,  in  successfully  coping  with  problems  of  the  day  so  vital  to  a  privately  owned  American 
srchant  Marine. 

The  Conference  will  provide  fresh  viewpoints  through  the  unusually  talented  speakers, 
jresentative  as  they  are  of  Governmental  functions  and  private  interests  that  are  all  important 
successful  ship  operation. 

Our  friends  in  San  Francisco  and  on  the  West  Coast  have  always  been  sea-minded  and 
rnest  advocates  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  We  are  happy  to  greet  them  in  a  spirit  of 
lidarity  and  comradeship  for  the  advancement  of  a  cause  which  is  of  vital  national  significance. 

Very  cordially  yours. 


T.  A.  SCOTT, 

National  President 


M 


Cisco  convention  banquet,  October 
23rd,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Thomas 
A.  Scott,  president  of  the  Propeller 
Club,  said  in  part:  "Since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Conference  and  the  Propeller 
Club,  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  has  added  1 ,093  vessels 
to  its  regular  construction  program. 
To  place  upwards  of  1 ,200  new  ships 
in  operation  by  the  end  of  1943  is  the 
goal  of  a  supreme  effort  being  made 
by  the  entire  shipbuilding  industry. 

"Vital  in  these  days  of  national 
emergency  and  defense,  this  expand- 
ed and  revived  merchant  marine  must 
also  be  ready  to  play  its  part  in  a 


post-war  era  in  competing  with  other 
countries  of  the  world  to  obtain  that 
just  share  of  the  world's  commerce 
upon  which  our  country's  prosperity 
depends. 

"On  this  account  I  recommend  that 
the  Conference  and  the  members  of 
the  Propeller  Club  give  their  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  for  careful  and 
unbiased  study  of  the  problems  to  be 
met  in  order  to  establish  a  privately- 
owned  merchant  marine,  requiring  as 
it  will  public  investment  of  funds  in 
marine  securities.  Such  a  study  will 
be  necessary  to  protect  our  com- 
merce, our  trade  relations  and  our 
trade  routes. 


San  Francisco's  most  recent  launching 
.  .  .  the  Steel  Artisan  at  Western  Pipe 
S  Steel's  yard  at  South  San  Francisco 
.  .  .  on  October  4th.  Our  picture  shows 
sponsor,  Mrs.  William  A.  Ross,  wife 
oi  the  president  o[  Columbia  Steel 
Company,  San  Francisco.  The  gentle' 
man  is  Howard  Tallerday,  head  of 
Western  Pipe  6  Steel. 


"At  a  time  when  the  sea  lanes  of 
the  Pacific  grow  in  importance,  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  the  great  sea- 
port of  San  Francisco  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  scene  of  the  1941  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine  Conference." 

Broadcast 

The  full  text  of  Admiral  Land's  ad- 
dress will  be  broadcast  from  the  ban- 
quet room  of  the  Hotel  Fairmont  the 
evening  of  October  23  from  9:30  to 
10  p.m.,  P.S.T.,  over  KGEI's  short 
wave  beam  to  Asia  and  will  also  be 
heard  by  all  ships  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Wake,  Mid- 
way Islands  and  New  Zealand  will 
also  have  the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  the  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission. 

The  evening's  address  will  be  on 
9,670  kc,  31.02  meters,  beamed  to 
Asia.  The  following  morning,  Octo- 
ber 24th,  4:30  a.m.,  P.S.T.,  same  fre- 
quency, beamed  to  Asia,  there  will  be 
a  rebroadcast.  This  particular  broad- 
cast will  be  heard  by  all  ships  in 
Asiatic  waters,  as  well  as  the  Philip- 
pines, China,  Japan,  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  and  South  Africa. 
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DDRESSES  to  be  made  at  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Confer- 
ence will  be  presented  by  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  leaders  allied  with  every  phase 
of  America's  maritime  industry. 

An  advance  report  from  Arthur  M. 
Tode.  Honorary  President,  to  Presi- 
dent Wheeler,  stated  that  among  the 
speakers  who  will  be  present  with 
timely  talks  on  the  status  of  this 
country's  Merchant  Marine  and  its 
future  program  will  be  Carroll  D. 
Wilson.  Director,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce;  Rear  Ad- 
miral A.  H.  Van  Keuren,  Assistant 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Ships,  U.  S.  Navy; 
Mark  O'Dea,  Director  of  Informa- 


tion, U.  S.  Maritime  Commission; 
Schuyler  Otis  Bland,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  & 
Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives; 
Captain  Howard  L.  Vickery,  Mem- 
ber, United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion; Frank  J.  Taylor,  President, 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.;  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land, 
Chairman.  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion; R.  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Fi- 
nance, U.  S.  Maritime  Commission; 
Earl  M.  Thacker,  President.  Pro- 
peller Club,  Port  of  Honolulu: 
Comdr.  R.  S.  Field,  Director  of  Ma- 
rine Inspection  and  Navigation;  Rear 
Admiral  R.  R.  Waesche,  Comman- 


dant United  States  Coast  Guard; 
Captain  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Presi- 
dent Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States,  and  J.  Lewis  Luckenbach, 
chairman  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Conference  Committee. 

The  convention  theme  will  be  "Post 
War  Reconstruction  of  Merchant 
Shipping  and  World  Trade.  "  As  Mr. 
Wheeler  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
speech  aboard  the  California  Mari- 
time Academy  training  ship,  "this 
conference  will  bring  together  the 
best  minds  in  the  industry,  including 
ship  builders  and  ship  operators,  ma- 
rine architects  and  engineers,  experts 


H.  GERRISH  SMITH, 
President  National 
Council  of  American 
Shipbuilders. 


R.  EARLE  ANDERSON, 
Director  of  Finance 
U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission. 


in  foreign  trade  and  commerce  and 
the  men  in  government  charged  with 
directing  the  future  of  America's  mar- 
itime destiny.  I  visuaHze  the  confer- 
ence chambers  of  this  convention  as  a 
huge  chartroom  wherein  the  course 
for  America's  Merchant  Marine  will 
be  set  for  the  next  twenty  years." 

In  keeping  with  the  theme,  leaders 
of  the  Convention  Conference  have 
invited  a  group  of  distinguished  edu- 
cators, deans  of  Schools  of  Commerce 
and  Marine  Engineering  to  lead  spe- 
cial panel  discussions  on  problems 
confronting  the  industry. 

Dr.  Eliot  Grinnell  Mears,  pro- 
fessor of  international  commerce  at 
Stanford  University,  has  already 
agreed  to  head  up  one  of  the  discus- 
sion panels.  Other  educators,  from 
California,  Columbia  and  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  sessions. 

"This  phase  of  the  convention," 
says  President  Wheeler,  "represents 
a  new  departure  in  the  conduct  of  a 
shipping  conference.  It  is  dictated  by 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  which 
the  industry  now  faces  and  which  it 
will  meet  head-on  when  the  war  ends. 

"With  a  thousand  or  more  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  business  present 
under  one  roof,  we  feel  that  we  should 
take  full  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  probe  every  phase  of  the 
maritime  industry,  and  to  resolve  our 
findings  into  definite  conclusions  with 
reference  to  a  long-range  program  for 
our  merchant  marine  and  the  restora- 
tion of  our  foreign  markets. 

"This  convention  is  a  most  timely 
one.  Out  of  it  may  well  come  a  new 
Magna  Charta  for  our  harassed  mari- 
time industry.  Events  of  the  past  few 
years  have  proved  that  nothing  is 
more  vital  to  our  national  security 
and  economy  than  a  strong  and 
highly  efficient  merchant  marine." 

Captain  Howard  L.  Vickery,  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  has  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  serve  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
important  sessions  of  the  Conference. 


Commander  RICHARD  S.  FIELD, 
Director,  Bureau  Marine  Inspection  & 
Navigation,  Department  of  Commerce. 


FRANK  J.  TAYLOR, 

President.  American 

Merchant  Marine  Institute.  Inc. 


EARL  M.  THACKER, 

Past  Commodore,  Pearl  Harbor  Yacht  Club 

President,  Propeller  Club 

Port  of  Honolulu,  1941. 


CARROLL  L.  WILSON, 

Director  Bureau  of  Foreign  & 

Domestic  Commerce 

Department  o[  Commerce. 
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Mr.  Harry  W.  Parsons,  Past  National 

President 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
Foster  Wheeler  Corp. 
165  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Tode,  Honorary  President 
1 7  Battery  Place 
New  York 

Mr.  T.  A.  Scott,  National  President 
Merritt  Chapman  &  Scott  Corp. 
17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Sharlow,  National  Vice 

President 
569  N.  W.  64th  St. 
Miami,  Fla. 

Mr.  J.  Milnor  Roberts,  National  Vice 

President 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
1223  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Pearsall  ' 

AGWI  Steamship  Lines,  Inc. 

Mr.  David  Pearsall,  National  Vice 

President 
Santander  Navigation  Co. 
Barranquilla,  Colombia,  S.  A. 

Lieut.  Comdr.  H.  C.  Moore,  National  Vice 

President 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  New  London,  Ct. 

Mr.  L.  V.  Metz,  National  Vice  President 
L.  V.  Metz  Construction  Co. 
Erie,  Pa. 

F.  R.  MacMahon,  National  Vice 

President 
United  Fruit  Co. 
Muelle  de  Santa  Clara 
Havana,  Cuba 


Capt.  Wallace  Langley,  National  Vice 

President 
Santa  Ana  S.S.  Co. 
519  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle 
Charles  Kalloch,  National  Vice  President 
American  Export  Lines 
25  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 
John  Geistman,  National  Vice  President 
Marine  Iron  &  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Cody  Fowler,  National  Vice  President 
Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Ira  L.  Ewers,  National  Vice  President 
1308FSt.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Prof.  L.  B.  Chapman,  National  Vice 

President 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Earl  P.  Carter,  National  Vice  President 
William  6c  Voris  Lumber  Co. 
Dobbs  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
George  R.  Alden,  National  Vice 

President 
88  Leadenhall  St.,  Cunard  House 
London,  E.  C.  3,  England 
Ralph  J.  Chandler,  National  Vice 

President 
Matson  Navigation  Co. 
312  Roosevelt  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
Louis  B.  Pate,  National  Vice  President 
Mississippi  Shipping  Co. 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
J.  H.  Godwin,  National  Treasurer 
The  Texas  Co. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

H.  J.  Harding,  National  Secretary 
95  Broad  St. 
New  York  City 
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J.     LEWIS     LUCKENIACH,     CHAIRMAN 

Amtrican  Burtau  of  Shipping 
C.   H.   C.    PEAR5ALL,    VICE   CHAIRMAN 

AGWI  Sltamihlp  Liittt,  Inc. 

CHARLES  L.  WHEELER.  VICE  CHAIRMAN 

McCormlck  Sttomiblp   Company 

f.  A.   BAILEY 

Mfffson  Navigation  Company 

EDWARD  J.  BARBER 

8arb*r  Sttamthip  LInti,  Inc, 

O.  SLACK   BARRETT 

M/u.  Rlrtr  Sysfem  Carrttrt'  Attn. 

RALPH   J.    CHANDLER 

Mo/fon  Narlyatlon  Company 

JOHN    W.    CHAPMAN 

Groc*  Lint 

JOHN    E.    CRAIG 

Clydt-f^allory  Untt 

JAMES  A.  FARRELL,  JR. 

Amtr.  South  African  Un*.  Inc. 

JOHN   M.  FRANKLIN 

Inttrnotional  Merconfi/c  Marint  Co. 

GEORGE   H.   FRENCH 

Maryland  Dry  Dock  Company 

ROBERT   E.  FRIEND 

Nofdbtrg  Manufacturing  Co. 

JOHN    F.   GEHAN 

American  Etpori  Unat 

HENRY    F.    GRADY 

American  Prttldtnt  Un*t 

A.   B.    HOMER 

Btthlthtm   SIfl   Co. 

B.  B.    HOWARD 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J. 

R.   I.    INGALLS 

Ingoltt  Shipbuilding  Corporafton 

A.   C.   IN6ERSOLL 

Control  Bargt  Company 

WILLIAM   K.  JACKSON 

United  Fruit  Company 

H.   C.  JEFFERSON 

Curth  Bay  Totring  Company 

J.  H.   KING 

r»*  Babcoch  i  Wllcoi  Co. 

L.   H.   KORNDORFF 

ftdtrol  Shipbuilding  6  Dry  Dock  Co. 

ROGER  D.   LAPHAM 

Amtrican-Hawaiian   Sttamikip   Co. 

ROBERT  C.  LEE 

Moort-McCarmock   Llnti,   Inc. 

HARMON   LEWIS 

Alcoa  Sttomthip  Co.,  Inc. 

JOSEPH   T.   LYKES 

Lykt%  Brothers  Company,  Inc, 

LACHLAN    MACLEAY 
Miulttippi  Yatlty  Anociatlon 

JAMES  C.   MERRILL 

Mtrrill   Sttvtnt  Dry  Dock   Co. 

P.  V.  G.   MITCHELL 

Unittd  Slatti   Unei 

JOSEPH   A.  MOORE 

Moor*  Dry  Dock   Company 

W.   B.   NEWELL 

Bath   Iron  Works  Corp. 

D.  W.   NIVEN 

Gtntrat  Bftctric  Co. 

C.  J.   PANNILL 
ttodlomorint  Corp.  of  America 

LOUIS   B.    PATE 

Mississippi   Shipping  Company 

N.   O.    PEDRICK 

Louniana  Shipyards.   Inc. 

JOHN   G.   PEW 

Sun  Shipbuilding  6  Dry  Dock  Co. 

JOHN    D.    REILLY 

Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 

E.   A.    ROBERTS 

Waterman   Steamship  Corporation 

THOMAS   A.   SCOTT 

Merritt-Chopman  t  Scott  Corp. 

ALTON   B.  SHARP 

Eastern  Steamship   Unes 

H.   GERRISH    SMITH 

Nail.  Council  of  American  Shipbldrt. 

L.   Y.   SPEAR 

Electric   Boat   Company 

A.   G.  SPIEGELHALTER 

The  fuse,  6  Jones  Corp, 

V.  J.   SUDMAN 

Block  Diamond  Steamship  Uno 

RAYMOND   D.   SULLIVAN 

Ssur'i   Atlantic  Steamship   Una 

FRANK   J.    TAYLOR 

American  Merchant  Marine  Institute 

ARTHUR   M.  TOOE 

Propeller  Club  of  the  United  Slates 

H.  W.  WARLEY 

Catmar   Steamship   Corp. 

ROGER    WILLIAMS 

Newport  News  Shlpbldg.  i  D,  D.  Co. 

A.   T.   WOOD 

Loko  Carriers  Astoclation 


T 


O  provide  an  open  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  problems  confronting 
the  American  Merchant  Marine.  The 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
sponsored  its  first  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Conference  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  Eighth  Annual  Conven- 
tion held  at  the  Hotel  Savannah, 
Georgia,  November  1st,  2nd  and  3rd, 
1934.  For  several  years  previous,  and 
including  1933.  an  annual  Merchant 
Marine  Conference  was  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  These  conferences  were  dis- 
continued when  that  body  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  independent  agency  of 
the  federal  government.  A  program 
of  addresses  was  presented  at  the 
1934  Conference  by  outstanding 
leaders  in  their  respective  fields  of 
activity,  interspersed  with  discussions 
by  members  of  the  audience.  Mr. 
James  Craig  Peacock.  Director  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
served  as  chairman. 

Interest  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Conference  was  stimulated  through 
the  detailing  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  S.  Tillman  to  Sa- 
vannah during  the  week  of  November 
1st.  The  Coast  Guard  Commandant 
assigned  the  U.  S.  C.  G.  Yamacraw 
for  the  same  period.  The  training 
ship  U.  S.  S.  Empire  State  of  the  New 
York  State  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy, with  its  full  complement  of 
cadets,  w^as  especially  ordered  to  Sa- 
vannah for  the  convention.  This  af- 
forded the  residents  of  that  city  as 
well  as  the  delegates  and  others  pres- 
ent   an    opportunity    to   observe    first 


hand  the  facilities  provided  by  the 
State  of  New  York  for  the  training 
and  education  of  competent  and  well 
qualified  officers  for  the  American 
Merchant  Marine. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine 
Conference  and  the  educational  cam- 
paign instituted  and  carried  on  by  the 
Propeller  Club  to  inculcate  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  an  ade- 
quate American  Merchant  Marine  to 
our  economic  and  social  welfare  re- 
ceived the  warm  endorsement  of  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who,  in 
a  letter  dated  September  26.  1935,  to 
Arthur  M.  Tode.  National  President 
of  the  Propeller  Club,  wrote: 

"I  wish  to  extend  to  you  my  deep 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
you  have  undertaken  and  my  hope 
that  the  objectives  of  the  Conference 
will  be  achieved  and  a  broad  program 
formulated  which  will  aid  in  gaining 
the  needed  legislation  for  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine.  The  educa- 
tional campaign  you  mention  is  much 
needed  and  I  shall  follow  it  with  great 
interest.  I  agree  that  the  need  for 
American  flag  ships  must  be  put  back 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  nation. 

Encouraged  by  the  interest  dis- 
played, the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  held  its  Second  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine  Conference  in 
conjunction  with  its  Ninth  Annual 
Convention  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf 
Astoria.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
ber 17th.  18th  and  19th.  1935.  In  the 
work  preliminary  to  the  Conference 
and  in  the  conduct  of  the  Conference 
itself,  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Conference  Committee  and  the  Pro- 
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I-OUIS  B.  PATE 


APT.  O.  SLACK  BARRETT 
Mississippi  River  Carriers  Assn. 


RALPH  J.  CHANDLER 
South  Pacific  Coast  Region 


JOHN  M.  FRANKLIN 
United  States  Lines  Co. 


DR.  HENRY  F.  GRADY 
sident,  American  President  Lines 


JOHN  E.  CRAIG 
CI yde-M alloc y  Lines 


GEORGE  H.  FRENCH 

President  of  The  Maryland  Dry  Dock 
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ROBERT  E.  FRIEND 
Nordbcrg  Manufacturing  Co. 


JOHN  F.  GEHAN 
American  Export  Lines 


ARTHUR  B.  HOMER 
Bethlehem  Steel  Companif 


B.  B.  HOWARD 
Standard  Oil  Co.  o[  N.  J. 


R.  I.  INGALLS 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp. 


WILLIAM  K.  JACKSON 
United  Fruit  Co. 


peller  Club  received  the  full  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Daniel  C.  Roper. 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  dele- 
gated the  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Weaver. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
and  Steamboat  Inspection,  to  repre- 
sent the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  act  as  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Conference. 

Secretary  Ropers  active  interest  is 
evident  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
National  President  of  the  Propeller 
Club,  in  which  he  made  the  following 
suggestion: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States  can  render 
valuable  aid  prior  to  the  holding  of 
the  Conference  by  attempting  to  se- 
cure from  the  shipping  industry  some 
solidified  expressions  of  opinion  on 
our  merchant  marine  problems.  The 
lack  of  unanimity  in  the  shipping  in- 
dustry with   rtspect   to  a   broad   na- 


tional policy  and  program  retarded 
and  handicapped  the  efforts  to  pass 
legislation  for  shipping  aid  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress.  It  is  hoped 
the  Conference  will  be  successful  in 
bringing  the  shipping  interests  un- 
selfishly together  for  the  common 
good  of  the  industry  and  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  a  consensus  of  opin- 
ion as  to  a  general  cooperative  pro- 
gram between  government  and  busi- 
ness." 

In  conjunction  with  its  Tenth  An- 
nual Convention  held  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Sep- 
tember 28th,  29th  and  30th.  1936,  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
again  sponsored  an  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Conference  which  was 
presided  over  by  the  Hon.  J.  Monroe 
Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

The    American    Merchant    Marine 


Conference  held  at  the  Hotel  Pea- 
body,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  October  1 1th, 
12th  and  13th,  1937,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  The  Propeller  Club's  Elev- 
enth Annual  Convention  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  M. 
Woodward,  member  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission.  At  Bal- 
timore. Md.,  there  was  held  on  Sep- 
tember 18th.  19th  and  20th.  1938, 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  Con- 
ference in  conjunction  with  the 
Twelfth  Annual  Convention,  presid- 
ed over  by  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S. 
Land,  U.  S.  N.,  Rtd..  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. Again  in  1939.  Admiral  Land 
served  as  presiding  officer  when  on 
October  8th,  9th  and  10th  there  was 
held  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Conference  at  the  time  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Convention  of  The 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States. 
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CAPT.  H.  C.  JEFFERSON 
Curtis  Bay    Towing  Company 


L.  H.  KORNDORFF 
Federal  Shipbuilding  &  D.  D.  Co. 


ROGER  D.   LAPHAM 

President  o[  American-Hawaiian 

S.    S.    Co. 


American 
Merchant 

Marine 

Conference 

Committee 

Members 


JOSEPH  T.  LYKES 
Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc. 


C.  H.  C.  PEARSALL 
AGWI  Steamship  Lines,  Inc. 


P.  V.  G.  MITCHELL 
United  States  Lines 


JOSEPH  A.  MOORE 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Co. 


WILLIAM  B.  NEWELL 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corp. 
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NORMAN  O.   PEDRICK 
President  of  Mississippi  Shipping  Co. 


JOHN  G.  PEW 
Sun  Shipbuilding  ("i  D.  D.  Co. 


ROBERT  C.  LEE 
Moore-McCormack  Lines 


American 

Merchant 

Marine 

Conference 

Committee 

Members 


J.  C.  PANNILL 
Radiomarine  Corp.  of  America 


E.  A.  ROBERTS 
Waterman  Steamship  Corp. 


L.  Y.  SPEAR 
Vice  President  of  Electric  Boat  Co. 


V.  J.  SUDMAN 
Black  Diamond  Steamship  Corp. 


JOHN  D.  REILLY 
Todd  Shipyards  Corp. 
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EDGAR  M.  WILSON 

First  Vice  President 

at  Los  Angeles 


BENN  BARBER 

Resolutions  Committee 

o[  the  Conference 


LOUIS  B.  PATE 
'general  Chairman  of 
1940  Convention 


HARRY  W.  PARSONS 
Past  National  President 


EUGENE  F. 

HOFFMAN 

Secretary  of  the 

hosting  port 


MRS.  ARTHUR  M. 

TODE 

Past  President,   Women's 

Organization   for   the 

American  Merchant 

Marine,  Inc. 
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BDBEHT  D.  SPEAR 

Chairman, 

Entertainment  Committee 
Port  of  San  Francisco 


"We  know  that  we  will  have  a 
good  time  in  San  Francisco!" 


T 


HESE  words,  heard  on  all  sides  at 
the  new  Orleans  convention  last  year, 
have  been  the  watchword  of  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee.  With  this  in  mind, 
your  committee  men  have  tried  to  ar- 
range a  program,  which,  together  with 
the  traditional  hospitality  of  San  Fran- 
ciscans, will  come  up  to  your  expecta- 
tions. 

Convention  headquarters  at  Hotel 
Fairmont  make  a  convenient  center 
for  our  activities.  High  up  on  Nob 
Hill,  with  a  sweeping  view  of  the  city, 
San  Francisco  Bay,  the  bridges  and 
surrounding  hills,  it  is  close  to  the 
center  of  the  city's  social  and  business 
life. 

Your  first  day,  Tuesday,  October 
21st,  is  open  for  registration,  looking 
up  old  friends  and  meeting  new  ones, 
shopping,  sight-seeing,  etc.  For  golf- 
ers— the  annual  golf  tournament  at 
Olympic  Club's  famous  Lakeside 
course  begins  at  noon. 


Taxis  will  be  provided  to  take  you 
from  the  Fairmont  to  a  6  p.m.  cock- 
tail party  at  the  St.  Francis  Yacht 
Club,  then  back  to  the  Fairmont  for 
the  Buffet  Supper  and  Informal  get- 
together  tendered  to  delegates  and 
visitors  by  the  Propeller  Club,  Port 
of  San  Francisco. 

During  the  evening  you  will  witness 
the  "Water  Follies,"  an  aquatic  enter- 
tainment under  the  direction  of  Phillip 
Patterson,  coach  of  the  Fairmont  Swim- 
ming Club,  and  held  in  the  Terrace 
Plunge,  adjacent  to  the  Terrace  Ball 
Room.  Miss  Helen  Crlenkovich,  U.  S. 
Women's  Diving  Champion,  in  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  diving  which  has  made  her 
famous,  the  Sea-Maids  Water  Ballet, 
the  Water  Waltz,  and  comedy  diving  by 
Claude  Diaz  and  Norman  Hanley  of  the 
Olympic  Club,  are  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  this  event. 

Then  follows  a  full  evening  of 
dancing  to  the  music  of  Carvel  Craig 


and  his  orchestra,  who  will  come 
from  Monterey  Peninsula's  Hotel  Del 
Monte  to  play  for  our  convention. 

Plans  are  virtually  completed  at 
this  writing  for  intermission  enter- 
tainment selected  from  San  Fran- 
cisco's cosmopolitan  supper  clubs. 

Our  entertainment  for  Wednesday 
evening  is  centered  at  the  beautiful 
Claremont  Country  Club  in  Oakland. 
Transportation  will  be  provided  from 
the  Fairmont  across  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay  Bridge!  A  cock- 
tail party,  followed  by  the  President's 
dinner,  tendered  by  the  Propeller 
Club.  Port  of  San  Francisco,  is  sched- 
uled for  5  p.m.  This  will  be  held  out 
of  doors  in  a  stately  grove  of  Cali- 
fornia Redwood  trees  .  .  .  with  the 
dinner  served  in  Western  barbecue 
style.  From  the  grove,  we  move  into 
the  clubhouse  for  the  President's  re- 
ception and  dance.  This  will  be  an 
informal    sports    affair,    with    Hawaii 
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MONDAY— October  20th 

Registration  for  Members,  Port  of  San  Francisco  and 
other  West  Coast  Ports. 

TUESDAY— October  21st 

Meetings  of  National  Committees 

Credentials  Committee 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  Committee 

Overseas  Propeller  Clubs  Committee 

Public  Education  Committee 

Nomination  Committee 

Resolutions  Committee 

Student  Ports  Committee 
National  Board  of  Governors  Meeting 
Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Organization 
for  the  American  Merchant  Marine,  Inc. 

in  conjunction  with 
The  Ladies'  Committee  of  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of 
San  Francisco 

Fairmont  Hotel 
Annual  Propeller  Club  Golf  Tournament 

The  Olympic  Club  at  Lakeside 

Cocktail  Party  tendered  to  delegates  and  visitors  by 
the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  San  Francisco 

St.  Francis  Yacht  Club 

Buffet  Supper  tendered  by  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of 
San  Francisco 

Fairmont  Hotel 
Aquatic  Entertainment 

Terrace  Plunge — Fairmont  Hotel 
Informal  Reception,  Dance  and  Get-together  Party 

Fairmont  Hotel 
WEDNESDAY— October  22nd 

Opening  Session,  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 

Gold  Ball  Room 
Shopping  Tour  of  Chinatown  followed  by  Luncheon 


in  Chinatown  tendered  to  visiting  ladies  by  the  La- 
dies' Committee 

Cocktail  Party,  followed  by  President's  Dinner  ten- 
dered by  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  San  Francisco 

Claremont  Country  Club,  Oakland 
President's   Reception  and  Dance   tendered  by   the 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  San  Francisco 

Claremont  Country  Club,  Oakland 

THURSDAY— October  23rd 

First  Session,  American  Merchant  Marine  Conference 

Gold  Ball  Room 
Luncheon  tendered  by  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  San 
Francisco  to  the  members  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Conference  Committee,  and  National  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 

Top  o[  the  Mark 
Luncheon  tendered  to  visiting  ladies  by  the  Ladies' 
Committee  at  the  Cliff  House,  followed  by  sightseeing 
auto  tour  of  San  Francisco 

Second  Session,  American  Merchant  Marine  Confer- 
ence 

Gold  Ball  Room 
Reception  in  honor  of  Distinguished  Guests  and  Con- 
ference Speakers 

Fifteenth  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Conference  Committee  and  the  Wo- 
men's Organization  for  the  American  Merchant 
Marine 

Terrace  Ball  Room,  Fairmont  Hotel 
Grand  Ball 

FRIDAY— October  24th 
Second  Session,  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 

Gold  Ball  Room 
National  Board  of  Governors'  Meeting 
Harbor  Sightseeing  Trip  and  Buffet  Luncheon 
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and  the  South  Seas,  influencing  the 
music  and  entertainment. 

The  famous  Gold  Ball  Room  of  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  is  the  scene  of  the 
annual  ball  on  Thursday  evening,  fol- 
lowing the  banquet  and  bringing  our 
evening's  entertainment  to  a  fitting 
close. 

Special  entertainment  for  the  ladies 
has  not  been  overlooked,  and  many 
events  ha\e  been  scheduled  for  them. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Ladies'  Com- 
mitte,  Chinese  guides  will  conduct  a  tour 
of  San  Francisco's  world-famed  China- 
town on  Wednesday  morning,  follow  ed 
by  a  luncheon  at  the  Far  East  Cafe. 

On  Thursday  a  luncheon  will  be  ten- 
dered to  visiting  ladies  by  the  Ladies 
Committee  at  the  Olympic  Club  at  Lake- 
side, followed  by  a  sightseeing  tour  of 
San  Francisco. 

A  visit  to  San  Francisco  would  not 
be  complete  without  rides  on  the  cable 
cars  and  ferryboats.  Cable  cars  run 
past  the  Fairmont,  taking  one  to  the 
Ferry  building.  Fishermen's  Wharf, 
theatres  and  many  other  places.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  bridges,  ferryboat 
operation  has  been  almost  eliminated, 
but  we  have  arranged  a  boat  trip  for 
Friday  afternoon,  with  music  and  re- 
freshments, which  will  give  you  a  ride 
of  from  two  to  three  hours  and  bring 
you  close  to  the  docks,  bridges.  Alca- 
traz.  Treasure  Island,  and  many  other 
points  of  interest  on  the  Bay. 

There  will  probably  be  many  other 
features  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  which  will  claim  your  interest, 
and  about  which  you  will  want  infor- 
mation. General  Convention  Head- 
quarters, and  also  the  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee Headquarters,  at  the  Fairmont 
are  at  your  service  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  to  arrange  visits  to  places 
you  may  have  heard  of  and  wish  to 
see. 

So  come  to  San  Francisco  October  21 
to  24,  bring  your  friends  and  leave  the 
rest  to  your  hosts,  The  Propeller  Club, 
Port  of  San  Francisco. 


JOSEPH   A.   MDDHE 


Chairman  o[  the  Board  of  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  Oakland,  member  o[  the 
Board  o/  Governors  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  Propeller  Club. 

As  we  go  to  press,  Mr.  Moore  is  making  plans  for  launching  the  next  ALCOA 
ship  at  his  yard  on  October  21st  ...  a  colorful  event,  which  every  delegate  to 
the  Convention-Conference  will  want  to  attend!  The  ship — ALCOA  COURIER. 
The  sponsor— MRS.  ROY  A.  HUNT. 
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October, 


MRS.  CHARLES  L. 

WHEELER 

Chairman, 

Ladies  Committee 


^ 


RRANGEMENTS  have  been 
oncluded  for  the  complete  enjoyment 
if  your  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  We 
ilan  to  have  you  "see  everything  and 
lo  everything"  that  will  make  your 
rip  a  life-long  happy  memory. 

We  ladies  of  San  Francisco  (and 
•ur  men  too)  are  hoping  for  an  op- 
)ortunity  to  show  you  a  Royal  Good 
rime.  San  Francisco  is  famed  around 
he  world  for  its  hospitality,  and  we 
vant  to  prove  that  is  no  idle  boast. 
\nd  we  know  too  that  your  men  folk 
vill  be  happier  if  they  know  you  are 
'having  fun"  too. 


San  Francisco  .  .  .  the  City  by  the 
Golden  Gate,  with  its  magnificent 
bridges,  connecting  Marvelous  Marin 
on  one  side  and  the  East  Bay  on  the 
other;  with  its  seven  hills,  topped  by 
towering  apartment  hotels  with  their 
breath-taking  skyroom  views  .  .  .is  a 
vision  you  will  never  forget. 

But  let's  get  practical  and  talk 
about  the  events  planned  for  your  en- 
tertainment, and  "what  to  wear!"  San 
Francisco  women  love  dark  clothes, 
tailored  suits,  fur  jackets  or  medium 
weight  top-coats.  We  wear  practi- 
cally the  year  'round  what  you  in  the 
East  wear  in  early  fall.  Daytime  may 
be  warm,  when  you  won't  need  a 
wrap,  but  always  in  late  afternoon 
and  evening  you  will  need  your  short 
fur  jacket  or  medium  weight  top-coat. 


MRS.  ROBERT  D. 

SPEAR 

Vice-chairman 


MRS.  E.  N.  W.  HUNTER 
MRS.  HUGH  GALLAGHER 
MRS.  BERNARD  DE  ROCHIE 

MRS.  WILLIAM  RADNER 
MRS.  JAMES  SCOTT 
MRS.  JOHN  GREANY 
MRS.  CLYDE  WILLIAMSON 

AH  entertainment  planned  will  be 
informal  except  the  closing  banquet 
when  the  men  will  wear  dinner  jack- 
ets and  therefore  dinner  or  evening 
dress  for  the  ladies  will  be  indicated. 
For  the  luncheon  and  shopping  tour 
in  Chinatown  you  will  want  dark  silk 
or  wool  things,  and  most  important, 
a  comfortable  pair  of  walking  shoes. 
For  the  barbecue  and  dance  at  beau- 

MRS.  D.  N.  LILLEVAND 
MRS.  GEO.  E.  SWETT 
MRS.  LEWIS  MESHERRY 

MRS.  MESHERRY  and 
MRS.  EDWARD  HARMS 

tiful  Claremont  Country  Club,  spec- 
tator or  active  sports  attire  will  be  in 
order.  If  silk  dresses  are  preferred, 
do  bring  along  a  sweater. 

If  you  plan  to  visit  California's 
Southland — Santa  Barbara,  Los  An- 
geles or  San  Diego — you'd  better  find 
a  corner  for  some  summerish  clothes. 
They  dress  lighter  in  the  South  than 
they  do  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area. 


MISS  VIRGINIA  GREANY 


MRS.  JOSEPH  LUNNY 
MRS.  BAILEY 


Finally,  when  you  register,  please 
indicate  your  preference  in  specialized 
activity.  If  it's  sports,  just  mention 
your  favorite  —  golf,  tennis,  swim- 
ming, bowling,  etc.  If  you  would  pre- 
fer to  visit  our  art  galleries  or  browse 
through  our  many  exclusive  shops, 
just  name  your  pleasure.  Suffice  to 
say,  your  pleasure  will  be  our  pleas- 
ure. 

In  the  meantime.  Aloha  'till  Octo- 
ber 21st. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Mrs.)  Charles  L.  Wheeler, 
Chairman,  Ladies'  Entertainment 
Committee. 


EDWARD  HARMS 
MRS.  ROBT.  D.  SPEAR 
i:UGENE  F.  HOFFMAN 


MRS.  SPEAR 
MR.  WHEELER 
MRS.  LILLEVAND 
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MRS.  JAMES  S.  HINES 
MRS.  J.  F.  McCONKEY 


MRS.  FRAZER  BAILEY 
MRS.  SPEAR 
MISS  GREANY 
MR.  HARMS 


MRS.  FRAZER  A.  BAILEY 


MRS.  D.  N.  LILLEVAND 


MRS.  SPEAR 

MRS.  BYRON  PICKARD 

MRS.  EUGENE  F.  HOFFMAN 


■^lie  J-^^Ofl  of 
^an   Francisco 


OHN  ELDRIDGE  GUSHING 


Charles  L,  Wheeler 
President 

John  E.  Gushing 
First  Vice-President 

Arthur  B.  Poole 

Second  V ice-President 

Hugh  Gallagher 

Third  Vice-President 

Eugene  F.  Hoffman 

Secretary-Treasurer 


BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Frazer  A.  Bailey 

Capt.  Henry  Blackslone 

John  E.  Gushing 

Fred  L.  Doelker 

Hugh  Gallagher 

A.  S.  Gunn 

EJward  H.  Harms 

George  Jordan 

Roger  I).  I>apham 

Marshall  Levis 

Ira  S.  Lillick 

Capt.  Lewis  Mesherry 

Joseph  A.  Moore 


JOSEPH  A.  MOORE 


ARTHUR  POOLE 
Finance 


EDWARD  H.  HARMS 
General  Chairman 


JOHN  DAVIDSON 
General  Secretary 


EDWARD  MAUSSHARDT 
Publicity  Vice-Chairman 


JOSEPH  A.  MARIAS 
Reception 


ROBERT  FOUKE 

Transportation 


D.  N.  LILLEVAND 
Entertainment 


♦%     ^- 


On  the  right  side  of  the 
tabic  is  John  ( center ),i'icc 
chairman.  Golf  Commit- 
tee. Mrs.  G  re  any  and 
daughter  Virginia  are  both 
stalirart  workers  on  the 
Ladies  Committee. 

Photo  was  taken  at  the 
Los  Angeles-San  Francis- 
co rallij  last  April. 


GEORGE  E.  SWETT 
Vice-chairman, 
Entertainment 


].  P.  McARTHUR 
Entertainment 


LONNIE  OWENS 
Vice-chairman,  Transportation 


].  F.  McCONKEY 
Entertainment 


JOSL.  li  A.  LUNNY 
Chairman,  Golf 


C.  M.  LE  COUNT 
General  Treasurer 


FRANK  FOX 
Entertainment 
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ROPELLERS  of  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  paid  their  respects  to  Unit- 
ed States  Maritime  Commissioner 
Capt.  Edward  Macauley  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  visit  to  the  Coast  during 
August  by  staging  a  special  dinner- 
meeting  program  aboard  the  Califor- 
nia Maritime  Academy  s  training 
ship,  berthed  alongside  Pier  56. 

Hosts  were  officers  and  cadets  of 
the  Academy  who  provided  an  excel- 


lent dinner  served  in  true  shipboard 
fashion.  Inspection  tours  above  and 
below^  were  also  enjoyed. 

The  program  was  well  planned  af- 
fording the  San  Francisco  Propellers 
the  opportunity  of  inviting  the  Acad- 
emy faculty  and  undergraduates  to 
partake  of  the  advantages  of  the  Con- 
vention-Conference coming  up  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Capt.  Macauley  was  introduced  by 


PRECEDING  PAGE:  . 

Our  /-u//  page  plate  shoivs  United  States 
Maritime  Commissioner  CAPT.  EDWARD 
MACAULEY  addressing  audience  o[  cadets 
and  Propeller  Club  members  aboard  the  Cali- 
fornia Maritime  Academy  Training  Ship. 


EDWARD  MAUSSHARDT,   district  manager  for  the  U.  S. 
M.  C,  is  welcomed  aboard  by  Cadet  President.  JACK  ZENOR. 


TELFAIR  KNIGHT,  of  the  U.  S.  M.  C. 
training  division,  was  a  distinguished  guest. 
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Officers  of  the  Training  Ship  made  an  impressive  receiving  line 
as  guests  came  aboard.  Left  is  Chief  Engineer  of  the  vessel, 
R.  C.  DWYER. 


Executive  Officer  B.  M.  DODSON  was  called  on  for  remarks. 
He  was  the  "spark  plug"  of  arrangements.  Seen  in  his  audience 
are  WALTER  J.  WALSH  and  ROBERT  FOUKE,  prominent 
Propellers. 


ZJkid  uk 


ear 
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ROBERT  YOUNG  of  the  Engineers  Department  gave  an 
alluring  account  of  last  year's  round  the  Americas  voyage  of 
the  C.  M.  A.  Training  ship. 


ROBERT  WILSON  represented  the  Deck  Department  and 
likewise  took  us  on  a  graphic  voyage.  His  talk  sparkled  with 
anecdotes  which  struck  responsive  chords  among  his  shipmates. 
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Commander  o/  the  l'csscI 
CAPTAIN  CLAUDE  B. 
MAYO  (riciht)  and 
ITALO  CANE  PA.  /iV.sf 
officer. 


President  Charles  Wheeler,  and  gave 
an  inspiring  talk  especially  directed  to 
the  cadets,  whom  he  called  the  Ship 
Officers  of  Tomorrow.  Particularly 
apropos  were  the  Commissioner's  re- 
marks by  reason  of  his  recent  officiat- 
ing at  the  dedication  of  the  American 
Sailor,  ship  of  the  Training  Division 
at  Port  Hueneme.  California. 

Capt.  Henry  Blackstone  was  at  the 
head  of  the  gangplank  to  greet  the 
arrivals.  As  shown  in  one  of  our  pho- 


tographs, an  impressive  array  of  the 
ships'  officers  stood  by  to  welcome 
guests.  A  tour  of  the  ship  followed 
.  .  .  and  then  the  call  to  mess  was 
piped  for  all  hands. 

Appearing  on  the  program  with  our 
distinguished  guest,  Capt.  Macauley, 
were  several  cadets  who  recounted 
past  cruises  of  the  schoolship.  Mr. 
Wheeler  also  presented  Edward 
Harms,  general  chairman  of  the  Con- 


vention, who  urged  the  young  men  to 
come  aboard  for  the  big  event. 

PMR's  staff  photographer  tells  the 
rest  of  the  story  of  this  colorful  meet- 
ing through  the  accompanying  half- 
tones. It  was  a  grand  evening  and  our 
compliments  go  to  Byron  Pickard, 
chairman  of  the  Program  Committee 
and  his  lieutenants,  to  Capt.  Black- 
stone,  to  Capt.  Mayo,  Commander, 
and  to  Capt.  B.  M.  Dodson,  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  C.  M.  A. 


CHAS.  WHEELER,  Port 
of  San  Francisco  presi- 
dent introduced  the  sev- 
eral speakers. 


T^&A^ 


These  views  show  first  rally  last 
Spring  at  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  get-together  at  Del 
Monte. 

That's  Chas.  Wheeler  in  the  top 
picture  and  president  (at  that 
time)  RALPH  CHANDLER, 
Los  Angeles,  in  the  other  view. 


"We're  with  you, 
San  Francisco!" 


L 


OS  ANGELES  is  making  big 
plans,  typical  of  the  fine  spirit  which 
characterizes  the  men  of  that  mari- 
time district,  for  participation  in  the 
October  Convention  and  Conference. 

Last  spring  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Ports  was  held  in  Del  Monte,  at 
which  time  early  enthusiasm  was  en- 
gendered. That  this  cooperative  spirit 
is  still  glowing  warmly  was  mani- 
fested by  the  Los  Angeles  Club's 
invitation  for  Chairman  Edward 
Harms,  San  Francisco  Secretary  Eu- 
gene F.  Hoffman  and  Captain  Lewis 
Mesherry,  "Ambassador-at- Large," 
to  come  down  to  attend  a  special  pep- 
meeting  which  occurred  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Athletic  Club  on  September 
5th. 

To  this  meeting  Fred  A.  Hooper, 
who  is  American-Hawaiian's  district 
manager  and  President  of  the  Port  of 
Los  Angeles  Propellers,  gathered  the 
leaders  of  the  organization — men  who 
are  determined  that  their  city's  place 
in  the  Convention's  spotlight  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of 
the  Southern  California  seaport. 

Chairman  Ed  and  his  two  aides 
were  royally  welcomed  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  get-together  has  already 
been  evidenced  by  reservations  which 
have  followed. 

Now  for  some  "flash"  news  out  of 
Los  Angeles  which  reaches  us  from 
Norman  Dunnavant,  our  publicity 
correspondent  ...  as  we  go  to  press: 


The  3  H's! 
HARMS. 
HOOPER, 
HOFFMAN 


Seventeen  new  members  were  wel- 
comed into  the  membership  of  the  Port 
of  Los  Angeles  No.  66,  at  the  first  lun- 
cheon meeting  of  the  fall  season  under 
the  regime  of  President  F.  A.  Hooper, 
district  manager  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  held 
September  26th  at  the  Los  Angeles  Bilt- 
more.  TTie  new  members,  all  taken  in 
since  July  1,  were  introduced  to  the  one 
hundred  members  and  guests  assembled 
for  the  "Liberty  Fleet  Day"  meeting,  by 
Harry  J.  Summers  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping.  Official  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  club  was  extended  by 

Please  turn  to  page  170 
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Reading  from  lc[t  to  right- — /.  L.  Hook,  Jr.,  district  manager,  McCormick  Steamship  Company;  Abe  Roscnfeld. 
Commissioner,  L.  A.  Harbor  Department;  L.  H.  Connor,  operating  manager,  Wilmington  Transportation  Co.; 
Norman  Dunnavant,  publisher.  Daily  Shipping  Guide  and  Commercial  News,  secretary-treasurer.  Propeller  Club. 
Port  o[  L.  A.  #66  and  vice-chairman  o[  the  local  convention  committee;  and  Owen  E.  Durkin,  manager.  Marine 
Exchange. 


Left  to  right:  Howard  Wicker  sham,  manager  o[  W.  //.  li'ickcrshum  <?i  Co.,  and  chairman  Los  Angeles  Conven- 
tion Committee;  Edgar  M.  Wilson,  general  agent,  American  President  Lines,  and  first  vice  president  of  the  Propeller 
Club,  Port  of  Los  Angeles;  Carl  F.  Fennema,  vice  president  and  general  manager.  Wilmington  Transportation  Co.; 
Fred  A.  Hooper,  district  manager,  American-Hawaiian  S.S.  Co..  and  president,  Propeller  Club.  Port  of  Los  Angeles; 
Harry  ].  Summer,  principal  surveyor,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  and  second  vice  president.  Propeller  Club, 
Port  of  Los  Angeles;  Ralph  J.  Chandler,  district  manager,  Matson  Navigation  Co..  past  president  of  the  Propeller 
Club,  Purt  of  Los  Angeles. 
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Rear  Admiral  E.  S.  Land,  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  and  Russel  f.  Carroll,  Chief 
Construction  Engineer  for  U.  S.  M.  C.  at  the  Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Richmond,  Calif. 


Alanxf,  ^Ue 

From  Puget  Sound  to  Long  Beach 

Six  Shipyards  Launch  Seven 
Big  Hulls  in  Seven  Hours  Sept.  27 


ReiiJy  for  Imiiiihiug  at  Tacoma 


Saturday,  September  21  (desig- 
nated "Liberty  Fleet  Day"  by  the 
Maritime  Commission)  was  a  great 
and  joyous  day  for  the  shipbuilders 
and  the  shipbuilding  fans  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  On  that  day.  six  shipyards 
from  Puget  Sound  to  Long  Beach  har- 
bor launched  seven  tine  hulls  and  were 
hosts  to  an  army  of  visitors,  aggregat- 
ing over  100.000  inside  the  yards  and 
uncounted  multitudes  who  viewed  the 
launchings  from  outside  vantage 
points.  Elaborate  programs  of  music, 
oratory  and  entertainment  were  pre- 
sented at  most  of  the  yards.  The 
weather  was  kind  and  presented  the 
yards  with  a  perfect  fall  day. 

On  the  United  States  sea  coast  on 
•Liberty  Fleet  Day,"  a  total  of  14 
ships  were  launched.  Three  of  this 
total  were  the  new  emergency  cargo 
steamers  ("Liberty  Ships") :  two  were 
the  British  emergency  type:  one  was 
a  cargo  and  passenger  C-3  type:  two 
were  C-3  cargo  ships:  one  was  an  army 
transport:  one  was  a  C-2  cargo  ship: 
three  were  C-1  cargo  vessels:  and  one 
a  tanker. 

Pacific  Coast  is  proud  that  her  con- 
tribution to  these  launchings  repre- 
sents 50  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  that 
out  of  three  "Liberty  Ships"  ready  for 
launching,  two  were  launched  from 
her  shipyards. 

Chief  characteristics  of  these  vessels, 
as  conceived  in  the  original  plans,  are 
minimum  cost,  rapidity  of  construc- 
tion, and  simplicity  of  operation. 


Dimensions,  "Liberty  Ship" 

Lcnsith  overall 441  feet  6  inches 

Length  waterline 428  feet 

Ream 57  feet 

Draft  (loaded)  21  feet  8  inches 

Gross  tonnafie   7,500  tons 

Deadweight   10,500  tons 

Displacement    14,100  tons 

General  cargo 9,146  tons 

Bale  cubic  capacity 468,000  cubic  feet 

Number  of  holds 5 

Number  of  decks 2 

Boilers 2  water  tube 

Shaft  horsepower 2500 

Normal  speed 10  to  11  knots 

Normal  c()m[)lement 44 

Passenger  accommodations none 

.Approximate  average  cost .SI, 610,000 


An  emergency  ship  of  British  de- 
sign, 60  of  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  ordered  for  their  account  in 
American  shipyards,  was  followed 
closely  in  determining  the  features  of 
the  projected  '"Liberty  Ship,''  thus 
making  the  EC-2  fleet  readily  adapt- 
able to  operation  by  British  crews  and 
to  emergency  repairs  in  virtually  any 
port  in  the  world. 

Of  the  single  screw,  full  scantling 
type,  with  raked  stem  and  cruiser 
stern,  the  hull  is  subdivided  by  seven 
main  bulkheads  providing  five  cargo 
holds.  The  engines  and  boilers  are  lo- 
cated amidships  in  a  single  compart- 
ment. General  characteristics  are 
shown  on  the  table  herewith.  These 
vessels  will  be  driven  by  a  single  screw, 
direct  connected  to  a  triple  expansion 
reciprocating  steam  engine.  Steam  will 
be  generated  in  two  oil-burning  water 
tube  boilers. 


The  cargo  gear  is  designed  for  sim- 
plicity of  operation  to  meet  the  hand- 
ling difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered 
in  foreign  ports.  Steam-driven  winches 
are  used  throughout.  Emergency  equip- 
ment will  be  complete  to  the  last  detail, 
in  keeping  with  the  latest  refinements 
adopted  by  the  British  Ministry  for 
wartime  operation. 

The  "Liberty  Ship's"  normal  com- 
plement of  44  officers  and  crew  are  well 
provided  for.  Their  quarters,  though 
somewhat  smaller  than  those  being 
built  into  the  Government's  long-range 
program  ships,  are  nonetheless  mod- 
ern, clean  and  comfortable.  The  of- 
ficers' and  crew  quarters  are  all  in  one 
house,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for 
passing  over  weather  decks  for  messes, 
etc.  They  boast  the  most  modern  sani- 
tation facilities,  with  a  maximum  of 
four  men  in  a  room,  and  superior  qual- 
ity mattresses  and  berths. 

More  than  half  of  the  79  new  ship- 
ways,  which  are  being  built  in  nine 
shipyards  to  handle  the  ''Liberty 
Fleet  "  construction  program,  are  al- 
ready in  operation.  And  as  fast  as  one 
shipway  is  vacated  by  a  launching, 
the  keel  plates  for  another  hull  will  be 
laid.  Before  the  end  of  1941  it  is  con- 
templated that  about  20  of  these  "Lib- 
erty'' vessels  will  be  ready  for  service. 

Six  months  will  have  elapsed  from 
the  date  the  John  C.  Freemont's  keel 
was  laid  (May  24)  until  she  will  be 
ready,  a.s  now  estimated,  for  delivery 
(about  November  24).  The  same  in- 
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Above:    Poised  for  launching  at   Loiif;  Beach.   Below:    An   unusual 

launching   shot,  shoiving  the  beautiful  hull  of  Alcoa   Polaris  just 

leaving  the  ways  at  Long  Beach. 
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terval  of  linu'  will  lia\e  elapsed  be- 
tween the  keel  laying  (May  I^)  for 
Star  of  Oregon  and  estimated  delivery 
(November  25).  At  peak  capacity, 
however,  when  all  the  expanded  ship- 
yard facilities  have  been  completed, 
the  Maritime  C^)mmission  forsees  a 
production  speed  of  four  and  a  half  to 
five  months  for  the  ''Liberty  Ships,"  of 
which  only  three  months  will  be  re- 
ciuired  on  the  wavs.  In  fact,  the  dates 


Ahotc:  Lii  14  iichiit  ^ 
pavty    at    Consoli- 
dated steel  yard. 


Below:      Driving 
wedges  in  stern  pop- 
pet just  before 
launching. 


Alcoa  Polaris  just 
off  the  nays. 


Alcoa  Polaris  afloat 
in  mid  channel  and 
snubbed  by  her  bow 
hauser.  (Photos  by 
Roger  Sumner) . 
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set  for  the  James  Otis,  whose  keel  was 
laid  at  Richmond  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration on  September  1  7  are.  launch- 
ing October  26;  delivery.  December 
25. 

Because  of  time  and  .space  limita- 
tions, we  are  confining  this  article  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  launchings  on  "Lib- 
erty Fleet  Day"  and  will  leave  the 
launchings  from  other  sections  to  the 
November  issue. 

The  Pacific  Coast  launching  parade 
on  September  27  began  10:15  a.m. 
at  Long  Beach.  California,  when  the 
good  C-l-B  cargo  steamer  slid  side- 
wise  into  the  inner  harbor  with  her 
nose  dripping  champagne,  after  hav- 
ing been  duly  christened  Alcoa  Pol- 
aris by  Mrs.  Wni.  Holzhauer.  wife  of 
the  general  manager  of  the  .Aluminum 
Company  of  .America. 

Ralph  |.  Chandler,  national  vice- 
president  of  the  i'ropeller  Club  of  the 
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United  States,  and  vice  president  of 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company,  was 
master  of  ceremonies.  He  introduced 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  by  trans- 
cription spoke  to  the  people  of  Lone; 
Beach  and  to  the  personnel  of  the  yard 
and  their  guests.  Said  he: 

"You  shipworkers  of  America  are 
doing  a  great  job.  You  have  made  a 
commendable  record  for  efficiency  and 
speed. 

"With  every  new  ship  you  are  strik- 
ing a  telling  blow  at  the  menace  to  our 
nation  and  the  liberty  of  free  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  You  struck 
fourteen  such  blows  today.  You  have 
caught  the  true  spirit  with  which  all 
this  nation  must  be  imbued  if  Hitler 
and  other  aggressors  of  his  ilk  are  to 
be  prevented  from  crushing  us." 


e  of  the  initial  dip  of  the  U.  S.  Army  transport  Frederick 
t  at  Tacoma.  (Photos  by  Turner-Richards,  Tacoma) 
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Left,  the  sponsor  and  the  legionnuires  salute  the  colors.  Right,  Hoiiard  Tallerday,  president.  Western 

Pipe  ^  Steel  Co.;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ross,  sponsor;  Archibald  King,  lice  president,  Isthmian  S.  S.  Co.; 

and  J.  B.  Meurk,  superintendent.  Isthmian  S.  S.  Co. 

Steel  Artisan  drops  into  the  basin  at  South  San  Francisco  with  a  big  splash 
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Mr.  Chandler  then  introduced  Cap- 
tained Edward  Macauley,  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commissioner,  who  said,  in  part: 

"When  the  Alcoa  Polaris  slipped 
easily  into  the  water  today,  I  got  the 
same  old  thrill;  only  this  time  I  felt  an 
additional  pride  that  she  was  destined 
to  play  a  part  in  deciding  the  most 
crucial  struggle  in  which  our  country 
has  ever  been  engaged,  for  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  just  as  truly  as  if 
we  were  at  war,  and  just  as  important 
for  the  future  of  our  country. 

"In  this  kind  of  war,  the  men  and 
women  in  defense  work  are  the  front- 
line troops,  and  there  is  no  sector 
more  vital  than  this  of  shipbuilding." 

Launching  of  Frederick  Funston 

While  this  program  was  under  way 
at  Long  Beach,  a  launching  crew  were 
adjusting  the  wedges  under  bow  and 
stern  poppets  for  a  C-3  hull  in  the  Ta- 
coma  yard  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Ship- 
building Corporation,  some  1 200  miles 
north.  This  hull  is  to  be  a  LT.  S.  Army 
transport  and  was  named  for  the  cele- 
brated General  Frederick  Funston, 
who  prosecuted  the  Philippine  War  so 
successfully,  captured  Aguinaldo,  and 
later  made  himself  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  true  citizen  of  vSan  Francisco 
by  his  stern  but  wise  administration 
of  that  city  after  the  1906  earthquake 
and  fire.  A  granddaughter.  Miss  Bar- 
bara Funston  of  San  Francisco,  acted 
as  sponsor.  Speeches  included  radio 
transcription  of  President  Roosevelt's 
address.  Several  Army  and  civil  dig- 
nitaries made  brief  addresses,  and  the 
good  ship  glided  down  onto  the  waters 
of  Commencement  Bay.  The  launch- 
ing itself  is  shown  in  the  illustrations 
better  than  in  many  words  of  descrip- 
tion. 

Steel  Artisan  Plops  Sidewise 

At  12  noon  the  South  San  Francisco 
yards  of  the  Western  Pipe  and  Steel 
Co.  was  the  mecca  for  every  inhabitant 
of  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula.  Here 
was  to  be  launched  the  largest  hull  ever 
to  slide  off  sidewise  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  C-3  hull  of  a  cargo  steamer 
building  for  the  U.  S.  M.  C.  and  the 
Isthmian  Steamship  Co. 

The  sponsor  at  South  San  Francisco 
was  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ross,  wife  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Columbia  Steel  Company, 
San  Francisco  subsidiary  of  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Co.,  owner  of  the  Isthmian 
Steamship  Company.  She  performed 


her  duties  graciously  and  efficiently, 
producing  the  beautiful  bubble  shower 
seen  in  our  illustration.  The  big  hull, 
properly  christened  Steel  Artisan, 
kicked  up  the  biggest  splash  yet  seen 
in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Here  the  eloquent  words  of  Rear 
Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  Chairman  U. 
S.  M.  C,  in  his  nation-wide  "Liberty 
Fleet  Day"  broadcast  seem  very  fit- 
ting: 

"Under  the  Act  of  1936,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  was  created  not  only 
to  re-establish  the  American  merchant 
marine  but  to  provide  auxiliary  ships 
for  the  nation's  armed  forces — for  the 
Navy  and  the  Army.  Some  of  the  ves- 
sels now  being  built  are  to  be  utilized 
for  that  purpose,  just  as  have  150 
which  the  Commission  already  has 
turned  over  to  the  Army  and  the  Navj' 
during  the  present  emergency. 

"With  the  far-flung  bases  that  are 
being  established  by  our  nation 
throughout  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  these  au.x- 
iliary  ships  are  playing  a  vital  part  in 
our  defense.  Many  of  the  finest  and 
most  efficient  vessels  the  Maritime 
Commission  has  designed  and  built  for 
American  shipping  operators  have 
been  diverted  from  their  intended 
merchant  marine  use  to  the  nation's 
combat  service.  It  should  be  gratifying 
to  the  people  of  America  to  know  that 
these  operators  have  willingly  and  un- 
complainingly subordinated  their  own 
interests  to  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try, even  at  a  time  when  merchant 
ships  are  at  a  premium  and  their  op- 
eration means  assured  profit. 

First  Pacific  Coast  "Liberty  Ship" 

A  great  crowd  thronged  the  yards 


/• 


Mrs.  Sheridan  Downey,  wife  of  the  Jr.  U.  S. 

Senator  from  California,  sponsor  for  the 

John  C.  Fremont. 


of  the  outfitting  piers  of  California 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  on  Terminal 
Island,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  to  .see  the 
first  hull  of  55  "Liberty  Ships"  to  be 
built  at  this  yard  slide  into  the  waters 
of  Cerritos  Channel. 

Here,  as  in  the  program  of  the 
earlier  launching  at  Long  Beach,  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commissioner  Captain  Ed- 
ward Macauley  was  the  principal 
speaker  present — President  Roosevelt, 
of  course,  taking  precedence  by  trans- 
cription over  the  radio.  Here  Captain 
Macauley's  address  dwelt  largely  with 
the  importance  of  the  "Liberty  Ships": 

"We  are  able  to  celebrate  today  our 
arrival  at  a  milestone  on  the  road  to 
national  security.  It  is  no  broad  high- 
way of  rosy  dreams,  but  a  hard  rough 
road.  It  is  the  road  the  American  peo- 
ple must  travel,  because  there  is  no 
easv  wav  out  of  the  difficulties  that 
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beset  (he  world  today.  And  as  I  look 
about  me  at  this  evidence  of  what  we 
can  do.  I  know  that  no  road  is  too 
difficult.  Let  us  have  faith  in  ourselves, 
in  what  we  stand  for.  in  our  capacity 
to  work  together  for  the  common  good. 
and  we  shall  preserve  the  blessings  ol 
democracy  and  freedom  and  plen(>- 
for  our  children  and  our  cliilchen's 
children." 

Mrs.  S.  Downey,  wife  of  Califor- 
nia's junior  Senator,  christened  the 
hull  with  the  name  of  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's most  intrepid  and  most  be- 
loved pioneers  — John  C.  Fremont. 
Promptly  at  2:30  p.m.,  the  ship  glided 
into  the  water  and  became  the  first 
Pacific  Coast  "Liberty  Ship". 

John  C.  Fremont,  for  whom  the  ves- 
sel is  named,  came  to  California  first 
in  1842  anfl  again  in  1843.  In  1845  he 
made  a  third  journey  of  exploration. 
War  with  Mexico  was  imminent  and 
Fremont  actively  urged  the  American 
settlers  in  California  to  throw  off  the 
\oke  of  Mexico  and  form  an  independ- 
ent state.  He  served  w^ith  the  small 
American  Army  that  made  this  pos- 
sible. He  was  civil  Governor  of  the 
state  for  a  short  term,  and  afterwards 
one  of  the  first  two  senators  at  Wash- 
ington from  the  state  of  California. 
He  was  the  first  nominee  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  running  against  James 
Buchanan,  but  was  defeated  174  to 
114  in  the  Electoral  College  votes.  He 
died  in  1890. 

Launching  endwise  in  the  narrow 
Cerritos  Channel  makes  quite  a  prob- 
lem for  the  technicians  at  California 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  or  Calship 
as  they  prefer  to  call  them.selves.  There 
is  a  scant  1200  feet  clearance  between 
the  foot  of  the  shipways  and  the  op- 
posite bank.  The  declivity  of  the  ways, 
the  weight  of  the  hull  and  the  sliding 


wa\'  structure,  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion of  the  grease  and  the  pull  of  the 
drag  chains  must  all  be  figured  to  a 
nicet\'  and  synchronized  for  a  hull 
travel  before  complete  stop  of  not 
more  than  960  feet. 

It  was  calculated  that  ai)i)rox- 
iiiialeh'  .^0  tons  of  chain  drag  would 
be  needed  on  each  side  of  the  ship.  To 
make  this  drag  more  effective,  troughs 
were  built  on  the  floor  of  the  slip  way 
on  both  sides  and  partially  filled  with 
dirt.  The  chains  dragging  through  this 
dirt  are  more  effective  than  when  slid- 
ing on  the  wood  floor.  Another  means 
of  braking  the  ship  was  the  fastening 
of  broad  masks  abreast  the  stern  post 
so  as  to  give  a  much  greater  resistance 
to  movement  through  the  water.  With 
all  this,  the  hull  of  John  C.  Fremont 
stopped  at  a  little  over  900  feet  travel. 

Short  addresses  were  made  by  John 
A.  McCone.  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  Calship:  Culbert  L. 
Olson,  Governor,  State  of  California, 
and  Mr.  S.  D.  Bechtel,  president  of 
Calship.  Music  was  contributed  by  the 
Long  Beach  Municipal  Band.  How- 
ever, at  a  launching,  the  ship  is  the 
thing;  so,  as  we  already  have  her 
afloat,  we  will  jump  u[)  to  Portland, 
Oregon,  to  launch  another  of  the  same 
type. 

Star  of  Oregon 

The  yard  of  the  Oregon  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  on  the  Willamette 
River  at  I'ortland  was  festively  ar- 
rayed in  bunting  as  they  came  to  the 
launching  of  their  first  ship  on  "Lib- 
erty Fleet  Day.  " 

All  the  principal  civil  dignitaries  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  and  of  the  City  of 
Portland  were  present  in  force.  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Sprague,  wife  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  acted  as  sponsor. 

The  hull  launched  was  the  first  of 
43  of  the  EC-2  type  that  will  be  run- 


ning off  the  ways,  one  everx-  10  days 
or  .so.  Of  principal  interest,  aside  from 
the  fact  of  first  launching  in  the  \ar(l. 
is  the  romance  and  significance  at- 
tached to  the  name  of  Star  of  Oregon 
in  the  pioneer  historx-  of  this  region 
and  the  part  which  the  original  ship 
Star  of  Oregon  pla\e(l  in  maintaining 
the  pros])erit>-  and  securit_\'  of  the  first 
American  settlers  in  the  Willamette 
\'alley,  as  shown  by  the  following  in- 
teresting story,  the  data  for  which  was 
taken  from  Dryden's  Marine  History 
of  the  Pacific  Xorthwest. 

On  May  19,  1841.  there  was 
launched  from  primitive  shipbuilding 
ways  on  Swan  Island,  Willamette 
River,  Oregon,  the  wooden  two-masted 
schooner  Star  of  Oregon. 

Exactly  100  years  thereafter,  on 
May  19,  1941,  a  steel  keel  was  laid 
on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette  and 
the  hull  that  w^as  erected  thereon  was 
launched  on  September  27,  and  christ- 
ened Star  of  Oregon. 

This  latter  ve.s.sel  is  one  of  several 
hundred  building  in  the  United  States 
shipyards  to  meet  the  present  inter- 
national emergency.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  original  Star  of  Oregon 
was  built  also  to  meet  an  emergency. 

In  1841,  the  American  settlers  in 
the  Willamette  valley  were  facing 
somewhat  of  a  crisis.  They  needed 
stock  (cattle,  sheep  and  hor.ses).  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  one  or 
two  others,  owned  all  stock  and  re- 
fused to  part  with  any  of  it.  The  set- 
tlers got  together  and  determined  to 
build  a  schooner,  .sail  her  dow'n  to 
California,  sell  her,  buy  stock  w'ith 
the  money  and  drive  that  stock  over- 
land back  to  Oregon.  This  was  the 
first  American  ship  built  in  the  Pacific 
Xorthwest. 

One  of  the  .settlers.  Joseph  Gale, 
had  some  experience  as  a  seaman  and 
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a  shipwright.  Star  of  Oregon  was 
built  under  his  supervision  and  with 
some  help  from  Captain  George 
Wilkes  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  then  at 
Fort  Vancouver  on  his  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration 'round  the  world.  Captain 
Gale  with  a  crew  of  four  men  and  a 
boy  (all  green  hands)  worked  the 
schooner  down  the  coast  successfully 
and  swung  through  the  Golden  Gate 
on  September  17. 

The  Star  of  Oregon  was  sold  to  good 
advantage.  Captain  Gale  and  his  crew 
preached  the  gospel  of  Oregon  in- 
cessantly through  the  winter  to  such 
effect  that  when  spring  came  they 
started  north  with  42  men  driving 
1250  head  of  cattle,  600  horses  and 
mules,  and  nearly  3000  sheej).  The 
trek  took  75  davs,  but  thev  arrived 
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Above:  Part  of  the  croud  of  20,000  that  ivitiiessed  launching 
of  John  C.  Fremont 

At  left  and  below:  Sequence  view  of  launching 
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at   Willamette   Falls  with   very   little 
loss  of  stock. 

Thus,  the  original  Star  of  Oregon 
made  good  and  met  the  emergency 
of  Oregon  a  century  ago.  May  the 
present  Star  of  Oregon  and  her  sisters 
in  the  "Lihertx  Fleet"  he  e(|uall\'  suc- 
cessful in  the  |)r('sent  emergency. 

Two  British  Ships  Put  Over 
Two  of  the  emergency  type  British 
vessels  were  launched  at  the  Todd 
California  Shipbuilding  (\)ri)oration 
plant,  Richmond,  California  one  at 
3  p.m..  the  other  at  5:15  p.m.  These 
two    launchings    were    each    accom- 


panied 1)\'  an  elaborate  program.  The 
\ard  gates  were  open  to  the  public  and 
a  huge  crowd  attended  the  ceremonies. 

Fred  D.  Parr,  introduced  by  C  P. 
Bedford,  general  manager  Todd-Cali- 
fornia  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies  for  both 
launchings.  At  2  p.m.  music  by  the 
Richmond  High  School  Band  opened 
the  program.  This  was  followed  by  the 
singing  of  "America,"  in  which  the  au- 
dience was  led  by  Armand  Girard. 

After  the  invocation  by  Comdr.  H. 
IVI.  Peterson.  Chaplain  of  the  12th 
Naval  District,  the  sponsor,  Mrs.  P .  C. 
Cocks,  and  her  matron  of  honor.  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Hannay.  were  introduced  and 
a  presentation  of  flowers  made  by 
Sherrod  Davis,  president  of  the  Rich- 
mond High  School  Honor  Society. 

Then  came  a  vocal  solo  by  Mr.  (iir- 
ard,  followed  with  four  short  snappy 
addresses  by: 

Hon.  W.  W.  Scott,  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Richmond; 

Hon.  Godfrey  A.  Fisher.  British 
Consul  General  at  San  F'rancisco: 


Mr.  P.  M.  Sanford,  President,  Rich- 
mond Chamber  of  Commerce;  and 

Rear  Admiral  John  \V.  Green.slade, 
Commandant,  12th  Naval  District. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Cocks,  the  sponsor,  is  the 
wife  of  the  special  representative  of 
Lloyds  Register  at  theTodd-California 
yard;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Hannay.  her  matron 
of  honor,  is  the  wife  of  the  well-known 
Pacific  Coast  shipbuilder  who  super- 
intends the  erection  of  these  ships.  At 
this  point  on  the  program  these  ladies 
and  the  ship  took  charge.  Mrs.  Cocks 
swung  the  bottle  with  a  strong  right 
arm  and  pronounced  the  formula  "I 
christen  thee  Ocean  \'oice."  with  a 
cultivated  Briti.sh  accent.  The  hull  slid 
swiftly  down  her  grea.sed  ways  and 
Todd-California  s  third  vessel  was 
afloat  and  being  .shunted  into  the  out- 
fitting dock. 

To  fill  the  interval  between  the 
launchings  and  keep  the  crowd  inter- 
ested, the  13th  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army, 
Col.  Chas.  H.  Corlett  commanding,  put 
on  an  exhibit  of  infantry  arms  and 
transportation. 

Then,  at  3:50  p.m.,  a  program  of 
music  and  oratory  was  presented,  fea- 
turing Armand  Girard,  vocal  soloist, 
and  the  transcribed  radio  address  of 
President  Roosevelt. 

A  group  of  notables  were  introduced 
to  make  a  few  appropriate  remarks. 
These  included: 

Brig.  (len.  Fdward  A.  Stockton,  Jr., 
U.  S.  Arm\-; 

W.  T.  Helms,  superintendent,  Rich- 
mond Public  Schools; 

J.  J.  Walsh,  West  Coast  representa- 
tive, British  Ministry  of  War  Trans- 
port; 

F>.  C.  Mausshardt.  Pacific  Coast  Di- 
rector of  Operation.  V.  S.  Maritime 
Commission; 

Hon.  T.  H.  De  Lap,  state  senator; 
and 

Henry  J.  Kai.ser.  president.  Todd- 
California  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

In  his  terse  and  pungent  style.  V..  C. 
Mausshardt  brought  out  the  following 
very  interesting  and  significant  figures 
for  the  immediate  future  of  .American 
shipbuilding.  Said  he: 

'Between  130  and  134  new  vessels 
will  be  completed  this  year  on  the 
basis  of  current  reports  from  all  the 
yards.  This  means  that  a  25  per  cent 
.speedup  in  production  has  occurred. 
If  stoppages,  due  to  priorities  or  other 
factors,  flo  not  hold  us  back.  90  vessels 
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Ocean  Voice  afloat,  and  (at  left)   her  sponsor,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Cocks,  attended 
by  matron  of  honor,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hannay 


of  1.000,000  deadweight  tons  will  be 
delivered  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1942;  146  vessels  of  1,400,000  dead- 
weight tons  will  be  delivered  in  the 
second  three  months  of  1942  ;  154  ves- 
sels of  approximately  1,646.000  dead- 
weight tons  will  be  delivered  in  the 
third  quarter  and  184  vessels  of  close 
to  2,000,000  deadweight  tons  will  be 
delivered  in  the  fourth  quarter.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1943,  220  ships  ag- 
gregating 2  270,000  deadweight  tons 
will  be  placed  in  operation.  Thus,  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1942,  the  American 


shipbuilding  industry  will  deliver 
more  new  ships  than  were  produced  in 
the  United  States  during  any  previous 
year  since  the  first  World  War,  with 
the  exception  of  1941,  and  more  ships 
than  were  delivered  in  the  whole  of 
1917,  when  we  were  at  war. 

With  this  optimistic  keynote  ring- 
ing in  their  ears,  the  sponsor,  Mrs.  C. 
P.  Bedford,  wife  of  the  general  man- 
ager of  Todd-California  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  and  her  maid  of  honor. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cocks,  were  ready  and 
eager  for  their  part  of  the  ceremony, 


and  the  good  ship  was  trembling  with 
eagerness  to  get  away  for  useful  serv- 
ice. 

So  at  5:15,  with  the  evening  sun 
high-lighting  the  Golden  Gate  and 
throwing  dark  purple  shadows  down 
the  slopes  of  Tamalpais,  Mrs.  Bedford 
smashed  the  champagne  bottle  over 
the  nose  of  the  seventh  Pacific  Coast 
"Liberty  Fleet  Da>'"  hull  and  chris- 
tened her  Ocean  \'enture. 

Thus  closed  "the  end  of  a  perfect 
day"  with  a  perfect  score  for  Pacific 
Coast  shipbuilders. 


Ocean  Venture  on  her  uay,  and  her  sponsoi 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Bedford,  with  her  maid  of 

honor,  Elizabeth  Cocks. 


\y 


Richmond  Shipbuilding 

Lays  Keels  for 

that  are  to  be 


A  Bay  Cities  truck  crane  moves  incoming  plates 
from  flatcar  to  trailer 


During  the  month  of  April  of  this 
year,  the  Richmond  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  was  established  and  began 
negotiating  with  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  for  a  contract  to  build  and 
operate  a  shipyard  for  the  erection 
and  outfitting  of  Emergency  type  (now 
known  as  "Liberty"  type)  hulls.  The 
site  proposed  was  a  tract  of  mud  flats 
and  marsh  land  on  the  inner  harbor  of 
Richmond,  California. 

Early  in  April,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission contracted  with  the  Richmond 
firm  to  build  a  six-way  shipyard,  com- 
plete with  all  necessary  facilities  for 
the  construction  of  the  "Liberty"  type 
cargo  steamer. 

Work  was  started  on  .April  10.  .At 
first  the  crews  worked  on  a  five-dav- 


week  basis,  but  during  July  and  .Au- 
gust some  of  the  crews  worked  on  Sat- 
urdays. One  of  the  first  big  jobs  was  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  and  to  procure 
and  distribute  over  215,000  cubic 
yards  of  rock  fill.  A  nearby  hill  was 
found  to  be  of  suitable  rock  material 
and  was  blasted  out  and  moved  over  to 
the  site.  On  ]\Iay  1 ,  the  yard  was  al- 
located 24  of  the  "Liberty"  type  ships 
on  an  adjustable  fixed-fee  basis. 

On  September  1 7  the  keels  for  the 
first  three  of  these  vessels  were  laid. 
The  date  is  very  significant  under  the 
circumstances.  .At  the  end  of  that  docu- 
ment which  for  every  American  citizen 
was  intended  to  "establish  justice,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquality,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty,"   there  appear   these   words: 


"Done  in  convention  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  states  present  the 
seventeenth  day  of  September  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  the 
twelfth:  In  witness  whereof  we  have 
hereunto  subscribed  our  names." 
"Geo.  Washington, 

Presidt.  and  Deputy  from  Virfiinia." 

So  here  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 94 1 , 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
sixth,  on  that  same  Seventeenth  day 
of  September,  U.  S.  Constitution  Day, 
the  Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion is  rightly  proud  to  have  laid  the 
keels  for  three  fine  ships  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  help  "provide  for  the 
common  defense"  and  to  guard  the 
future  of  the  .American  nation  from 
any  loss  or  diminution  of  those  rights 
and  blessings  to  which  under  the  con- 


Three  keels  are  laid  Sept.  17  for  emergency  type  steamers,  to  be  delivered  in  less  than  four  months 
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^he^ve^i  A/a  Bchedi/de 

Corporation 

three  EC -2  Steamers 

delivered  before  New  Year 


ri 


A  plate  is  laid  for  the  first  keel 


SHIPBUILDING  EXPERTS  OBSERVE  KEEL  LAYINGS 


This  group  includes,  left  to  right: 
Russet  J.  Carroll,  Chief  Construc- 
tion Engineer,  U.  S.  M.  C;  E.  W. 
Hannay,  general  supt.,  Richmond 
Shipbuilding  Corp.;  Clay  P.  Bed- 
ford, general  manager,  Richmond 
Shipbuilding  Corp.;  Maurice 
Nicholls,  consulting  engineer, 
Richmond  S.  B.  Corp.;  and  C.  H. 
Day,  personnel  manager,  Rich- 
mond S.  B.  Corp. 


At  right,  we  have,  left  to  right: 
O.H.  McCoon,  construction  supt.; 
Michael  Goulle,  building  supt.; 
Bedford  Day;  Russel  J.  Carroll; 
E.  W.  Hannay;  Clay  P.  Bedford; 
Francis  J.  Gilbride,  president, 
Robins  Dry  Dock  £>  Repair  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Maurice  Nicholls 
and  D.  C.  Peacock,  Jr. 
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Riissel  J.  Carroll,  Chief  Comlriictiou 
Etishu'cr  for  the  V.  S.  M.  C.  tit  Rich- 
mond Shiphiiildiiig  Corporation,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  building  of  this  fine 
netr  shipyard  and  for  its  maintenance 
and  repair.  He  is  shown  here  examining 
a  model  of  the  emergency  type  cargo 
steamer,  24  of  which  are  to  be  built  at 
the  Richmond  yard.  Mr.  Carroll  is  ab- 
sorbed ill  his  job,  likes  husky  Havaiias, 
and  loies  his  inseparable  pal,  Irish  Belle, 
the  Boston  Bull  terrier  (insert). 


^!*"9'*^ 


J  ' 


In  planning  a  modern  ship- 
building plant,  perhaps  the 
most  important  feature  is 
the  provision  of  ample 
space  for  fabrication  of 
hull  assemblies  by  welding. 
In  the  Richmond  yard,  as 
shown  here,  a  very  large 
area  between  the  head  of 
the  tvays  and  the  plate  shop 
is  fitted  with  welding 
racks,  so  that  machine  fab- 
ricated shapes  and  plates 
move  from  the  plate  shop 
straight  through  the 
welded  assemblies,  and 
these  assemblies  in  turn 
straight  through  to  their 
place  in  the  hull  on  the 
ways. 
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stitution  all  the  United  States  citizens 
are  entitled. 

Some  thousands  of  tons  of  steel  had 
already  been  fabricated  for  the  erec- 
tion of  these  hulls,  and  their  launching 
and  delivery  dates  are  now  estimated 
for  early  November  and  late  Decem- 
ber, more  than  three  months  ahead  of 
contract  schedule  dates. 

As  of  the  date  of  these  keel  layings, 
the  plant  was  89  per  cent  complete. 
Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  yard  had 
been  completed  in  the  75  days  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  keel  laying  date. 
Due  to  this  tine  progress,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  has  allotted  to  the 
Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corporation  a 
contract  for  additional  construction  at 
this  site  involving  three  more  ship- 
building ways  and  the  necessary  addi- 
tional facilities,  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  over  the  orig- 
inal contract. 

The  building  of  the  present  yard  in- 
volved the  hydraulic  dredging  of  ap- 
proximately 1,500,000  cubic  yards  of 
material ;  the  driving  of  approximately 
12,000  piles  for  foundations  of  ship 
and  crane  ways,  and  piers;  and  the 
driving  of  3000  piles  for  the  outfitting 
dock,  which  is  2000  feet  in  length  of 
which  1350  feet  is  available  for  ships 
alongside. 

This  yard  is  so  laid  out  that  the  ma- 
terials flow  naturally  from  the  storage 
racks  through  the  fabrication  shops  to 
the  fabricated  material  racks,  and  over 
the  welding  assembly  floors  to  the  ship- 
building ways.  This  movement  is  fa- 
cilitated by  15  gantry  cranes,  ranging 
in  capacity  from  15  to  50  tons.  Four 
miles  of  standard  gage  railway  track 
were  laid  to  connect  with  the  carriers 
serving  the  district  and  to  enable  spot- 
ting of  cars  throughout  the  yard.  Am- 
ple room  is  provided  in  storage  racks, 
plate  shop  and  welding  assembly  racks 
so  that  there  is  no  interference  with 
the  orderly  progression  of  the  work. 

There  are  approximately  2200  men 
on  the  payroll  at  the  present  time. 
When  the  50  per  cent  increase  in  fa- 
cilities is  completed  and  all  the  ways 
are  busy,  the  normal  working  crew 
will  average  approximately  8000  men. 

Most  of  the  men  at  this  yard  are 
what  might  be  termed  "green  hands," 
so  far  as  shipbuilding  is  concerned. 
They  have  had  to  be  trained  in  many 
ways,  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  leadermen  and  the  superintendents 


In  the  plate  shop  a  Cincin- 
natti  press  -  brake  rapidly 
forms  aiikivard  shape. 


This  Southtvark  hydraulic 
press  is  forming  sections  of 
the  stem. 


Most  important  in  a  mod- 
ern shipyard  is  ample  pro- 
vision for  welding  and 
flame  cutting.  Here  we 
show  a  small  section  of  the 
welding  floors  at  the  head 
of  one  ti/ay. 


OCTOBER 


1941 
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A  steel  channel  bar  for  one 
of  the  forward  starboard 
frames  is  drann  out  of  the 
furnace. 


Spotted  correctly,  the  bar 
is  bent  against  the  tem- 
plate by  a  pneumatic  bull- 
dozer. The  slab  men  stand 
ready  ivith  heavy  sledges 
to  beat  down  any  buckling 
in  the  frame. 


Here  the  sledges  are  in  ac- 
tion, evening  out  any  ir- 
regularities left  by  the 
bulldozer ,  so  that  the 
frame  iiill  haic  a  fair  line. 
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that  with  inexperienced  labor  they 
have  been  able  to  show  such  a  fine 
record. 

The  excellent  progress  record  of  this 
3'ard  is  due  to  the  efficient  organization 
and  the  effectiveness  and  energy  with 
which  the  entire  personnel  have  worked 
to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  executives. 

Executives  principally  responsible 
for  the  record  are: 

Russel  J.  Carroll,  plant  engineer  for 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Mr. 
Carroll  has  a  long  record  of  successful 
construction  in  shipyards  and  indus- 
trial plants,  dating  back  to  and  before 
the  time,  during  the  last  war,  when  he 
had  charge  of  the  building  of  the  great 
shipyard  at  Hog  Island.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  plant  planning  and  con- 
struction problems  and  his  tact  in 
\  mdling  men  have  had  a  major  share 
1  making  this  record  possible. 

Clay  P.  Bedford,  General  ^Manager, 
Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
^Ir.  Bedford  is  well  known  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  as  a  very  successful  con- 
struction engineer.  He  has  been  con- 
struction superintendent  for  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  since  1925.  He  brings  to  this 
shipyard  the  spirit  that  has  conquered 
the  practical  difficulties  of  bridge  and 
dam  construction  in  Western  United 
States,  tempered  by  the  wisdom  gained 
from  that  experience. 

Dan  C.  Peacock  Jr.,  General  Super- 
intendent, Richmond  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  Mr.  Peacock,  a  graduate 
engineer  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, has  had  10  years  of  active  con- 
struction work  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Maurice  Nicholls,  Consulting  Engi- 
neer, Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion. IVIr.  Nicholls  is  well  known  in 
shipbuilding  circles  as  a  competent 
naval  architect  and  marine  engineer. 
He  served  an  apprenticeship  at  Cramps 
yard,  Philadelphia,  graduated  at 
Michigan  University  and  has  served  in 
the  principal  shipyards  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  His  training  and  experience 
is  of  great  value  to  this  new  shipbuild- 
ing yard. 

Edwin  W.  Hannay  is  yard  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  ship  construction. 
An  old  time  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilder, 
Mr.  Hannay  has  made  some  excellent 
ship  construction  records  on  the  West 
Coast. 

The  Ship  Inspection  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  is  repre- 
sented bv  William  Russell  and  Charles 
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Stewart,  respectively  Principal  Ma- 
chinery Inspector  and  Principal  Hull 
Inspector.  When  the  inspection  staff  is 
fully  developed,  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately 15  assistant  inspectors. 

Among  the  group  witnessing  the 
triple  keel  laying  on  September  17 
were: 

Francis  J.  Gilbride,  president  Rot)- 
ins  Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Works  of 


the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  New- 
York. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Scott,  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Richmond. 

J.  A.  McVittie,  City  Manager  of 
Richmond. 

P.  N.  Sanford,  president  of  the  Rich- 
mond Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Over  2000  employees  witnessed 
these  keel  layings. 


VIBROMETER  DIAGNOSES 

MECHANICAL  JITTERS 


In  designing  new  types  of  machines, 
engineers  often  run  into  serious  vibra- 
tion problems.  Like  a  person  with  a 
bad  case  of  jitters,  machines  are  less 
efficient  and  wear  out  more  quickly 
when  they  vibrate  more  than  they 
should.  Also  the  vibrations  usually 
cause  unnecessary  noise. 

The  Westinghouse  Research  Lab- 
oratories have  recently  announced  a 
new  instrument,  analogous  to  the 
stethoscope  of  the  physician,  which 
will  be  very  valuable  in  making  quick 
diagnoses  of  vibration  problems.  This 
instrument  will  measure  all  vibrations 
between  500  and  20,000  per  minute. 
It  is  called  the  Vibrometer. 

Its  essential  part  is  a  thin  strip  of 
spring  steel,  called  the  reed,  clamped 
between  two  pairs  of  small  steel  roll- 
ers. During  a  test,  the  head  of  the 
Vibrometer  is  held  against  the  "ailing" 
machine  and  a  knob  on  one  of  the 
rollers  is  turned  to  extend  or  retract 
the  reed  and  thus  tune  it  to  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  machine. 

A  scale  along  the  back  of  the  reed 
then  indicates  the  frequency  (vibra- 
tions per  minute).  With  this  informa- 
tion the  engineer  can  often  diagnose 
the  cause  of  vibration. 

If  the  machine  is  a  motor,  for  ex- 
ample, and  its  frequency  is  7200  vi- 
brations per  minute,  the  engineer 
knows  immediately  that  it  has  some 
magnetic  ailment,  for  that  is  just 
double  the  frequency  of  ordinary 
alternating  current.  Its  elimination 
would  require  a  change  in  frame  stiff- 
ness or  a  complete  redesign  of  the 
machine.  A  frequency  corresponding 
with  the  rotational  speed  would  mean 
the  machine  was  unbalanced  mechan- 
ically. Once  the  category  of  ailment 


is  decided,  the  engineer  can  start 
looking  for  actual  causes  and  prescribe 
a  cure. 

For  example,  the  Vibrometer  re- 
cently saved  time  and  trouble  in  a 
search  for  vibrations  in  a  powerhouse. 
Electrical  instruments  on  a  switch- 
board in  the  powerhouse  had  been 
wearing  out  much  faster  than  they 
should.  In  beginning  a  study  of  the 
problem,  the  first  thing  noticed  was 
vibration  in  the  floor,  caused  by 
nearby  compressors  for  a  refrigeration 
system.  The  obvious  guess  was  that 
these  vibrations  were  wearing  out  the 
instruments. 

But  the  Vibrometer  told  another 
story  as  it  was  held  against  the  switch- 
board and  "tuned  in"  the  various  fre- 
quencies. The  vibrations  from  the 
compressors  showed  up  all  right,  being 
about  720  per  minute.  But  there  were 
also  found  faint  vibrations  at  3600 
and  7200  a  minute  which  had  been 
unsuspected.  These  were  caused  by 
electric  motors,  generators  and  trans- 
formers in  the  power  station  itself. 
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San  Francisco's  Famous  Yard 

Delivers  Five  to  the 

Maritime  Commission 


The  pictures  illustrating  this  article 
were  all  taken  on  board  the  steamer 
Alcoa  Patriot  by  Pacific  Marine  Rk- 
viKW  photographer  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  San  P>ancisco  representa- 
tives of  the  Alcoa  Steamship  Company. 
Inc.  The  views  were  selected  to  dem- 
onstrate the  excellent  workmanship 
displaced  in  this  vessel  by  the  San 
Francisco  Works  of  the  Union  Plant 
of  the  Shipbuilding  Division  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co..  Ltd.  and 
by  the  vendors  supplying  them  with 
machinery  and  equipment. 

On  September  18,  1939,  the  Union 
Plant  contracted  with  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  build  five  of  these 
steamers  and  to  deliver  the  last  of  the 
five  on  November  21,  1941.  The  last 
ship  was  delivered  September  10.  ap- 
proximately 70  days  ahead  of  schedule. 
These  ships  are  Santa  Cruz,  allocated 
to  the  Grace  Line;  and  Alcoa  Pioneer, 
Alcoa  Pilgrim.  Alcoa  Patriot  and  Alcoa 
Puritan,  all  allocated  to  Alcoa  Steam- 
ship Company,  Inc.  All  are  sisters  and 
all  demonstrate  that  Union  Plant  of 
Bethlehem  is  living  up  to  its  tradition 
of  building  good  ships  and  good  power 
plants. 

The  C-l-B  cargo  steamer  has  the 
characteristics  shown  in  the  table  here- 
with. 

These  C-1  vessels  are  subdivided 
into  eight  watertight  compartments  by 
seven  bulkheads,  which  extend  water- 
tight to  the  main  deck.  From  the  bow. 
aft.  the.se  compartments  are:  the  fore 
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General  Characteristics 

C-l-B  Cargo 

Steamers 

Length  0.  .\ 

417' 9" 

Length  B.  P 

395'  0" 

Beam  molded 

60'  0" 

Depth  molded  M.  L). 

37' 6" 

Draft  loaded 

27'  6" 

Deck  height 

9'  6" 

Gross  measure 

6.863  tons 

Net  measure 

4,007  tons 

Propulsion  power  . .  . 

4.000  sh]) 

Sustained  sea  speed. 

14  knots 

Built  weight   

3.780  tons 

Fuel  oil  

1,301  ton^ 

Fresh  water 

415  tons 

Crew  and  stores  .... 

30  ton'i 

Cargo 

7,349  tons 

Total  deadweight   . . 

9,095  ton- 

Displacement  loaded 

12,875  ton- 

Xormal  crew 

43 

Passenger  capacity  . 

8 

peak  running  aft  12  feet  from  the  for- 
ward perpendicular  and  containing 
bosun's  stores,  the  chain  locker,  and  a 
ballast  tank;  Xo.  1  hold  extending  aft 
67'  6"  from  the  forepeak  bulkhead; 
No.  2  hold  extending  aft  67'  6"  from 
the  after  bulkhead  of  hold  No.  1 :  No. 
.?  hold  extending  54'  aft  from  the  after 
bulkhead  of  hold  No.  2 ;  the  machinery 
space  extending  aft  45'  from  the  after 
bulkhead  of  the  No.  ,S  hold;  No.  4 
hold  extending  aft  49'  6"  from  the 
after  bulkhead  of  the  machinery 
space;  No.  5  hold  extending  aft  67'  6" 
from  the  after  bulkhead  of  No.  4  hold ; 
and  the  after  peak  extending  11'  aft 
from  after  bulkhead  of  No.  5  hold  to 
the  after  perpendicular  and  contain- 
ing the  steering  gear  room  and  the 
after  l)allast  tank. 


e-1^1^ 


^ad 


Ganxfjo- 


IV  arc  shown:  at  left,  one  of  the  16  cargo  winches  serv- 
the  fine  holds  of  Alcoa  Patriot;  at  right,  a  very  striking 
view  looking  down  into  one  of  her  capacious  holds. 


i 


Fred  Petsolp,  Bethlehem  trial  trip  fireman    (at  board),  and 

E.   C.   Gregory,   Bethlehem   guarantee   engineer,   adjust   the 

combustion  control  to  give  a  clean  stack   (opposite) . 


Deck  Machinery 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  broadside 
picture  of  the  ship,  she  has  three 
cargo  masts  and  four  king  posts.  Each 
cargo  mast  has  four  booms  stepped 
at  its  base,  and  each  king  post  has 
one  boom.  These  16  winches  are  by 
the  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co., 
driven  by  Westinghouse  motors,  and 
geared  to  handle  three-  and  five-ton 
loads  with  satisfactory  dispatch.  The 
blocks  and  fairleaders  for  the  cargo- 
handling  gear  are  all  by  Madesco. 
This  cargo-handling  arrangement  is 
figured  to  handle  general  cargo  on  a 
cycle  considerably  faster  than  that 
approved  by  the  American  longshore 
labor  rules,  so  it  has  ample  capacity. 

Lidgerwood  supplied  the  windlass 
and  the  steering  gear.  Driven  by  an 
Electro-Dynamic  50-hp  motor  through 
suitable  gearing,  this  windlass  raises 
two  anchors  and  30  fathoms  of  chain 
on  each  anchor  (a  combined  weight 
of  31,600  pounds)  at  the  speed  of  30 
feet  per  minute.  Baldt  Die-Lock  an- 
chor chain  is  used  and  Baldt  stockless 
anchors.  The  steering  gear  is  of  the 
electro  hydraulic  type,  operated  by 
either  hydraulic  or  electric  telemotor 
.system  from  the  pilot  house.  The 
motors  were  supplied  by  the  Electro 
Dynamic  Co.  and  the  hydraulic  pumps 
are  the  Northern  rotary  type. 

A  large  warping  capstan  installed 
on  the  main  deck  aft  was  furnished 
by  the  Lambert  National  Hoist-Der- 
rick, Division  of  the  McKiernan  Terry 
Corporation. 

Boats  and  boat  winches  are  by  the 
Welin   Davit   and   Boat   Corporation 
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Ou  Alcoa  Patriot  and  her  sisters,  steam  is  generated  in  Babcock  (3  Wilcox  boilers  under  the 
siiperiision  of  Hagan  Combustion  Control,  as  shotvn  above 


Beloif,  lie  have  an  unusual  shot  looking  down  on  the  Bethlehem  cross-compound  steam  turbines 

mid   their   FaU;    dmil^lc-rcd iii  t ion   gearing 


At  right,  one  of  the  ttto  Allis-Chalmers  gen- 
erating sets  on  the  dynamo  flat. 

Below,  upper  row,  left  to  right:  the  Worth- 
ington  main  feed  pump;  and  a  group  of 
Buffalo  general  service  pumps.  Loiver  row, 
left  to  right:  Cochrane  deaerating  feed 
water  heater;  Ingersoll-Rand  main  circu- 
lating pump;  a  Buffalo  centrifugal  on  gen- 
eral service.  Motors  are  all  Electric- 
Dynamic. 
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Lidgerwood  electric  windlass  on  Alcoa  Patriot 


and  the  davits  are  the  Stewart  t>pe. 
furnished  by  Galhraith  and  Son,  Inc. 
Canvas  covers  for  the  deck  ma- 
chinery and  tarpaulins  for  the  hatches 
were  tailored  to  suit  and  furnished  by 
the  J.  L.  Stuart  Mfg.  Co.  of  San 
Francisco. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

Alcoa  Patriot  and  her  sisters  are 
propelled  by  a  single  screw,  driven  by 
cross-compound,  double  reduction- 
geared  turbines,  taking  steam  from 
two  water  tube  boilers.  Turbines  and 
boilers  are  installed  in  the  same  com- 
partment which  occupies  45  feet  of 
the  ship's  length. 

The  steam  conditions  on  this  plant 
are  450  psi  pressure  and  740°  F.  tem- 
perature at  the  turbine  throttle.  The 
normal  rating  is  4000  shp  and  the 
plant  has  a  capacity  to  supply  4400 
shp  continuously  and  5000  shp  for 
two  hours. 

Babco.x  &  Wilcox  supplied  the  sin- 
gle-pass type  marine  water  tube  boil- 
ers, which  are  equipped  with  Todd 
variable  capacity  oil  burners  and 
Sturtevant  forced  draft  fans.  Hagan 
Combustion  control  is  installed  and 
the  feed  water  is  conditioned  by  the 
Hall  System.  Fittings  include:  Reli- 
ance 'T:ye-Hye'"  water  glasses:  Ess 
"Haze  Gage:'"  and  Diamond  soot 
blowers.  These  boilers  deliver  steam 
at  the  superheater  outlet  with  450  psi 
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pressure  and  750  F.  temi>erature. 
Kach  unit  has  a  continuous  steaming 
capacity  to  deliver  18.500  pounds  at 
those  conditions. 

The  main  propulsion  unit  is  of  the 


This  Caterpillar  diesel  gen- 
erating set  automatically 
fakes  over  20  per  cent  drop 
in  voltage  and  proiidcs 
emergency  light  and  poiier 
in  any  accident.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  the  tveather  deck 
and  will  function  in  al- 
most any  condition  of  the 
sh'p,  short  of  sinking. 


iicthichi'm  cross-c()in|)()uii(i  t>i)e  with 
an  impulse  reaction,  high-pressure  tur- 
bine, having  a  two -stage  impulse 
astern  element  inountt'd  at  the  exhaust 
end  of  the  casing.  Casings  of  both 
turbines  are  of  rigid  ca.st  steel  con- 
struction and  have  bleeder  openings 
fitted  with  stop  check  valves  to  allow 
extraction  of  steam  for  feed  heating 
and  for  eva[)orator  and  for  shi[)'s  heat- 
ing systems.  The  high-jiressure  turbin' 
rotor  at  rated  power  turns  5500  rpm. 
and  the  low  pressure  2700  rpm.  Each 
is  connected  to  its  pinion  through  t1e.\- 
ible  coupling,  the  low-pre.ssure  con- 
nection having  two  such  couplings 
with  a  quill  shaft  passing  through  th'.' 
pinion  shaft  to  the  aflerside  of  the 
pinion. 

F"alk  supplied  the  double-reduction 
gear  for  these  ships.  It  is  of  the  double- 
helical  type  with  a  Kingsbury  type 
thrust  bearing  incorporated  in  the 
casing. 

The  propeller  is  a  f()ur-l)laded  solid 
bronze  wheel  by  Doran. 

The  turbine  casings  are  bolted  rig- 
idly to  the  gear  case  at  the  after  end 
but  are  mounted  for  axial  tlexibilitv 
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at  the  forward  end.  The  weight  of  the 
condenser  is  taken  by  two  beams,  the 
after  ends  of  which  form  the  sides  of 
the  exhaust  casing  and  the  forward 
ends  rest  on  the  structural  member 
forming  the  foundation  for  the  for- 
ward ends  of  the  turbines. 

Lubrication  for  the  turbine  bearings 
and  for  the  gears  is  serviced  by  Quim- 
by  pumps,  and  the  oil  is  kept  clean 
by  Gould  "Hyroil"  puriliers. 

All  general  service  pumps  in  the 
engine  room  are  by  Ingersoll  Rand 
with  Electro  Dynamic  motors. 

The  feed  pumps  are  of  the  Worth- 
ington  plunger   type  driven   through 


spur  gears  by  ?21ectro  Dynamic  motors. 
These  pumps  take  their  suction  from 
the  hot  well  formed  by  the  large  ca- 
pacity tank  of  the  Cochrane  deaerat- 
ing  feed  water  heater,  and  deliver  the 
feed  water  to  the  boilers  through  a 
high-temperature  heater. 

All  of  the  engine  room  and  deck 
auxiliaries  and  all  of  the  cooking  and 
lighting  are  fitted  for  electrical  opera- 
tion, and  power  for  this  load  is  gen- 
erated by  two  Allis  Chalmers  turbines 
taking  steam  at  same  conditions  as 
the  main  turbines,  and  each  driving 
an  Allis  Chalmers  three-wire,  120/240- 
volt,  250-kw  direct-current  generator. 
The  turbines  turn  8000  rpm  at  normal 
rating  and  drive  through  Falk  reduc- 
tion gearing  to  turn  the  generators  at 
1200  rpm.  This  electric  power  is  dis- 
tributed through  a  Westinghouse  dead 
front  switchboard. 

Although  the  official  results  of  the 
tests  of  these  power  plants  have  not 
been  made  public  by  the  Maritime 
Commission,  unofficial  observers,  who 
have  attended  the  trials  report  that 
these  Bethlehem  steamers  made  a  fuel 
economy  record  of  0.604  pounds  per 
shaft  horsepower  on  18,340  Btu  fuel. 

Emergency  Generator 

For  use  in  any  emergency  in  which 
the  main  auxiliary  power  is  not  func- 


The  accommodations  for  eight  passengers  on 

the  C-l-B  ships  are  four  neat  comfortable 

rooms    iiith  bath  and  a  large  dining   room 

and  lounge. 


Navigation  equipment  aboard  Alcoa  Patriot  includes:   at  left,  the  R.  M.  C.  A. 
direction  finder;  and  above,  Sperry  gyro  compass  and  gyro  helmsman 
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This  Lux   COj  foam  spreading  uozzlc 
protects  the  fire  room 

tioning.  an  emergency  generating  set 
is  installed  on  the  main  deck.  This  set 
comprises  an  eft'icient  economical  D- 
.5400,  4  cyclinder.  1200  rpm.  25-shp 
Caterpillar  diesel  engine  directly  con- 
nected to  a  15-kw  General  Electric 
generator.  It  delivers  electric  energy 
to  a  W'estinghouse  emergency  switch- 
board which  is  so  connected  to  the 
main  and  emergency  circuits  of  the 
ship  that  when  the  voltage  on  the 
main  turbo-generators  drops  20  per 
cent,  the  emergency  diesel  generating 
set  is  automaticallv  started  bv  a  12- 


voli  battery  and  takes  over  the  emer- 
gency light  and  power  service.  This  set 
works  on  a  fuel  consumjition  of  0.75 
pounds  of  diesel  oil  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Navigation  Equipment 

The  most  modern  American  naviga- 
tion equipment  is  installed  in  the  pilot 
house.  This  includes:  complete  Sperry 
(i\ro.scope  Com]xiny  Mark  W  master 
g\T0  compass  and  repeaters;  Sperry 
(i\ro  Pilot;  and  Sperry  Course  re- 
corder. 

A  Fathometer  furnished  by  the  Sub- 
marine Signal  Company  gives  continu- 
ous depth  soundings. 

The  Radiomarine  Corporation  pro- 
vided a  radio  direction  finder  and  the 
shijis  radio  communication  apparatus. 

A  Tanner  electric  sounding  wire 
machine  is  installed  on  the  bridge. 

The  Henschel  Corporation  fur- 
nished: tank-level  alarms;  general 
alarms;  shaft  revolution  counter;  the 
engine  telegraphs;  the  rudder  angle 
indicator;  and  the  running  light  tell- 
tale board. 

Safety 

The  Maritime  Commission  ships 
use  very  carefully  planned  installa- 
tions for  fire  detection  and  control. 
All  principal  hull  spaces  are  protected 
by  a  Lux  C-O2  smothering  system  and 
a  Rich  smoke-detection  cabinet  fur- 
nished bv  Walter  Kidde  &  Co. 


Accommodations 

\'ery  sjiacious  and  comfortal)le 
cjuarters  are  jirovided  for  eight  pas- 
sengers and  for  the  officers  and  crew. 
All  quarters  are  amply  equipped  with 
hot  and  cold  fresh-water  lavatories, 
with  air-conditioned  ventilation,  and 
with  electric  outlets  for  every  conceiv- 
able purpose.  Each  pa.s.senger  state- 
room has  its  private  bathroom.  All  the 
plumbing  fixtures  and  fittings  are  by 
Crane. 

An  all-electric  gallex-  and  a  large 
well-equipped  service  pantry  provide 
for  the  culinary  needs  of  the  ships' 
complement.  Prominent  in  its  equip- 
ment are:  an  Edison  Electric  Appli- 
ance range;  a  Griswold  broiler;  a 
Hobart  mixer;  McGraw  toasters; 
Blickman,  Inc.,  coffee  urns;  and  Auto 
Egg  Timer  Co.  egg  boilers. 

American  Blower  Co.  fans,  driven 
by  Star  motors,  serve  the  ventilating 
system.  This  system  is  arranged  in 
sections  and  has  steam  radiators  for 
warming  the  air  when  required.  The 
valves  of  these  radiators  are  operated 
by  Fulton  Sylphor  Co.  temperature 
controls  and  so  automatically  hold 
any  given  space  at  a  predetermined 
comfortable  temperature.  There  is  also 
installed  a  coldwater  tank,  over  which 
the  ventilating  air  may  be  blown  to 
produce  a  cooling  effect  when  desir- 
able. 


A  corner  of  the  pilot  home,  featuring,  left  to   right:    the  Sperry  course  recorder,  the 
Lux -Rich  smoke  detection  cabinet;  and  the  fathometer. 
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At  the  1939  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engi- 
neers, Mr.  N.  J.  Pluymert,  naval  archi- 
tect of  the  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany, read  a  paper  entitled  "Modern 
Tanker  Design,"  wherein  he  described 
the  evolution  of  better,  faster,  more 
economical  bulk  oil  carriers  during  the 
decade  just  closed.  The  first  paragraph 
of  this  paper,  as  published  in  Pacific 
Marine  Review  for  December,  1939, 
states: 

"During  the  past  eight  or  nine  years 
many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  hull  and  machinery  of  tankers 
which  have  resulted  in  material  bene- 
fits to  the  shipowner.  The  increased 
use  of  welding  in  hull  construction  has 
brought  about  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  steel  weight,  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  the  vessel's  deadweight. 
The  change  from  low-pressure  steam 
and  diesel  to  high  pressure  steam-tur- 
bine drive  has  led  to  lighter  machin- 
ery. In  conjunction  with  these  changes 
there  has  been  a  trend  toward  higher 
speeds  and  an  increase  in  cargo  dead- 
weight." 

The  tankers  reviewed  in  this  paper 
covered  five  designs  for  steam  propul- 
sion, all  approximating  500  feet  overall 
length,  all  37  feet  molded  depth,  all 
increasing  from  28'  10^"  to  30'^V' 
draft,  and  from  65'  9"  to  68'  molded 
beam. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  conserva- 
tive common-sense  approach  to  the 
welding  problem.  The  first  design  en- 
tered service  in  1930  and  was  all  riv- 
eted, using  970,553  rivets:  the  fifth 
design  entering  service  in  1939  was 
largely  welded,  using  122,055  rivets 
and  371,168  feet  of  weld. 

Displacement  tonnage  grew  from 
20,316  in  1930  to  21,503  in  1939,  while 
light  weight  of  ship  was  reduced  from 
5900  to  4953  tons,  thus  showing  a  gain 
in  deadweight  capacity  from  14,416  to 
16,550  tons.  At  the  same  time,  the  de- 
signed propulsion  power  was  increased 
from  3600  ihp  reciprocating  to  4000 


shp  turbine,  with  a  consequent  increase 
in  trial  speed  at  those  powers  from 
12.28  to  13.7  knots.  On  actual  average 
service  the  1930  design  gave  11.49 
knots  on  3084  ihp  and  consumed  32.95 
tons  of  fuel  per  24  hours,  while  the 
1939  ship  produced  14  knots  sea  speed 
on  4014  shp  while  burning  27  tons  of 
fuel  a  day. 

IVIachinery  weights  were  greatly  re- 
duced over  this  series  of  designs.  Pro- 
pulsion machinery  in  the  1930  tanker 
weighed  810  tons  and  that  for  the  1939 
vessel  only  590  tons.  Cargo  pumps  and 
piping  weighed  180  tons  on  the  earlier 
design  and  80  tons  on  the  latter. 

Two  tankers  to  the  latest  design  of 
this  series  had  been  built  by  the  Ship- 
building Division  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  on  their  Frear  bracketless 
longitudinal  system  with  fluted  bulk- 
heads. When  these  two,  christened 
Mobilfuel  and  Mobilube,  showed  on 
trial  and  in  service  the  results  outlined 
above,  they  naturally  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, who  had  then  a  large  tanker  con- 
struction program  under  contempla- 
tion. 

Socony-Vacuum  had  ordered  six 
more  of  these  tankers  from  Bethlehem. 
The  Maritime  Commission  proposed 
to  the  oil  company  that  national  de- 
fense features  be  incorporated  in  these 
six  tankers  on  a  cost  cooperation  basis. 
The  U.  S.  Navy  wanted  1 2,000  shp  and 
16^/^  knots  sea  speed.  Socony-Vacuum 
operation  in  the  Beaumont  ship  canal 
made  twin  screws  impractical.  On  con- 
ference, Mr.  Pluymert  agreed  to  adap- 
tation of  his  design  to  include  the  na- 
tional defense  features  desired  and 
expressed  confidence  that  this  could 
be  done  without  "major  sacrifice"  of 
deadweight  capacity. 

That  he  made  good  is  amply  proved 
by  the  recent  trials  of  the  Corsicana, 
first  of  their  six  tankers.  She  exceeded 
requirements  in  every  particular,  eas- 
ily generating  more  than  12,000 
normal  shaft  horsepower,  and  at  that 


power  making  a  speed  of  better  than 
17  knots. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  Cor- 
sicana are  given  herewith  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  Mobilfuel. 

Corsicana  Mobilfuel 

Length  O.  A 501' 7  K-"  501' 7^2" 

Beam  molded 68'  0"  68'  0" 

Depth  molded ^7'  0"  i7'  0" 

Drafts.  F ^O'll,'/'  30' A" 

Displacement 21,077  21,503  ton? 

Total  deadweight 

cap 15,910  16,550  tons 

Tank  capacity 132,000       133,000  bhls. 

Shaft  H.P 12,000  4,000 

Speed  (designed) .. .    16>4  knots    1 3 J/^  knots 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  of 
characteristics  that  in  Corisicana,  as 
compared  with  Mobilfuel,  the  power 
of  propulsion  machinery  has  been  in- 
creased by  200  per  cent  and  the 
speed  by  22  per  cent,  with  a  sacrifice 
of  less  than  one  per  cent  in  oil 
capacity. 

To  accomplish  this  remarkable  re- 
sult, the  following  steps  were  taken. 

First,  an  analysis  of  the  hull  lines 
was  made,  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  bow  lines  should  be  somewhat 
fined  in  order  to  make  the  required 
speed  with  economy. 

Second,  a  careful  survey  of  the 
machinery  requirements  indicated 
that  the  fore  and  aft  space  devoted 
to  machinery  would  take  care  of  the 
more  powerful  machinery  without 
crowding.  There  was  a  slight  reduction 
of  the  space  available  on  the  operating 
platform  but  not  enough  to  in  any  way 
affect  the  handling  of  the  throttle  con- 
trols. In  fact,  there  is  more  room  on 
the  Corsicana  for  the  working  of  these 
controls  than  is  provided  on  many  of 
the  world's  noted  steamships. 

Third,  a  rearrangement  of  the 
spaces  forward  and  aft  of  the  cargo 
tanks  and  in  the  superstructure  amid- 
ships provided  ample  room  for  such 
national  defense  requirements  as  gun 
foundations,  ammunition  magazines, 
and  additional  crew  accommodations. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  ma- 
chinery installation  was  a  new  design 
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of  the  Foster  Wheeler  water  tube 
boiler  which  flares  out  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  greater  beam  available  as 
the  frames  of  the  ship  at  the  stern 
curve  outward  from  the  run  to  the 
propeller.  The  Foster  Wheeler  Com- 
pany has  named  this  design  the  "P" 
type  in  honor  of  Mr.  Pluymert. 

Corsicana  was  named  for  the  oil 
town  Corsicana,  Texas,  where  oil  was 
first  discovered  by  Texans  in  1894. 
Her  five  sisters  will  all  be  named  for 
Indian  tribes  or  chiefs  whose  names 
begin  with  the  letter  C.  The  names 
now  selected  are  Caddo,  Calusa,  Ca- 
tawba, Colina  and  Conastoga. 

These  tankers  are  all  to  be  equipped 
with  the  spacious  de  luxe  crew  accom- 
modations now  characteristic  of  Am- 
erican cargo  carriers. 

Machinery  Installation 

The  propulsion  plant  in  each  of 
these  tankers  comprises  a  pair  of  water 
tube  steam  generators  supplying  steam 
at  375  psi  and  700°  F.  to  a  set  of  cross- 
compound,  double  reduction-geared 
turbines  that  are  designed  to  deliver 
12,000  shp  at  105  rpm  of  the  propeller 
shaft. 

On  the  Corsicana  and  three  of  her 
sisters,  the  turbines,  gears,  main  con- 


Arrangement  of  machinery  on  upper  platform 


-^<:l 


Arrangement  of  machinery  on  engine  room  floor 
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Ahote:  Operating  platform  shoiihifi   Vi'cstiughouse  turbine  casings.  Below:  Fronts  of  the 
P  Type  Foster  Wheeler  steam  generators 
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densers  and  air  ejectors  were  supplied 
by  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Co.;  and  on  the  other  two 
the  turbines  are  to  be  General  Electric 
with  Bethlehem  condensers. 

Furnished  by  the  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Co.  are:  the  motor-driven 
main  and  auxiliary  circulating  and 
condensate  pumps  servicing  the  con- 
densers; the  motor-driven  lubricating 
oil  service  pumps;  the  main  feed 
pumps  and  their  turbine  drive;  the 
motor-driven  fire  pump;  and  the 
motor-driven  main  cargo  pumps. 

For  cleaning  lubricating  oil,  De 
Laval  Unimatic  oil  purifiers  are  pro- 
vided. 

The  deaerating  feed  water  heaters 
of  the  surge  tank  type  were  furnished 
by  the  Elliott  Company.  These  tanks 
are  so  installed  as  to  give  a  good  suc- 
tion head  on  the  main  feed  pumps. 

General  service  heat  exchangers, 
such  as  the  lubricating  oil  coolers,  the 
fuel  oil  coolers,  the  heater  drain  cool- 
ers, the  evaporators,  the  distillers  and 
the  salt  water  heaters,  are  all  from  the 
Davis  Engineering  Corporation. 

The  steam  generators  furnished  by 
the  Foster  Wheeler  Corporation  are 
equipped  with:  Todd  variable  capacity 
oil  burners  and  oil  heaters;  Kinney 
fuel  oil  service  and  transfer  pumps; 
Vulcan  soot  blowers;  American  Blower 
Corporation  forced  draft  blowers;  and 
combustion  control  by  General  Reg- 
ulator Corporation. 

Torsion  meters  for  measuring  the 
shaft  horsepower  of  the  turbines  and 
salinity  indicators  for  testing  the  con- 


dition of  the  boiler  feed  water  were 
supplied  b\-  McXab. 

General  Electric  Company  supplied 
the  auxiliary  power  plant  which  in- 
cludes in  each  ship:  two  300-kw  turbo- 
generator sets;  one  50-kw  turbo-gen- 
erator auxiliary  set;  two  25-kw  motor- 
generator  sets;  a  switchboard  for  dis- 
tributing current  for  lighting,  cooking 
and  auxiliary  power;  and  practically 
all  the  motors  for  driving  the  auxiliary 
machinery. 

All  deck  machinery  including  the 
electro-hydraulic  steering  gear  is  by 
the  American  Engineering  Co. 

All  electric  motor  controls  are  the 
product  of  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc. 

National  Transit  i'ump  &  Machine 
Co.  furnished  for  each  ship  the  general 
service,  engine  room  bilge,  pump  room 
bilge  and  three  cargo  stripping  pumps. 
The  general  service  pump  and  one 
cargo  stripping  pump  are  driven  by 
Whiton  turbines;  the  others  are  motor 
driven. 

The  rotary  type  ballast  pump  is  by 
the  Kinney  Manufacturing  Co..  driven 
by  a  Whiton  steam  turbine. 

All  main  cargo  pumps  are  electric 
motor  drive  and  are  furnished  by  De 
Laval. 

Steam  pressure  reducing  valves  and 
the  steam  whistle  are  by  Leslie. 

Galley  range  and  much  of  the  ac- 
cessory equipment  in  the  galley  were 
installed  by  the  Edison  Electric  Ap- 
pliance Co. 

Navigation  Equipment  on  the 
bridge  included:  sounding  machines 
and  compasses   furnished   by  Kelvin 


Officer's  room   (tthoie),  and  typical  seaman's  room 


and  Wilfred  O.  White  Co.;  complete 
master  gyro  compass  and  repeaters, 
course  recorder  and  helm  angle  indi- 
cator furnished  by  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Company;  and  the  Fathometer 
echo-sounding  apparatus  installed  by 
the  Submarine  Signal  Corporation. 

Radio  equipment  on  the  Corsicana 
was  furnished  and  installed  by  the 
Mackay  Radio  &  Telegraph  Company 
and  consists  of  the  following: 

ISS-B  Intermediate  Frequency 
Main  Transmitter,  300-watt  power 
output. 

156-A  High-frequency  transmitter, 
200-watt  power  output. 

149-A  Emergency  intermediate  fre- 
quency transmitter,  50-watt  power 
output,  operated  from  emergency  stor- 
age battery  source  of  supply. 

101-B  Auto  Alarm  equipment  with 
1 01 -A  radio  control  panel,  including 
I03-A  master  antenna  control  switch, 
charging  equipment,  etc. 

105-A  Binnacle  type  direction 
finder,  with  automatic  compensator, 
including  loop  and  sense  antenna. 

1 1  7-B  All-wave  receiver  (low,  inter- 
mediate and  high  frequency  marine 
bands  all  covered). 

I22-B  Auxiliary  stand-by  inter- 
mediate frequency  receiver. 

12,S-B  Emergency  crystal  detector 
receiver. 

Complete  main  and  auxiliary  an- 
tenna svstems. 
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Commander  A.  M.  Sobierahki  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  at  Seattle,  speaking  at  launching 


Goait  cuKjd  Qeocletic 

The  Motorship  Patton, 
Launched  at  the  Maritime 


These  are  days  when  the  launching 
of  so  many  great  ships  make  those  of 
smaller  but  equally  useful  vessels 
seem  insignificant.  But  many  smaller 
vessels  are  coming  off  the  ways  which 
have  important  work  to  do.  and  not  all 
of  these  are  war  vessels. 

As  Commander  A.  M.  Sobieralski  of 
the  Coast  &  Geodetic  Survey,  speaking 
at  the  luanching  of  the  new  88-foot 
motor  survey  vessel  Patton  at  Seattle 
last  month,  said:  "In  dictator-ridden 
nations,  the  launching  of  a  new  ship  al- 
ways means  new  aggression,  new  ter- 
rors, new  conquerings  .  .  .  but  to  us  a 
launching  more  often  carries  only  the 
thought  of  peace  and  the  pursuit  of 


peaceful  commerce.  Many  sea  lanes  are 
closed  today  by  war,  but  this  ship  and 
others  like  her  will  go  on  opening  up 
new  channels,  new  routes,  new  vistas, 
for  a  commerce  which  we  hope  will  be 
untouched  by  violence." 

The  Patton  was  designed  for  the 
Coast  &  Geodetic  Survey  by  H.  C. 
Hanson  of  Seattle,  who  has  planned  in 
the  past  few  years  many  successful 
vessels  for  the  Government,  among 
them  a  sister  ship  to  the  Patton,  the 
E.  Lester  Jones,  which  recently  com- 
pleted her  third  successful  season  in 
Alaskan  waters.  She  was  built  by 
Sivert  Sagstadt,  veteran  Seattle  l)uild- 


er,  together  with  his  associates  at  the 
ways  of  the  Maritime  Shipyards. 

In  dimensions  she  is  88  ft.  long,  21 
ft.  beam  and  8  ft.  draft,  with  hull  con- 
struction of  wood.  Her  main  power 
plants  are  twin  150-hp,  6-cylinder 
Cooper-Bessemer  diesels  turning  two 
48"  wheels  at  600  rpm.  Her  auxiliary 
sets  are  two  John  Reiner  Co.  14-hp 
diesel  generating  sets,  with  Exide  bat- 
tery sets  for  reserve.  The  shafts  from 
the  main  engines  are  Monel  metal  and 
are  fitted  with  Goodrich  rubber  cutless 
stern  bearings.  The  rudder  is  of  the 
single  bronze  plate  type  with  wooden 
cover. 


Outboard  profile  of  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  motor  vessel  Patton 
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a  Fine  Wooden  Hull, 
Shipyards  Seattle,  Wash. 


Hull  design,  as  shown  by  the  out- 
board profile,  has  fair  flush  deck  with 
plumb  bow  and  raking  forefoot,  and 
a  knuckle-type  stern  with  good  free- 
board aft,  making  a  seaworthy  type 
for  the  rough  northern  waters  the  Pat- 
ton  will  be  forced  to  navigate  from 
time  to  time.  There  are  some  charac- 
teristics of  the  halibut  vessel,  but  the 
lines  are  much  finer  and  speed  possi- 
bilities greater. 

Construction  is  heavy,  with  Wol- 
manized  lumber  throughout.  Hull  has 
double  sawn  4"  fir  fletches  on  18"  cen- 
ters; 2^"  and  3"  planking  with  4" 
ceiling,  shelves  and  clamps;  and  2^" 
decks.  Four  watertight  bulkheads 
divide  the  vessel.  All  bolts  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Pacific  Coast  Forge  Co. 
The  fastenings  are  Monel  Metal  and 
Herculoid  throughout. 

For  sounding,  the  vessel  is  equipped 
with  a  Fathometer.  Special  generator 
wiring  and  switchboard  were  handled 
by  the  Nordic  Electric  Co.  of  Seattle, 
and  the  bronze  work  by  the  Elliot 
Bronze  Co.  There  is  a  COj  automatic 
fire  extinguishing  system,  Frigidaire 
Freon  refrigerator,  an  Arco  Red  Flash 
boiler  and  heating  radiators. 

The  galley  is  all  done  in  Monel 
Metal,  contains  a  Lang  oil-burning 
range,  and  is  equipped  for  long  cruis- 
ing. Crew's  quarters  are  forward  and 
ward  room  aft,  each  with  special  bath- 
rooms and  Sands  electric  toilets.  Gal- 
ley, mess  room,  washrooms  and  other 
accommodations  are  in  the  deckhouse, 
with  an  unusually  large  pilot  house 


forward  so  as  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
large  charts. 

Other  equipment  includes  a  Fair- 
banks-Morse fresh  water  system,  Ross 
heat  exchangers  for  water  cooling,  and 
Vortex  spark  arresters  on  all  diesel 
engines. 

Under  command  of  Lieut.  Casper 
M.  Durgin,  the  new  $150,000  vessel  is 
expected  to  go  into  service  about  No- 
vember 1.  She  will  probably  operate 


Miss  Katherine  Sobieralski,  daughter  of  Commander 

A.   M.   Sobieralski,  acted  as  sponsor  at  launching  of 

M.  S.  Patton 

this  winter  in  Rosario  Straits,  Puget 
Sound  and  later  in  Southeastern  Alas- 
ka. She  has  a  cruising  radius  of  about 
4500  miles. 

It  is  understood  that  her  design  has 
been  adopted  as  standard  for  other 
Coast  &  Geodetic  vessels  of  this  size 
and  type. 
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U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  motor  vessel  sliding  off  ways  at  the  yard  of 
Sinert-Sagstadt,  Seattle,  Washington 
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Oicrhead  electric  trolley  handliug  a  large 
fabricated  p.pe  bend. 


Pla^  at  San 

Anticipates  National 
Needs  of  its 


The  "all-out"  national  defense  ef- 
fort is  meeting  enthusiastic  cooperation 
from  industry  and  from  the  suppliers 
of  manufactured  and  fabricated  ma- 
terials. The  suppliers  need  enthusiasm, 
vision  and  inspired  common  sense  to 
even  approximate  meeting  the  present 
demands  of  industry. 
•  At  the  San  Francisco  plant  of  the 
Crane  Co.  the  executives  are  men 
whose  experience  runs  back  through 
the  hectic  days  of  World  War  I.  Some- 
time back  they  saw  what  was  coming 
and  began  preparing  for  it.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  plant  is  well-equipped  and 
stocked  to  take  care  of  unusual  de- 
mands, and  also,  largely  due  to  the 
same  cause,  the  San  Francisco  branch, 
as   compared    with    all    other    Crane 


branches  in  the  United  States,  has  led 
in  volume  of  business  for  the  whole  of 
1940  and  the  first  half  of  1941.  being 
exceeded  only  by  the  main  home  office 
in  Chicago. 

The  pictures  herewith  show  the 
plant  as  it  is  today.  Of  principal  in- 
terest is  the  increased  capacity  of  the 
pipe  storage  and  the  fine  layout  of 
equipment  for  fabricating  large  pipe 
by  welding  and  for  producing  pipe 
bends. 

As  shown  in  the  general  view,  the 
plant  comprises:  a  large  office,  ware- 
house, showroom  and  shop  building; 
a  pipe  storage  warehouse;  and  a  pipe 
storage  yard.  The  yard  has  been  re- 
cently arranged  so  as  to  relieve  con- 
gestion in  the  warehouse,  and  the  rear 


space  in  the  warehouse  has  been  de- 
voted to  fabrication  by  welding. 

A  two-ton  electric  traveling  bridge 
crane  spans  the  entire  pipe  yard  and 
spots  pipe  for  storage  or  loads  it  on 
trucks  for  delivery.  The  yard  has  a 
normal  capacity  for  storing  1600  tons 
of  pipe. 

Eighty  feet  of  the  pipe  warehouse  is 
taken  for  the  welding  shop  and  pipe 
bending  slabs.  Here  bends  of  all  sorts 
are  made  to  specifications.  The  pipe 
benders  here  are  very  expert  workmen 
of  long  experience. 

For  the  larger  sizes  it  is  often  more 
advisable  to  form  the  necessary  bends 
by  welded  fabrication.  Sections  of  the 
bend  are  cut  out  of  straight  pipe.  and. 


Two  liens  in  the  "Crane  Co."  pipe  storage  at  San  Francisco,  showing,  left,  the  pipe  yard  iiith  its 
overhead  electric  bridge  crane,  and,  right,  the  interior  of  pipe   it  arehoiise. 
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Defense 
Territory 


welded  together,  former  quarter  or  half 
circles  or  any  angle  desired.  Every 
welder  is  an  experienced  craftsman  and 
is  certified  by  the  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Inspection  Service  and  by  the 
State  of  California. 

The  pipe  warehouse  and  the  welding 
shop  are  served  by  a  Shepherd  electric 
monorail  hoist  with  sufficient  capacity 
to  take  care  of  the  heaviest  lifts  re- 
quired. 

A  machine  for  rolling  Crane  'iaps" 
and  a  furnace  to  serve  that  machine 
are  a  feature  of  this  plant.  This  ma- 
chine has  ample  capacity  to  roll  "laps" 
up  to  22-inch  diameter. 

Our  pictures  show  very  graphically 
some  of  the  types  of  work  that  are  con- 
stantly progressing  through  the  Crane 
shops.  Well  equipped,  of  ample  capa- 
city, and  manned  by  experienced  skill- 
ful craftsmen,  this  plant  is  ready  to 
undertake  fabrication  of  any  size  pipe 
for  any  pressure  condition. 

An  ample  stock  of  marine  pipe  spe- 
cialties is  maintained  at  a  level  suf- 
ficient to  promptly  meet  ship-operating 
and  shipbuilding  needs.  Valves  of  all 
types  and  individual  sizes  used  aboard 
ships  are  available  on  very  short  no- 
tice. Marine  type  plumbing  fixtures 
and  bathroom  fittings  are  stocked  in 
quantity.  In  short,  the  San  Francisco 
plant  of  the  "Crane  Co."  is  exerting  an 
"all-out"  effort  to  meet  all  national  de- 
fense requirements  in  ils  line  and  in 
its  territorv. 


The  "Crane  Co."  establishment  at  San  Francisco  consists  of  a  six-story  office,  shop  and  war 
house  building,  a  pipe  warehouse  .and  shop,  and  a  pipe  yard. 


A  corner  of  the  pipe  fabrication 
by   tvelding  shop. 


Furnace  and  forming  machine  for 

producing  the  celebrated 

Crane  "laps" 


Example  of  steel  pipe  bends,  fa- 
bricated by  ivelding,  and  a  feiv 
special  valves. 


The    bending    slab.    Workman    is 

forming    a    bend   for   steel    steam 

pipe  on  U.  S.  Army  transport. 


PROM    THE 

PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


by  Daniel  L.  Pratt 


Shortage  of  Steel 
Delays  Building 

\  aids  in  the  I'acific  Northwest  aiul 
especially  at  Seattle  are  being  seri- 
ously delayed  by  the  shortage  of  steel. 
Several  yards,  with  defense  contracts 
many  months  old,  are  waiting  and 
ready  to  go,  hut  have  barely  made  a 
start  beyond  expanding  their  plant  fa- 
cilities. The  situation  is  making  the 
shipbuilders  gray-headed,  and  great 
relief  will  be  manifested  in  building 
circles  when  the  essential  construction 
material  begins  to  roll  in. 

Tacoma  To  Be 
Ore  Terminal 

Tacoma  has  been  designated  as  a 
special  terminal  for  shipments  of  man- 
ganese and  chrome  ore  from  the  Phil- 
ippines. A  recent  contract  between 
Ralph  Shaffer  of  Shaffer  Terminals, 
Inc.,  Tacoma,  and  C.  O.  Bradshaw 
of  the  Metal  Reserves  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  R.  F.  C,  plans  to  establish  stock 
piles  and  warehouse  facilities  for  100,- 
000  to  200,000  tons  of  ore.  This  ore  as 
needed  will  be  transferred  by  rail  to 
the  East  Coast.  It  is  understood  that 
similar  terminals  will  be  set  up  in  San 
Francisco  and  San  Pedro. 

Hemp  shipments  have  been  made  to 
Tacoma  in  this  manner  for  some 
months  and  it  is  possible  that  rubber 
may  also  be  included  in  the  program. 
Tacoma  is  a  natural  center  for  ore 
cargoes  as  the  great  Tacoma  smelter 
has  for  many  years  drawn  shipments 
of  copper  and  other  metals  from  all 
over  the  coast. 

Eight  More  Ways 
For  Portland 

Tentative  advices  were  received  in 
Portland,  September  11,  that  eight 
new  ways  may  be  added  to  the  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  (\).  plant  in  that  city, 
greatly  increasing  the  size  of  an  institu- 


tion  that  already  has  eleven  ways,  with 
keels  laid  on  all  of  them,  and  contracts 
for  forty-three  freighters.  At  time  of 
writing  this  plan  had  not  been  oftuial- 
1\-  confirmed  and  there  was  possibilit\- 
that  a  new  eight-way  yard  might  be 
established  instead  of  adding  to  the 
size  of  the  present  one,  but  the  point 
.seemed  certain  that  facilities  of  such 
extent  were,  to  be  added  somewhere 
along  the  Portland  shipbuilding  front. 

Imports  at 
Ten-Year  High 

According  to  the  Seattle  oftice  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  imports  b>- 
water  to  Puget  Sound  and  other 
Washington  ports  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  totaled  $26,974,- 
000,  which  is  a  new  high  for  the  past 
ten  years  and  compares  with  only 
$19,000,000  last  year.  The  jump  is  at- 
tributed largely  to  the  bringing  in  of 
materials  for  Washington's  great  de- 
fense industries,  and  applies,  of  course, 
to  foreign  imports  only. 

Plywood  Ships 
To  Be  Built 

William  Henderson,  Seattle  indus- 
trial engineer,  and  his  associates, 
which  include  Seattle  and  Grays  Har- 
bor businessmen,  have  taken  an  op- 
tion on  thirty-three  acres  of  land  on 
the  Chehalis  River  at  Aberdeen,  Wash- 
ington, and  propose  to  set  up  an  in- 
dustry- building  plywood  ships.  It  is 
announced  that  the  vessels  are  for 
.Army  and  Xavy  u.se  and  that  opera- 
tions will  start  immediately.  The  ships 
will  be  45  to  150  feet  in  length,  of  the 
"mosquito  fleet""  type,  used  so  widel\- 
in  the  English  Channel.  Associated 
with  Henderson  is  I.  F".  Laucks  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Seattle  chemists 
and  manufacturers.  Laucks  has  been  a 
leading  national  factor  in  rleveloping 
waterproof  pl\\voods.  He  and  Hender- 


son recently  returned  from  a  irip  to 
Washington  where  they  conferred  with 
the  Xavy  Department.  Construction 
of  the  ships  would  be  imder  Xavy  di- 
rection. Xame  of  the  company  will  be 
Prefabricated  Ships,  Inc.  Plans  call 
for  the  construction  of  ten  ways  and 
work  would  be  on  an  assembly-line 
plan.  While  the  idea  is  new  in  the  Pa- 
cific Xorthwest  on  ve.ssels  as  large  as 
these,  it  is  understood  that  similar 
vessels  are  being  built  in  the  South- 
east. 

Wood  Building  Record 

Unhampered  by  the  shortage  of 
steel,  wooden  yards  are  making  good 
progre.ss  on  most  of  their  defen.se  shijis. 
An  instance  of  this  is  what  has  been 
done  by  the  Bellingham  Marine  Rail- 
way &  Boatbuilding  Company  at  Bell- 
ingham, Washington,  on  a  contract  let 
three  months  ago  for  four  mine  sweep- 
ers, wooden  vessels  of  135  feet  length. 
All  vessels  are  framed,  one  sealed  and 
I)eing  planked,  and,  by  the  time  this 
is  published,  all  four  will  be  well  under 
way.  H.  C.  Hanson.  Seattle  naval 
architect,  is  supervising  the  construc- 
tion and  spending  much  of  his  time  in 
speeding  the  work  along.  Progress  is 
being  made  by  all  the  wooden  \ards, 
but  facilities  are  still  available  which 
are  not  being  u.sed. 

New  Navy  Base  at 
Port  Angeles 

The  Xav\'s  new*  section  base  at 
Port  Angeles,  Washington,  which  will 
.serve  as  an  operating  base  for  mine 
sweepers  and  inshore  patrol  boats, 
was  commissioned  with  simple  cere- 
monies on  September  4.  The  new  base 
is  on  Ediz  Hook  near  the  Coast  Guard 
aviation  base  and  includes  a  dock,  bar- 
racks, administration  building,  of- 
ficers" quarters  and  a  machine  shop. 
Command  of  the  station  has  been  as- 
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sumed  by  Lieut.  Allen  Grant,  U.  S. 
X.  R.,  who  had  charge  of  commission- 
ing it.  Similar  bases  are  being  com- 
missioned at  Astoria,  Marshfield, 
Xeah  Bay  and  other  Northwest  points. 

Salmon  Chokes  Storage  Space 

The  Port  of  Seattle  on  September  5 
requested  the  Navy  Department  to 
loan  back  the  west  half  of  Pier  41  for 
a  month,  to  facilitate  the  unloading  of 
the  Alaska  salmon  pack,  this  pier  be- 
ing under  lease  at  present  to  the  Navy. 
All  available  warehouse  space  of  the 
Port  of  Seattle  as  well  as  of  private 
piers  was  choked  and  a  serious  situa- 
tion was  developing.  "The  large  num- 
ber of  ships  in  service  to  Alaska,"  said 
Col.  \V.  C.  Bickford,  port  manager, 
''taking  supplies  north  for  military 
bases,  are  returning  with  much  heavier 
salmon  cargoes  than  we  expected  so 
early  in  the  season.  These  ships  cannot 
lie  around  idle,  waiting  for  a  space  to 
unload  salmon,  as  their  services  are 
too  badly  needed.""  Dockage  and  ware- 
house space  has  become  very  difficult 
to  obtain  on  the  Seattle  waterfront. 
Congressman  Warren  G.  Magnuson  at 
Washington  is  advocating  a  $5,000,- 
000  loan  to  build  two  1000-foot  docks 
for  the  port  to  relieve  the  congestion, 
and  two  RFC  men  are  making  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  situation.  "Mean- 
time,"" as  Horace  P.  Chapman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Port  Commission,  stated, 
"this  will  take  two  years  and  doesn"t 
right  now  take  care  of  the  salmon, 
which  is  badly  needed  by  the  War  De- 
partment as  well  as  by  private  con- 
sumers."" 

Six  New  Steel  Tugs 

The  Birchfield  Boiler  Co.  of  Tacoma 
began  work  September  2  on  a  $1,800,- 
000  order  for  six  steel  tugs  for  the 
Maritime  Commission.  The  tugs  will 
be  full-welded  jobs,  largely  fabricated 
on  the  t^oor  of  the  plant.  The  same 
company  is  also  constructing  a  tug  for 
the  Coast  Guard  for  use  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  It  is  understood  that  the 
plant  is  to  be  doubled  in  size. 

Conversions  Nearly  Completed 

After  months  of  delay  because  of 
changes  in  plans  due  to  the  rapidly 
changing  requirements,  the  conversion 
of  the  liners  President  Grant  and  Pres- 
ident Jackson  into  Navy  transports  is 
nearing  completion  at  the  Todd  Dry- 
docks.  Inc.,  at  Seattle.  Naval  authori- 


ties say  the  conversions  are  actually 
being  completed  on  schedule  but  that 
the  schedule  has  had  to  be  changed  as 
the  work  went  along.  Except  for  their 
hulls,  both  ships  have  been  virtually 
rebuilt.  They  have  been  renamed  the 
Harris  and  the  Zeilin. 

Important  Harbor 
Group  Convention 

The  20th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northwest  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress will  be  held  in  Everett  Novem- 
ber 14  and  15,  and,  in  view  of  the  large 
defense  works  being  carried  on  at 
major  ports,  it  is  expected  to  draw  a 
record  attendance.  Army  engineers  as 
well  as  leading  businessmen  and  port 
authorities  will  be  invited  to  be  prin- 
cipal .speakers  and  to  lead  the  discus- 
sions, and  the  meeting  is  looked  for- 
ward to  with  special  interest  because 
it  is  believed  that  many  needed  major 
improvements  will  be  suggested. 

Capt.  Macauley  Visits  Sound 

Capt.  Edward  Macauley  of  San 
Francisco,  the  only  West  Coast  mem- 
ber of  the  ^Maritime  Commission,  spent 
some  time  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
September  reviewing  the  progress  of 
the  Commission's  .shipbuilding  efforts. 
At  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by 
the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he 
stated  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  ap- 
proximately 1400  ships  destined  to 
come  off  the  ways  in  the  next  two-and- 
one-half  years  would  be  constructed 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Marine  Shorts 

As  part  of  the  largest  nation-wide 
mass  launching  of  ships  since  the  last 
war,  an  occasion  which  was  scheduled 
for  September  27,  the  army  trans- 
port Fredrick  Funston  slid  from 
the  Tacoma  ways  of  the  Seattle-Ta- 
coma  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  tak- 
ing part  in  the  celebration  along  with 
many  other  ships  that  were  launched 
from  various  ways  along  East,  West 
and  Gulf  Coasts  on  "Liberty  Fleet 
Day."  The  Funston  is  the  first  of  the 
new  C-3  type  vessels  to  be  built  at  the 
Tacoma  yards.  Originally  intended  to 
be  a  cargo  ship,  she  was  converted  into 
a  transport.  Two  other  C-3  types,  as 
yet  unnamed,  are  in  the  firm's  Tacoma 
yards. 

Seattle  will  probably  have  an  op- 
portunity  to   look   at    the    Maritime 


Commission  ship  American  Sailor,  as 
she  is  tentatively  scheduled  for  a  four- 
day  stop-over  there  September  29  to 
October  2.  Capt.  W.  H.  Munter  of  the 
Coast  Guard  has  already  made  berth- 
ing arrangements  at  a  point  conveni- 
ent to  visitors.  She  is  operated  by  the 
Coast  Guard  and  is  assigned  to  a  sta- 
tion at  Hueneme,  California.  In  com- 
mand is  Lieut.  Com.  A.  C.  Rich- 
mond of  the  Coast  (kiard.  She  will  also 
visit  other  Sound  and  Columbia  River 
ports. 

*     *     * 

Due  back  from  the  North  at  this 
writing  is  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  sur- 
vey vessel  E.  Lester  Jones,  which  has 
been  on  an  important  assignment  this 
season  in  connection  with  the  defense 
projects  in  the  north,  resurveying 
Cooks  Inlet  and  other  waters  where 
navigation  of  freight  transports  has 
been  essential.  As  a  .special  duty,  she 
piloted  a  large  transport  through  the 
shallow  and  difficult  passages  to  An- 
chorage. Other  Geodetic  vessels  re- 
turning are  facing  new  careers  during 
the  winter.  Explorer  will  be  assigned 
to  duties  west  of  Hawaii  and  Discov- 
erer, already  back,  is  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber of  the  survey  fleet  but  has  been 
traded  to  the  Navy  for  the  YP96,  one 
of  the  coast  patrol  vessels  recently  con- 
verted from  a  deep-sea  fishing  craft. 
The  other  vessels  will  probably  remain 
all  winter  in  active  duty  in  Puget 
Sound  waters. 


The  Milwaukee  Railroad  has  been 
compelled  to  enlarge  the  size  of  its 
Puget  Sound  Fleet.  Prior  to  the  recent 
great  increase  in  railroad  business,  this 
railroad  had  only  three  barges  in  the 
Olympic  Peninsula  and  Bellingham 
service.  Now  it  is  using  six  barges  and 
a  towboat,  plus  other  chartered  tugs, 
handling  a  total  of  82  cars.  A  port  cap- 
tain's office  has  been  established  in 
Bellingham  and  the  barges  are  dis- 
patched with  the  regularity  of  train 
schedules. 

*     *     * 

The  latest  link  in  the  chain  of  Uncle 
Sam's  swiftly-growingAlaska  defenses, 
the  Dutch  Harbor  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, in  the  Aleutians,  went  into  op- 
eration September  2.  This  base,  on  the 
largest  island  in  the  group,  commands 
the  1200-mile  chain  of  islands  extend- 
ing toward  Siberia.  Commander  "W. 
N.   Updegraff  became  station   com- 
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iiiaiKk'r.  The  cost  is  estimated  to  lia\e 
been  around  515,000,000.  I'wo  otlier 
Navy  bases  are  being  built,  one  at 
Kodiak  and  the  other  at  Sitka.  The 
contract  of  the  Puget  Sound-Sienis- 
Drake  Co..  which  is  buikhnij  these 
bases,  was  increased  last  month  1)\  an 
additional  S26.000.000. 

Marine  Short-Shorts 

riu'  Seattle  Harbor  Patrol,  which 
saves  lives  indiscriminately  within  city 
and  county  limits,  will  be  supported  for 
the  first  time  this  year  in  part  by  the 
county  .  .  .  Halibut  vessels  out  of  Se- 
attle made  104  trips  during  .August, 
handling  2,910,000  lbs.  of  fish,  and 
sold  their  catches  for  S387,968  . .  .  The 
schooner  Commodore  of  the  Tuget 
Sound-Hawaiian  run  and  other  im- 
portant trade  routes,  has  been  sold  to 
San  Francisco  shipping  interests  and 
will  be  used  in  Pacific  Coast  lumber 
trade,  where  rates  have  again  become 
high  enough  to  make  a  windjammer 
profitable.  She  has  been  on  the  ways  of 
the  Winslow  Shipyard,  Bainbridge 
island,  for  overhaul  and  recondition- 
ing. 

Construction  of  a  tug  and  barge  to 
tow  gasoline  from  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  to  Portland,  the  Dalles 
and  Pasco  has  been  started  by  A.  Lap- 
pauoto,  president  of  the  Upper  Co- 
lumbia River  Towing  Co.,  and  it  is 
understood  that  similar  measures  are 
contemplated  to  meet  a  possible  short- 
age created  by  the  diversion  of  tankers 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  British  aid 
service  ...  .A  million  gallons  of  gasoline 
were  shipped  in  steel  tank  cars  to  Port- 
land by  Shell  Oil  recently  .  .  .  Five 
Puget  Sound  yachts  already  have  been 
definitely  allocated  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  and  three  more  are  to  be  taken 
over  shortly.  Capt.  Munter,  Coast 
Guard  commander  for  this  district, 
says  that  at  least  twenty  will  be  needed 
. . .  One  of  the  greatest  runs  of  Chinook 
salmon  ever  to  make  its  way  up  the 
stream  added  considerably  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Columbia  River  fishermen 
during  September.  This  followed  a 
good  tuna  catch  with  unusually  high 
prices  .  .  .  Black  Ball  Ferry  Line  has 
announced  a  winter  schedule  with 
practically  as  many  sailings  as  during 
the  past  summer,  reflecting  the  in- 
creased travel  to  shipyards  and  defense 
liases  .  .  .  General  Petroleum's  tanker 
Mohave  ha-  been  added  to  the  fleet 
that   will   carry  aviation   gasoline  to 


Carno  iiiiich  production  Hue  at  American  Engineering  Co. 


Russia  . .  .  Showing  a  25.7  per  cent  gain 
over  the  same  period  last  year,  shij)- 
ments  of  merchandise  out  of  Alaska 
for  August  totalled  $21,236,000. 

Personal  Gleanings 

Past  .Assistant  Surgeon  Reuben  A. 
Zarilli  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  has  been  appointed  as 
a  special  medical  ofticer  to  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  Seattle  district.  He  comes 
to  Seattle  from  the  Marine  Hospital  at 
Detroit  .  .  .  Dean  Ballard,  manager  of 
the  Foreign  Trade  Department  of  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  left 
for  California  to  make  a  study  of  how 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  are 
handling  commodity  shipments  of  de- 
fense materials  from  the  Orient  to  east- 
ern points  .  .  .  Seattle  shipping  men 
turned  out  September  4  to  pay  a  fare- 
well tribute  to  James  R.  Meston,  ma- 
rine surveyor,  engineer  and  salvage  ex- 
pert, who  died  September  2.  Air.  Ales- 
ton  was  well-known,  liked  and  re- 
spected in  marine  circles.  Ca])t.  Crin 
Shephard,  62  years  old,  founder  of 
the  Shephard  Towing  Co.,  died  at  his 
home  at  St.  Helens,  Oregon,  Septem- 
ber 4.  He  was  for  a  long  time  skipper 
of  the  river  boat  America,  plying  be- 
tween St.  Helens  and  Portland,  and 
later,  in  1914,  founded  his  own  towing 
business  .  .  .  Alexander  Muir  Mc- 
Donald, the  Scotch-born  Seattle  man 
who  turned  out  a  fleet  of  wooden  ships 
during  the  world  war,  died  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  He  learned  his  craft  at  the  fa- 
mous Clyde  shi])i)uilding  centers  and 
had  a  long  and  varierl  exjierience. 


With  shipbuilding  already  far  be- 
yond the  peak  of  World  War  I,  the 
construction  of  marine  deck  auxiliar- 
ies, especially  winches  for  tankers,  has 
made  production  -  line  manufacture 
necessary. 

The  American  Fngineering  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  has  set  up  a  winch 
line  in  its  No.  2  plant  to  meet  the  in- 
dustry demands.  In  the  illustration  are 
six  compound  -  geared,  two  -  speed 
winches  for  handling  light  and  heavy 
loads.  These  machines,  being  built  for 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  have 
double  cylinder  reverse  valve  engines. 

The  mechanic  in  the  foreground  is 
fitting  heads  on  the  steam  cylinders. 
The  second  man  is  drawing  up  the 
nuts  on  the  stuffing  boxes  for  the  pis- 
tons and  crossover  piping.  The  third 
and  fourth  men  are  lowering  a  drum 
group  into  position  on  its  bearings. 
One  of  the  drum  groups  ready  for  in- 
stallation lies  in  in  front  of  the  third 
winch.  The  last  man.  in  the  back- 
ground, is  fitting  on  the  gear  guards. 

Because  of  the  weight  of  the  win- 
ches, they  remain  stationar\-  while  the 
men  move,  a  departure  from  usual 
production  line  methods.  Thi'  winch 
line  has  greatly  sjieeded  up  production 
i\v  centralizing  men.  tools,  material 
and  handliim. 
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SOUTHWEST 


by  K,  M.  Walker 


New  Consolidated  Yard 
at  Wilmington 

In  the  interest  of  national  defense, 
the  Federal  Government  recently  con- 
demned approximately  30  acres  of 
land  in  Wilmington  to  provide  an 
eight -way  shipyard  for  the  Consoli- 
dated Steel  Company,  where  eight 
ocean  freighters  will  be  built  simul- 
taneously. 

Federal  Judge  Harry  A.  Hollzer 
handed  down  the  necessary  possession 
order,  and  the  buildings  now  occupy- 
ing the  private  property  will  be  re- 
moved at  once,  and  the  owners  com- 
pensated for  their  holdings.  There  was 
little  opposition  to  the  proceedings  by 
property  owners.  The  terms  of  the  con- 
demnation allow  the  Government  to 
use  the  land  for  five  years  with  the 
privilege  of  canceling  after  a  year's 
occupancy  on  sixty  days'  notice. 

A  complete  ship  assembly  plant  will 
be  erected  to  take  pre-fabricated  ma- 
terials from  the  company's  Maywood 
plant  to  complete  the  hulls  and  to  re- 
ceive and  install  machinery  from  the 


plants  of  sub-contractors.  First  two 
keels  will  be  laid  late  in  November, 
and  thereafter  keels  will  be  laid  at  a 
minimum  rate  of  two  per  month. 
Thirty  C-1  cargo  steamers  are  now 
allocated  for  building  at  this  yard. 

Consolidated  Steel  Company  deliv- 
ered September  15  the  C-1  cargo 
steamer  Agwimonte,  first  of  four  C-1 
vessels  it  is  building  for  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  at  a  leased  Long 
Beach  yard.  .Agwimonte  had  satisfac- 
torily completed  her  sea  trials  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  She  was  received  for  the 
Commission  by  L.  R.  Sanford,  who  al- 
most immediately  thereafter  delivered 
her  to  Captain  W.  T.  Hall,  represent- 
ing the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail 
Steamship  Company.  Her  sister  ship, 
Agwiprince,  which  will  have  her  sea 
trials  late  in  October,  is  also  allocated 
to  the  New  York-Cuba  line. 

The  third  and  fourth  vessels  are 
named,  respectively,  Alcoa  Pennant 
and  Alcoa  Polaris.  On  completion  they 
will  be  operated  by  the  Alcoa  Steam- 
ship Company. 


Mexican  Ports  Benefit 
By  Defense 

.A  tour  of  'Mexican  Pacific  Coast 
ports  reveals  that  many  towns  in  the 
land  of  Mariana,  for  years  wrapped  in 
perpetual  siesta,  have  suddenly  burst 
into  activity  and  are  now  hustling  in 
a  manner  more  befitting  their  northern 
neighbors.  At  Santa  Rosalia,  near  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  the 
great  copper  mines,  acquired  by  a 
Mexican  syndicate  from  the  French 
concession  after  the  fall  of  that  re- 
public, are  employing  over  seven- 
thousand  workers  on  three  shifts.  The 
ore  produced  by  these  mines  is  being 
shipped  to  smelters  at  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, for  reduction.  The  steamers 
Providencia  and  Argyll  are  engaged  in 
moving  several  thousand  tons  monthly 
to  the  Tacoma  smelters. 

General  Abelardo  Rodriguez,  ex- 
president  of  Mexico,  has  expanded  his 
holdings  considerably,  and  has  estab- 
lished new  shrimp  and  fish  refrigerat- 
ing plants  at  Guaymas  and  Topolo- 
bampo,  and  plans  a  large  cannery  to  be 


On  September  15,  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.  delivered  the  C-1  cargo  vessel  Agtvimonte,  first  of 
four  sister  ships  building  at  their  Long  Beach  yard 
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established  at  Ma/allan.  At  Ciua>nias 
has  been  built  a  modern  shipyard  and 
repair  plant,  also  Rodriuuez-spon- 
sored.  This  was  badly  needed  as  the 
^lexican  coast  ports  are  sadl>'  lackinii 
in  building  and  rejxiir  facilities.  The 
tropical  waters  of  the  Mexican  coast 
require  the  many  wooden  vessels  to  be 
docked  several  times  a  year,  which  has 
formerly  necessitated  the  long  run  to 
San  Diego  for  this  service.  The  (niay- 
nias  yard  is  busy  with  several  Mexican 
Government  patrol  boat  contracts  as 
well  as  with  general  repair  work. 

A  fish  cannery,  which  has  been 
closed  for  about  ten  years,  has  been  re- 
opened at  Turtle  Bay  and  is  now  ship- 
ping their  product  to  San  Diego  brok- 
ers. This  little  comnumity.  which  until 
recently  was  only  a  refuge  for  weather- 
bound Tuna  clippers,  has  suddenly 
taken  on  some  importance. 

At  Manzanillo  the  copra  mills  are 
going  at  top  sj^eed  in  the  manufacture 
of  vegetable  oils  but  are  having  some 
difficulty  in  getting  copra  due  to  the 
shortage  of  tonnage  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  other  sources  of  supply. 
Mexico  is  therefore  seeking  to  obtain 
vessels  to  enter  this  trade  under  their 
flag  as  well  as  to  transport  freight, 
which  is  accumulating  in  the  West- 
Coast  Mexican  ports. 

Probably  the  most  active  Mexican 
port  is  Salina  Cruz.  This  port  suffered 
a  serious  setback  with  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  which  left  her 
docks  practically  idle  until  recently. 
Today,  the  Mexican  Government,  with 
the  aid  of  Uncle  Sam,  is  spending 
S7, 000, 000  toward  improvement  of  the 
harbor  and  overhaul  of  the  old  Tehuan- 
tepec  Railroad.  Dredges  are  operating 
to  improve  the  badly  silted  bay  and 
channel  entrances.  The  Tehuantepec 
Railroad  links  the  Pacific  and  the  At- 
lantic at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus  and  in  the  event  of  damage  to 
the  Panama  Canal  would  assume  tre- 
mendous importance  in  the  movement 
of  freight  between  coasts.  Local  people 
are  contemplating  the  strong  possibil- 
ity that  this  link,  which  is  barely  over 
a  hundred  miles  between  the  Pacific 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  remain  of 
importance  after  peace  is  restored  as 
it  is  over  a  thousand  miles  north  of  the 
Panama  Canal;  and  moving  freight 
across  the  approximately  150  miles  of 
railroad  would  save  a  2000-mile  water 
haul  on  Gulf-hf)und  shipments. 


Tuna  Fishing  Poor 

The  baby  tuna  clipj^er  owners  of 
Southern  California  are  puzzled  by  the 
sudden  and  almost  complete  disap- 
pearance of  tuna  on  the  local  banks. 
The  big,  long-voyage  boats  are  doing 
fairly  well  but  range  to  and  beyond  the 
ecjuator  for  their  catches.  The  smaller 
biKits,  fishing  mostly  on  the  Mexican 
hanks,  have  found  the  catches  so  small 
that  they  have  in  many  cases  given  up 
in  disgust  and  turned  to  yellowtail. 
The  prices  for  the  latter  are  not  partic- 
ularly attractive  but  the  operators  feel 
it  is  better  to  bring  back  a  load  of  yel- 
lowtail than  an  empty  boat.  Even  yel- 
lowtail have  not  been  plentiful  and  the 
sportfishing  boats,  which  closed  their 
season  on  Labor  Day,  complain  that  in 
jiast  years  they  have  averaged  two  and 
a  half  fish  or  more  per  passenger,  while 
this  year  they  have  averaged  less  than 
one  fish  per  passenger.  The  sportfishers 
are  a  good  barometer  of  local  fish  con- 
ditions. 

The  total  California  tuna  catch  for 
1940  went  to  three  and  a  half  million 
cases,  but,  at  the  end  of  July,  1941 ,  the 
latest  that  data  are  available,  indicates 
a  total  catch  less  than  half  that  of  a 
year  ago.  The  local  fishermen  scoff  at 
the  suggestion  that  the  sea  is  running 
short  of  fish,  and  are  inclined  to  ascribe 
the  shortage  to  the  excessive  rains 
early  in  the  season  and  recall  that  bait 
was  almost  unobtainable  at  the  start 
of  the  season.  Very  little  is  actually 
known  about  this  member  of  the  mac- 
kerel family;  where  it  breeds  is  still  a 
mystery  and  the  vagaries  of  its  wan- 
derings have  not  been  charted. 

Another  Windjammer 
Rejuvenated 

At  San  Pedro  the  big  steel  gam- 
bling barge  Tango  is  being  divested  of 
the  bulky  wooden  house  which  cov- 
ered an  array  of  roulette  tables,  faro 
and  blackjack  games  and  rows  of  one- 
armed  bandits  and  will  be  rerigged 
as  a  six-masted  schooner.  Renamed 
Marie,  she  will  carry  cargoes  to  \'ladi- 
vostok  or  lumber  between  Pacific 
Coast  ports  of  Xorth  and  South 
-America. 

The  ship  was  built  in  1904  at  Ham- 
ilton Yards,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  has  a 
length  of  360  feet  and  a  beam  of  49 
feet  with  a  deadweight  tonnage  of 
about  6000.  She  will  be  fitted  with  steel 
tube  masts  a  hundred  feel  long,  with 


wooden  topmasts  sixty  feet  in  length. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Trans-.\tlantic 
Navigation  Company  will  operate  the 
vessel.  The  refitting  of  a  similar  vessel, 
the  Star  of  Scotland,  ex-Kenilworth. 
into  a  six-masted  jib-headed  schooner 
was  described  in  the  Ai)ril  and  August 
issues. 

Puntarenas  Salvage  Work  Slow 

iMom  latest  reports  it  appears  that 
salvage  of  the  German  steamer  Eisen- 
ach and  the  Italian  niotorship  Fella, 
scuttled  by  their  crews  the  end  of  last 
March  in  Puntarenas  harbor,  Costa 
Rica,  will  require  months  to  complete. 
The  salvage  tug  Retriever  is  working 
on  the  hulk  of  the  P^isenach  but  is 
hampered  by  the  strong  tidal  currents 
which  restrict  sub-surface  work  to  a 
few  hours  daily.  Divers  report  that, 
while  the  hull  of  the  ship  is  in  excellent 
condition,  the  interior  has  been  gutted 
by  fire  set  by  the  crew  at  the  time  of 
scuttling,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sand 
has  been  drifted  into  the  hull  and  a 
quantity  must  be  removed  before  she 
can  be  raised.  With  the  strong  current, 
the  hull  has  been  worked  much  deeper 
into  the  bottom  than  on  the  day  she 
sank.  The  divers  have  managed  to 
close  all  the  sea  cocks  and  other  con- 
nections through  the  hull  and  have  re- 
paired the  hatches,  and,  at  the  last  re- 
port, the  forward  hold  and  forepeak 
were  being  pumped  out. 

The  .salvagers  are  devoting  their  ef- 
forts to  the  Eisenach,  and,  after  she  is 
floated,  will  turn  to  the  Fella.  The 
latter  is  in  about  .^0  feet  of  water  in 
the  harbor. 

New  Kelp  Plant  To  Open 

A  new  $100,000  algin  plant,  under 
construction  for  the  Kelco  Company  at 
the  foot  of  Sampson  Street,  San  Diego, 
will  start  operation  early  in  Xovember. 
The  company  operates  two  kelp  har- 
vesters which  cut  the  .seaweed  between 
Point  Loma  and  Point  .\rguello  and 
haul  it  into  San  Diego  for  reduction. 
About  400  tons  of  kelp  will  be  used 
daily  in  the  production  of  algin.  which 
is  used  as  a  sizing  and  in  certain  food 
preparations  and  industrial  applica- 
tion. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  chemical  is 
used  in  food  and  industrial  purposes, 
the  Government,  in  the  National  De- 
fense Program,  is  using  it  in  "cream- 
ing" rubber  solids  from  the  latex  or 
sap  of  the  rubi)er  tree.  Another  use  is 
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in  the  preparation  of  ice  cream  for  the 
Navy  where  it  replaces  gelatine.  It  is 
also  used  widely,  but  not  in  any  great 
volume,  in  the  preparation  of  chemi- 
cals and  drugs. 

Yard  Notes 

At  a  pretty  twilight  ceremony,  the 
new  ^Mexican  patrol  boat  Halcon  was 
launched  August  20  at  the  plant  of  the 
Harbor  Boat  Works  in  San  Diego. 
Seiiora  Carlos  Santibanez,  wife  of  the 
director  of  the  Department  of  Revenue 
in  ^Mexico  City,  was  the  sponsor.  The 
Halcon  is  an  83-footer  with  a  beam  of 
15  feet  and,  built  of  wood,  resembles 
the  U.  S.  subchasers  of  the  last  war. 
Two  450-hp  Superior  diesel  engines 
will  give  the  vessel  a  speed  of  about 
twenty  knots.  Manned  by  a  crew  of  16, 
the  vessel  will  be  stationed  at  Ensen- 
ada  and  will  be  used  by  the  ^Mexican 
Navy  in  coast  patrol  work.  She  mounts 
two  machine  guns,  one  forward  and 
one  aft.  It  is  planned  to  build  two  or 
more  similar  vessels  at  this  yard  and, 
due  to  the  necessity  of  moving  the 
yard  for  the  Harbor  Drive  develop- 
ment, a  new  site  is  being  located  for 
the  plant. 

Another  San  Diego  launching  was 
that  of  the  tuna  clipper  St.  Ann  on 
August  30  at  the  INlartinolich  yard. 
Built  to  the  order  of  Manuel  INIachado, 
Joseph  [Nlachado  and  Cecil  Drake,  the 
St.  -Ann  is  a  103-footer  with  a  beam  of 
25  feet,  and  capacity  for  160  tons  of 
fish.  Propelling  power  will  be  a  465-hp 
Superior  diesel  and  the  completed  cost 
of  the  boat  will  be  about  $132,000. 

The  Martinolich  Shipyard  plans  to 
lay  the  keels  immediately  for  another 
103 -foot  tuna  boat  for  Frank  Perry,  to 
cost  about  $135,000,  and  for  two  135- 
foot  boats  to  cost  about  $250,000  each, 
both  for  Manuel  Rosa. 

At  the  Campbell  ^Machine  Com- 
pany, San  Diego,  two  tuna  boats  are 
in  frame  and  partially  planked  but 
work  is  being  delayed  by  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  materials,  particularly 
metal  parts.  Due  to  Government  pri- 
orities, it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
bronze  tail  shafts  and  steel  is  being 
substituted  to  hasten  completion,  but 
both  boats  are  now  about  two  months 
behind  delivery  schedule. 

The  Campbell  yard  is  also  rebuild- 
ing the  steel  dredge  Alamitos,  which 
foundered  in  the  bay  at  North  Island 
August  3,  and  are  to  lengthen  the  ves- 
sel twentv  feet. 


The  San  Diego  Marine  Construc- 
tion Company  has  laid  the  keel  for 
Star  and  Crescent's  new  tug  San 
Miguel  and  has  four  Navy  patrol  boats 
in  frame  and  partially  planked. 

Personalities 

Alexander  Korol,  manager  of  the 
Hawaiian  Tuna  Packers,  Ltd.,  was  a 
recent  visitor  to  San  Diego  and  pur- 
chased the  tuna  clipper  Santa  Ines 
from  Capt.  O.  J.  Hall,  Joaquin  Fer- 
nandes  and  James  Tregilgas.  The  ship 
was  thoroughly  overhauled  and  made 
a  ten-day  run  to  Honolulu.  The  82- 
foot  vessel  is  the  first  of  the  refrig- 
erated boats  to  base  in  the  island  port. 

C.  A.  Hodgman,  traffic  manager  for 
the  port  of  San  Diego,  returned  to  his 
post  early  in  September  after  attend- 
ing in  a  meeting  of  the  California  Port 
Authorities  in  San  Francisco. 

Capt.  Jay  Wilsey  of  the  schooner 
yacht  Ruana  reports  taking  some  ex- 
cellent pictures  of  the  seal  herds  on 
Guadalupe  Island  and  other  sea  life, 
which  are  being  sent  to  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York.  The  Ruana  is  to  return  to  Santa 
Cruz  and  obtain  underwater  pictures 


in  depths  up  to  20  feet  of  submarine 
tlora  and  fauna. 

Capt.  Joe  IVIarques  of  the  clipper 
Normandie  reports  an  eventful  11- 
week  trip  to  the  Galapagos  Islands  on 
their  recently  completed  voyage.  To 
save  the  life  of  Beverly  Spilmer,  radio 
operator,  the  Normandie  made  a  full 
speed  dash  from  the  Galapagos,  es- 
corted by  an  .\merican  destroyer,  to 
Panama.  Spilmer,  who  was  suffering 
from  pneumonia,  was  attended  by  the 
warship's  doctor  and  removed  to  the 
hospital  at  Balboa  on  arrival  at  the 
canal  port.  Unusually  severe  restric- 
tions were  found  being  imposed  by  of- 
ficials at  Panama  and  no  member  of 
the  crew  was  allowed  ashore  until  his 
fingerprints  had  been  checked  and 
citizenship  verified.  Returning  to  the 
Galapagos,  the  Normandie  continued 
fishing  and  had  an  encounter  with  a 
large  whale  shark  which  became  in- 
quisitive and  got  afoul  of  the  propeller. 
The  encounter  almost  stalled  the  en- 
gine and  caused  a  vibration  which  per- 
sisted the  rest  of  the  voyage.  Arriving 
at  San  Diego,  the  boat  discharged  400 
tons  of  tuna  and  went  on  drydock  for 
examination. 
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Launching  one  of  our  own  new  battleships 
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The  >teanii'r  (icorgc  L.  Olson  has 
O.  A.  Johnson  as  master,  relieving  D. 
M.  Nielsen.  On  the  bridge  of  the  (\)os 
Ha\'  is  Captain  John  .Allen,  replacing 
Edward  Buckner.  The  steamer  Anna 
Schafer  is  commanded  by  O.  A.  Hana; 
vice.  Captain  Bernard  Blitzing.  The 
tanker  Paul  Shoiip  is  commanded  by 
R.  W.  Kell>",  who  relievefl  Captain 
M.  Melan.  Captain  Karl  Rosenbald 
has  been  named  master  of  the  steamer 
Alvarado.  replacing  Captain  John 
Lund.  The  Mat.son  freighter  Mauna- 
wili  is  skijipered  by  T.  H.  (\mning- 
ham.  who  relieved  Captain  .Arthur 
Jenseon.  Captain  C.  A.  Berndtson,  one 
of  the  best  known  Matson  passenger 
navigators,  is  shoreside  from  the  Lur- 
line  with  the  return  of  Captain  H.  R. 
Gillispie.  Captain  C.  H.  Wickman  is 
master  of  the  freighter  Mahimahi,  re- 
placing K.  L.  Svending. 

The  fine  new  cargo  carrier  American 
Press,  built  at  the  Western  Pipe  & 
Steel  Company's  ways  and  christened 
in  tribute  to  the  Fourth  Estate,  is  in 
command  of  Captain  John  \V.  Ander- 
son, who  assumed  regular  command 
after  the  trial  runs  were  navigated 
under  Captain  J.  .M.  Tooley. 

Jo.seph  A.  Lunny.  vice  president  of 
Pope  &  Talbot.  Inc..  McCormick 
Steamship  Company,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, reports  that  national  officials  and 
heads  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  look  forward  to  the 
Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  in  San 
Franci.sco.  starting  October  21.  as  a 
Ted  letter  day"  in  the  maritime  in- 
dustry- of  the  United  States. 

Never  before,  he  said,  have  this 
nation's  shipping  leaders  shown  such 
unity  as  to  agree  on  a  long-range  post- 
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Appointment  of  Ray  V.  Winqnist  as  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Traffic  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  General  Steamship  Corporation,  Ltd.,  through  Harry  S. 
Scott,  its  President.  Mr.  Winqnist  has  been  associated  iiith  the  company  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.  During  the  last  several  years  he  has  acted  as  General  Traffic 
Manager.  He  will  continue  in  active  charge  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco.  Prior  to  his  joining  the  staff  of  the  General  Steam- 
ship Corporation,  Winqnist  was  connected  with  the  operation  of  goiernment- 
oivned  vessels,  having  served  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Europe  and  South  America. 
During  the  last  world  tvar  he  served  in  the  Navy  Department  and  subsequently 
with  the  War  Industries  Board  at  Washington,  under  the  direction  of  its  chair- 
man, Bernard  M.  Baruch. 


war  program  to  protect  this  countr\-"s 
shipping  and  shipbuilding.  To  this 
end.  they  are  approaching  their  meet- 
ing in  San  Franci.sco  with  the  deepest 
consideration  to  all  problems  affecting 
and  likely  to  confront  the  maritime 
industry. 

Mr.  Lunnw  in  cooperation  with 
John  T.  (ireany,  .sales  manager  for  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
Ltd.,  has  completed  details  for  th(> 
annual  match  pla\-  at  Lakeside  for  I  he 
perpetual  (  up  (if  !h('  I'nipctlci'  ('liih. 


Charles  Dow.  who  is  as  well  known 
ill  most  ports  of  the  world  as  he  is  in 
his  home  town  of  Pu\allup.  \\'ashing- 
ton,  has  been  transferred  as  chief  en- 
gineer on  the  -McCormick  Stcainshiii 
Compan\"s  West  Nilus  to  the  S.S. 
Hollxwood. 

Frank  Seryanivich  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  on  the  West 
Camargo.  another  McCormick  Line 
carrier,  replacing  C.  O.  Palmer. 

The  arri\al    here  of  the  ni'w  liner 
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Capt.  William  Weaver 

President  Van  Buren  on  October  6 
was  the  occasion  for  a  welcome  to  the 
vessel  by  shipping  interests,  and  of 
hearty  greetings  to  Captain  William 
Weaver,  veteran  in  point  of  years  in 
the  transpacific  service  and  the  Amer- 
ican President  Line's  around-the- 
world  service.  His  last  command  was 
the  S.S.  President  Cleveland. 

Captain  Weaver  brought  word  that 
the  President  Polk,  a  sister  ship  and 
last  of  the  seven  vessels  of  this  type 
built  for  AI'L  under  Maritime  Com- 
mission auspices,  at  press  time  was 
scheduled  to  sail  from  New  York  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  October  12. 

The  deck  and  engine  room  personnel 
serving  under  Captain  Weaver  in- 
cludes: Michael  "Mike"  Doyle  as 
chief  engineer.  He  was  formerly  chief 
on  the  President  Hayes.  First  assistant 
is  Patrick  McCoy  and  second  assistant 
is  E.  Spark. 

Under  Captain  Weaver  are  F.  J. 
Llanso,  chief  officer;  C.  B.  Gjedsted, 
first  officer:  P.  W  Parker,  second  offi- 
cer: J.  Felmas.  chief  steward,  well 
known  and  popular  in  Pacific  Ocean 
cuisine  ranks  with  his  shipmates  and 
the  traveling  public,  as  is  D.  C.  Heis- 
ter,  i-)urser. 


Among  changes  in  commands  of 
well-known  Pacific  Ocean  operated 
vessels  at  press  time  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

Captain  L.  A.  Carlisle  succeeded 
Edward  Hard  wick  on  the  S.S.  Arizon- 
an;  Captain  John  Bostrom  succeeded 
O.  J.  Carlsen  as  master  of  the  steamer 
San  Diego;  Captain  Carl  Carlson  is 
now  on  the  bridge  of  the  steamer 
Barbara  Olson;  vice,  Captain  B.  Carl- 
sen;  the  tanker  M.  E.  Lombard!  is  in 
charge  of  Captain  C.  S.  Sullivan,  who 
replaced  R.  M.  Melbye;  Captain  F.  E. 
Waite  of  the  steamer  Camden  shifted 
commands  with  Captain  L.  A.  Nixon 
of  the  S.S.  Antietam.  The  steamer 
Dakotan  is  now  under  Captain  L.  E 
Thomson,  who  replaced  Captain  F. 
Bain. 


Hugh  B.  Robinson,  district  manager  of  the 
United  States  Lines  for  France  and  Southern 
Europe  for  twelie  years  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  has  been  appointed  special 
assistant  to  Captain  F.  G.  Reinecke,  U.  S.  N., 
naval  port  director  at  New  York,  tvith 
headquarters  at  17  Battery  Place.  He  has 
been  given  leave  of  absence  from  his  ship- 
ping post  to  accept  the  new  position. 
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C.  M.  "Dad"  LeCount 

Against  the  protests  of  one  of  the 
grand  figures  of  the  Pacific  Coast's 
maritime  fraternity,  we  are  announc- 
ing that  C.  i\L  "Dad"  LeCount,  who 
is  in  charge  of  all  marine  and  Govern- 
ment sales  for  the  General  Electric,  is 
heading  East  for  Schenectady  to  con- 
fer with  Eastern  officials.  Prior  to  his 
leave-taking,  he  was  tendered  a  testi- 
monial dinner  by  leaders  of  the  Pacific 
range  shipping  and  engineering  groups. 

The  tribute  to  "Dad"  LeCount  was 
an  appreciation  of  the  regard  in  which 
he  is  held,  and  for  his  tireless  efforts 
to  further  the  so  successful  annual 
convention  of  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States  and  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Conference. 

"Dad"  had  the  all  important  post 
as  treasurer.  Year  by  year — and  he 
has  been  identified  here  with  General 
Electric  for  the  last  30  years — the 
genial,  quiet  manner  and  refreshing 
personality  of  "Dad"  adds  new  friends 
and  business  contacts. 

It  may  be  revealed  to  tho.se  who 
don't  know,  that  "Dad"  has  been  with 
(i.  E.  ever  since  he  was  graduated  in 
electrical  engineering  from  Stanford 
University.  He  is  a  friend  of  former 
President  Hoover.  We  might  also  say 
that  "Dad"  was  born  in  South  Dakota, 
that  he  married  shortly  after  college 
days,  has  two  sons,  both  married,  and 
that  the  familv  home  is  in  Berkelev. 
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Capt.  Li'ightoii  Robinson 
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In  the  short  outline  we  are  giving; 
herewith  about  three  figures,  two  of 
them  well-known  and  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  Pacific  range  shipping 
world,  the  other  as  popular  on  the  East 
Coast,  and  now  here  with  our  predic- 
tion that  he  will  attain  the  same  status 
among  West  Coast  marine  interests. 

First,  we  record  that  Captain  Leigh- 
ton  Robinson  has  retired  after  thirty 
years'  service  in  the  San  Francisco 
headquarters  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Commissioner's  offices;  sec- 
ondly. Captain  John  A.  Rylander, 
Shipping  Commissioner  in  this  office 
since  1932,  has  been  called  back  to 
service  with  the  Xavy  as  lieutenant- 
commander,  and  his  successor  is  Stuart 
H.  Waring,  transferred  from  the  Xew 
York  offices. 

We  could  fill  this  issue  about  the 
colorful  career  of  Captain  Robinson. 
He  is  now  seventy  years  of  age, and  was 
born  in  Cornwall  in  October,  1871, 
whence  he  was  taken  to  Falmouth.  He 
first  gained  marine  experience  at  "The 
Conway''  as  a  cadet  stationed  in  the 
Mersey,  then  as  an  apprentice  he  went 
to  sea,  his  first  voyage  being  in  the 
"Swansea  Wales,''  which  went  to  San 
Francisco,  in  1888.  This  was  a  voyage 
of  130  days.  He  then  sailed  on  such 
famed  ships  of  forty  to  fifty  years  ago 
as  the  full-rigged  ship  Crown  of  Den- 
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mark  and  the  Ben  Lee.  It  was  while 
chief  mate  on  the  latter  vessel  that  he 
came  in  through  the  Ciolden  (iate  near 
death  from  typhoid.  He  was  taken 
ashore  and  brought  to  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital. This  was  in  1897. 

Captain  Robinson  elected  to  remain 
here.  He  joined  Goodall  and  Perkins 
and  sailed  on  the  S.S.  Santa  Rosa  un- 
der Captain  F^.  Alexander.  Then  he 
shifted  to  the  "hog  boats"  as  officer  on 
the  State  of  California,  operating  coast- 
wise. Later  he  transferred  to  another 
concern,  the  famed  ().  &  ()..  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Coptic  in  transpacific 
service,  remaining  in  this  berth  until 
he  was  offered  command  of  the  bark 
Melanope. 

.After  several  years  as  master  of  sail- 
ing ships,  he  decided  to  land  a  shore- 
side  berth.  He  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Shipowners'  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  at  the  time  when 
the  late  Governor  Rolph  was  president 
of  the  firm.  Later  he  became  interested 
in  the  lot  of  sailors.  At  the  time,  marine 
union  affairs  along  the  San  Francisco 
front  were  pretty  much  handled  by 
Andrew  Furuseth,  Walter  ]\Iacarthur, 
John  Kean,  Ed.  Erickson,  E.  Ellison 
and  "]''addy''  Flynn.  They,  recounted 
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John  A.  Rylander 

Captain  Robinson,  were  the  then  real 
union  leaders  on  San  Francisco's  wat- 
erfront. 

Captain  Robinson  decided  to  enter 
the  Federal  service.  He  qualified,  and 
was  appointed  under  Deputy  U.  S. 
Shipping  Commissioner  Thomas  Mur- 
phy, and  when  the  latter  died.  Captain 
Robinson  was  named  to  this  post,  a 
position  he  so  abh'  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged until  his  retirement  on  Sep- 
tember 15  of  this  year. 

From   now   on    Captain    Robinson, 


who  resides  in  ^Nlill  \'alley,  will  con- 
tinue his  interest  in  shipping,  and  will 
devote  more  of  his  time  to  yachting.  He 
is  a  valued  member  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Yacht  Club,  and  may  be  found 
"sailoring"  around  the  boats  at  Sausa- 
lito  most  any  day. 

The  return  to  sea  duty  with  the 
Navy  of  Captain  Rhylander  closes  an 
association  with  the  Shipping  Commis- 
sioner's office  for  the  period  of  the 
emergency,  at  least,  which  started  in 
1929,  when  he  was  named  shipping 
commissioner  in  San  Pedro. 

He  had  been  master  of  a  number  of 
vessels  in  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine before  1929,  and  was  named  head 
of  the  Shipping  Commissioner's  office 
in  San  Francisco  in  1932. 

Succeeding  Captain  Rhylander  is 
Stuart  H.  Waring,  since  1923,  and 
until  his  arrival  here  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, identified  with  the  New  York 
office  as  deputy  and  chief  deputy  until 
ordered  to  San  Francisco. 

The  first  and  last  time,  until  his  re- 
cent arrival,  that  Mr.  Waring,  who  is 
also  a  former  Naval  Reserve  and  mer- 
chant marine  officer,  was  in  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco  was  in  1914,  when  he 
came  ashore  on  New  Year's  eve  from 
the  U.S.S.  Proteus,  and  then  hurriedly 
had  to  rejoin  his  ship  when  word  was 
flashed  that  a  serious  slide  had  blocked 
the  Panama  Canal. 

]\Ir.  Waring  reported  that  he  had 
sold  his  home  in  Huntington  Heights, 
N.  Y.,  "lock,  stock  and  barrel".  He  is 
residing  with  ]Mrs.  Waring  and  their 
son,  Laurence,  in  Burlingame. 

In  the  near  future,  if  there  should 
arise  a  contest  for  an  American,  sym- 
bolic of  all  that  is  desired  in  a  mer- 
chant marine  officer,  we  are  going  to 
present  the  name  of  Captain  B.  M. 
Dodson,  executive  officer  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Maritime  Academy's  training 
ship,  California  State. 

Backed  by  fifteen  years  of  sea  train- 
ing, and  beginning  as  a  deckhand  for 
the  old  California  &  Eastern  Steam- 
ship Company  in  1926,  Captain  Dod- 
son today  is  regarded  by  officers  and 
cadets  as  one  of  the  best  executives 
ever  produced  by  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  or  any  other  maritime 
institution. 


Capt.  B.  M.  Dodson 

A  brief  sketch  of  his  career  is  pre- 
sented : 

In  1926  he  joined  the  California  & 
Eastern  as  deckhand,  two  years  later 
joining  the  Navy;  in  1929  he  received 
an  appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy; 
in  1930  retired  from  the  Naval 
Academy  to  re-enter  the  merchant 
marine;  entered  the  United  States 
Lines  in  1930;  then  went  to  the  old 
Dollar  Steamship  Line,  serving  as 
junior  and  senior  officer  on  such  vessels 
as  the  President  Hoover  and  the  Pres- 
ident Coolidge. 

Captain  Dodson  in  1936  secured  an 
appointment  as  officer  and  instructor 
in  the  California  Maritime  Academy. 
From  this  time  until  the  present,  with 
the  exception  of  twelve  months  on 
leave  to  serve  as  a  naval  officer  on 
the  U.S.S.  Vega,  he  advanced  through 
the  various  grades. 

He  is  co-author  of  "Mathematics 
for  Navigators."  published  by  the 
Naval  Institute  and  used  by  the  ma- 
jority of  merchant  and  naval  reserve 
officers,  and  was  in  command  of  the 
South  American  cruise  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  the  past  spring. 


Meet  JioH^e  Owen6>! 

A  short  sketch  of  the  life  and  ac- 
tivities to  date  of  a  very  retiring  but 
esteemed  member  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
shipping  fraternity  is  presented. 

The  subject  is  Alonzo  J.  "Lonnie  " 
Owens,  operating  manager  for  Sudden 


^'  Christenson  under  President  Arthur 
B.  Cahill.  It  was  no  easy  matter  per- 
suading "Lonnie"  to  give  a  short  his- 
tory of  his  career. 

We  knew  .something  about  him,  as 
we  had  enjoyed  an  acquaintance  with 
his  father,  the  late  William  J.  Owens, 
who  was  for  so  many  years  identified 
with  the  old  Spreckels  Company,  later 
the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  as 
superintendent  in  the  days  of  the  be- 
loved Fred  S.  Samuels. 

In  1912  "Lonnie"  was  graduated 
from  Cogswell  High  School.  He  made 
a  detour  when  his  family  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  go  to  college.  He  wanted 
to  go  to  sea.  Fred  Samuels  helped  him 
in  his  argument,  as  "Lonnie"  had 
made  several  trips  in  the  Spreckels 
ships  during  school  vacations. 


.y^Xj. 


Alonzo  "Lonnie"  J.  Owens 

With  his  school  career  behind  him. 
he  went  to  work  for  J.  D.  Spreckels 
Bros.  Co.,  owners  and  steamship 
agents.  During  this  time  he  secured 
invaluable  experience  afloat  and 
ashore,  as  he  served  on  deck  and  in 
the  purser's  and  engineering  depart- 
ments. Later  he  went  shoreside  and 
joined  the  freight  department,  han- 
dling cargo  bookings,  and  later  be- 
came assistant  freight  cashier. 

Then  came  the  war.  "Lonnie"  en- 
listed in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  and 
served  shoreside  and  afloat  as  assistant 
paymaster.  In  1919  he  was  mustered 
out  and  entered  the  offices  of  Sudden 
&  Christenson.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
was  named  operating  manager,  the 
position  he  now  occupies. 

He  is  the  father  of  two  boys:  his 
eldest.  Robert.  21.  graduated  from  the 
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California  Marilinie  Acack'n)\'  in  Ma\' 
of  this  year  and  is  now  third  mate  on 
the  S.S.  West  Camargo  of  the  Mc- 
C'ormick  Steamship  Company.  His 
youngest  is  Warren,  15.  a  student  at 
San  Mateo  Junior  High.  Mr.  Owens 
was  married  in  1917  to  Miss  Mae 
McAllister. 

"Lonnie"  inherits  not  onl\'  his 
father's  hut  his  grandfather's  love  for 
the  sea  and  things  maritime.  His 
grandfather.  Robert  J.  Owens,  was  a 
pioneer  in  this  country's  merchant 
marine  service. 

Three  men.  who  have  all  established 
records  of  ability  as  marine  leaders, 
stand  out  as  helping  him  during  his 
early  sea  career.  They  are  Captain  .\1 
Thomson,  member  of  the  California 
Bar  Pilots  A.ssociation;  Captain  W. 
G.  Tibbetts.  head  of  the  local  U.  S. 
Inspection  Bureau;  and  the  late  Mil- 
ton "Milt  "  Towne,  one  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean's  great  engineers. 

Most  important  is  his  family,  after 
which  his  chief  interests  are  his  work ; 
the  Propeller  Club,  of  which  he  is  vice 
chairman  of  the  Transportation  Com- 
mittee arranging  for  the  National 
Convention;  and  the  California  Mari- 
time Academv. 


9*fvp'ne4.anio. ! 


Robert  U.  Spear.  Pacific  District 
manager  for  F^oster  Wheeler  Corpora- 
tion, if  he  ever  desires  to  make  a 
change  in  occupation  and  be  an  im- 
presario, is  a  sure  bet  to  equal  his 
success  in  his  present  business,  fellow 
members  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  will  attest. 

"Bob"  is  handling  all  the  fine  enter- 
tainment details  for  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  We  might  add  here  that 
Mrs.  Spear  is  doing  an  ecjually  notable 
job  as  vice  chairman  under  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Wheeler,  handling  the  wo- 
mens  entertainment.  Seems  to  run  in 
the  Spear  family,  this  entertainment 
flair. 

A  few  details  of  his  early  career, 
include  being  born  in  Yonkers.  X.  \ .. 
going  to  Xew  York  City  schools;  and 
graduating  from  Cornell  University  in 
1918.  when  he  was  handed  his  degree 
as  mechanical  engineer.  Then  he  took 
a  marine  engineering  course,  and 
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■   Robert  D.  Spear 

[)laced  high  in  graduation  class.  Then 
to  the  United  States  Navy  Engineer- 
ing School  for  further  knowledge  in 
the  mechanics  of  engineering.  He  was 
commissioned  an  ensign  in  1919.  and 
shortly  thereafter  left  the  Government 
service  to  become  identified  with  the 
Condenser  Engineering  Co.  in  Car- 
teret. X.  J.  He  was  head  of  the  evap- 
orating and  heating  department  of  this 
well-known  concern  for  several  years. 
Then  he  came  to  California  for  his 
present  emp^loyers  in  1929  as  sales 
engineer. 

The  engineering  interests  recall 
that  Foster  Wheeler  Corporation  is  the 
successful  outgrowth  of  a  merger  in 
1927  between  Wheeler  Conden.ser  & 
Engineering  Co.  and  the  Power  Spe- 
cialty Company. 

It  was  in  1938.  after  serving  Los 
Angeles  for  a  year  and  returning  to 
Xew  York  to  spend  three  more  years, 
that  he  came  to  San  Francisco  to 
occupy  the  present  position,  whose 
duties  he  so  ably  discharges.  He  is  an 
active  member  in  the  Propeller  Club 
of  the  United  States,  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; the  American  Welding  Society: 
and  the  Engineering  Club  of  San 
Francisco. 

During  his  college  da\s.  Mr.  Spear 
wore  the  Cornell  colors  in  track  and 
field  events,  but  is  best  known  anions 
college  men  of  that  era  for  his  fast 
stepping  with  cross  country  teams,  the 
mile  and  two-mile  events. 


(yea^e  liaA^  9±  Hack 

The  sparkling  wit  and  humorous 
stories  of  George  Harr  will  again  en- 
liven gatherings  of  the  marine  fra- 
ternity at  the  I'ort  of  San  Francisco 
after  an  all-too-long  ab.sence  of  three 
\'ears.  The  genial  Scot,  whose  anect- 
dotes  are  the  piece  de  resistance  in 
any  entertainment  group,  has  com- 
l)lete(i  the  mammoth  job  of  installing 
four  large  turbine  generators  for  the 
Pacific  (ias  ^'  Electric  Companx-. 

Xow  the  marine  superintendent  for 
this  concern  returns  to  his  old  job  on 
the  San  Francisco  waterfront,  where 
he  will  supervise  the  General  Electric 
eciuipment  on  a  large  number  of  new 
ships,  both  merchant  and  naval. 

Mr.  Barr  came  to  San  Francisco 
al)out  1}>  years  ago  to  oversee  the  in- 
stallation of  turbine  gears  on  forty-six 
destroyers  at  the  Union  Plant  of  Beth- 
lehem. From  then  on,  he  renounced 
any  allegiance  to  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Since  World  War  Xo.  1 ,  he  has 
been  looking  after  all  the  marine  tur- 
bine work  in  the  Pacific  area.  He  made 
the    shakedown    cruise    on    the    liner 
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The  twenty-eighth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association 
of  Port  Authorities  was  held  in  Se- 
attle, Washington,  where  R.  H.  Van 
Deman  of  San  Diego  was  elected  the 
new  president,  succeeding  K.  J. 
Burns,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  vice  presidents  elected  were 
M.  H.  Gates  of  San  Francisco  and  S. 
H.  Marvin  of  Tacoma.  J.  W.  Bren- 
nan  of  San  Diego  was  chosen  as 
secretary-treasurer.  The  directors 
were  named  as  follows:  James  J. 
McElroy,  Oakland;  Colonel  B.  C, 
Allin,  Stockton;  George  H.  Moore, 
Los  Angeles;  D.  Lamport,  Long 
Beach,  and  K.  J.  Burns,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

G.  H.  Nickerson,  general  passen- 
ger agent  of  the  United  States  Lines 
at  Los  Angeles,  announced  early  in 
September  that  his  company  had 
been  appointed  to  represent  the 
American  South  African  Line,  Inc., 
as  General  Passenger  Agent. 

To  their  present  fleet,  which  plys 
between  New  York  and  Capetown, 
South  Africa,  the  American  South 
African  Line  will  soon  add  three 
C-3  cargo-passenger  steamers,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Nickerson,  The  ves- 
sels, now  building,  will  accommo- 
date 116  passengers  each. 

As  announced  in  September,  the 
Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Company 
have  renamed  the  steamship  services 
operated  or  controlled  by  them  to 
the  following: 

Lykes  Continent  Line. 
Lykes  Mediterranean  Line. 
Lykes  West  Indies  Line. 
Lykes  Orient  Line. 
Lykes  U.  K.  Line. 
Lykes  African  Line. 

Late  in  September,  word  was  re- 
ceived in  San  Francisco  that  Thomas 
Arthur  Lee,  formerly  Pacific  Coast 
manager  of  the  Furness  Line,  died  in 
Sydney,  .•\ustralia,  at  the  age  of  58. 

Robert  Seely  joined  the  Robert 
Dollar  Company  the  first  of  October. 
While  the  transfer  of  "Bob,"  as  he  is 
known  among  men  afloat  and  ashore, 
came  as  a  surprise,  it  is  another  step 
upward  in  the  ladder  for  the  popular 
former  official  of  the  American  Pres- 
ident Lines. 


Sailornien  in  ()ff-walehe>  and  ashore 
are  given  to  reminesence.  not  about 
their  hardships  and  the  adventures 
that  are  part  of  the  lives  of  these  men. 
but  rather  about  this  and  that  ship- 
mate or  ofticer. 

We  venture  to  sa\-  that  when  the 
name  of  Captain  Henry  Blackstone  is 
mentioned  there  is  always  someone 
who  recalls  some  deed  or  kindness  that 
this  tall,  quiet,  commanding  figure  of 
the  sea  has  performed  in  his  unassum- 
ing way. 

Over  a  period  of  some  time,  in  drib- 
lets, we  learned  the  following  about 
Captain  Blackstone: 

He  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Penns>l- 
vania.  June  12,  1887,  and  received  his 
preliminary  education  in  the  public 
schools,  then  went  through  Bethany- 
College  in  West  \'irginia.  Penn  Nauti- 
cal School  was  his  next  seat  of  learn- 
ing, where  he  was  graduated  in  1906. 


Capt.  Henry  Blackstone 

That  Captain  Blackstone  took  to 
the  water  like  the  proverbial  duck  may 
be  vouchsafed  by  the  fact  he  had  his 
master  s  ticket  for  any  ocean  at  the 
age  of  25.  He  served  in  the  Lighthouse 
Service  from  1908  to  1917. 

It  was  early  in  the  start  of  the  war 
that  Captain  Blackstone  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Xavy,  joined  the  'suicide 
fleet'"  operating  out  of  Brest.  Later  he 
was  on  destroyers  in  the  war  zone, 
afterwards  going  into  the  U.  S.  Trans- 
port Service  commanding  vessels  be- 
ing returned  to  companies  which  had 
been  doing  war  service. 


In  1922  he  joined  the  I'nited  States 
Shipping  Board  and  was  stationed  in 
the  Baltic  in  charge  of  maintenance 
and  repair  until  192().  when  he  re- 
turned to  this  country  to  take  a  berth 
with  the  .Atlantic  Refining  Company. 
Later  he  handled  K.xport  Line  vessels 
jilxing  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Near 
Hast. 

His  sea  career  continued  until  1929, 
when  he  joined  the  newly-formed  Ac- 
cident Prevention  Department  of  the 
I'nited  States  Protection  and  Indem- 
nit>-  .Agency.  Inc..  in  New  Wnk.  three 
years  later  being  transferred  to  San 
Francisco  to  assume  charge  of  West 
Coast  activities. 

In  this  berth  he  has  been  contented, 
and  all  his  San  Franci.sco  friends  hope 
that  he  may  remain  here,  but  with  the 
emergency  arising.  Captain  Black- 
stone may  again  be  on  a  rolling  deck 
backing  up  President  Roosevelt's 
warning  to  Hitler  about  the  "Freedom 
of  the  Seas." 

In  the  interim,  the  activities  of  Cap- 
tain Blackstone  are  in  the  .Army  and 
Xavy  Club  and  his  duties  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Banquet  and  Hotel  Com- 
mittee for  the  Fifteenth  annual  gather- 
ing of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States  and  the  .American  Merchant 
^larine  this  month. 


The  Chilean  Line's  President 
Carlos  A.  Vial  was  in  New  York  in 
September  to  confer  with  company 
officials  in  the  United  States  regard- 
ing the  travel  situation  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  offices.  He  may  tour  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  further  his  studies. 


Gerald  A.  Glasscock,  foreign 
trade  counselor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  con- 
duct a  class  of  discussion  on  "Inter- 
national  Relations  and  Foreign 
Trade,"  meeting  each  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  at  the  Metro- 
politan School  of  Business,  Los  An- 
geles, according  to  the  principal, 
Henry  Orlo  Backer. 
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SUip'  Allocatia*vi 

The  Maritime  Commission  has 
adopted  a  poHcy  of  giving  preference 
to  American  steamship  operators  and 
owners  who  have  cooperated  with  the 
development  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  in  the  allocation  of  ves- 
sels in  a  given  trade  route,  Rear  Ad- 
miral E.  S.  Land  has  informed  E.  C". 
Mausshardt,  district  manager.  Pacific 
Coast  District. 

Since  taking  over  former  Danish, 
Italian  and  German  vessels,  this  has 
been  the  Commission's  policy.  Now  it 
is  being  extended  to  cover  approval  by 
the  Commission  of  charter  of  consign- 
ment of  vessels  in  trade  routes  normal- 
ly served  by  U.  S.  Hag  owners  and 
operators  who  have  been  engaged  in 
defined  trade  for  a  period  of  years. 
Pacific  Coast  companies  will  be  favored 
under  this  policy,  as  many  have  been, 
at  great  losses,  engaged  in  stiff  com- 
petition with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  until  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war.  Tonnage,  the  Com- 
mission announces,  will  be  allocated  to 
operators  who  qualify  under  the  fol- 
lowing categories  listed  in  order  of 
priority: 

( a )  Companies  who  have  construct- 
ed and  operated  owned  U.  S.  tlag 
vessels  under  the  Merchant  INIarine 
Act  of  1928  or  19,^6  or  prior  thereto. 

(b)  Companies  who  have  owned 
and  who  have  operated  owned  U.  S. 
flag  vessels  prior  to  September  1 ,  1939. 

(c)  Companies  who  have  owned 
and  who  have  operated  owned  U.  S. 
flag  vessels  prior  to  April  9,  1940. 

(d)  Companies  who  have  acciuired 
American  flag  vessels  recently  or  who 
subsequently  acquire  American  vessels 
and  operate  their  own  U.  S.  flag  ships 
which  have  recently  been  acquired 
either  as  their  total  operation  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  foreign  flag 
operations. 

f^ew.  ModeU 
at  Mu6.&u4fi 

Newest  acquisition  to  the  ^larine 
Exhibit  of  the  San  Francisco  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industry,  at  Aquatic 
Park,  is  a  valuable  old  print  of  the 
S.S.  John  L.  Stephens,  given  by  the 
J.  D.  and  A.  B.  Spreckels  Company. 


Three  of  the  Wilmington  Transportation  Company  tugs  handling  docking  of  the  U.  S.  Lines  America 
when  she  visited  Los  Angeles  Harbor  early  this  year.  In  addition  to  these  three  tugs,  the  company 
has  six  additional  ones,  bringing  the  fleet  up  to  a  total  of  nine  tugs.  Horsepotver  range  is  from  150 
to  600.  .  .  .  We  are  indebted  to  Carl  F.  Fenneina,  general  manager  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Line,  for 
dropping  this  photo  into  the  mails  just  before  leaving  for  the  Propeller  Club  Convention. 


Built  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  in  New  York  in  1851,  the 
John  L.  Stephen  was  a  2500-ton  pad- 
dle wheel  steamer  of  the  American 
type,  and  was  the  first  two-stack  vessel 
to  ply  between  the  East  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. One  stack  was  forward  and  one 
aft  of  the  walking  beam.  It  was  large, 
fast  and  commodious;  one  of  the  finest 
passenger  ships  of  its  day. 

The  John  L.  Stephens  made  its  first 
trip  to  San  Francisco  in  1853.  The  San 
Francisco  Daily  Herald  of  April  4,  of 
that  year,  states  "The  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company's  new  steamer, 
John  L.  Stephens,  Captain  R.  Pearson, 
arrived  at  an  early  hour  yesterday 
morning,  in  15  days  from  Panama, 
carrying  544  passengers." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among 
the  passengers  were  listed  "C.  Spreck- 
els, wife  and  infant."  This  was  Claus 
Spreckels,  founder  of  the  great  sugar 
business  in  California  and  father  of 
the  late  J.  D.  and  A.  B.  Spreckels, 
whose  company  presented  the  picture 
to  the  Marine  Mu.seum. 

A  model  of  the  Fort  Sutter  has 
been  donated  by  the  River  Lines 
through  N.  A.  Fay,  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  Originally  built  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $6,000,  the 
Fort  Sutter  is  a  perfect  working  model 
of  the  stern  wheeler  type  of  river  boat 
that  ran  between  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento. 

Mrs.  H.  \V.  Lewis,  of  San  Franci.sco. 
has  presented  a  model  of  the  Kron- 
prinzessin  Cecile.  During  the  first 
World  War  this  ship  was  taken  over 
by  the  Cnited  States  Government,  and 
renamed  Mt.  \'ernon  and  used  as  an 
army  transport. 


Mrs.  W.  C.  Edwards,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  loaned  the  Museum  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Golden  Gate  by  Coulter 
and  has  also  loaned  models  of  a  Dutch 
fishing  boat  and  a  Dutch  fishing  steam- 
ship. 

From  Mrs.  Irene  C.  Coleman  of 
Rock  Port,  Maine,  has  come  the  first 
original  copy  of  the  Coast  Seamen's 
Journal  printed  in  San  Francisco  on 
November  2,  1889. 

An  additional  room  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Aquatic  Park  exhibit, 
and  will  be  opened  to  the  public  soon, 
according  to  Walter  J.  Walsh,  pres- 
ident. 

Since  the  Marine  Exhibit  was  open- 
ed last  May,  approximately  60.000 
have  visited  it.  The  exhibit  is  open 
daily,  except  Monday,  from  10:00 
a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  There  is  no  admis- 
sion charge. 


£ea  A^oke^  i*t  S.  4?. 

On  Wednesday.  October  1,  ]Moore- 
McCormack  Lines,  at  200  Pine  Street, 
took  over  their  own  general  passenger 
agency,  heretofore  handled  by  the 
United  States  Lines. 

This  announcement  was  made  by 
Commander  K.  H.  Donavin,  Pacific 
Coast  manager,  Moore  -  McCormack 
Lines,  at  a  cocktail  party  given  at  the 
Commercial  Club  in  honor  of  L,  E. 
Archer,  general  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager, who  is  in  San  Francisco  on  vaca- 
tion. Attending  the  reception  were 
some  hundred  travel  agents  from 
Northern  California  to  welcome  Mr. 
Archer. 
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by  ''The  Chief'' 


"The  Chief's"  department  welcomes  questions — Just  write  "The  Chief," 
Pacific    Marine    Review,    5  00    Sansome    Street,    San    Francisco,    California 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  SHIPS 


QUESTION 
Dear  Sir, 

Many  thanks  for  answering  my 
question  relative  to  putting  the 
evaporator  vapor  directly  into  the 
main  condenser  instead  of  into  the 
auxiliary  exhaust  system.  But  I  fear 
that  I  have  not  made  my  problem 
clear,  and,  since  you  invite  further 
comment,  I  am  writing  once  again. 

I  agree  that  ^ve  should  try  to  get 
all  the  available  mechanical  energy 
out  of  this  evaporator-made  steam 
before  condensing  it,  thus  regaining 
part  of  the  energy  given  up  from 
the  live  or  bleeder  steam  used  in  the 
evaporator.  But  since  the  prevailing 
conditions  are  such  that  the  supply 
and  demand  on  the  auxiliary  ex- 
haust are  rather  well  balanced,  the 
auxiliary  exhaust  valve  to  the  main 
condenser  must  be  opened  some  to 
allow  extra  steam  to  pass  w^hen  the 
evaporator  is  started  and  the  vapor 
put  into  the  auxiliary  exhaust. 

Then,  the  problem  arises  of 
w^hether  to  allow  the  back  pressure 
to  remain  at  its  normal  operating 
point  of  1  2  to  1 4  pounds  or  to  low^er 
the  back  pressure  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  seven  pounds  by  opening  the 
auxiliary  exhaust  valve  to  the  con- 
denser. In  the  first  case,  the  feed 
water  heater  would  be  kept  at  its 
proper  temperature,  but  a  pressure 
of  12  to  14  pounds  would  be  im- 
pressed   on    the    evaporator    vapor 


line,  with  a  corresponding  boiling 
point  of  from  243  to  247  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  In  the  second  case,  the 
boiling  point  in  the  evaporator 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
232  degrees;  but,  in  order  to  effect 
the  proper  temperature  on  the  feed 
w^ater,  it  w^ould  be  necessary  to  add 
live  steam  to  the  surge  tank. 

So,  it  seems  apparent  that  the 
evaporator  vapor  is  put  into  the 
auxiliary  exhaust  merely  because 
this  device  offers  a  convenient 
method  of  getting  it  into  the  system 
w^here  it  w^ill  be  condensed.  It  may 
then  be  transferred  and  used  w^here 
needed. 

Now^,  why  not  carry  the  evap- 
orator up  through  a  pipe  thirty  feet 
high  and  then  dow^n  to  the  con- 
denser w^ith  its  low^  absolute  pres- 
sure? Assuming  a  pressure  of  say 
one  pound  and  the  corresponding 
boiling  point  of  101.7  degrees,  it 
w^ould  be  possible  to  make  from  tw^o 
to  three  times  as  much  w^ater  from 
the  same  heating  steam.  Of  course, 
the  available  energy  in  the  evapora- 
tor vapor  w^ould  be  w^asted,  but  is  it 
not  wasted  anyhow?  And  is  not  the 
energy  in  the  live  or  bleeder  steam 
used  in  making  the  w^ater  in  the 
evaporator  boil  under  the  prevail- 
ing high  pressure  wasted  in  addi- 
tion? 

Thanking  you  for  any  comments, 
H.  H.  G., 


ANSWER 

This  letter  asks  two  questions  in  the 
last  paragraph:  (a)  Why  not  use  30- 
foot  pipe  running  vertically?  (b)  Is 
not  the  energy  in  steam  used  for  evap- 
orators wasted  any  way  we  figure  it? 

(a)  As  indicated  in  the  letter,  when 
vapor  from  evaporators  is  turned  into 
auxiliary  exhaust  line,  there  is  more 
steam  in  the  Hne  than  can  be  used  by 
heaters  and  it  is  necessary  to  relieve 
this  line  into  the  main  condenser. 

If  the  amount  of  steam  relieved  from 
the  auxiliary  exhaust  into  the  main 
condenser  is  equal  to  the  amount  of 
steam  generated  in  the  evaporators, 
then  the  condition  is  exactly  the  same 
as  though  we  were  to  turn  the  evapora- 
tor directly  into  the  main  condenser 
without  going  through  the  auxiliary  ex- 
haust line;  and,  in  addition,  as  the 
writer  says,  it  would  be  better  to  turn 
the  evaporators  into  the  low  pressure 
of  main  condenser  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  water  evaporated  at  the  lower 
back  pressure.  The  question  reduces  to 
whether  we  shall  hold  a  27-pound 
(12+15)  absolute  pressure  on  evap- 
orators or  a  one-pound  absolute  pres- 
sure. By  all  means,  hold  the  low-est 
hack  pressure  on  evaporator  possible. 
It  would  be  better  to  reduce  the  steam 
exhausted  into  the  auxiliary  exhaust 
Hne  and  let  the  evaporators  discharge 
into  it.  This  might  be  done  by  mani- 
pulation of  the  auxiliaries  in  such  a 
way  that  they  use  less  steam.  l)ut  we 
assume  that  the  best  combination  of 
auxih'arv  use  has  been  made  and  the 
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exhaust  cannot  be  reduced.  The  writ- 
er's assumption  is  correct  and  he  may 
as  well  discharge  directly  into  the  main 
condenser. 

He  may  not  be  able  to  make  as  much 
more  water  as  he  expects,  as  the  evap- 
orator cannot  evaporate  much  beyond 
its  designed  limit.  The  30- foot  vertical 
pipe  would  prevent  some  carryover, 
but  steam  at  one-pound  pressure  oc- 
cupies so  much  volume  that  redesign 
of  piping  would  be  necessary,  and  a 
larger  evaporator. 

"The  Chief"  suspects  that  the  writer 
has  selected  the  length  of  30  feet  ver- 
tically as  being  more  than  a  vacuum 
will  lift  a  column  of  water  from  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  If  so,  this  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  true  that  the  condenser  would  not 
lift  a  column  of  cold  water  more  than 
25  to  28  feet  if  the  water  was  subject 
to  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  tank. 
But,  if  more  than  atmospheric  pressure 
were  available,  the  column  would  rise 
higher. 

In  this  problem,  however,  we  would 
not  expect  a  column  of  solid  water  in 
the  vertical  line,  and  the  pipe  would 
only  help  a  little  in  preventing  salt 
water  from  carrying  over  to  the  con- 
denser. A  better  baffle  could  be  de- 
signed, but  we  would  still  be  limited  by 
the  evaporator  volume  and  its  ability 
to  handle  such  low-pressure  vapor. 

(b)  In  a  proper  heat  balance  on  a 
ship,  it  should  be  possible  to  take  vapor 
from  the  evaporators  at  12  pounds 
gage  and  use  it  in  the  feed  heaters,  thus 
saving  this  amount  from  some  other 
source.  Thus,  the  steam  used  for  evap- 
orators need  not  be  wasted  as  far  as  its 
energy  is  concerned. 

The  only  time  we  waste  the  avail- 
able energy  in  steam  is  when  we 
throttle  or  reduce  pressure  by  restrict- 
ing its  passage  through  a  valve.  This 
is  an  energy  waste.  This  point  will  be 
fully  discussed  in  this  series.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  pressure  is  dropped 
by  expanding  in  an  engine  or  turbine, 
or  if  the  heat  is  transferred  through  the 
walls  of  a  heat  exchanger  usefully,  it  is 
not  an  energy  waste. 

QUESTION 
Dear  Chief, 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  your 
heat  articles  appearing  in  the  cur- 
rent issues  of  Pacific  Marine  Revie^v 
and  I  should  like  to  have  your  fig- 
ures and  comment  on  the  following 
practical  problem. 

Dry   saturated   steam  at   22   lbs. 


absolute  pressure  is  blowing 
through  a  pipe  7  sq.  ins.  area  into  a 
surface  condenser  where  the  Keno- 
tometer  registers  96'  t  perfect  vac- 
uum; steam  is  condensed  to  water 
at  about  70  degrees  F. 

(a)  What  is  the  velocity  of  the 
steam? 

(b)  What  amount  of  water  in 
lbs.  per  minute  condensed? 

(c)  What  heat  loss  in  Btu  per 
minute? 

(d)  What  fuel  loss  w^ith  boiler 
efficiency  at  SO' t  and  boiler  fuel  at 
18,500  Btu? 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  L. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

ANSWER 

The  writer  has  offered  a  problem 
which  is  quite  difficult  to  answer  and 
"The  Chief"  will  attempt  only  a  partial 
solution. 

Taking  the  problem  backwards,  we 
can  calculate  the  heat  loss  per  pound 
of  steam  discharged. 

Btu  content  of  22  pounds  absolute 
steam  is  1157.8,  or  say  1 158. 

Btu  content  of  the  liquid  at  70° F. 
is  38.03,  or  say  38. 

The  difference  is  1120  Btu.  This  is 
the  heat  loss  per  pound  of  steam,  ques- 
tion (c). 

Under  (d)  then,  we  consume  fuel 
Btu  equivalent  to  1120  modified  by 
boiler  efficiency.  1120  divided  by 
.80=1400  Btu.  The  weight  of  fuel 
used,  then,  is  1400  divided  by  1 8,500= 
.0756  pounds  of  oil  wasted  per  pound 


of  steam  discharged  into  the  con- 
denser. 

(a)  and  (b).  A  discussion  of  the 
flow  of  steam  in  pipes  is  much  too  in- 
volved to  present  here.  A  solution 
could  not  be  obtained  unless  the  length 
of  the  pipe  were  known,  also,  the  ma- 
terial of  the  pipe  and  some  guesses  as 
to  its  relative  roughness  on  its  internal 
surface.  In  this  problem,  the  length 
would  be  from  where  the  gage  is  lo- 
cated indicating  22  pounds  absolute  to 
the  entrance  to  the  condenser.  This 
pipe,  about  3-inch  diameter,  at  such  a 
low  pressure  would  not  discharge 
nearly  as  much  steam  as  might  be  ex- 
pected and  the  velocities  would  be  ex- 
tremely high. 

For  a  complete  discussion  on  this 
part  of  the  problem,  refer  to  some  good 
handbook,  such  as  Kent's  "Mechanical 
Engineer's  Handbook,"  pages  5-20  in 
the  1936  edition. 

A  rough  calculation,  assuming  about 
20  feet  length  of  pipe,  shows  a  velocity 
of  about  14,000  feet  per  minute,  and 
about  2000  lbs.  of  steam  per  hour  flow- 
ing. Multiplying  by  .0756,  we  find  151 
lbs.  of  fuel  oil  per  hour  wasted.  This 
figure  can  roughly  be  modified  by  the 
reciprocal  of  the  square  root  of  the  pif^e 
length.  Thus,  if  pipe  is  40  feet  long,  the 
figure  would  be  multiplied  by 

1 

=.71; 

1.41 

and,  if  10  feet  long,  would  be 

1 

T71 

=  1.41,  or  41  per  cent  more. 


THERMODYNAMICS 


Radiation 

Heat  transfer  by  conduction  was 
discussed  in  our  August  issue. 

Heat  transfer  by  radiation  may  be 
estimated  by  the  following  modifica- 
tion of  the  Stefan-Ballzmann  formula. 

The  heat  transfer  from  one  surface 
to  another  parallel  surface  is 

100 
Btu  per  square  foot  per  hour. 

T]  is  absolute  temperature  of  hot 
surface. 

T2  is  same  for  the  cool  surface. 

Add  460  to  temperature  degrees 
Fahrenheit  to  get  absolute  tempera- 
ture. 

The   constant   k    for   several   sub- 

(Page  140,  please) 


'vmj  ~^\  100 ) 


Table  I 

Material  Constant  k 

Best  radiation,  black  body  .1618 

Glass 154 

Dull  brass 036 

Lamp  Black 154 

Copper,  very  slight  polish   .028 
Dull  wrought  iron, 

oxidized     154 

Ordinary  iron 056 

Polished  iron 047 

Dull  zinc 034 

Cast  iron,  highly  oxidized. 

rough 157 

Plaster,  rough,  white  .   .   .   .151 

Slate 115 

Water 112 

Ice 106 
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KnOUILEDCE  IS  THE  STRHIGHT 

COURSE  TO  HounncEmEnT 


:^a!%ii, 


by  ''The  Skipper'' 

Questions  Welcomed.  Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific  Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


RULES  OF  THE  ROAD 
I.   DEVELOPMENT  AND  GENERAL 


DEVELOPMENT  IN  AMERICA 

In  the  United  States  of  America 
we  have  five  sets  of  rules  of  the  road, 
namely: 

1.  International  Rules  of  the  Road. 

2.  Inland  Rules  of  the  Road. 

3.  Pilot  Rules  for  Certain  Inland 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Pilot  Rules  for  Rivers  whose 
waters  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  ^lexico. 

5.  Pilot  Rules  for  the  Great  Lakes 
and  their  connecting  and  tributary 
waters. 

The  International  Rules  were  form- 
ulated by  an  International  Marine 
Conference  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  1889  and  adopted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  1890.  and 
made  effective  on  October  7.  1897. 
The  rules  of  navigation  prescribed  b_\- 
the  International  Rules  are  manda- 
tory upon  all  vessels,  of  all  nations, 
upon  the  oceans  of  the  world:  size, 
speed  c)r  the  fact  that  the  vessel  is 
carrying  mail  or  passengers  gives  no 
preference  over  an  ordinary  .small 
vessel . 

The  Inland  Rules  of  the  Road  are 
peculiar  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  are  binding  upon  all 
vessels  navigating  our  Inland  waters. 
These  rules  were  enacted  by  Congress 
on  June  7,  1897.  These  two  sets  of 
rules  are  statutorv.  that  is.  each  ar- 


ticle of  the  International  and  Inland 
rules  is  a  separate  and  distinct  PVderal 
statute,  codified  in  title  33  of  the  Code 
of  Laws  of  the  L^nited  States.  When 
these  statutory  rules  were  adopted,  it 
was  obvious  that  from  time  to  time 
various  additional  rules  would  be  re- 
quired to  regulate  the  navigation  of 
individual  types  of  vessels  upon  our 
vast  system  of  navigable  waters.  The 
Board  of  Supervising  In.spectors  of 
the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation  under  the  Department  of 
Commerce  were  authorized  to  promul- 
gate whatever  local  rules  they  may. 
from  time  to  time,  deem  necessary 
and  vital  to  assure  safe  navigation 
upon  local  waterways.  These  rules  are 
to  be  found  in: 

1.  Pilot  Rules  for  Certain  Inland 
\\'aters  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Pilot  Rules  for  Rivers  whose 
waters  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

3.  Pilot  Rules  for  the  Great  Lakes 
and  their  connecting  and  tributary 
waters. 

These  latter  three  sets  of  rules  are 
not  statutory,  however  they  have  the 
force  of  law  providing  they  do  not 
conflict  with  the  statutory  Inland 
rules. 

All  of  these  sets  of  rules  are  known 
to  man}',  but  they  are  thoroughly 
understood  by  onlx-  a  few  of  our  bridge 


watch  officers.  As  already  mentioned, 
each  article  of  the  International  and 
Inland  Rules  is  a  Federal  statute,  that 
brings  to  mind  a  famous  cjuotation  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court: 
''After  a  statute  has  been  settled  by 
judicial  construction,  the  construction 
I)ecomes  as  much  a  part  of  the  statute 
as  the  text  of  the  statute  itself."  With- 
out a  knowledge  of  these  constructions 
no  man  can  know  the  law. 

It  is  realized  that  very  few  of  our 
merchant  marine  officers  are  versed 
in  the  law:  however,  no  man  can  un- 
derstand and  ajiply  the  Rules  of  the 
Road  by  simply  memorizing  the  text 
of  the  thirty-two  articles.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  every  officer  standing  a 
bridge  watch  should  be  familiar  with 
the  judicial  interpretation  of  all  of 
these  rules.  Unfortunately,  in  many 
instances  this  pha.se  of  education 
comes  too  late,  and  usually  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  collision  in  which  the  shiji 
was  held  to  blame  solely  upon  some 
violation  of  the  Rules  of  the  Road.  X() 
officer  ever  wilfully  violates  the  rules, 
but  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse 
at  anv  time. 


QUESTION 

What  is  the  penalty  for  violation 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Road? 

ANSWER 

Dur  Inland  Rules  jirovide  a  penalty 
of  .S50  fine  upon  any  individual  who 
neglects  or  refuses  to  observe  the  pro- 
visions of  the  rules,  and  for  all  dam- 
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ages  sustained  by  a  passenger  in  his 
person  or  baggage  by  such  neglect  or 
refusal.  Also,  every  vessel  that  shall 
be  navigated  without  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Inland  Rules 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $200 
(one-half  to  go  to  the  informer).  The 
vessel  itself  is  liable  for  this  sum  and 
may  be  seized  and  proceeded  against 
by  action  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  offense.  In  addition  to  this  statu- 
tory penalty,  a  violation  could  also 
bring  about  a  suspension  or  revocation 
of  the  offending  officer's  license. 

The  International  Rules  contain  no 
such  penalty  clause,  but,  a  violation 
will  not  go  unheeded  should  the  vessel 
be  involved  in  collision. 

The  rules  of  the  road,  if  lived  up 
to  and  obeyed  by  all,  are  almost  a 
certain  preventive  against  collision; 
our  Admiralty  Courts  are  rigid  in  re- 
quiring all,  merchant  and  naval  vessels 
alike,  to  obey  the  rules. 

QUESTION 
On  w^hom  is  the  burden  of  proof? 

ANSWER 

When  a  vessel  is  involved  in  col- 
lision, the  courts  will  in  every  case 
place  upon  the  vessel  the  burden  of 
proving,  not  merely  that  its  failure  to 
comply  with  the  rules  did  not  con- 
tribute to  the  accident,  but  that  it 
could  not  possibly  have  been  one  of 
the  causes  oj  the  accident.  This  will 
place  a  burden  and  require  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  testimony  and 
proof  upon  the  part  of  the  persons  in- 
volved. A  few  common  violations  upon 
which  vessels  have  been  held  at  fault 
are:  improper  lights,  wrong  whistle 
signals,  e.xcessive  speed  in  fog,  and 
poor  lookout. 

QUESTION 
What  is  the  legal  personality  of 
a  vessel? 

ANSWER 

In  American  Admirality  procedure, 
a  vessel  is  considered  to  possess  a  legal 
personality  in  her  own  right,  and  is 
responsible  for  her  own  wrong-doing 
when  a  collision  follows  a  violation  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Road.  In  other  words, 
the  vessel  can  sue  or  be  sued  in  her 
own  name,  independent  of  any  individ- 
ual; this  is  known  as  a  suit  in  rem 
and  is  found  onlv  in  Admiraltv  Law. 


QUESTION 
What  is  the  divided  damage  rule? 

ANSWER 

In  American  Admiralty  courts,  the 
divided  damage  rule  is  always  applied 
when  two  vessels  are  both  to  blame 
in  a  collision  case.  Even  if  one  vessel 
is  only  very  .slightly  at  fault  and  the 
other  vessel  is  grossly  negligent,  the 
divided  damage  rule  is  applied,  mean- 
ing that  each  vessel  shall  pay  one-half 
the  costs  of  the  total  damage  sustained 
by  both  vessels.  This  rule  is  infle.xible 
in  our  Federal  Courts  and  it  often 
{)laces  a  terrific  burden  u[)()n  the  vessel 
that  is  only  slightly  at  fault. 

For  instance,  vessels  A  and  B  are 
in  collision.  \^essel  A  is  found  to  be 
10  per  cent  at  fault  and  sustains  dam- 
age amounting  to  $10,000;  vessel 
B  is  90  per  cent  to  blame  and  sus- 
tains damage  amounting  to  $100,000. 
The  divided  damage  rule  will  be  ap- 
plied and  each  vessel  will  be  required 
to  pay  $55,000  as  her  share  of  the 
damage. 

QUESTION 
How  are  collisions  classified? 

ANSWER 

We  can  divide  the  collision  cases  in 
American  Admiralty  into  three  classes, 
namely: 

1 .  When  both  are  to  blame,  the  di- 
vided damage  rule  will  apply  (these 
are  the  most  common  and  numerous 
cases) . 

2.  When  only  one  vessel  is  to  blame, 
then  the  offending  vessel  will  pay  all 
the  damages. 

?).  When  neither  vessel  is  to  blame, 
the  accident  is  classed  as  inevitable; 
then  each  vessel  will  bear  the  cost  of 
her  own  damage.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  unusual  case;  in  fact,  over  a 
period  of  about  forty  years,  only  ap- 
proximately one  per  cent  of  the  col- 
lision cases  have  fallen  into  this  class. 

QUESTION 
How^  do  the  rules  of  the  road  ap- 
ply to  the  modern  navigator? 

ANSWER 

This  doctrine  of  American  Admir- 
alty, together  with  the  numerous  and 
conflicting  rules  of  the  road,  places  an 
added  burden  and  responsibility  upon 
our  navigators.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  International  and  Inland  Rules 
were  promulgated  about  50  years  ago, 


and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
amendments,  they  are  substantially 
the  same  today.  It  is  now  realized  that 
changes  in  the  rules  are  necessary.  The 
existing  rules  were  formulated  during 
the  days  of  sail  and  have  stood  the 
test  of  time;  however,  modern  shipxs 
are  faster  and  larger,  waterways  more 
crowded,  and  commerce  more  diversi- 
fied. Proposed  changes  in  the  rules 
have  been  formulated  but  as  yet 
have  not  been  adopted  by  any  nation. 
Changes  in  the  law  come  slowly  and  in 
the  meantime  we  must  struggle  along 
with  the  existing  rules. 

For  example,  a  steamer  making  way 
through  the  water  in  fog  while  on  the 
high  seas  will  sound  one  prolonged 
blast  on  the  whistle  at  two  minute  in- 
tervals, in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  15a  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rules;  should  she  come  to  a 
dead  stop  while  in  fog  on  the  high 
seas,  she  will  then  sound  two  blasts  on 
the  whistle  at  two  minute  intervals,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ar- 
ticle 15b  of  the  International  Rules. 
Upon  crossing  the  line  of  demarcation 
into  inland  waters  of  the  United  States, 
while  making  way  through  the  water  in 
fog,  she  must  change  the  whistle  signal 
to  one  prolonged  blast  on  the  whistle 
at  one  minute  intervals,  in  accordance 
with  article  15a  of  the  inland  Rules; 
should  she  come  to  a  dead  stop  while 
underway  in  our  inland  waters,  she  will 
continue  to  sound  the  same  signal 
because  the  two-blast  signal  is  not 
provided  for.  Even  in  clear  weather 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  some 
of  the  signal  recjuirements  such  as, 
the  passing  signals,  and  visual  day  and 
night  signals  for  vessels  not  under 
command.  These  will  be  discussed  in 
a  later  article  of  this  series. 

A  difficulty  arises  as  to  how  the 
mariner  can  ascertain  the  exact  mo- 
ment when  his  ve.ssel  crosses  the  line 
of  demarcation;  in  many  cases  it  is 
a  hard  thing  to  do  even  in  clear 
weather;  in  fog  it  is  a  virtual  impos- 
sibility in  some  localities.  Look  at  the 
chart  of  Puget  Sound  and  Juan  de 
Fuca  Straits.  The  line  of  demarcation 
extends  from  Angeles  Point  to  Hein 
Bank  lighted  bell  buoy,  a  distance  of 
about  2i  miles  of  open  water.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
navigator  know  the  exact  location  of 
his  vessel  at  all  times.  This  was  em- 
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phasized  in  I  he  case  of  Border  Line 
Transportation  Company  i'.  Canadian 
Pacific  Rail-way  (Wash.  19 IQ)  262  F. 
9SQ.  Two  vessels  collided  off  Hein 
Bank  lighted  bell  buoy.  Both  masters 
had  thought  the\-  were  in  Inland 
Waters  of  the  liiiti-d  States  and  had 
sounded  signals  accordingly.  At  the 
investigation  after  the  collision,  it  was 
proved  that  both  vessels  were,  in  fact, 
100  yards  to  the  West  of  the  line  and 
in  Canadian  waters  where  the  Inter- 
national Rules  apply. 

The  navigator  must  use  every  means 
at  his  command,  such  as  visual  bear- 
ings, radio  bearings  and  soundings  in 
order  to  know  the  precise  nioment 
when  his  vessel  crosses  the  line  of 
demarcation  and  then  instantl\-  change 
his  signals  accordinglw 

QUESTION 
Is   the   use  of   the   danger   signal 
ever  permitted  in  fog  when  the  ves- 
sels are  not  in  sight  of  each  other? 

ANSWER 

Ves,  it  must  be  used  in  Inland 
Waters  of  the  United  States  whenever 
its  use  is  necessary. 

The  danger  signal,  not  less  than 
four  short  blasts,  is  authorized  only 
in  Article  18.  Rule  3.  and  Article  18. 
Rule  8.  of  the  Inland  Rules.  Such  sig- 
nal is  omitted  entirely  from  the  Inter- 
national Rules.  ^lost  navigators  re- 
gard the  danger  signal  as  a  clear 
weather  signal  only,  this  is  not  surpris- 
ing because  the  text  of  the  rules  is 
vague  upon  this  point.  In  the  case  of 
the  \'irginian  in  1916.  the  courts 
ruled  that  the  danger  signal  must  be 
u.sed  in  any  weather,  whenever  neces- 
sary to  avoid  collision;  that  is,  if  the 
course  or  intention  of  the  other  vessel 
is  not  understood,  or  the  signals  of  the 
other  vessel  cannot  be  complied  with 
at  the  time. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  danger 
signal  is  not  authorized  in  the  Inter- 
national Rules  of  the  Road,  nor  has 
its  use  ever  been  sanctioned  by  the 
courts,  I  believe  there  is  some  danger 
in  its  use  on  the  high  seas.  In  case 
of  collision  after  sounding  the  danger 
signal  on  the  high  seas,  there  is  alwa>s 
the  possibility  that  the  other  vessel 
may  plead  that  the  danger  signal  was 
thought  to  be  a  backing  signal,  and 
that  when  the  vessel  that  sounded  the 


signal  did  not  reverse,  he  was  misled 
1)\-  her  ai)parenl  failure  to  act  on  her 
own  signal.  This  risk  may  be  very 
remote.  I  have  seen  many  situations  on 
the  high  seas  when  the  danger  signal 
would  have  been  the  appropriate  signal 
to  u.se.  However,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  no  ve.ssel  has  ever  been  held  solely 
at  fault  for  using  the  danger  signal  on 
the  high  seas,  its  use  is  still  without 
either  court  or  statutory  api)roval. 

This  series  w'ill  be  continued  next 
month  with  clarifications  of  the  vari- 
ous situations  and  rules. 


Deck  Officers'  Licenses  for  August 

SKATTLE 
Name  and  Cirade  C;iass  Condition 

T.  D.  Knox.  Chief SS.  and  OT  RC, 

H.  C.  W  hitc.  Chief SS.  and  OT  RG 

C.  M.  Tuttle.  Jr..  2nd  Mate  .SS.  and  GT  RG 
M.  A.  Allen,  ^d  Mate    .   .    .   ..SS.  and  GT  O 
W.  Michalcowiz.  3d  Mate  .   .SS.  any  GT  O 
G.  C.  Reed.  .3d  Mate SS,  any  GT  O 

HONOI.ULII.  T.   H. 
T.  Mishani.  .3d  Mate SS  &  MS,  any  CiT  O 

A.  H.  Hodeins.  2nd  Mate  .  .SS  &  MS.  any  GT  RG 
R.  I.  Blood.  2nd  Mate  .  .  .  .SS  &  MS,  any  CiT  RG 
W.  C.  \\  iechert.  2nd  Mate     .SS  &  MS,  any  CiT  RG 

B.  Frankel,  2nd  Mate    .   .   .    .SS  &  MS,  any  GT  RG 

SAN  PEDRO 

0.  I.und.  Master SS,  any  CiT  RG 

D.  R.  DeSpain.  2nd  Mate  .  .SS.  any  CiT  RG 
P.  D.  Petrich,  3d  Mate  .   .   .   .SS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations  ;  SS  is  steamship ;  MS  is  motor- 
ship;  GT  is  gross  tonnage;  O  is  original  license; 
RCi  is  raise  of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for 
ocean  service. 

Engineers'  Licenses  for  August 

SEATTLE 
Name  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

G.  Rossart,  3d  Asst SS.  any  GT  C^ 

N.  L.  Short,  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

SAN  PEDRO 

H.  B.  Hotcbkiss.  Chief    .   .   .SS,  any  GT  RG 

1.  P.  McArdle,  Chief    .   .   .   .SS,  any  GT  RG 

I.  H.  Kane.  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

H.  L.  Hutchins,  3d  Asst.      .    .SS,  any  GT  O 

E.  G.  Richards.  3d  Asst.  .   .   .SS,  any  GT  O 

C.  A.  Stuck,  3d  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

H.  M.  Dobbs,  Chief MS,  5000  tons         RG 

A.  H.  Hedberg,  Chief  .   .   .   .MS,     750  tons        RG 

PORTLAND 
M.  E.  Poirier,  1st  Asst.     .   .   .SS,  any  GT  RG 

Abbreviations :  SS  is  steamship ;  MS  is  motor- 
ship;  CiT  is  gross  tonnage;  O  is  original  license; 
RG  is  raise  of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for 
ocean  service. 


PROBLEMS  ANSWERED 

(Continued  from  Page  137 ) 

Stances  and  surface  conditions  is  given 
in  table  I  herewith.  The  values  are  for 
temperatures  below  600° F.  and  there- 
fore not  incandescent. 

The  constant  for  incandescent  sur- 
face is  .155. 

An  interesting  and  useful  phenome- 
non involving  heat  transfer  is  the 
screen  grid  placed  over  open  pipes 
venting  explosive  liquid  tanks.  With 
the  screen,  a  fire  outside  the  screen  will 
not  follow  through  it  into  the  pijie  and 
thus  will  not  comnninicate  the  fire  to 


the  tank.  The  reason  is  that  the  cool 
metal  in  the  screen  cools  the  hot  llame 
gases  to  below  the  combustion  tem- 
l^erature. 

To  |)rove  this,  hold  a  screen  of  brass 
or  copper  over  a  candle  tlame.  The 
tiame  will  not  pass  through  it.  But, 
apply  a  lighted  match  to  the  gases 
coming  through  the  screen  and  the 
tlame  appears  above.  The  gases,  but 
not  the  llame.  have  passed  through. 

Our  next  article  will  discuss  the  ef- 
fects of  heat. 


Wotch  Your  Step 
Mind  Your  Head 

Walking — the  simplest  form  of  mo- 
tion over  any  surface — according  to 
Webster,  a  progress  of  the  body  by  mo- 
tion of  the  legs  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
have  one  foot  (with  bipeds),  or  two 
feet  (with  cjuadrupeds)  always  on  the 
surface — should  be  practically  auto- 
matic with  every  human  being. 

Yet,  continuou.sly  we  have  to  be  re- 
minded by  signs  to  take  the  simple 
precautions  of  estimating  clearance  and 
of  avoiding  obstructions.  In  Ameri- 
can ships,  we  see  signs  reading  "Watch 
Your  Step!"  In  British  ships,  many  of 
the  signs  read  "Mind  Your  Head." 

An  exchange  comments  on  our  fail- 
ure to  learn  walking  and  gives  the 
record  of  a  week  in  one  shipyard: 

If  practice  makes  perfect,  you'd 
think  we'd  learn  how  to  walk  during 
an  average  lifetime.  But  we  don't  I 

We  continue  to  walk  into  trouble  at 
every  age  just  as  ab.sent-mindedly  as 
the  most  absent  -  minded  professor 
who  ever  appeared  in  a  cartoon. 

A  machinist  walking  into  stockroom 
.slipped  and  fell,  fracturing  wrist. 

Shipfitter  stepped  on  section  of  2- 
inch  pipe,  it  rolled,  causing  him  to  fall 
and  turn  right  ankle. 

.An  electrician  entering  controller 
house  missed  a  step,  turned  ankle. 

Pipefitter  walking  through  yard. 
caught  toe  under  protruding  boiler 
plate,  fell  and  split  chin. 

Laborer  cro.ssing  yard  tripped  and 
fell,  injuring  forearm. 

These  men  were  not  carrying,  lift- 
ing, or  pushing  anything,  just  walking, 
that's  all. 

They  were  simpl\'  not  watching 
their  step. 
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Manila  Go^ulaqe.  Pn^jOA^tie^ 

New  Regulations  of  Interest  to  Marine  Field 


Because  of  the  increased  importance 
of  rope  in  America's  defense,  the 
Office  of  Production  Management, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  August  29, 
1941,  issued  a  priorities  regulation 
known  as  "Order  M-36"  and  addressed 
to  manufacturers  of  Manila  cordage. 

According  to  W.  I.  Atherton,  sales 
manager  of  Tubbs  Cordage  Company, 
these  O.P.M.  priority  regulations  will 
necessitate  several  changes  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  marine  field. 

O.  P.  M.  Order  M-36  designates 
three  ropes  containing  Manila  fiber 
that  may  be  manufactured:  Class  A, 
Class  B  and  Class  C  cordage.  Cla.ss 
A  and  B  ropes  are  made  of  pure 
[Manila  fiber.  The  former  is  manufac- 
tured to  conform  to  U.  S.  Federal 
Specificaticm  TR-bOla,  and  the  latter 
represents  a  slightly  lower  grading. 
Class  C  rope,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Tubbs  Cordage  Company  will  be  des- 
ignated as  "Victory  Brand,"  will  be 
made  of  50  per  cent  Manila  fiber,  the 
maximum  permissible  for  this  class 
under  O.  P.  M.  regulation. 

Class  A  and  Class  B  Cordage  may 
be  sold  to  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  Army  and  Xavy  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission,  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  for  Aeronautics,  the  Office 
of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

( 2 )  The  government  of  any  of 
the  following  countries:  The  United 
Kingdom,  Canada  and  other  Domin- 
ions; Crown  Colonies  and  Protector- 
ates of  the  British  Empire;  Belgium, 
China,  Greece,  The  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  Russia 
and  Yugoslavia. 

(3)  Lease-lend. 

(4)  Any  order  with  an  A- 10  or 
higher  Priority  Rating  (see  below  for 
explanation  of  A- 10). 

( 5 )  Any  order  where  the  cordage 
is  to  become  a  physical  part  of  equip- 
ment or  material  being  produced  on  a 
national  defense  order. 


Under  non-defense  only  the  follow- 
ing industries  may  purchase  Class  A 
or  Class  B  cordage,  unless  they  carry 
an  A- 10  IViority  Rating: 

(1)  Marine — for  use  by  or  for 
ships,  towing,  commercial  fishing,  and 
on  inland  waterways. 

(2)  Oil  Wells — for  use  as  drilling 
cables,  catlines,  spinning  lines  and 
torf)edo  lines. 

(3)  [Mining — for  use  for  hoisting 
and  transmi-ssion  of  power. 

Other  non-defense  industries  or 
services  unable  to  obtain  an  A- 10  or 
higher  Priority  Rating  will  be  able  to 
purchase  without  restrictions  Class  C 
rope  and  Sisal  rope  and  twine. 

A- 10  or  higher  Priority  Rating  in 
general  is  the  rating  which  could  be 
assigned  to  an  order  for  cordage  which 
has  a  direct  relation  to  national  de- 
fense or  some  indirect  order  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  comple- 
tion of  some  contract  held  by  some- 
one other  than  a  cordage  manufacturer 
but  directly  connected  with  national 
defense.  Some  customers  of  cordage 
and  twine  manufacturers,  however, 
have  been  granted  the  right  to  apply 
A- 10  or  higher  Priority  Rating  as  pro- 
vided, for  example,  in  Preference  Rat- 
ing Order  P-22. 

Preference  Rating  Order  P-22  is 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  acquisition  of  material  for  the  re- 
pair of  property  or  equipment  of  cer- 
tain industries  and  services.  In  general, 
it  is  an  assignment  of  an  A- 10  rating 
to  the  following  and  covers  both  the 
'"Producer"    (user)    and  "Supplier": 

(1)  Federal,  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Fire  and  police  services, 
and  highway  maintenance. 

(2)  Carriers:  (a)  Urban,  subur- 
ban, interurban,  and  intercity  com- 
mon, contract,  and  private  carriers  of 
passengers  or  freight;  (b)  railroads; 
(c)  shipping. 

(3)  Plants  engaged  in  producing 
chemicals  by  chemical  processing  of 
raw  materials. 

(4)  Coke  Converting. 

(5)  Educational  institutions  (in- 
cluding vocational  training). 
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(6)  Plants  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing explosives. 

(7)  Plants  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 

( 8 )  Food  processing  or  storing. 

( 9 )  Plants  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  equipment  used  in  highway 
maintenance. 

(10)  Hospitals,  clinics  and  sana- 
toriums. 

(11)  Plants  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  lumber. 

(12)  Plants  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  metals. 

(13)  iMines  and  quarries. 

(14)  Newspapers. 

(15)  Petroleum  production,  refin- 
ing and  transportation. 

(16)  Commercial  radio  broad- 
casting and  communication. 

(17)  Research  laboratories  —  in- 
dustrial and  academic. 

(18)  Rubber  and  rubber  products. 

(19)  Shipyards  and  Ship  Repair 
Yards. 

(20)  Telephone  and  telegraph 
communication. 

All  purchase  orders  by  a  "Producer" 
(user)  must  be  endorsed: 

"Purchase  Order  for  Repair  or 
pjiiergency  Inventory-I'reference  Rat- 
ing A- 10  under  Preference  Rating 
Order  P-22." 

All  purchase  orders  by  a  "Supplier" 
must  be  endorsed:  "Purchase  Order 
for  Material  required  to  fill  a  duly 
rated  order  for  Repair  or  Emergency 
Inventory.  This  purchase  order  bears 
Preference  Rating  A- 10  under  Prefer- 
ence Rating  Order  P-22." 

Designed  to  conserve  the  supply  of 
vital  Manila  fiber.  General  Preference 
Order  M-36  is  wide  in  its  .scope,  cover- 
ing both  Manila  fiber  and  its  process- 
ing, which  includes  its  manufacture 
into  rope. 

"Production  in  all  of  the  nation's 
cordage  mills  including  our  own  has 
been  greatly  stepped  up,"  stated  Mr. 
Atherton.  "We  can  assure  all  users  in 
the  Western  States  that  we  will  be 
able  to  supply  them  with  ample  quan- 
tities of  rope  that  will  meet  every  re- 
quirement." 
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Since  1865  the  San  Francisco  Marine 
Exchange  Has  Kept  Track  of  Ships 


The  hub  of  San  Francisco  Bay's 
maritime  activities  is  its  Marine  Ex- 
change. 

It  is  a  very  good  example  of  what 
determined  leadership  and  able  man- 
agement can  achieve  during  adverse 
times  and  in  the  face  of  many  diffi- 
culties. 

Since  1865,  when  it  was  established, 
the  Exchange  has  developed  a  memor- 
able background.  Three  years  ago, 
when  it  withdrew  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  be  reorganized  as  a 
separate  and  individual  institution 
with  its  own  officers  and  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  dependent  upon  its  own 
fmancial  resources,  its  future  was  rosy, 
but  the  immediate  outlook  was  bleak. 


J 


M.  A.  Cremer, 

Manager  of  San  Francisco's 

Marine  Exchange 


Eduard  McCarthy,  chief  of  the  lookout  station 
of  the  Marine  Exchange 
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In  its  first  year  as  a  separate  entity, 
under  the  presidency  of  Harry  S. 
Scott,  president  of  the  General  Steam- 
ship Corporation,  and  a  board  of  direc- 
tors representative  of  the  industry,  the 
Exchange,  with  the  active  support  of 
its  members,  and  under  the  executive 
management  of  M.  A.  Cremer,  has  be- 
come an  outstanding  maritime  associa- 
tion. 

During  the  past  two  years,  under  the 
presidency  of  Farnham  P.  Griffiths  of 
McCutchen,  Olney,  Mannon  and 
Greene,  many  new  activities  were  un- 
dertaken with  unusually  outstanding 
success,  to  the  point  that  the  Exchange 
is  now  regarded  in  Washington,  D.  C.. 
in  Xew  York,  in  Sacramento,  and  in 
all  ports  as  the  voice  of  the  maritime 
industry  of  San  Francisco  Haw 

Representative  Board  of  Directors 

The  directors,  elected  annuall\-  by 
the  members,  represent  the  respective 
branches  of  the  industry. 

Former  and  present  members  of  the 


board  are  outstanding  men  in  the  Bay 
shipping  and  related  industries.  Their 
names,  an  index  of  the  prestige  of  the 
Exchange,  are: 

Geo.  A.  Amies,  president.  General 
Engineering  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Leo  P.  Bailey,  manager,  steamship 
department,  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Ltd. 

Oscar  J.  Beyfuss,  ship  broker. 

M.  J.  Buckley,  vice  president.  .Amer- 
ican President  Lines. 

Fred  Doelker,  vice  president,  Grace 
Line. 

Hugh  Gallagher,  operating  manager. 
-Matson  Navigation  Company. 

E.  H.  Harms,  McCormick  Steam- 
ship Co.,  and  general  chairman.  Pro- 
peller Club  Convention. 

.Mian  K.  Hulnie,  vice  president. Gen- 
eral Steamship  Corp. 

Lewis  .A.  Lapham.  .\merican  Ha- 
waiian Steamship  Co. 
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Joseph  F.  ]Marias,  president,  State 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners. 

F.  J.  O'Connor,  Donovan  Lumber 
Company. 

H.  H.  Pierson,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager, De  La  Rama  Steamship  Co. 

A.  F.  Pillsbury,  Pillsbury  &  ^Nlartig- 
noni. 

C.  H.  Robertson,  assistant  manager, 
IMarine  Department,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  CaHfornia. 

John  J.  Walsh,  i:)resident,  Furness 
(Pacific),  Ltd. 

Accomplishments 

The  first  group  activity  undertaken 
by  the  Exchange  arose  as  the  result  of 
a  petition  to  the  United  States  Board 
of  Army  Engineers  from  the  Califor- 
nia Division  of  Highways  to  close  at 
night  a  number  of  drawbridges  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  deltas. 
Since  the  closing  would  have  caused 
great  hardship  and  expense  to  the  in- 
land waterway  traffic,  which  comprises 
a  large  part  of  the  Bay's  commerce,  a 
committee  was  formed,  representing 
operators  of  barges  and  tankers,  Bay 
pilots  and  the  yacht  clubs.  After  sev- 
eral meetings  with  state  officials,  the 
committee  arrived  at  an  agreement  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Engineers 
which  was  a  complete  victory  for  the 
Exchange. 

During  the  early  part  of  last  year,  a 
ruling  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  placed  heavy  penal- 
ties on  cargo  discharged  at  San  Fran- 
cisco that  did  not  appear  in  the  mani- 
fest for  discharge  at  this  port.  Two 
sub-committees  of  the  Customs  com- 
mittee of  the  Exchange  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  situation,  since 
the  ruling  caused  great  inconvenience 


The  Miniiie  Exchange  floor,  Sau  Francisco.  This  room  is  internationally  famous  for  its 
splendid  marine  murals  by  Coulter  and  other  noted  artists 


and  expense  to  the  steamship  com- 
panies. The  resulting  brief  filed  by  the 
committee  with  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
resulted  in  withdrawal  of  the  ruling. 
In  this  particular  case,  the  committee 
acted  for  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  the  result  of  its  action  affected  not 
only  West  Coast  ports,  but  those  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  as  well.  The  Cus- 
toms committee  has  also  secured  ex- 
tension to  twenty-four  hours  of  inspec- 
tion of  incoming  vessels  by  the  Public 
Health  and  Plant  Quarantine  au- 
thorities. The  resulting  saving  in  ships' 
time  is  too  great  to  calculate. 


For  many  years 
after  the  Marine 
Exchange  was 
founded,  the  sail- 
ing ships  far  out- 
numbered the 
steamers  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean 
trade  lanes.  This 
famous  American 
clipper  Clary  of 
the  Seas  ivas  a  fre- 
quent visitor. 


Ship  Building 

Currently,  the  Exchange  is  engaged 
in  the  forming  of  a  committee  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bay's  shipbuilding 
plants  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
training  men  for  work  in  the  yards. 
This  is  the  most  important  problem  in 
Northern  California,  since  it  confronts 
Northern  California's  present  principal 
industry  —  the  building  of  approxi- 
mately a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  mer- 
chant and  naval  vessels. 

Growth  in  Membership 

The  success  attained  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Exchange  in  using  its  fa- 
cilities to  secure  new  services  to  defeat 
harmful  legislation  and  rules,  to  com- 
bine in  securing  objectives,  plus  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  found  advantage- 
ous to  be  identified  with  the  Exchange 
has  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in 
membership. 

Individual  membership  cards  issued 
have  increased  from  a  few  hundred  to 
several  thousand. 

The  Membership  Committee  ex- 
pects to  see  a  considerable  increase 
during  the  coming  year,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  huge  local  shipbuilding 
program  which  has  resulted  in  a  great 
expansion  of  the  number  of  firms  and 
individuals  financially  interested  in  the 
Bav  s  maritime  industrv. 
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^.  B.  Pipje  lieiudUvui 


Announces  8 -inch  Capacity 

Units  in  their  Popular  Line  of  Pipe 

Bending  Machines 


Since  the  last  issue  nf  Pacific  Ma- 
rink  Rkvikw  came  off  the  press,  the 
b"  and  8"  capacity  U.S.  Pipe  Benders 
have  made  their  debut  to  the  .\merican 
shipyards.  In  the  past  thirty  days, 
these  machines  have  been  established 
in  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding^  Yards 
in  San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro,  and 
in  the  Todd-California  Yard  in  Rich- 
mond. Further  deliveries  .scheduled  be- 
fore the  first  of  December  are  for 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  General 
Engineering  and  Dry  Dock  Company, 
Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and 
additional  machines  to  both  West 
Coast  yards  of  the  Shipbuilding  Div- 
ision of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Ltd. 

These  machines  are  built  by  the 
U.  S.  Pipe  Bending  Company  of  San 


Francisco  with  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  every  problem  and  demand  that 
shipbuilding  projects  can  present. 
They  are  made  for  accurate  and  fast 
l)ro(luction,  and  can  be  operated  by 
any  mechanic.  Further,  to  insure 
against  harmful  results  because  of  ne- 
glect, all  gears  and  bearings  needing 
regular  lubrication  are  run  in  oil.  An 
Alemite  system  handles  the  few  re- 
maining points. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  these  machines  the  experience 
gained  by  twenty  years  of  operation  as 
a  business  which  has  existed  only  by 
its  superior  knowledge  and  methods  in 
pipe  bending.  This  is  apparent  in  the 
constantly  improved  clamping  and 
holding  blocks,  safety  features  and  au- 
tomatic shut-offs,  the  oil  bath  for  all 


essential  gears  and  bearings,  and  a 
transmission  which  has  never  needed 
repair.  This  transmission  provides 
three  speeds  in  both  forward  and  re- 
verse directions,  speeds  determined, 
not  by  the  time  in  which  the  pipe  can 
be  bent,  but  the  time  required  for  the 
metal  to  flow  properly  to  ensure  a  good 
job. 

The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of 
this  machine  is  the  refusal  of  all  pur- 
chasing agents  and  shop  superintend- 
ents who  have  ever  seen  these  ma- 
chines, to  be  content  with  another  type. 
To  supplement  this  is  a  progressive 
expansion  from  8000  scjuare  feet  of 
questionable  working  space  in  1939  to 
the  present  plant  which  encompasses 
40,000  square  feet  and  two  machine 
sho])s. 


The  new,  8-hich  capacity, 
U.  S.  Pipe  Bending  Machine 
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SHIPS  in  THG  nriRKinG 


LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


IH. 


During  the  month  of  September, 
the  new  emergency  shipyards  built  by 
the  U.  S.  ^Maritime  Commission  began 
to  roll  along  into  production. 

The  score  of  the  major  shipyards 
for  that  month  according  to  reports 
is: 

12  deliveries 

24  launchings;  and 

48  keel  layings. 

We  may  not  have  caught  all  the 
events  in  each  category  but  these  are 
good  round  numbers,  the  proportion 
is  approximately  correct  and  the  con- 
dition indicated  for  the  industry  is  a 
very  rosy  future. 

All  of  the  shipyards  are  full  of  work 
ordered,  with  delivery  dates  running 
well  into  1944. 

The  keel  laying  indicates  that  we 
are  getting  close  to  the  goal  of  two 
ships  a  day  set  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  1942.  In  other  words,  we 
are  almost  three  months  ahead  of 
schedule  on  our  emergency  shipbuild- 
ing effort,  although  several  of  the 
emergency  shipyards  are  not  yet  func- 
tioning. This  indicates  wise  emergency 
design  by  the  Commission  and  great 
organizing  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
shipbuilders. 

The  story  of  the  "Liberty  Fleet 
Day"'  14  launchings  is  told  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  The  keel  layings  were 
not  attended  by  any  ceremony  but  the 
record  is  impressive. 

In  the  "Libert)'  Fleet""  keel  laying. 


the  California  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion at  Terminal  Island,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  shared  honors  with  the 
Bethlehem  Fairfield  Shipbuilding  Co. 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  the  high- 
est record  in  September.  Each  yard 
laid  seven  keels. 

Richmond    Shipbuilding    Corpora- 
tion,  Richmond,  California,  laid  six, 


and  the  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Portland,  Oregon,  laid  five.  North 
Carolina  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Wilmington.  North  Carolina,  laid  four. 
Houston  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Houston,  Texas,  and  South  Portland 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Portland, 
Maine,  each  laid  three  keels.  Alabama 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.  laid 
two  keels. 

Three  yards  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
laid  a  total  of  18  keels,  four  yards  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  laid  a  total  of  15 
keels,  and  one  yard  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
laid  three  keels. 


"LIBERTY  FLEET  DAY"  LAUNCHINGS 

'Launching 

Time 

Name  of  Ship 

Place  of  Launching 

Sponsor 

7: 

:00  a.m. 

EDST 

Surprise 

Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  George 

3: 

1  5  p.m. 

PST 

Ocean  Voice 

Todd-California  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Richmond,  Cal. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Cocks 

10: 

00  a.m. 

EST 

James  McKay 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows 
Point,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Duncan 

12; 

;30  p.m. 

EST 

Patrick  Henry 

Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Wallace 

10 

:15  a.m. 

PST 

Alcoa  Polaris 

Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mrs.  W.  Holzhauer 

10; 

;30  a.m. 

PST 

Frederick 
Funston 

Seattle-Tacoma   Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Miss  B.  E.  Funston 

1: 

30  p.m. 

CST 

African  Planet 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Stapleton 

3; 

;30  p.m. 

EDST 

Louise  Lykes 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  N.  L.  Wooten 

12; 

:00  noon  PST 

Steel  Artisan 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co., 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Ross 

So.  San  Francisco,  CaL 

4; 

;00  p.m. 

EDST 

Adabelle  Lykes 

Pusey  &  Jones  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Mrs.  A.  Thomas 

4: 

45  p.m. 

EDST 

Sinclair 

Superflame 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Fore  River, 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Hassan 

2; 

;30  p.m. 

PST 

John  C.  Fremont 

:  California  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mrs.  S.  Downey 

3 

:30  p.m. 

,  PST 

Star  of  Oregon 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Portland,  Oregon 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Sprague 

5 

:30  p.m. 

PST 

Ocean  Venture 

Todd-California  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Richmond,  Cal. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Bedford 
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(1>   Visit  of  Lord  Halifax,  July  23,  left  to  rioht    bnrk  mw     i    a    ii   ,- 

monoger;  S.  D,  Bechtel.  president    Lo  d  Hohfax    Ben  R    M  °."''  ""  "'"'''""*  ""^  9^"^'°' 

Horry  Bauer,  vice  president  and  oenerol  mnnoo       f  ^^  ^"^^f '' .P^".dent,  Union  Bonk  b  Trust  Co.; 

president,  Bechtel-Mcct^^^^rt^irC  MroTr^^w^Stl^n'H  S^^^  'f  °"  "°  '^  ^^  '^-^'  -" 
mittee,  Consolidoted  Steel  Coro  •  D    I    CnW.n  a     I  Vi?     ^°^"^*-^^-  chairman  of  executive  com- 

K.  Doolan,  ossistant  gene  al  ron'age  '  Cal  V"  L^d  ^mI""  "h°;'*°°''  '■""'^-  C°'  o"''  ^-ome 
Wn,.  Knudsen.  0PM 'Administrator  c.2f;?a;riy'°on  1^^:'^'^^^  ttTl\  I''  ^"'^  ^^' 
treosurerof  Calship.  I4i  At  first  keel  lovino    Mnw  74    u    7  J  ^-   "^     ^echtel,  secretory- 

Corp.;  K.  K.  Bechtel;  J.  E  Schmeltzerd  rector  of  rn  ",  .""'''l'  '''""'^"''  '''^•""°'"*  Shipbuilding 
ond  Captain  Howard  L  Vicke^  Mor'itimp  r„  .""^^'"^"°".  Mant.me  Commission;  Mr.  McCone 
r.ght,  J.  S.  Connell.  monog  'of  ^on  Ition  7'"d°"r:  ll'' '  '°'.'  """^'^"  ^'^'»  ^-''-  '^^^  ^° 
Joseph  Hoag,  Jr.;  vice  president  of  ToSd  Mr  Doo.on  R  J  Lomo^r  '"^  ^°'c  ^•^'^"""'""9  Corp.; 
building  Corp.;  Elwood  Layfield,  chief  engineer    Bec'hL   Mr  d'''"''^'"^'  Seattle-Tacoma  Ship- 

of  Bechtel-McCone-Porsons  Corp.  and  Mr  McCone  I'm  /'"h""'  ^°'''  '  ^*'°^'"  "^  ^'""'v 
Ryon,  naval  architect;  Mr.  Doolon    Ralph  M    Parsons    It  ^"       ?  '"'""*'  '*'^  y°^''  ^^^^  W-  C 

K.  K.  Bechtel;  and  Basil  Kehoe  manager  of  Co Ishm' „  oH  T""'"';  ^"'"^'-^^Cone-Parsons  Corp.; 
Mccone,  left,  ond  S.  D.  Bechtel   TsrHe^ry  J    KaUer '^ores^w:  u  "°'*"  '^'''°'''  ^''^  ^■ 

E..or  P.   Kaiser,  v,ce  president  o^d^  g^nr,' rnteo'c^g^n^ShSulld^'-S:  "^'  ^^ 
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^  Seapylcute 

R^cUlwcuf^ 

For  a 

Seaside  Airport 

Methods  for  removing  seaplanes 
and  flying  boats  from  the  water  to  han- 
gars have  been  rather  primitive  to  date 
in  most  airports.  "Bathing  suit  gangs" 
have  attached  wheeled  "dollies'"  to  the 
floats  of  seaplanes  or  beaching  gear  to 
flying  boats  while  they  were  still  afloat. 
Then  the  planes  have  been  hauled  up  a 
ramp  by  tractor  or  other  means.  In 
winter  weather  and  cold  water  this  is 
a  disagreeable  job  which  takes  con- 
siderable time. 

To  improve  and  speed  up  this  oper- 
ation, the  Boston  Airport  installed  a 
"seaplane  railway,"  with  tracks  and  a 
carriage  supporting  a  flat  deck,  form- 
ing a  movable  ramp.  It  was  completed 
last  fall  and  is  now  in  frequent  use. 

This  seaplane  railway  system  con- 
sists of  a  cradle,  25  feet  by  25  feet, 
which  runs  on  a  pair  of  tracks  so  that 
the  cradle  may  be  lowered  into  and  re- 
moved from  the  water.  The  design  is 
such  that  the  platform  on  the  top  of  the 
cradle  is  horizontal  and  at  field  level 
when  in  the  uppermost  position,  while 
it  maintains  a  slope  of  1  to  6  when  in 
the  water  at  any  stage  of  tide.  The 
cradle  is  operated  by  an  electric  haul- 
ing machine  at  a  speed  of  seventy-five 
feet  per  minute. 

To  take  a  seaplane  from  the  water 
to  a  hangar,  a  wheeled  dolly  is  locked 
onto  the  floor  of  the  platform  of  the 
cradle,  which  is  then  lowered  into  the 
water  until  the  top  of  the  dolly  is  just 
about  water  level.  Then  the  plane  is 
taxied  over  until  it  grounds  on  the 
dolly.  From  here  the  cradle,  dolly  and 
plane  are  hauled  to  the  upper  position 
in  two  to  three  minutes.  Subsequently, 
the  plane,  on  the  dolly,  taxies  under  its 
own  power  to  any  desired  location  on 
the  field. 

In  case  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a 
plane  from  the  water  for  a  short  time 
only,  possibly  to  examine  the  floats, 
the  dolly  is  not  required.  The  cradle 
itself  is  lowered  until  its  platform,  at 
the  inner  end,  is  just  above  water.  The 
plane  is  taxied  over  until  the  floats 


NIKELADIUM  STEEL 
FLANGED  FITTINGS 


Manutoctured  to  A.  S.  A.  Stondards  B16e 
— 1939,  of  Carbon  Moly  Steel,  tested  to 
three  times  the  working  pressure.  Mode 
to  meet  Morine — Steom — A.  P.  I.  speci- 
ficotions.  Wall  section  yii,"-Vi'  over 
standard  thickness. 
Special  fittings  made  to  order.  Write  ^or 


SPECIFY  NIKELADIUM  AND  GET  THE  BEST 


Sold 
Through 
Dealers 

Only 


STEEL  CASTING   COMPANY 


bend  tor 

Complete 

Stock 

List 


!444   SO.   ALAMEDA   STRUT  \^^-^J  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

FLANGE      FITTINGS       ^      Zoe/uf.       INSTALLATION 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA^ 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  larger  yacht  railways  and  railway 
dry  docks  which  they  design  up  to 
capacities  of  5000  tons  and  more.  The 
installation  was  made  for  the  Park 
Department,  City  of  Boston,  William 
T.  Long,  commissioner,  and  John  J. 
Murphy,  chief  engineer. 


Launching  a  seaplane,  Boston  airport 

ground  on  the  platform.  Then  the 
cradle  and  plane  are  quickly  hauled  to 
the  upper  position,  with  the  platform 
horizontal  at  field  level  and  the  plane 
readily  accessible. 

This  seaplane  railway,  designed  by 
Crandall  Dry  Dock  Engineers,  Inc., 


The  national  and  international 
emergency  demands  that  American 
electrical  industry  simplify  and  stand- 
ardize lighting  facilities  to  avoid 
serious  complications  in  manufactur- 
ing, in  distribution,  and  in  utilization, 
Samuel  G.  Hibben,  director  of  applied 
lighting,  Westinghouse  Lamp  Division, 
Bloomfield,  X.  J.,  recently  told  execu- 
tives attending  the  Municipal  Electric 
Utilities  Convention  at  Jamestown. 
N.  Y. 
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MARINi:   ni  I'ARIMFNT 
AETNA      INSURANCE      CO. 
QUEEN      INSURANCE     CO. 
MARITIME   INSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 
FIDELITY    PHENIX   FIRE   INS.   CO. 

Commercial  Hull  Dept. 
AUTOMOBILE        INS.        CO. 


M  A  T  II  K  \\  S     Si      I.  I  V  I  I¥  4;  S  T  O  .\ 

Marine  Underwriters 

200  BUSH  STREET    •       •       •       ■    SAN   FRANCISCO 

Offices  .It:  Colman  Bidg.,  Seattle      •      111  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Standardization  is  i)articnlarl\-  \al- 
uable  now  for  interchan^eai)ility  of 
devices,  especially  in  such  places  as 
island  military  bases.  Simplification 
would  cut  cost,  avoid  duplicate  stocks, 
facilitate  handling  and  make  mainte- 
nance easy. 

Light  Bulbs 

Light  bulbs  manufactured  in  this 
country  should  be  usable  all  over  the 
world.  At  the  present  time,  European 
lamps  can  be  used  here  but  American 
lamp  bases  will  not  fit  the  sockets 
abroad.  Lamp:)s  used  on  aircraft  for 
instance  should  be  the  same  whether 
they  are  purchased  in  California  or 
Montreal,  or  Iceland,  or  Alexandria. 
Obviously-  we  cannot  easily  ship  port- 
able llashlights  to  Moscow  if  the 
Russian  batteries  do  not  fit  the  tubes, 
or  if  the  Russian  flashlight  Inilhs  have 
different  threads. 

Types  of  wire  and  insulations  could 
be  simplified.  Lighting  terminology. 
measurement  of  color,  and  the  ac- 
cepted functions  of  the  human  eye  in 
seeing,  should  be  universally  the  same. 

Voltage 

Tn  the  United  States,  voltage  service 
should  be  standardized.  At  the  present 
time,  electrical  service  in  different 
cities  and  localities  varies  from  110 
volts  to  1 2  5 .  The  demand  for  1 1 0  volts 
for  lighting  throughout  the  country 
represents  less  than  two  per  cent  of 
the  total,  for  115  volts  a  little  more 
than  25  per  cent,  for  120  volts  more 


than  (i5  j^er  cent,  while  the  deniand 
for  125  volt  service  is  less  than  seven 
per  cent.  Mr.  Hibben  recommended 
that  voltage  service  be  standardized 
at  120  volts  because  the  continuation 
of  a  plurality  of  distribution  voltages 
encourages  the  temptation  for  adding 
other  nominal  voltages  such,  for  e.x- 
ample.  as  125  which,  unless  it  is  to  be 
universally  standardized,  should  be 
eliminated  now. 

Centralized  purchasing  by  the  Fed- 
eral (iovernment  for  Army  camps. 
Naval  and  air  bases  and  man>-  widely 
distributed  structures  makes  it  doubly 
advisable  today  to  have  one  nominal 
distribution  voltage  everywhere. 


I'racticall>-  all  electrical  merchan- 
dise, small  appliances  such  as  heater 
units  and  electric  fans,  are  designed 
to  give  best  performance  at  around 
118  volts.  Reduced  voltage  results  in 
poor  service,  and  over-voltage  in  short 
life. 

Another  factor  favoring  voltage 
standardization  is  that  multi-voltage 
.service  requires  large  and  duplicate 
stocks  of  illuminants.  costing  manu- 
facturers much  in  investments  and 
complication  jobbing  and  retailing. 
Also,  according  to  Mr.  Hibben,  voltage 
standardization  would  help  in  decreas- 
ing costs  of  lamps. 


^^'ith  .\rmy,  Xavy  and  civil  officials 
participating,  ground  was  broken  on 
Tuesday,  July  8,  at  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed Lakeville  plant  of  the  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Company,  an  architect's 
drawing  of  which  is  shown  above. 

Located  in  Nassau  County,  south  of 
the  Northern  State  Parkway  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  Queens  County  line,  the 
new  structure  will  be  the  largest  Na- 
tional Defense  plant  in  this  area. 

The  Sperry  plant  will  include  1.350.- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  will 
place  26  acres  under  one  roof.  The  fac- 
tory building  will  be  one  story.  1440 


feel  long  by  640  feet  wide.  In  atldition 
there  will  be  a  three-story  administra- 
tion building.  According  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  R.  E.  Gillmor,  presi- 
dent of  Sperry  Gyroscope,  7000  new 
employees  will  w'ork  at  the  Lakeville 
plant. 

Aeronautical  and  marine  instruments 
will  be  built  in  Sperry's  new  Lakeville 
plant  which  will  be  constructed  under 
an  arrangement  with  the  Defense  Plant 
Corfioration  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  The  jilant  will  be 
the  property  of  the  I).  P.  C.  and  will  be 
leased  by  Sperry. 


Archil cct's  sketch  of  the  plmit  for  the  Sfierry  Gyroscope  C.ompaif\    tioii    )irariii)i  completion  tit  Lakci  ille,    N.    Y. 
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LIGHTS 


-^Iffiere 


O^liced,  IfO^  M.  M. 

Commander  Robert  C.  Lee,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Moore-IMcCor- 
mack  Lines,  announced  on  September 
27th  that  his  company  would  open  its 
own  general  passenger  agency  in  San 
Francisco  on  October  1st.  A  staff  is 
being  organized  to  handle  the  pass- 
enger activities  of  the  ships  of  both 
the  American  Republics  Line  and  Pa- 
cific Republics  Line,  which  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines  operates.  Com- 
mander Lee  said  that  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  passenger  traffic  between 
Northern  California  and  the  East 
Coast  of  South  America  prompted  the 
company  in  this  step.  Moore-McCor- 
mack  Lines  has  been  represented  in 
the  San  Francisco  passenger  field  by 
the  United  States  Lines.  The  Moore- 
^IcCormack  quarters  will  be  at  200 
Pine  Street.  The  company  has  had 
offices  at  this  address  but  handled  only 
the  general  operation  and  cargo  ac- 
tivities of  its  lines. 

The  Pacific  Republics  Line,  which 
is  the  principal  activity  of  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  operates  between  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  and  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  by 
way  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  com- 
|)any  operates  the  new  C-3  vessels,  the 
Mormacsun,  ]\Iormacstar  and  ^lor- 
niacsea,  and  until  recently  had  also 
operated  three  additional  cargo  ships 
regularly  but  has  transferred  them  to 
its  Atlantic  Coast  service.  Passenger 
activities  for  the  American  Republics 
Line  vessels  Brazil,  L'ruguay  and  Ar- 
gentina, which  operate  out  of  Xew 
York  to  the  East  Coast  of  South  Am- 
erica, have  also  been  an  important  ac- 
tivity of  the  San  Francisco  organiza- 
tion. 


The  Navy's  highly  coveted  "E",  symbol  of  Excellence  and  Efficiency,  tvas  recently  awarded  to  The 
Ford  Instrument  Company,  a  division  of  The  Sperry  Corporation,  for  "outstanding  performance  in 
the  production  of  naval  ordnance  material  for  the  National  Defense  Program."  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Ralph  Bard  made  the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  Nai  y.  In  the  above  picture  a  group 
displays  the  "E"  pennant  tvhich  is  floivn  with  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Ordnance  flag.  Left  to  right: 
Hannibal  C.  Ford,  President,  The  Ford  Instrument  Company;  Lieutenant  Commander  Harold  Baker, 
U.  S.  Navy,  Inspector  of  Naval  Ordnance;  Thomas  B.  Doe,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of 
The  Ford  Instrument  Company;  and  Hon.  Ralph  Bard,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  .  .  .  In  mak- 
ing the  presentation  Mr.  Bard  said:  "The  Navy  has  asked  for  miracles  of  industrial  production  and 
what  is  more,  ive  are  getting  them.  To  show  our  appreciation  the  Navy  has  awarded  the  coveted  "E" 
to  the  management  and  employees  of  the  Ford  Company.  It's  our  ivay  of  saying  'Well  Done'."  .  .  . 
Besides  awarding  the  "E"  to  the  company  the  Navy  is  awarding  small  lapel  buttons  bearing  the  "E" 
to  each  worker  in  the  Ford  Company.  The  Ford  Instrument  Company  is  located  in  Long  Island  City. 
It  specializes  in  design,  manufacture  of  computing  mechanisms  and  naval  gun  fire  control  apparatus. 

The  INIariner's  Club  of  California,  next  luncheon,  noon,  Wednesday,  October 
I,  1941,  at  St.  Julian  Restaurant,  140  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  in  the 
beautiful  new  Mural  Room;  85  cents  includes  everything.  "Winged  Horizons." 
over  the  nation's  most  scenic  air  route,  presented  by  Major  Ernie  Smith,  Dis- 
trict Manager  Transcontinental  &  Western  Air  Lines,  Inc.  This  is  a  talkie-movie, 
which  is  the  most  scenic  air  route  picture  ever  presented.  Attend  this  luncheon  | 
and  you  will  see  from  the  air  more  of  the  nation  than  most  people  see  in  a  life- 
time. Do  not  miss  this  one — it  is  wonderful.  Please  remember  to  phone  reserva- 
tions to  Douglas  2714.  R.  H.  GlLssman,  chairman,  luncheon  committee;  A.  T. 
Hunter.  President;  Stanlev  E.  Allen.  Secretarv-Treasurer. 
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Netily  elected  Bliiditorth,  Inc.  President  is 
Vice  Presidents  Alf  Guiites 

Election  of  New  Officers  of 
Bludworth  Incorporated 

Al  llu'  annual  election  i)f  officers  of 
Bludworth  Incorporated,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  International 
Projector  Corporation,  a  major  change 
in  the  organization  of  Bludworth  In- 
corporated was  perfected,  and  George 
Friedl  Jr.  was  elected  president,  and 
Alf  Gautesen  and  W.  C.  Blaisdell  as 
vice  presidents. 

'Sir.  Friedl.  who  has  been  associated 
with  International  Projector  Corpora- 
tion as  director  of  engineering  and  was 
formerly  with  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany, is  one  of  the  outstanding  elec- 
tronic engineers  of  the  country.  He 
takes  over  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
Bludworth  instruments.  Messrs.  Gaut- 
esen and  Blaisdell  need  no  introduc- 
tion because  of  their  long  association 
with  the  marine  field  and  particularly 
by  their  successful  careers  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  well-known  and  high- 
ly recognized  precision  navigation 
equipment  of  Bludworth  Incorporated. 
These  men,  together  with  the  strong 
financial  standing  and  modern  plant 
facilities  of  International  Projector 
Corporation,  have  established  a  com- 
plete organization  to  handle  the  affairs 
and  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
Bludworth  Radio  Direction  Finders 
and  Supersonic  Depth  Finders. 

The  activities  of  the  company,  at 
present,  are  principally  devoted  to  sup- 
plying equipment  for  national  defense 
purposes.  Its  complete  line  of  Blud- 
worth Radio  Direction  Finders  and 
Supersonic  Depth  Finders  for  all  size 
cargo,  passenger,  tanker  and  towing 
vessels  is  available  to  ship  owners  and 
operators  who  value  the  benefits  of 
navigation  aids  for  safe  and  econom- 
ical ship  operation. 


George  Friedl,  ]r.,  (center)  shonn  tiith 
en  and  W.  C.  Blaisdell. 

Pe^2ct6.  Pitcko4net&^ 

An  unusual  device  known  as  a 
recording  pitchometer,  w^ith  w^hich 
diagrams  are  made  of  ships'  pro- 
pellers, has  just  been  patented  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  by 
I.  D.  Eby,  superintendent  engineer 
of  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  who 
has  served  many  years  w^ith  the 
company. 

With  the  u.se  of  the  recording  pitch- 
ometer, propellers  can  be  finished  to 
greater  accuracy  than  in  general  prac- 
tice, where  the  methods  used  will  not 
detect  large  areas  of  excessive  metal 
which  remain  on  blade  surfaces  and 


which  cut  down  propeller  efficiency 
Mr.  Kb\-  declared  that  in  one  case  he 
found  it  necessary  to  take  almost  two 
barrels  of  bronze  chijipings  from  a 
four-bladed  seventeen-foot  diameter 
propeller  which  had  been  in  service  si.x 
years.  Needless  to  say,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  vessel  was  greatly  im- 
|)roved. 

Moore  -  McCormack  Lines  have 
been  using  the  device  the  last  ten 
years  and  there  are  cases  where 
savings  up  to  8'  ^  have  been  made  in 
correcting  ordinary  commercial 
propellers,  according  to  Mr.  Eby. 
There  is  every  reason,  he  said,  w^hy 
a  tw^enty-ton  propeller  should  be  as 
accurately  finished  as  the  model 
propeller  used  in  the  model  basin 
w^hen  that  propeller  was  tested.  The 
reason  one  vessel  is  a  better  per- 
former than  others  of  her  type  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  propeller  of  the 
good  performer  is  nearer  perfect 
than  those  on  the  others  of  her  type, 
in  his  opinion. 

I  )etails  of  the  working  of  the  instru- 
ment follow: 

The  recording  pitchometer  is 
mounted  on  the  propeller  hul)  without 
removing  the  propeller  from  the  shaft- 
ing, while  the  vessel  is  in  drydock;  or 
it  may  be  mounted  on  the  propeller 
after  this  has  been  removed  from  the 


The  recording  pitchometer,  an  unusual  device  patented  recently  by  I.  D.  Ehy,  superin- 
tendent engineer  of  Moorc-McCormack  Lines,  New  York.  With  the  use  of  the  recording 
pitchometer  diagrams  are  made  of  ships'  propellers,  which  can  then  he  finished  to  greater 
accuracy  than  in  general  practice  today,  where  the  methods  used  uill  not  detect  large  areas 
of  excessite  metal.  The  metal  remains  on  blade  surfaces  and  cuts  doiin  propeller  efficiency. 
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shaft  and  placed  flat  on  the  drydock 
floor  or  on  the  floor  of  the  manufac- 
turing plant  when  the  propeller  is 
being  finished. 

When  mounted  on  the  propeller 
hub  the  recording  pitchometer  extends 
from  the  hub  outward  to  a  radius  of 
eleven  feet  and  will  make  diagrams 
of  a  propeller  having  a  diameter  of 
twenty-two  feet.  The  radius  arm, 
which  turns  on  a  center  pivot  bearing 
directly  over  the  center  of  the  propeller 
hub,  is  graduated  in  inches  beginning 
at  the  hub  center. 

The  drawing  arrangement,  made  to 
reproduce  the  propeller  blade  surfaces 
on  paper,  is  mounted  on  a  carriage 
along  with  large  rolls  containing  the 
drawing  paper.  The  carriage  is  moved 
by  hand  on  the  radius  arm  in  a  direc- 
tion from  propeller  hub  center  to  the 
propeller  blade  tips. 

The  carriage  also  holds  a  vertical 
indicator  which  slides  downward 
through  the  carriage  and  contacts  the 
propeller  blade  surfaces.  The  vertical 
movements  of  the  carriage  indicator 
are  transmitted  through  mechanical 
connections  to  a  pencil,  which  records 
all  its  movements  on  the  paper  rolls 
containing  the  drawing  paper. 

The  drawing  paper  rolls  on  the  car- 
riage are  arranged  to  roll  in  the  direc- 
tion the  carriage  is  moved  on  the  radius 
arm,  thus  making  radial  lines  on  the 
drawing  paper  from  hub  to  propeller 
blade  tip.  The  rolls  are  also  arranged 
to  draw  arcs  of  the  blade  surface  from 
leading  to  following  edge,  which  is 
done  on  both  the  driving  face  and  the 
back  of  the  propeller  blade.  The  lines 
are  made  on  the  drawing  paper  when 
the  carriage  is  moved  on  the  radius 
arm,  and  the  radius  arm  is  swung  in 
an  arc  across  the  propeller  blade. 

After  the  diagram  is  completed  in 
full  size  it  is  removed  from  the  roll 
and  laid  out  on  a  drawing  table  for 
examination.  The  dra^ving  sho^vs  all 
defects,  which  are  then  corrected  by 
draw^ing  in  red  lines  to  indicate  ho^v 
much  metal  must  be  chipped  or 
ground  off  the  blade  surfaces.  The 
diagram  is  then  replaced  on  the  rolls 
the  same  as  before  and  the  irregular 
blade  surfaces  are  trued  to  the  cor- 
rected red  lines  made  on  the  draw^- 
ing  board. 
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The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  new 
season  of  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of 
Tacoma,  was  held  Tuesday  evening, 
September  16th,  1941,  at  the  Tacoma 
Hotel. 

A  good  representation  was  on  hand 
to  enjoy  the  cocktail  hour  starting  at 
6:30  p.m.  and  the  very  fine  dinner  at 
7:15  p.m.  Immediately  after  dinner,  a 
number  of  guests,  prospective  mem- 
bers of  the  Propeller  Club,  were  intro- 
duced to  the  Club  by  President  Gil 
Ackerman. 

The  first  matter  brought  before  the 
Club  was  the  regular  place  of  meeting. 
Because  of  the  increasing  costs  in- 
curred it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  continue  at  the  present  location  and 
another  suitable  location  for  our 
monthly  meetings  has  to  be  found.  It 
was  decided  to  leave  this  matter  to 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
who  will  endeavor  to  find  a  satisfac- 
tory meeting  place  at  their  next  meet- 
ing. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening.  Captain 
Harvey  Jeans,  manager  of  the  Char- 
tering Dept.  for  the  General  Steam- 
ship Corporation  in  Seattle,  was  in- 
troduced to  the  members  and  guests 


b\-  our  president  and  gave  a  particular- 
ly interesting  and  timely  talk  in  this 
connection.  He  gave  the  history  of  the 
charter  from  its  beginning  and  des- 
cribed in  detail  the  various  kinds  of 
charters  now  in  effect. 

A  good  many  questions  were  asked 
of  Captain  Jeans  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  charters  and  other  ship  prob- 
lems, after  which  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

Chas.  C.  Cramp 

Secretary 

Chile  Tribute  .  .  . 

Luncheon  sessions  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Association  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be 
resumed  Monday  (September  29)  with 
a  program  founded  upon  Chile's  posi- 
tion in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Guests  of  honor  at  the  event  w^ill 
be  Mario  Illanes,  consul  of  Chile  in 
San  Francisco  since  1935;  Prof.  Ern- 
esto Salzmann,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Latin  American  cul- 
tural relations  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  Pan  American  Society; 
and  Fernando  Contreras,  San  Fran- 
cisco Junior  College  exchange  stu- 
dent from  Chile. 


launching  the  U.  S.  S.  Massachusetts,  September  2.i,  at  the  Fore  River  shipyards  in  Quincy,  was  a 
thrill  for  these  workers  at  General  Electric's  Lynit  (Mass.)  River  Works  who  helped  equip  the 
}5 ,000-ton  dreadiiaiight  with  propulsion  gears.  Radio  broadcast  of  the  ceremonies  was  brought  to 
them  during  the  lunch  hour  via  a  set  installed  in  the  shop,  ivhile  more  than  1000  co-workers  gath- 
ered for  the  program  in  the  Works  auditorium.  At  the  same  time,  engineers  at  G-E's  Works  in 
Schenectady  who  designed  the  turbines  for  the  ship's  propulsion  equipment  also  listened  as  a  group 
to  the  launching  ceremonies.  .  .  .  The  G-E  workers  were  commended  for  producing  machinery  for 
the  $7  5,000,000  craft  many  iveeks  in  advance  of  schedule.  The  same  workmen  produced  the 
1 1  5 ,000-horsepoii'er  propulsion  sets  for  three  other  ships  of  the  same  class — the  North  Carolina  and 
the  Washington,  already  commissioned,  and  the  South  Dakota,  launched  June  7 — and  are  working 
on  equipment  for  tiio   more    i5,000   tonners  noiv  iiiulft    i  oust  vm  tion. 
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\i  wpoKT  Xiws  Shipbuilding  and 
Dkv  Dock  Com  pan  V 

Xewport  Xews  \'irginia 

-Mr.  H.X.  DeRochie. 
Pacific  Marine  Review. 
500  Sansonie  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

.M\ dear  Mr.  DeRochie: 

\\  e  have  made  .some  recent  changes 
in  the  organizations  of  our  Kngineer- 
ing  I)e|)artment,  involving  appoint- 
ments as  follows: 

John  F.  Xichols,  Director  of  En- 
gineering 

I">ank  R.  Kenson.  Chief  Engineer 

Roger  \'.  Terr>-.  Assistant  Chief  En- 
gineer 

I  am  enclosing  brief  outline  of 
careers  of  these  men  for  \'ours  news 
section. 

\'ours  very  truly, 

E.  G.  Rogers 
Sales  Representative 

John  F.  Xichols,  Director  of  Engi- 
neering. Mr.  Xichols  was  born  on  June 
10.  1873,  in  Bay  City,  Mich.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Mechanical  Engineering  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  June, 
1895,  and  received  practical  training 
as  a  machinist  at  the  shipyard  of  F.  W. 
Wheeler  &  Company,  West  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  and  as  an  oiler  aboard  vessels 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  He  was  first  em- 
plo\ed  by  the  Xewport  Xews  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company  as  a 
draftsman  in  September,  1898,  liecom- 
ing  chief  engineering  draftsman  in 
1908  and  assistant  chief  engineer  in 
1913.  Mr.  Xichols  was  chief  engineer 
of  this  company  from  March.  1918.  to 
June  1,  1941.  director  of  engineering 
since  June  1,  1941.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Diesel  Advisory  Committee  from  1924 
to  1925  and  is  a  civil  member  of  the 
-American  .Society  of  Xaval  P^ngineers, 
a  member  of  the  Xorth-East  Coast  In- 
stitution of  Engineers  and  Shipbuild- 
ers, a  member  of  the  spf-(  ial  sub-com- 
mittee on  Marine  Engin(  cring  of  the 
.American   Bureau  of  Shipping  and  a 


council  member  of  the  Society  of  Xa\  al 
.Architects  and  Marine  P>ngineers. 

Frank  R.  Benson.  Chief  Engineer. 
-Mr.  Benson  was  born  October  2,  1890. 
in  Portsmouth.  \'irginia.  He  received 
from  the  \"irginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mechanical  Engineering  in  1911 
and  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer  in 
1912.  He  was  employed  in  the  drafting 
rooms  and  shops  of  the  .Air-Tight  Steel 
Tank  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Penna.. 
from  1912  to  1915.  He  entered  the 
engineering  drawing  rooms  of  the 
Xewport  X'^ews  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company  in  1915,  becoming 
chargeman  in  1918,  assistant  hydrau- 
lic engineer  in  1922,  hydraulic  engi- 
neer in  1926,  assistant  chief  engineer 
in  1929  and  chief  engineer  June  1. 
1 94 1 .  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Xaval  -Architects  and  Marine  En- 
gineers, -American  Society  of  Xaval 
Engineers,  and  the  Propeller  Clul). 

Roger  \ .  Terry,  -Assistant  Chief  En- 
gineer. Mr.  Terry  was  born  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1898,  in  Pittsylvania  County, 
\'irginia.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Richmond  1914-15  and  the  Xorth 
Carolina  State  College  1915-18.  From 
the  latter  he  received  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Engineering  in  1918,  Me- 
chanical Engineer  in  1921,  and  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering 
in  1941.  In  the  summer  of  1917  he 
worked  as  an  engineering  apprentice 
with  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Com- 
pany at  East  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  Upon 
graduation  from  college  he  attended 
the  Field  Artillery  Central  Officers' 
Training  School,  Camp  Taylor,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  graduating  and  re- 
ceiving his  reserve  commission  in  De- 
cember, 1918.  He  entered  the  employ 
of  the  X'ewport  X'ews  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company  in  January,  1919, 
as  a  draftsman,  becoming  chargeman 
in  1922,  assistant  engineer  in  1923,  as- 
sistant hydraulic  engineer  in  1926, 
hydraulic  engineer  in  1929,  and  assis- 
tant chief  engineer  in  July,  1941.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  the  -American 
Society  of  Xaval  Engineers,  and  the 
Propeller  Club. 


Dan  Lyons,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Colby  Steel  t'v:  Engineering 
Com|)an\-,  has  just  completed  a  trip 
through  California  shipyards  where  he 
in.spected  Colb\-  Luffing  boom  type 
shipyard  cranes.  .At  the  present  time 
over  eighty  of  these  ma.ssive  Coli)y 
cranes  are  in  service,  or  in  proce.ss  of 
erection  in  the  State  of  California 
alone. 

While  in  San  Francisco  he  made  his 
headquarters  with  George  Swett  & 
Company,  California  representatives 
of  the  Colby  Steel  &'  Engineering  Com- 
panw 


]ohn  Raymond,  President  of  the  recently 
organized  Associated  Products,  Inc.,  27  5  W. 
Market  St.,  Akron,  Ohio,  announces  the 
formation  of  a  commercial  diiision  tihich 
trill  manufacture  Akron  electric  ranges 
for  restaurants,  hotels,  institutions  and  the 
Marine  field.  Wm.  H.  Sickinger  has  joined 
the  company  as  vice  president  in  charge  of 
this  division.  Mr.  Sickinger,  a  uell-knonn 
designer  and  electrical  engineer,  has  been 
associated  uith  The  Rutenhcr  Electric  Co., 
Standard  Electric  Range  Mfg.  Co..  Croiin 
StoreWorks  and  Malleable  Steel  Range  Mfg. 
Company,  in  household  and  commercial  elec- 
tric range  design  and  development.  He  has 
also  served  as  engineering  consultant  to 
numerous  nationally  known  companies. 
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PACIFIC  COAST   SUMMARY 
Seagoing  Self-propelled  Steel  Ships 


District  and  Shipyard  No.  and  Type 

PUGET  SOUND  DISTRICT 

Associated    Shipbuilders    4  seaplane  tenders 

Lake   Washington    Shipyards 4  A.  S.  N.  T. 

1  survey  ship 

6  seaplane  tenders 

Seattle  Shipbuilding  and  DD.  Co 4  mine  sweepers 

Seattle-Tacoma    (Tacoma  Yard) 1  C-1 

36  C-3 
5  TI-MT-MI  tankers 

Seattle-Tacoma    (Seattle  Yard) 25  destroyers 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  DISTRICT 

Albina  Eng.  &  Mach.  Works,  Inc 4  subchasers 

Commercial    Iron    Works 4  A.  S.  N.  T. 

7  mine  s^veepers 

Oregon    Shipbuilding   Corp 43  EC-2 

Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Co 2  mine  layers 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  DISTRICT 

Anderson  &  Christofani 6  coastal  mine  sweepers 

Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Inc 2  fuel  oil  tankers 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co 2  5  destroyers 

4  cruisers 

General  Engineering   &  DD.  Co 2  A.  S.  N.  T. 

8  mine  s-weepers 

Moore   Dry  Dock  Corp 3  C-3-P 

2  sub-tenders 
18  C-2 

Richmond   Shipbuilding  Corp 24  EC-2 

Todd-California  SB.  Corp 3  0  cargo  vessels    (British) 

United  Engineering  Co.  Ltd 8  Navy  fleet  tugboats 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co 2  3  C-3 

LOS  ANGELES  DISTRICT 

Bethlehem    Steel    Co.,   Inc 10  destroyers 

California   Shipbuilding  Corp 5  5  EC-2 

Consolidated  Steel  Corp.  Ltd 3  3  C-l-BT 

46  lighters 

2  P1-S2-L2 

Los  Angeles  SB.  &  DD.  Corp 3  repair  vessels 

3  soaplane  tenders 


PacljficCacuit 


ALBINA  ENGINE  &  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 
Portland,  Oregon 
Nftt'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  51-54,  four  165'  steel  subma- 
rine chasers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


ANDERSON  &  CHRISTOFANI 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Six  97'  AMC  coastal   mine  sweepers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

One  48'  yacht  for  Herman  Hogrefe.  Com- 
pleted. 

One  60'  purse  seiner  for  S.  Piazza. 


ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Netv  Construction: 

One  insulated  self-propelled  lighter  for 
delivery  to  U.  S.  Navy  at  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard. 

Four  small  seaplane  tenders  for  delivery 
to  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 


ASTORIA  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Astoria,  Ore. 
Neic  Construction: 

Four  13  5'  •wooden  diesel-powered  mine 
sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery  in  14 
months. 


BASALT  ROCK  CO.,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Yard — Napa,  Calif. 
Netv  Construction: 

Twelve  steel  seagoing  1000-ton  cargo 
barges;  contractors,  Pacific  Navy  .\ir  Bases. 
Delivery  at  San  Francisco  Bay.  150'  x  40'  x 
12'.  Contract  awarded  November  15,  1940. 
Last  one  delivered  August  6,   1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  22-23,  two  10,000-bbl.  fuel 
oil  tankers,  for  delivery  to  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard.  235'  x  37'  x  19'3"  ;  1000-hp  diesel 
electric;  cost  $1,800,000.  Contract  awarded 
by  Navy  Dept.,  Bureau  of  S.  &  A..  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Keel  laying  dates,  Xo.  22.  June  20, 
1941  ;  No.  2i.  .August,  1941.  Launching  dates. 
No.  22,  October,  1941;  No.  2.5,  Decem- 
ber, 1941.  Delivery  dates,  No.  22,  January 
30;  No.  2i,  May  30,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  8,  self-propelled  lighter  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  132'6"  x  30'  x  12'4";  300-hp 
diesel;  500  gross  tons;  cost  $370,000.  Deliv- 
ery date,  February  15,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  29  and  34,  two  open  lighters 
for  U.  S.  Navy.  110'  x  34'  x  11'3";  500  gross 
tons;  cost  $216,000.  Delivery  date,  Novem- 
ber 15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  3  5-36,  two  open  lighters  for 
Xavy  Contractors.  144'  x  40'  x  13';  750  gross 
tons';  cost  $128,000.  Delivered. 
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Hulls  Nos.  J7-38,  two  open  li);htcrs  for 
Navy  Contractors.  1.'4'  x  .^0  x  10  ;  450  >;ross 
tons;  cost  $102,000.  Dclivi-rv  date.  October 
1,  1941.  . 

BERKELEY  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Berkeley,  dliforni.i 
New  Construction: 
One  .ill-welded  utility  diesel-clcctric  stern 

wheeler  lor  V.  S.  Kn^;ini'crs.  102'  x  .'()'  x  .^^ 
Cost  :>114„S00. 


BELLINGHAM  MARINE  RAILWAY  & 
BOATBUILDING  COMPANY 
Bellinj;h.im,  W.ish. 
Ncii    Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  17-20,  four  mine  sweepers  lor 
the  r.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laying  dates,  .No.  71, 
July  16;  No.  IS.  Juiv  22;  No.  19,  July  26; 
No.  29.  Juiv  M,  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Division — S.in  Fr.incisco  Y.->rd 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Neti  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  S363-5564,  two  C-1  cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  395' 
X  60'  X  37'6"  ;  6400  gross  tons  each  ;  4000-hp. 
Full  scantling  ."steam  propulsion  type.  Keel 
laid.  No.  .S364,  January  15,  1941.  Launching 
dates.  No,  5:^63.  March  12,  1941;  No.  5364, 
July  3.  1941.  Delivery  dates.  No.  5363,  Au- 
gust  1  1;  No.  5364,  September  12,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  5368-5383,  sixteen  2100-ton 
destroyers,  DD526-DD541. 

Hulls  Nos.  5366-5367,  two  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD459-DD460,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keels  laid  January  13,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  5390-5396,  seven  1620-ton 
destroyers,  DD605-DD611.  Keel  laving 
dates  Nos.  5390,  5391,  March  25  and  28,  l'941. 

Hulls  Nos.  5386-5389,  four  6000-ton 
cruisers,  CL95-CL98.  Keel  laying  dates.  No. 
5386,  July  13;  No.  5387,  August  1,  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division — San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Neti  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  9001-9004,  four  2100-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD544-DD547. 

Hulls  Nos.  9007-9012,  six  1620-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD612-DD617.  Keel  laving  dates, 
Nos.  9007,  9008,  Mav  I,  1941;  Nos.  9009, 
9010,  Mav  29,  1941. 


BIRCHFIELD  BOILER  CO.,  INC. 
Tacoma,  Washington 
New  Construction: 

One  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter  for  Colum- 
bia River  and  Snake  River. 


N.  J.  BLANCHARD  BOAT  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 
New  Construction: 

One  sloop,  52'  x  11!^<^',  50-hi)  gas  engine. 
Three  45'  aircraft  tenders  or  rescue  boats 
for  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Wilmington,  California 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-5  5,  fifty-five  EC-2  type  car- 
go vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Ten  keels  laid  up  to  Sept.  15,  1941. 


CAMPBELL  MACHINE  CO. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  69,  45  0-ton  fishing  boat  for  .\. 
Tavaras  &  Co.,  1 10'x26'xl2' ;  350-hp  Union 
fiie^ei.  Cost  .< I  70.000.  Keel  laid  June  1.  1941, 
Launching  d.ite,  October  1,   1941. 

Hull  No.  7  0,  5  5  0-ton  fishing  boat  for  C, 
Vattuonc  &  C,  128'xl2'  6";  .500-hp  Union 
dicsel.  Cost  $210,000,  Keel  laid  June  15,  1941, 
Launching  date,  November  1,  1941, 


COLBERG  BOAT  WORKS 
Stockton,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Three    large   wooden    mine   sweepers    for 
U.S.  Navy. 

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Ore. 
Nf  II'  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders.   Deliv- 
er>  to  i)e  completed  September,  1942. 

Seven  steel  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP.,  LTD. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

'ew  Construction: 
Hulls  Nos.  156,  Agwimonte;  157,  Agui- 
prince;  158,  Alcoa  Pennant;  159,  222-225, 
eight  C-l-BT,  full  scantling,  turbine  pro- 
pulsion cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  Keel  laying  dates,  No.  159, 
.\pril  7  ;  No.  222,  Novemi)er  20;  No.  225,  No- 
vember 25;  No.  224,  December  20;  No.  225, 
December  29,  1941.  Launching  dates,  No. 
157,  March  27;  No,  158,  June  26;  No,  159, 
September  27,  1941;  No,  222,  March  30;  No, 
22S,  April  17;  No,  224,  May  4 ;  No.  225,  May 
22,  1942,  Delivery  dates,  No.  15  6,  September 
15;  No.  157,  October  15;  No,  158,  Novem- 
ber 6;  No,  159.  December  25,  1941  ;  No.  222, 
July  30;  No.  225,  .August  17;  No.  224,  Sei)- 
temi)er  4;  No.  22-',  September  22,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  206-207,  two,  Design  P1-S2- 
L2  twin  screw  turbine  propulsion  transports 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 


FELLOWS  &  STEWART,  INC. 
Wilmington,  California 
New  Construction: 

One  lOO'  V-bottomed  kelp  harvester. 
T^vo  45    taxi  boats. 
*  Six  landing  floats  for  California  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Terminal  Island.  Two,  25'x65';  one 
25'x60';  three  12'x60'. 


F.  L.  FULTON 

Antioch,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Six   97    w^ooden  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 


GEN.  ENGINEERING  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Alameda,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  First,  Buckthorn,  delivered  August  21, 
1941. 

Eight  mine  s^reepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Six  60-foot  U.  S.  Navy  target  boats.  De- 
livery dates,  one,  September  5;  one  Septem- 
ber 1  2  ;  two  September  2  5. 

Hulls  Nos.  117-120,  four  136'  motor  mine 
sweepers  for  U,  S.  Navy,  Keels  laid,  No,  117, 
May  8,  1941;  No.  118,  Mav  12,  1941;  No. 
119,  July  15,  1941;  No.  120,  August  25,  1941. 
Launched  No.  117,  August  23,  1941. 


HUBBARD'S  SOUTH  COAST  COMPANY 

Newport  Beach,  California 
New  Construction: 

Four  45'  twin-screw  aircraft  tenders  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Six  135    mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

KRUSE  &  BANKS  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  INC. 
North  Bend,  Oregon 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  121-124,  four  135'  wooden 
mine  sweepers,  YMS  type,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Cost  $1,800,000. 


LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 
Four  thousand  A.  S.  N.  T.  floats. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ship. 
Six  seaplane  tenders  for  U,  S.  Navy. 

AL  LARSON  BOAT  SHOP,  INC. 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  112-113,  two  mine  sweepers, 
YMS  86  and  YMS  87,  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keels 
laid.  No.  112,  June  20;  No.  113,  July  18, 
1941.  Delivery  dates,  No.  112,  November  27, 
1941;  No.  113,  March  27,  1942. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CORP. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  AR6-AR8,  three  repair  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  AV  11-AV  13,  three  seaplane 
tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  201-203,  three  cargo  and  pas- 
senger vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  Alcoa  Steamship  Co.  442' x  62' x  25'; 
depth  molded  to  bridge  deck  41'6"  ;  8500  hp ; 
17  knots  speed;  passenger  carrying  capacity 
38.  Keel  laying  dates,  March  26,  June  3  and 
.\ugust  6,  1941.  E.stimated  delivery  dates, 
January  1,  March  15  and  June  1,  1942. 

Two  submarine  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Hull  laid  for  one,  September  15,  1941. 

Five  submarine  rescue  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Hull  laid  for  one,  September  15, 
1941. 

Six  C-2  cargo  vessels. 

Twelve  C-2  cargo  vessels. 
Conversion: 

Hull  No.  195,  U.  S.  S.  Tangier,  to  sea- 
plane tender  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivered  Au- 
gust 29,  1941.       , 

OLSON  &  WINGE  MARINE  WORKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  40-45,  six  40'  motor  sailers  for 
U.  S.  .^rmv.  Keels  laid,  three,  September  15, 
1941. 
Conversions: 

Five  for  the  U.  S.  Army.  Total  cost,  $50,- 

000.  

OREGON   SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 
Portland,  Oregon 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  170-200  and  229-240,  forty- 
three  EC-2  type  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  Keel  laying  dates.  No.  170 
and  No.  171,  Mav  19;  No.  172  and  No.  173, 
May  31 ;  No.  174,  July  11 ;  No.  175,  No.  176 
and  No.  177,  July  18,  1941. 


PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

One   seagoing    drydock    for   U.   S.    Navv. 

Cost  $1,649,000. 


PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

One  all-welded  steel  oil  barge.  148'  x  38' 
X  9';  300,000  gal.  capacitv. 

Lighters.  Cost  $284,572. 


RICHMOND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Richmond,  Calif. 
Ncu'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  41-64,  twenty-four  EC-2  type 
cargo  vessels  tor  U.  S.  .M.iritinu'  Commission 
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Keel  laying  dates.  No.  41,  No.  42  and  No. 
43,  September  17;  No.  44,  September  20; 
No.  45,  September  25;  No.  46,  September 
30;  No.  47,  October  31,  1941. 

SAN  DIEGO  MARINE  CONST.  CO. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Four    large    wooden    mine    sweepers    for 

U.  S.  Navy.  

SEATTLE  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Netv  Constr/tction: 

Four  13  6'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 

CORP. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

PLANT  No.  1 

New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  5,  Idaho;  C-1  cargo  vessel  for 
U.S.  Maritime  Commission.  Single  screw,  full 
scantling  diesel  propulsion  type.  Two  General 
M.  A.  N.  2100-hp  engines;  14  knots  speed. 
Launched,  June  10,  1941.  Delivered,  Septem- 
ber, 1941. 

Hulls  No.  6,  Frederick  Funston;  No.  7, 
James  O'Hara,  two  C-3  shelter  deck  type 
cargo  steamers  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. To  be  converted  on  completion  to  U.  S. 
Army  troopships.  Keel  laying  dates,  April  21 
and  June  16,  1941.  Launching  dates,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1941,  and  January  12,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  8-11,  four  C-3  cargo  ships  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  492'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6"  (molded);  8900  tons;  8S00-hp  steam 
turbine  propulsion;  cost  $2,990,000.  Keel 
laying  dates,  June  18,  September  29,  No- 
vember 1  and  S,  1941.  Launching  dates,  Oc- 
tober 2  2,  1941;  February  12  and  28,  and 
March  1,  1942.  Delivery  dates,  No.  8,  Feb- 
ruary; No.  9,  May;  No.  10,  June,  No.  11, 
June,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  12,  Patapsco;  13,  Rappahan- 
nock; 14,  Rio  Grande;  15,  Wabash;  16, 
Susquehanna;  five  TI-MT-MI  tankers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  310'9"  x  48'6"  x  19'9'.  Keel  lay- 
ing dates,  No.  12,  February  IS;  No.  13, 
March  1;  No.  14,  May  15;  No.  IS,  June  1; 
No.  16,  June  2,  1942.  Launching  dates,  No. 

12,  May  27 ;  No.  13,  May  28 ;  No.  14,  August 
12;  No.  IS,  August  27;  No.  16,  August  28, 
1942.  Delivery  dates,  No.  12,  August  30;  No. 

13,  September  1 ;  No.  14,  November  30;  No. 
15,  November  30;  No.  16,  December  1,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  17-46,  thirty  C-3  cargo  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  492'  x 
69'6"  X  42'6"  ;  8900  tons;  8500-hp  steam  tur- 
bine propulsion.  Delivery  dates,  first,  June, 
1942;  last,  October,  1943'. 

SEATTLE  PLANT 
New  Construction: 

Twenty-five  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


THE  SHAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Seattle,  Washington 
Netv  Construction: 

One  65'  ferryboat  for  \J .  S.  Navy. 

One  model  3  0  trimmer  ship  Air  Flo  sedan 
for  Chas.  Cole,  Seattle ;  Chrysler  Crown. 

One  model  3  6  trimmer  ship  Air  Flo  sedan 
for  Paul  Isaacson,  Seattle;  Chrysler  Crown. 

One    model    50    trimmer    ship    ferry    for 
Horluck  Trans.  Co.,  110-hp  Buda  diesel. 

One     model     49     trimmer     ship,     express 
cruiser,  for  stock. 

One  5  0    commodore  model  trimmer  ship 
for  E.  Ramey. 

One  3  8'  sedan  trimmer  ship  for  U.  S.  Cus- 
toms.   

STEPHENS  BROS. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Three    large   w^ooden    mine   s^veepers    for 
U.  S.  Navv. 


TODD-CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Richmond,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchas- 
ing Commission.  10,000  dwt;  416'  long,  57' 
beam.  Cost  $50,000,000.  First  vessel.  Ocean 
Vanguard,  launched  .August  16,  1941. 


TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Conversion  ■work. 

UNITED  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LTD. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.    17-20,  four   205'  Navy  fleet 
tugboats,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.   21-24,  four  205'  Navy  fleet 
tugboats,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
Ne-w  Construction: 

Hull  No.  145,  Anna  M.,  live  bait  tuna 
boat.  Launching  date,  April  S,  1941.  Delivery 
date,  September  1,  1941. 

Hull  No.  146,  fishing  boat,  95'  X  24'  x  11'. 
Keel  laid  April  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  147-148,  two  U.  S.  Mine- 
sweepers, Y.M.S.  1 3  3-Y.M.S.  1 34.  Keel  laying 
dates.  No.  147,  June  23,  1941;  No.  148,  Au- 
gust 12,  1941. 

*  Hull  No.  146,  boat  purchased  by  Army 
Quartermaster  General.  9S'x24'xll'  1".  De- 
livery date,  November  1,  1941. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  61,  C-1  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  Full  scantling  diesel 
propulsion  type;  single  screw;  two  Busch- 
Sulzer  2100-hp  engines.  Delivery  date,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  62-65,  77-95,  twenty-three 
C-3  cargo  ships  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 492'  X  69'  X  42'6";  8900  tons;  8500-hp; 
steam  propulsion;  $2,990,000  each.  Keel  lay- 
ing dates.  No.  62,  April  17  ;  No.  63,  May  29 ; 
No.  64,  July  17;  No.  65,  September  30,  1941. 
Launching  dates,  No.  62,  about  October  1. 


WILLAMETTE  IRON  &  STEEL  CORP. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Two  minelayers,  CM6,  U.  S.  S.  Catskill, 
and  CM7,  U.  S.  S.  Ozark,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


Atlantic,  j£.ake4>,  Rlae^ 

ALABAMA 
DRY  DOCK  &  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  228-229,  two  tugs  for  Mobile 
Towing  &  Wrecking  Co. 

Hull  No.  2  3  0,  tug,  for  stock. 
Hulls  Nos.  2  31-243,  thirteen  all-welded 
Emergency  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  Cost  $19,500,000.     . 

Hull  No.  244,   18,000-ton  floating  dock, 
for  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  Galveston. 


LESTER  F.  ALEXANDER  CO. 

New^  Orleans,  La. 
New  Construction: 

One    tug.    North    Star.    68'xl7'.    300-hp 
Cooper-Bessemer  engine. 

Two  tugs.  Trade  Wind  and  Fair  Wind. 
68'xl7'.  220-hp  .\tlas-Bessemer  engine. 

*  One  400  type  barge  for  stock.  120'.x32'x8'. 

*  Six  barges  for  L'.  S.  Engineers,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  Four,  50'x20'x5';  two,  92'x26'x6'. 
■*■  One  barge  for  stock.  150'x34'x9'  6"-  8'  6". 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Eight  dump  scows.  160' X  50'6"  X  13'6" ; 
for  Panama  Canal. 

Ten  coal  barges  for  Stock.  175'  X  26'  X  11'. 

Sixteen  sand  barges  for  the  Panama  Canal. 
160'  X  SO'6"  X  13'6". 

■*■  Sixty   coal    barges    for    Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel  Corp.  175'x26'xir. 
*  Five   barges   for   U.   S.   Engineers  Office, 
Panama  Canal  District.  126'x26'xir. 

AMERICAN  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Wilmington,  Dela-ware 
Netv  Construction: 

Thirty-eight  45'  lighters,  equipped  with 
tanks  for  carrying  liquids,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Total  cost  $1,020,262. 

Four  13  5'  mine  sweepers  for  Navy  Dept., 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Total  cost 
$1,340,000. 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
New  Construction: 

Twelve  net  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy ;  (6  at 
Lorain,  Ohio ;  6  at  Cleveland,  Ohio) .  151'8"  x 
30'6"  X  16'6"  ;  diesel-electric  propulsion;  con- 
tract price  $6,357,000.  Four  delivered  as  of 
September  2,  1941. 

Four  diesel  trawlers  for  General  Seafoods 
Corp.  146'8"  L.  O.  A.x26'0"xl4'4".  (2  at 
Lorain,  Ohio;  2  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.)  Deliv- 
ery date,  November  15,  1941. 

Eight  mine  sweepers  (4  at  Lorain,  Ohio ; 
4  at  Cleveland,  Ohio)  for  U.  S.  Navy;  220' 
O.A.  X  32'  X  17';  diesel-electric  propulsion; 
contract  price,  $13,736,000. 

Two  bulk  freighters  (at  Lorain,  Ohio) 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Company;  640' 
O.A.  X  67'  X  35';  geared-turbine  propulsion. 
Delivery  date,  October  1,  1942. 

Fifteen  2  5  00-ihp,  three  cylinder  triple 
expansion  engines  for  Maritime  Commission 
design  EC2-S-C1  cargo  vessels. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  184  (Exceller)  187,  four  car- 
go ships  for  American  Export  Lines.  400'  x 
60'x39'.  Delivery  dates.  No.  1  84,  August  14; 
No.  185,  October,  1941;  No.  186,  April; 
No.  187,  June,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  188-189,  DD457  and  DD458, 
two  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery 
dates  December,  1941,  and  February,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-195,  DD449-451,  467- 
469,  six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  196-206,  DD507-DD517, 
eleven  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  208-213;  DD629-DD631;  DD 
642-DD644;  six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 
Shipbuilding  Division — Fairfield  Yard 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  2001-2062,  sixty-two  EC-2 
type  cargo  vessels,  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Keel  laying  dates,  No.  2001,  March 
30;  No.  2002,  May  IS;  No.  2003,  June  21; 
No.  2004,  June  21;  No.  2005.  July  15;  No. 
2006,  July  15;  No.  2007,  August  15;  No. 
2008,  August  25;  No.  2009,  September  3; 
No.  2010,  September  12,  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division — Fore  River  Yard 
Quincy,  Mass. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1478,  Massachusetts,  3  5,000- 
ton  battleship  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  July 
20,  1939. 


OCTOBER 


1941 
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Hulls  Nos.  1479,  San  Diego;  and  1480, 
San  Juan;   two  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S. 

Na\\ .  KitI-  laid  March  J7  and  May  15,  1940. 
L.iunchinj;  date.  No.  l-4  7'>.  .Illl.\  -().;  No. 
1480,  Scptcmb'-T  6,   1941. 

Hull  No.  1484,  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  450'  x  66'  x  42'3"; 
I6I/2  knots;  geared  turbines  and  water  tube 
boilers;  14.500  tons.  Launching  date  Novem- 
ber 16,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1489-1491,  three  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  10,700  tons  dwt.  Keels 
laid,  No.  1489,  March  1,S,  1<)41  ;  No.  14')0, 
May  .U,  1941.  I.aum  him;  date,  No.  14S9,  .\u- 
gust  7,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1492-1493,  two  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Refining  Co.  15,450  tons  dwt.  Keel 
laying  date.  No.  149:.  .Xiigust  9.  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1494-1497,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  r.  S.  Nav\  .  Keel  laying  dates.  No. 
1494.  May  26;  No.'  1495,  June  .^0;  No.  149  6, 
September  3,   1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1498-1  501,  four  light  cruisers 
for  I'.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1502-1503,  two  light  cruisers 
for  I".  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  504-1  507,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  I'.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  508-1  5  1  1,  four  aircraft  car- 
riers for  C  S.  Navy.  Keel  la\ing  date,  No. 
150S.  July  15,  1941.' 

Hulls  Nos.  1513-15  15,  three  trawlers. 
Keels  laid.  No.  151.\  March  26;  No.  1514, 
June  14;  No.  1515.  Julv  12,  1941.  Launching 
dates.  No.  151,^  July  10.  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  15  16-1519,  four  165  0-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laying  date, 
No.  1516,  May  1 ;  No.  1517,  May  20,  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Div. — Sparro^vs  Point  Yard 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  4348,  C-1  cargo  vessel.  L0.-\ 
416'.  LB?  .^95',  beam  60'.  depth  ,^7'6".  Keel 
laid  March  13,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4351-4352,  two  cargo  vessels 
for  Seas  Shipping  Co.  450' x  66' x  34';  6300 
hp;  8500  gross  tons.  Keel  laying  dates,  No. 
4351,  December  12,  1940;  No.  4352,  January 
22,  1941.  Launching  date,  No.  4351,  Julv  26, 
No.  4352.  -August  29.  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4353-4356,  four  oil  tankers 
for  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37';  12,000  hp,  9800  gross  tons.  Keel  laving 
dates.  No.  4353,  .August  12,  1940;  No.  4354, 
September  16,  1940;  No.  4355,  .April  2.^; 
No.  4356,  July  8,  1941.  Launching  date,  No. 
4353,  .April  19;  No.  4354,  July  1.  Delivery 
date,  No.  4353,  August   18,   1941. 

Hull  No.  43  5  7,  oil  tanker  for  Union  Oil 
Co.  of  Calif.  442'  x  64'  x  34'10";  3500  hp; 
8000  gross  tons.  Keel  laying  date,  December 
26.  1940.  Launched  June  14.  Delivered,  No. 
4357,  August  22,   1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  8-43  5  9,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37' ;  12.000  hp ;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4360-4361,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Union  Oil  Co.  442' x  64' x  34'10"  ;  3500 
hp;  8000  gross  tons.  Keel  laying  date,  No. 
4360,  June  18,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4362-4364,  vKree  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels  for  Mississippi  Shipping 
Co.  465'  X  65'6"  x  .^9'9";  7800  hp;  8300  gross 
tons. 

Hull  No.  4365,  oil  tanker  for  Richfield 
Oil  Co.  442'x  64'x34'10";  3500  hp;  8000 
gross  tons.  Keel  laid  May  21,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4367-4368,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Panama  '1  .m'^port  Co.  487'6"  x  68' x 
37' ;  7000  hp  ;  980'    L-ross  tons. 

Hull  No.  4369,  oil  tanker  for  Continental 
Oil  Co.  442'x64'x  ,U'10";  3500.  hp;  8000 
gross  tons. 


Hulls  Nos.  4371-4372,  two  oil  tankers 
lor  Gulf  Oil  Co.  442'  x  64'  x  34'10". 

Hull  No.  4373,  tanker  for  Panama  Trans- 
port Co.  4S7'6"  .\  68' x37';  7000  hp ;  9800 
gro.ss  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4374-4375,  two  tankers  for 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  487'6"  x  68' x  37'; 
7000  hp ;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4376-4377,  two  tankers  for 
Soconv  X'acuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x  37'; 
4800  hp  ;  9800  gross  tons. 


CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 
Netf  Construction: 

Seven    165     steel    submarine    chasers    for 
U.  S.  Navv. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding   Div. — Staten   Island  Yard 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Neic  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  8021-8022,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls   Nos.    8023-8029;    8033-8035;    ten 
destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BURGER   BOAT  CO. 

Manitowoc,   Wisconsin 
Ncic  Construction: 

One  yacht,  ()5'xl6'x8',  Buda  diesel  engine. 

One   ferryboat,    110'   x   32'   x   8',  330-hp 
Cira\'  diesel  engine. 

Six  13  5    ^vooden  motor  mine  sweepers  for 
U.  S.  Navv. 


IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Brooklyn, N.  Y. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  497,  tug.  90';  805-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  September,  1941. 

Hull  No.  498,  15  6-foot  oil  tanker.  De- 
livery date,  November,  1941. 

Hull  No.  499,  156-foot  oil  tanker.  De- 
livery date,  January,  1942. 

Hull  No.  5  00,  wooden  drydock  section 
for  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Delivery  date,  Oc- 
tober, 1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  503-504,  two  lOO'  steel  tugs. 
805-h[). 

Hulls  Nos.  505-506,  two  drydocks,  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  507-509,  three  1  OO'  steel  tugs, 
for  U.  S.  Navy.  805  hp. 


CALUMET  SHIPYARD  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  123,  towboat  for  .Ashland  Oil  & 
Refining  Co.,  140'  x  32'  x  9',  1600-hp  diesel 
engine. 

One  river  towboat  for  .A.  L.  Meschling 
Barge  Line,  70'  x  20',  210  hp  Superior  diesel. 

One  all-welded  Corten  steel  crawler 
crane  barge,  for  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  66'  x  45'  x  7'. 

Four  all-welded  distribution  box  boats 
for  Quartermaster  Corps.,  U.  S.  Army,  65'  x 
18',  diesel  propelled.  Total  cost  $212,000. 

Hull  No.  12  6,  all-welded  steel  towboat 
for  .Ashland  Oil  Refining  Co.,  145'  x  32'  x  9', 
1600-hp  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  131-13  2,  two  oil  barges,  stand- 
ard river  type,  for  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining 
Co.  195'  X  35'  X  10'. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  3  3-1  3  5,  one  three-barge  unit 
for  .Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  Each  unit, 
195'  X  35'  X  10' ;  center  section  square  on  both 
ends;  both  end  sections  square  on  one  end, 
raked  on  opposite  end. 

Hull  No.  13  6,  one  river  towboat  for  Ash- 
land Oil  &  Refining  Co.  245'  x  32'  x  90'. 
1600-hp  diesel. 


CHARLESTON  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  COMPANY 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 
New  Construction: 

Eight  205    mine  sweeping  fleet  tugs.  De- 
liverv  for  all  within  29  months. 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP. 
OF  TEXAS 
Orange,  Texas 
New  Construction: 

Two  oil  barges  for  C.  V.  I'illot,  165'  x  36' 
X  10'3". 

Six  all-welded  steel  oil  barges  for  Inland 
Waterways  Corp.,  196'  x  35'  x  10'6". 

One  drilling  barge  for  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
118'  X  44'  X  10'. 

One  boiler  barge  for  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
90'  X  30'  x  10'. 

One    transportation    barge    for    Shell    Oil 
Co.,  Inc.  80'  X  24'  x  5'. 

Three  transportation  barges  for  Shell  Oil 
Co.,  Inc.  40'  X  16'  x4'6". 

CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Six    cruisers,    Cleveland    class,    for   U.    S. 
Navy. 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hull    No.    167,    PC45  2,    sub-chaser    for 

LT.  S.  Navy.  174'  long  Delivery  date,  Sep- 
tember, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  171-174,  four  mine  sweepers 
for  U.  S.  Navy,  220'  long. 

Hulls  Nos.  175-186,  twelve  174'  escort 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  187-194,  eight  174'  sub-chas- 
ers for  U.  S.  Nav>'. 

Hulls  Nos.  195-198,  four  145'  tugs  for 
U.S.  Navv. 


DELTA   SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Netv  Construction: 

T'wenty-five  EC-2  Emergency  type  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  416'  x 
S6'10}4"  X  37'4";  2500-hp  triple  expansion 
engine. 


THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 
Engineering   Works   Division 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1835-1840,  six  165'  type  PC 
submarine  chasers  for  U.  S.  Navy,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  2010  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1859-1861,  three  sand  and 
gravel  barges,  for  Ke\stone  Sand  Division. 
135'  X  27'  X  8';  765  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1868-1869,  two  25-ton  float- 
ing cranes,  one  each  to  Phil,  and  Norfolk 
U.  S.  Navy  Yards,  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  670  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1872-1875,  four  welded  steel 
deck  barges  for  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  R.  R.,  100'  x  30'  x  9'6" ;  928  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1876-1877,  two  floating  cais- 
son gates  for  U.  S.  Navy,  Philadeli)hia  Navy 
\';ird  ;  2.^30  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1898-1902,  five  welded  hopper 
barges  for  Pittsburgh  Coke  &  Iron  (^i.,  175' 
X  26'  X  11';  2360  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1903,  floating  caisson  gate  for 
l".  S.  Navy,  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  1330  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1904-1906,  three  welded  sand 
and  gravel  barges  for  Cumberland  River 
Sand  Comjiany ;  130'  x  24'6"  x  6'6";  579 
gross  ton>. 

Hulls  Nos.  1907-1911,  five  165'  type  AM 
mine  sweepers  for   Bureau  Supplies  &  Ac- 
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counts,  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
1675  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1912-1916,  five  165'  type  PC 
submarine  chasers  for  Bureau  of  Supplies  & 
Accounts,  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  1675  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1927,  fabricated  steel  hull  for 
oil  barge.  165'  x  35'  x  10' ;  502  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1928-193J,  six  welded  steel 
deck  barges  for  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  R.  R.,  New  York  City.  100'  x  30'  x 
9'6"  ;  1392  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1934-1945,  twelve  welded 
steel  oil  barges  for  Stock;  195'  x  35'  x  9'9"  ; 
7176  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1946-1955,  ten  W-7  welded 
steel  coal  barges  for  stock;  175'  x  26'  x  11'; 
4720  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1956,  25-ton  floating  crane  for 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  335  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1937-1966,  ten  type  W-7 
welded  bulk  cargo  barges  for  stock.  175'  x 
26'  X  11' ;  4720  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1967-1972,  six  welded  oil 
barges  for  stock.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9"  ;  3588  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1973-1976,  four  welded  sand 
and  gravel  barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Div. 
135'  X  27'  X  8' ;  1020  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1977-1986,  ten  type  W-7 
welded  bulk  cargo  barges  for  stock.  175'  x 
26'  X  11';  4720  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1987-1992,  six  welded  oil 
barges  for  stock.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9"  ;  3588  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1993-2009,  seventeen  covered 
lighters  for  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
Nav>-  Dept.  8840  gross  tens. 

Hulls  Nos.  2010-2011,  two  welded  side- 
dump  scows  for  Bureau  S.  &  A.,  Navy  Dept., 
Washington,  D.  C.  115'  x  28'  x  7''6";  240 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  2012-2021,  ten  welded  steel 
car  floats,  for  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  250'  X  34'  x  9'l";  5940  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  2022-2030,  nine  welded  deck 
barges,  for  Erie  R.  R.  100'  x  30'  x  9'6" ; 
2088  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  2031,  welded  steel  car  float  for 
Erie  R.  R.  250'  x  34' x  9'l";  594  gross  tons. 
*   Hulls    Nos.    2032-2041,    ten    type    W-7 
welded   coal  barges  for  Weirton   Steel   Co. 
175'  X  26'  X  11';  4720  gross  tons. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  COMPANY 

Groton,  Conn. 
New  Construction: 

Two  submarines,  SS206,  Grampus;  SS208, 
Grayback;  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Cost  $2,937,000 
each.  Keels  laid,  Grampus,  February  4,  1940; 
Grayback,  April  3,  1940. 

One  submarine,  SS204,  Mackeral,  for  U.S. 
Navy.  Keel  laid  October  6,  1939.  Launched 
September  28,  1940. 

Three  submarines,  SS212,  Gato;  SS213, 
Greenling;  SS214,  Grouper;  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Cost  $2,957,000.  Keels  laid,  Gato,  October  5, 
1940;  Greenling,  November  12,  1940. 

Thirteen  submarines,  SS215,  Growler; 
SS216,  Grunion;  SS217,  Guardfish;  SS218, 
Albacore;  SS219,  Amberjack;  SS220,  Barb; 
SS221,  Blackfish;  SS222,  Bluefish;  SS223, 
Bonefish;  SS224,  Cod;  SS22  5,  Cero;  SS226, 
Corvina;  SS227,  Darter.  Cost  $2,795,000 
each. 

Twenty-five  submarines,  SS240-SS264. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.   168-169,  CL51,  Atlanta;  and 
CL52,   Juneau;    two    6000-ton   cruisers   for 

U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid  April  22  and  May  27, 


1940.  Launching  date,  Hull  168,  September 
6,    1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  180-186,  seven  C-2  cargo  ships 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid, 
No.  180,  April  17,  1941.  Launching  date.  No. 
180,  September  27,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  191-193,  three  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Retming  Co.  15,000  dwt.  Keel  laid. 
No.  191,  A|)ril  17,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  194-197,  four  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid,  Nos.  194-195,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1940;  Nos.  196-197,  December  16, 
1940.  Launching  dates,  No.  194  and  195, 
July  26;  No.  196  and  197,  Saptember  26, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  198-203,  six  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  206-213,  eight  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid.  No.  206  and  207,  Feb- 
ruary 11 ;  No.  208  and  No.  209,  July  31,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  214-218,  five  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  219-221,  three  cruisers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  222-227,  six  destroyers  for 
U.S.  Navy. 

Hull  No.  228,  one  C-2  cargo  ship  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1941.  Launched  July  11,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  229-230,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  231-232,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  23  3-240,  eight  cargo  ships  for 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

Hulls  Nos.  241-2  64,  twenty-four  C-2 
cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 


GREENPORT  BASIN  & 
CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Four  coastal  mine  sweepers,  AMC46-49, 
for  U.  S.  Nav>'.  Delivered. 

Four  coastal  mine  sweepers,  AMC61-64, 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Twelve   13  5'   motor  mine   sweepers   YMS 
20-31,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 
WORKS,  INC. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 
Netv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  17  6,  diesel  tug  for  General 
Motors  Corp.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4"  ;  680  hp.  De- 
livery date,  September   16,   1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  186-187,  two  oil  barges  for 
Butcher-Arthur  Cor[).,  Houston,  Texas.  165' 
X  36'  10'9".  Delivery  dates.  No.  186,  Sep- 
tember 18;  No.  187,  October  5,  1941. 

Hull  No.  189,  diesel  tug  for  General 
Mctors  Corp.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4";  1030  hp. 
Delivery  date,  October  15,   1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-194,  five  diesel-electric 
tugs,  for  General  Motors  Corp.,  Cleveland 
Diesel  Engine  Division.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4"; 
1000  shp. 


GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING   WORKS 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  2  87-2  89,  three  bulk  freighters 

for  Pittsburgh  S.  S.   Co.  640'  x  67'  x  35'; 
18,000  dwt ;  4000-hp  steam  turbine  engines. 

HENRY  C.  GREBE  &  CO.,  IN 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Neil'  Construction: 

One  70    twin-scre^v  diesel  cruiser  yacht. 

Two   13  5'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
■^   Five  65     steel  harbor  tugs. 


GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Chickasaw,  Ala. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Four  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Four  vessels  for  Waterman  Steamship 
Corporation.  445' x  63' x  40'6"  ;  shelter  deck 
type;  geared  turbine  drive;  15J/2  knots  serv- 
ice speed. 

Six  220'  mine  sweepers,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
*  Fourteen  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 445'  X  63'  X  40'6"  ;  shelter  deck  type  ; 
geared    turbine    drive;    15^    knots    service 
speed. 


HOUSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Houston,  Texas 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-3  7,  thirty-seven  EC-2  cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Esti- 
mated deliverv  dates,  first,  Januar\'  15,  1942  ; 
last,  Februarv  24,  1943. 
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THE  INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Pascagoul.i,  Miss.,  and  Decitur,  Ala. 
P.isca};oul.i 
A't'u-  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  268,  297-299,  four  C-3-IN 
passcnger-carKo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Lines.  Com- 
pletion datts.  May,  November,  December, 
104:;  and  February,  194.v 

Hulls  Nos.  265-267,  three  C-J-P  passen- 
ger-cargo vessels  lor  .\merican-Soiith  Afri- 
can Line,  Inc.  Completion  dates,  November, 
December,  1941 ;  and  January,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  293-296,  four  C-J-S-A-2  car- 
go vessels  for  I'.  S.  NLiritimc  Commission. 
Completion  dates,  Februan*-,  March,  May 
and  June,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  325-3J6,  twelve  C3-S-A2  car- 
go vessels  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 492'  X  69'6"  X  42'6".  Keel  layings,  from 
.^pril  .^0  to  December  .U,  1943. 

Decatur 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  313-314,  two  sand  and  gravel 
barges,  for  >t()rk.  110'  x  26'  x  6'6".  Delivery 
date,  September  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  343-344,  two  39,000-bbl  oil 
barges  for  Eddie  Erlbacher,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.  195'  X  .^.S'  X  99".  Delivery  date,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  AN  1-4,  four  net  layers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Four  9,000-bbl  oil  barges  for  Standard 
Oil  Compan\,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  195'  x  35'  x 
9'9".  Delivery  date,  December  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  345-348,  four  1300-bbl.  oil 
barges,  for  Illinois  Oil  Companv,  Rock  Island, 
111.  230' x40'x9'6". 


GEORGE  LAWLEY  &  SON  CORP. 
Neponset,  Mass. 
New  Construction: 

Twelve  45'  tank  lighters  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Two  12  7'  fish  trawlers  for  Booth  Fish- 
eries Co.  Diesel  powered. 

Five  boats  for  repair  work  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Ten     165      submarine    chasers    for    U.    S. 
Navy. 
Conversion: 

90'    launch    Cutty   Sark   to   U.   S.    Army 
launch  Captain  Dean  C.  Howard. 


LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  18  5,  ocean  tug  for  U.  S.  Navy; 
135' x30' X  17'6". 


Hulls  Nos.  194-195,  two  tugs  for  Stock. 
66'  x  17'  X  S';  300-hp  .■\tlas  diesel. 

Hull  No.  201,  barge  for  V.  S.  Navy.  173' 
X  S'6"  X  39'. 

Hulls  No.  202,  tug,  for  Pan  .American. 
74'  X  20'  X  9';  400-hp  .-Xtlas  diesel. 

Hull  No.  203,  coastwise  tug  for  stock.  95' 
X  24'  X  9'n";  600-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205;  207-210;  six  8500- 
bbl  oil  barges  for  Pan  .\merican.  173'  x  8'6" 
X  39'. 

Hull  No.  206,  tug,  for  River  Terminals. 
74'  X  20'  X  9';  400-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hull  No.  211,  tug.  105'  X  25'  X  9'6"; 
1000-hp  General  Motors  diesel. 

Hull  No.  212,  tug,  for  stock.  105'  x  25'  x 
13'6";  1000-hp  General  Motors  diesel. 

Hull  No.  213,  tug,  for  stock.  95'  x  I.V  x 
9'6";  600-hp  Superior  diesel. 

Hull  No.  214,  tug,  for  stock.  74'  x  20'  x 
9';  400-hp  .Atlas  diesel. 

*   Hulls  Nos.  217-220,  four  143'  ocean  tugs 
for  General  Motors  Sales  Corp. 


THE  LUDERS 
MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 
Netv  Construction: 

Seven  65'  Naval  tugs,  YT160-YT169. 
Cooper-Bessemer  diesel  engines. 

Two  submarine  chasers,  PC505-PC506, 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Nine  small  subchasers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Six  65  all-'welded  steel,  single-screw  dis- 
tribution box  boats  for  Quartermaster  Corps, 
U.  S.  .XrmN'.  Diesel  propelled. 

Three  165'  steel  subchasers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keel  laid,  first  vessel,  July,  1941. 

Four  wooden  subchasers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

MANITOWOC  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 
New  Construction: 

Ten  submarines,  SS265-274,  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 


MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 
Netv  Construction: 

Four  net  tenders,  YN13-16,  for  the  U.  S. 
Defense  Commission.  Total  cost  52,040,000. 
Launching  dates,  March  20,  .April  17,  June 
19,  July  2,  1941.  Delivery  dates,  first,  Sep- 
tember, 1941;  remainder,  before  January, 
1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  474-489,  sixteen  all-steam 
propelled  mine  planters,  for  the  U.  S.  .\rmy. 


Cost  about  $12,000,000.  Keel  laying  dates, 
No.  474,  Mav  14;  No.  475,  May  20;  No.  476, 
June  24;  No.  477,  July  11,  1941. 

MARINE  IRON  &  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.   70-72,  three   I8O'  cutters  of 
"Cactus"  type  for  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 


JOHN  H.  MATHIS  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

One    bulk    carrier    tanker    265'    long   for 
Thos.  Bowes,  N.  A. 

Three  22  0'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


MIAMI  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 
New  Construction: 

Seven  high-speed,  off-shore  patrol   boats. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  3  7  8,  battleship  5  8,  Indiana,  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  November  20,  1939. 

Hull  No.  3  84,  one  single-screw  combina- 
tion passenger  and  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6" ; 
gross  tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Delivery  date, 
September   11,   1941. 

Hull  No.  3  85,  aircraft  carrier  No.  8, 
Hornet,  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Launched  Decem- 
ber 14,  1940. 

Hull  No.  3  86,  single-screw  combination 
passenger  and  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6"  ;  gross 
tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Delivery  date, 
November,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  390-391  (CL62-CL63),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  392-394  (CV9-CV11),  three 
aircraft  carriers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  395-398  (CV12-CV15),  four 
aircraft  carriers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  399-400  (CL8b-CL81),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Na\T.'. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

'  Camden,  N.  J. 

Netv  Construction: 

BB57,  South  Dakota,  battleship  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keel  laid  July  5,  1939. 

AR5,  Vulcan,  repair  sh-p  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keel  laid  December  26,  1939. 

CL5  5,  Cleveland;  and  CL5  6,  Columbia; 
two  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Order  placed 
March  23,  1940. 

CL57  and  CL58,  two  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Order  placed  June  12,  1940. 

AV7,  Currituck,  seaplane  tender  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

CL59-CL61,  three  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

CB1-CB6,  six  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

CL76,  four  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-37,  thirty-seven  all-welded 
steel  EC-2  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
C()nimis>ion.  Keel  laying  dates.  No.  1,  May 
22:  No.  2,  May  22:  No.  3,  May  28:  No. 
4,  .August  22  \  No.  5,  September  3;  No.  6, 
September  4;  No.  7,  October  12;  No.  8, 
October  21,    1941. 
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SEE    THIS    NEW    FITLER 
SELF-LUBRICATING    ROPE 

LUBRICORE 


CONTROLLED  SELF-LUBRICATING  GREEN  YARN  CENTER 

ON  DISPLAY  .  .  .  BOOTH  No.  2 
PROPELLER  CLUB  CONVENTION 
SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 

THE  EDWIN  H.  FITLER  CO. 


WEST  COAST  AGENTS: 
Fletcher-Weil  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

• 

Coleman  &  Co. 

Portland,  Oregon 


lite. 

KELVIN-WHITE 

SPHERICAL  COMPASS 

has  been  installed  on  many  new  passenger  and 
freight  ships  for  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
private  owners. 

•    •    • 

We  manufacture  all  kinds  of  compasses  and 
binnacles,  and  are  contractors  for  any  and  all 
kinds  of  Navigational  Equipment. 

KELVIN-WHITE  CO. 

FACTORY  IN  BOSTON 

Represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 

Capt.  Frank  Jansen,  1361   South  Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles 

George  E.  Butler  Co.,   356  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Nuttall-Styris  Co.,  82  5  Columbia  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Max  Kuner  Company,  812  First  Avenue,  Seattle 

Pacific  Marine  Supply  Company,  Seattle 


The  Sign  of 

SEA-TESTED 

signal  equipment 

Mechanical  and  Electric  Telegraphs  •  Annuncia- 
tors o  Rotating  Clear  Vision  Devices  ®  Fire  De- 
tecting Systems  •  Sound  Powered  Marine  Tele- 
phones •  Lighting  Fixtures  •  Sw^itches  •  Re- 
ceptacles *  Salinity  Indicating  Systems  •  Run- 
ning Light  Panels  •  Bells  «  Rudder  Angle  In- 
dicating Systems  •  Shaft  Revolution  Indicating 
Equipment  •  Whistle  Control  Systems  •  Voice 
Tube  Communicating  Equipment 


BENDIX  AVIATIOX  CORPORATION' 

maiiixk:  divisiois 


734  Lexington  Avenue 


Drooklvn.  Xei%'  Vork 


OCTOBER 


1  941 
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THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Ni'tc  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1076,  C-IA  cirRo  ship.  l.;uiinli- 
cd  .August,  l')41.  Di'livirv  dati-.  .Novimbtr, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1082,  H.iins;  .ind  1083,  Hoff- 
man; two  seagoing;  hopper  dredges  lOr  War 
Di'pt.,  I'.  S.  KriKiniTr;-  Officf,  riiila(ioli)hia, 
Pa.  :15'10K'"  X  40'  X  15'6";  approx,  2000 
gross  tonnape;  dicsel-clcclric  propulsion,  950 
shp.  Dciivcrv  dates,  February  and  August, 
1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  1084-1093,  ten  C-IA  type 
cargo  ships  lor  I'.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
412  3"  X  60'  X  .^7'6";  9000  dwt :  4000-hp 
steam  turbine  propulsion. 

R.  T.  C.  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Camden,  N    J. 
New  Comtriictiou: 

Hull  No.  13  6,  1700-ton  niocor  tanker, 
T.  W.  Drcnnan.  260'  x  42'  x  IS'  Launiliint; 
date.  July  19,  1941. 

Hull  No.  137,  995-ton  motor  tanker. 
190'  X  .^6'  X  12'. 

Hulls  Nos.  138-139,  two  985-ton  motor 
tankers.  190'  x  36'  X  12'. 


SOUTH  PORTLAND  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Portland,  Maine 
Neti'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  201-216,  sixteen  EC-2  typ? 
cargo  vessels,  lor  I".  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 
Neil   Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  199-206,  eight  C-2  cargo  ves- 
sels lor  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  474'  x 
63'  X  40'6"  ;  7400  gross  tons;  diesel  propelled  ; 
'7500  shp;  16  knots.  Launching  dates.  No 
199,  May  24;  No.  200,  June  21;  No.  201, 
July  26;  No.  202,  .August  23;  No.  203,  Sep- 
tember 20;  No.  204,  October  18;  No.  205, 
I)eceml)L-r  6.  1941  :  No.  206,  January  14, 
1942.  Delivery  dates.  No.  199,  September 
25;  No.  200,  October  15;  No.  201,  October 


30;  No.  202,  December  1;  No.  203,  Dcccm- 
lur  15;  No.  204.  December  31,  1941;  No. 
205,  Fehruarx  10;  No.  206,  March  15,  1942. 
Hulls  Nos.  213-216;  219-220,  six  tankers 
for  Panama  Transpoit  Co.  S47'3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 
11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  IS  knots  speed. 
Launching  and  delivery  dates.  1942-1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  217-218,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  S47'3"  x  70  x  40'; 
11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed 
Launching  dates.  No.  217,  .Augu-^t  2;  No. 
2  18.  September,  1941.  Delivery  dates.  No. 
2  17,  October;  No.  2  18,  Novemb-r,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  221-222,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37';  10,600 
gro.ss  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^/2  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates.  No.  221,  June  12;  No. 
222,  September  11,  1941.  Launching  dates. 
No.  221,  October  4,  1941.  No.  222,  January 
10,  1942.  Dciivcrv  dates.  No.  221,  December, 
1941  ;  No.  222.  March.  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  223-225,  three  tankers  for 
The  Texas  Co.  513'10"  x  68'  x  36' ;  9300  gross 
tons ;  turbine ;  9000  shp ;  16  knots.  Launching 
and  delivery  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  226,  tanker  for  Kaymar  Tank- 
ship  Corp.  520'  X  68'  X  37' ;  10,600  gross  tons ; 
turbine;  12,000  shp;  16J^  knots.  Keel  laying 
date,  December,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  227-228,  two  tankers  for  Sea- 
mar  Tankship  Corp.  520' x  68' x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  3  0,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  474'  X  65'  X  37';  8000  gross  tons;  tur- 
bo-electric; 5000  shp;  14K'  knots.  Launching 
date,  September  19,  1941.  Deli\erv  date, 
1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  31-232,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  I6J/2  knots. 
Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  233  and  240,  two  tankers  for 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  485'  x  68'  x  36' ;  turbine  pro- 
pelled; 14K>  knots.  Delivery  dates,  .August, 
1942,  and  December,  1942. 

Hull  No.  234,  tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co. 
547'3"  X  70' x40';  11,400  gross  tons;  diesel 
propelled;  7500  shp;  15  knots.  Delivery  date, 
1942. 


Hulls  Nos.  23  5  and  2  3  7,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  547'3"  x  70' x  40' ; 
11,400  gross  tons;  turbine;  7500  shp;  15 
knots.  Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  3  6,  tanker  for  .Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  543'10"  X  70'  x  40';  11,600  gross  tons; 
turbo-electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Delivery 
date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  238-239,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  521' x  70' x  40' ; 
turbine  propelled;  15 J- 2  k.iots.  Delivery  dates, 
No\imber  and  Deiember,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  241-3  12,  seventy-two  tankers. 

TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.   3  7-40,  four  C-2   type  cargo 

vessels  for  U.  S.  Navy.  459'  x  63'  x  3r6"; 
9291  dwt  tons. 


TODD-BATH  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Bath,  Maine 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.   1-3  0,  thirty  cargo  vess_ls  for 

British  I'urchasins:  Commission.  Cost  S50,- 
000,000.  Keel  laying  dates.  No.  1,  May  24; 
No.  2,  June  4;  .No.  .\,  June  18;  No.  4,  June 
IS;  No.  5,  August  2;  No.  6,  July  16;  No.  7, 
July  25,  1941. 


F.  B.  WALKER  8c  SONS 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi 
New  Construction- 
One  all-welded  steel  tug  for  Florida  in- 
terests. 68'  X  17'  X  8'6";  300-hp  Atlas  diesel. 
One  all-welded  steel  tug  for  Colle  Tow- 
ing Co.  75'  X  19'  X  9';  400-hp  .Atlas  diesel. 
One  all-welded  steel  barge,  132'x32'x8'6". 
Two  all-welded  steel  oil  barges,  180x36' 
x9'. 

Two  steel  tugs,  75'  X  19'  x  8'6". 

WHEELER  SHIPYARDS,  INC. 

Brooklyn, N.  Y. 
Netv  Constructloi: 

Ten  bomb  target  boats  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Forty  83'  cutters  for  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 
Cost  S42.500cach. 

Twelve  large  wooden  mine  sweepers  for 
U.  S.  Navv. 


t 
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Keep.  Ponied! 

Recent  Development  in   Ship,  Yard 
and   Dock  Equipment 


New  Transformer  Arc  Welders 

A  new  line  of  ac  Transform?!' 
Welders  in  300,  500,  750  and  1030  am- 
pere capacities  has  just  been  announ- 
ced by  Wilson  Welder  and  Metals 
Company,  Inc. 

Known  as  Model  TW,  these  welders 
are  completely  self-contained  units 
that  will  meet  the  heavy  arc  weldino; 
needs  of  shipyards,  railroads  and  steel 
mills;  for  220,  440  or  550  volts,  25  or 
60  cycle  current.  When  arranged  for 
220  and  440  volt  operation,  single 
phas?,  either  voltage  can  be  brought 
into  use  by  a  reconnection  of  the  leads 
which  are  brought  outside  the  unit. 

The  new  welders  have  a  wide  range 
of  current  output  and  continuous  step- 
less  currrnt  regulation  is  provided  over 
the  entire  range  by  means  of  a  hanci 
crank  on  too  of  the  machine.  This 
cran'v  makes  it  possible  to  rapidly  shift 


?^)};i);k!vw^ 


f^ 


Model  TW  transformer  welder 


the  setting  as  changes  are  made  from 
one  class  of  work  to  another. 

The  Model  TW  conforms  to  N.  E. 
M.  A.  requirements,  and  it  is  said  to 
operate  cooler  and  therefore  last 
longer,  because  of  divided  construc- 
tion of  the  coils  which  allows  greater 
surface  area  to  be  exposed  to  the  cool- 
ing air.  All  coil  covering  is  spun  glass 
fiber,  heat-resistant,  Cla.ss  BB  insula- 
tion, providing  trouble-free  operation 
even  if  used  continuously  at  maximum 

settings.  (Paf^e  /66,  please) 


BEATTY    Modernized 
POWER  PUNCHES  and  SHEARS 


The  No.  6  Double  End  Punch.  Beatty  punching  machines  have  various 
size  throat  depths  in  both  single  and  double  ends. 

for  the  hnmedicite  Need  of 

Coast  Shipyards 

Beatty  Products  are  now  being  made  available  tor  Pacific  Coast  yards. 

To  meet  your  urgent  requirements,  we  offer  a  complete  line  of  punching 
and  shearing  equipment  with  superior  construction  advantages  which  will 
satisfy  the  inost  exacting  buyer  wlio  requires  machines  tiiat  will  stand  up  for 
years  with  minimum  attention. 

BEATTY  EQUIPMENT  eliminates  unnecessary  handling  through 
combination  set  ups,  and  large  die  space,  thereby  increasing  production  and 
reducing  costs. 


Let 

Beatty 

Solve 

Your 

Problems 


Rundiing^ShcaringMachineni 


Copers 
Press*- *i 
Dies 


Bulldozers 

Portable 

Cranes 


BEATTY  MACHINE  &  MFG.  CO. 


HAMMOND, 
INDIANA 


OCTOB  ER 


1  941 
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A  COMPLETE 

MARINE  RUBBER  SERVICE 


The  Hercules  Equipment  and  Rub- 
ber Co.,  formerly  located  at  1 1  Mis- 
sion Street.  San  Franci.sco,  since  its 
organization  in  1919,  and  which  six 
years  ago  moved  to  much  larger  quar- 
ters at  550  Third  Street,  has  served 
and  is  serving  the  marine  trade  in 
man\-  ways. 

This  firm  has  always  kept  pace  with 
the  times  and,  among  other  things,  is 
having  made  up  and  carrying  in  stock 
specialty  hoses  of  different  and  ap- 
propriate colors  instead  of  staying 
with  the  original  black  color  hose. 

They  also  stock  complete  lines  of 
packings,  belting,  hose  and  hose  coup- 
lings. \'  belts  and  sheaves,  fire  extin- 
guishers, marine  circulating  pumps, 
and  everything  in  the  mechanical 
rubber  line  that  goes  to  serve  the 
marine  trade. 

The  Hercules  Equipment  and  Rub- 
ber Co.  sometime  since  purchased  the 
original  Gasket  Shop  and  the  Standard 
Rubber  Co.  and  are  now  operating 
both  plants  in  modern  quarters  at  435 
Brannan  Street. 

A  portion  of  this  complete  service 
is  the  manufacture  of  metal  ga.skets 
and  gaskets  of  every  other  description. 
including:  port  strip,  rubber  valves, 
special  molded  rubber  goods,  navy 
float  stock  and  navv  sheet,  both  high 


pressure  and  cloth  in.serted  tyjH's. 
The.se  two  factories  have  rounded  out 
a  most  comjilete  service  to  the  marine 
trade,  which  the  Hercules  Equipment 
and  Rubber  Co.  is  proud  to  have 
maintained  for  twentv-two  vears. 


A  Steam  Gun 
For  Oakite 

Because  speed  is  such  an  essential 
factor  today  in  shipbuilding,  a  new- 
improved  type  of  steam  gun  recently 
developed  by  Oakite  Products,  Inc., 
Xew  York,  designed  to  facilitate  and 
speed  up  the  many  cleaning  operations 
required  in  building  naval  vessels,  oil 
tankers  and  merchant  ships,  is  of  time- 
ly interest. 

Known  as  the  Oakite  Solution-Lift- 


ing Steam  (lun.  this  uni(|ue  develoji- 
ment  i)r()vi(les  the  triple  combination 
of  heat,  mechanical  force  and  effective 
detergent  action  to  speedily  and  thor- 
oughly remove  grease,  oil,  chips  and 
dirt  from  large  machined  parts  be- 
tween operations,  or  before  inspection 
and  assembly.  Motors,  machinery  and 
other  large  equipment  can  also  be  ef- 
fectively and  quickly  cleaned  with  this 
unit. 

Because  of  its  exclusive  solution- 
lifting  feature,  this  new  gun  is  said  to 
automatically  lift  the  cleaning  solution 
from  floor  level  to  a  working  height  of 
12  feet  without  the  aid  of  pumps,  in- 
jectors, or  other  accessories  previously 
required  in  steam  cleaning.  All  that  is 
needed  to  operate  the  gun  is  a  steam 
supply  of  30  or  more  lbs.  pressure, 
steam  and  solution  hoses  and  an  open- 
top  container  for  the  cleaning  solution. 

Another  fact  of  interest,  particularly 
to  those  private  shipyards  and  Xavy 
Yards  engaged  in  reconditioning  ves- 
sels, is  that  the  gun  is  also  reported  to 
be  highly  suitable  for  such  jobs  as 
cleaning  dismantled  marine  motors  and 
machinery  before  repair  and  overhaul ; 
steam  cleaning  holds,  bilges,  etc.;  and 
preparing  superstructures  and  other 
large  surfaces  for  repainting. 

-A.n  illustrated  8-page  booklet  giving 
complete  specifications,  prices  and  op- 
erating data  is  available  upon  request. 


Iira0.p.oj.is 


Alumittiim   gang  plauk    made  by  Alu  milium   Ladder  Co. 
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MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


S44  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 
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W.  C.  NICKUM  and  SONS 

Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers 

<$> 

400  Poison  Building 

ELiot  3919 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

<$> 

George  C.  Nickum,  Member  of  the  Propeller  Club 


0(  I 


The 

VmVVAAMi  CLUB 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

/3l/t  Aiuiuai 

CO\VE\TIO.\ 

and 
American  Merrhunt  Murine  Conference 

7% IS  year  it's 

SAX  FRA.\<  IS4  O 


TRANSIT 


SMALL    INVESTMENT 
LARGE  CAPACITY 


Rotary  Pumps 


^^ 


Capacities  to  1000  G.P.M. 

For  Tankers,  Land  Stations,  Terminals,  Oil  Barges  and 
Auxiliary  Equipment. 

National  Transit  Pump  &  Machine  Company 

OIL  CITY,  PENNA. 


jom^ 
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Specify  FRANCE  Metal  Packing  for 
Marine  Engine  Piston  and  Valve  Rods 

Nearly  half  a  century  of  experience  guarantees  maximum 
performance  at  minimum  expense  for  high,  intermediate  and 
low  pressure  service. 

To  obtain  renewals  or  replacements,  furnish  the  number  stamped 
on  case  and  diameter  of  rod.  Write  for  new  Catalog  M-6. 

Sole  Authorized  Representatives : 

San  Francisco  —  Hercules  Equip- 
ment &  Rubber  Co.,  550-3rd 
Street — EXbrook  2575. 

Seattle— Guy  M.  Thompson,  1241 
South  Alaskan  Way  —  Phone 
MAin  1870. 

Norfolk — C.  E.  Thurston  &  Sons, 
56  Commercial  Place  —  Phone 
Norfolk  2-6040. 

THE     FRANCE     PACKING     COMPANY 
Tacony,  Phila.,  Penna. 


Or/gwa/  FRANCE 

METAL  PACKIXC 


Los  Angeles  — A.   C.   Elder,  2714 

Souch    Hill   St.— PRospect  9529. 
New   York   City — France    Packing 

Co.,  Room  107-E,  30  Church  St. 

— COrtlandt  7-6827. 
New    Orleans — R.    M.    Shad,    4}0 

Florida  Ave. — Phone  Galvez  1503. 


CARGOCAIRE 


I  ^e(/e4C^  J((/eaf'Pa4ua^e 


CARGOCAIRE  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

15  PARK   ROW,    NEW  YORK  CfPr     •     SEAHIE,  WASH. 


NEW  GASKET 

FOR  RIVETED  SEAMS 


A  lU'w  iiet)|)reiu'  iinpregnaled  tape 
which  speeds  up  the  gasketing  (if 
riveted  seams  in  marine  construction 
has  recently-  been  developed  by  the 
"Fabrikoid"  Division  of  K.  I.  du  Tont 
de  Xeniours  &  Compan_\'. 

This  tape  is  ideal  for  marine  suj^er- 
structures  where  watertight  seams  be- 
tween similar  or  dissimilar  metals  are 


essential.  Its  use  speeds  the  sealing  of 
sheet  metal  joints  and  seams,  because 
it  is  easy  to  aiiply  and  requires  little 
clean-ui>  operation.  To  eliminate  all 
waste,  the  tape  is  supplied  in  rolls  of 
various  widths. 

!'.  A.  W.  Sealing  rajie,  as  the  new 
material  is  called,  is  of  cotton  fabric, 
fact'd  on  both  sides  with  a  neoprene 


Los  Angeles 

Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 

Corporation 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR. ..SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


Shipbuilding  and 
Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking  and 
Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 
MERCHANT  AND  NAVAL  VESSELS 


Qa  b  I e   ^yi  ddr  e  s  s 
"LASHIPCO" 


corrosion-resistinfi  compound.  On  each 
surface  a  la>er  of  dry  cement  is  added. 
In  ai)iil\ing  the  tape  to  a  metal  sur- 
face, the  dry  cement  on  one  side  is 
moistened  with  kerosene,  benzine,  or 
other  light  oil.  and  the  ta|)e  is  then 
pres.sed  into  jjlace.  To  complete  the 
joint,  the  outer  surface  of  the  tape 
is  moistened  and  a  piece  of  metal 
pressed  into  place,  ("lamping,  drilline; 
and  riveting  can  then  proceed.  If  the 
joint  is  not  completed  with  a  perma- 
nent fastener  within  24  to  48  hours, 
the  cement  can  be  resoftened  by  apply- 
ing kerosene. 

This  tape  will  drill  cleanly.  Like 
other  neoprene  products,  it  resists  sea 
or  fresh  water,  gasoline,  oil  and  com- 
mon cleaners. 

\^'ider  applications  in  shi[)building 
are  anticipated,  since  the  tape  pro- 
vides a  rapid  and  economical  method 
for  sealing  metal  joints  and  seams.  It 
is  available  in  17/1000  and  50/1000 
thicknesses. 


I-Gards 

For  Eye  Protection 

I-Gards  are  a  new  product  just  in- 
troduced by  B.  F.  McDonald  Co., 
well-known  Western  manufacturer  and 
distributor  of  safety  appliances,  (irow'- 
ing  out  of  the  need  for  a  device  for  in- 
dustrial eye  protection  which  would 
allow  the  wearer  an  unrestricted  wide 
angle  of  vision  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  complete  protection,  I-Gards  are 
a  revolutionary  development  in  the 
plastics  field.  Light,  comfortable,  ex- 
ceptionally strong,  inexpensive,  these 
new  eye  protectors  are  produced  with- 
out individual  grinding  of  lenses — an 
important  factor,  since  the  optical  in- 
dustry is  already  badly  overburdened 
by  defense  recjuirements. 

I-Gards  are  injection-molded  of 
clear  plastic  under  rigid  controls  which 
assure  optical  accuracy  and  maximum 
strength.  In  addition  to  clear  lenses, 
they  are  also  provided  in  a  green  Ver- 
nalite  tint,  a  color  which  satisfactorily 
filters  out  glare  and  harmful  light  rays. 
The  unique  design  employed  elimi- 
nates pressure  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
and  on  the  ears,  and  adequate  ventila- 
tion further  improves  the  non-fogging 
characteristic  of  the  material  used  in 
I-Gards.  .A  bulletin  on  this  product 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  B.  F.  Mc- 
Donald Co.,  1174  Howard  Street,  San 
I-"rancisco,  Calif. 
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FULL€R 
PAINTS 

theu  loilr 


No  better  brushes — at  any  price!  Emerald 
Brushes  are  as  necessary  to  a  good  paint 
job  as  Fuller  Paints.  In  patented  fibre  con-t 
tainers  that  keep  them  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, before  and  after  using — prolong  their 
life — save  you  money.  Distributed  by  Fuller 
Paint  Dealers. 


\^ 


FOR  MARINE  GEARS 


WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC  &  MFG.   CO. 
EAST    PITTSBURGH   •   PENNSYLVANIA 


OVER  3,000,00( 

SHAFT  HORSEPOWER 

equipped  with 

WESTINGHOUSE 
MARINE  DRIVES 


J-07186 


W^stinghouse/^ 

Marine  Gears  ^ 


HoyL    . 

CAN  VI£6£T 


The  men  here  at  Xikin^  arc  a  i)retty  pt-acc-lovint;  lot. 
Thc\'  work  hard,  like  to  i)icnic,  to  Ixiat  and  fish  on  the 
river,  to  po  for  loni;  drives  with  their  families.  Hut  let 
a  national  emerKcncy  pop-up,  like  the  one  we've  fiot 
now,  and  they  can  nt't  tou^h  in  a  hurry. 

We've  watched  our  men  bend  a  little  closer  to  their 
lathes,  we've  .seen  them  sacrifice  leisure  time  for  over- 
lime,  we've  caught  the  seriousness  of  their  attack  upon 
a  casting,  an  assembly  job,  a  shipping;  crate.  They  know 
that  in  their  efforts  is  .'Kmerica's  answer. 

In  comparison  with  the  big,  sprawling  airplane  fac- 
tories and  booming  steel  mills,  our  job  seems  sorta  small 
and  insignificant.  But  to  all  of  us  here  at  Viking  it's 
the  most  important  thing  we've  ever  done. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors : 
VIKING    PUMP   COMPANY  DE   LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO. 

1!«4IJ  S.  Sant.i  Ku  Avenue  61  Beale  St. 

l.os  .Vngclas,  Calif.  San  Franrisi-o.  Calif. 


REG.U.S  PAT  OFFICE 
Established  1909 

KNOWN  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD 

Patentees  ^  Manufacturers 

Electric  Torsionmeters 

Salinity  Indicators 

Oil  &  Water  Separators 

Mechanical  &  Pneumatic 
Revolution  Counters 

Engine  Direction  Indicators 

Logometers 

Shaft  Clearance  Indicators 

Electric  Whistle  Systems 

Revolution  Telegraphs 

Write  for  descriptive  catalog 

McNAB  OF  BRIDGEPORT,  INC. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


OCTOBER 


1941 
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NOTABLE  EXHIBIT 

OF  MARINE  PAINTINGS 

Daring  September  and  October,  the  Art 
Gallery  at  "Gumpi,"  San  Francisco,  u  <is 
filled  iiitb  beautiful  marine  paintings  by 
FrankVitting  Smith. This  spirited  sample, 
entitled  "A  Fair  Wind,"  sboiis  a  fine 
clipper  running  before  the  trades  on  a 
beautiful  sea.  These  old  beauties  now 
life  only  in  the  memories  of  a  few  old- 
timers,  but  they  still  have  a  very  potent 
lure  for  the  rocking-chair  salts. 


Transformer 
Arc  Welders 

(Continued  from  page  161 ) 

On  60  cycle  units,  all  sizes  are  fan 
cooled  except  the  300  ampere  size, 
which  is  cooled  by  natural  draft.  On 
25  cycle  units,  all  sizes  are  fan  cooled. 
The  60 cycle  units  have  high-  and  low- 
range  switches,  while  the  25  cycle  units 
have  only  one  range.  This  low-range 
switch  provides  current  adjustments 
on  the  500  ampere  size  from  40  to  650 
amperes.  Power  factor  correction  is  in- 
cluded in  all  models  for  60-cycle  oper- 
ation except  the  300  ampere  size. 
Welders  built  for  25-cycle  operation 
do  not  have  power  factor  corrected. 
Efficiency  of  all  the  T\V  units  is  ap- 
proximately 80  to  85%. 


New  Circuit  Interrupter 

For  disconnecting  or  interrupting 
ac  and  dc  circuits  in  class  1  group  D 
locations  where  atmospheres  contain 
gasoline  alcohols,  natural  gas  and  other 
explosive  vapors,  a  new  non-automatic 
circuit  interrupter  is  announced  by 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Manually  operated,  the  De-ion  cir- 
cuit interrupter  is  furnished  with  a 
XEM.A  type  7  cast  enclosure  fini.shed 
in  aluminum  with  a  closely  ground  fit 
between  the  box  md  cover.  Resistance 


to  explosive  pressures  of  hazardous  at- 
mospheres is  assured  by  the  heavy 
walls  and  strong  fastenings. 

Designed  for  250  to  600  volts  on  ac 
circuits  and  125  to  250  volts  on  dc 
circuits,  the  units  are  rated  from  50  to 
600  amperes  depending  on  the  frame 
sizes.  Interrupting  capacity  is  5000  to 
10.000  amperes. 

Contact  burning  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  De-ion  arc  quenchers 
which  divide  and  extinguish  arcs  al- 
most instantly.  Silver  or  special  silver 
composition  with  non-welding  charac- 
teristics is  used  for  all  main  contacts. 


New  Triplex 
Power  Pump 

A  new  high  i)ressure  vertical  triplex 
power  pump  is  supplied  by  Worthing- 
ton  in  eight  sizes,  for  pressures  up  to 
9800  pounds  and  capacities  up  to  51 
gpm.  This  pump  is  of  the  vertical  trip- 
lex single-acting  plunger  type  and  par- 
ticularly suited  to  applications  where 
small  capacities  and  high  pressures 
are  required,  as  for  the  operation  of 
hydraulic  pre.sses,  manufacture  of 
plastics,  for  roll  balancing  in  steel  mills 
and,  to  an  appreciable  extent,  in  oil 
refineries  on  special  process  work. 

This  pump  has  no  gears  and  is 
especially  designed  for  use  with  built- 
in  gear  head  motors,  although  it  can 
be  arranged  for  \'-belt  drive. 


This  pum[)ing  unit  is  very  compact 
and  has  high  efficiency.  One  of  the 
important  features  of  its  construction 
is  that  its  plungers  are  outboard  and 
there  is  a  dry  joint  between  the  liquid 
cylinder  and  power  frame,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  possibility  of  leakage  of  the 
liquid  being  pumped  into  the  crank- 
case,  effectively  preventing  contami- 
nation of  lubricating  oil. 


Mormacstin  Delivered:  Expansion 
of  shipbuilding  activities  in  the  United 
States  has  stimulated  the  development 
of  improved  methods  of  construction 
whereby  shijis  can  be  built  more  rapid- 
ly and  at  the  expense  of  fewer  man 
hours.  During  the  first  World  War,  the 
Moore  Shiplniilding  Co.,  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  had  a  record  of  launching 
six  ships  on  one  tide  in  fifty-five  min- 
utes, a  total  of  58,000  deadweight  tons. 
During  the  present  emergency,  by 
using  special  welding  methods,  they 
have  made  remarkable  construction 
records.  .\  recent  ship  to  be  completed, 
the  Mormacsun,  is  the  last  of  an  order 
for  four  L'-?>  cargo  vessels.  It  is  des- 
cribed in  a  handsomel\-  illustrated 
leaflet  distributed  i)y  the  De  Laval 
Steam  Turbine  Co..  Trenton,  X.  J., 
suppliers  of  the  geared  propulsion 
units  and  turbo-generator  .sets  used  in 
these  ships. 
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•  Yes,  DULUX  does  save  money!  Its  amazing  durability 
means  fewer  repaintings  and  lower  overhead.  DULUX  stands 
up  better  imder  the  brutal  exposure  marine  finishes  must 
meet— hot  sun,  salt  spray,  salt  air.  It  does  not  readily  chip  or 
crack.  And  it  is  highly  resistant  to  discoloring  harbor  gases. 
If  you'd  like  complete  information  about  this  more  durable, 
more  economical  finish,  write  to:  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
8e  Co.  (Inc.),  235  Second  Street,  San  Francisco;  2419  South 
Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles;  525  Boren  Ave.  North,  Seattle. 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

MARINE    FINISHES 


American  President  Lines 

Regular,  frequent  and  dependable 
sailing  schedules  for  Round  the  World  and 
for  Transpacific  services.  Express-freight, 
passenger  and  refrigerator  vessels. 


AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

80^0^"  31.  CALIFORNIA  STREET.SAN  FRANCISCO    WASHINGTON,  aC 

CHICAGO  Offices  and  agents  throughout  the  world  LOS  ANGELES 


Marine  and 
Industrial  Riggers 

The  accoiiipaii\  iiiji  illiistratic^i  of  a 
boilor-hoistinji  sling  installed  at  one  of 
the  local  shipyards  shows  the  interest- 
injj;  type  of  work  being  done  for  ship- 
yards and  steamship  companies  by  the 
Charles  A.  ^'olm^  C"omi)an\'  of  San 
Francisco. 

This  firm  was  organized  in  103*^)  l)\" 
C^aptains  S.  A.  \'oung  and  (ieorge  K. 
Dow,  formerly  with  the  Cirace  Lino 
and  Swayne  &  Hoyt.  to  engage  in  the 
sale  of  wire  rope,  Manila  rope,  chain, 
blocks,  hooks,  shackles  and  all  allied 
rope  fittings. 

Both  Captains  Young  and  Dow 
have  had  years  of  experience  in  the 
application  of  the  products  the\'  sell 
in  the  marine  field.  The.se  jiroducts 
include  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Corporation's  Permaset  wire  rope; 
W'hitlock  and  Rating  Manila  Rope, 
and  high-grade  alloy  steel  shackles, 
blocks  and  hooks,  manufactured  by 
the  Mallory  Logging  Equipment  Com- 
pany'. 

The  firm,  orginally  located  at  272 
Fremont  Street,  leased  the  present  lo- 
cation at  840  Harrison  Street,  early 
this  year.  The  new  building  is  50  x  180 
feet,  providing  ample  warehouse  space 


Boilci-ctirricr  sling  made  in  shop  of  Chtis.  A.  Young  Co.,  for  Sati  Francisco  Bay  shipyard 


and  facilities  for  manufacturing  long 
sta>'S  and  slings  in  the  rigging  de[)art- 
ment. 

The  rigging  department  is  in  charge 
of  H.  K.  Beck,  formerly  rigger  at  large 
shipyards  in  Copenhagen.  Hamburg 
and  San  Francisco. 


Mr.  Beck  has  a  Danish  skipper's 
license  and  obtained  his  experience  on 
square-rigged  ships.  He  sailed  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  old  flying  "P" 
line  out  of  Hamburg  on  the  Priwar- 
land  Parmir  and  also  sailed  in  the 
Birkdale.  last  three-masted  bark  out 
of  Liverpool.  He  has  been  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  region  for  the  past  six 
vears. 


The  new  home  of  the 
Wheelco  Instruments 
Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  gives 
to  that  firm  the  ex- 
panded space  and  equip- 
ment much  needed  for 
their  growing  business. 
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Rubber  Goods  for 
The  Marine  Industry 

The  Quaker  City  Rubber  Company 
Marine  Division  manufactures  a  full 
line  of  marine  rubber  and  rubber  fab- 
ric specialties  including:  cotton  rub- 
ber-lined fire  hose;  washdeck  hose: 
steam  hose:  water  ho.se:  cargo  loading 
and  di.scharge  hose:  ebonite  and  pure 
gum  sheet  packing;  rod.  shaft,  and 
valve  stem  packing;  ebonite  jiiston 
head  rings:  pump  valves,  asbestos 
boiler  gaskets:  and  dredging  .sleeves. 

Their  ebonite  pump  piston  rings 
ha\e  long  been  recognized  as  an  ex- 
cellent seal  for  use  on  boiler  feed,  oil 
transfer,  bilge  and  ballast  pumi)s 
aboard  ship. 
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TODD 

COMBUSTION 
EQUIPMENT 


Installations  individually  engineered 
to  a  high  point  of  efficiency  and  de- 
pendability in  the  firing  of  marine 
boilers  by  liquid  fuel  .  .  .  industrial 
and  commercial  boilers  by  liquid  or 
gaseous  fuel.  Consultation  invited. 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EOnPMENT,  INC. 

(Division  of  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  ) 
601  West  26th  Street,  New  York  City 


Mobile     New  Orleans     Galveston      Seattle      London     Buenos  Aires 


EUGENE  V.  WINTER  CO. 


K.epresenting 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  PUMP  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

Reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps  for  marine, 
industrial  and  refinery  service. 

CONDENSER  SERVICE  &  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  INC. 

Heat  Exchanger  Specialists. 

FEED  WATER  HEATER  &  EVAPORATOR 
COILS 

Carried  in  San  Francisco  Stock. 

THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 

All  types  of  silencers  and  spark  arresters  for  gasoline  and 
diesel  engines,  and  air  compressors. 

RED  HAND  COMPOSITIONS  CO.,  INC. 

Marine  Bottom  Paints. 

KOPPERS  CO.— AMERICAN  HAMMERED 
PISTON  RING  DIVISION 

Piston  rings  for  gasoline,  diesel  and  steam  engines,  air 
compressors.  Diameters  from  1  inch  to  120  inches — 
separately  cast. 

BLACKBURN,  SMITH  MFG.  CO. 

Feed  Water  Filters,  Grease  Extractors  and  Strainers. 

EUGEIVE  V.  WINTER   CO. 

1  5  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Vhone:  DOuglas  2714 


THE  first  marine  glue  ever  produced  w^as  manu- 
factured by  Alfred  Jefltery  of  London,  in  1840 — 
over  a  century  ago. 
Since  then,  Jeffery's  Marine  Glue 
has  been  a  favorite  among  mari- 
ners the  world  over.  Many  years 
of  painstaking  laboratory  re- 
search make  it  a  rightful  leader, 
which  can  be  relied  upon  for  top- 
quality  Seaw^orthiness. 

—  USED  BY  U.  S.  NAVY  — 

]\'riti-  for  spii'icil,  new  folder  No.  203 — )reef 


L.W  Ferdinand  c  co.,  mc. 

599  A/bany  Street     -  Est.  1873  -        Boston.  Muss. 
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ANNOUNCING  .  .  . 

the  appointment  of 

THE 

EUGENE    V.  WINTER    CO< 

15  DRUMM  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DOuglas  2714 

As  Marine  and  Industrial 
Representatives  for 

DE  LUXE  OIL  FILTERS 

ABSORPTION  -  TYPE 

FILTERS  FOR  FUEL  AND 

LUBE  OIL 


DE  LUXE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

LA  PORTE  INDIANA 
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Rally  at  Los  Angeles 

(Continued  from  I'lii^f  ,'<S ) 


Kd^ar  M.  Wilson,  first  vice-i^resident 
and  Southern  California  manager  of 
the  American  President  Lines. 

The  members  and  their  affiliation 
follow: 

William  D.  Ailken,  president.  Mis- 
sion Dry  Corp.;  Jean  M.  Allen,  prin- 
cipal inspector,  l'.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission: K.  J.  Haird.  district  safety 
engineer.  .Accident  Prevention  Bureau: 
Robert  H.  Braun.  Robert  H.  Braun 
Co.;  John  C.  Byrne,  chief  engineer. 
California  Shipbuilding  Corp.;  Jos.  M. 
Costello.  president,  J.  M.  Costello 
Supply  Co.;  Jerome  K.  Doolan,  assist- 
ant general  manager.  California  Ship- 
building Corp.;  R.  C.  Ciroesbeck.  local 
manager,  John  .-\.  Roebling's  Sons  Co. 
of  Calif.;  Basil  T.  Kehoe.  production 
manager,  California  Shipbuilding 
Corp.;  Edwin  Kellenberger,  Wilming- 
ton Transportation  Co.;  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone.  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager, California  Shipbuilding  Corp.; 
Hugh  Middleton.  local  manager,  De 
La  Rama  Steamship  Co.;  Mario  Pal- 
mieri.  Naval  architect  and  engineer. 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.;  Wil- 
liam I.  Selover,  district  manager, 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  Inc.:  W.  E. 
Wallenberg,  marine  superintendent, 
Wilmington  Transportation  Co.;  Wil- 
liam E.  Waste,  administrative  man- 
ager, California  Shipbuilding  Corp.; 
and  Calvin  D.  Wood,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia manager  for  The  Log. 

The  meeting,  celebrating  "Liberty 
Fleet  Day,''  brought  out  many  mem- 
bers of  the  shipbuilding  industry. 
Speakers  included  John  A.  McCone, 
California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  who 
told  of  the  growth  of  his  company  from 
zero  last  March  to  a  personnel  of  more 
than  7000  to  date  culminating  in  the 
launching  of  their  first  ship  the  John 
C.  Fremont,  Saturday,  September  27. 
Other  speakers  were  Robert  Gerhart, 
manager  of  the  shipbuilding  division 
of  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation, 
which  launched  its  fourth  ship,  the 
Alcoa  Polaris,  at  Long  Beach  on  "Lib- 
erty Fleet  Day,"  and  Milos  Rados, 
vice-presider'    of    the    Harbor    Boat 


Works  which  also  launched  two  Navy 
vessels  the  same  day. 

Highlight  of  the  noon  meeting  w^as 
a  talk  by  George  F.  Prussing,  safety 
engineer  for  the  oil  industry,  who  made 
a  slashing  attack  upon  safety  condi- 
tions in  American  harbors.  He  charac- 
terized the  safety  methods  placed  in 
effect  around  oil  terminals  as  the  best 
in  the  country  but  that  harbor  piers, 
approaches  to  cargo  terminals  and 
lumber  piers  were  open  to  easy  sabot- 
age. He  declared  the  port's  fire  alarm 
system  was  "antique"  and  inadequate 
Init  that  steps  were  being  taken  to  cor- 
rect this  condition. 

Special  guests  included  Captain 
Richard  B.  Coffman,  U.  S.  N.,  assis- 
tant commandant,  Eleventh  Naval 
District,  and  Captain  L.  L.  Bennett, 
commander,  L'.  S.  Coast  Guard.  The 
meeting  was  programmed  by  Howard 
Wickersham,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
House  Committee.  Wickersham  re- 
ported progress  on  Convention  Plans 
and  indicated  that  Los  Angeles  would 
be  represented  at  the  Propeller  Club 
annual  convention  in  San  Francisco, 
October  21  to  24,  inclusive,  with  ap- 
proximately sixty  members  and  guests. 


Beetle  Fight 

A  Navigation  Light 

A  green  fluorescent  light  installed  to 
protect  his  roses  from  night-working 
Japanese  beetles  has  literally  placed 
"on  the  map"  the  garden  of  W.  A. 
Ramsay,  General  Electric  represen- 
tative in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Navy  authorities  noticed  that  the 
light,  at  an  elevation  of  1369  feet  on 
the  side  of  Mount  Tantalus,  just  back 
of  Honolulu,  was  visible  for  more  than 
46  miles  at  .sea  and.  after  ascertaining 
its  purpose,  had  the  L'.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  make  measurements 
and  list  it  as  an  official  light,  much  to 
Mr.  Ramsay's  surprise. 

Charts  place  it  at  latitude  21  de- 
grees 19  minutes  and  41  seconds  north. 
and  longitude  157  degrees  49  minutes 


and  1,^  seconds  west.  .\  letter  mailed 
1)\'  K.  .A.  Crellin,  one  of  his  friends,  in 
San  Franci.sco,  and  addressed  only  as 
•"Keejier  of  Navigation  Light"  at  this 
spot  was  delivered  pr()nii)tly  to  Mr. 
Ram.say. 

"The  idea  of  burning  lights  at  night 
to  retard  or  rei)el  Japane.se  beetles 
which  work  only  at  night  is  an  old  one 
in  Honolulu."  exjilains  Mr.  Ram.say. 
"The  light  is  made  up  of  four  20-watt 
green  tluorescent  tubes,  (ireen  w-as 
selected  because  its  color  gives  the 
highest  efficiency  in  lluorescent  tubes. 
The  light  is  operated  by  a  time  switch: 
and  1  pay  no  further  attention  to  it." 


"Self lube"  Porous  Bearings,  a  re- 
vised catalog,  listing  additions  to  their 
line,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Key- 
stone Carbon  Co. 

The  new  catalog  describes  the  projv 
erties  and  uses  of  these  self-lubricating 
bearings  and  furnishes  complete  de- 
tails on  the  correct  method  of  installa- 
tion. ]\lany  different  shapes  of  "Self- 
lube"  Porous  Bearings  are  illustrated. 
Standard  sizes  for  plain  bearings, 
flanged  bearings,  and  thrust  bearings, 
are  listed. 


Charles  H.  Roberts,  treasurer  of 
Johns  -  Manville  Corporation,  died 
Wednesday  morning,  September  10,  at 
Doctors  Hospital  where  he  had  been 
confined  since  .\ugust  20  for  treatment 
of  a  heart  ailment.  Mr.  Roberts  was  51 
years  old  and  lived  in  Scarsdale,  N.  V. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Doylestown  in 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  May 
8,  1890,  Mr.  Roberts  received  his  .sec- 
ondary education  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  attended  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  of  the  Liniversity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania until  1907,  w^hen  he  began  his 
business  career  with  J.  .A.  Roeblings 
Sons  Co..  as  head  of  their  cost  depart- 
ment. 

Later  he  served  in  various  capacities 
in  the  financial  deixirtments  of  the 
Mercer  .\utomobile  Co.,  Hess-Bright 
Manufacturing  Co.,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.. 
Sjilitdorf  Electrical  Co..  and  Julius 
Ka>ser  &'  Co.  before  joining  Johns- 
Man  ville  in  1928  as  assistant  general 
auditor. 
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N|E  W     BUILDING 

Install 

WALKER'S 

"TRIDENT"  ELECTRIC 

SHIP-LOG 

The  instrument 

'which  enables 

the  Navigating  Officer 

TO  READ  THE  LOG 

OVER  THE  CHART 

AT  ANY  MOMENT. 

Of  all  Nautical  Instrument 
Dealers 


Thos.WaIker|&  Son,  Ltd.. 

Oxford   Strfct,    MX   Birmineh»m,   Enir. 


CO  RDES    BROS. 


200  DAVIS  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


John  Finn  Metal  Works 


SPECIAL  ARMATURE  METAL 

NICKEL   DIESEL  METAL  FOR  BEARINGS 

ZINC  PLATES  FOR  BOILERS 

GALVANIZING 

SAN  FRANCISCO— 384  Second  Street— Phone  SUtter  4188 

LOS  ANGELES  BRANCH— 554  South  San  Pedro  Street,  Los  Angeles 
Telephone  MIcliigan  0984 


Pi*o|ioIlei*  llei>$i^ii 

•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 


Send  us  your 
problems  .  .  .  we 
specialize  in  pro- 
peller design. 

WILLIAM     LAM  B  I  E,  Naval  Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


There  is  an  Ishertuood  System,  for  every  type 
of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers 

Over  500,000  deadweight  tons — Freighters  and 
Tankers — on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 
4  Lloyds  Ave.,  London  E.C.3         17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots 

"Adventuress"  •  "California"  •  "Gracie  S" 
RADIO  —  K  F  S 

SIGNALS  FOR  PILOTS 

In  Fog — Blow  four  whistles  and  lay  to. 

When  Clear — Burn  blue  light  or  give  four  flashes  on  Morse 

lamp. 
Daylight — Set  Jack  at  foremast. 

SIGNALS  DISPLAYED  BY  PILOT  BOATS 

When  on  Station   Under  Sail — A  white  light  is  carried  at 

masthead. 
When   Under  Power — A   red   light   under  white;   a   flare  or 

torch  is  also  burned  frequently. 
TELEPHONES — Pilot  OflSce  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.— DOuglas 
5436.    Chamber   of   Commerce   from   4:00   p.m.    to   9   a.m.   and   on 
Sundays  and  Holidays — EXbrook  4511. 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

Established  in  1890 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug  •  Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work  •  Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufacturer! 

Day  &  Night  Service  1 66  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Burlingame  129 


NEW  CRANE  BULLETINS 
HELP  YOU  AVOID 
PIPING   TROUBLE 


These  new  illustrated  shop  bulletins 
for  your  pipe  fitters  and  maintenance 
crews  help  them  install  piping  properly 
and  keep  it  working  right.  Also,  help  you  train  new  men 
to  do  a  better  job.  Ask  your  Oane  Representative  for  this 
timely  service — or,  write  direct.  It's  free! 


^ALIf£S    •   FITTINGS    •   PIPE 
PL  UMBING  'HEATING-  PUMPS 

CRANE   CO..  GENERAL  OFFICES: 
S36   S.   MICHIGAN  AVE..  CHICAGO 
NATION-WIDE     SERVICE     THROUGH      BRANCHES     AND     WHOLESALERS     IN     ALL      MARKETS 


CRAN  E 


OCTOB  ER 


1  941 
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Pursers  Manual  and  Marine  Store- 
keeping,  1)>-  Charles  K.  Hill.  200ixifies. 
Tyi"  X  5",  with  many  diagrams  and 
forms,  bound  in  blue  buckram  with 
black  stampings,  published  by  the 
Cornell  Maritime  I'ress.  price  $2  net. 

The  present  revival  of  shipbuilding 
and  of  training  for  sea  life  is  bringing 
out  some  very  much-needed  and  some 
very  excellent  manuals  covering  va- 
rious phases  of  the  work  on  shipboard. 
The  volume  under  review  is  dedicated 
"for  the  creation  of  a  trained  reserve  of 
assistant  pursers  of  the  cracker-jack 
variety,  neat  in  appearance,  military 
in  deportment,  and  skilled  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duties,  who  shall  be  a 
credit  both  to  the  company  for  which 
he  works  and  to  the  flag  under  which 
he  serves." 

Every  duty  of  purser  and/or  store- 
keeper on  board  ship  is  covered  in  de- 
tail and  with  sample  reports,  mani- 
fests, lists,  and  inventories  reproduced 
for  studv. 


Individualized  Inco  Nickel  Al- 
loys— a  twelve-page  catalog  giving  in- 
dividual characteristics,  mechanical 
properties  and  application  information 
on  the  Inco  nickel  alloys — Monel,  "K" 
Monel,  "KR""  Monel,""S"  Monel,  "R" 
Monel,  Nickel,  "Z"  nickel  and  In- 
conel.  Tables  of  physical  constants  and 
available  forms  are  included.  Copies 
are  available  upon  request. 

Universal  Blotvers:  a  new  64-page 
combined  catalog  and  engineering 
data  book  just  published  by  the  Ilg 
Electric  Ventilating  Co.  of  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Colorfully  printed  and  profusely  il- 
lustrated, this  book  features  Ilg's  four 
lines  of  din  t -connected  and  belted 
blowers,  plus  he  two  lines  of  volume 
blowers;  the  corstruction  of  the  Ilg- 


built  motor ;  advantages  of  the  Ilg  pat- 
ented Variable  Air  Controller  and 
Floated  Drive;  and  the  complete  group 
of  marine  blowers.  Uses  of  each  type, 
characteristic  curves,  dimensions  and 
performance  data  are  included.  Then, 
as  an  extra  service,  fan  performance 
laws,  an  altitude  table,  air  friction  and 
duct  graphs,  sample  specifications  and 
a  chart  of  universal  discharge  arrange- 
ments have  been  reproduced. 

While  distribution  of  the  manual  is 
being  restricted,  qualified  architects, 
engineers  and  contractors  may  receive 
a  copy  by  calling  the  nearest  Ilg 
branch  or  writing  direct  to  the  Ilg 
home  office  in  Chicago. 

Oil  Circuit  Breakers.  Allis-Chal- 
mers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
has  just  issued  a  four-page  bulletin 
(B-6179)  on  Type  DZ-40A  oil  circuit 
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breakers.  These  are  rated  2000  am- 
peres or  less,  15,000  volts,  100.000 
kva  interrupted  capacity.  They  are 
equipped  with  "Quick-Quench""  Rup- 
tors  and  arranged  for  either  manual  or 
electrical  operation. 

Motors.  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  just  issued 
an  eight-page  bulletin  (B6052-B) 
which  concisely  describes  the  complete 
line  of  the  company's  Lo-Maintenance 
Motors  in  ratings  from  ^  to  75  hp 
open,  enclosed  and  splash-proof  types, 
ac  and  dc. 

Centrifugal  Pumps.  Allis  -  Chal- 
mers Mfg.  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
has  just  issued  an  eight-page  book 
(B-6059)  which  concisely  describes 
and  illustrates  the  wide  range  of  pumps 
built  by  this  company.  Included  in  the 
book  are  pumps  for  handling  capacities 
from  10  to  200.000  gpm,  and  for  heads 
ranging  from  10  to  4200  feet.  Also 
single  and  double  suction  single-stage 
pumps,  double  suction  multi-stage 
pumps,  open  runner  paper  stock 
pumps,  and  axial  flow  pumps. 

Seamless   Netv   Boiler   Tubes:   A 

new.  24-page  condensed  catalog  on 
B&W  seamless  steel  boiler  tubes,  alloy 
tubes  and  pipe  for  refinery  and  process 
industries,  stainless  steel  tubes  and 
pijie.  and  seamless  steel  mechanical 
tui)ing  is  being  distributed  by  The 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Tube  Company. 
This  booklet  describes,  with  photo- 
graphs and  schematic  line  diagrams, 
the  seamless  tube  manufacturing  pro- 
cess; refinery  and  process  industries 
ai)plications  of  B&W  seamless  Croloy 
and  other  alloy  tubes  and  pipe,  and  de- 
scriptions and  applications  of  B&W 
stainless  steel  tubes  and  pipe,  and  me- 
chanical tubing. 

Those  desiring  a  cojiy  of  Bulletin 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMERCATOR  CORPORATION   (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC     & 
ENGINEERING     CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS...  ARMATURE  WINDING.  .SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .   FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield  8102 


SAN     FRANCISCO 


115-117  Steuart  St. 


o 
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Hotel  Clark 


"^"doWNTOWN 

LOS    ANGELES 

— directly  opposite  the 
SUBWAY  TERMINAL 
Fifth  and  Hill 

jOvERY  facility  and  appointment  of  the  Clark  has  been 
\^  planned  to  afford  its  guests  a  maximum  of  comfort 
and  convenience.  Large  enough  to  house  a  thousand  people, 
yet  small  enough  to  permit  personal  service  and  friendliness 
to  be  truly  emphasized. 

•  5  minutes  from  the  Union  R.  R.  Terminal. 

•  15   minutes   from    "HOLLYWOOD"  —  land   of   the 
movies  and  radio. 

555  rooms  with  baths  from  $2.50 

Personal  management  of  P.  G.  B.  Morriss 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 

ELLIOTT    COM  PA  NY 

LAGONDA    TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 
LIBERTY    TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service  Maintained 
813  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  5213 

Los  Angeles,  1732  E.  7th  St.  Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  BIdg. 


Contributing  to  your  overhead  economies! 

PLYMOUTH 

RO*    E  •  •  •  offers  longer  life 

^jrf^^gs^  and  greater  depend- 

/^/^^^^         ability  in  hard  service 

\^^^^ff        because  of  its  unsur- 

'^^^S^        passable   QUALITY 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 


OCTOBER 


1941 
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'IB-.n9.  write  to  The  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox  Tube  t'omixmy.  Beaver  Kails.  I'a.. 
on  your  coni|Kuiy  letterhead. 

Materials   Handling    Eqitipment, 

for  use  in  central  stations,  construction 
projects  and  industrial  plants,  electric 
motors  and  controls  for  cranes,  hoists 
and  pantry  bridges  are  described  in  a 
new  20-page  pamphlet  (Booklet 
B  -  2264,  Department  7  -  X  -  20)  just 
published  by  Westinghouse  Klectric 
and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Features  of  ac  and  do  motors  up  to 
600  horsepower  for  typical  materials 
handling  operations  are  discussed  with 
a  note  on  gear  motor  ai)plications.  Con- 
trollers, protective  devices  and  meth- 
ods of  motor  braking  are  described  and 
illustrated. 

A  two-page  application  chart  fa- 
cilitates the  selection  of  motors  and 
control  for  typical  materials  handling 
operations  as  found  in  steel  mills,  cen- 
tral stations,  construction  projects  and 
industrial  plants. 

Metallic  Packings  for  Navy  Serv- 
ice, a  12-page,  beautifully  illustrated 
booklet  in  three  colors;  published  bv 
the  Crane  Packing  Company,  and 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the 
various  styles  of  John  Crane  metallic 
packing  as  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  These  included:  Style  6  A.  M., 
for  highpressure  superheated  steam; 
Super  Seal  Xo.  1 ,  for  steam  or  water 
pumps;  Style  140,  for  stern  tube  ser- 
vice; Style  250.  for  reciprocating 
steam  rods;  Style  150,  for  wet  steam, 
fuel  oil,  etc.;  Style  100,  for  rotary 
steam  and  air-compre.ssor  service; 
Style  300  for  hydraulic  plungers; 
Style  77  CK  for  electric  cable  stuffing 
boxes;  Style  77  MC  for  watertight 
closures;  John  Crane  metallic  con- 
denser packings;  John  Crane  special 
condenser  packings;  and  John  Oane 
fittings. 

Howard  Asp  is  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  branch  of  the  Crane  Pack- 
ing Co.;  and  Ray  Roshong  presides 
at  the  Los  .Angeles  branch. 

Marine  Valve  Catalog,  a  new  com- 
pact and  colorful  catalog  of  cast  and 
forged  steel  valves  for  marine  service 
has  been  issued  by  The  P^dward  X'alvc 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 

Containing  data  and  illustrations 
on  Edward  steel  stop,  check,  blow-off, 
stop-check,  non-return,  gage,  straight- 


through,  h\(lraulic  and  relief  valves 
and  strainers,  the  catalog  appropriate- 
ly follows  a  red,  white  and  blue  color 
scheme. 

The  latest  Bureau  of  Marine  In- 
spection and  Navigation  adjusted 
pressure-temperature  tables  for 
marine  service  are  conveniently  re- 
produced on  the  back  cover  for  easy 
reference. 

Catechism  of  Electric  Machinery: 
Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  elec- 
trical phenomena  or  terminology  can 
acquire  a  good  working  knowledge  by 
reading  the  48-page  "Catechism  of 
Electrical  Machinery."  recently  pub- 
lished by  Fairbanks.  Mor.se  &  Co.  in 
a  new,  revised  edition. 

The  "Catechism"  begins  by  explain- 
ing electricity  and  magnetism  as 
utilized  in  electric  generators  and 
motors,  and  goes  on  to  discuss  im- 
portant electrical  measurements.  The 
principles  of  direct-current  generators 
and  motors  are  presented  next,  fol- 
lowed by  an  A-B-C  e.xamination  of 
alternators  and  alternating-current 
motors.  Illustrations,  including  sim- 
plified diagrams  as  well  as  photo- 
graphs, are  generously  used  as  aids  to 
clear  understanding.  Useful  tables  of 
practical  application  are  included. 


( 'oj)ies  of  the  "Catechism"  are  avail- 
able gratis  upon  recjuest  on  your  busi- 
ness letterhead  to  Fairbanks.  Morse 
&  Co. 

H.-O.-H.  Booklet  on  Water.  I). 
\V.  Haering  iSj  Co.,  Inc.,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  48-page  booklet  of  articles  on 
.scale,  corrosion  and  water  treatment 
problems,  reprinted  from  a  .selection 
of  the  most  interesting  and  popular 
discu.ssions  to  a[)pear  in  the  com[)any"s 
well-known  hou.se  organ,  H.-O.-H. 
Lighthouse. 

Profusel_\-  illustrated,  the  booklet 
provides  important  information  in- 
cluding tables,  charts  and  graphs  on 
water  problems  occurring  in  cooling 
systems,  hot  water  systems,  boilers, 
and  return  systems  including  special 
data  on  corrosion  inhibitors,  scale  pre- 
ventives, protective  coatings,  propor- 
tioning equipment  and  refrigerating 
brine  problems. 

Provided  in  a  new  format  in  a  con- 
venient pocket  size,  the  new  H-O-H 
Lighthouse  reprints  catalog  is  being 
distributed  by  D.  \V.  Haering  &  Co., 
Inc.  without  expense  or  obligation  to 
chemists  and  engineers  addressing  re- 
quests to  the  company  on  letterheads 
or  indicating  the  nature  of  their  in- 
terest in  water. 
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On  the  Job  with  Americas  Defense 


TRANSPORTATION 


In  today's  emergency,  every  form  in  America's  system 
of  transportation  .  .  .  land  .  .  .  air  .  .  .  water  ...  is  united 
in  its  all-out  effort  for  our  country's  defense. 

In  the  operation  of  these  great  transportation  systems, 
rope  plays  an  important  part.  We  are  working  on  a  day 
and  night  schedule  to  keep  a  steady  flow^  of  our  products 
going  to  the  field  of  transportation  and  to  other  indus- 
tries of  the  West  essential  to  America's  defense. 

Because  of  its  importance  in  defense,  Manila  cordage  has 
been  placed  on  a  priority  basis  by  O.P.M.  for  many  in- 
dustries. The  marine  field,  however,  enjoys  full  priority 
consideration  and  both  Tubbs  Cordage  Company 
and    Portland   Cordage   Company   pledge   their 
full  and  complete  cooperation  in  supplying  your 
rope  needs. 


TUBBS    CORDAGE    CO.  • 


&TA 


SAN  FRANCIS 


RtVltlU 


Oiiicial  Organ 

Pacific     American 
Sfeamship  Association 

• 

Shipowners    Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast 
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Commi'moriition  of  Niii  y  Day  ill  San  Francisco  iias  climaxed  by  a  luncheon 
meeting  jointly  sponsored  by  seven  Maritime  and  Civic  organizations. 
Distinguished  speaker  iias  Rear  Admiral  J.  W.  Greenslade,  U.S.N.  His 
topic  "Sea  Potter  and  Our  Navy  of  Tomorroiv."  Chairman  of  the  eient 
teas  Walter  J.  Walsh,  seen  at  the  left  of  the  speaker 
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SS  ALCOA  COURIER 


The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  of  Oitkland  launched  the  S.S.  ALCOA 
COURIER  on  October  21st,  timing  the  event  for  the  day  when  hundreds 
of  the  Nation's  leading  ship-operating,  shipbuilding  and  Maritime  Com- 
mission notables  ivere  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  for  the  opening  of  the 
Propeller  Club  Convention-American  Merchant  Marine  Conference.  The 
vessel,  420'  x  62',  DWT  6600,  was  constructed  for  the  Alcoa  Steamship 
Company  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 
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BUILDERS  of 

STEAM  OR  DIESEL  SHIPS— ALL  SIZES— ANY  SPEEDS 

ALWAYS  DISTINCTIVE 


(lepjcu/i  ^cuUutded. 


DRY     DOCKING 
ENGINE    BUILDING 
MACHINERY   REPAIRS 


^     SUN    SHIPBUILDING   &    DRYDOCK     • 


COMPANY 


CHESTER 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Rtvitiu 

POST-WAR 


by  Kear  Adfttiral  Etnory  S.  Land 
Chairman y  U.  S.  Maritime  Comm^ission 


The  recent  and  present  kaleido- 
scopic changes  in  the  world's  political 
and  economic  structure  have  brought 
with  them  two  foreign  trade  problems 
for  the  United  States. 

One  was  the  immediate  problem  of 
adjusting  our  shipping  and  our  import 
and  export  business  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency needs  of  our  own  national  de- 
fense and  of  our  aid  to  the  democracies 
with  as  little  dislocation  as  possible. 
The  other  is  the  continuation  and  re- 
adjustment of  our  original  peace-time 
program  to  meet  post-war  world  trade 
conditions,  and,  insofar  as  possible, 
emerge  from  the  war  period  with  the 
United  States  safely  and  surely  re- 
established as  a  dominant  maritime 
nation. 

The  immediate  problem  has  con- 
siderable bearing  upon  an  ultimate 
solution  of  the  post-war  problem.  The 
present  shortage  of  tonnage  is  serious 
and  will  continue  until  our  shipbuild- 
ing program  meets  the  needs  of  our 
own  nation  and  those  of  the  embattled 
democracies.  These  programs  are  ex- 
pected to  produce  about  1200  new 
ships  of  more  than  thirteen  million 
deadweight  tons  by  the  end  of  194,S. 

A  report  from  Great  Britain,  as  of 
October  1 .  states  that  sinkings  in  July, 
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Tanker  Robert  C.  Tiittle  with 
15  5,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  from 
Te\as  discharging  at  the  new  ma- 
rine terminal  of  the  Atlantic  Re- 
fining Co.  at  Philadelphia 


Auijust  and  September  were  only  about 
one-third  of  those  in  the  preceding 
three  months.  April.  May  and  June,  a 
reduction  of  about  472.000  tons  from 
the  previous  three-month  total  of 
about  1.41().000  tons.  Our  entire  ship 
production  program  contemplates  six 
and  one-half  million  tons  in  each  of 
the  years  of  1942  and  1943,  a  total 
sufficient  to  replace  the  sinkings  at  the 
peak  rate  for  1941  and  more  than 
ample  to  make  those  replacements  if 
future  losses  are  held  to  the  present 
reduced  level. 

Every  ship  that  comes  off  the  ways 
and  every  ship  which  is  saved  from 
the  bomb,  shell  or  torpedo  of  an  Axis 
raider,  helps  our  shipping  situation 
just  that  much.  With  production  in- 
creasing and  sinkings  decreasing,  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  should  be 
'able  within  the  next  few  months  to 
overcome  many  of  the  handicaps 
Iwhich  have  been  hampering  move- 
ment of  our  commercial  foreign  trade 
cargoes. 

Meanwhile,  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion has  sought  to  meet  the  nation's 
most  imperative  shipping  needs,  in- 
.cluding  tho.se  of  importers  and  ex- 
jporters,  through  its  Emergency  .Ship- 
5)ing  Division,  directed  by — execu- 
•tives  drafted  from  large  American  op- 
Terating  companies — men  who  under- 
'stand  from  long  experience  foreign 
trade  requirements.  Their  business 
jhas  been  to  use  every  available  Ameri- 
Ican  flag  bottom  and  some  foreign  flag 
:vessels  to  move  strategic  materials 
iinto  the  United  States  for  the  produc- 
tion of  war  materials  both  for  our  own 
^defense  and  for  shipment  to  (ireat 
!Hritain  and  her  allies. 


;  The  Neutrality  Act 

♦      The  Neutrality  .\v[  made  inopera- 
tive nine  of  the  thirt\  trade  routes  .set 


uj)  under  the  C'ommi.ssions  original 
plan.  These  nine  routes  were  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  Mediterranean  area.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  others  are  in  full 
operation,  many  of  them  on  a  greatly 
expanded  basis.  There  were  on  Janu- 
ary 1  of  this  year  141  ships,  totaling 
832,673  gross  tons,  in  service  to  both 
coasts  of  South  America.  Central 
.\merica  and  Mexico,  and  the  West 
Indies.  On  September  1.  in  the  same 
services,  there  were  209  ships,  total- 
ing 1.105,284  gross  tons. 

It  is  true  there  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient tonnage  to  meet  in  those  trades 
all  of  our  foreign  trade  requirements 
and  those  of  our  defense  program  as 
well,  and  that  is  equally  true  in  all  of 
our  other  trades.  Our  effort,  however, 
has  been  directed  toward  uninter- 
rupted, even  though  diminished,  sup- 
ply of  important  commercial  cargoes 
from  the  United  States  to  our  over- 
seas trading  areas  and  from  those 
areas  to  our  nation.  We  have  felt  this 
course  to  be  necessary  for  the  continu- 
ance of  international  good  will,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  realize  that  our  markets  must 
be  held,  and  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion s  Emergency  Shipping  Division 
is  making  every  effort  to  prevent  dis- 
ruption of  trade  and  loss  of  those 
normal  markets. 

Priorities  and  Allocation 

There  is  no  question  but  many  lines 
of  export  and  import  trade  are  feeling 
acutely  the  result  of  priorities  and  al- 
locations, which  are  being  made  to 
ex[)edite  our  all-out  National  Defense 
Program.  Most  of  the  shippers  un- 
doubtedly recognize  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  these  rulings  with  which 
the  Maritime  Commission,  as  well  as 
the  shippers,  must  comply.  Priorities 
are  administered  l)\-  the  Oftue  of  IVo- 


duction  Management,  which  is  the 
Government  directive  agency  dealing 
with  defense  production  schedules 
and  with  acquirement  of  raw  mate- 
rials needed  for  them.  This  agency  in- 
forms the  Maritime  Commi.ssion  of  the 
types,  quantities  and  location  of  criti- 
cal and  strategic  materials  to  be 
moved,  and  the  Commission  places 
ships  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  posi- 
tion to  lift  tho.se  cargoes. 

The  0PM,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
importation  of  these  critical  and  stra- 
tegic materials,  has  organized  the 
Shipping  Imports  Advi.sory  Commit- 
tee, composed  of  representatives  of 
those  Government  departments  vitally 
concerned  with  administration  of  the 
defense  program.  It  is  in  this  group 
that  recommendations  as  to  move- 
ments of  homeward-bound  cargoes 
originate.  Imports  of  commercial 
goods  listed  as  non-essential  to  the 
National  Defense  Program  are  moved 
homeward  when,  as  and  if  space  is 
available  above  requirements  for  es- 
sential materials.  There  has  been,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  quite  limited  space 
available  for  non-defen.se  materials  in 
virtually  every  trade. 

There  is  no  priority  system,  as  such. 
on  outward  cargoes.  The  trades  to 
Latin  America,  South  Africa,  Austra- 
lasia and  the  East  are  operated  on  a 
commercial  scale,  and  (with  some 
minor  exceptions)  are  governed  on  the 
first-come  first-served  basis.  There  are 
some  minor  exceptions.  The  Commis- 
sion has  arranged  for  such  special  de- 
mands as  the  movement  of  large 
amounts  of  coal  to  the  east  coast  of 
South  .America.  Where  such  contin- 
gencies ari.se,  the  Emergency  Shipping 
Division  makes  every  effort  to  meet 
theni. 
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Lease-Lend  Materials  is 

The  outbound  movement  of  Lease- 
Lend  materials  is  controlled  largely 
by  the  needs  of  governments  to  be 
aided.  The  ^laritime  Commission  has 
been  able  to  exert  some  influence  on 
the  routings  of  these  materials  to  help 
in  avoiding  port  congestion  in  this 
country  and  to  obtain  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  trade  to  appropriate 
ports.  Every  effort  is  made  to  conserve 
ship  time  and  to  obtain  transfer  of 
commodities  to  ports  offering  the 
shortest  sailing  distance.  All  of  our 
ports  are  at  this  time  in  liquid  condi- 
tion and  there  is  no  foreseeable  dan- 
ger of  overcrowding.  It  is  well  for  the 
shippers,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Maritime  Commission  is 
merely  the  transportation  administra- 
tive agency  in  our  foreign  trade  con- 
duct and  not  the  originator  of  priori- 
ties rulings. 

Post-War  Problems 

Turning  to  the  post-war  problem, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  far  greater 
degree  of  uncertainty.  The  world  con- 
flict has  not  developed  to  the  stage 
where  even  the  most  astute  and  in- 
trepid observer  is  willing  to  venture  a 
prediction  as  to  when  Hitlerism  and 
all  that  it  implies  will  be  crushed. 
When  that  time  does  come,  however, 
the  American  merchant  marine  must 
be  in  a  position  to  occupy  a  dominant 
place,  particularly  in  trades  directly 
affecting  the  LTnited  States.  One  fact 


self-evident — that  we  cannot  hope 
to  take  that  position  unless  we  have 
ships,  good  ships  and  plenty  of  them. 
We  must  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
every  economic  competitive  condition 
which  confronts  us — just  as  we  are 
preparing  to  meet  every  defense  con- 
tingency. 

War  and  its  attendant  barriers  to 
normal  commerce,  as  well  as  the  leg- 
islative action  it  has  induced  in  our 
Congress,  has  had  a  narrowing  effect 
on  our  trade  horizons.  Peace  and  the 
accompanying  effort  by  all  nations  to 
reattain  normal  economic  status  will 
bring  a  broadening  of  those  horizons 
as  a  logical  result.  American  merchant 
ships  must  be  available  and  ready  to 
carry  a  greater  proportion  than  ever 
before  of  the  resultant  world  com- 
merce. That  is  the  goal  toward  which 
the  shipbuilders  and  the  ship  opera- 
tors of  this  nation  are  headed — the 
ultimate  goal  toward  which  the  entire 
program  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
is  directed. 

The  shipyards  of  the  nation  are 
geared  up  to  a  standard  of  production 
which  assures  success  of  the  construc- 
tion phase  of  our  effort.  We  are  build- 
ing Commission  standard  design  C- 
type  cargo  ships  and  tankers  that  will 
meet  every  demand  for  speed,  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  operation. 
They  will  fill  this  nation's  foreign 
trade  needs,  no  matter  how  much  ex- 
panded, for  at  least  two  decades.  Even 
the     emergency    cargo    vessels — the 


"Liberty  ships" — we  are  building, 
though  they  are  termed,  on  a  competi- 
tive basis,  "five-year  ships,"  can  play 
an  important  part  in  post-war  world 
commerce.  On  the  less  competitive 
trade  routes,  particularly  during  the 
era  of  world  reconstruction,  those 
emergency  vessels  will  be  able  to  ren- 
der long  and  capable  service.  Xo  mat- 
ter what  their  ultimate  destiny,  they 
will,  without  question,  prove  a  good 
investment  for  the  nation. 

The  post-war  program  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission  is  based  on  the 
sound  policy  that  we  must  reassume 
and  maintain  our  rightful  position  on 
every  essential  trade  route  for  our 
foreign  commerce;  that  we  must  direct 
our  peacetime  policy  toward  the  re- 
tention of  the  foreign  trade  which  the 
war  has  brought  to  us  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  other  foreign  markets  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  ever  before 
to  absorb  the  increased  exportable 
surplus  of  commodities  our  industry 
has  been  geared  up  to  produce. 

Foreign  trade  maintained  through- 
out the  world  with  proper  shipping 
facilities  to  place  it  on  a  competitive 
parity  with  all  nations,  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  solution  to  that  problem. 
The  program  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission since  1937  has  been  and  is 
designed  to  place  American  world- 
trade  shipping  in  a  proper  position  of 
preeminence. 

Abstract  of  address  before  National  Trade  Con- 
vention. October  6. 


Mrs.  Emory  S.  l.mid  christens  the  Ocean  VangMitrd 
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TODD -CALIFORNIA  CORPORATION 

DELIVERS  FIRST  BRITISH 

EMERGENCY  TYPE  STEAMER 


Before  this  article  is  in  print,  the 
Todd-California  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration will  have  delivered  their  first 
vessel,  and  before  12  months  have 
ela[ised  from  the  time  they  broke 
ground  for  their  shipyard  at  Rich- 
mond. California,  that  yard  will  have 
delivered  four  or  more  good  cargo 
steamers. 

The  pictures  reproduced  with  this 
article  show  the  progress  record  of  the 
Ocean  X'anguard.  Hull  Xo.  1.  at  this 
yard. 

On  December  20.  1940,  the  Todd- 
California  .Shipbuilding  Corporation 
had  received  a  contract  from  the  Brit- 
ish Purchasing  Commission  to  build 
.30  steel  cargo  vessels  of  1 1 -knot  speed, 
powered  by  triple-expansion  engines 
taking  steam  from  single-ended,  coal- 
burning,  .Scotch  type  marine  boilers. 
On  January  14,  1941.  ground  was 
broken  on  a  48-acre  site  on  the  inn?r 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF 

"LIBERTY  V 

TYPE 

Length  on  W.  L..  .  . 

.  .  .  .427'0" 

Length  B.  P 

416' 0" 

Beam  molded   .... 

57' 0" 

Depth  molded  .... 

.  ..  .    37' 4" 

Load  draft  (about) 

27' 0" 

Gross 

7.200  tons 

Displacement  about 

14,000  tons 

Deadweight 

capacity    

10.000  tons 

Propulsion  power  . 

.  .  .2500 ihp 

Service  speed 

...11  knots 

harbor  of  Richmond,  on  the  east  shore 
of  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  site  at  that 
time  was  mostly  marsh  land  and  partly 
tidal  flats.  The  winter  of  1940-41  was 
a  verv  wet  time  in  Central  California 


Tuo  hig  Whirley  cranes  lower  one  of  the  boilers  to  its  place  in  the  hull 


and  almost  immediately  after  ground 
breaking,  the  site  became  a  sea  of 
mud.  However,  the  men  and  the  ma- 
chines operating  on  the  construction 
of  this  yard  were  accustomed  to  doing 
hard  tasks,  and  in  90  days  from  ground 
breaking,  they  were  ready  to  lay  keels. 

On  April  14.  the  first  keel  was  laid. 
This  record  is  all  the  more  noteworthy, 
since  50  consecutive  days  in  February 
and  March,  it  rained  some  every  day. 
and  most  of  tho.se  davs  it  rained  all 
(lay. 

On  .August  16,  the  first  hull  was 
launched  with  very  approj-jriate  cere- 
monies and  e.xercises.  She  was  chris- 
tened Ocean  Vanguard  by  Mrs.  Emory 
Land,  wife  of  the  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission.  .\{  her  launch- 
ing she  was  said  to  be  85  "^V  com[)lete. 

On  October  16  and  17,  she  com- 
pleted satisfactory  sea  trials  and  was 
scheduled  for  delivery  October  25.  a 
little  over  six  months  from  the  day 
her  keel  was  laid,  and  a  little  over 
nine  months  from  first  breaking 
ground  for  the  construction  of  the 
shipyard  in  which  she  was  built. 

For  a  new  yard  and  a  first  ship, 
these  are  remarkable  records,  and. 
when  we  assure  our  readers  that  the 
workmanship  is  excellent,  and  every- 
thing about  the  ve.s.sel  is  in  first-class 
order,  we  think  that  the_\-  will  agree 
with  us  that  the  personnel  and  the 
management  of  the  Todd-California 
Shipbuilding  Corjxjration  are  rightly- 
proud  of  this  record  and  worthy  of 
high  praise. 

The  standardized  ve.s.sel  that  is  be- 
ing produced  has  been  variously  de- 
signated as  an  "Cgly  Duckling,"  ".An 
Emergency  Tyiie."  ".A  Liberty  Type," 
and  .so  on.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 
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simple  cargo  vessel  built  somewhat 
lighter  than  standard,  and  with  some 
features  added  which  make  it  more 
adaptable  to  convoy  work  in  war  time 

At  the  request  of  the  British  author- 
ities, we  refrain  from  publishing  any 
photographs  which  will  show  these  ad- 
ditions and  also  refrain  from  descrip- 
tion. The  feature  of  most  interest  to 
oldtimers  in  these  vessels  is  the  power 
plant — a  modern  version  of  the  plant 
with  which  most  of  the  marine  engi- 
neers, now  45  years  or  older,  first  went 
to  sea. 

The  engine  is  a  big  three-cylinder, 
vertical  inverted  triple-expansion  unit 
with  cast-iron  columns,  and  condenser 
hung  on  the  port  columns.  This  engine 
has  cylinders  of  24i//'X37"X  70" 
bore,  and  48"  stroke,  and  is  fitted  with 
piston  valves  on  the  high  pressure  and 
balanced  slide  valves  on  the  inter- 
mediate and  low  pressure  cylinders.  It 
develops  2500  horsepower  when  run- 
ning 76  rpm  on  220  psi  steam  at 
575°  F. 

It  is  a  "Hamilton  Marine  Steam  En- 
gine" built  by  the  General  Machinery 
Corporation  at  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Steam  is  generated  in  three  single- 
ended  Scotch  boilers,  arranged  for- 
ward of  the  engine  and  with  the  stoke 
hold  running  athwartship  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  engine  room  by  the 
boilers  and  a  light  bulkhead.  The 
backs  of  the  boilers  are  close  up  to  the 
forward  end  of  the  engine  so  that  the 
main  steam  pipe  is  very  short.  These 
boilers  were  built  by  Western  Pipe 
and  Steel  Company  in  their  Los  An- 
geles plant. 

We  have  no  figures  for  the  coal  con- 
sumption on  this  engine  but  under- 
stand it  is  very  satisfactory.  The  speed 
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THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 
OF  A  SHIPBUILDING  WAY 

To^:  Excavation, 

January  24,  1941 

Center:  Keel  laying, 

April  14,  1941 

At  right:  Launching, 

August  16,  1941 


wKSk 
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Abofe  and  beloiv:  Two  views  of  the  triple- 
expansion  engine  of  the  S.  S.  Vanguard  as 
set  up  in  the  erecting  shop  of  its  builders. 
Note  the  lever-driven  air  pump,  and  the 
brackets  for  the  condenser 

At   right:    Upper   vieiv  shows  some  experts 

adjusting  compass;  lower,  the  control  stand 

in  the  engine  room 


attained  on  trials  exceeded  the  require- 
ments. 

The  direct-steam  drive  vertical  air 
and  condensate  pump  and  the  direct- 
steam  drive  feed  pump  are  old  friends, 
but  the  oldtimer  was  most  intrigued 
by  the  beautifully  built  little  single- 
cylinder  vertical  steam  engines  by 
Sturtevant,  driving  the  induced-draft 
blowers,  the  centrifugal  pumps,  and 
the  electric  generators. 

Notable  in  these  ships  as  compared 
with  the  standard  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  vessels  is  the  simplicity 
of  the  electrical  installation.  Two 
25-kw  generators,  each  driven  by  a 
direct-connected,  single  cylinder,  ver- 
tical steam  engine,  lake  care  of  all 
electric  lighting  and  power. 

Accommodations  for  crew  and  of- 
ficers are  very  comfortable,  well 
equipped,  furnished  with  hot  and 
cold  running  water,  and  adequate 
sanitar>'  facilities.  The  interiors  are 
finished  in  white  with  oak  trim.  Ful- 
ler's paint  is  u.sed. 

On  the  bridge  is  adeciuale  provision 
for  navigation. 

Four  IifeI)oats  are  liung  on  W'elin 
Crescent   davits  on   the   t)ridge  deck. 
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one  boat  being  equipped  with  an  in- 
board motor  propulsion  plant. 

Cargo-handling  gear  is  of  the  stand- 
ard type  with  American  Hoist  and 
Derrick  steam  winches.  Steam  wind- 
lass and  steam  steering  gear  are  of 
the  usual  type. 

These  vessels  should  be  extremely 
useful  in  the  present  emergency.  They 
are  a  handy  size,  have  ample  steam 
capacity,  should  be  able  with  a  clean 
bottom  to  maintain  their  rated  speed 
in  almost  any  weather,  and  in  calm 
sea  could  probably  exceed  that  speed 
by  a  knot  or  two  for  a  fairly  sustained 
period.  They  also  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  obtain  adequate  emer- 
gency repairs  at  almost  any  port  on 
the  globe. 

It  is  rather  interesting  that  that 
grand  old  Scotch  engineer,  by  the 
name  of  Kirk,  perfected  the  first  prac- 
tical triple-expansion  engine  installa- 
tion in  (1881)  the  same  year  that 
Edison  installed  his  first  practical  in- 
candescent electric  lights.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  marine  steam  power 
plants  of  the  world  were  triple  ex- 
pansion steam  by  1890  and  are  so  to 
this  day. 

So  in  every  port  of  the  world,  you 
will  find  still  some  Scotch  Chinaman, 
or  Scotch  Portuguese,  or  Scotch  Jap, 
or  Scotch  Kaffir  that  sabes  Scotch 
boilers  and  triple-expansion  engines. 

For  these  reasons,  and  also  because 
of  the  tremendous  volume  of  turbine 


Upper  left  and  lower  right:  The  Vanguard 
on  her  trials  in  San  Francisco  Bay 

Upper  right:  Mr.C.P.  Bedford, general  man- 
ager,  Todd-California  Shipbuilding  Corp.; 
Harry  Friel;  and  a  group  of  British 
inspectors 


The  smoke  and  the  fog  make 
artistic  pictures,  but  we  assure 
our  readers  that  these  views  do 
not  represent  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  the  stack  of  the  Vanguard 


and  gear  orders  that  are  ahead  of  these 
vessels,  both  the  British  Purchasing 
Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  decided  to  put  recipro- 
cating triple-expansion  engines  on  the 
ships  of  the  emergency  fleet,  for  which 
there  is  such  desperate  and  immediate 
need. 

The  new  shipyards,  of  which  Todd- 
California  is  an  excellent  example,  are 
showing  remarkable  progress  and  we 
will  soon  see  the  ships  sliding  off  the 
ways  at  the  goal  rate  set  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission  of  two  a  day.  Al- 
ready the  rate  is  better  than  one  a  day 
for  October,  1941. 

We  salute  Todd-California  for  the 
first  delivery  of  the  "Liberty  V  Fleet" 
and  venture  the  prediction  that  these 
vessels  are  indeed  harbingers  of  vic- 
torv  for  the  cause  of  democracv. 
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The  new  seaman  apprentice  train- 
ing station  at  Port  Hueneme,  \'entura 
County,  California,  is  now  functioning 
as  the  shore  station  and  base  for  the 
training  ship  American  Sailor,  and  as 
the  shore  home  and  school  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Service  trainees  and  their 
officers  and  instructors. 

This  training  station  is  one  of  the 
institutions  built  and  financed  by  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  As  with 
all  of  its  special  training  work,  this 


i^vcUniiui.  Station 


A  MODERN  EFFICIENT 

SCHOOL  FOR  MARINE  TRAINEES 

AT  HUENEME,  CALIFORNIA 


division  builds  the  training  station, 
provides  the  training  ship,  finances 
the  operation,  but  turns  over  the  ac- 
tual training  and  educational  work  to 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Service. 

In  our  September  issue,  we  pub- 
lished a  complete  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  the  American  Sailor,  which 
arrived  at  Port  Hueneme  from  the  At- 
lantic Coast  on  August  30,  with  a  full 
complement  of  trainees  aboard.  Here 
we  present  an  illustrated  account  of 
her  shore-side  base.  The  ship  herself 
was  converted  and  equipped  for  train- 
ing purpo.ses  at  a  cost  in  excess  of 
$1,600,000,  and  the  shore-side  build- 
ing erected  by  the  Zoss  Construction 


Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  cost  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000. 

Standing  on  the  (iovernment  reser- 
vation at  Port  Hueneme,  the  school 
building  faces  directly  west,  looking 
out  at  the  lighthouse  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  beyond.  As  will  be  noted  in  the 
illustrations,  this  building  is  a  beauti- 
ful white  two-story  structure,  com- 
posed of  a  central  colonade  with  four 
wings  extending  on  each  side. 

This  central  part  has  a  length  of 
426  feet  and  the  wings  have  an  over- 
all .spread  of  270  feet.  It  is  designed  to 
accommodate  the  administrative  and 
educational  officers  of  the  school  and 
300  trainees. 


The  main  building  at  Port    '  i  iicncmc  training  station  is  a  handsome  iihite  stnirtinc  on  a   site  commanding  a   broad   licit    of  the  Pacific 
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The  U.  S.   Coast  Guard  operates  the  training 
station  at  Hiteneme,  and  here  are  the  adminis- 
trative officers: 


Top:  From  left  to  right.  Dr.  Loren  T.  Clawson, 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Seri'ice  assistant  dental 
surgeon;  Lieut.  H.  B.  Roberts,  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard,  executive  officer;  Lieut.  Gilbert  J. 
Lynch,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  training  officer 


Right:  Captain  W.  F.  Towle,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
commanding  officer 


Bottom:    Left    to    right,   Lieut.   LeRoy   Elivell, 

assistant   training  officer;   Pay  Clerk  Leon  R. 

Duclos,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  supply  officer;  Pay 

Clerk  Thomas  Zeller,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 

finance  officer 
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The  main  entrance  at  the  west  end 
()|)ens  into  a  spacious  lobby  with  the 
administrative  officers  in  the  south 
wing  and  the  school  hosjMtal  in  the 
north  wing.  Here  all  the  rooms  are 
spacious,  beautifully  furnished  and 
well  equipped. 

From  the  lobbx'  a  broad  hall  leads 
east  and  cf)nnects  with  all  the  wings. 
These  wings  on  the  first  floor  level  are 
dormitories  for  trainees. 

A{  the  east  end  of  the  central  hall 
is  a  large  auditorium,  .said  to  be  the 
finest  in  \'entura  County.  This  room 
is  equipped  for  sound  motion  pictures 
and  other  recreational  and  educational 
features.  .As  will  be  noted  in  the  illus- 
tration, the  auditorium  runs  up  the  full 
two-story  height  of  the  building. 

On  the  second  floor  are  located  the 
school  classrooms,  the  galley  and  pan- 
tries, the  trainees"  mess,  the  oft'icers" 
mess,  the  officers"  bedrooms,  and  more 
dormitories. 

When  the  grounds  are  landscaped 
and  the  gardens  and  lawns  flourishing, 
this  will  be  a  very  lovely  spot.  It  en- 
joys the  finest  climate  to  be  found 
anywhere,  and  its  trainees  are  very 
fortunate  young  men.  They  receive 
a  seven-months"  intensive  training 
course,  three  months  of  which  is  spent 
cruising  on  board  the  American  Sailor. 
During  this  seven  months,  they  have 
choice  of  four  courses.  Depending  on 
their  choice,  they  are  taught  to  be: 
good  able-bodied  seamen  (deck 
hands);  good  ships  stewards;  good 
firemen;  or  good  oilers. 

They  are  fed,  housed,  and  taught 
without  charge,  and  are  paid  a  nomi- 
nal wage  W'hile  they  are  learning. 


Top:  Trainees  from  American 
Sailor  marching  ashore 

Center:  Left  to  right,  Hueneme 
Port  Director  R.  R.  MacKenzie; 
Lieut.  Cnmdr.  A.  C.  Richmond, 
commanding  officer,  American 
Sailor;  £.  O.  Green,  Oxnard  Har- 
bor District  Commissioner 


Right:  American  Sailor  entering 
Hueneme 
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True  to  its  performance 
schedule,  the  Tacoma  plant  of 
the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  on  October  21 
launched  the  second  of  its  C-3 
type  of  Maritime  Commission 
vessels,  the  Steel  Architect,  in- 
dicating rapid  progress  on  the 
contract  which  this  yard  has  for 
building  a  fleet  of  36  of  these 
vessels. 

As  the  launching  took  place, 
just  west  of  the  Steel  Architect, 
another  vessel  was  already  be- 
ginning to  assume  tangible  form, 
and  immediately  to  the  east  was 
another  whose  keel  was  laid  only 
three  weeks  ago,  following  the 
launching  of  the  first  C-3.  the 


Army  transport  Frederick  Fun- 
ston.  The  Steel  Architect  was 
christened  by  Mrs.  Walter  ]\I. 
\\'ells,  wife  of  the  vice  president 
of  the  Isthmian  Line,  the  com- 
pany which  will  operate  her. 

Together  with  the  Frederick 
Funston,  Steel  Architect  is  the 
largest  of  the  vessels  launched 
so  far  at  the  Tacoma  yards,  but 
there  are  36  more  coming.  She 
has  a  displacement  of  17,615 
tons,  deadweight  of  12,527,  is 
492  feet  long,  sixty-nine  feet 
beam  and  forty-two  depth.  The 
five  C-1  ships  already  built  at 
this  yard  displaced  only  a  little 
more  than  12,000  tons. 


m^iMmLm^ 


upper   left:    Mrs.    Walter  M.   Wells,  at- 
tended by  her  husband  and  Mr.  Greene, 
ready  to  christen  the  ship 


Right,  top  down:  Ship  ready  for  launch- 
ing;  ship  afloat;   ship   being  shunted  to 
outfitting  dock 
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DISINFECTS  NAZI  PROPAGANDA 


by  Kobert  C.  Lee 


When  the  Lnited  States  .Maritinu- 
Commission  three  years  ago  embarked 
on  its  program  callinsj;  for  the  construc- 
tion of  t"ive  hundred  ships  in  ten  years, 
there  were  a  lot  of  people  who  thought 
that  the  Commission  was  unduly  op- 
timistic. There  did  not  seem  to  be  an\ 
place  where  these  ships  could  be  profit- 
abl>'  employed.  The  various  American 
operating  companies  were  urged  to 
take  commitments  for  the  first  deliv- 
eries of  these  vessels,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Scantic  Line,  which  my  company 
was  then  operating  to  Northern  Eu- 
rope, boldly  launched  a  program  to 
acquire  six  of  these  vessels.  .Shortly 
thereafter,  we  were  able  to  dispose  of 
our  old  fleet  and  greatly  expanded  our 
commitments  for  new  ships.  Then  the 
war  came. 

From  the  Moore-McCormack  Lines 
alone,  the  Navy  has  taken  sixteen  of 
these  new  ships.  From  other  lines, 
both  the  .Army  and  the  Navy  have 
drawn  ships,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  these  ships  were  taken  from 
commerce  and  converted  to  men-o- 
war  only  because  of  the  urgent  need  of 
defense  of  our  country.  We  are  not  yet 
in  the  war.  and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  about  the  slowness  of 
our  preparing:  neverthele.ss,  the  mer- 
chant marine  hasalready  demonstrated 
the  vital  role  it  has  to  play. 

The  Maritime  Commission  has  found 
that  instead  of  five  hundred  vessels  in 
ten  years,  it  has  been  called  upon  for 
eight  hundred  vessels  in  three  years, 
with  the  demands  upon  it  for  new  ton- 
nage increasing  every  moment.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  far-sighted  policy  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion well  prior  to  this  war  to  get  its 
ship  designs  com[i]eted  and  awaken 
activity-  in  many  of  our  shipyards  by 


Robert  C.  Lee 
Moore-McCormack  Lines 

beginning  building,  this  country  would 
indeed  have  been  in  a  sad  plight  today. 
As  it  is,  we  have  been  able  to  handle 
most  of  our  commerce,  we  have  been 
able  vastly  to  expand  our  shipbuilding 
facilities  without  the  chaos  and  wast- 
age of  the  last  war,  and  we  have  been 
able  very  materially  to  help  England 
in  her  desperate  fight.  The  Navy  would 
have  been  a  lame  duck  indeed  were  it 
not  for  the  forthright  action  of  Ad- 
miral Land  and  his  associates  long  be- 
fore the  war  clouds  began  to  gather. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  probably  just  the  begin- 
ning. Without  doubt,  the  balance  very 
probably  hangs  upon  the  ability  of  the 
merchant  marine  to  come  through. 
Ru.ssia  is  making  a  gallant  fight,  but  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  she  cannot 
hold  her  lines  indefinitely.  They  must 
be  relieved  in  two  way.s — by  new  ma- 
terial gotten  to  her  in  merchant  ships 
and  b\"  diversion  elsewhere,  probably 
on  the  Continent,  but  possil)ly  in  .Asia 


Minor,  but  wherever  it  is.  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  assistance  that  must 
be  rendered  by  merchant  ships. 

The  merchant  marine  .service  has 
two  very  clearly  defined  functions  in 
defense.  I  have  dwelt  so  far  entirely 
upon  the  military  aspects  of  this  de- 
fense, but  the  non-military,  or  rather 
purely  commercial  a.spects,  are  of 
equal  impiortance. 

The  political  philo.sophy  of  the 
Nazis  has  some  slight  hold  in  the 
L'nited  States  today.  Were  they  tri- 
umphant, this  hold  would  certainly 
broaden.  But  the  hold  today  is  in- 
finitely stronger  in  South  America.  A 
victorious  Germany  would  bring  South 
America  into  her  orbit  with  very  little 
difficulty  and  with  great  rapidity. 
Whats  left?  The  United  States,  an 
armed  camp  standing  against  the 
world,  probably  with  only  Canada 
and  -Australia  friendlw  How  long  do 
you  think  we  would  stand  up  under 
those  conditions? 

Now,  the  merchant  marine  has  a 
part  to  play  in  this  political  warfare 
and  we  are  playing  it.  Raj^proachment 
with  South  America  has  l)een  rapid 
and  successful  in  the  past  few  years, 
but  the  vanguard  leading  the  way  and 
making  it  possible  have  been  the  mer- 
chant ships  of  the  United  States.  With- 
out the.se  American  merchant  ships 
now  plying  the  seas  between  the 
L^nited  States  and  South  America  the 
present  healthy  state  of  affairs  in  the 
\\'estern  Hemisphere  would  not  exist. 
Several  important  countries  in  South 
America  would  be  in  economic  chaos. 
eas\-  pre\-  for  Nazi  philosophy. 

\'uu  who  live  in  a  ureal  industrial 
state  where  steel  is  so  im|)ortant  a  fac- 
tor in  \()ur  economy  will  appreciate 
the  danger  emanating  from  a  lack  of 
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manganese.  Yet  this  very  important 
item,  produced  in  volume  in  Brazil, 
never  would  have  reached  your  mills 
in  the  last  two  crucial  years  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  launched  its  building  pro- 
gram and  assured  the  availability  of 
space  for  its  transportation  to  our 
ports. 

Take  another  defen.se  item,  wool. 
The  records  of  my  company  in  the  last 
year  have  shown  consistently  im- 
proved records  in  the  movement  of 
wool  from  Argentina  to  the  ports  of 
New  F^ngland.  For  volume  of  wool 
and  speed  of  delivery,  a  new  record 
has  been  established  almost  every 
time  one  of  our  new  cargo  liners,  built 
according  to  the  most  modern  plans. 
has  docked  at  the  port  of  Boston. 
Imagine  a  nation  preparing  as  we  are 
for  what  seems  almost  inevitably  an 
active  part  in  a  great  war,  lacking  in  a 
sufficiency  of  wool;  and  that  we  are 
not  lacking  in  it  today,  credit  to  our 
merchant  fleet  loading  at  the  River 
Plate  ports  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Mon- 
tevideo and  speeding  north  with  their 
precious  cargoes.  I  could  go  on  ex- 
panding this  list;  it  would  touch  our 
defense  program  at  some  of  its  most 
vital  points. 

Remember  that  South  America  de- 
pended largely  upon  the  nations  of 
Europe  both  for  materials  and  mar- 
kets, prior  to  the  war.  We  were  second- 
ary in  many  ways,  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can economic  picture,  for  reasons  that 
are  obvious.  We  produced  at  honi'? 
many  of  the  goods  produced  in  South 
America,  and  thus  were  not  buyers;  we 
wer?  unable  because  of  competitive 
costs  to  sell  certain  of  our  products  in 
South  America.  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  able  to  buy  or  sell  in  many 
instances  where  we  were  not,  and  thus 
keep  the  economy  of  our  neighbor 
countries  in  some  state  of  balance, 
even  though  it  was  not  perfect. 

Suddenly  the  war  cut  off  Fiurope 
both  as  supplier  and  as  market;  com- 
mercial ships  linking  South  America 
with  Europe  were  sharply  reduced  in 
number  and  frequency  of  .'^ailing. 
There  was  no  one  but  this  country  to 
turn  to.  Suppose  we  had  been  lacking 
in  tonnage  to  throw  into  the  breach; 
suppose  we,  with  our  merchant  marine 
depleted  as  it  is  by  the  demands  of 
the  Government,  had  to  give  South 
America  nothing  but  a  shrug  of  our 


shoulders  in  her  hour  of  emergency. 
With  the  expertly  organized  Nazi 
propaganda  functioning  already  in 
South  America  able  to  point  to  us  as 
mere  fair-weather  friends  with  no  time 
or  space  to  devote  to  her  when  she 
needed  us,  we  would  have  been  set 
back  so  far  in  our  inter-American  re- 
lations as  to  ruin  any  hope  of  accep- 
tance in  that  market  during  the  post- 
war years  that  are  ahead.  Fortunately, 
we  have  been  able  to  take  her  cheese 
and  fruits  and  wool  and  similar  prod- 
ucts and  get  to  her  a  fair  share  of  the 
goods  she  needs,  and  again  we  can 
thank  our  merchant  marine  for  a  job 
in  maintaining  practical.  Good  Neigh- 
bor relations. 

It  seems  incredible  that  an  Aus- 
trian house  painter  could  propound  a 
form  of  government  that  would  in  any 
way  jeopardize  a  government  like  ours 
which  has  resulted  from  the  combined 
thought  of  educated,  experienced,  cul- 
tured men  drawing  upon  all  past  his- 


tory, the  forefathers  and  founders  of 
this  great  nation.  But  we  must  recog- 
nize in  the  world  today  a  great  mass 
of  people  who  hate  to  think  and  hate 
to  sweat  and  look  upon  a  paternal 
government  as  a  haven  of  refuge,  fail- 
ing to  .see  that  such  a  government  is  a 
Moloch  devouring  them.  There  is  an 
additional  number  educated  beyond 
their  capacity  to  absorb  education. 
There  is  probably  also  an  ever-widen- 
ing circle  of  just  plain  lunatics  and 
scoundrels.  The  democracy  of  the 
United  States  cannot  withstand  the 
shock  of  the  combined  attack  of  the.se 
groups  unless  we  are  ready  to  take  the 
punishment  that  withstanding  calls 
for.  The  American  merchant  marine 
has  been  a  part  of  the  glorious  tradi- 
tion of  this  country.  In  this  present 
crisis  it  is  doing  its  full  duty.  It  is  be- 
holden that  all  other  industries  do  like- 


Ab  tract  of  an  address  before  York    IraflK   Cliil> 
York.  I'a..  Octobe;-  9.  1941. 


MOORE-McCORMACK  LINERS  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Tii'o  out  of  three  C-}'s,  built  by  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  for  Moore-McCormack  Lines' 
South  American  service,  arriied  in  San  Francisco  on  Sunday  morning,  October  12,  one  from 
the  Northuest,  and  one  from  South  America.  Both  docked  at  Pier  }8  uithin  an  hour  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  air  camera  caught  some  interesting  pictures  of  these  two  vessels 
lying  abreast  of  each  other  alongside  their  pier.  The  schedule  of  these  vessels  is  such  that 
this  meeting  on  the  same  day  at  the  same  place  could  not  possibly  occur  once  in  a  great  many 
months  or  even  years.  Furthermore,  they  remained  together  less  than  tuo  days. 
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Passhig  under  San  Finncisco-Oakhind  Buy  Bridge, 
American  Packer  is  heading  for  the  Golden  Gate 
and  her  first  sea  trial,  iihile  these  fire  gentlemen 
seem  to  be  interested  in  the  huge  suspension  bridge. 
They  are,  left  to  right:  Bill  Loheley,  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping;  Daiid  Moiiatt,  Western  Pipe 
and  Steel  yard  superintendent;  Bill  Griffin,  U.  S. 
M.  C;  fames  Paine,  U.  S.  M.  C.  electrical  inspec- 
tor; and  Henry  Hook,  chief  electrician 
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on  the  Trial  Run  of  the 
AMERICAN  PACKER 


The  American  Packer  is  last  of  a 
series  of  five  C-l-B  type  motorships 
built  at  the  South  San  Francisco  yards 
of  the  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Company. 
She  was  delivered  October  10,  after 
very  successful  trial  runs,  during  which 
her  machinery  and  equipment  were 
thoroughly  tested. 

Previous  issues  have  carried  com- 
pletely illustrated  descriptions  of  these 
vessels,  all  five  of  which  were  allocated 
to  the  United  States  Lines.  They  were 
named,  respectively,  American  Manu- 
facturer, American  Leader,  American 
Builder,  American  Press  and  American 
Packer. 

These  five  ships  are  completely 
welded  and  are  the  largest  vessels  so 
fabricated  and  erected  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  power  plant  consists  of  two 
2250-bhp  Busch-Sulzer  diesel  engines. 
Each  engine  drives  one  of  the  pinions 
of  a  Farrel-Birmingham  single-reduc- 
tion gear  set,  the  gear  wheel  of  which 
is  mounted  on  the  propeller  shaft.  Be- 
tween each  engine  and  its  pinion  is  an 
Elliott  electric-dynamic  coupling. 


Facing  page,  at  fop:  C.  H.  Nunci, 
second  assistant;  J.  Smith,  U.  S. 
M.  C.  inspector;  Siian  Bylander, 
first  assistant;  Wallace  Bitrnham, 
third  assistant,  are  getting  their 
first  feel  of  the  ship.  John  Lind- 
berg,  Western  Pipe  and  Steel,  is 
xi'orking  with  Foster  Wheeler 
equipment.  At  bottom:  Joel  Moor, 
Biisch-Sulzer  guarantee  engineer, 
at  the  controls.  W.  P.  Mattiiel, 
U.  S.  M.  C.  principal  machine  in- 
spector, is  watching  operations 
with  H.  J.  Peila  of  Busch-Sulzer 


Captain  Lono  having  a  friendly  chat   with  the  men   who  will  take  over  for  the 

U.  S.  Lines,  Captain  L.  B.  Adams  and  B.  J.  Hickey.  At  the  right,  Monroe  Jackson, 

V.  S.  M.  C.  electrical  inspection  coordinator,  looks  on  while  Tom  Edwards,  marine 

radio-gyro  electrician  for  Western  Pipe  and  Steel,  checks  compass 


Beloii':  T.  J.  Cerco  has  the  radio  room  under  control;  and  B.  A.  Wilson,  superin- 
tending engineer,  V .  S.  Lines,  is  conferring  with  J.  Callaghan,  chief  engineer 
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Abstracts  of  Some  of  the  More  Notable  Addresses 

of  the  15th  Annual  American  Merchant  Marine 

Conference  October  21-24,  1941 


HITLER  AND  OUR 

MERCHANT  MARINE 

hy  Capt.  H.  L.  Vickery 


Whoever  is  connected  with  shipping 
today  is  loo  close  to  the  battlefront  to 
be  complacent.  As  an  industry,  ship- 
ping has  a  double  stake  in  the  out- 
come of  the  war.  As  American  citi- 
zens, we  are  defending  ourselves 
against  a  threat  to  our  free  existence. 
As  an  industry,  shipping  is  fighting 
for  its  livelihood.  If  Hitler  beats  Brit- 
ain and  Russia,  his  first  move  against 
the  United  States  will  be  a  blitz 
against  .American  foreign  trade.  If  we 
do  not  destroy  Hitler,  he  will  do  worse 
than  sink  our  merchant  marine — he 
will  lay  it  up. 

Most  of  you  are  l)uilding  and  oper- 
ating the  ships  that  will  determine  the 
outcome.  My  job  is  to  sit  in  Washing- 
ton and  worry  over  the  progress  re- 
ports. In  some  respects,  it  is  the  grim- 
mest job  an\'  man  ever  had.  It  gives 
you  a  feeling  like  holding  a  hand 
grenade  after  removing  the  pin.  I  look 
at  the  reports  for  September,  showing 
a  progress  of  only  39r  for  the  month 
on  Hull  Xo.  1000,  2'v  on  Hull  Xo. 
1001,  1  9r  on  Hull  Xo.  1002,  and  so  on 
down  the  entire  list  of  yards  and  ships. 
And  I  pace  the  floor  in  anguish  and 
frustration,  wondering  whether  at  the 
rate  we  are  consuming  time  there  can 
possibl\-  be  enough  left  to  meet  Hit- 
ler's ne.xt  blow. 

After  each  assault  Hitler  pauses. 
After  Poland,  he  waited  si.x  months. 
After  France,  he  waited  eleven 
months.  After  Russia,  how  man\' 
months  will  he  wait ''  And  during  each 
of  Hitler's  pauses.  America  .seems  to 


SUXK  OR  LAID  UP? 

In  the  Gold  Room  of  Hotel 
Fairmont,  San  Francisco,  on 
Thursday,  October  23,  over  500 
men — shipping  and  allied  indus- 
try men — men  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States — met  together 
in  the  Xational  Maritime  Con- 
ference to  consider  gravely  the 
problem  confronting  their  ma- 
rine business — listened  with  rapt 
attention  to  Captain  \'ickery  as 
he  spoke  these  words  of  chal- 
lenge and  warning:  "//  we  do  not 
destroy  Hitler,  he  will  do  worse 
than  sink  our  merehant  marine 
— he  will  lay  it  up." 


settle  back  comfortably  to  do  a  little 
more  daydreaming,  confident  that 
there  is  plenty  of  time — that  Germ;ui\- 
cannot  keep  it  up  forever.  Ves,  if 
Hitler  waits  long  enough,  American 
ingenuity  and  her  vast  resources  are 
bound  to  catch  up  with  him — provided 
he  chooses  to  wait. 

.American  industry  cannot  afford  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  da\dreaniing. 
least  of  all  the  shipping  industry.  Ships 
are  soldiers,  and  if  we  cannot  win  with 
the  .ships,  we  may  po.ssibl\-  have  to 
send  the  .soldiers  them.selves.  And  (iod 
help  us,  we  may  even  have  to  send 
both,  though  none  of  us  want  a  shoot- 
ing war,  least  of  all  those  of  us  who 
were  in  the  last  one. 


It  is  silly  to  go  on  being  c()m[)lace«t 
while  the  sands  run  out.  This  meeting 
was  called  because  the  builders  and 
operators  of  ships,  and  the  j)ublic  of- 
ficials responsible  for  maintaining  a 
merchant  marine,  believe  that  the  time 
has  arrived  to  look  beyond  the  ends 
of  our  noses.  As  chairman,  and  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
the  morale  and  tone  of  this  meeting, 
I  hate  to  be  a  spoil-sport,  but  unless  we 
bring  ourselves  to  face  the  grim  com- 
plications of  the  war,  we  may  lind  our- 
.selves  facing  prospects  even  more  grim 
later  on. 

Shipping  is  very  close  to  the  war. 
-As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  shoot- 
ing has  already  started.  .And  what 
shipping  means  in  this  war  keeps  most 
of  us  awake  at  nights.  A  panel  of  ex- 
perts has  been  gathered  to  di.scu.ss  the 
war  problems  with  you,  and  at  you, 
so  I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  what  these 
others  can  do  so  much  better.  How- 
ever, to  discharge  my  responsibility 
properly.  I  would  like  to  rais?  a  few 
Cjuestions  which  seem  to  me  to  be  per- 
tinent to  the  general  inquirw 

First.  Is  the  shipping  industry 
padding  its  share  of  the  national  ex- 
pense account?  There  is  much  criti- 
cism of  rates  in  some  trades,  and 
unless  the  industry  takes  a  good  grip 
on  itself  in  such  matters,  I  believe  that 
general  requisition  is  inevitable.  The 
commission  has  endeavored  to  set 
maximum  time  charter  rates,  but  can- 
not hope  to  provide  an  answer  to  each 
inflividual  rate  question  without  un- 
dertaking a  more  extensive  in.spection 
and  control  than  any  of  us  want. 

Seeond.  What  is  going  to  ha[ipen  to 
those  who  have  bought  expensive  mod- 
ern ships  when  the  war  is  over?  I  think 
it  hardlv  safe  to  a.ssume  that  our  fast, 
modern   C-t\i^   ve.s.sels   and    tankers 
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are  going  to  be  sold  for  $5.00  a  ton 
when  the  war  is  over,  or  that  the  com- 
mission is  going  to  turn  cheap  tonnage 
of  any  kind  loose  on  the  market.  The 
commission  will  use  every  means  in 
its  power  to  protect  the  huge  invest- 
ment that  has  gone  into  the  new  ships. 
If  any  of  you  are  thinking  of  new 
ships,  you  might  do  well  to  put  aside 
something  for  them  while  you  can. 

Third.  To  what  extent  are  tax  ex- 
emptions and  subsidies  necessary 
while  this  war  lasts?  These  aids  were 
necessary  during  the  depression,  but 
the  need  for  them  now  should  be  re- 
studied  in  the  light  of  existing  condi- 
tions. With  the  seven  lean  years  past, 
it  is  very  shortsighted  to  strive  for 
tax  exemptions  and  subsidies  which 
cannot  be  clearly  justified  today.  The 
public  will  not  take  kindly  to  such  pro- 
posals when  //  is  being  asked  to  make 
personal  sacrifices  for  national  de- 
fense. 

Fourth.  What  is  to  be  our  share  of 
the  world's  shipping  after  the  war? 
When  the  war  ends,  we  will  control 
nearly  all  of  the  merchant  shipping  in 
the  world  and  should  be  in  a  position 
to  secure  a  just  share  of  the  world 
trade.  While  no  one  expects  altruism 
among  shipping  men,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  stability  for  a 
period  of  a  few  years  at  least  if  our 
maritime  rivals  are  willing  to  do  busi- 
ness. What  sort  of  agreements  do  we 
want  and  how  are  we  going  to  get 
them? 

Fifth.  What  about  the  slump  that 


Capt.  Howard  L.  Vickery,  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commissioner,  was  chair- 
man of  the  principal  session  of  the 
Maritime  Conference  and  set  a 
challenging  note  in  his  opening 
remarks 


is  going  to  occur  after  the  war?  This 
is  our  opportunity,  and  we  may  not 
have  another,  to  plan  for  the  men  and 
ships  that  will  not  be  needed  on  the 
regular  trade  routes  when  this  emer- 
gency ends.  We  have  designed  the  fin- 
est ships  afloat,  suitable  for  every  kind 
of  trade.  It  is  an  infinitely  harder  task 
to  design  a  plan  for  keeping  the  men 
who  have  built  and  who  run  these 
ships  employed,  come  the  day  when 
the  war  will  be  over,  and  "the  little 
cargo  boats,  they've  got  to  load  or 
die."  However,  difficult  it  may  be  to 
draw  this  plan,  it  is  the  principal  job 
which  you  of  the  industry,  and  we  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  will  have  to 
do.  We  might  as  well  start  to  work 
on  it  now. 


by  Rear  Admiral  Alexander  H.  Van  Keuren 


In  the  past  eighteen  months,  the 
Navy  has  taken  over  from  all  sources, 
including  transfers  from  the  Army 
Transport  Service,  approximately  300 
vessels.  Considering  only  vessels  of 
over  1000  gross  tons,  this  total  in- 
cludes about  100  passenger,  passen- 
ger-cargo, and  cargo  type  vessels,  as 
well  as  tankers,  which  have  been 
drawn  from  the  merchant  marine.  The 
gross  tonnage  of  these  vessels  comes 
to  approximately  1 1  per  cent  of  the 


8,134,890  gross  tons  of  vessels  of  over 
1000  gross  tons,  which  represented  the 
strength  of  the  ''normal''  merchant 
marine  on  June  30,  1939 — the  last 
date  on  which  such  a  calculation  was 
made. 

In  the  period  from  April  6,  191  7,  to 
November  1,  1918,  the  Navy  took 
over  somewhat  in  excess  of  1400  ves- 
sels from  all  sources,  including  490 
cargo  vessels  utilized  in  the  Naval 
Overseas  Transportation  Service. 


Under  the  present  program,  the 
Navy  has  kept  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum the  number  of  charter-party  ar- 
rangements. To  date,  it  has  entered 
into  15  time  charters,  14  bare-boat 
charters,  and  one  voyage  charter.  In 
a  number  of  these  instances,  it  is  now 
endeavoring  to  acquire  complete  own- 
ership. In  the  majority  of  cases,  ex- 
tensive conversion  is  necessary.  The 
cost  of  this  conversion  is  the  same  as 
under  purchase  charter.  Under  char- 
ter, the  Government  is  recjuired  to  re- 
convert the  vessels.  The  cost  of  re- 
conversion, added  to  the  cost  of  char- 
ter, may  exceed  the  cost  of  outright 
acquisition,  especially  if  the  charter- 
party  is  carried  on  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Future  Navy  Needs 
We  know  how  many  destroyers  can 
l)e  serviced  by  one  destroyer  tender, 
and  similarly  for  the  other  types  of 
combatant  vessels.  In  this  way,  an 
estimate  can  be  made  of  how  many 
such  vessels  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
tain for  regular  peace-time  naval  .serv- 
ice. 

Such  an  estimate  does  not  take  into 
account  an  additional  expansion  of 
the  Navy's  combatant  strength,  which 
the  future  may  bring  to  pass.  We  do 
know  that  we  now  have  a  proposed 
new  program  for  400  small  ships — 
mine  sweepers,  mine  layers,  sub-chas- 
ers, and  the  like,  many  of  which  will 
have  to  be  obtained  by  acquisition 
from  those  vessels  already  built  and 
privately  owned. 
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It  is  gdinw  to  he  necessar\-  for  us  to 
retain  a  luiniher  of  transports,  and 
lighters  and  cargo-carrying  vessels  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  new  and 
far-Hung  naval  and  air  bases. 

Future  Commercial  Needs 
The  man  who  by  position  is  best 
fitted  to  know  the  Chairman  of  the 
Maritime  C'ommission — has  told  us 
that  the  standard  design  C"-t\pe  cargo 
shijis  and  tankers  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  now  building  "will  meet  every 
demand  for  speed,  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  operation."  and  "will  fill  the 
nation's  foreign  trade  needs,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  expanded,  for  at  least 
two    decades."    F^ven    the    "Libertv 


Ships"  may  prove  to  be  of  great  utilit\- 
in  post-war  world  commerce.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  tell  how  man\-  of 
the  merchant  ships  now  l)eing  built  to 
suffocate  the  menace  of  the  Xa/i  sub- 
marine will  succeed  in  escaping  that 
menace. 

It  may  well  bo  that  the  difriculty 
which  the  future  holds  for  us  will  turn 
out  to  be  too  many  commercial  ships 
rather  than  too  few.  It  may  turn  out 
that  the  greatest  contribution  which 
the  Xavy  may  then  be  able  to  render 
the  American  merchant  marine  will 
be  to  keep  in  its  own  service,  or  at 
least  out  of  commercial  activity,  those 
older  vessels  which  it  may  have  taken 
over  for  conversion  to  naval  use. 


^adcuf.  and  ^OHic^iAai/jL 


by  H.  Gerrish  Smith 


On  October  1  of  this  year,  there 
were  under  construction  in  the  private 
shi[\vards  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pro.ximately  775  seagoing  merchant 
vessels  to  the  value  of  unfinished  work 
of  about  SI. 383. 000.000.  equivalent  to 
6.900.000  deadweight  tons  at  .S200  a 
ton:  and  503  combatant  naval  ves- 
sels and  seagoing  auxiliaries  to  the 
value  of  unfinished  work  of  $2,900.- 
000.000.  or.  on  a  basis  of  $200  a  ton. 
equivalent  to  14.500,000  tons  of  mer- 
chant ship  construction.  The  grand 
total  of  unfinished  contracts  for  sea- 
going tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  and 
combatant  naval  vessels  and  auxil- 
iaries on  October  1.  1941.  is.  there- 
fore, equivalent  to  21,400.000  dead- 
weight tons  of  merchant  tonnage;  and 
these  figures  take  no  account  of  418 
additional  vessels  of  over  4,000.000 
deadweight  tonnage  now  in  contem- 
plation, nor  of  the  great  number  of 
small  commercial  craft  such  as  barges, 
tugs  and  ferry  boats,  and  several  hun- 
dred small  auxiliary  naval  vessels, 
such  as  mine  sweepers,  high  speed  tor- 
pedo boats,  submarine  chasers  and 
many  other  types  under  construction, 
as  well  as  some  tonnage  for  other  gov- 
ernment departments. 

Ship  Repairing 

-Need   for  ship>  can  be  filled  also 
by  keeping  existing  vessels  in  opera- 


tion with  as  little  lost  time  as  possible 
for  repair  or  conversion.  The  private 
shi[)-repairing  yards  are  repairing  and 
reconditioning  not  only  United  States 
commercial  vessels,  but  in  addition 
great  numbers  of  vessels  of  various 
classes  owned  by  the  Allies,  and  the 
sizable  fleet  of  foreign  vessels  that 
were  tied  up  in  American  ports  that 
have  been  taken  over  by  authority  of 
Public  Law  No.  101  of  June  6,  1941. 
Furthermore  ship  repairers  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  extensive  altera- 
tions on  vessels  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, War  Department  and  other 
(iovernment  services. 

Employment 

Employment  in  the  private  ship- 
yards and  ship-repairing  yards  of  the 
United  States  as  of  October  1.  1941, 
was  approximately  230,000.  A  survey 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor,  dated  April  19, 
1941,  estimates  the  peak  of  employ- 
ment in  the  private  industry  to  be 
somewhat  in  excess  of  400.000  b\- 
September  of  1942.  or  an  employment 
total  about  twenty  per  cent  greater 
than  the  maximum  reached  at  any 
time  during  the  first  World  War  period. 
The  above  estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  do  not  take  into  account 
such  men  as  may  be  required  by  virtue 
of  additional   contracts  placed  since 
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.\\)r'\\  19  of  this  \-ear.  nor  do  they  in- 
clude labor  requirements  in  Govern- 
ment Xavy  Yards,  estimated  to  be 
154.000  by  .September.  1942. 

Shipbuilding  Labor  Stabilization 

(iroup  meetings  between  Industry 
and  Labor  with  representatives  of  the 
Oovernment  participating,  were  held 
during  the  first  half  of  1941:  first  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  then  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  the  (ireat  Lakes  and  the  Oulf. 
which  finally  resulted  in  agreements 
approved  by  the  Government  and  ac- 
cepted by  Industry  and  Labor  cover- 
ing a  standard  first-cla.ss  mechanic's 
rate  in  each  district.  The  agreements 
also  contained  provisions  for  adjust- 
ments for  increase  in  cost  of  living,  for 
overtime  and  shift  work,  a  no-strike- 
and-no-lockout  clause,  machinery  for 
adjustment  of  grievances  and  some 
other  safeguards. 

Earnings 

The  average  weekly  earnings  in  the 
Industry,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of 
Labor,  for  July  1941.  were  $44.59  per 
week  of  44.3  hours  work  as  compared 
with  an  earning  of  $34.03  a  week  of 
39.3  hours  work  in  July  1940.  The 
stabilization  agreements  have  resulted 
in  an  increased  labor  rate  of  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  and  will  add  about 
$320,000,000  to  the  cost  of  the  ship- 
building program  uncompleted  in  the 
pri\ate  shipyards  as  of  October  1st. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  full 
effect    of    these    stabilization    agree- 
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merits,  but  to  date,  they  have  not  pre- 
vented strikes. 

Working  Hours 

In  general,  the  Industry  is  working 
forty-eight  hours  a  week,  paying  over- 
time after  forty  hours.  Second  and 
third  shifts  are  being  worked  wherever 
practicable.  A  recent  report  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  indicates  that  in 
March  1941.  fifty-nine  yards,  em- 
ploying 112,000  persons,  were  work- 
ing about  one-fourth  of  their  em- 
ployees on  either  a  second  or  a  third 
shift. 

Facilities 

At  the  present  time,  52  private  ship- 
yards are  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  seagoing  merchant  vessels,  com- 
batant naval  vessels  or  large-size  naval 
au.xiliaries.  while  additional  yards  are 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  both 
merchant  and  Government  vessels  of 
the  smaller  types.  On  January  1,  1940, 
before  the  emergency  program  started, 
only  2 1  shipyards  were  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  seagoing  vessels. 

The  total  approximate  expenditure 
made  or  projected  in  furtherance  of 
the  present  shipbuilding  program  to 
cover  additional  facilities  in  private 
shipyards,  ship-repair  yards,  Govern- 
ment Navy  yards,  and  allied  marine 
industries  is  about  $800,000,000,  of 
which  about  forty  per  cent  was  ex- 
pended in  industries  allied  to  ship- 
building. 

The  number  of  shipbuilding  ways 
has  been  greatly  increased.  At  the  end 
of  1939.  there  were  83  existing  ways, 
each  300  feet  or  more  in  length,  suit- 
able for  the  building  of  seagoing  ves- 
sels. The  number  at  the  present  time 
completed  or  authorized  is  339. 

Material  Deliveries 

The  delivery  of  materials  has  be- 
come the  most  important  factor  con- 
trolling progress.  It  is  always  a  factor 
in  ship  construction,  but  becomes  of 
particular  importance  in  the  emer- 
gency program  where  the  non-delivery 
of  needed  material  and  equipment  will 
seriously  disarrange  the  shipbuilder's 
construction  plans.  An  important  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  Priorities 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  to  see  that  priorities  are 
adhered  to  and  that  deliveries  are 
made  in  the  order  needed. 

Admiral  Land  has  given  for  the  in- 


dustry prospective  deliveries  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  end  of  1941,  3  ships  a  week 
The  first  quarter  of  1942,  90  ve.ssels 
The  second  quarter,  146  vessels 
The  third  cjuarter,  154  vessels 
The  fourth  quarter,  184  vessels 

Total  for  1942,  574  vessels. 
According  to  my  estimates,  this  pro- 
gram is  about  100  ships  in  excess  of 
scheduled  deliveries  for  1942,  but  the 
Admiral  can  be  sure  that  the  ship- 
building industry  will  do  its  best  to 
meet  his  challenge. 

The  Admiral's  estimate  for  1943  is 
6,500,000  deadweight  tons. 

The  shipbuilding  program  of  com- 
mercial and  naval  vessels  equivalent 
to  21,400,000  deadweight  tons  of  un- 
completed contracts  as  of  October  1, 
1941,  is  equivalent  to  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  entire  world  tonnage  of 
commercial  vessels  of  all  types,  each 
of  100  gross  tons  or  over,  in  existence 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war — a 
staggering  figure,  requiring  a  supreme 
effort  by  American  industry  to  meet 
desired  deliveries. 

The  Future 

Shipbuilding  is  an  old  established 
industry  and  an  important  factor  at 
all  times  to  our  national  .security,  and 
its  preservation  after  this  emergency 


is  over  is  vital.  The  shipbuilder  is  un- 
der no  illusions,  however,  as  to  the 
aftermath  of  his  present  activity 
When  the  emergency  is  over,  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  work  on 
emergency  ships  will  prom[)tly  cease 
The  long-range  program  of  ships  then 
building  can  be  expected  to  carry  on, 
but  with  only  such  additions  to  the 
program  from  time  to  time  as  can  be 
absorbed  in  our  foreign  or  domestic 
trade  services. 

There  will  be  activity  in  the  build- 
ing of  naval  ve.ssels  until  the  National 
Defen.se  F'rogram  is  completed  —  a 
possible  five  years.  Thereafter  its  vol- 
ume is  expected  to  be  small. 

The  shipbuilder  contemplates  little. 
if  any,  building  for  foreign  nations. 
The  higher  cost  of  ships  in  the  United 
States  is  too  great  an  obstacle. 

The  shipbuilder  must  look  for  his 
work  to  the  following  sources: 

( 1 )  Government  demand  for  naval 

or  other  vessels; 

(2)  Commercial  vessels  for  opera- 

tion in  foreign  trade; 

(3)  Commercial  vessels  for  opera- 

tion in  the  domestic  trade. 
In  none  of  these  categories  can  the 
shipbuilder  see  very  much  of  hope  for 
a  stable  business  after  the  emergency 
is  over. 


added  expense  incurred  because  of  the 
demands  made  by  our  .seagoing  per- 
sonnel for  war  bonuses. 

I  believe,  and  I  feel  all  of  you  be- 
lieve with  me,  that,  for  the  most  part. 


by  Frank  J.  Taylor 

President,  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute 

The  voluntary  cooperation  in  na- 
tional defense  extended  by  American 
shipowners  has  not  been  without  sacri- 
fices. Through  accepting  low-rate  car- 
goes necessary  to  the  defense  plans, 
many  operators  had  to  reject  freight 
paying  higher  rates.  There  has  been 
placed  in  operation  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  a  scale  of  maximum  char- 
ter rates,  and  freight  rates  are  al.so 
subjected  to  Government  regulation, 
thereby  placing  a  definite  ceiling  on 
the  earnings  of  American  ships. 

A  problem  which  has  become  in- 
creasingly serious  to  ship  operators 
has  been  the  constantly  mounting  cost 
of  operations  due  to  rising  prices  for 
equipment  and  supplies — and  without 
doubt    the   most   serious   of   all.    the 
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our  maritimt'  porsoiinel  is  rapidly 
realizing  the  necessity  for  the  closest 
cooperation  between  the  shipowner 
and  the  men  who  operate  his  ships. 
I  am  contklent  that  the  teamwork  that 
is  vitally  essential,  not  only  to  our 
industry,  but  to  the  nation  itself,  will 
be  achieved. 

F"or  some  years  past  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute  has  been 
making  every  effort  to  have  enacted 
into  law  a  bill  which  would  give  to 
unsubsidized  foreign  and  domestic 
American  steamshiji  operators  sub- 
stantially the  same  exemption  from 
taxation  as  is  provided  subsidized 
operators.  This  tax  exemption  applies 
to  earnings  dejiosited  in  a  construc- 
tion reserve  fund  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Maritime  Commission,  to 
be  devoted  to  new  vessel  construction. 

Unsubsidized  lines  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade  and  those  lines  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  and  intercoastal  trades, 
compose  approximately  two-thirds  of 
our  merchant  marine. 

The  present  system  of  taxation 
makes  the  replacement  of  vessels  b_\- 
unsubsidized  operators  practically  im- 
possible. The  steamship  business  is 
uncertain  and  financially  hazardous. 
Witness  the  plight  of  our  coastw-ise 
lines  for  the  past  decade  or  more.  Be- 
cause of  this  cyclical  busine.ss.  prudent 
management  requires  that  the  profits 
of  the  good  years  be  retained  to  meet 
the  losses  of  the  bad  years,  and  that  a 
reserve  be  set  aside  out  of  profitable 
operation  to  provide  for  the  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  tonnage. 

The  system  proposed  was  contained 
in  Section  2^  of  the  Merchant  Marine 


.\ct,  1920.  which  granted  certain 
steamship  o|ieratt)rs.  an  exemjition 
from  war  profits  and  excess  profits  tax 
and  exempted  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  ve.ssels  from  taxation,  if  such  pro- 
ceeds were  devoted  to  new  construc- 
tion. Unfortunately  the.se  provisions 
ha\e  either  been  superseded  by  the 
19.^()  Act.  repealed,  or  have  exfiired 
by  limitation.  It  is  pertinent  to  note, 
however,  that  due  in  substantial  pari 
to  the  inducements  of  the  tax  exenijv 
tions  contained  in  the  Act  of  1920. 
vessels  costing  some  $130,000,000 
were  constructed. 

The  purpose  of  this  needed  legisla- 
tion is  clearly  in  line  with  the  ex- 
pre.ssed  policy  of  the  Congress  to  en- 
courage the  replacement  of  worn-out 
tonnage.  It  affords  non-subsidized 
operators  the  same  inducements  to 
accumulate  funds  for  new  vessel  con- 
struction which  have  been  granted  to 
subsidized  operators. 

The  needs  and  expectations  of  the 
shipping  industry  from  the  Govern- 
ment are  merely  that  the  Government 
at  all  times  remember  and  bear  in 
mind  the  importance  of  the  shipping 
industry  in  some  similar  magnitude  as 
currently  is  apparent  to  every  one. 

The  goal  which  we  in  the  industry 
have  consistently  striv-en  for  is  not 
only  an  adequate  American  merchant 
marine,  but  a  merchant  marine  with- 
out peer  in  the  maritime  nations  of 
the  world.  Toward  that  goal  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States  and 
similar  organizations  have  performed 
commendable  service.  Let  us  continue 
our  efforts  toward  an  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  second  to  none. 


by  R.  Earle  Anderson 


First,  let  me  suggest  the  im[)ortance 
of  taking  the  public  into  your  confi- 
dence with  respect  to  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  your  companies  by  means  of 
frequent,  clear  and  frank  financial 
reports. 

In  order  that  such  reports  may  be 
useful,  they  should  all  talk  the  same 
language:  that  is  to  say,  the  form  of 


the  reports  should  have  a  more  or  less 
common  pattern,  and  back  of  them 
should  be  a  uniformity  of  accounting 
method  that  will  make  for  confidence 
and  understanding. 

Of  hardly  less  importance  than  the 
use  of  accepted  and  reasonably  imi- 
form  methods  of  accounting  is  the  sim- 
plification of  the  corporate  structure. 


R.  Earle  Aiiiierson,  Director  of  hiiuiiice 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 


Xot  only  in  the  shipping  industry,  but 
in  corporate  practice  generally,  sim- 
plification is  the  order  of  the  day.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  notable  progress 
has  recently  been  made  in  this  respect 
or  is  in  process  of  accomplishment. 

A  most  important  step  that  has  been 
taken  by  some  companies  and  might 
well  be  taken  by  others  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  conservative  and  stable  divi- 
dend policy.  For  many  companies  a 
dividend  policy  has  until  very  recently 
been  an  academic  matter;  there  have 
been  no  dividends  possible.  But  with 
the  present  great  increase  in  earnings, 
all  that  is  changed.  Whether  the  future 
will  permit  the  indefinite  continuance 
of  dividend  payments  cannot,  of 
course,  be  predicted.  But  at  least  a 
modest  dividend  policy  that  recognizes 
the  cyclical  nature  of  the  business  and 
tends  toward  stabilizing  it  from  the  in- 
vestor's standpoint  would  appear  to  be 
the  part  of  long-range  wisdom. 

The  temptation  to  cut  melons  may 
be  very  great,  but  the  prospect  of  a 
melon  feast  holds  more  attraction  for 
the  speculator  than  for  the  perma- 
nent investor.  The  present  period  of 
large  earnings  might  better  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  build  adequate  cash 
reserves.  The  statute  requires  of  sub- 
sidized operators  both  a  conservative 
dixidend  jiolicy  and  the  building  of 
substantial  reserves.  I  suggest  that 
even  the  subsidized  operators  might 
well  disburse  less  than  the  statutory 
Ion  per  cent,  and  thus,  while  recogniz- 
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ing  the  importance  of  distributing  part 
of  their  present  earnings  on  a  regular- 
ized basis,  plow  back  the  balance  into 
the  business  as  a  protection  against  the 
rainy  day. 

Closely  related  to  this  matter  of  divi- 
dends is  that  of  debt  reduction.  The 
desirability  from  every  standpoint  of 
utilizing  the  proceeds  of  present  oper- 
ations to  reduce  funded  debt  need 
hardly  be  stressed.  But  I  suggest  that 
here,  as  with  dividends,  a  carefully  de- 
veloped policy  is  highly  important.  If 
free  earnings  over  and  above  dividend 
requirements  can  be  used  to  pay  off 
ship  mortgages,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  result  will  be  beneficial,  a 
stronger  financial  picture  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  pul)lic  confidence  will  be 
invited.  But  the  need  for  maintaining 
a  consistent  and  reasonably  constant 
building  program,  and  of  making  ade- 
quate financial  provision  for  such  a 
building  program  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Neither  should  there  be  over- 
looked the  importance  of  coming  into 
the  hollow  of  the  shipping  cycle  with 
ample  cash  for  the  tiding  over  of  losses. 
It  is  not  easy  for  a  company  to  borrow 
money  for  continuing  regular  dividend 
payments  or  to  make  up  operating 
deficits  during  a  period  of  depression  in 
its  business,  no  matter  how  successful 
it  may  have  been  in  clearing  its  balance 
sheet  of  funded  debt. 

I  wish  to  make  one  final  suggestion 
that  might  do  much  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  shipping  securities  and 
with  the  shipping  business  generally. 
It  is  this:  That  a  plan  be  worked  out 
whereby  mortgage  notes  held  by  the 
Commission  and  representing  purchase 
money  on  ships  acquired  from  the 
Commission  or  built  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
would  be  offered  to  the  public,  perhaps 
with  a  guarantee  as  to  principal  some- 
what along  the  line  of  the  ship-mort- 
gage guarantee  plan  embodied  in  Title 
XI  of  the  Act.  Such  an  arrangement 
would,  of  course,  require  legislation. 
The  details  would  have  to  include  ar- 
rangements for  trusteeing  the  mort- 
gages and  mortgage  notes,  perhaps 
with  the  Commission  as  trustee,  and 
the  issuance  of  participating  certifi- 
cates related  either  to  specific  mort- 
gages or  to  a  group  of  mortgages,  or 
even  to  the  entire  portfolio  of  mort- 
gages. It  is  clear  I  think  that  such  se- 
curities, carrying  a  Government  guar- 


antee, would  have  a  wide  and  favorable 
market,  probably  with  some  interest 
differential  running  in  favor  of  the 
Government.  While  in  a  sense  such 


notes  would  be  Government  securities, 
they  would  be  so  closely  related  to  the 
shipping  industry  that  their  wide  dis- 
tribution would  be  advantageous. 


&di4c.atiHXf^  tUe  Pu/t'lic 


by  Mark  O'Dea 

Director  of  Information,  U.  S.  M.  C. 


It  is  the  well-measured  ()[)inion  of 
analysts  of  trends  of  public  thinking 
that  "Liberty  Fleet  Day"  was  a  big 
step  in  revival  of  patriotic  interest  in 
our  merchant  marine.  That  is  some- 
thing it  must  have  if  its  complete  re- 
vitalization  is  to  be  accomplished  and 
its  post-war  commercial  status  estab- 
lished on  a  high  and  successful  level. 

Two  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from 
"Liberty  Fleet  Day."  First,  there  is  no 
need  for  us  to  take  the  position  that 
the  present  emergency  will  nullify  the 
effort  we  have  made  up  to  this  time  to 
promote  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

Second,  that  it  is  just  as  feasible  for 
the  merchant  shipping  industry  of  the 
nation  to  cooperatively  promote  events 
of  country-wide  scope  that  will  win  the 
interest  of  Americans,  as  it  is  for  any 
other  of  the  great  industries  to  do  it. 


Many  of  them  have  done  a  fine  job  in 
public  relations,  as  witness  the  rail- 
roads through  their  association  cam- 
paign. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  emergency, 
which  is  making  all  of  our  people's 
minds  more  receptive  for  education  in 
our  nation's  business,  provides  a 
golden  opportunity  for  us  to  continue, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  travel-and-ship- 
on-American-ships  campaign,  with  the 
accumulative  benefits  to  be  reaped  in 
post-war  days. 

We  must  follow  the  democratic  way, 
which  is  educational,  as  opposed  to  the 
totalitarian  path,  which  is  propaganda. 
Education  is  for  open  minds.  Propa- 
ganda is  for  closed  minds. 

There  is  only  one  path  for  us  to  take 
— and  it  is  the  path  of  reason.  Ours  is 
an  appeal  to  common  sense  and  we 
can  depend  upon  the  eternal  common 
sense  of  the  .American  people. 


cMoiAMlU  ^.  S.  A. 

S/te  S/uudJxH  lie  a  State, 

by  Earl  M.  T hacker 

President,  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Honolulu 


Hawaii  is  one  of  America's  greatest 
naval,  military  and  commercial  as.sets 
today. 

Hawaii  means  much  to  the  main- 
land. Army  and  Navy  men — the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  know  its  tre- 
mendous strategic  value,  its  critical 
importance  in  the  defense  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  Pacific 
seas. 

Shipping  men  who  have  made  even 
a  cursory  study  realize  the  present 
value  of  Hawaiian  commerce  to  the 
American  merchant  marine,  and  the 
expansion  that  one  has  every  reason 
to  e.xpect. 

With  a  war-torn  and  impoverished 
Europe,  Hawaii  can  expect  an  ever- 
increasing  tourist  trade,  for  with  in- 
comparable  scenic   beauty,   and   the 


eternal  lure  of  surf,  palms,  and  blue 
seas,  there  is  everything  most  com- 
pelling about  those  sunny  isles  in  the 
Pacific. 

Hawaii  contends  that  she  is  ripe 
and  ready  to  be  taken  into  that  mag- 
nificent sisterhood  that  constitutes  the 
States  of  the  L'nion.  She  awaits  that 
action,  which  she  considers  her  due, 
calm  and  patient,  with  complete  as- 
surance to  the  consummation  of  that 
destiny,  which  the  events  of  a  devel- 
oping world  have  assigned  to  her. 
Hawaii  pledges  herself  to  play  to  the 
utmost  whatever  role,  gay  or  tragic, 
the  cycling  years  of  the  future  may 
assign  her,  as  meantime  she  keeps  con- 
stant vigil,  as  America's  outpost  to 
the  West. 

Abstract  of  address  before  .American  Maritime 
Conference,  San  Francisco,  October  24,  1941. 
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PRO  hA    THE 

P  ft  C  I  F  »  C 
NORTHWEST 


by  Daniel  L.  Pratt 


Shipyards  Maintaining 
Fast  Pace 

Thf  Tacoma  plant  of  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.  contin- 
ues to  lead  the  parade  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  its  record  of  keel  layin<is, 
launchings  and  deliveries.  The  first  of 
the  C-3  types,  of  which  this  yard  has 
contracted  to  build  36  for  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  was  launched  as  an 
army  transport,  the  Frederick  Funs- 
ton,  on  September  27,  and  a  second 
was  launched  October  14,  the  Steel 
Architect,  for  the  Isthmian  Steam- 
ship Co.  Deliveries  of  ships  will  be 
fairly  regular  events  from  now  on.  as 
the  greatest  possible  force  of  men  is 
being  worked  night  and  day.  Plant 
No.  2,  at  Seattle,  with  its  large  con- 
tract from  the  Xavy  for  destroyers, 
has  a  busy  force  at  work  fabricating 
parts  but.  with  the  exception  of  one 
keel  laid,  the  erecting  of  these  vessels 
has  not  yet  gotten  under  way. 

One  vessel  that  is  finished  and  ready 
to  launch  in  the  near  future  is  the  new 


Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  vessel,  the 
Pathfinder.  She  has  been  built  at  the 
Lake    Washington    Shipyards    at 

Houghton  from  plans  by  W.  C  Xick- 
um  &  sons,  and  is  220  feet  in  length 
with  diesel  power.  In  design  she  is  simi- 
lar to  the  Explorer,  built  two  years  ago 
by  the  same  \ard  and  from  the  same 
designer's  boards.  The  Lake  Washing- 
ton yard  has  laid  three  keels  on  its  con- 
tract for  six  mine  sweepers. 

At  the  Associated  Shipbuilding 
yard  on  Harbor  Island,  the  seaplane 
tender  program  has  gotten  well  under 
way  with  two  keels  already  laid.  The 
Lake  Union  plant,  with  a  contract  for 
six  mine  sweepers,  has  two  keels  laid. 

Winslow  Marine  Railway  on  Bain- 
bridge  Island  has  its  plant  expansion 
program  well  completed  and  is  only 
waiting  for  material  to  proceed  on  its 
mine  sweepers. 

Meanwhile,  the  wood  shipbuilders, 
such  as  Bellingham  Marine  Ways, 
Kruse  &  Banks,  Seattle  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  and  others,  not  being  so  affected 


by  shortage  of  material,  are  making 
good  progress  on  wooden  hull  contracts. 

Sitka  Blast 

Being  Investigated 

Following  the  disastrous  explosion  at 
the  Navy's  new  seaplane  base  at  Sitka, 
Alaska,  a  Navy  investigator,  Lieut. 
Commander  W.  Sihler.  and  represen- 
tatives of  contractors,  headed  north  to 
study  the  magazine  blast  which  killed 
6  men  there  October  12.  At  the  time 
this  is  written,  nothing  has  been  issued 
in  an  official  way  to  indicate  that  the 
disaster  was  the  result  of  sabotage. 
Damage  inside  the  air  station,  a  five- 
million  dollar  Alaska  defense  project, 
was  not  indicated,  but  it  is  understood 
that  the  force  of  the  explosion  broke 
windows  over  three  miles  away. 

New  Cutter  for 
Coast  Guard  Service 

The  125-foot  patrol  boat  Ewing, 
which  was  scheduled  to  arrive  on  Puget 
Sound  about  November  1  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  is  a  new  type  of  cutter,  capable 
of  duty  as  a  lightship  and  buoy  tender 
as  well  as  for  rescue  work  at  sea,  ac- 
cording to  Capt.  W.  H.  Munter,  com- 
mander of  the  Seattle  district.  She  was 
prepared  for  her  duty  at  the  Coast 
Guard  yards  at  Baltimore.  Md..  and 
part  of  her  new  equipment  will  include 
a  derrick  for  handling  buo\s.  She  will 
assist  the  cutter  Fir  in  buoy  work  along 
the  Washington  coast,  and  will  also 
call  at  lightships  every  three  weeks 
with  relief  men.  giving  crews  of  such 
boats  more  frequent  shore  leave. 


Cargo  space  for  Alaska  shipments  is  at  such 

a   premium   that   barge   loads   of  cargo  are 

being  toned  north  from  Seattle.  The  barge 

shotin  here  is  loaded  tiith  contractor's 
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Army  To  Purchase 
Salmon  in  Alaska 

Having  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
usual  ship  movement  of  salmon  from 
the  Alaska  canneries  to  Seattle  was  an 
order  issued  recently  that  canned 
Alaska  salmon  destined  for  soldiers  in 
the  North  be  purchased  by  the  Army 
direct  from  the  canneries.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  Governor 
P>nest  Gruening,  who  said  he  had  been 
notified  by  Maj.  Gen.  Simon  Buckner 
that  permission  had  been  granted  to 
make  such  purchases  direct.  This  will 
eliminate  carrying  the  salmon  to  Se- 
attle for  inspection  and  then  back  up 
North  for  consumption,  which  will  aid 
greatly  in  easing  the  shipping  strin- 
gency. 

More  Vessels 
To  Government 

The  movement  of  West  Coast  mer- 
chant vessels  into  the  service  of  the 
armed  forces  was  speeded  up  again  the 
past  month  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  Clevedon  and  American 
Star  will  go  into  Army  service  shortly. 
American  Star  is  operated  by  the  Red 
Salmon  Canning  Co.  of  San  Francisco 
and  would  normally  have  been  tied  up 
this  fall  at  the  end  of  the  salmon  sea- 
son. Clevedon  was  formerly  the  Italian 
vessel  Feltre.  salvaged  after  going 
aground  on  the  Columbia  River  bar 
a  few  years  ago.  She  was  operated  for 
a  time  by  the  Pacific  American  Fish- 
eries and  more  recently  by  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.  Entering  the  Navy  serv- 
ice soon  will  be  the  Boxer,  which  until 
recently  has  been  the  supply  ship  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
She  will  now  be  used  in  the  national 
defense  service  out  of  Dutch  Harbor. 
She  was  at  one  time  a  training  ship  for 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  Coast  Miller 
October  1  7,  Seattle  saw  the  last  of  the 
regular  Coastwise  Line  freighters  in 
port  for  a  time,  as  the  fleet  of  six  has 
been  requisitioned  by  the  Government 
for  special  voyages  to  jNIanila  out  of 
California.  The  Coastwise  Line  is  the 
Puget  Sound  agency  for  the  Pacific 
Republics  Line. 

Army  Buying 
More  Fishing  Boats 

Between  35  and  40  seine  boats  and 
similar  small  craft  from  Seattle  and 


One  of  the  new  47-foot  "Crash  Boats"  just  completed  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  by 
N.  J.  Blanchard  Boat  Co.  of  Seattle 


other  coast  ports  are  being  recruited 
for  auxiliary  service  for  the  Army  in 
Alaska.  For  several  weeks  a  special  de- 
tail of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  oper- 
ating out  of  the  depot  at  Seattle,  has 
inspected  vessels  suitable  for  this  work 
and  a  number  of  purchases  are  pend- 
ing. Before  entering  their  new  service, 
they  will  be  rehabilitated,  which  will 
give  a  considerable  volume  of  work  to 
the  wood  shipbuilders  on  the  Sound. 
In  Army  parlance,  these  vessels  are 
known  as  "distribution  box  boats"  and 
are  used  largely  by  the  Coast  Artillery 
to  service  mine  fields,  and  for  carrying 
supplies  to  remote  posts,  a  service  to 
which,  on  account  of  their  stable  con- 
struction and  seaworthiness,  they  are 
well  adapted. 

Wooden  Ship  Program 
Urged  in  British  Columbia 

Arthur  Mercier  of  New  Westmin- 
ster and  Gilbert  Jukes  of  Coal  Har- 
bor, spokesmen  for  about  seventy-five 
boat  builders  interested  in  the  scheme, 
have  been  in  Ottawa  to  submit  the  of- 
fers of  the  builders  to  construct  for  the 
Canadian  Government  150  to  200  sea- 
going wooden  cargo  ships  to  help  re- 
lieve the  shipping  shortage.  The  ship- 
building group's  plan  is  to  build 
wooden  cargo  ships  of  3000  dead- 
weight tons  to  supplement  Canada's  al- 
ready large  steel  ship  program.  The 
ships  would  be  an  all-British  Columbia 
product,  using  diesel  engines  and  aux- 
iliary parts  built  in  the  province  as 
much  as  possible.  Yards  building  them 
would  be  mostly  those  on  Burrard  In- 
let. Coal  Harbor,  False  Creek  and  the 
Fraser  River. 

Immense  Plant 

For  Marine  Shaftings 

\n  immense  plant,  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  heavy  shaftings  for 
destroyers  and  cargo  ships,  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  Harry  W.  Smith, 
vice  president   of  the  Isaacson   Iron 


Works.  Location  will  be  on  the  Du- 
wamish  Waterway  next  to  Boeing 
Airplane  plant  No.  2,  and  initial  ex- 
penditure will  be  $2,600,000,  probably 
to  be  expanded  to  $3,500,000  later. 
Production  may  begin  about  January 
1,  although  the  plan  will  not  be  wholly 
completed  till  about  April.  The  new 
plant  will  supplement  or  coordinate 
with  the  present  large  Isaacson  Iron 
Works  plant  on  South  Alaskan  Way, 
and  it  is  stated  that  with  the  new  fa- 
cilities added,  Isaacson  will  have  the 
largest  plants  producing  forgings  in 
the  West.  Fifteen  acres  of  ground  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  new  project,  with 
buildings  that  will  cover  over  4  acres 
to  start. 

10,000-Ton  Ship 
Launched  in  B.  C. 

Largest  ship  built  in  British  Colum- 
bia in  many  years,  the  ten-thousand- 
ton  freighter  Fort  James,  slid  off  the 
ways  October  15  at  the  Burrard  Iron 
Works'  North  Shore  Yard,  V'ancouver, 
B.  C.  She  was  the  second  freighter  of 
her  size  to  be  launched  in  Canada  in  a 
week,  the  first  one  being  launched  in 
Montreal.  She  was  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Woodward,  wife  of  Lieut.  Gov. 
Woodward,  and  Anne  England,  nine- 
year-old  British  evacuee.  Three  thou- 
sand people  witnessed  the  launching 
ceremonies  which  were  broadcast  over 
a  national  network.  .As  the  ship  slid 
down  the  ways,  factory  whistles  blared 
the  "\'  for  X'ictory"  signals. 

Rush  For 
Lumber  Space 

Following  the  announcement  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  that  there 
would  be  no  j^riorities  on  lumber  to  be 
moved  eastbound  during  the  month  of 
November,  with  space  for  thirty  mil- 
lion feet  available,  there  has  been  a 
lively  scramble  to  book  the  space  by 
shippers  anxious  to  supply  long-de- 
la\ed  customers  in  the  east.  .All  of  the 
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lines  in  the  past  few  months  have  been 
obliged  to  curtail  service  in  number  of 
boats  and  this  extra  opportunity  to  get 
lumber  through  comes  as  a  dispensa- 
tion to  both  shippers  and  customers  at 
the  other  end. 

Lost  Seamen 
Given  Honors 

Sailormeii  who  lost  their  lives  when 
the  Seattle-built  ship  Libby-Maine 
was  sunk  in  a  Caribbean  Sea  hurricane 
in  September  were  honored  at  Seattle 
recently  when  the  yacht  Lillian  D. 
Foss,  banked  with  llowers.  carried  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  living  in 
Seattle  to  a  point  off  West  Point  where 
wreathes  of  tlowers  were  scattered  on 
the  waters  in  memory  of  those  whose 
bodies  were  not  recovered.  Casting  the 
first  wreath  was  Mrs.  Bierd,  widow-  of 
Capt.  Hans  Bierd,  master  of  the  ves- 
sel, who  was  swept  from  the  bridge  in 
the  storm,  together  with  his  mate, 
Harold  Christenson.  Capt.  Bierd  was 
a  well-known  mariner  along  the  coast 
for  many  years,  and  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  commanding  the  first  vessel, 
the  Roosevelt,  that  passed  from  Puget 
Sound  into  Lake  Washington  when  the 
canal  was  formally  ojjened. 

Big  Halibut  Catch 
Out  of  Seattle 

The  Fishing  Vessel  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation at  Seattle  reports  a  very  suc- 
cessful season  for  the  halibut  fleets  op- 
erating out  of  Seattle.  .About  190  ves- 
sels, operating  with  about  1800  fisher- 
men, landed  approximately  18,399,000 
pounds  of  fish,  valued  at  52,197.000. 
The  fleet  made  815  vessel  trips,  and 
the  average  price  was  good,  running 
about  1 1 .94  cents  per  pound.  Last  year, 
on  about  the  same  catch  with  more 
trips,  the  income  was  5200,000  lower, 
owing  to  a  lower  average  in  price. 

Marine  Shorts 

The  Seattle  district  of  the  Coast 
Guard  has  sent  out  notification  that 
weather  report  broadcasts  from  Ta- 
toosh  Island  may  be  discontinued,  be- 
ginning with  November.  It  has  been 
the  custom  for  years  for  the  direction 
finder  operated  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment there  to  send  out  local  weather 
findings  to  ships  listening  in  on  the 
beam.  Whether  this  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued because  of  temporary  war  con- 


ditions, or  because  of  a  lack  of  further 
need  on  the  part  of  mariners  was  not 
stated,  but  Capt.  Munter  of  the  Se- 
attle Coast  Guard  District  has  given 
shipping  owners  or  skippers  a  chance 
to  write  in  and  express  their  opinions 
so  he  might  evaluate  the  broadcast's 

worth. 

*  *     * 

Whaling  boats  out  of  \'ictoria, 
B.  C.,  have  completed  their  seasons 
operations  and  are  back  in  port  after 
their  greatest  catch  in  20  years.  The 
ships  operated  out  of  Xaden  Harbor, 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

The  Alaska  Line  is  showing  a  new 
port  on  its  northern  schedules,  called 
Whittier,  and  considerable  speculation 
has  been  aroused  as  to  its  location  and 
how  it  sprang  into  existence.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  in  a  short  time 
Whittier  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant calls  in  the  territory.  It  is  to 
replace  Seward  as  the  tidewater  termi- 
nal of  the  .\laska  Railroad.  The  new- 
name  is  already  official  and  the  port  is 
growing  in  importance.  It  is  located  in 
Passage  Canal,  Prince  William  Sound. 

*  *     * 

-Approved  works  and  approjiriations 
include  six  projects  for  the  State  of 
Washington,  as  follows:  Columbia 
River  at  Kennewick,  $30,000;  Cow- 
litz, old  mouth,  $12,000;  Port  Angeles 
Harbor,  $10,000;  Stillaguamish  River, 
$35,000;  Keystone  Harbor,  $225,000; 
Snake  River  in  Washington,  Oregon 
and  Idaho,  $31,000,000.  There  is  also 
said  to  be  an  approval  of  a  $49,000,- 
000  dam  across  the  Columbia  River  at 
Umatilla. 

Late  in  September,  orders  were  re- 
ceived by  Columbia  River  shipyards 
which  insure  a  continuation  of  con- 
struction in  that  district  at  full  speed 
for  some  time  to  come.  Navy  contracts, 
totaling  $11,760,000.  included:  The 
Commercial  Iron  Works,  four  sul)- 
chasers  at  $640,000  each,  and  four 
fleet  tugs  at  51,500.000  each:  The 
Albina  Engine  &  Machine  Works, 
five  sub-chasers  in  addition  to  the  four 
previously  allotted. 

*  *     * 

The  Coast  &  Geodetic  Survey  ship 
Explorer  sailed  from  Seattle  October 
20  "for  waters  west  of  Hawaii,"  ac- 
cording to  Commander  A,  M.  Sobier- 
alski.  .After  her  return,  which  has  no 
fixed  date,  she  will  engage  in  survey 


duties  in  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca 

The  .Air  .Arm  of  the  Navy  is  contem- 
plating a  half-mile-long  seaplane  land- 
ing area,  500  yards  wide  and  marked 
by  radio  control  buoys,  directly  north 
of  Sand  Point  Station,  Lake  Washing- 
ton, to  accommodate  the  enormous 
military  air  traffic  that  is  necessary  on 
the  lake  at  the  present  time.  .  .  .  Sal- 
vaging operations  at  the  wreck  of  the 
Russian  freighter  Vazlav  Vorovsky, 
which  ran  aground  on  Peacock  Spit 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
six  months  ago,  have  ended  with  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  cargo  recov- 
ered. .  .  .  Seattle's  Harbor  Patrol  has 
purchased  from  Jerry  Bryant,  local 
boat  dealer,  two  fast  emergency  Chris 
Craft  speeders.  These  are  of  the  type 
known  as  'Dinette  Cruisers,''  with  120 
hp  gasoline  motors.  They  will  have 
towbitts  installed  to  enable  them  to 
aid  in  general  harbor  work.  .  .  .  An- 
other sailing  schooner  that  will  soon 
return  to  service  after  long  ifileness  is 
the  John  A.,  former  Bering  Sea  cod- 
fisher. 

Personal  Gleanings 

Chief  Boatswain  Mate  Harvey 
Ford  of  the  Coast  Guard,  accompanied 
by  a  crew  of  five  men,  left  Seattle  re- 
cently for  New  York  to  take  on  the 
new  125-foot  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Ewing  and  bring  her  back  to  the  West 
(^)ast.  .  .  .  Joseph  C.  Piatt  of  Ed- 
munds, Wash.,  was  appointed  by 
Commodore  S.  A.  Perkins,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Navy  League  for  the  State, 
as  state  chairman  for  Washington's 
participation  in  the  Navy  Day  cele- 
bration October  22.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Walter 
M.  Welles,  wife  of  the  vice  i)resident 
of  the  Isthmian  Steamship  Co.  of  New 
A'ork,  christened  the  Steel  Architect 
launched  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
at  Tacoma  October  24.  .  .  .  Capt. 
William  H.  Munter,  present  com- 
mander of  the  Seattle  district  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  left  October  22  for 
Washington,  D.  C..  where  he  will  serve 
as  president  of  an  examining  and  se- 
lecting board.  His  stay  in  Washington 
will  be  indefinite  and  he  is  replaced  by 
Commander  F.  C.  Hinsburg,  chief  of 
staff.  .  .  .  .After  50  years  as  a  master 
mariner  and  bar  pilot,  Capt.  Edward 
P.  Bartlett,  well-known  all  along  the 
coast,  announced  his  retirement  late 
in  September. 
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PACIFIC 
SOUTHWEST 


by  K.  M.  Walker 


Los  Angeles 
Shipyards 

The  "big  four"  steel  shipbuilding; 
yards  on  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach 
harbors  are  very  busy  these  days  in  an 
all-out  national  defense  effort  to  finish 
as  promptly  as  possible  their  tremen- 
dous program  of  construction  for  the 
U.  S.  Navy  and  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission. 

At  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corp. 
Long  Beach  plant,  a  keel  was  laid  Sep- 
tember 18  for  a  big  Navy  transport, 
and  on  October  1 5  keel  for  another  of 
the  same  type.  These  will  be  named, 
respectively,  U.  S.  S.  Doyen  and  U. 
S.  S.  Feland.  Consolidated  is  building 
a  new  shipyard  on  Los  Angeles'  inner 
harbor,  and,  by  the  time  this  appears 
in  print,  will  probably  have  laid  there 
the  first  keels  of  a  program  of  four 
C-l-B  type  steamers,  for  which  they 
were  awarded  a  contract  on  June  9, 
and  of  a  program  of  26  C-l-B  type 
steamers,  contracted  for  as  of  Septem- 


Ralph  J.  Chandler,  vice  president.  Propeller 

Clitb  of  the   United  States,   was   master  of 

ceremonies    at    Consolidated's    Long    Beach 

yard  on  "Liberty  Fleet  Day" 


ber.  The  completion  of  these  programs 
will  keep  Consolidated  busy  at  its  shijv 
building  activities  for  another  two 
years. 

California  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion is  hitting  its  stride  at  the  big  Ter- 
minal Island  yard  and  is  launching 
and  laying  keels  with  almost  clock-like 
regularity.  Out  of  a  program  of  55 
identical  vessels,  their  first  EC-2  type 
steamer,  the  John  C.  Fremont,  slid 
down  the  ways  on  "Liberty  Fleet 
Day,"  September  27.  On  October  16, 
23  and  30,  they  launched  Thomas 
Paine,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  John 
Paul  Jones.  Schedule  delivery  for  the 
first  ship  is  February  1,  1942,  and  for 
the  last  ship,  March  19,  1943.  The 
yard  is  seventy -five  days  ahead  of 
schedule  now  and,  if  all  goes  as  esti- 
mated, will  deliver  first  ship  on  No- 
vember 24,  1941,  and  the  last  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1942,  this  last  date  being  164 
calendar  days  ahead  of  schedule. 

Bethlehem's  San  Pedro  yard,  re- 
built for  construction  of  10  destroyers 
for  U.  S.  Navy,  has  keels  laid  for  and 
is  rapidly  fabricating  and  erecting  steel 
for  these  hulls  on  four  ways. 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  yard  at  San  Pedro  has  contracts 
for  three  big  Navy  repair  ships  and 
three  Navy  seaplane  tenders.  Two  of 
the  repair  ships  are  now  in  frame. 

Maritime  Commission 
Opens  L.  A.  Office 

The  Maritime  Commission  an- 
nounced that  effective  November  1  a 
Los  Angeles  branch  office  of  its  Pacific 
Coast  District  would  be  opened  and 
that  Captain  James  Irvine  had  been 
appointed  for  the  Commission  at  Los 
Angeles. 

The  opening  of  this  branch  office 
will  facilitate  the  emergency  shipping 
activities  of  the  Commission  in  South- 
ern California. 
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U.  S.   Maritime  Commissioner  Captain   Ed- 
ward   Macaitley    broadcast    from    two    Los 
Angeles  Harbor  shipyards  on  "Liberty  Fleet 
Day"  September  27 

A  Captain  of  the  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  in  charge  of  technical 
work  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  dur- 
ing the  last  World  War  period.  Captain 
Irvine  has  since  acquired  wide  and 
varied  experience  in  shipping.  For  two 
years  following  the  war,  he  was  in 
charge  of  conversion  of  British  war- 
ships to  merchant  ships  at  Southamp- 
ton and  Portsmouth,  England.  From 
1922  to  1926,  he  was  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Mexican 
State  Steamship  Line  which  operated 
passenger  and  freight  ships  between 
San  Francisco  and  Corinto,  Mexico. 
During  that  period,  he  supervised  sal- 
vage operations  on  two  vessels. 

From  1927  to  1932,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  oil  industry,  returning 
to  shipping  in  1933  as  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Mexican 
Mail  Steamship  Company  which  oper- 
ated the  steamers  Sonora  and  Sinaloa 
between  San  Francisco  and  Mexican 
Pacific  ports.  In  1937  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Marine  Department  of 
Wells  Fargo  and  Company  Express  at 
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Mexico  C'it\,  reniaininji  iheie  until 
September.  1939.  when  he  became 
head  of  the  Marine  Department  of  Ihe 
Petrol  Corporation,  Los  Anjjeies.  He 
retains  this  position  until  his  appoint- 
ment with  the  (^mimission  becomes 
effective. 

Torrance  Steel  Plant 
To  Aid  Navy 

Following  instructions  from  tlic 
United  States  Xavy  Department,  a 
J2. 000.000  exjiansion  project,  due  for 
completion  before  Ma>-  1.  1942.  was 
announced  recentl>-  1)\-  The  National 
Supply  Company  of    Torrance.  Calif. 

On  a  "letter  of  intent"  from  the 
Xavy  Department,  the  steel  compan\- 
will  proceed  with  construction  of  a 
larger  plant  to  increase  the  comjianys 
forging  press  and  lathe  facilities  for  the 
[iroduction  of  shafts  for  large  ships  and 
other  tniished  forgings  for  the  \av\- 
and  Maritime  Commission. 

The  addition  will  consist  princi|)ally 
of  a  1  500-ton  press,  with  the  necessar}- 
complement  of  cranes,  manipulators, 
furnaces  and  soaking  pits  together 
with  five  of  the  largest-size  lathes,  all 
to  be  housed  in  a  new  building  750  feet 
long,  south  of  the  company's  present 
forging  plant. 

The  Torrance  plant  was  among  the 
earliest  producers  of  electric  steel  and 
its  "Ideal  Electric  Steel"  is  shipped  to 
oil  fields  all  over  the  world. 

This  plan  was  established  in  Tor- 
rance in  1911  as  the  I'nion  Tool  Co.,  of 
which  the  late  Dr.  Jared  Sidney  Tor- 
rance, city  founder,  was  president. 

The  firm  became  a  subsidiary  of 
The  National  Supply  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters in  Toledo,  Ohio,  about  a  dec- 
ade later. 

Present  valuation  of  the  plant  and 
equipment,  occupying  25  acres  on 
Border  .Avenue  and  Carson  Street, 
runs  into  several  millions  of  dollars. 
Employment,  now  placed  at  around 
1000.  will  be  increased  proportionately 
with  the  new  expansion. 

Navy  Base  Change 
At  Long  Beach 

The  L'.  S.  Navy  on  October  1  an- 
nounced a  change  in  Navy  Base  ad- 
ministration by  the  establishment  of 
an  operating  base  in  the  San  Pedro- 
Long  Beach  area. 


For  administrative  i)urposes  this  op- 
erating base  will  now  comprise:  the 
Roosevelt  Base  on  Terminal  Lsland ; 
the  Naval  .Air  Station  on  'Terminal 
Island:  the  Naval  Net  Dejiot  at  San 
Pedro:  the  Navy  Hospital.  Naval  Dis- 
IH'nsarx  and  Reserve  Aviation  Base 
at  Long  Beach:  and  the  Disbursing 
and  Transportation  Office  at  San  Pedro. 

Oil  Shipments 

Hulk  [xHroleum  shipments  from  Los 
.Angeles  Harbor  for  the  week  ending 
October  11  totaled  822.188  barrels,  a 
slight  drop  under  the  total  for  the  pre- 
vious week.  Of  this  total  490,387  bar- 
rels were  consigned  to  Pacific  domestic 
ports,  306,801  barrels  to  Pacific  for- 
eign ports  and  25.000  barrels  to  .At- 
lantic foreign  ports. 

De  La  Rama 

Takes  Over  Agencies 

Beginning  December  1.  the  De  La 
Rama  Steamship  Comjiany  will  take 
over  the  Southern  California  Williams. 
Dimond  Company's  Quaker  Line  and 
Pacific-Atlantic  Steamship  Company 
agencies.  William  C.  Ricks,  formerly 
San  Diego  agent  forWilliams.  Dimond, 
has  been  appointed  Long  Beach  ter- 
minal superintendent  for  the  De  La 
Rama  Company,  while  H.  E.  Hol- 
brook  will  continue  to  handle  the  ves- 
sels at  San  Diego. 

The  Williams,  Dimond  Company, 
who  have  been  agents  for  Quaker  and 
Pacific-.Atlantic  Lines  for  16  years, 
have  disposed  of  their  stock  interest  in 
the  lines  following  the  sale  of  10  of  the 
ships  within  the  past  year.  They  will 
continue  as  agents  for  the  Osaka  Sho- 
shen  Kaisha  line,  the  I'nion  Steamship 
Line  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Mexican 
Transport  Line  and  as  exporters  and 
importers.  Williams,  Dimond  have 
figured  prominently  in  Pacific  Coast 
shipping  for  the  past  eighty  years. 

The  De  La  Rama  Company  oper- 
ates a  regular  service  in  the  North 
-Atlantic-Far  Eastern  trade  with  ships 
calling  at  California  ports  en  route. 
Besides  three  of  their  own  motorships. 
they  have  several  Scandinavian  shi|:)s 
under  charter  and  have  recently  been 
given  four  vessels  of  Panamanian  reg- 
ister under  a  long  term  charter  agree- 
ment with  the  V.  S.  Maritime  Com- 


More  Shipyards  for 
San  Diego  Area 

Two  firms  are  reported  negotiating 
for  sites  in  San  Diego  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  concrete  oil  barges, 
and  a  third  is  seeking  space  to  build 
the  radical  "Sea  Otter  "  type  of  cargo 
vessel.  Each  concern  desires  at  least 
1000  feet  of  water  frontage,  which  has 
created  quite  a  j^roblem  for  the  Port 
Commission,  as  a  survey  reveals  that 
of  the  original  1  100  acres  available  for 
industrial  development  all  but  40 
acres  has  been  leased  and  work  is  be- 
ing rushed  on  the  numerous  canneries, 
can  plants,  and  warehouses  now  rising 
on  these  sites.  Of  the  40  acres  avail- 
able, it  seems  that  the  single  largest 
area  is  25  acres  at  the  foot  of  Tenth 
.Avenue  and  which  is  slated  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  a  municipally- 
owned  industrial  pier.  The  balance  is 
made  up  of  small  plots  scattered  among 
the  aircraft  plants  and  the  shipyards, 
and  none  offers  the  area  required  for 
large  scale  shipyard  operation. 

-Analyzing  the  situation  makes  it 
clear  that  San  Diego  has  suddenly 
ceased  to  be  the  quiet  paradise  of  the 
geranium  -  growing  retired  business 
man  and  has  become  a  bustling  seaport 
with  numerous  plants,  all  of  a  respec- 
table size,  about  to  commence  opera- 
tion, and  others  seeking  to  crowd  in.  A 
trip  along  the  south  side  waterfront 
will  reveal  to  the  outsider  the  immense 
amount  of  construction  going  on.  To 
the  native,  the  impending  payrolls,  re- 
quired housing  for  employees  on  top  of 
the  present  unprecedented  demand, 
and  the  aggravation  of  the  existing  im- 
possible traffic  problem  makes  a  pic- 
ture rather  difficult  to  comprehend. 

-As  the  water  frontage  desired  by  the 
proposed  shipyards  is  clearly  not  avail- 
able in  San  Diego,  the  only  alternative 
is  to  allocate  areas  in  the  National  City 
waterfront  .system  to  the  south,  but 
which  do  not  now  ha\T  the  deep  water 
desired  and  would  require  some  dredg- 
ing. This  is  a  problem  now  receiving 
the  full  consideration  of  the  harbor 
authorities. 

Lumber  Records 
Continue  To  Fall 

With  the  steady  jiarade  of  loaded 
lumber  schooners  entering  San  Diego 
Bay  continuing  unabated,  and  turn- 
around being  siH'cded  up  to  meet  the 
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heavy  demand,  new  records  are  being 
made  in  lumber  delivered  onto  local 
docks,  wharves,  bulkheads  and  the 
city  boulevards,  or  anywhere  a  sling- 
load  can  be  dropped.  To  the  credit  of 
Joe  Brennan,  port  director,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  boulevards  fronting  the 
bay  are  not  quite  as  crowded  with  piles 
of  lumber  as  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago 
but  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  all 
the  incoming  material  is  still  a  head- 
ache to  the  port  staff. 

Up  to  October  1 ,  receipts  of  lumber 
by  water  had  reached  a  new  record  of 
112,500,000  board  feet  for  the  year. 
This  is  by  far  the  largest  for  any  simi- 
lar period  in  the  history  of  the  port. 
The  September  delivery  was  12,658,- 
000  feet,  and  deliveries  for  October 
apparently  will  considerably  exceed 
this  figure  and  the  expected  grand  total 
for  the  year  is  close  to  150,000,000 
feet. 

Gypsum 

Assuming  Importance 

From  the  gypsum  plant  in  Plaster 
City,  in  the  heart  of  the  Imperial 
\'alley,  a  train  of  100  freight  cars  re- 
cently arrived  in  San  Diego  via  the  San 
Diego  &  Arizona  Eastern  Railway  and 
was  stored  on  the  north  side  of  Pier  1 
at  the  foot  of  "B"  Street,  San  Diego, 
awaiting  shipment  to  the  Philippines. 

This  commodity  has  been  assuming 
more  importance  lately  as  an  export 
item  and  of  these  items  this  Southern 
California  port  has  been  notoriously 
shy.  It  has  been  a  case  of  everything 
coming  in  and  nothing  going  out.  Gyp- 
sum is  being  handled  in  Philippine 
bottoms,  and  the  steamers  Sagoland 
and  Don  Jose  were  recent  callers  and 
took  part  cargoes  of  this  material. 

May  Resume 
Towing  Log  Rafts 

Mr.  Harr\-  W'hittemore  of  the  Ben- 
son Lumber  Company,  San  Diego,  has 
been  in  Oregon  visiting  Columbia 
River  ports,  and  on  his  decision  re- 
garding the  lo.ss  and  damage  to  three 
of  their  log  rafts  within  a  period  of  a 
year  will  rest  the  fate  of  these  big 
tows.  While  sabotage  has  been  hinted 
as  a  possible  cause  of  the  loss  by  fire  of 
tv.o  of  the  big  rafts  while  at  sea,  the 
loss  of  the  third  during  heavy  weather 
is  not  thought  to  be  anything  but  a 
peril  of  the  sea.  The  last  raft  shipped 
in  ]  040  and  the  first  in  1941  were  both 


badly  damaged  by  fire,  which  in  both 
cases  broke  out  suddenly  at  sea.  The 
effect  of  these  losses  on  the  insurance 
rates  may  prohibit  further  movement 
of  the  nine  hundred  foot  rafts,  but  the 
Benson  Company,  operating  the  only 
saw  mill  in  Southern  California,  face  a 
problem  in  shipping  logs  in  any  other 
manner.  As  the  rafts  contain  about 
5,000,000  board  feet  of  timber,  and 
are  towed  down  the  coast  from  Kath- 
lamet,  Washington,  to  the  mill  at  San 
Diego,  the  Benson  Company  has  found 
it  profitable  to  operate  their  large  mill. 
1'o  haul  the  logs  by  rail  would  be 
prohibitive.  \'essels  are  not  available 
to  handle  the  solid  logs  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  existence  of  the  mill 
depends  on  floating  the  logs  to  their 
destination.  If  it  appears  to  ]Mr. 
Whittemore  that  the  losses  by  fire  were 
not  due  to  acts  of  sabotage,  and  the 
actual  cause  is  discovered  or  reason- 
ably assumed,  the  shipment  of  logs  by 
raft  may  continue.  A  full  description 
of  the  rafts  and  the  accidents  of  the 
past  year  appeared  in  this  section  of 
the  September  issue. 

Boat  Yards 

The  Campbell  Machine  Company 
have  finished  the  job  of  lengthening 
the  steel  electric  dredge  Alamitos  of 
the  Case-.American  Construction  Com- 
pany and  have  turned  her  over  to  the 
owners  for  the  finishing  touches  before 
she  enters  service  dredging  in  the  lower 
bay.  The  Alamitos  sank  the  day  before 
she  was  to  begin  dredging  a  North 
Island  channel  when  a  spud  fouled  the 
top  of  the  spud  frame  during  an  un- 
usually high  tide,  and  the  following 
ebb  caused  the  stern  to  hang  up  with 
the  result  that  the  bow  became  sub- 
merged and  flooded  all  compartments. 
She  was  raised  the  middle  of  August 
and  taken  to  the  Campbell  plant  for 
repairs,  and  the  owners  decided  to  add 
twenty  feet  to  her  length. 

Also  at  the  Campbell  Machine 
Works,  the  108-foot  tuna  clipper  for 
TonyTavares  and  M.  Ferriera  is  ready 
for  launching  and  will  be  put  in  the 
water  as  soon  as  the  ways  are  cleared 
of  the  numerous  repair  jobs  under  way. 
The  128-foot  tuna  boat  for  John  Vat- 
tuone  and  Sons  is  well  under  way  but 
is  being  delayed  by  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining materials  and  may  be  held  on 
the  stocks  for  some  time. 

The  San  Diego  Marine  Construction 


Company  have  the  tug  San  Miguel  for 
the  Star  and  Cre.scent  Boat  Company, 
well  in  frame.  Building  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000,  and  powered  with  a  460-hp 
Washington  diesel  engine,  it  is  re- 
ported she  will  be  used  in  towing  a 
steel  oil  barge  between  San  Pedro  and 
San  Diego  to  augment  the  service  of 
the  Star  and  Crescent  tanker  San  Die- 
gan.  The  steel  barge  is  being  built  by 
the  Dravo  Corporation  at  Pittsburgh 
and  will  be  shipped,  knocked  down,  to 
Stockton  and  reassembled  on  the  Sac- 
ramento. She  will  then  be  towed  to  San 
Diego  for  installation  of  pumj)ing 
equipment  before  entering  service. 

The  Martinolich  Shi[)building  Com- 
pany has  recently  undergone  a  change 
in  management.  Anthony  Martinolich, 
until  recently  president  of  the  San 
Diego  yard,  has  gone  to  San  Francisco 
to  take  over  the  operation  of  their 
Northern  California  yard.  The  man- 
agement of  the  San  Diego  yard  will  be 
handled  by  V.  Earl  Roberts,  of  the 
firm  of  Hotchkiss  and  Anewalt,  with 
Charles  and  John  Martinolich  han- 
dling the  yard,  and  chief  machinist 
Petrich  in  charge  of  the  shop. 

The  new  Hodgson  yard  in  Long 
Beach  has  "gone  to  town"  during  the 
past  few  weeks  and  has  the  new  boat 
Monarch  in  the  water,  and  the  80- 
footer  Viking  on  the  stocks  and  devel- 
oping fast,  and  in  July  took  over  a 
strip  of  vacant  land  on  7th  Avenue  in 
Long  Beach  on  the  estuary,  and  now 
has  a  very  respectable  looking  ship- 
yard going  full  blast. 

Personal  Items 

H.  C.  (jodsil,  fisheries  biologist,  has 
recently  completed  a  survey  of  Pacific 
coastal  waters  on  the  boat  N.  B.  Sco- 
field  in  command  of  Lars  Weseth. 
]\Ir.  Godsil  covered  2900  miles  of 
coast  from  Lower  California  to  Van- 
couver Island  and  reports  that,  while 
few  albacore,  the  most  sought  and 
highly  prized  of  the  tuna  family,  have 
been  brought  into  San  Diego  since 
1926.  the  Pacific  Coast  waters  were 
found  to  abound  in  the  white  meated 
fish. 

Capt.  Nels  Sinnes  docked  the  Sa- 
moa at  San  Diego,  September  19,  with 
the  largest  cargo  ever  crammed  into 
the  ship.  A  total  of  2,021,000  feet  was 
discharged  and  the  ship  returned  to 
Westport,  Washington,  to  load  a  du- 
plicate cargo. 
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Confluence  of  hundreds  of  Propeller  Club-American  Merchant  Marine  Conference  delegates  brought 
typical  San  Francisco  welcoming  ideas  into  action  .  .  .  including  a  40-piece  Chinese  girl  drum  corps, 
the  traditional  Chinese  dragon  (see  lower  left  view),  a  special  ferryboat  which  transported  12 
carloads  of  visitors  from  Oakland  main  line  to  the  renowned  Ferry  Building,  and  the  cadets  from 
Maritime  Commission  and  California  training  ships.  Eddie  Macfarlan  (left  figure  in  ccnter-lcft  lieu) 
headed  the  welcoming  committee  which  joined  the  Eastern  train  up  at  Sacramento 
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jbldtUtxiuliJted  ^lOta^ 

Begiutihig  (If  the  top,  that's  General  Chairman  Ed  Harms  placing  official  registration  badge  on 
Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land.  Center:  Robert  C.  Lee  and  Mrs.  Lee  upon  arrival  from  the  Land 
Cruise  Special.  Right:  Thomas  G.  Plant  and  Capt.  Hoivard  Yickery.  Second  roii:  Mark  O'Dea  (at 
the  telephone).  In  the  larger  view  .  .  .  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  of  Boston  Port  Authorities,  ex-mayor  of 
Boston  and  father-in-law  of  Joseph  Kennedy,  former  Ambassador  to  Britain  (left),  Admiral  Emory 
S.  Land,  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  and  Vincent  H.  Olson,  Newport  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Los  Angeles.  Rear  Admiral  A.  H.  Van  Keuren  is  seen — in  solus.  In  the  third  row,  left  view, 
Capt.  Johnson  and  Earl  Thacker  are  greeted  by  Arthur  Tode.  Center  view  shows  Benn  Barber, 
Thos.  A.  Scott  and  Robert  Lee.  At  the  right:  Charles  Pearsall  and  Harmon  Lewis.  Lower  row,  left  to 
right:  Kenneth  Dawson,  S.  B.  Turman,  J.  E.  Slater,  Comm.  Richard  S.  Field,  President  Scott  and 
Mark  O'Dea.  The  gentleman  at  the  extreme  right  is  J.  Letvis  Luckenbach 
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Tremendous  loliimes  of  itork  for  the  smooth  operation  of  the  Convention-Conference  emanated 
from  Official  Headquarters  at  the  Fairmont  in  San  Francisco,  where  these  photos  were  taken. 

Top  left  is  Jerry  Scanlon  who  pounded  out  the  publicity  which  went  nation-uide.  That's  Honorary 
President  Arthur  M.  Tode  at  the  phone  .  .  .  giving  an  able  hand.  The  three  in  shirt-sleeves  are 
Eugene  Hoffman,  Secretary  at  San  Francisco,  Edward  Harms,  General  Chairman  and  Mr.  Tode. 

Lower  left:  Comm.  K.  H.  "Pat"  Donavin  welcomes  Jerome  B.  Crowley,  while  Chief  Greeter 
Ed  Macfarlan  watches.  Center  is  Chairman  Eddie  Harms  always  in  there  pitching.  To  the  right  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Tode  and  Mr.  Harms. 


CHARLES   L.    WHEELER 

president     of     The    Port     of    San 

Francisco  tiho  presided  at  the 

many  functions 


FRAZER   A.   BAILEY 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
lit    San     Francisco    and     vigorous 
tiorkcr    on     the     American     Mer- 
chant   Marine    Conference 
Committee 
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Qoil  Heca^ 

PROPELLER  CLUB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

GOLF  TOURNAMENT  .  .  .  OLYMPIC  CLUB 

SAN  FRANCISCO  .  .  .  OCTOBER  21,  1941 

Low^  Gross  for  Tournament 

Winner George  Schirmer 

Runner-up R.  A.  Adams 

Low  Net  for  Tournament 
Propeller  Club  National  Perpetual  Trophy 

Winner John  C.  McHose 

Runner-up   ....  X'ernon  S.  Showell 

Low  Net — -Pacific  Coast  Clubs 
National  Headquarters  Prize 

Winner Hugh  Gallagher 

Low^  Net — San  Francisco  Propeller  Club 
New  York  Propeller  Club  Prize 

Winner Frank  Lewis 

First  Flight 

Winner J.  Hildebrandt 

1st  Runner-up  .  .Kirkwood  Donavin 
2nd  Runner-up  .  .  .  Russell  Haviside 
3rd  Runner-up Walter  Hill 

Second  Flight 

Winner J.  E.  Peggs 

1st  Runner-up  .  .  .  Eugene  F.  Essner 
2nd  Runner-up  .  .  .  D.  W.  Lillevandt 
3rd  Runner-up  .   .  .  John  Livingston 

Guest  Flight 

Low  Gross Don  Moe 

Low  Net W.  v.  Lynch 

Runner-up John  Stein 


Our  photo  shoti's  the  beautiful  model  calling  attention  to  the  resplendent  prizes,  as 
displayed  in  the  lobby  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel  ahead  of  the  golf  tournament.  Donors 
of  the  prizes  for  the  Propeller  Club  Tournament  were:  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  General  Engineering  6>  Dry  Dock  Co.,  United  Engi- 
neering Company,  Martin  Ship  Service  Company,  C.  J.  Hendry  Company,  Haviside 
Company,  A.  S.  Gunn,  J.  Lewis  Luckenbach,  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company, 
Shipowners  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Pacific  Lumber  Company,  W.  R.  Grace 
and  Company,  Matson  Navigation  Company,  American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.,  Western 
Ship  Service  Co.,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  National  Headquarters,  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States,  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  New  York 


Closest  to  Hole — Eighth  Green 

Winner John  T.  Greany 

1st  Runner-up J-  T.  Eason 

2nd  Runner-up  .   .    W.  I).  \'an(lerhilt 

High  Gross  Score 

Big  Winner \.L.  Mechling 

Golf  Committee 

J.  A.  Lunny,  Chairman 

J.  T.  Greany,  Vice  Chairman 

F.  J.  O'Connor 

H.  T.  Haviside 

A.  J.  Nolan 

Vernon  S.  Shovell 


Maynard  Lastvell 


L.  B.  Pate 


R.  Ranncy  Adams 


Kenneth  Dawson 
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«lift 


^njMieUeA,  Guut-  ol  tlte  Suited  StcUe^ 


/'f^VR  panoramic  sweep  shows  only  one-half  of  the  thirteen  hundred  men  and  their  ladies  ivho 
V '   attended  the  formal  banquet.  Two  adjoining  rooms  at  the  Fairmont  were  required.  The  above 

view  shows   the  dais  for  distinguished  guests  where  Maritime  Commission   executives,  steamship, 

shipbuilding  and  marine  industry  leaders  tvere  honored.  Key  speaker  -was  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S. 

Land,  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  M.  C.  His  talk  "America's  Cross-eyed  Stepchild — the  Merchant  Marine!" 

lias  broadcast  Coast-to-Coast. 
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Highly  acclaimed  were  the  exhibits  at  the  Conientioit-Coiiference — forty-six  in  itiimhcr.  P-ctiired 
here  from  number  one  at  the  top-left  are  displays  of  Submarine  Signal  Company,  2-  C-O-Tuo  Fire 
Equipment  Co.,  }-The  Babcock  a>  Wilcox  Co.,  4-Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  5-Foster-Wheeler 
Corp.,  6-General  Electric  Co.,  7 -Plant  Rubber  2<  Asbestos  Works,  8-Matson  Navigation  Co.,  9-Wesf- 
inghouse  Electric  2?  Manufacturing  Co.  On  opposite  page:  l-American  President  Lines,  2-Garlock 
Packing  Co.,  i-De  Latal  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  4-Tubbs  Cordage  Co.,  5-Grace  Line,  6-Fa:rbanks- 
Morse,  7-Wm.  Pouell  Company,  8-Edw.  H.  Fitler  Rope  Co.,  9-The  Texas  Company 
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KnOIULEOCE  IS  THE  STRHICHT 

lOURSE  TO  RDvnniEmEnT 


/1 2>e43X4AiffteHt  p)A.  jbecJz  Oyj^ice^ 


by  ''The  Skipper'' 


Questions  Welcomed.  Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific  Marine  Review,   5  00  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


RULES  OF  THE  ROAD 

2 — SOUND  SIGNALS   FOR   VESSELS 
IN   SIGHT   OF   EACH   OTHER 


In  last  month's  opening);  installment 
of  this  series,  we  reviewed  some  of  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  Admiralty 
Law  applying  to  the  Rules  of  the  Road. 
This  month  we  shall  review  the  appli- 
cation of  some  of  the  various  signals 
prescribed  in  the  rules.  The  require- 
ments of  .Article  28  of  the  International 
Rules,  and  also  as  noted  in  the  accom- 
panying Table  A,  that  the  signals  pre- 
scribed in  that  article  be  given  when 
vessels  are  in  sight  of  each  other,  is  de- 
fined to  mean:  "The  term,  'when  ves- 
sels are  in  sight  of  each  other'  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  usual  sense,  meaning  that 
signals  are  to  be  used  when  vessels  are 
sufficiently  near  each  other  to  make  the 
use  of  signals  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  each  other's  courses." 
(Quotation  from  Spencer's  "Maritime 
Collisions.  ") 

Both  the  one-  and  two-blast  signals 
prescribed  for  vessels  in  sight  of  each 
other,  under  the  International  Rules, 
are  solely  helm  signals,  they  must  be 
given  whenever  either  vessel  changes 
course  in  accordance  with  the  passing, 
overtaking  or  crossing  rules.  Both  the 
one-  and  two-blast  signal  is  an  indica- 
tion that  change  of  course  is  actually 
being  made  by  the  vessel  sounfling  the 
signal,  the  other  \essel  cannot  legally 
answer  either  the  '  e-  or  the  two-blast 
signal,  unless  she  Iso  changes  her 
course  in  conformit\   with  the  signal 


she  gives  on  her  whistle  or  siren.  As  I 
shall  explain  in  a  later  article  of  this 
series,  many  vessels  have  been  held  at 
fault  in  a  subsequent  collision  follow- 
ing a  failure  to  sound  the  proper  sig- 


nal when  a  change  of  course  was  made, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  failing  to  change 
course  when  sounding  the  one-  or  two- 
blast  signal.  However,  the  law  does  not 
say  to  what  extent  the  course  must  be 
changed,  therefore  it  becomes  a  very 
simple  matter  for  the  navigator  to  be 
safe  and  within  the  law  by  changing  his 
course  one  or  two  degrees  should  he  de- 
cide to  sound  either  the  one-  or  two- 


SOUND  SIGNALS  FOR  STEAM  VESSELS 

IN  SIGHT  OF  EACH  OTHER 

All  signals  shall  be  given  on  the 

whistle  or  siren.                                          1 

(Symbol )  —  short  blast  of  one  second  duration.                                          | 

Signal 

International  Rules 

Inland  or  Pilot  Rules 

— 

Art.  28.  "I  am  directing  my  course 

Art. 

18,  Rule  1  ;  for  meeting  ves- 

(one short) 

to  starboard" 

sels:  "Port  to  Port  passing" 

(No  answer  required) 

(.Answer  recjuired  ) 

Art. 

18,  Rule  8 ;  b.\  an  overtaking 
ship:  "I  desire  to  i)ass  on 
\our  starboard  hand" 

(.'\ssent  required) 

Pilot 

Rules,  signal  section;  by  the 
privileged  vessel  in  a  cross- 
ing situation:   "I  intend  to 
hold  m>'  course  and  speed" 
(Answer  required) 



Art.  28.   "1  am  directing  m_\  course 

Arl. 

;,S',  Rule  1  ;  for  meeting  ves- 

ft'tco short) 

to  port" 

sels:     "Starboard    to    star- 

(No answer  required) 

board  passing" 

(. Answer  required) 

Art. 

18,  Rule  8;  by  an  overtaking 
ship:    "I   desire   to   jkiss  on 
>()ur  i)<)rt  hand" 

(. Assent  recjuired ) 



Art.  28.  "My  engines  are  hackinj: 

Art. 

28.  "My  engines  are  backing 

(three  short) 

full  speed" 

full  speed" 



Omitted 

Art. 

18,  Rule  J>:  "I  do  not  under- 

(four or  more 

stand  your  course  or  inten- 

short blasts) 

tion" 

Rule 

/,s\  Rule  8:  "I  object  or  can- 
not immediateh-  compl.N " 

.Art.  12.  May  be  given  by  any  ves- 

Art. 

12.  May  be  given  b\'  an>  ves- 

Detonatinf, 

sel  to  attract  attention. 

sel  to  attract  attention. 

signal 

(Not  a  whistle  signal) 

(  Not  :i  whistle  signal) 
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blast  signal  while  in  sight  of  another 
vessel,  provided,  of  course,  that  a 
change  of  course  is  permitted  by  the 
steering  and  sailing  rules. 

You  will  notice,  by  referring  to  the 
accompanying  Table  A,  that  the  one- 
and  two-blast  signals  have  an  entirely 
different  meaning  in  the  two  sets  of 
Rules  of  the  Road.  In  the  meeting  sit- 
uation on  inland  waters  of  the  United 
States,  the  one-blast  signal  means  a 
"port  to  port  passing""  whether  or  not 
a  change  of  course  is  necessary  to 
safely  perform  this  maneuver;  this  sig- 
nal must  be  answered  by  the  other  ves- 
sel whether  or  not  she  has  to  change 
course  in  order  to  pass  safely.  Pilot 
Rule  III  requires  that  both  the  one- 
and  two-blast  passing  or  meeting  sig- 
nals shall  be  given  and  answered  when 
the  vessels  are  within  one-half  mile  of 
each  other. 

To  emphasize  the  importance  of 
knowing  the  difference  in  the  meaning 
of  the  one-  and  two-blast  signals  as 
prescribed  in  the  International  and 
Inland  Rules,  the  following  incident  is 
brought  to  mind.  Two  American  ves- 
sels were  involved  in  a  collision  on  the 
inland  waters  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  trial  the  defending  attor- 
ney for  one  of  the  vessels,  while  cross- 
examining  the  master  of  the  opposing 
vessel,  asked  this  question:  "Captain, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  one-blast 
passing  signal  as  prescribed  by  the  In- 
land Rules?"  The  captain,  a  man  of 
many  years'  experience,  jauntily  re- 
plied: "It  means  T  am  directing  my 
course  to  starboard,"  of  course,'"  to 
which  the  attorney  replied,  "Witness 
excused."  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  captain's  erroneous  answer  had 
great  bearing  upon  the  final  outcome 
of  the  case,  in  which  both  vessels  were 
held  to  blame  and  the  divided  damage 
rule  was  applied. 

In  the  overtaking  situation  under 
the  inland  rules,  the  one-blast  signal 
given  by  the  overtaking  vessel  means 
that  she  desires  to  pass  on  the  star- 
board side  of  the  vessel  ahead;  this 
signal  must  be  given  and  answered 
either  by  a  like  signal  of  assent  or  the 
danger  signal  of  dissent,  whenever  the 
vessels  approach  within  one-half  mile 
of  each  other,  whether  or  not  a  change 
of  course  is  necessary  to  safely  accom- 
plish the  passing  maneuver. 

The  signal  section  of  the  Pilot  Rules 
for  Inland  Waters  of  the  United  States 


permits  the  privileged  vessel,  in  a  cross- 
ing situation,  to  signify  that  she  in- 
tends to  hold  course  and  speed  by 
sounding  one  blast  of  the  whistle,  this 
signal  must  be  answered  by  the  bur- 
dened vessel.  This  provision  was  up- 
held by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  California  in  1924  and  is  now  ap- 
parently the  law  on  the  Pacific  Coast ; 
in  view  of  this  judicial  decision,  good 
seamanship  make  its  use  a  re(|uire- 
ment  on  all  our  inland  waters.  How- 
ever, such  a  signal  must  not  be  used 
by  a  privileged  vessel  on  the  high  seas 
where  the  International  Rules  govern. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  two-blast 
signal  is  solely  a  helm  signal  under  the 
International  Rules  and  means  "I  am 
directing  my  course  to  port";  under 
the  inland  rules,  it  means,  in  the  meet- 
ing situation,  "a  starboard  to  starboard 
passing,"  and  must  be  given  and  an- 
swered by  either  a  like  signal  of  assent 
or  by  the  danger  signal  of  dissent, 
whenever  the  vessels  approach  within 
one-half  mile  of  each  other,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  a  change  of  course  is 
necessary.  When  the  two-blast  signal 
is  used  by  the  overtaking  vessel  on  in- 
land waters,  it  means  that  she  desires 
to  pass  on  the  port  hand  of  the  vessel 
ahead ;  it  likewise  must  be  answered  by 
a  similar  signal  of  assent  or  by  the 
danger  of  dissent,  whenever  the  vessels 
approach  within  one-half  mile  of  each 
other. 

The  three-blast  signal  has  the  same 
meaning  in  both  the  International  and 
the  Inland  Rules,  namely,  "My  en- 
gines are  backing  full  speed."  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  text  of  the 
statutory  article  of  the  rules,  our 
Courts  of  Admiralty  have  extended, 
and  upon  numerous  occasions,  sus- 
tained, its  use  to  cases  where  engines 
are  reversed  at  less  than  full  speed. 
In  close  quarters,  the  value  of  the  in- 
formation given  by  this  signal  is  ap- 
parent ;  our  courts  now  sanction  its  use 
to  signify  that  the  vessel  is  actually 
making  sternway  through  the  water, 
regardless  as  to  whether  the  engines 
are  backing  full  speed  or  not.  This  doc- 
trine was  applied  in  the  San  Juan  vs. 
Harry  Luckenbach  collision  case  some 
years  ago  in  Los  Angeles.  The  use  of 
the  danger  signal,  not  less  than  four 
short  and  rapid  blasts  of  the  whistle,  is 
authorized  only  in  the  Inland  Rules, 
as  mentioned  last  month  in  answer  to 
a  question.  Its  use  is  both  authorized 
and  required  in  clear  weather  or  fog. 


whether  the  vessels  are  in  sight  of  each 
other  or  not,  whenever  the  circum- 
stances of  a  situation  are  such  as  to  re- 
quire its  use  to  assure  safe  navigation 
in  case  of  a  disputed  or  misunderstood 
signal.  The  danger  signal  is  not  author- 
ized by  the  International  Rules,  nor 
has  its  use  ever  been  sanctioned  by  the 
courts;  so  regardless  of  how  convenient 
and  appropriate  its  use  may  be  on  the 
high  seas,  the  navigator  will  use  it  at 
his  own  risk  and  with  ])eril  of  being  ac- 
cused of  using  an  unauthorized  signal. 

A  detonating  signal  is  the  firing  of  a 
gun  or  other  explosive  signal  that  can- 
not be  mistaken  for  a  distress  signal. 
This  is  an  optional  signal  providing 
means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  a 
burdened  vessel  which  may  not  have 
discovered  the  other  vessel's  presence. 
This  is  the  only  legal  sound-signal  that 
can  be  made  by  a  privileged  vessel  on 
the  high  seas  to  attract  the  attention  of 
another  vessel ;  however,  such  a  signal 
is  not  a  requirement  and  it  is  seldom 
used  by  modern  steamers;  no  vessel 
has  ever  been  held  at  fault  for  failure 
to  use  the  detonating  signal. 

The  navigator  must  always  remem- 
ber that  the  one-blast  signal,  two-blast 
and  three-blast  signals  can  be  used 
only  when  vessels  are  in  sight  of  each 
other;  the  danger  signal  must  be  used 
at  any  time,  in  any  weather,  when  its 
use  is  deemed  necessary;  and  the  use 
of  the  detonating  signal  is  purely  oj)- 
tional. 

QUESTION 
Dear  Skipper: 

Can  you  answ^er  the  follow^ing 
question?  I  am  unable  to  find  an 
authentic  answ^er  in  any  text  book 
available  on  my  ship. 

"If  a  sailing  vessel  at  anchor  dur- 
ing a  gale  is  being  to^ved  up  to  her 
anchors,  should  she  exhibit  lights 
for  a  vessel  at  anchor  or  for  a  vessel 
being  towed?" 

Yours  truly, 

A.  M.  B. 

ANSWER 

The  sailing  vessel  is  a  vessel  "at  an- 
chor" and  should  exhibit  the  anchor 
light  or  lights  as  prescribed  in  Article 
II,  but  the  tug  towing  her  is  "under- 
way" and  should  exhibit  the  towing 
lights  as  prescribed  in  Article  3. 

This  is  a  very  good  question,  and,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  the  only  case  on 
record  in  which  a  judicial  decision  was 
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rendered  is  that  of  the  ship  Romance, 
to  he  found  in  Aspinalls  "Maritinie 
Cases  of  No\a  Scotia." 

QUESTION 
Does  a  steam  vessel  that  is  broken 
down  and  not  under  command  at 
night  on  the  high  seas  show  the 
masthead  lights  and  the  side  lights 
in  addition  to  the  two  red  lights? 

ANSWER 

A  steamer  that  is  "not  under  com- 
mand" on  (he  hiiih  seas  shall  not  show 
the  masthead  lisjjht  at  any  time;  the 
two  red  lights  that  are  prescribed  in 
Article  4  (a)  of  the  International  Rules 
are  to  be  used  instead  of  the  w^hite 
masthead  light.  If  the  vessel  is  mak- 
ing wa\-  through  the  water,  she  shall 
display  the  two  red  lights  and  also  the 
red  and  green  side  lights;  but  if  she  is 
underway  but  stopped  and  dead  in  the 
water,  then  she  shall  extinguish  the  red 
and  green  side  lights  and  display  only 
the  two  red  lights. 

Location  and  characteristics  of 
the  t-wo  red  lights  : 

They  shall  be  in  a  vertical  line  at 
least  six  feet  apart  and  visible  all 
around  the  horizon  for  a  distance  of  at 
least  two  miles;  the  lower  red  light 
should  be  at  a  height  above  the  hull  of 
not  less  than  twenty  feet;  and,  if  the 
beam  of  the  vessel  exceeds  twenty  feet, 
then  not  less  than  the  beam,  but  need 
not  be  carried  at  a  greater  height  above 
the  hull  than  forty  feet.  With  modern 
steamers  having  very  high  superstruc- 
tures, it  is  essential  that  the  two  red 
lights  be  sufficiently  high  as  to  avoid 
any  "blind  spots"  being  formed  by 
deck  houses,  etc. 

QUESTION 
Can  the  two  red  "not  under  com- 
mand" lights  be  used  by  a  vessel 
that  is  broken  dow^n  and  not  under 
command  while  on  the  inland  w^at- 
ers  of  the  United  States? 

ANSWER 

Xo,  they  cannot  he  used  on  account 
of; 

1.  The  use  of  the  two  red  "not  under 
command""  lights  is  not  authorized 
in  the  Inland  Rules  of  the  L'nited 
States. 

2.  The  two  red  lights  in  a  vertical  line 
have  other  meanings  under  the 
Pilot  Rules  for  Inland  Waters  of 
the  United  States,  namely: 

(a)  For  a  vessel  at  work  on  or  over 
a  wreck. 


(b)  For  both  stationary  and  to 
some  extent  moving  dredges. 

(c)  For  the  end  of  a  pipe  line  at- 
tached to  a  dredge. 

(d )  For  a  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey ves.sel  at  anchor  in  a  fair- 
way on  surveying  operations. 

Therefore,  should  a  vessel  broken 
down  and  not  under  command,  while 
on  the  inland  waters  of  the  United 
States,  display  such  a  signal,  she  would 
l)e  giving  false  information  to  ap- 
proaching vessels;  should  collision  oc- 
cur, the  vessel  would  be  held  liable  for 
displaying  wrong  lights. 

Xor  could  she  by  day  display  the 
two  black  balls  or  shapes  in  a  vertical 
line,  as  prescribed  in  .Article  4(a)  of 
the  International  Rules,  for  a  vessel 
not  under  command  on  the  high  seas; 
the  use  of  the  two  black  balls  or  shapes 
is  applied  to  other  purposes  in  the  pilot 
rules  for  inland  waters  of  the  United 
States,  namely: 

(a)  A  self-propelled  suction  dredge 
underway  with  her  suction  on  the 
bottom. 

(b)  A  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
vessel  at  anchor  in  a  fairway  by 
day  and  engaged  on  surveying 
operations. 

QUESTION 

What  signal  could  be  displayed 
by  a  steam  vessel  not  under  com- 
mand while  in  United  States  inland 
w^aters? 

ANSWER 

If  possible,  the  steamship)  broken 
down  and  not  under  command  should 
come  to  anchor  at  once ;  she  could  then 
display  the  regular  anchor  light  or 
lights  by  night  as  prescribed  in  .Article 
11.  or  the  black  ball  by  day  as  pre- 
scribed in  Pilot  Rule  6.  If  it  is  impos- 
sible to  anchor  on  account  of  deep 
water  or  for  other  reasons,  then  the 
vessel  remains  "underway""  and  can 
show  only  the  regulation  running  lights 
for  a  vessel  of  her  class;  however,  she 
could  use  the  danger  signal  to  warn 
other  vessels  away  if  necessary.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  ve.ssel  display- 
ing the  international  code  Hag  signals 
by  day,  if  deemed  necessary,  to  inform 
other  vessels  of  her  peculiar  situation. 

QUESTION 
What  is  meant  by  the  term  "Not 
under  command"? 

ANSWER 

In    general,    the   question    as    to 


whether  or  not  a  vessel  is  "not  under 
command"  and  entitled  to  display  the 
"not  under  command"  signals  while  on 
the  high  seas  is  one  to  be  decided  by 
l)ractical  navigators  on  the  particular 
vessel.  However,  here  are  a  few  gen- 
eral rules; 

( 1  )  The  signal  must  not  be  used  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  the  indi- 
vidual navigator  in  order  to  "hog 
the  road."' 

( 2 )  The  vessel  must  be  unable  to 
])roperly  maneuver,  owing  to  some 
disablement. 

(3)  The  vessel  must  be  unable  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  another  in  the 
manner  reasonably  to  be  antici- 
pated by  the  other  vessel. 

(4)  "Not  under  command"  signals 
are  not  signals  of  distress. 

QUESTION 
Dear  Skipper: 

I  am  third  mate  on  a  steamer  op- 
erating on  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  would 
appreciate  know^ing  if  there  is  any 
short  and  concise  "rule  of  thumb" 
that  w^ill  enable  a  navigator  to  men- 
tally ascertain  the  approximate  rate 
of  approach  of  tw^o  vessels  in  feet 
per  minute? 

Yours  truly, 

K.  M.  A. 

ANSWER 

Yes,  there  is  such  a  formula.  \'essels 
approach  each  other  in  a  meeting  sit- 
uation at  a  rate  equal  to  the  sum  of 
their  combined  speeds;  therefore: 

Sum  of  the  combined  speeds  x  100 
equals  the  approximate  rate  of  ap- 
proach in  feet  per  minute. 

Example:  Two  vessels,  each  making 
ten  knots,  are  meeting  head  on;  the 
sum  of  the  combined  speeds  is  20 
knots,  therefore,  the  approximate  rate 
of  ap[)r()ach  is  20  x  100  equals  2000 
feet  per  minute. 

In  the  overtaking  situation,  the  rate 
of  approach  is  the  difference  of  the  two 
speeds.  For  example,  a  vessel  making 
1  5  knots  is  overtaking  a  vessel  making 
10  knots;  the  difference  in  speeds  is  .S 
knots,  therefore  the  overtaking  vessel 
is  a|)proaching  and  closing  up  the  dis- 
tance at  the  rate  of  5  x  100  equals  500 
feet  per  minute. 


This  series  will  be  continued  next 
month  with  a  clarification  of  the  va- 
rious sound  signals  used  by  vessels 
while  obscured  in  fog  and  not  in  sight 
of  each  other. 
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ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS 
5 — EFFECTS   OF   ADDING  HEAT 


QUESTION 

What  are  some  of  the  effects  of 
adding  heat  to  substances? 

ANSWER 

]Man's  ability  to  control  heat  in  sub- 
stances and  objects  is  universally  use- 
ful and  profoundly  interesting.  With- 
out it  we  would  be  robbed  of  most  of 
our  technological  developments,  and 
there  would  be  little  use  for  the  en- 
gineer. 

Basically,  the  three  possible  effects 
of  adding  heat  are: 

(1)  A  change  in  temperature. 

The  energy  equivalent  of  the  heat 
added  goes  into  doing  internal  work  on 
the  substance.  There  are  many  cases 
where  heat  added  does  not  change  tem- 
peratures. For  instance,  when  a  liquid 
changes  to  a  gas  (boiling  water); 
also  when  a  solid  changes  to  a  liquid 
( melting  a  metal ) .  There  are  no  cases 
where  adding  heat  lowers  the  tempera- 
ture. The  refrigeration  process  re- 
quires heat  to  be  added,  but  it  raises 
the  temperature  high  enough  so  that 
much  more  heat  may  be  dumped  into 
the  air  or  seat  heat  reservoirs  than  is 
added  at  the  beginning.  This  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  in  future  articles. 


(2)  A  change  in  state  or  condition 
of  the  substance. 

Heat  may  be  added  and  the  energy 
equivalent  goes  into  separating  the 
molecular  structure  (breaking  the 
molecules  apart,  so  to  .speak,  so  that 
they  leave  the  parent  body  of  the  sub- 
stance to  form  a  different  condition  of 
the  same  chemical  substance).  Exam- 
ples are:  melting  ice:  boiling  water. 
Here  no  change  in  temperature  is 
involved. 

Also,  many  chemical  reactions  are 
started  or  accelerated  by  the  addition 
of  heat.  Heat  temperature  may  be 
raised  also.  For  instance,  the  chemical 
reactions  of  oxidizing  are  started  by 
raising  the  temperature  of  a  fuel  to 
the  point  where  oxidation  proceeds 
rapidly.  From  then  on,  the  heat  of 
oxidation  continues  to  raise  the  fresh 
fuel  temperature,  the  process  becomes 
continuous  and  self-supporting,  and 
we  have  fire  or  combustion. 

(3)  A  change  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  a  substance. 
Heat  may  be  added  and  the  energy 
equivalent  goes  into  doing  external 
work  of  expansion.  Xearly  all  sub- 
.stances  change  .size  .slightly  with  the 
addition  of  heat.  We  normally  think 
of  this  as  due  to  a  change  in  tempera- 
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ture.  but  temperature  is  only  a  condi- 
tion: heat  must  be  added  to  get  the 
expansion.  Gases,  steam  and  other  va- 
pors expand  when  their  temperature 
is  raised,  the  heat  added  going  into 
the  work  of  pushing  back  the  restrain- 
ing medium  against  a  pressure. 

QUESTION 
What  are  some  of  the  secondary 
effects  of  heat  addition? 

ANSWER 

Expansion  and  contraction. 

Subhmation,  changing  from  solid  to 
a  gas. 

Chemical  combination,  decomposi- 
tion, and  dissociation. 

Change  in  viscosity. 

Adsorption — gases  being  driven  off 
from  metals. 

Solubility  of  solids  in  liquids. 

Electrical  resistance. 

Changes  in  strength  of  substances. 

Changes  in  color  and  texture  of  sub- 
stances and  metals. 

QUESTION 
What  are  some  of  the  more  useful 
facts     concerning     expansion     and 
contraction? 

ANSWER 

The  correlation  between  heat  and 
expansion  of  gases  and  vapors  is  the 
very  foundation  of  steam  engineering. 
There  is  no  known  method  of  getting 
mechanical  energy  from  heat  other 
than  through  the  powers  of  expansion. 
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(Lei  readers  review  their  knowl- 
edge and  challenge  this  statement  in 
a  letter  to  "The  Chief.") 

Therefore,  we  will  have  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  expansion  of  gases  in 
later  articles. 

Expansion  of  Metals 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  useful  knowl- 
edge about  expansion  of  metals  which 
engineers  should  have. 

Most  substances  expand  when  heat 
is  apiilied.  An  exception  is  water, 
which  contracts  slightly  when  heated 
from  32"  F.  to  39.2°  F.  Further  rise 
in  temperature  causes  expansion,  as 
indicated  in  the  accompanx  ing  table. 

Density  of  Water  Pounds  per 
Cubic  Feet 

Temp.  Temp. 

°  F.      Density  °  F.       Density 

il         62.42  350  55.57 

39.2      62.43  400  53.5 

50         62.42  450  51.2 

100         62.00  500  48.7 

150         61.2  550  45.6 

200         60.12  600  41.5 

250         58.83  650  36.0 

300         57.33  700  25.4 

706.1  19.2 

Expansions  of  meials  are  very  use- 
ful in  engineering.  Different  metals 
having  different  rates  of  expansion 
permit  of  many  devices  to  indicate 
temperature.  If  bra.ss  and  steel  are 
welded  together  continuously  along 
the  length  of  a  strip,  a  change  in  tem- 
perature causes  a  curve  in  the  strip. 
This  is  used  to  make  contact  or  oper- 
ate small  air  valves  acting  as  a  ther- 
mostat. The  balance  wheel  of  a  good 
watch  is  compensated  for  tempera- 
ture changes  with  such  a  couple. 

.Shrink  fits  of  hubs,  flanges,  or 
wheels  on  shafts  use  expansion.  By 
heating  the  hub  and  wheel  in  a  flame, 
its  bore,  originally  smaller  than  the 
shaft,  slips  on  easily  and  cooling  grips 
the  shaft.  This  fit  is  calibrated  by  bor- 
ing the  hole  smaller  than  the  shaft  b>- 
a  proper  amount. 

The  bore  is  less  than  the  shaft  .001" 
to  .001  5"  per  inch  of  diameter  of  shaft. 

The  shaft  may  be  reduced  by  shrink- 
ing, using  dry  ice  (carbon  dioxide 
compressed  and  solidified  into  a  snow.) 

Ball  bearings  are  properly  mounted 
by  heating  in  an  oil  bath  at  180  to 
200  F.  before  -lipping  the  inner  race 
on  the  shaft.  The  shaft  is  larger  than 


the  bearing  bore  l)\-  about  .0003"  per 
iiu  h  of  diameter. 

QUESTION 
How  can  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion be  calculated? 

ANSWER 

The  expansion  rate  of  most  metals, 
allows  and  substances  has  been  mea- 
sured and  tabulated  in  reference 
books.  This  expansion  rate  is  called 
the  Coefficient  of  Lineal  Expan- 
sion. It  is  simply  the  change  in  length 
in  inches  per  inch  of  length  for  each 
degree  Fahrenheit  of  temperature 
change. 

To  compute  the  change  in  length  or 
diameter  of  a  shape  we  have: 

Change  in  length  =  change  in  tem- 
I)erature  X  length  X  coefficient  of 
lineal  expansion. 

Table  of  Coefficients,  E 

E  ^  inches  change  per  inch  of  length 
per  °  F. 

Metals    E 

Aluminum 0000123 

Bra.ss,  cast 0000104 

Bronze  0000100 

(\)pper  0000093 

Iron,  cast    0000059 

Iron,  forged    0000003 

Lead    0000151 

Steel,  hard 0000056 

Steel,  10^;   nickel 0000073 

Zinc     0000165 

Example:  Find  change  in  length  of 
a  steam  pipe  20  feet  long,  carrying 
700°  steam  from  cold  70  F.  room 
temperature  to  hot  temperature. 

Solution:  20  feet  =  240  inches. 

700  —  70  =  630°  F.  change  in 
temperature. 

Coefticient  E  from  table  is  .0000073. 

Then — 

240  X  630  X  .0000073  =  1.104  in. 

Xote:  The  coefficient  changes 
slightly  with  high  temperatures,  but 
for  ordinary  use,  the  tabulated  values 
are  satisfactory.  There  are  also  slight 
changes  as  the  alKn-  and  treatment  of 
steels  vary. 

Problem:  \  shaft  is  10  inches  in 
diameter,  exactlw  A  flange  to  be 
shrunk  on  is  bored  out  to  a  diameter 
of  9.990  inches.  To  slip  it  on  easily  it 
must  be  heated  until  its  diameter  of 
bore  is  10.010  inches.  The  shaft  is  at 
100°  I'",  when  the  fit  is  [)ut  on.  To  what 
temperature  approximately  must  the 
flange  be  heated. 


Solution:  Total  change  in  diameter 
of  bore  is  10.010  —  9.990  =  .020  ins. 

Coefficient  E  from  table.  .0000063. 

.020  =  10  X  .0000063  X  °  F. 

.020  —  .000063  X      F. 
F.  =  .020  divided  by  .000063. 

°  F.:=  318  =  change  in  tempera- 
ture. 

318  4-  100  =  418°  F.  total  tem- 
perature to  which  the  flange  must  be 
heated. 

In  jiractice.  the  temperature  is  ap- 
proximated by  touching  the  hot  piece 
with  a  piece  of  j)ine  woofl.  .Approxi- 
mately 350  to  500°  F.  would  be  good 
for  this  job  and  it  would  blacken  and 
slightly  smoke  a  piece  of  pine  wood. 

There  are  many  interesting  appli- 
cations of  these  simple  rules.  The  en- 
gineer should  note  the  many  provi- 
sions made  on  the  ship  to  allow  for 
these  changes  in  dimensions  due  to 
changes  in  temperature. 

QUESTION 
Do  liquids  also  expand  with  the 
temperature  increase? 

ANSWER 

The  cubical  or  volumetric  expan- 
sion of  liquids  is  also  measured  by  a 
coefficient  of  cubical  expansion,  Ec. 

The  value  of  this  coefficient  for 
some  common  liquids  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table.  Ec  is  the  units 
of  volume  change  per  unit  per  °  F. 
temperature  change. 

Table  of  Coefficients  of  Cubical 
Expansion 

Liquid  Ec 

Alcohol   00061 

Benzine 00077 

(\ilcium  chloride,  50'. 00028 

Olive  oil   00041 

Fuel  oil 00055 

Lube  oil 00055 

Sodium  chloride,  25^^/ 00024 

Water    00010 

Note:  Ec  for  water  varies  widely  at 
various  tem[)eratures,  as  di.scussed 
earlier  in  this  article. 

However,  the  Px  cubical  or  volu- 
metric coefficient  of  any  substance 
may  be  taken  as  three  times  the  lineal 
coefficient.  Thus,  the  lineal  coefficient 
for  steel  is  .0000063  and  the  volumet- 
ric coefficient  is  .0000189.  The  volu- 
metric coefficient  for  fuel  oil  is  .00055 
which  is  so  much  more  than  for  steel 
that  it  is  hardl\-  worth  while  to  make 
corrections  for  the  tank  expansion. 
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ON  MODERN  MOTORSHIPS 


A  gradual  but  definite  progress  in 
the  application  of  steam  boilers  for 
diesel-driven  vessels  has  taken  place 
since  the  early  developments  of  motor- 
ships.  Recognition  was  given  to  the 
great  loss  of  heat  in  the  exhaust  of  the 
large  diesel  engines.  E^ngineers  of  the 
Foster  Wheeler  Corporation  set  out  to 
recover  some  of  this  heat,  and  improve 
the  overall  plant  efficiency  through 
the  use  of  suitable  waste  heat  boilers. 

The  atmosphere  of  exhaust  gas  pas- 
sages is  highly  corrosive  in  character. 
"Sweating"  is  encountered  at  times, 
and  a  sulphuric  acid  condition  may  be 
expected  as  a  result  of  sulphur  in  the 
fuel.  Quite  evidently,  steel  was  not 
suitable  for  such  service.  Eventually, 
a  construction  was  developed  which 
embodied  a  chamber  with  cast  iron 
walls,  the  end  walls  being  gas-tight 
tube  sheets.  Water  heating  elements 
of  extended  surface,  composite  con- 
struction are  placed  in  the  gas  passage 
and  project  through  the  tube  sheets  to 
steam  tight  headers. 

The  heating  surface  is  composed  of 
steel  tubes  covered  with  cast  iron 
gilled  rings,  shrunk  in  place  to  estab- 
lish a  metal-to-metal  contact  with  the 
tubes.  The  rings  used  are  4-7/s"  o.d. 
and  provide  six  times  the  heating  sur- 
face of  the  bare  tubing.  Tight  fits  of 
tongue  and  groove  type  are  established 
between  the  rings  and  between  rings 
and  tube  sheets  at  one  end;  the  joints 
between  tubes  and  supports  are  made 
flexible  at  the  other  end.  This  provides 
for  expansion  and  contraction  without 
stressing  tube  connections;  all  pres- 
sure joints  are  out  of  the  gas  passages. 

The  element  tubes  are  placed  hori- 
zontally in  the  gas  passage  and  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a  single  header 
at  the  bottom.  Water  circulation  is 
downward  from  the  steam  drum  to  the 
header,   thence   upward   through    the 


various  horizcmtal  tubes  in  series  and 
to  the  steam  drum. 

To  provide  the  necessary  steam  sup- 
ply for  C-1  motorships,  a  design  has 
been  worked  out,  based  upon  long  ex- 
perience and  the  most  practical  and 
dependable  arrangement.  It  involves 
a  waste  heat  and  oil  fired  boiler  placed 
side  by  side  and  of  approximately  the 
same  size.  Each  of  these  has  a  hori- 
zontal steam  drum  36"  in  diameter. 

The  Foster  Wheeler  Corporation 
waste  heat  unit  for  these  ships  is  di- 
vided into  two  parallel  sections  by 
means  of  a  vertical  steel  division 
plate,  each  section  receiving  the  ex- 
haust from  one  of  the  two  main  en- 
gines in  the  vessel.  This  assures  proper 
gas  velocity  in  each  section,  and  as  one 
engine  is  run  while  the  other  is  shut 
down,  heating  conditions  will  be  good; 
whereas  they  would  be  very  poor  if 
only  one  engine  should  exhaust  into  a 
unit  designed  for  absorbing  the  heat 
from  both  engines.  The  waste  heat 
boiler  has  1440  square  feet  of  heating 
surface  and  will  generate  1750  pounds 
of  steam  per  hour,  150  pounds  gage 
pressure  when  the  engine  is  running  at 
100  per  cent  of  load.  Since  the  engine 
hp  is  about  4000  this  means  approxi- 
mately one  pound  of  steam  per  ever\' 
2'4  hp. 

The  direct-fired  unit,  used  during 
low  speed  operation,  is  of  conventional 
cross  drum  sectional  header,  straight 
tube  design.  The  furnace  is  of  solid 
refractory,  placed  below  a  bank  of 
boiler  tubes  through  which  the  gases 
pass  vertically  to  the  stack.  The  two 
rows  of  tubes  directly  above  the  fur- 
nace are  2"  in  diameter  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tubes  are  V/a"  in  di- 
ameter. The  tubes  are  closely  spaced 
to  provide  even  distribution  of  the 
gases  over  the  heating  surface  and  no 
baffles  are  used.  This  boiler  has  a  fur- 


nace volume'  of  107  cu.  ft.  and  will 
provide  a  normal  steam  output  of  2400 
pounds  per  hour  with  a  maximum  of 
5660  pounds  per  hour. 

To  give  an  idea  of  compactness  of 
these  units  which  will  provide  all  steam 
and  heat  for  the  ship,  it  should  be  real- 
ized that  as  installed,  they  are  only  1 1 
feet  7  inches  wide,  1 1  feet  deep  and 
12  feet  2  inches  high  to  the  center  of 
the  steam  drum.  In  service,  the  heating 
unit  has  ample  capacity  for  heating 
and  operating  small  auxiliaries  with- 
out any  cost  for  additional  fuel.  This 
greatly  improves  the  overall  efficiency 
of  the  vessel  from  an  oil  consumption 
point  of  view.  Making  the  units  en- 
tirely separate  and  independent  has  a 
number  of  advantages,  among  which 
is  the  ability  to  brace  the  waste  heat 
unit  much  more  strongly  and  rigidly 
than  is  necessary  for  the  direct-fired 
boiler.  Pulsations  in  the  exhaust  may 
require  stiffness  in  certain  directions 
not  nece.s.sary  in  direct-fired  furnaces, 
and  the  two  units  have  to  be  designed 
from  entirely  different  points  of  view. 
The  essential  considerations  are  that 
they  shall  be  simple,  reliable,  and  in- 
volve minimum  maintenance  and  care. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  heat 
may  be  required  at  any  time,  steam 
will  be  maintained  on  the  waste  heat 
boiler  constantly.  It  being  impossible 
to  vary  the  rate  of  steam  generation 
other  than  by  changing  the  load  on  the 
main  engines,  it  is  evident  that  the  full 
capacity  of  the  waste  heat  boiler,  or  a 
large  part  thereof,  may  have  to  be 
blown  to  waste  through  the  safety 
valve.  This  would  be  an  unjustifiable 
waste  of  fresh  water,  and  to  overcome 
it  a  condenser  of  the  atmospheric  type 
has  been  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  condensing  the  steam; 
also  to  serve  as  a  storage  tank  for  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  condensate. 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mflKinG 

LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


Bethlehem  Launches 
Richfield  Tanker 

An  important  addition  was  made  to 
the  rapidly  growing  fleet  of  American 
tankers  when  the  S.S.  Charles  S.  Jones 
was  launched  at  10:00  A.M.  October 
11.  1941.  at  the  Sparrows  Point  Yard 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Ship- 
building Division.  The  new  vessel,  the 
keel  of  which  was  laid  on  May  2 1 . 
1941,  is  being  built  for  Richfield  Oil 
Corporation  of  Los  Angeles.  Califor- 
nia, and  is  named  for  the  president 
of  the  company.  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Jones 
was  the  sponsor. 

The  deadweight  is  about  12.900 
tons  and  the  tank  capacitx-  101.400 
barrels,  or  4,258,800  gallons  of  oil. 
The  cargo  tank  space  is  divided  into 
24  compartments,  allowing  many 
grades  of  oil  to  be  carried  at  one  time. 
Pumping  capacity'  is  designed  to  load 
or  unload  the  vessels  in  less  than  12 
hours. 

Her  principal  dimensions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Length  overall 463  feet 

Molded  beam    64  feet 

Molded  depth 34  ft.  10  in. 

Draft    28  ft.  6  in. 

Speed    13  knots 

The  propelling  machinery  consists 
of  a  single  screw  installation  of  Beth- 
lehem cross-compound,  double-reduc- 
tion gear  turbines,  developing  3500 
shaft  horsepower.  Steam  will  be  sup- 
plied by  two  water  tube,  oil-burning 
boilers.  The  ship  is  fitted  with  a  con- 
tra-rudder. 

Extensi\e  use  of  welding  and  appli- 
cation of  the  Bethlehem-Frear  system 
to  longitudinals  and  bulkheads  insure 
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a  light,  yet  strong  framing  with  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  paying  deadweight 
for  the  given  displacement. 

Modern  and  complete  navigation 
equipment  has  been  installed  in  the 
pilot  house  amidships.  This  includes 
complete  Sperry  gyro  compass  equip- 
ment,   in    addition    to    the    magnetic 


compasses,  and  Sperry  gyro-pilot 
automatic  steering  control.  A  Subma- 
rine Signal  Co.  Fathometer  and  an 
electric  sounding  machine  are  also  in- 
stalled, as  well  as  a  continuous  three- 
day  course  recorder.  Among  interest- 
ing safety  devices  are  independent 
radio  receivers,  an  automatic  S.O.S. 


New  Procurement  Section 
Maritime  Commission 

Purchase  of  all  materials  for  the  construction  of  emergency  cargo 
vessels,  kno'svn  as  "Liberty  Ships,"  additional  to  the  312  originally 
ordered,  and  much  of  the  material  for  other  ships  authorized  under 
the  Supplementary  Appropriation  Act  of  August  2  5,  1941,  will  be 
handled  by  the  ne^vly  created  Procurement  Section  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission's  Construction  Division. 

C.  E.  Walsh,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Procurement 
Section. 

The  Procurement  Section  has  already  begun  purchasing  mate- 
rials for  200  of  the  "Liberty  Ships,"  though  allocation  of  the  work 
among  the  Commission's  nine  emergency  yards  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  As  a  means  of  centralizing  procurement  of  construction 
materials  under  one  head,  and  thus  reducing  priorities  problems  to 
a  minimum,  the  Commission  is  also  planning  to  handle  purchases 
for  some  of  the  standard  type  cargo  vessels  and  tankers — purchases 
formerly  handled  by  the  individual  shipyards. 

Centralized  purchasing  for  the  earlier  group  of  312  "Liberty 
Ships,"  already  contracted  for  under  the  Commission's  original 
emergency  program,  w^as  handled  by  the  firm  of  Gibbs  &  Cox,  New^ 
York,  and  is  now^  about  90  per  cent  completed.  The  Commission's 
Division  of  Purchase  and  Supply  will  continue  to  handle  procure- 
ment of  other  than  ship  construction  materials. 

Mr.  Walsh  is  3  5  years  old  and  has  been  associated  with  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corporation  for  the  past  15  years,  specializing  in  pur- 
chasing. From  January  1939,  until  his  appointment  to  the  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Walsh  handled  all  purchases  for  Bethlehem's  shipbuild- 
ing plant.  Sparrows  Point,  Maryland.  He  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh, 
Nvhere  he  was  graduated  from  Langley  High  School,  and  later 
attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


STEEL  CASTING  COMPANY 


British  "Liberty  V"  freighter  Ocean   Viking  sliding  down   the 

ways  at   Todd-California  Shipbuilding  Corp.  yard,  Richmond, 

California,  October  24 


receiver,  radio  direction  finder,  and 
complete  radio  communication  equip- 
ment, one  set  of  which  has  a  range  of 
about  2000  miles.  Automatic  alarms 
indicate  burning  out  of  running  lights, 
failure  of  oil  supply,  and  similar  dis- 
turbances. 

Excellent  accommodations  are  pro- 
vided for  13  officers  and  a  crew  of  30 
men.  The  men  are  housed  in  15  rooms, 
two  men  in  each,  while  the  officers 
have  individual  rooms.  Accommoda- 
tions also  include  smoking  rooms  and 
mess  rooms  for  officers  and  crew,  hos- 
pital, laundry,  cold  storage,  and  pro- 
vision storage. 

As  the  vessel  will  operate  in  warm 
climates,  sufficient  ventilation  has 
been  provided  to  insure  fifteen  com- 
plete changes  of  air  hourly  in  all  liv- 
ing quarters  and  mess  rooms.  Chilled 
drinking  water  is  also  supplied,  an  im- 
l^ortant  feature  on  ships  making  tropi- 
cal runs,  and  the  ship  has  a  distillation 
apparatus  for  emergency  production 
of  fresh  water. 

Built  the  highest  class  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Shipping,  under  their 
special  survey,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  regulations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation, 
this  tanker  also  meets  with  the  re- 
quirements for  the  Panama  and  Suez 
Canals. 


Manufactured  of 
Carbon  Nioly  Steel; 
with  tensile  strength 
of  9  0,000  lbs.  per 
square  Inch.  Tested 
to  3  times  the  stated 
working  pressure- 
metal  thickness  from 
Va  "  to  Vi '  over  spe- 
cifications —  made  to 
meet  A. P.  I.,  Marine, 
Steam,    and 


standards.  A.S.A. 
Standards  B16E  — 
1 939.  Steel  Specifica- 
tion ASTM  A157-C1. 


SOLD  THROUGH 
DEALERS  ONLY— 
SEND  FOR  COM- 
PLETE    STOCK     LIST. 


»NOTE:  STAINLESS  STEEL 
FITTINGS    MADE 


%  various  other 


co> 


TO      ORDER. 


2444  SO.  ALAMEDA  STREET  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


September  Records 

The  Maritime  Commission's  latest 
Ship  Construction  Progress  Report, 
made  public  October  17,  indicates  that 
new  records  were  set  during  the  month 
of  September  in  the  number  of  ships 
launched  and  keels  laid. 

There  were  eleven  Maritime  Com- 
mission ships  launched  during  the 
30-day  period,  of  which  eight  were 


the  standard  type  cargo  and  pas.sen- 
ger-cargo  ships,  and  three  were  "Lib- 
erty Ships,"  the  first  group  of  this 
type  ship  to  take  to  the  water.  All 
eleven  ships  were  launched  on  the 
same  day — September  27 — as  part  of 
the  coast-to-coast  "Liberty  Fleet 
Day"  celebration  and  represented  the 
greatest  mass  launching  of  ships  since 
the   World   War.   In   addition,   three 


At'u    Ruhfield  tanUei    Charles  S.  jona,  iml  ujUi    luiini  huig  til 
Bethlehem's  Sparrotvs  Point  yard 
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Cargo   motorsbip  Surprise  just  off   uays  at 
Sun  Yard,  Chester,  Pa. 


Other  ships — one  tanker  for  private 
account  and  two  freighters  for  the 
British  Government — were  launched 
the  same  day.  making  a  total  of  four- 
teen. 

Twenty-nine  keels  were  laid  during 
the  same  30-day  period,  of  which 
twenty-one  were  "Liberty  Ships"  and 
eight  standard  ly[)e.  This  al.so  was  a 
new  high  in  the  Commission's  ship- 
building program. 

Other  data  shown  in  the  Progress 
Report  include: 

Eight  standard  type  ships  delivered 
to  their  operators  during  September. 

Eighteen  standard  type  ships  in  the 
75-100  per  cent  stage  of  completion, 
of  which  si.\  were  scheduled  for  de- 
livery during  October. 

Four  "Liberty  Ships."  more  than 
half  completed,  will  be  ready  for  de- 
livery before  December  ,31. 

Twelve  "Liberty  Ships"  were  in  the 
25-50  per  cent  stage  of  completion. 
Most  of  these  also  will  be  completed 
before  December  .3 1 . 

"Liberty  Ship" 
Launchings 

The  Pacific  Coast  continues  her  lead 
in  the  launchings  of  Emergenc\'  type 
•  Liberty  Ships." 

Three  of  these  vessels  have  been 
launched  at  the  Oregon  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  as  follows: 

Star  of  Oregon,  launched  Septem- 
ber 27:  Meriwether  Lewis,  launched 
October  19:  William  Clark,  launched 
October  26. 

Two  were  launched  b\-  the  Calif(jr- 
nia  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  as  follows: 


John  C.  Fremont,  launched  Septem- 
i)er  27:  Thomas  Paine,  launched  Oc- 
tol)er  26. 

Seven  of  these  vessels  have  been 
launched  to  date,  the  other  two  having 
i)eeii  launched  at  the  Bethlehem  Fair- 
field Shi])yard.  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
as  follows: 

Patrick  Henry,  launched  Septem- 
ber 27;  Thomas  Carroll,  launched 
October  25. 

Maritime  Commission  progress  re- 
ports show  that  during  November  ajv 
proximately  2>  more  "Liberty  Ships" 
will  take  to  the  water,  and  that  about 
20  will  be  completed  and  read>'  for 
operation  by  December  31. 

Todd-California 

Delivers  1st — Launches  5th 

The  Todd-California  Shii^building 
Corp.  at  Richmond,  California,  on 
October  24  launched  the  Ocean  X'iking, 
fifth  hull  of  30  standard  emergency 
type  cargo  carriers  for  the  British  Pur- 
chasing Commission,  and  on  October 
27,  delivered  Ocean  \'anguard,  first  of 
the  series. 

A  complete  illustrated  descri[)tion  of 
Ocean  Vancjuard  will  be  found  on  ixige 
28  of  this  issue. 


Concre^e  Barge 
Contracts  Awarded 

The  Columbia  Dry  Dock  and  Shij)- 
building  Co.,  a  newly  organized  barge- 
huilding  firm,  was  awarded  by  the 
.Maritime  Commission  a  contract  to 
l)uild  \']\c  concrete  tank  barges,  espe- 
cially designed  for  carrying  petroleum 
products  coastwise. 

These  barges  are  to  have  a  capacity 
for  appro.ximately  7000  tons.  They 
have  no  power  i)lants  and  will  he  towed 
by  tugs  now  building. 

Identical  contracts  were  let  to  an 
Atlantic  Coast  and  a  Gulf  Coast  or- 
ganization. These  contracts  are  said  to 
be  the  complete  extent  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  program  for  concrete  con- 
struction. 

More  Tanker 
Contracts 

On  October  1 1,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission awarded  contracts  for  the 
building  of  49  tankers.  Thirty-six  of 
these  are  to  be  built  by  the  .Alabama 
Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mo- 
bile, .Alabama,  and  13  by  the  Sparrows 
Point  yard  of  the  Shipbuilding  Divi- 
sion of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 


Cargo  motorship  Surprise  at  outfitting  dock  after  launching.  Sun  Yard,  Chester,  Pa. 
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shTpMlders 

and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and  PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone  SUtter  0221 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Dry  Docks 

3,000  tons  and  5,000  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 
Telephone  ALameda  8585 


GENERAL  ENGINEERIB^G 
and  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


Steamer  James  McKay  just  after  launching  at  Sparroivs  Point 

The  first  of  this  series  of  eight  ves- 
sels was  delivered  to  the  American 
]Mail  Line  of  Seattle  on  October  10. 
This  ship,  the  China  Mail,  is  now  on 
her  wav  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Sun  Launches 

A  C-2  Cargo  Carrier 

On  October  18,  the  Sun  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Dry  Dock  Co.  launched  a  C-2SU 
type  cargo  motorship,  fifth  of  a  con- 
tract for  eight  vessels.  This  hull  was 
named  Stag  Hound  after  a  famous 
American  Clipper  sailing  ship  and  is 
allotted  to  the  services  of  the  U.  S. 
Lines. 


Union  Bethlehem 
Launches  Destroyer 

On  Thursday,  October  30.  at  9:00 
a.m..  the  L'nion  Plant  of  the  Ship- 
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building  Division  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  Inc.,  launched  the  first  of 
its  present  large  program  of  destroy- 
ers for  the  United  States  (two-ocean) 
Xavy.  Christened  Laffey  by  Miss 
Eleanore  Foggerty,  this  ship  when 
completed,  will  be  of  1650  tons  dis- 
placement (the  Bristol  type),  and  will 
be  equipped  with  five-inch  guns  and 
21 -inch  torpedo  tubes.  Keel  for  this 
hull  was  laid  January  13,  1941. 

Gulf  Shipbuilding 
Contracts  for  14 

Signing  of  contracts  with  the  Gulf 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Mobile. 
Alabama,  for  construction  of  14  cargo 
vessels  of  a  modified  C-2  type  was  an- 
nounced September  15  by  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission.  The  ves- 
sels will  be  built  as  part  of  the  Com- 
mission's expanded  Defense  Program, 
calling  for  production  of  566  addi- 
tional merchant  carriers,  under  the 
Supplementary  Appropriations  Bill 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt  Au- 
gust 25. 

Completion  of  negotiations  with  the 
Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corporation  marks 
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initial  paiticijiation  by  that  yard  in 
the  Commissions  drive  toward  the 
goal  of  two  ships  launched  a  day  in 
1942  and  1943.  The  contract  price 
for  each  ship  is  $2,520,000.  The  first 
is  to  be  delivered  September  1.  1942. 
and  the  last  December  31.  1943. 

Commission  Lets  Contract 
For  Nine  Cargo  Ships 

Award  of  a  contract  to  the  Penn- 
Jersey  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
Camden.  New  jersey,  for  construction 
of  nine  small  bulk  cargo  ships  was 
announced  September  19  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission. 

The  contract  was  authorized  on  a 
price-minimum  fee  basis  at  an  esti- 
mated price  of  $800,000  per  vessel. 
The  first  ship  is  to  be  delivered  270 
days  after  the  signing  of  the  contract, 
with  subsequent  deliveries  at  30-day 
intervals. 

Six  C-3s  Awarded  Ingails 

On  October  7.  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission announced  an  award  of  a  con- 
tract to  the  Ingails  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration to  build  six  C-3  cargo  ves- 
sels at  a  cost  of  $3,160,000  per  ship 

These  vessels  will  be  built  at  the 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  yard  and  delivered 
during  1943,  scheduled  dates  being 
May  30.  July  30,  September  30,  Octo- 
ber 15.  Xo\-ember  15  and  Decem- 
ber 1  5 . 

Brunswick  Gets  Award 
Of  Four  Tugs 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  on 
October  7  awarded  to  the  Brunswick 
Marine  Construction  Corp.  of  Bruns- 
wick, (ieorgia.  a  contract  to  build  four 
small  harbor  tugs  to  cost  $290,000 
each. 

General  Ship  Gets  Two  Tugs 

The  Maritime  Commission  on  Octo- 
ber 7  awarded  to  the  General  Ship 
&  Engine  Works  of  East  Boston. 
Massachusetts  a  contract  to  build  two 
small  harbor  tugs  at  a  cost  of  $290,- 
000  for  each  tug. 

Sun  Launches  Another  Tanker 

On  OctoJjer  11,  the  Sun  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Dry  Dock  Co.  at  Chester.  Pa., 
launched  the  tanker  Aekay  for  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  Key- 
stone   Tankshif)    Corporation.     Miss 


Barbara  X'ickery.  daughter  of  Mari- 
time Commi.ssioner  and  Mrs.  Howard 
L.  \ickery.  acted  as  sponsor. 

.■\ekay  is  one  of  two  new  tankers 
for  Keystone.  She  is  a  single-.screw. 
turl)ine-driven  steamer,  520  feet  long, 
with  a  sea  speed  of  Ib/j  knots,  and 
with  1(),400  tons  deadweight  capacitw 
and  cargo  tanks  to  take  133.000  i)ar- 
rels. 

American  Shipbuilding 
Gets  Six  Ore  Carriers 

On  October  11,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission announced  an  award  to  the 
American  Shipbuilding  Company  of  a 
contract  to  build  six  large  ore  carriers 
for  Great  Lakes  service. 

Four  of  the.se  ships  will  be  built  at 
the  Lorain  plant  and  two  at  the  Cleve- 
land plant,  all  for  delivery  during  1943. 

The  design  calls  for  a  length  of  595 
feet,  a  beam  of  60  feet,  and  a  depth 
of  35  feet.  Driven  by  steam  triple- 
expansion  engines  of  2500  ihp,  they 
will  carry  12.000  tons  of  ore  on  22 
feet  draft. 

Savannah  Awarded 
Twelve  EC-2s 

A  contract  for  12  "Liberty  Ships" 
was  awarded  October  1 1  to  the  Sa- 
vannah Shipyards  of  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia, by  the  Maritime  Commission  on 
a  cost  fixed-fee  basis.  The  total  amount 
of  this  contract  will  be  between  $18,- 
000,000  and  $20,000,000. 

A  three-way  yard  was  recently  com- 
pleted by  this  corporation. 

Ten  Ore  Carriers 
To  Great  Lakes 

The  Maritime  Commission  on  Oc- 
tober 14  announced  the  award  of  a 
contract  to  the  Great  Lakes  Engineer- 
ing Works.  River  Rouge,  Michigan, 
for  the  construction  of  ten  bulk  ore 
carrier  vessels  for  the  Great  Lakes. 

Six  of  the  carriers  will  be  con- 
structed at  the  company's  River 
Rouge  yard,  while  the  other  four  will 
be  built  at  the  company's  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  plant.  All  will  be  delivered  dur- 
ing the  Spring  of  1943.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $1,850,000  for  each  ship. 

Launches  a  Hull,  Lays  a  Keel 

.As  .soon  as  the  |)assenger-cargo  ship 
.African  Planet  was  launched  at  Pas- 
cagoula, Miss.,  on  "Libert)'  F"leet 
Day,  "  Saturday.   September   27,   the 


keel  for  a  second  passenger  vessel,  the 
American  Farmer,  was  laid  on  the  same 
ways.  This  dual  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  yards  of  the  Ingails  Shijibuild- 
ing  Corporation. 

The  African  Planet,  third  sister  shiji 
for  the  .American-South  .African  Line. 
Inc..  tleet  to  come  from  this  yard,  is  a 
combination  passenger-cargo  carrier, 
type  C-3.  Each  ve.ssel  can  accommo- 
date 122  pa.s.sengers  and.  for  this  .serv- 
ice, have  the  latest  and  most  modern 
equipment.  They  displace  18,500  tons, 
are  489  feet  in  length  with  a  beam  of 
69K'  feet  and  a  draft  of  27  feet  3 
inches.  Their  speed  is  19  knots. 

The  American  Farmer,  whose  keel 
was  laid  the  same  day.  is  to  be  a  com- 
bination passenger-cargo  liner  for  the 
United  States  Lines.  It  has  been  de- 
signed to  accommodate  2500  troops  in 
addition  to  officers  and  crew,  if  needed 
for  the  United  States  transport  serv- 
ices. 

Five  Large  Ore  Carriers 

The  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Com- 
pany, subsidiary  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation,  is  building  five  steamers 
that  will  be  in  operation  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  season  in  1942.  and  will  be 
the  largest  ore  carriers  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Two  are  under  way  at  the  Loraine 
yards  of  the  American  Shipbuilding 
Company,  and  three  are  at  the  River 
Rouge  Plant  of  the  Great  Lakes  Engi- 
neering Company. 

These  steamers  have  an  overall 
length  of  640  feet,  a  beam  of  67  feet, 
a  depth  of  35  feet,  and  an  ore  capacity 
of  17.500  tons. 

Dravo  Busy 

Dravo's  two  yards,  one  at  Neville 
Island,  Pittsburgh,  the  other  at  Wil- 
mington. Delaware,  are  very  busy 
these  days  with  159  craft,  aggregating 
76.144  gross  tons,  on  order  or  under 
construction. 

This  total  includes: 
1 5  submarine  chasers,  and 

5  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Xavy. 

3  floating  cranes  for  U.  S.  Xavy 
Yards. 

6  floating  caisson  gates  for  grav- 

ing docks. 
1  7  covered  lighters  for  U.  S.  Xavy. 
1  13  welded  steel  barges,  dumii 
.scows,  car  floats. 
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MARINE  Industrial  Accidents 


jB^'  Byron  O.  Pickard 


As  a  general  rule,  all  industrial  acci- 
dents are  brought  about  by  a  combina- 
tion of  unsafe  environment  and  unsafe 
acts  of  workmen. 

In  our  statistical  studies  of  acci- 
dents resulting  in  injuries  to  long- 
shoremen and  seamen  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  we  investigate  and  analyze 
each  year  an  average  of  8800  acci- 
dents. There  are,  very  naturally, 
limits  to  the  accuracy  of  statistical 
results,  due  to  the  limited  number  of 
classifications  which  can  be  used.  We 
are  faced,  therefore,  with  the  necessity 
of  weighing  the  relative  importance  of 
unsafe  environment  and  unsafe  acts  in 
making  our  statistical  determination 
of  the  responsibility  for  non-preven- 
tion of  each  accident. 

Those  accidents  which  seem  to  be 
the  result  predominantly  of  such 
things  as  unsafe  conditions  of  work- 
ing places,  unsafe  gear,  and  the  use  of 
unsafe  methods  are  ascribed  to  faulty 
employer  supervision.  When  the  rea- 
son for  the  accident  seems  to  be  pre- 
dominantly some  action  of  the  work- 
men, it  may  usually  be  ascribed  to  one 
of  the  following:  "Thoughtless  or  ig- 
norant acts  while  walking  or  climbing; 
while  handling  objects;  while  operat- 
ing machinery;  or  while  engaged  in 
performing  some  other  operation." 
Last  year  (1940)  out  of  6350  acci- 
dents resulting  in  injuries  to  long- 
shoremen, about  5920  clearly  fell  un- 
der either  faulty  supervision  or  un- 
safe acts  of  workmen.  The  remainder 
were  due  to  conditions  which  neither 
the  stevedore  employer  nor  the  long- 
shoremen could  reasonably  be  e.x- 
pected  to  control,  such  as  unsafe  con- 
dition of  container,  wind-blown  dust. 
stowage  in  another  port,  or  storms. 

You  will  be  interested,  I  am  sure,  in 
the  responsibility  assignment  between 
supervision  and  longshoremen  as 
shown  bv  the  table  herewith : 


Responsibility  Assignment  for  Accidents 


X  urn  her  of 

Accidents 

1200 

800 

1000 

80 

2600 

40 


Type  oj  Accident 
Falls  of  Persons.  .  .  . 
Falling  Objects  .  .  .  . 
Moving  Objects  .  .  . 
Flying  Objects  .  .  .  . 
Hand  Handling  .  .  . 
Machinerv 


Supervision 

55% 
70% 
60% 
75% 
30% 
50% 


Longshoremen 
45%. 
30% 
40% 
25% 
70% 
50% 


5920 


47' 


53% 


On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  it 
seems,  therefore,  that,  although  the 
responsibility  was  fairly  evenly  di- 
vided between  supervision  and  em- 
ployees, the  unsafe  or  "careless"  acts 
of  workmen  predominated  to  some 
extent. 

A  "Means  of  Prevention"  study  by 
our  safety  engineers  revealed,  how- 
ever, that  75  per  cent  of  the  accidents 
could  have  been  prevented  if  the  long- 
shoremen had  been  given  proper 
training. 

Thus,  although  more  than  half  of 
the  accidents  were  caused  essentially 
by  unsafe  acts  of  workmen,  proper 
training  would  not  only  have  pre- 
vented these  but  also  about  half  of 
the  accidents  caused  primarily  through 
unsafe  environment.  Were  men  prop- 
erly trained  by  supervisors,  they 
would  themselves  correct  many  un- 
safe conditions  and  would  avoid  in- 
jury in  many  cases  in  which  it  was 
impractical  to  do  so. 

Although  we  have  used  the  term 
"Thoughtless,  ignorant  or  chance- 
taking  acts,"  "Carelessness"  (mean- 
ing neglectful,  indifferent  or  heedless) , 
could  often  have  been  used.  The  rea- 
son for  not  using  it  is  that  once  a 
cause  has  been  designated  as  "care- 
lessness" on  the  part  of  the  injured 
workman,  the  management  may  feel 


that  it  has  thereby  cleared  itself  of  all 
responsibility  for  preventing  that  par- 
ticular accident,  and  very  likely  for 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  a  similar 
one.  Since  training  and  supervision 
are  the  responsibility  of  management, 
management  itself  may  have  been  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  careless  act. 
and  may  itself  have  been  careless  in 
its  handling  of  the  man  before  he  was 
injured. 

There  was  a  case  recently  which 
illustrates  clearly  how  easy  it  is  to 
blame  an  accident  on  carelessness  and 
dismiss  it  without  action.  Bales  of 
gunnies  were  being  loaded  in  the  for- 
ward half  of  the  square  of  No.  4 
hatch.  The  after  half  was  empty  and 
the  pile  was  up  about  ten  feet.  A  bale 
was  landed  about  two  feet  back  from 
the  edge  of  the  stowed  cargo,  and  one 
of  the  longshoremen  hooked  the  strap 
of  the  bale  and,  backing  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  stowed  cargo,  pulled  the  bale 
toward  him.  The  strap  broke,  the  man 
fell,  landing  in  the  hold. 

The  cause  of  this  accident  is  the 
usual  combination  of  unsafe  condi- 
tions and  unsafe  acts.  The  unsafe  con- 
dition— lack  of  a  safety  net.  The  un- 
safe act — hooking  into  the  strap  of 
the  bale  and  pulling,  rather  than  push- 
ing it  to  the  edge  of  the  pile.  As  the 
unsafe  condition  had  been  present  al- 
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nu)st  evt'r_\'  linu'  tlu'  shi|)  was  loaded 
or  unloaded  for  man>-  years,  the  acci- 
dent, in  the  minds  of  the  supervisors, 
was  bhuned  entirely  on  the  man.  "He 
should  have  known  better." 

Actually,  in  addition  to  providing  a 
net  which  would  have  guarded  the 
man  against  injury  from  his  unsafe 
acts,  management  might  have  consid- 
ered the  method  of  handling  which 
was  used.  Had  some  of  the  strain  been 
taken  on  the  winches,  it  would  have 
been  a  simple  matter  to  swing  the  bale 
into  position.  Had  management  ac- 
cepted its  responsibility  for  enforcing 
the  use  of  proper  handling  procedures, 
there  would  have  been  less  oppor- 
tunity for  chance  taking. 

As  for  the  unsafe  act  of  the  man,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  had 
pulled  other  loads  toward  the  edge  of 
the  pile  and  hooked  onto  strapping  of 
bales  on  many  previous  occasions. 
There  was  direct  supervision  in  the 
form  of  a  hatch  boss  or  winch  driver 
who  should  have  looked  for  these  un- 
safe acts  and  corrected  them.  Here 
again  it  would  seem  that,  although  the 
man  was  acting  in  an  unsafe  manner, 
it  was  perfectly  possible  for  manage- 
ment to  have  at  least  made  efforts  to 
correct  this  practice  before  an  injury 
resulted. 

Of  course,  the  stock  answer  of  the 
ordinary  supervisor  to  such  a  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  men  will  not  accept 
instructions  and  warnings  regarding 
their  unsafe  acts.  What  happens, 
however,  when  cargo  is  lost  or  dam- 
aged through  the  acts  of  these  same 
men?  Although  management  seems 
willing  to  let  an  injury  claim  for  sev- 
eral thou.sand  dollars  go  through  with 
the  simple  explanation  that  the  man 
was  careless,  a  like  claim  for  cargo 
damage  could  not  be  so  easily  ex- 
plained. There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
latter  case  an  investigation  would  be 
made  to  find  out  just  who  was  respon- 
sible. If  the  cause  were  traced  to  a 
"thoughtless  or  ignorant"  act  of  the 
workmen,  there  would  be  no  question 
as  to  whether  r  not  the  men  would 
accept   instruct!    i  and  obey  orders. 


One  reason  often  heard  for  careless- 
ness is  that  the  men  are  indifferent  to 
being  hurt.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
thev  are  either  ignorant  of  many  of 
the  hazards  with  which  the\-  are  con- 
fronted, or  through  familiarity,  lose 
their  re.spect  for  them. 

In  visiting  ships  and  talking  to 
longshoremen  about  unsafe  acts,  we 
find  that  they  almost  invariably 
change  the  subject  to  unsafe  gear.  As 
one  points  out  the  possibility  of  a 
strongback  at  their  feet  being  tipped 
over  as  a  slingload  bumps  against  it. 
they  will  kick  it  with  their  foot  and 
say,  "Oh,  why  worry  about  little 
things  like  this?  That  strongback 
won't  tip  over.  But  why  don't  you  go 
and  look  at  the  gear  on  such  and  such 
a  ship?"  Often  one  will  find  a  ship 
that  is  really  in  quite  a  bad  condition 
in  regard  to  gear.  The  men  are  com- 
plaining about  it.  but  they  are  afraid 
of  it,  and  therefore  are  always  on 
guard  against  something  carrying 
away.  It  may  be  that  something  does 
fail  but,  after  the  noise  has  quieted 
and  the  dust  has  cleared,  it  will  be 
found  that  men  will  be  crawling  safely 
out  of  holes  into  which  they  had 
dropped  at  the  first  indication  of  dan- 
ger. They  are  all  conscious  of  the  ex- 
treme hazard  of  unsafe  gear,  and  are 
therefore  extremely  careful  when  they 
are  forced  to  work  with  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strongback 
on  edge,  the  dunnage  lying  scattered 
about,  the  spaces  between  'tween  deck 
hatch  covers,  the  dangers  of  mashing 
fingers  on  a  drum  or  a  case,  the  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  unguarded  openings, 
or  the  possibility  of  .something  falling 
from  a  pile  or  a  slingload  does  not  im- 
press them. 

Then  there  is  the  group  of  men  who 
get  hurt  on  account  of  unsafe  acts  be- 
cause they  are  not  physically  fit  to  do 
the  job  on  account  of: 

1.  Defective  eyesight. 

2.  Defective  hearing. 
.3.  Poor  health. 

4.  Worry  over  personal  or   family 
problems. 


5.  Poor  menial  balance. 

6.  Influence  of  alcohol. 

7.  Old  age. 

.Another  group  includes  tho.se  work- 
men who  deliberately  take  chances  to: 

1 .  .Show  bravado. 

2.  Defy  or  show  up  the  boss. 
?>.  Show  contempt  for  rules  or 

regulations. 

4.  Get  by  with  less  effort  ( laziness) . 

5.  Satisfy  an  uncontrollable  desire 

to  take  short  cuts. 
But  chance-taking,  short  cuts,  care- 
lessness, and  thoughtlessness  by  even 
the  best  and  normal  workmen,  are 
very  largely  due  to  the  perfectly  nat- 
ural influence  brought  about  by: 

1.  Poor  housekeeping,  dirt,  disor- 

der, unshipshape  conditions. 

2.  Other     conditions     of     working 

places,  such  as  insuftlcient 
light,  poor  tools,  unguarded 
openings  and  machinery. 

3.  Bawling  out  by  boss  in  front  of 

other  members  of  gang. 

4.  Improper  clothing. 

5.  Lack  of  cordial  relations  among 

the  gang  members,  brought 
about  by  jealousy,  teacher's 
pet,  etc. 

6.  Mental  distractions  due  to  con- 

gestion, confusion,  noise, 
other  men  talking  or  arguing, 
injury  to  some  member  of  the 
gang,  being  harassed,  scolded, 
hurried  or  disorganized. 

7.  Ignorance   and    nervousness    on 

account  of  not  being  properly 
instructed. 

8.  Laxity  of  supervisors  in  correct- 

ing   hazardous    conditions 
which  the  men  seek  to  have 
corrected. 
But  the  most  important  cures  for 
"carelessness"  are  good,  clean,  order- 
ly,    well-lighted,     guarded     working 
places,  gang  harmony,  safety  clothing, 
and  an  intelligent,  understanding  bo.ss 
who  .sets  a  good  example,  makes  him- 
.self  liked  and  respected  by  his  men, 
and  who  takes  time  to  teach  and  helj) 
his  men  to  work  without  accidents. 

Address  before   Marine   .Section.   National   .Safelv 
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AenA  Ba/i  Pilot 

General  approval  was  expressed  over 
the  appointment  last  month  by  Gover- 
nor Olson  of  Captain  Konrad  "Ken" 
Hubbenette  as  San  Francisco  Bar 
Pilot. 

The  well-known  skipper  of  Matson 
Steamship  Company  vessels  assumed 
his  new  duties  after  the  Governor's  an- 
nouncement of  his  appointment. 

In  his  capacity  as  captain  and  relief 
master,  he  has  commanded  virtually 
every  type  of  ship  under  the  flag  of  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company.  He 
joined  the  company  some  30  years  ago 
as  an  able-bodied  seaman  aboard  the 
steamer  Hilonian. 

However,  before  he  entered  "steam" 
he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  deck 
boy  and  then  up  through  the  ranks  on 
sailing  ships  under  the  Swedish  flag. 
Shortly  after  he  was  with  Matson,  his 
outstanding  ability  in  seamanship  was 
recognized  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  promoted  quartermaster,  third, 
second,  first,  chief  mate  and  then 
skipper.  His  first  command  came  as  a 
Christmas  present  in  1920,  when  he 
was  named  master  of  the  old  steamer 
Lurline. 

In  addition  to  his  capability  as  a 
mariner,  Captain  Hubbenette  as  a 
younger  man  was  an  athlete  of  no 
mean  distinction  as  a  runner,  swimmer 
and  diving  expert.  He  won  the  Pacific 
Northwest-Canadian  marathon  run  in 
1 909,  and  while  a  member  of  the  Olym- 
pic Club  was  a  noted  swimmer,  diver 
and  wrestler. 

His  son,  Raymond,  is  at  present  a 
cadet   on   the   liner   Matsonia   under 
Captain  Frank  Johnson. 
*     *     * 

Captain  F.  P.  Willarts  is  now  mas- 
ter of  the  steamer  Ruth  Alexander. 


Me4^  a4ijat  SUip>6. 

When  the  new  C-3-P,  passenger  and 
freight  liner  President  Polk,  seventh 
and  last  of  the  fleet  built  for  the  Ameri- 
can President  Lines,  came  into  San 
Francisco,  Captain  Frank  Button  was 
on  the  bridge.  He  was  formerly  skipper 
of  the  Ruth  Alexander.  Chief  Officer  is 
\V.  T.  Johnson. 

George  Jackson,  formerly  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  President  Hayes,  is  the 
head  of  the  propulsion  department  and 
his  first  assistant  is  Fred  Jennings. 

*  *  =i: 

The  Alcoa  Puritan,  built  at  the 
Union  Plant  of  Bethlehem  and  now 
down  at  South  America  discharging 
Pacific  Coast  commodities  for  Grace 
Line,  sailed  from  here  in  command  of 
Captain  K.  G.  Landberg. 

*  *     * 

In  command  of  the  steamer  Day 
Star,  which  was  assigned  the  Ameri- 
can President  Lines  by  the  Maritime 
Commission,  is  Captain  D.  E.  Collins, 
formerly  master  of  the  steamer  Presi- 
dent Hayes.  The  Day  Star  is  a  former 
Danish  ship  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

*  *     * 

Commander  of  the  brand  new  motor- 
ship  American  Packer  is  Captain  L.  B. 
Adams.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  United 
States  Lines,  for  which  this  vessel  was 
commissioned,  having  been  in  succes- 
sion a  navigator  and  master  of  their 
vessels  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

The  ship  having  been  built  at  the 
Western  Pipe  &  Steel  ways.  Captain 
Adams  had  been  here  in  connection 
with  building  details  of  the  vessel  for 
some  months.  During  this  period  he 
became  well  acquainted  and  popular. 


Capt.  Kourad  Hubbenette 


£^Cp4i4t4^*t 


Expansion  of  operations  since  being 
appointed  California  agents  for  Quaker 
Line,  California-Eastern  Line,  and 
States  Line,  De  La  Rama  Line  has 
leased  new  quarters  in  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Building,  San  Francisco, 
as  of  November  1.  Their  offices  have 
been  in  the  Merchant's  Exchange 
Building. 

The  De  La  Rama  interests  has  also 
secured  from  the  State  Board  of  Har- 
bor Commissioners  the  assignment  of 
pier  9,  in  San  Francisco.  Heretofore, 
the  line  has  had  use  of  pier  39  on  a 
cooperative  basis  with  Williams,  Di- 
mond  &  Co.  The  new  agency  arrange- 
ment becomes  effective  December  L 
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Hurry  Thompson 

Qn^ce  JiUie 

Harry  Thompson,  now  traffic  man- 
ager on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  Grace 
Line,  with  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, started  his  shipping  career  as 
an  office  boy  with  \V.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  local 
headquarters. 

However,  he  has  been  in  and  out  of 
San  Francisco  offices  to  far  places  of 
the  world  for  the  company,  and  also 
as  a  soldier.  He  has  been  in  his  present 
post  since  September  1939,  but  his 
numerous  assignments  with  the  com.- 
pany  assure  him  of  no  permanency. 
One  thing  is  certain;  Harry  has  a 
record  of  accomplishing  whatever 
tasks  are  assigned. 

He  was  born  February  1,  1898.  in 
Liverpool,  but  came  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  four.  He  entered 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  in 
1914.  In  1917,  Harry  was  in  the  army 
as  a  private,  then  made  a  second  lieu- 
tenant's commission  and  was  sent 
overseas. 

Back  from  the  war,  Edward  T. 
Ford,  now  retired  vice  president,  sent 
Harry  to  the  Orient  as  representative 
in  Indo  Chini.  Japan,  China  and  Siam. 

After  eight  years  he  came  back  to 
"The  States'"  .itul  was  named  assist- 
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ant  manager  under  W.  1).  Nanderbilt 
in  Seattle.  In  1934,  with  the  big 'Santa 
ships'  running,  Harry  was  again 
changed.  He  went  to  Los  .Angeles  un- 
der the  late  Clay  Hutchison  as  a.ssist- 
ant  manager  in  the  Los  Angeles  of- 
fices. \\'hen  the  "Santa  ships"  were 
taken  out  of  the  coast-to-coast  service, 
Harry  went  back  to  Seattle  where  he 
remained  until  ordered  to  his  present 
hcrth  in  San  Francesco  in  1939. 

His  hobby  is  fishing  and  hunting. 

Captain  T.  H.  Cunningham  has 
taken  the  place  of  W.  H.  Turnquist  on 
the  steamer  Kaimoku. 

The  liner  Lurline  now  is  in  command 
of  Captain  C.  .\.  Herndston;  vice, 
Henry  Gillispie. 

Captain  of  the  S.  S.  Perida  is  now 
J.  P.  Kristensen,  who  relieved  Chris 
Olson. 

On  the  bridge  of  the  S.  S.  Olpana  is 
Captain  M.  E.  Stone,  who  succeeded 
Captain  S.  King. 

Captain  R.  V.  Tillett  was  ordered 
to  take  command  of  the  steamer  Lihue ; 
vice,  K.  L.  Svinding. 


OpM  Vuito^ 


On  his  first  tri|)  to  California  since 
his  appointment  to  OPM.  Floyd  B. 
Odium,  director  of  OP^Ls  Division  of 
Contract  Distribution,  plans  to  attend 
the  National  Defense  Production 
Clinic  in  Los  Angeles  on  November 
1 7  and  18.  If  possible,  he  will  meet  with 
defense  officials  in  San  Francisco  on 
November  21.  according  to  the  West- 
ern area  manager  of  the  division.  Col- 
onel Frank  M.  Smith. 
*     *     * 

William  (Bill)  Reagh,  member  of  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can President  Lines,  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  named  purser  of  the  motorship 
Day  Star.  This  vessel  was  the  former 
Danish  motorship  Laura  Maersk  and 
is  now  in  the  California-Orient  service. 


Lieut.  Stanley  E.  Allen 


*7a  Aa</^ 


The  Navy  called  Captain  Stanley 
E.  (SEA)  Allen  into  service  early  this 
month,  and  the  popular  executive  of 
the  marine  department  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  is  now  Lieutenant 
Allen  at  pre.sent  in  Washington  with 
Puerto  Rico  scheduled  as  his  head- 
quarters, for  the  next  .several  months 
at  least. 

Uncle  Sam's  summons  came  in  such 
haste  that  fellow  associates  of  the  S.  O. 
and  the  members  of  the  Mariners 
Club,  of  which  Lieutenant  .Allen 
served  for  long  as  secretary,  were  fore- 
stalled in  arranging  a  bon  voyage 
party. 


Fred  Parr,  president  of  the  Parr- 
Richniond  Terminal  Corporation  of 
Richmond,  California,  left  October  31 
for  Washington,  D.  C,  to  engage  in 
conferences  for  both  personal  business 
and  for  matters  concerning  the  Contra 
Costa  Development  Company,  of 
which  he  is  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 

He  plans  to  return  around  the  mid- 
dle of  November. 
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Malcolm  E.  Grossman 

Malcolm,  Z.  G^a6^4fia4^ 

One  of  the  popular  fi,tiures  of  the 
younger  executives  during  the  Pro- 
peller Club's  national  gathering  was 
Malcolm  E.  Grossman,  District  Cadet 
Training  Instructor  for  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  at  Treasure  Island. 

Since  ]Mr.  Crossman  is  destined  to 
become  an  important  leader  in  this 
country's  development  of  the  training 
of  officers  for  the  American  Merchant 
JNIarine,  we  hasten  to  give  our  readers 
a  brief  biography  of  Instructor  Cross- 
man's  career: 

Born  in  1904,  Taunton,  Mass.,  he 
graduated  from  the  Massachusetts 
Nautical  Schoolship  U.  S.  S.  Nan- 
tucket in  1925.  From  1925  to  1931  he 
sailed  as  deck  officer  in  various  types 
of  merchant  ships. 

From  1931  to  1934  he  was  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  California  Maritime 
Academy  schoolship  California  State, 
and  was  in  Operating  Department  of 
the  McCormick  Steamship  Company 
from  1935  to  1940.  January  of  last 
year  he  was  appointed  District  Cadet 
Training  Instructor  for  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commiss  )n.  Pacific  Coast  Dis- 
trict. 

He  holds  commission  in  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve  as  Lieutenant  Commander, 
together  with  third  issue  of  Master's 
License  Unlimited,  and  pilot  licenses. 


Captain  James  Irvine,  Port  Agent 
in  Los  Angeles  harbor  for  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  has  recovered  suf- 
ficently  from  injuries  suffered  in  an 
automobile  accident,  that  claimed  the 
lives  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  to  be 
in  his  office  part  of  the  time,  as  we 
go  to  press. 

One  of  the  best  known  marine  men 
in  this  area.  Captain  Irvine  was  driv- 
ing in  Mexico  City,  preparatory  to 
coming  to  Los  Angeles  to  assume  his 
new  duties  when  the  accident  hap- 
pened. 

Marine  men  recall  that  Captain 
Irvine  was  in  charge  of  conversion  of 
British  war  vessels  to  merchant  car- 
riers for  two  years  after  World  War 
No.  1,  at  Southampton  and  Ports- 
mouth, England.  From  1922  to  1926 
he  was  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Mexican  State  Steam- 
ship Line,  which  operated  passenger 
and  freight  vessels  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Mexico.  Later  he  .served  as 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Mexican  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, operating  the  vessels  Sonora  and 
Sinaloa  between  the  Golden  Gate  and 
Mexico.  He  had  been  head  of  the  Ma- 
rine Department  of  the  Petrol  Corpo- 
ration with  Los  Angeles  headquarters 
until  his  recent  Maritime  Commission 
appointment. 

Afo^ie  Maut 
Jllo4fd  S4AjLaifHe> 

Appointment  of  Lloyd  Swayne  to 
the  post  of  Pacific  Coast  coordinator 
for  the  Linited  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission's Division  of  Emergency  Ship- 
ping, was  well  received  by  all  marine 
interests  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  Division  of  Emergency  Ship- 
ping is  similar  to  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  of  World  War  Days.  Un- 
til Swayne's  appointment,  there  was 
no  Pacific  Coast  representation,  the 
unit  being  composed  of  men  in  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  ports. 

Lloyd  Swayne  is  by  experience  and 
background  eminently  fitted  for  this 
responsible  position.  He  is  a  member 
of  a  pioneer  shipping  family.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  co-founders  of 
the  firm  of  Swavne  &  Hovt,  whose 


sailing  ships,  steam  schooners  and 
steamers  have  played  important  parts 
in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

Reared  in  a  maritime  atmosphere, 
Lloyd  Swayne  has  a  keen  insight  and 
varied  experience  in  ship  operations 
that  will  .serve  him  well  in  his  new 
post. 

*  *     * 

William  A.  "Bill"  Young,  one  of  the 
country's  well-known  steamship  pas- 
.senger  executives,  is  now  occupying  an 
important  post  with  the  General  En- 
gineering &  Drydock  Company. 

For  years  Young  served  as  passen- 
ger head  of  the  old  Pacific  Mail,  then 
with  the  Panama  Mail,  and,  until  his 
retirement  six  years  ago,  was  passen- 
ger traffic  manager  of  the  Grace  Line. 

*  *     * 

James  E.  McLaughlin,  who  was 
purser  on  the  S.  S.  Hying  Cloud,  has 
taken  the  same  post  on  the  S.  S.  Alcoa 
Patriot. 

AleuA6>  off 

From  out  of  the  shroud  that  has 
covered  the  activities  of  much  of  the 
gay  centers  of  Europe,  word  has  been 
received  that  one  of  the  Pacific's  best- 
known  figures,  Captain  Adrian  "King" 
Zeeder  is  safe  and  sound  in  his  villa 
near  Monaco. 

A.  M.  Garland,  who  was  manager  of 
the  old  China  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  and 
one  of  California  Street's  best-known 
figures,  and  of  the  school  of  R.  P. 
Schwerin,  V.  C.  M.  "Pop"  Comfort, 
Captain  Robert  Dollar,  Captain  Ry- 
land  Drcnnan,  Captain  J.  H.  Rinder, 
and  hundreds  of  others  living  and 
others  now  dead  who  made  Pacific 
shipping  history,  received  a  letter  from 
Captain  Zeeder  that  "All  was  well" 
under  pre.sent  circumstances. 

Mr.  Garland's  information  reported 
the  death  of  Captain  Zeeder's  sister  in 
an  automobile  crash  in  Monaco.  He 
said  that  he  planned  to  leave  Europe 
as  soon  as  he  could  secure  release  of 
funds  and  come  to  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Zeeder  was  master  of  such 
well-known  liners  as  the  Manchuria 
and  the  Mongolia,  when  these  vessels 
operated  for  the  old  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  in  the  transpa- 
cific trade. 
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9n  tUe  Wake  a(  tUe 


Success  of  the  reception  given  to 
Admiral  E.  S.  Land.  C'ajitain  Howard 
\'ickery,  Mark  ODea  and  other  Mari- 
time Commission  executives  while  at- 
tending the  Propeller  Club  convention 
was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  fine 
cooperation  of  V..  i\  Mausshardt.  Dis- 
trict Manager  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
the  Commission. 

Warm  in  their  i)rai.>^e  are  the  ship- 
builders and  shipping  interests  of  the 
ever-readine.ss  of  Mr.  Mausshardt  to 
help  solve  difficult  problems  and  the.se 
sentiments  were  duly  expressed  to  Ad- 
miral Land  and  his   'aides.'" 


Captain  Frank  Leah\-,  V .  S.  super- 
vising inspector  of  hulls  and  boilers, 
returned  home  with  Mrs.  Leahy  to 
Xew  Orleans,  after  attending  the 
Propeller  Club  meet  in  San  Francisco. 
While  on  the  Coast.  Captain  Leahy 
was  guest  of  Captain  William  Fi.sher 
of  the  San  Francisco  office. 

San  Francisco  is  Captain  Leahy's 
home  and  three  years  ago  he  spent 
twelve  months  in  his  home-town  port, 
then  went  to  Louisiana  to  his  present 
post. 

The  consensus  expressed  from  a 
cross-section  of  persons  in  a  position  to 
know  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Fif- 
teenth Annual  Convention  of  the  Pro- 
peller CIul)  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  Con- 
ference, held  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
Hotel  Fairmont  from  October  2 1  to 
24,  was  a  gathering,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  the  finest  and  most  suc- 
cessful convention  ever  held  by  any 
organization  or  fraternity  in  this  city's 
history. 

We  could  quote  from  high  Govern- 
ment, civic  and  business  leaders  if  we 
wished,  but  believe  that  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  Hotel  Fairmont  man- 
agement down  to  the  page  boys  is  suf- 
ficient: 

"The  most  considerate,  courteous 
group  of  men  and  women  we  have  ever 
entertained  in  our  hotel." 


N   i 


Harry  W .  Parsons 

Harry  W.  Parsons  of  the  Foster- 
Wheeler  Corporation,  who  came  to  at- 
tend the  Fifteenth  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  as  a  delegate,  and  who  is 
past  president  of  the  organization,  left 
for  his  New  York  home  the  middle  of 
October,  fully  recovered  from  the  seri- 
ous illness  that  forced  him  to  take  to 
his  bed  and  miss  the  entire  conclave. 
*     *     * 

West  Coast  yards  are  emulating 
their  records  of  World  War  No.  1,  and 
the  high  scores  are  yet  to  come. 

Captain  Howard  V'ickery  of  the  U. 
S.  Maritime  Commission,  made  the 
statement,  while  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  I'ropeller  Club's  national  conven- 
tion, that  the  shipbuilding  records  to 
date  had  been  broken  by  Todd-Cali- 
fornia  Shipbuilding  Corporation  of 
Richmond  in  completing  construction 
<jf  the  S.S.  Ocean  \'anguard  in  six 
months,  1 1  days  between  keel  laying 
and  delivery. 

The  accomplishment  is  more  than 
a  month  faster  than  the  fastest  con- 
struction of  any  freighter  during  the 
World  War  i)eriod  Captain  Vickery, 
chief  of  the  commission  construction, 
states. 


Catjt.  R.  W.  Tucker 

Oregon's  steamship  fraternity  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  Propeller  Club  officials  handled 
their  part  in  the  national  convention  of 
the  Proiieller  Club  in  San  Francisco. 


Phil  T hnrmouii 

]*hil  Thurmond,  whose  private  busi- 
ness is  confined  to  |)romoting  foreign 
trade  business  for  Pope  &  Talbot, 
along  with  Charles  Spear,  president  of 
the  Portland  Propeller  Clul).  Vice- 
President  Captain  R.  W.  Tucker  and 
E.  E.  Munly,  treasurer,  were  warml\' 
complimented  by  Edward  H.  Harms, 
general  convention  chairman,  for  their 
friendly  and  helpful  cooperation  prior 
to  and  during  the  period  of  the  con- 
clave. 


L.  F.  Miiiily 
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Gradual])'  but  steadily  mounting 
the  ladder  of  success  among  the 
younger  executives  of  the  marine 
world  is  Donald  "Don"  Watson,  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  Coast  Direct  Line. 

Graduated  from  the  University  of 
California.  "Don"  had  been  associated 
with  Interocean  Line  since  1933,  un- 
til a  change  was  made;  and,  in  April 
of  this  year,  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  post  by  L.  C.  Howard,  presi- 
dent. 

During  the  Propeller  Club's  na- 
tional meeting,  "Don"  served  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Registration  Commit- 
tee, and  then,  when  K.  C.  Tripp  was 
forced  by  pressure  of  duties  to  sur- 
render his  post,  Mr.  Watson  took 
charge. 

"Don"  holds  a  lieutenant's  commis- 
sion in  the  United  States  Navy.  He  is 
unmarried,  but  reports  indicate  that 
his  status  will  be  changed  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

New  Westinghouse 
Steam  Engineer 

William  H.  Sullivan,  steam  engineer 
for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  named 
steam  engineer  for  the  company's  Pa- 
cific Coast  District  with  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco.  Announcement  of 
the  appointment  was  made  recently  by 
Chas.  A.  Dostal.  Pacific  Coast  district 
manager,  and  A.  W.  Copley,  Pacific 
Coast  Engineering  and  Service  man- 
ager. 

In  his  new  post,  Mr.  Sullivan  will 
be  active  on  all  negotiations  involving 
steam  turbines  for  land  and  marine 
uses.  His  territory  as  a  consultant  will 
comprise  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  ter- 
ritory of  the  company. 

A  native  of  Springfield,  111.,  ]Mr. 
Sullivan  graduated  in  1934  from  the 

Wm.  H.  Sullivan 


Donald 
Watson 


University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder, 
Colo.,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Electric  Engineering.  He  is 
a  member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  fra- 
ternity. 

He  joined  Westinghouse  in  January, 
1936,  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  A  year 
later  he  was  transferred  to  the  com- 
pany's South  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  tur- 
bine works,  where  steam  turbines  and 
associated  equipment  for  land  and  ma- 
rine uses  are  manufactured. 

Retirement  of  P.  V.  G.  Mitchell, 
vice  president  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine,  parent  firm  of  the 
U.  S.  Lines,  was  made  head  of  the 
passenger  department  in  October.  Al- 
though New  York  was  his  headquar- 
ters, the  news  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  retire- 
ment was  made  known  while  he  was 
in  San  Francisco  attending  the  Pro- 
peller Club  convention. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company's  freighter  lowan  will  be 
back  in  service  by  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, officials  announce.  The  lowan, 
at  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  is  un- 
dergoing a  $500,000  repair  job  for 
damages  sustained  when  she  went 
ashore  on  the  Southern  California 
coast  in  a  dense  fog  while  en  route  to 


San  Francisco  from  New  York. 

V^irtually  the  entire  bottom  of  the 
lowan  was  renewed  and  many  of  her 
plates  had  to  be  re-rolled  and  re-fitted. 

Harvey  Street,  veteran  in  point  of 
American  President  Lines  service,  is 
the  purser  on  the  new  liner  President 
Polk. 

Oliver  H.  Martin,  who  was  with  the 
McCormick  Steamship  Company,  has 
been  called  to  duty  with  the  rank  of 
ensign  and  is  now  in  Washington  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

Ship  leaders  will  recall  Ensign  Mar- 
tin as  being  associated  with  Edward 
H.  Harms,  general  chairman  of  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
national  convention. 

Due  to  arrive  at  the  Pacific  Coast  on 
November  10  is  the  steamer  Siletz  for 
the  Grace  Line's  "B"  service.  This 
vessel  had  been  running  out  of  New 
York  for  the  company  to  South  Ameri- 
ca, but  was  shifted  to  this  range  un- 
der agreement  with  the  Maritime 
Commission.  She  is  one  of  the  Shipping 
Board  vessels  of  8800  tons,  but,  un- 
like some  of  the  other  arrangements, 
has  been  permanently  assigned  to  the 
West  Coast. 
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Joseph  A.  Moore  (standing)  is  complimented 
for  the  novel  idea  of  staging  the  reception 
held  after  the  launching  of  the  Alcoa  Cour- 
ier aboard  the  good  old  ferryboat  Santa 
Clara,  which  was  berthed  at  the  Moore 
Shipyard  for  the  occasion.  Invited  guests 
enjoyed  the  entertainment  presented  by 
Charles  Bulotti,  Austin  Sperry,  Rudy  Sieger 
and  Roy  Folger.  Short  talks  uere  made  by 
U.  S.  M.  C.  Commissioner  Capt.  Vickery, 
J.  Lewis  Luckenbach  and  Mr.  Moore 


7i/a4fteni  O^^ni^ailan  j^an.  MeAxJtani  Mo/Une 


Urging  by  resolution  thai  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  "call  to- 
gether at  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
group  composed  of  educators  and 
business  leaders  to  confer  on  sub- 
jects pertinent  to  the  American 
Merchant  Marine,"  the  Women's  Or- 
ganization for  the  American  Merchant 
Marine,  Inc.,  adjourned  their  national 
convention  in  San  PVancisco  late  in 
October. 

The  Women's  Organization  met  in 
conjunction  with  the  fifteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States  and  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Conference,  which 
attracted  hundreds  of  top-flight  ship- 
ping executives  and  Government  men 
interested  in  shipping  and  foreign 
trade. 


Presiding  over  the  Women's  Or- 
ganization meeting  ■was  Mrs.  Benn 
Barber  of  New  York,  president.  In 
attendance  were  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Tode,  w^ife  of  the  honorary  presi- 
dent and  founder  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States;  Mrs. 
Lew^is  Luckenbach  of  New  York; 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Wheeler,  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Pro- 
peller Club,  and  one  hundred  other 
ladies,  most  of  them  wives  of  prom.- 
inent  shipping  executives. 

The  subjects  named  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  were  deemed  "pertinent  to 
the  American  Merchant  IMarine"were: 

( 1 )  Education  of  the  general  public 
to  the  needs  of  the  Merchant  Marine, 

(2)  the  recruiting  and  training  of  de- 
sirable maritime  [)ersonnel,  and    (3) 


the  building  up  of  present  and  j^ost- 
war  foreign  trade. 

The  ladies  adjourned  without  select- 
ing a  site  for  the  1942  convention,  it 
being  decided  to  await  the  action  of 
the  national  board  of  directors  of  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States, 
which  have  until  March  1  to  select  a 
city  for  next  year's  convention.  The 
Women's  Organization,  although  not 
officially  an  auxiliary  of  the  Propeller 
Club  and  Merchant  Marine  Confer- 
ence, always  hold  their  convention  in 
conjunction  with  the  men's  conven- 
tion. 

E.  J.  Bradley,  Pacific  Coast  repre- 
sentative of  the  Division  of  F^mergency 
Shipping,  quick-tripped  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C..  on  October  1  1  and  was  back 
at  his  desk  on  October  16  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


J^loAUf,  ^CUf. 


Observing  Navy  Day  in  San  Francisco,  sev- 
eral Maritime  groups  tvere  co-sponsors  of 
the  luncheon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Our 
photo,  taken  by  staff  photographer  Sponagle, 
shows  (left)  Erik  Krag,  representing  The 
Mariners  Club,  Walter  /.  Walsh,  chairman 
of  the  Navy  League,  Rear  Admiral  /.  W. 
Greenslade,  U.  S.  N.,  Capt.  fas.  A.  Alger, 
Western  Inspector,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
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ladies 

and  Go4iJ£Ae.Hce 


Mrs.  Benii  Barber  chosen  to  lead 

the  Women's  Organization  for  the 

American  Merchant  Marine 


Mrs.  O.  B.  Whittaker 
Mrs.  J.  F.  McConkey 


Mrs.  J.  Lewis  Luckenbach 
Mrs.  Hugh  Gallagher 


Mrs.  Harry  Parson 
Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Wheeler 


Mrs.  Benn  Barber 
Mrs.  Thos.  E.  Egan 


Mrs.  Frazer  A.  Bailey 

Mrs.  Frank  Leahy 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Eisig 


Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Pope,  Jr. 
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Walter  Parrish 
Appointed 

The  National  Supply  Company 
announces  the  appointment  of  Wal- 
ter A.  Parrish  as  executive  engineer 
of  the  Superior  Engine  Division, 
^vith  headquarters  at  the  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  plant. 

Mr.  Parrish  was  Ijorn  in  Di'tmit. 
Mich.,  and  attended  grade  and  high 
schools  in  that  citw  graduating  troni 
the  Detroit  Technical  Institute  in 
1910.  Since  that  time  practically  his 
entire  work  has  been  with  internal 
combustion  engines,  and  his  service 
record  is  replete  with  names  of  com- 
panies famous  in  automobile  history — 
Ford,  Hudson.  Ma.xwell.  Lozier.  Con- 
tinental Engine.  Packard,  and  others. 
While  with  Hudson  he  was  associated 
with  Howard  K.  ("oft'in.  one  of  the  im- 
mortals in  automotive  design:  with 
Packard  he  did  special  work  with  K.  H. 
Belden  on  their  famous  12-cylinder 
racing  car  engine,  as  well  as  service 
engineering  and  in  the  truck  division. 
In  1916  he  was  in  service  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  with  the  31st  Michigan 
Infantry:  after  his  return  he  was  with 
the  International  Harvester  Experi- 
mental Works  at  Chicago,  later  being 
transferred  to  the  truck  plant  in  .Ak- 
ron, where  he  was  chief  draftsman. 

From  1919  "till  1922  he  was  chief 
engineer  for  the  .Akron  ]Motor  Truck 
Company,  where  he  w-as  responsible 
for  one  of  the  earliest  developments  of 
a  high-speed,  1  j4-ton  truck  running  on 
pneumatic  tires.  In  1922  he  joined 
Hercules  Motors  Corporation  at  Can- 
ton as  engine  designer,  and  in  1927 
went  to  White  Motors  at  Cleveland  in 
the  same  capacity. 

For  ten  years  he  was  engine  de- 
signer, assistant  chief  engineer  and 
chief  engineer  for  The  Buda  Engine 
Company  at  Harvey,  111.,  followed 
by  one  year  with  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Company  as  engine  designer. 

In  1939  he  joined  the  Cummins  En- 
gine Company  at  Columbus.  Ind..  as 
assistant  chief  engineer,  serving  in  that 
capacity  until  his  recent  decision  to  ac- 
cept this  new  portion  with  the  Na- 
tional Su|)i)ly  Coni|)any. 
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MATSON  LINERS  INSTALL  RADIOTELEPHONES 
Direct  radio  telephone  service  to  and  from  the  Matson  liners  tias  inaugurated  aboard  the 
liner  S.  S.  Lurline  recently,  connecting  the  liner  with  telephone  service  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Shown  here  is  Miss  Sybil  Smith  of  Honolulu  talking  to  her  parents  in  the  Islands  as 
Commodore  C.  A.  Berndtson,  master  of  the  Lurline,  stands  by.  Matson  liners  are  the  first 
American  ships  on  the  Pacific  to  have  this  service 


Navy  Day  Bali 

The  Twelfth  Naval  District  Branch 
of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States  sponsored  the  resplendent  Navy 
Ball  held  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in 
San  Francisco  on  Saturday  evening. 
October  25. 

Honorary  patrons  and  patronesses 
were:  Rear  Admiral  John  W.  Green- 
slade,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Mrs.  Green- 
slade:  Rear  Admiral  W'.  L.  Friedell. 
U.  S.  Navy,  and  Mrs.  Friedell:  Rear 
Admiral  Hugo  W.  Osterhaus,  U.  S. 
Navy,  Ret.,  and  Mrs.  Osterhaus;  Cap- 
tain Harry  J.  Abbett,  U.  S.  Navy,  and 
"Sirs.  -Abbett:  Captain  Ross  S.  Culp. 
U.  S.  Navy,  Ret.,  and  Mrs.  Culj):  Cap- 
tain Donald  C.  Godw-in,  C  S.  Navy, 
and  Mrs.  Godwin:  Captain  Frank  R. 
McCrary,  U.  S.  Navy,  Ret.,  and  Mrs. 
^IcCrary:  Major  General  Charles  F. 
B.  Price'  U.  S.  M.  C,  and  Mrs.  Price: 
Major  General  F>nest  D.  Peek,  U.  S. 
.Army,  and  Mrs.  Peek:  Major  General 
Walter  K.  Wilson,  U.  S.  Army,  and 
Mrs.  Wilson:  Brigadier  (ieneral  Wal- 
lace DcWitt.  r.  S.  .\rmy,  and  Mrs. 
DeWitt :  Brigadier  General  Arlhur  W. 


Lane.  V.  S.  Army,  anfl  Mrs.  Lane: 
Brigadier  (ieneral  John  C.  H.  Lee,  U. 
S.  Army;  Brigadier  General  Edward 
A.  Stockton,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Army,  and  Mrs. 
Stockton:  Colonel  Charles  H.  Corlett, 
Inf.,  U.  S.  Army,  and  Mrs.  Corlett: 
Colonel  Michael  F.  Davis,  A.  C,  C.  S. 
Army,  and  Mrs.  Davis;  Colonel  Chas. 
H.  Rice,  Inf.,  U.  S.  Army,  and  Mrs. 
Rice;  Colonel  George  L.  Usher,  .A.  C, 
U.  S.  .Army,  and  Mrs.  Usher:  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  George  Munteanu,  Inf.. 
U.  S.  .Army,  and  Mrs.  Munteanu. 

.A  new  exhibit  room  for  the  San 
I'rancisco  Museum  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry at  Aquatic  Park  was  previewed 
on  October  25.  The  exhibits  in  this 
room  include  airplane  and  railroad 
models,  as  well  as  old  shipping  docu- 
ments and  photographs. 
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PMR  a*t  tke  jaJt-l 


All  I'isitors  to  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Conference  sessions  held  in  the  Gold 
Ball  Room  of  the  Fairmont  will  remember  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEWs  cozy 
booth,  near  the  portals.  From  this  I'antage  point  a  ivell-planned  distribution  of 
PMR's  184-page  October  volume  dedicated  to  the  Convention-Conference  placed 
complimentary  copies  into  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  visitors.  In  our  photo 
can  be  seen  reproductions  of  the  magnificent  October  cover, 
which  received  many  gloiving  tributes 


Personals 

Captain  R.  Cross  left  San  Fran- 
cisco on  October  2,  where  he  was  own- 
er's representative  of  the  British  Silver 
Line,  to  fulfill  the  same  position  in 
New  York,  due  to  the  company's  di- 
version from  Pacific  to  Atlantic  oper- 
ation. 

The  State  Terminal  Company,  Ltd., 
was  assigned  the  south  side  of  Pier  9, 
San  Francisco,  effective  October  18, 
by  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Com- 
missioners. 

Harmon  Lewis,  president  of  the 
Alcoa  Steamship  Company,  announced 
that  a  new  office  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trin- 
idad, had  been  opened  in  October  and 
that  all  of  the  company's  business  in 
Trinidad  would  be  herein  centralized. 

He  also  stated  that  his  company  has 
resumed  regular  sailing  schedules  of 
various  services  from  New  York,  Mo- 
bile and  New  Orleans  on  October  3. 
with  four  vessels. 


M.  F.  York 

Goes  To  New  York 

Miles  F.  York,  who  has  been  ocean 
marine  underwriter  at  the  head  office 
of  Fireman's  B\uid  Insurance  Com- 
pany (San  Francisco)  for  some  years, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  manager 
of  the  Atlantic  Marine  Department  of 
the  Fireman's  Fund  Group  in  New 
York  City.  He  will  assume  his  new  du- 
ties sometime  after  the  first  of  next 
year. 

Mr.  York's  apf)ointment  strengthens 
the  New  York  City  staff,  which  is  un- 
der the  management  of  Frederick  B. 
McBride,  with  John  H.  McKinney  and 
H.  E.  Reed  as  assistant  managers.  This 
office,  exercising  direct  supervision 
throughout  the  Atlantic,  New  England 
and  Southern  states,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  leading  marine  and  inland  ma- 
rine departments  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
states. 


Lloyd  Swayne 

New  Pacific  Coast  Coordinator 

of  Emergency  Shipping 

Captain  Howard  \'ickery,  of  the  V. 
S.  Maritime  Commission,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  opening  of  the  Propeller 
Club  convention,  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 20  the  appointment  of  Lloyd 
Swayne  as  Pacific  Coast  coordinator 
of  the  Division  of  Emergency. 

Admiral  Land,  also  in  San  Francisco 
attending  the  Propeller  meet,  stated 
that  Mr.  Swayne  was  chosen  not  be- 
cause he  was  a  West  Coast  man,  but 
because  "we  knew  he  is  a  shipping  man 
of  outstanding  experience,  with  a 
knowledge  of  East  Coast  as  well  as 
West  Coast  shipping  conditions." 

That  Mr.  Swayne  knows  the  indus- 
try and  its  problems  is  evidenced  by 
his  long  service  as  president  of  Swayne 
Si  Hoyt  Steamship  Company,  until  it 
was  discontinued  last  year.  Just  re- 
cently he  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
Kellogg  Express  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
where  he  has  become  acquainted  with 
trucking  as  related  to  the  total  trans- 
|)ortation  problem  of  national  defense. 

Shipping  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
were  not  only  highly  pleased  that  a 
Pacific  Coast  man  was  selected,  but 
were  almost  unanimous  in  their  praise 
of  Mr.  Swayne  as  the  man  most  quali- 
fied because  of  his  understanding  of 
both  the  requirements  of  private  own- 
ership and  the  labor  situation  along 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Dr.  Grady  Returns 

.After  returning  from  the  Far  East 
on  a  government  mission,  Henry  F. 
Grady  was  honored  at  a  joint  luncheon 
in  San  Francisco  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club  and  the  Foreign  Trade 
Association  on  October  20.  Dr.  Grady's 
Far  East  trip  was  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  in  the  flow  of 
essential  raw  materials  to  American 
defense  industry. 

Adams  Visits  Us 

R.  Ranney  Adams,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Grace  Line,  made  his 
first  trip  of  inspection  of  the  com- 
pany's Pacific  Coast  terminals  late  in 
October,  following  his  attendance  at 
the  Propeller  Club  convention.  He  was 
accompanied  on  his  tour  of  Coast  ports 
by  Fred  L.  Doelker,  Grace  vice-presi- 
dent in  the  West  Coast  district. 
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On  the  trial  trip  of  the  American  Packer  .  .  .  these  compass  ad- 
justers are  seen  .  .  .  after  the  job  is  completed.  They  are  Maxtvell 
Orrish,  of  the  George  Butler  Company,  San  Francisco  dealers  in 
nautical  instruments;  Lieut.  John  Blackburn,  U.  S.  N.  R.,  and 
Capt.  L.  A.  Spaulding 


^^ade  Qanlen^emx,  QUchl! 


So  successful  was  the  Tacific  Coast 
Trade  Conference,  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  September,  that  a  committee 
was  formed  to  make  it  permanent.  The 
chairman  is  L.  \V.  Hartman.  promi- 
nent foreign  trader  and  president  of 
J.  T.  Steeb  &  Co.,  of  Portland,  Ore. 

Mr.  Hartman  called  the  commit- 
tee to  their  first  meeting,  in  Port- 
land, the  last  part  of  October.  The 
committee  included:  Richard  S. 
Turner,  San  Francisco,  general 
chairman  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Trade 
Conference,  and  past  president  of 
the  Foreign  Trade  Association  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; R.  A.  f4itchell,  Los  Angeles, 
president  of  the  Foreign  Trade  As- 
sociation of  Southern  California; 
Phil  Thurmond,  Portland,  manager 
of  the  Portland  Chamber,  Maritime 
Commerce  Department;  William  L. 
Montgomery,  S.i!,  Francisco,  man- 
ager   of     the     Ini    1  n.Ttional     Trade 


Department  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber;  P.  A.  Hoyt,  chairman  of 
the  Oakland  Chamber,  Foreign 
Trade  Committee;  George  A.  Jen- 
sen, of  the  George  A.  Jensen  Com- 
pany, Seattle,  Wash.;  Stanley  T. 
Olafson,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber,  Department 
of  Foreign  Commerce  and  Shipping; 
John  A.  Sowers,  manager  of  the 
Oakland  Chamber,  Department  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce; 
Dean  D.  Ballard,  manager  of  the  Se- 
attle Chamber,  Foreign  Trade  De- 
partment. 


McCormick  Steamship  Company's 
new  district  manager  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  is  E.  J.  Harrington,  formerly 
stationed  in  Portland,  Ore.,  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  replaced  John  G. 
Nordgren,  resigned. 


To  New  York 
For  Trade  Meet 

Among  the  San  Franciscans  who 
attended  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  at  New  York 
City  on  October  6,  7,  and  8,  were 
the  following  :  W.  F.  Minehan,  Bank 
of  America;  Lester  Goodman,  Getz 
Bros.  &  Co.;  Peter  A.  Kinnoch, 
American  Trust  Company;  Drew 
Chidester,  executive  vice-president 
of  General  Steamship  Company; 
and  William  Montgomery,  manager 
of  the  International  Foreign  Trade 
Department  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

.After  the  meet.  Mr.  Montgomery 
visited  government  agencies  regarding 
matters  brought  up  by  resolutions 
passed  at  the  recent  Pacific  Coast 
Trade  Conference,  held  in  San  Fran- 


In  the  middle  of  October,  Antonio 
Madrigal,  son  of  Vincente  Madrigal, 
owner  of  the  Madrigal  Line,  was  in 
San  Francisco,  where  he  made  his 
headquarters  for  a  few  days  at  the 
line's  offices  in  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change Building.  While  there  he  con- 
ferred with  C.  r.  :\Iartin.  San  Fran- 
cisco representative  for  the  Madrigal 
interests  since  1918. 

He  left  shortly  thereafter  for  Cleve- 
land, where  he  was  scheduled  to  in- 
spect the  5,000-t()n  (ireat  Lakes  bulk 
carrier  Tristan,  to  be  used  in  the  Mad- 
rigal Lines  coal  service. 

With  two  retirements  and  a  full  life 
of  activity  and  naval  adxenture.  Rear 
Admiral  Newton  E.  Mason,  U.  S.  N., 
Ret.,  reached  his  91st  year  on  October 
14.  Conceded  to  be  the  oldest  living 
graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
at  .Annapolis,  .Admiral  Mason  was 
graduated  in  1869. 

Tn  1880,  he  saw  (liit>-  on  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Irish  famine  relief  ship.  For 
his  valiant  service  aboard  the  C  S.  S. 
Brooklyn  during  the  Spanish-.Amer- 
ican  War,  he  was  awarded  the  Santiago 
Medal. 

His  first  retirement,  in  1912,  lasted 
only  until  1917,  when  the  Government 
called  him  to  duty  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment in  Washington.  D.  C.  His 
final  retirement  came  in  1919.  He  is 
now  living  at  Coronado.  Calif. 
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At  Moore  Shipyard 

It  was  planned,  as  we  went  to  press, 
for  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  famous  news 
analyst  and  commentator,  to  interview 
the  employees  and  officials  of  ^loore 
Dry  Dock  Company  in  Oakland  on 
November  4  at  7:30  p.  m.  The  pro- 
gram, which  will  be  "aired"  over  127 
stations  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System,  is  one  in  a  series  of  "Your  De- 
fense Reporter"  broadcasts. 

On  November  10,  Mr.  Lewis  will  do 
his  interviewing  at  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles,  same  time. 

Port  of  Tacoma 

An  enthusiastic  membership  was  on 
hand  at  the  October  dinner  and  meet- 
ing of  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Ta- 
coma, which  was  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity-L^nion  Club  on  Tuesday,  the  21st. 

Fifty-nine  members  and  guests,  the 
largest  number  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ta- 
coma Propeller  Club,  enjoyed  a  very 
fine  dinner  and  a  particularly  interest- 
ing address  by  Sub-Lieutenant  C.  Hal- 
liday  of  H.  M.  S.  Warspite,  which  is 
now  undergoing  extensive  repairs  at 
the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard. 

The  lieutenant  gave  a  thrilling  de- 
scription of  his  experiences  in  the 
INIediterranean  Sea  during  engage- 
ments with  the  Italian  Navy  and  also 
of  skirmishes  in  a  Norwegian  harbor. 

Previous  to  the  main  talk,  Charles 
Cramp  was  asked  by  President  Gil 
Ackerman  to  read  two  letters,  one  from 
our  treasurer,  Henry  Dufour,  ad- 
dressed to  Perry  Moore,  and  the  an- 
swering letter  from  Mr.  Moore  to  Mr. 
Dufour.  The  letters  were  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Moore's  visit  to  San 
Francisco  as  our  official  delegate  to 
the  national  convention,  and  were  in  a 
very  humorous  vein. 

Phil  Gruger  was  asked  to  give  a  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  ticket  sale 
which  is  to  be  held  in  the  interests  of 
the  Tacoma  Sea  Scouts'  boat,  the  "Al- 
batross." Gruger  stated  that  tickets 
would  be  printed  and  passed  to  various 
members  to  be  sold  for  50  cents  each, 
all  proceeds  over  and  above  the  prizes 
to  be  given  to  the  Sea  Scouts  to  be  used 
to  help  in  completion  of  their  boat. 


New  members  to  report  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

P.  N.  Mulvany,  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission,  c/o  Seattle  -Tacoma 
Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

George  H.  Osgood,  Northwest 
Machine  Works,  601  East  Eleventh 
Street. 

H.  S.  Baarslag,  Jr.,  Seattle-Ta- 
coma  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Ed  F.  Thieler,  Jr.,  Seattle-Ta- 
coma  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  by  Pres- 
ident Gil  after  the  main  address. 


Two  Argentine  guests,  Carlos 
Anesi  and  Lopez  Fugoni,  attended  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Association,  San  Francisco, 
on  October  6.  Both  are  prominent 
in  Argentine  travel  circles,  the  for- 
mer as  president  of  the  National 
Automobile  Club  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  the  latter  as  director  of 
the  National  Roads  Board  of  Argen- 
tina. 

The  Maritime  Commission  an- 
nounced in  October  the  appointment 
of  Philip  E.  Mclntyre  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  United  States  Lines 
as  assistant  to  A.  W.  Parry  in  the 
Division  of  Operations  and  Traffic, 
concerned  with  the  regulation  of  rates 
and  charters. 

Henry  G.  Bartlett,  formerly  bus- 
iness manager  for  the  Japanese  ship- 
ping firm,  Mitsubishi,  in  Los  An- 
geles, w^as  appointed  West  Coast 
shipping  adviser  to  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  in  Octo- 
ber. 


.About  sixt}'  excited  youngsters, 
members  of  4-H  clubs,  visited  the  ^Nlat- 
son  liner  Lurline  on  October  15  as  the 
highlight  of  the  program  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  F"rancisco  in  culti- 
vating and  improving  relations  be- 
tween the  hinterland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  members  of  the  group,  who 
came  from  five  Northern  California 
counties,  were  also  shown  port  opera- 
tions on  the  wharf,  in  the  warehouse 
and  of  ship  stowage. 


The  expanding  De  La  Rama  Steam- 
ship Co.,  Inc.,  finding  it  necessary  to 
have  larger  quarters  for  their  San 
P'rancisco  office,  moved  into  the  sixth 
fioor  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Build- 
ing the  first  part  of  November.  Simul- 
taneously, Pier  9,  on  San  Francisco's 
waterfront,  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
pany by  the  State  Harbor  Commission. 

Immediate  expansion  needs  were 
caused  by  the  addition  of  four  .Amer- 
ican-owned, Panamanian  flag  vessels 
to  its  former  fleet  of  five  vessels. 

In  addition,  the  line  will  take  over 
the  California  agencies  of  the  Quaker 
and  States  lines  on  December  1,  ac- 
cording to  present  plans. 

A  similar  expansion  was  also  carried 
out  at  Long  Beach,  where  the  com- 
pany acquired  its  own  pier  with  a 
frontage  of  over  600  feet. 

As  the  line's  principal  operations  are 
between  California,  Hongkong  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  their  cargoes  of 
copra,  sugar  and  ores  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  national  defense. 

In  the  San  Francisco  office  are: 
G.  P.  Bradford,  assistant  manager- 
director;  H.  H.  Pierson,  Pacific 
Coast  manager;  Harold  Norton,  as- 
sistant manager;  D.  C.  McFadden, 
cashier;  and  Elmer  Hull,  chief 
clerk. 

W.  C.  Ricks  w^ill  superintend  the 
Long  Beach  terminal. 

M.  A.  Cremer,  secretary-manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  IVIarine  Ex- 
change, announced  that  by  October  15 
the  Exchange  had  added  31  new  mem- 
bers. .Among  these  were  the  following 
firms:  Columbia  Steel  Company, 
Golden  Gate  Terminals,  Charles  de  B. 
Haseltine,  representing  Pacific  Steve- 
doring and  Ballasting  Company;  Ma- 
rine Electric  Company,  Norwegian 
Shipping  and  Trade  Mission,  Pacific 
Coast  Shipbuilding  School,  Geo.  E. 
Swett  &  Co.,  Western  Pipe  and  Steel 
Company,  and  Western  Terminal 
Company. 

\'ia  sound-color  motion  pictures,  the 
members  of  the  San  Francisco  Junior 
Foreign  Trade  Association  went  "By 
-Air  to  Alaska"  at  their  regular  meet- 
ing on  October  15,  when  the  picture  of 
that  title  was  presented  by  the  Pan- 
American  .Airways  to  introduce  their 
new  route  to  Alaska. 
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The  election  of  John  A.  O'Brien 
to  the  post  of  vice  president  of 
Johns -Manville  Sales  Corporation 
■was  announced  on  October  1  by 
Lewis  H.  Brown,  president  of  Johns- 
Manville. 

Mr.  O'Brien  will  continue  his  duties 
as  general  sales  manager  of  the  powiM- 
products  and  industrial  department,  a 
post  he  has  held  since  1938.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  J-M  Quarter  Century 
Club,  having  begun  his  career  with  the 
company  in  1915,  and  is  a  memlier  of 
the  Engineers  Club.  New  York. 

Change  of  Masters 

.\merican  steamer  (ieorge  L.  Olson: 
1).  X.  Xilson.  vice  O.  J.  Johnson. 

Steamer  Mexican:  C.  H.  Brunn, 
vice  J.  H.  Gries. 

Steamer  Ruth  Alexander:  F.  W  Wil- 
lerts,  vice  D.  Dulton. 

American  steamer  Barbara  C.  M.: 
H.  Banke.  vice  J.  Swenson. 

Steamer  President  Grant:  \V.  S. 
Tyrell,  vice  G.  CuUen. 

American  steamer  .American  Pack- 
er: L.  B.  .Adams,  vice  J.  Twey. 

-After  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  East. 
Farnham  P.  (iriftUhs.  president  of  the 
Marine  E.xchange  of  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  returned  to  San  Francisco 
early  in  October  with  a  stop-over  at 
Los  .Angeles. 

Bill  Chisholm 
Mourned 

William  D.  Chisholm,  one  of  the 
pioneer  developers  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  died  at  Long  Beach. 
Calif.,  on  October  25. 

He  had  recently  retired  from  the 
Richfield  Oil  Company  as  Southern 
California  marine  manager. 

His  career  began  in  San  Francisco 
with  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Com- 
pany about  the  end  of  the  '90s.  He 
later  joined  the  Pacific  Mail,  and.  dur- 
ing the  first  World  War.  held  a  prom- 
inent position  in  the  operation  of  ships 
with  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  prede- 
cessor of  the  C  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chisholm  was  assisted  in  the 
old  Shipping  Board  days  by  E.  C. 
Mausshardt,  Pacific  Coast  manager  for 
the  Maritime  Commission,  who  is  one 
of  many  old-time  friends  who  mourn 
his  death. 
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]ohn  A.  O'Brien,  vice  president, 
Johus-Mtnnille  Sales  Corporation 


R.  v..  (lillmor,  |)residi'nt  of  The 
Si)frry  (jyrosco|)i'  Company,  Inc.,  an- 
nounced the  aiipoinlment  of  E.  C. 
Sparling  as  chief  engineer  and  M.  L. 
Patterson   as   general   sales   manager. 

In  explanation  of  the  appointments, 
Mr.  (iillmor  stated  that  the  very  heavy 
development  and  manufacturing  pro- 
gram of  the  company  has  made  it  nec- 
essary to  divorce  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  engineering  and  sales 
(k'l)artnients  from  the  executive  direc- 
tion of  those  departments. 

P.  R.  Bassett,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  engineering,  will  retain  the 
executive  direction  of  all  engineering 
activity,  and  the  new  chief  engineer 
will  relieve  him  of  administrative  du- 
ties. 

R.  B.  Lea,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  sales,  will  retain  the  executive  di- 
rection of  all  sales  activity,  and  the 
new  general  sales  manager  will  re- 
lieve him  of  administrative  duties. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Gillmor  an- 
nounced that  due  to  the  increased 
volume  of  work,  the  following  pro- 
motions   have    been    made:    O.    B. 

M.  L.  Patterson,  neuly  appointed  General 
Sales  Manager  of  The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co. 

Whitaker,  manager  of  the  marine 
department,  to  marine  sales  man- 
ager; Stanley  Bedell,  manager  of 
the  export  department,  to  export 
sales  manager;  F.  B.  Vose,  manager 
of  the  aeronautical  department,  to 
aeronautical  sales  manager;  E.  F. 
Lazar,  manager  of  aviation  radio 
equipment,  to  manager  of  the  Fed- 
eral department;  Paul  FitzGerald 
to  assistant  manager  of  the  Federal 
department. 

E.  C.  Sparling,  newly  appointed  Chief  Engi- 
neer, The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co. 

I "nrler  the  new  sales  division  organi- 
zation the  marine  sales  manager,  the 
export  sales  manager,  the  aeronautical 
sales  manager,  the  manager  of  the 
l-'ederal  Dejiartment.  and  the  manager 
of  the  Contracts  Department,  C.  I). 
Jobson.  will  report  to  the  general  sales 
manager,  who  in  turn  will  be  respon- 
>ible  to  the  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sales.  Mr.  Lea.  .Among  others  continu- 
ing to  report  to  the  vice  president  in 
charge  of  sales  is  .Arthur  Weckel.  who 
is  in  charge  of  service  and  school  ac- 
tivities. 
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NUT  VALUE ---PLUS 

That's  What  You  Get  When  Ordering 

MILBRITE  SEMI-FINISHED  NUTS 


MILBRITE 


means 


Made  in  Milton,  Pennsylvania 


Machined  Smootli  and  Bright 

ALL  THE  INHERENT  COLD  PUNCHED  STRENGTH  UNDERNEATH 


MiliLfUte  Nidi.'^aJze,  ^i^6i  Place,  a*t  ^lu&  CcMjdl 

The    Cold    Punched    Process   (across   flow  of  metal)  eliminates  splitting 

and  stripping  .  .  .  Manufacturing  Uniformity  insures  dimension  accuracy 

•  .  .  Tolerance,  Conformity  guarantees  satisfactory  fit  .  .  .   Smoothness  to 

Touch  facilitates  application  .  .  .There  is  No  Added  Cost. 

Sizes  5/8  to  2  Inches  Inclusive 

THE  MILTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MILTON,   PENNSYLVANIA 


FEDERAL 

MARINE    PAINTS... 


Anti-Fouling 
Anti-Corrosive 
Boottopping 
Cabin  Paints 
Deck  Paints 


Deck  House  Paints 

Hold  Paints 

Red  Lead  (Mixed) 

Smoke  Stack  Paints 

Topside  Paints 


Federal  takes  care  of  all  your  painting 
needs.  There  are  Federal  paints  for  the 
interiors  of  your  ships  .  ,  .  paints  and  pro- 
tective compositions  for  your  decks  and 
hulls  .  .  .  there  is  a  Federal  product  for  every 
use  aboard  ship  .  .  .  from  keel  to  truck. 

We  invite  you  to  consult  with  the  Federal  agent  in  your 
district  -when  you  are  planning  your  next  painting  job. 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST: 


The  Federal  Paint 
Company,  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEATTLE.  WASHINGTON 

A.  T.  B.  Shiels 

108  West  Lee  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Pillsbury  &  Martignoni 

100  Bush  St.     EXbrook  3302-3 


PORTLAND.  OREGON 

A.  J.  Chalmers 

States  Steamship  Co. 

Porter  Building 

Agents  and  Stocks  in  all  the  Principal  Ports 


SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

C.  J.  Hendry  Co. 

111-121  So.  Front  St. 


lictMz  Reaieiul 


tion  set  forth  in  a  very  interesting  man- 
ner anri  illustrated  with  photographs 
of   very   recent   handling   operations. 


Aerospbere — 1941,  compiled  by 
Aircraft  i'iil)lications;  edited  by  Glenn 
D.  Angle:  950  pages.  8' .."  by  11'..": 
profusely  illustrated;  bound  in  blue 
cloth  with  silver  stampings;  published 
by  Aircraft  Putilications.  Price  SI 0.00 
net. 

This  monumental  work  "covers 
more  important  spheres  of  activity  in 
the  field  of  aviation  throughout  the 
world."  It  is  the  second  edition  of  an 
annual,  first  published  as  Aerosphere 
— 1939.  There  is  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pages  as  compared  with 
1939  due  largely  to  omission  of  his- 
torical material  on  airplanes  and  air- 
plane engines. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions iis  follows: 

Section  .\  covers,  by  countries,  pic- 
tures and  data  on  modern  aircraft,  in- 
ternational aircraft  markings,  and  text 
covering  airplane  types  in  various  serv- 
ices of  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Section  B  covers,  by  countries,  all 
types  of  modern  aircraft  engines  with 
illustrations,  data  and  specifications. 

Section  C  presents  commercial  and 
military  aircraft  statistics. 

Section  D  is  a  buyer's  guide,  pre- 
senting an  alphabetical  listing,  by 
countries,  of  firms  and  organizations 
engaged  in  aircraft  activities. 

This  publication  should  be  invalu- 
able to  all  who  desire  to  keep  informed 
on  aircraft  and  their  power  plants.  It  is 
a  beautiful  job  of  printing  and  binding. 
Inside  surface  cover  and  facing  flyleaf 
pages,  front  and  back,  present  in  colors 
the  military  plane  markings  of  the 
principal  nations. 


Advanced    Modern    Navigation, 

by  John  Greenleaf:  250  five-by-eight- 
inch  pages;  bound  in  blue  buckram, 
with  white  stampings;  format  designed 
by  Merle  Armitage;  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New 
York.  Net  price  $5.00. 

This  book  is  prefaced  by  Capt.  R.  E. 
Dobie  of  Dobie's  Navigation  and  En- 
gineering School,  where  John  Green- 
leaf  was  for  some  time  connected  as  an 
instructor  in  navigation. 

The  author  a\  •  r^  of  his  book  that  it 
"is  being  introduinl  into  an  alreadv 


|)opular  field  as  a  new  ai)proach  to  a 
sui)ject  that  has  already  been  thor- 
()ughl\-  worked  over  along  more  c(m- 
ventional  lines."  His  purjiose  is  to  pro- 
vide a  convenient  text  wherein  can  be 
found  "every  case  likely  to  occur  in  the 
navigation  of  modern  vessels,"  and  to 
.set  forth  "in  a  clear  and  understand- 
able manner"  the  reasons  behind  each 
operation  and  solution. 

Mathematically-,  this  treatment  of 
navigation  concerns  itself  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  solutions  of  plane 
and  spherical  triangles,  because  the 
author  is  convinced  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  triangles  is  basic  for  all 
navigation  depending  on  "sights"  and 
"fixes." 

This  book  should  be  of  great  value 
to  officers  on  board  ship.  It  is  a  much 
more  handy  volume  than  most  of  the 
works  on  this  subject.  The  explana- 
tions are  terse  and  lucid,  and  the  type 
is  verv  readable. 


Handling  and  Stowage  of  Cargo, 

by  A.  (i.  Ford;  225  five-by-eight-inch 
pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  dia- 
grams and  half  tones;  bound  in  blue 
buckram  with  gold  stampings;  pub- 
lished by  the  International  Textbook 
Press,  Scranton,  Pa.  Net  price  $2.25. 

A  very  practical  book  by  a  shipmas- 
ter of  long  experience  who  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  Maritime  Service  as  an 
instructor  in  Maritime  Law  and  Cargo 
Handling.  Captain  Ford  of  the  U.  S. 
Merchant  Marine  holds  a  lieutenant's 
commission  in  the  U.  S.  N.  R.,  and  also 
in  the  Maritime  Training  Service. 
When  the  author  undertook  his  present 
responsibilities  in  training  .American 
Merchant  Marine  officers,  no  textbook 
could  be  found  that  adequately  cov- 
ered modern  American  practice  in 
cargo  handling.  He  therefore  compiled 
a  group  of  lectures  on  the  subject, 
drawing  upon  all  available  literature, 
on  ship  operators,  and  on  his  own  wide 
experience.  Noting  the  effect  of  these 
lectures,  the  Maritime  Service  urged 
Capt.  Ford  to  arrange  them  in  a  form 
suitable  for  publication. 

The  result  is  this  book,  and  it  is  good. 
It  covers  the  subject  adequately  in  1 2 
c  hapters,  filled  with  pertinent  informa- 


General  Electric 
Turbine  Division  Changes 

Con.solidation  of  the  Mechanical 
Drive  and  Turbine-Cienerator  Sections 
at  Cieneral  Electrics  Lynn  River 
Works  has  been  announced  by  C.  S. 
Coggeshall,  manager  of  the  company's 
Turbine  Division.  J.  L.  Kerr  is  named 
manager  of  .sales  of  the  con.solidated 
Lynn  section,  with  L.  D.  White.scarver, 
formerly  a  turbine  .specialist  in  the 
company's  Atlantic  District,  as  gen- 
eral assistant. 

STAIKMKNT   Oh    IHH    OWMRSIUP,    MAN- 
AGKMHNT.      CIRCULATION.      hTC,      RH- 
QUIRED  BY  THi;  ACTS  OF  CONGRKSS  OF 
AUGUST  2i,   1912,  AND  MARCH  3,   1933 
Of  PACIFIC  MARINE  RKVIKW.  pulilishMl  month- 
ly at  San  Francisco.  California,  for  October  1,  1941. 
State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco. 

Before  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  BERNARD 
N.  DeROCHIE,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac- 
cording to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Busi- 
ness Manager  of  the  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 
and  that  the  followinR  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management,  etc..  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  dale  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  .'\ugust  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  March  3,  19.5.S,  embodied  in  section  5.?7,  Postal 
1-aws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  JAMES  S.  HINES,  500  .Sansome  Street, 

.San  Francisco, 
Editor,  ALEX  J,  DICKIE,   1036  Mariposa  .^ve., 

Berkeley. 

Managing  Editor . 

Business    Managers,    Bernard   X.    DeRochie,    500 

Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme- 
diately thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
holders owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be 
given.) 

JAMES  S.  HINES,  Owner. 

.?.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  oi 
other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  co:npany  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fi- 
duciary rekition.  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tii;n  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em- 
bracing affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 
B.   N.   DkROCHIE. 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th  day 
of  September,  1941. 

EDITH  GOEWEV, 
(SEAL)  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City 

and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California, 

(My  commission  expires  December  23,  1044.) 
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Eliminating 
a  Wet  Floor 
Slipping  Hazard 

•  •  •  Alundum  Tile 


r\.  STRIP  of  Alundum  Tile  replaced 
the  original  tile  doAvn  the  entire  length 
of  this  row  of  ranges.  Now  the  busy  chefs 
have  a  safe,  sure  footing  even  when 
liquids  are  spilled — and  the  non-slip  sur- 
face of  the  Alundum  Tile  w^ill  never  wear 
slippery. 

Catalog  A  gives  full  information  about 
Alundum  Tile.  Write  for  a  copy — also 
for  Catalog  B  w^hich  describes  Alundum 
Ceramic  Mosaic  Tile,  another  Norton 
Floors  product. 

NORTON     COMPANY 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Hartford 

Cleveland  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
ALL  WELDED  TANKERS 

Millions  of  ^'allons  of  gasoline  ride  the  seas  in  the 
Atlantic  Refining  Company's  tanker, ' 'J.  W.  Van 
Dyke."  The  owners  and  her  officers  know  they 
have  maximum  fire  protection  — C-O-TWO.* 

IT'S  SAFER  because  IT'S  FASTER 

It's  the  fastest  fire  extinguishing  agent  ever  dis- 
covered—non-damaging carbon  dioxide  gas  that 
kills  fire  in  split  seconds.  Also  protected  with 
C-O-TWO  equipment  against  fire  are  many  other 
large  tankers  recently  built  for: 


THE  TEXAS  CO. 
RICHFIELD  OIL  CO. 
SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO. 


UNION  OIL  OF  CALIFORNIA 

TIDEWATER  OIL  CO. 

SINCLAIR  OIL  CO. 


STANDARD  OIL  OF  CALIFORNIA  GULF  OIL  CO. 

PENNSYLVANIA   PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  SUN  OIL  CO. 

AND  THE  U.  S.  NAVY 

There's  C-O-TWO  equipment  for  every  size 
ship.  Write  now  for  information. 

C-O-TWO*  is  a  registered  trademark.  To  be  safe,  specify 
"C-O-TWO"   and  ffiis   company's   name   when   ordering. 


CO-TWO  FIRE  EOIIIPMEW CO. 

10  EMPIRE  STREET.  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Sales  and  Service  hi 
of  United  Slates 


the  Principal  Cities 
and  Canada 


Kee4X  Parted! 

Recent   Development   in   Ship,  Yard 
and   Dock  Equipment 


Simplified  "Liberty 
Ship"  Radio 

A  lU'w  type  of  loninuTcial  marine 
radio  equipment  of  revolutionary  de- 
sign, which  can  be  installed  on  board 
ship  in  one-fifth  the  time  usually  re- 
quired, has  been  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  emergency  shipbuilding 
program.  Among  the  vessels  on  which 
it  is  to  be  installed  are  the  312 
•'Liberty  Ships"  now  being  built  by 
the  Maritime  Commission.  The  new 
unit  combines  in  a  single  cabinet,  ra- 
dio equipment  which  ordinarily  re- 
quires as  many  as  twelve  separate 
units  and  eliminates  the  intricate  .sys- 
tem of  interconnecting  wiring  in  the 
radio  cabin.  It  includes  all  of  the  radio 
apparatus  necessary  for  safety  and 
communication  purposes. 

The  new  set  was  designed  and  is 
being  manufactured  by  the  Federal 
Telegraph  unit  of  International  Tele- 
phone &:  Radio  Manufacturing  Cor- 
poration. It  will  be  made  available  to 
private  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
companies  through  the  Mackay  Radio 
and  Telegraph  Company.  Both  com- 
panies are  associated  with  the  Inter- 
national Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation. 

The  equipment  was  designed  to 
meet  the  speed  requirements  of  the 
emergency  shipbuilding  program  in 
making  it  possible  to  do  at  the  factory 
practically  all  wiring  and  other  work 
usually  done  on  the  ships  at  the  build- 
ing yards.  The  new  unit  is  practically 
ready  to  "plug  in"  at  the  power  supply 
and  radio  antenna  system  when  it  ar- 
rives at  the  ship.  This  not  only  results 
in  a  great  saving  of  time,  but  releases 
many  hours  f)f  highly  skilled  labor  for 
other  national  defense  work  since  the 
installation  job  is  comparalivelx' 
simple. 

The  combining  of  all  apparatus  in 
a  single  cabinet  also  means  an  impor- 
tant saving  in  space  on  the  ships. 
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The  fact  that  all  installations  are 
standard  is  expected  to  speed  consid- 
erably the  training  of  new  operators. 
Each  switch  and  each  button  is  in 
exactly  the  same  place  on  every  ship 
carrying  the  equipment. 

The  time-saving  advantages  and 
the  great  simplicity  of  design  and  o\)- 
cration  combined  in  this  new  type 
equipment  are  regarded  by  ship  radio 
engineers  as  one  more  of  the  many 
permanent  technical  contributions 
made  possible  b\-  the  National  De- 
fense Program. 


Anchor  Type  Elastic 
Stop  Nuts 

Following  the  successful  use  of  their 
anchor  tyi)e  nuts  in  aircraft  construc- 
tion. Flastic  Stop  Xut  Corporation 
now  offers  the.se  nuts  for  blind- 
mounting  applications  on  general  in- 
dustrial e(|uipment. 

Designed  to  provide  vibration- 
proof  fastenings  for  removable  plates 
used  to  cover  hand  holes,  access  and 
inspection  openings:  and  for  other 
blind  mount  attachments,  anchor  nuts 
are  j^ermanently  riveted  to  the  inside 
(Pa^eQS,  please) 


Neu  simplified  Miit  kay  marine  yudin  eiiiiipmctil  for  ihe  "Liberty  Ships" 
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C^"  DIESEL  POWER 

FOR  TUG  BOATS  ^ 


Superior  Diesel  Auxiliary  Engine  in  the  new  tug  "Chipola" 
owned  by  the  Coast  Transportation  Co.  of  New  Orleans,  La. 


The  selection  and  arrangement  of  Diesel  Auxiliary  units 
for  tug  boats  is  always  an  important  part  of  the  Naval 
Architect's  job. 

Generally,  as  in  this  case,  one  engine  must  do  two 
or  three  jobs  singly  or  together  and  the  space  limitations 
often  present  many  knotty  problems. 

The  simplicity  and  time-tested  reliability  of  Superior 
Main  and  Auxiliary  engines  have  made  engine  selection 
a  simple  matter  for  those  who  specialize  in  tow  boat 
design. 

Here  is  a  sound  reason  why  so  many  tugs  and  tow 
boats  of  all  types  are  SUPERIOR  POWERED  throughout. 


Chipola's  main  engine  is  a  Superior  8-cylinder, 
12*5"  X  15",  560  H.P.  Diesel. 

THE  NATIONAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

SUPERIOR    ENGINE    DIVISION 

FACTORIES:   Springfield,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SALES  OFFICES:  Springfield,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Po.;  New  York,  N.Y.;  Los  Angeles, Calif.; 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Houston,  Texas;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas; 
Tulsa,  Okla.;  Boston,  Mass. 


■ihxp  s  gallcv  o/  fhc-  S.  S.  Dcibras.l  is 
CijuippciJ  K'u/i  £m<-rioii-£lectric  Fans 


iAHBLUBBER 

FAHS 
SHOULONJ 
oO  TO  S£4  t 


(^Hoode 


EM€RSON-€LeCTf{IC  FANS... 

*//teu  ate.  ixtoieciea.  aa,cU*vii 

Salt  /lttno4.'filte'n&  GonAXUdXui, 

Because  they  are  engineered  from  base  to  guard 
for  marine  service,  Emerson-Electric  Marine  Fans 
are  found  on  passenger  liners,  freighters  and 
pleasure  craft.  Wherever  cooling  breezes  make 
for  comfort  or  better  working  conditions,  specify 
Emerson-Electric  Fans,  with  the  famous  5-Year 
Guarantee. 


Send  for  Marine 
Fan  Catalog  No.  506 

Emerson-Electric  "Salt-water" 
Marine  Fans  are  available  in 
three  sizes.  Catalog  No.  506 
gives  full  details.  For  informa- 
tion on  "Fresh-water"  Marine 
Type  Fans  ask  for  Catalog  5  33. 


EMERSON-ELECTRIC 

Fans  are  made  in 

two  lines,  for 

"Saltwater" 

and  "Fresh-water" 

service. 


THE    EMERSON    ELECTRIC    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
New  York  •  •  St.  Louis  •  •  Chicago 

E  M  E  RSON^^ELECT  R I C 

MOTORS-FANS-APPLIANCES  217 


LEADERS    IN   THE    ELECTRICAL    INDUSTRY    SINCE   1890 


PROGRESS  IN 


Amendxxi/n 


■*  Asterisk  indicates  new  listings. 


Slu424<UAAxii 


Paci^icGoa^ 


ALBINA  ENGINE  &  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 
Portland,  Oregon 
Neu  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  51-59,  nine  165    steel  subma- 
rine chasers  for  U.  S.  Xavv. 


ANDERSON  &  CHRISTOFANI 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Six   97'   AMC   coastal   mine  sweepers  for 
U.S.  Navy. 

One  48'  yacht  for  Herman  Hogrefc.  Com- 
pleted. 

One  60'  purse  seiner  for  S.  Piazza. 


ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

One  insulated  self-propelled  lighter  for 
delivery  to  U.  S.  Navv  at  PuRct  Sound  Navy 
Yard.  ' 

Four  small  seaplane  tenders  for  delivery 
to  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 
■*■  Six  wooden  mine  sweepers  for  delivery  to 
U.  S.  Navv  at  Putiet  Sound  Navv  Yard. 


ASTORIA  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Astoria,  Ore. 
New  Construction: 

Four  135  'wooden  diesel-powered  mine 
sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery  in  14 
months. 


BASALT  ROCK  CO.,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Yard — Napa,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  22-23,  two  10,000-bbl.  fuel 
oil  tankers,  for  delivery  to  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard.  235'  .\  3  7'  x  19'3"  ;  1000-hp  diesel 
electric;  cost  $1,800,000.  Contract  awarded 
by  Navy  Dept.,  Bureau  of  S.  &  A.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Keel  laying  dates,  No.  22,  June  20, 
1941  ;  No.  23,  August,  1941.  Launching  dates. 
No.  22,  October,  1941;  No.  23,  Decem- 
ber, 1941.  Delivery  dates.  No.  22,  January 
30;  No.  23,  May  30,  1942. 

Hull  No.  28,  self-propelled  lighter  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  132'6"  x  30'  x  12'4";  300-hp 
diesel;  500  gro.s5  tons;  cost  $370,000.  Deliv- 
ery date,  February  IS,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  29  and  34,  two  open  lighters 
for  U.  S.  Navy.  110'  x  .^4'  x  ir3''  ;  500  uros- 
tons;  cost  .S2 16,000.  Delivery  date,  Novem- 
ber 15,  1941. 


Hulls  Nos.   3  7-3  8,  two  open  lighters  for 

Navy  Contractors.  124'  x  36'  x  10' ;  450  gross 
tons;  cost  .S102.000.  Delivery  date,  October 
1,  1941. 

BERKELEY  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Berkeley,  California 
Neiv  Construction: 

One  all-welded  utility  diesel-electric  stern 
v/heeler  for  U.  S.  Engineers.  102'  x  26'  x  5'. 
Cost  .S 11 4,800. 

BELLINGHAM  MARINE  RAILWAY  & 
BOATBUILDING  COMPANY 
Bellingham,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  17-2  0,  four  mine  sweepers  for 
the  U.  S.  Navv.  Keel  laving  dates.  No.  71, 
Julv  16;  No.  18,  July  22;  No.  19,  Julv  26; 
No.  29,  July  31,  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division — San  Francisco  Yard 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  5368-5383,  sixteen  2100-ton 
destroyers,  DD526-DD541. 

Hulls  Nos.  5366-5367,  two  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD459-DD460,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keels  laid  January  13,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  5390-5396,  seven  1620-ton 
destroyers,  DD605-DD611.  Keel  laying 
dates,  Nos.  5390,  5391,  March  25  and  28, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  5386-5389,  four  6000-ton 
cruisers,  CL95-CL98.  Keel  laying  dates,  No. 
5386,  July  13;  No.  5387,  August  1,  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Division — San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  9001-9004,  four  2100-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD544-DD547. 

Hulls  Nos.  9007-9012,  six  1620-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD612-DD617.  Keel  laying  dates, 
Nos.  9007,  9008,  Mav  1,  1941;  Nos.  9009, 
9010,  Mav  29,  1941. 


BIRCHFIELD  BOILER  CO.,  INC. 
Tacoma,  Washington 
Netv  Construction: 

One  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter  for  Colum- 
bia River  and  Snake  River. 


N.  J.  BLANCHARD  BOAT  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 
Ncii'  Construction: 

One  sloop,  52'  x  IIV2',  50-hp  gas  engine. 
Three  45'  aircraft  tenders  or  rescue  boats 
lor  the  U.  S.  Navv. 


CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Wilmington,  California 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-5  5,  fifty-five  EC-2  type  car- 
go vessels  for  V.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Fourteen  keels  laid  up  to  October  14,  1941. 
Launching  date.  No.  1,  September  27. 

CAMPBELL  MACHINE  CO. 
San   Diego,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  69,  450-ton  fishing  boat  for  .\. 

Tavaras  &  Co.,  110'x26'xl2' ;  350-hp  Union 
diesel.  Cost  .'^l 70,000.  Keel  laid  June  1,  1941. 
Launching  date,  October  2  5,  1941. 

Hull  No.  70,  5  5  0-ton  fishing  boat  for  G. 
\'attuonc  &  Co.  128'xl2'  6";  500-hp  Union 
diesel.  Cost  S210,000.  Keel  laid  June  15,  1941. 
Launching  date,  December  15,  1941. 


COLBERG  BOAT  WORKS 
Stockton,  Calif. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Three    large    wooden    mine    sweepers    for 
U.S.  Navv. 


COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Ore. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders.  Com- 
pleted September,   1941. 

Seven  steel  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
*  Four  fleet  tugs  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
■^  Four    steel    submarine    chasers    for    U.    S. 
Navy. 

CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP.,  LTD. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  157,  Aguiprince;  158,  Alcoa 
Pennant;  159,  Alcoa  Polaris;  222-251, 
3  3  C-l-BT,  full  scantling,  turbine  propul- 
sion cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Keel  laying  dates.  No.  159,  .^pril  7: 
No.  222,  November  20;  No.  223,  November 
25;  No.  224,  I)(ieml)iT  20;  No.  22t>.  Decem- 
ber 29,  1941.  Launching  dates.  No.  157, 
March  27;  No.  158,  June  26;  No.  159,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1941;  No.  222,  March  30;  No. 
223,  April  17;  No.  224,  May  4;  No.  225,  May 
22,  1942.  Delivery  dates.  No.  157,  Novem- 
ber 10;  No.  158,  December  8,  1941:  No. 
159, January  15,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  206,  U.  S.  S.  Doyen;  207, 
U.  S.  S.  Feland;  two  design  P1-S2-L2  twin- 
screw  turbine  propulsion  transports  lor  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laying 
dates.  No.  206,  Se|nember  IS;  No.  207,  No- 
vember 10,  1941.  Launching  dates.  No.  206, 
February  18;  No.  207,  June  17,  1942.  De- 
liverv  dates.  No.  206,  June  29;  No.  207. 
October  26,  1942. 
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William  Le  Roy  Emmet 

William  Le  Roy  Emmet,  c()nsultin<);  engineer  of  the  Oeneral 
Electric  Company — known  for  his  contributions  in  the  t'lelds 
of  power  generation  and  ship  propulsion — died  September  26 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  at  the  home  of  his  nephew,  H.  L.  R.  Emmet,  man- 
ager of  G-E"s  Works  there.  Mr.  Emmet  had  been  ailing  from 
a  heart  condition.  He  was  82. 

As  early  as  1909,  Mr.  Emmet  had  pointed  out  that  electric 
ship  propulsion  was  feasible,  economical,  and  practical.  He 
did  significant  work  in  developing  the  steam  turbine  from  the 
embryonic  to  the  practical  stage,  and  worked  out  the  Emmet 
mercury  vapor  process  of  power  generation.  A  total  of  122 
patents  were  issued  in  his  name. 

Born  at  Pelham,  N.  Y.,  July  10,  1859,  Mr.  Emmet  was  edu- 
cated at  schools  in  Canada,  New  York,  and  subsequently  en- 
tered the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1881. 

Mr.  Emmet  first  became  associated  with  electrical  work  in 
]  887  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Sprague  Electric  Rail- 
way and  Motor  Co.  He  later  went  with  the  Buffalo  Railway 
Co.  as  electrical  engineer,  and  soon  afterward  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Edison  General  Electric  Company,  in  the  Chicago 
district.  He  came  to  Schenectady  in  1892  when  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Company  joined  with  the  Edison  General  Electric 
Company  to  form  the  General  Electric  Company. 

]Mr.  Emmet's  initiative,  ideas,  and  experimentation  played 
a  great  part  in  the  adoption  of  the  steam  turbine  for  central 
station  power  generation.  Also,  largely  through  his  efforts,  the 
Navy  Department  in  1913  was  induced  to  allow  an  installa- 
tion of  turbine-electric  drive  in  the  Collier  Jupiter.  The  success 
of  this  installation  led  to  the  ado[)tion  of  electric  drive  for  a 
numljer  of  subsequent  large  U.  S.  Navy  warships,  first  of 
which  was  the  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Emmet  was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  A.  I.  E.  E.,  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers,  and  of  the  War  Time  Consulting  Board 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  University 
and  Engineers"  Clubs  of  New  York,  The  Mohawk  Club,  To- 
bique  Salmon.  Mohawk,  Edison,  and  Schenectady  Boat  Clubs. 

He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.Sc.  from  Union  Col- 
lege in  1910,  and  later  the  same  degree  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Trinity  College.  He  was  awarded  the  Gold  ]\Iedal  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  for  his  work  in  developing  the  vertical 
shaft  turbine,  the  Gold  Medal  for  electric  ship  propulsion  at 
the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  and  the  Elliott  Cresson  ]\Iedal 
in  1920. 
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NEW  "MILWAUKEE  CLIPPER" 

.  . .  last  word  in  comfort  for  Great  Lakes  travel- 
ers. As  usual,  "specs"  read  "Ventilation  by  ILG". 


ORDERS  KEEP  POURING  IN 

...  If  your  file  on  latest  ILG  ventilating  apparatus 
is  not  complete,  phone  nearest  office  or  write  today. 


ir  Hulls  208-209-210     15,500  Ton  Tankers  for  Petroleum  Ship- 
ping Co.     Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co Chester,  Pa. 

if  Hulls  223-232  C-l-A  Cargo  Boats.    Pennsylvania  Shipyards, 
Inc Beaumont,  Texas 

if  U.  S.  S.  Crescent  City  conversion.       Alabama   Drydock  & 
Shipbuilding  Co Mobile,  Ala. 

if  Hulls  223-225  Tankers  for  Texas  Co.      Sun  Shipbuilding  & 
Drydock  Co Chester,  Pa. 


ILG    ELECTRIC    VENTILATING    CO. 

2824  N.  CRAWFORD   AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Offices  in  43  Principal  Cities 


ILG 


VENTILATION 

AND       AIR       CONDITIONING 

*AtM    cmAtreE...MOT  jumt  Aim   m  ovs  m  t  h  n 


FELLOWS  &  STEWART,  INC. 

Wilmington,  California 
Ncii  C.otistriiction: 

One  100    V-bottomcd  kelp  harvester. 

Two  45    taxi  boats. 

Six  Linding  floats  tor  C'alilornia  Shipbuild- 
inn  Co.,  Terminal  Island.  Two,  25'.\65';  one 
25x60';  three  12'x60'. 


F.  L.  FULTON 

Antioch,  Calif. 
Ncu'  Construction: 

Six  97'  i^ooden   mine  sweepers  for  U.  S. 
Navv. 


GEN.  ENGINEERING  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Alameda,  Calif. 
Neil-  Construction: 

Three  anti-submarine  net  tenders  for  I'.S. 
Navy.  Delivery  dates.  Ebony,  September  16; 
Eucalyptus,  October  9,  1941. 

Eight  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
iVt'if  Construction: 

Four  60-foot  U.  S.  Navy  target  boats. 
Delivery  dates,  two,  October  11;  two,  Oc- 
tober 25,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  117-120,  four  136'  motor  mine 
sweepers  for  V .  S.  Navv.  Keels  laid.  No.  117, 
Mav  S.  1941;  No.  118,  Mav  12,  1941;  No. 
119,  July  15,  1941;  No.  120,  .August  23,  1941. 
Launched  No.  117,  August  2.^,  1941. 


HUBBARD'S  SOUTH  COAST  COMPANY 

Newport  Beach,  California 
New  Construction: 

Four  45    twin-sere^'  aircraft  tenders  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Six  13  5'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


KRUSE  &  BANKS  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  INC. 
North  Bend,  Oregon 
A'<?u'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  121-124,  four  135'  wooden 
mine  sweepers,  YMS  type,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Cost  $1,800,000. 


LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 
Four  thousand  A.  S.  N.  T.  floats. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ship. 
Six  seaplane  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


AL  LARSON  BOAT  SHOP,  INC. 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  112-113,  t^fo  mine  sweepers, 
YMS  86  and  YMS  87,  for  U.  S.  Navv.  Keels 
laid,  No.  112,  June  20;  No.  ll.S,  July  18, 
1941.  Delivery  dates.  No.  112,  November 
27,  1941;  No.  11.^,  March  27,  1942. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CORP. 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  AR6-AR8,  three  repair  vessels 
for  U.S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  AV  n-AV   13,  three  seaplane 
tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


MOORE   DRY   DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  201-203,  three  cargo  and  pas- 
senger vessels  foi  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  Alcoa  Si  amship  Co.  442'x62'\2S' ; 


depth  molded  to  bridge  deck  41 '6"  ;  8500  hp ; 
17  knots  speed;  passenger  carrying  capacity 
vS.  Keel  laying  dates,  March  26,  June  S  and 
.\ugust  6,  1941.  Launching  date.  No.  201, 
October  21,  1941.  Kstimated  delivery  dates, 
January  1,  March  15  and  June  1,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  212-213,  two  submarine  ten- 
ders, for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid,  No.  212, 
July  .U  ;  No.  213,  September  15,  1941. 

Five  submarine  rescue  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Nav>  .  Hull  laid  for  one,  September  15,  1941. 

Six  C-2  cargo  vessels. 

Twelve  C-2  cargo  vessels. 


OLSON  &  WINGE  MARINE  WORKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  40-45,  six  40'  motor  sailers  for 

V .  S.  .ArniN  .  Keels  laid,  three,  September  15, 

1941. 

Conversions: 

Five  for  the  U.  S.  Army.  Total  cost.  ;p50,- 
000. 


OREGON   SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 

Portland,  Oregon 
Neil'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  170-200  and  229-240,  forty- 
three  EC-2  type  cargo  vessels  for  V.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  Keel  laying  dates.  No.  170 
and  No.  171,  Mav  19;  No.  172  and  No.  173, 
May  31 ;  No.  174,  July  11 ;  No.  175,  No.  176 
and  No.  177,  July  18;  No.  178,  September 
18;  No.  179  and  No.  180,  September  20;  No. 
181,  September  30,  1941.  Launching  date. 
No.  171,  September  27,  1941. 


PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

One  seagoing  drydock   for   U.  S.   Navy. 
Cost  $1,649,000. 


PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Nexv  Construction: 

One  all-welded  steel  oil  barge.  148'  X  38' 
X  9' ;  300,000  gal.  capacity. 

Lighters.  Cost  $284,572. 


RICHMOND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Richmond,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  41-64,  twenty-four  EC-2  type 
cargo  vessels  for  l^.  S.  Maritime  Commission 
Keel  laying  dates.  No.  41,  No.  42  and  No. 
43,  September  17;  No.  44,  September  20; 
No.  45,  September  25;  No.  46,  September 
30;  No.  47,  October  31,  1941. 


SAN  DIEGO  MARINE  CONST.  CO. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Four    large    ^vooden    mine    sweepers    for 

U.  S.  Navv. 


SEATTLE  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  13  6'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 

CORP. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

PLANT  No.  1 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  No.  6,  Frederick  Funston;  No.  7, 
James  O'Hara,  two  C-3  shelter  deck  type 
cargo  steamers  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. To  be  converted  on  completion  to  U.  S. 
.•\rmy  troopships.  Keel  Ia\ing  dates,  .\pril  21 


and  June  16,  1941.  Launching  dates,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1941,  and  January  12,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  8-11,  four  C-3  cargo  ships  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  492'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6"  (molded);  8900  tons;  8500-hp  steanrj 
turbine  projiulsion;  cost  $2,990,000.  Keel 
laying  dates,  June  18,  SejJtember  29,  Octo- 
ber 24  and  November  5,  1941.  Launching 
dates,  October  2  2,  1941;  February  12  and 
28,  and  March  1,  1942.  Delivery  dates.  No.  8, 
February;  No.  9,  May;  No.  10,  June;  No. 

11,  June,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  12,  Patapsco;  13,  Rappahan- 
nock; 14,  Rio  Grande;  15,  Wabash;  16, 
Susquehanna;  five  TI-MT-MI  tankers  for 
U.  S,  Navy.  310'9"  x  48'6"  x  19'9'.  Keel  lay- 
ing dates.  No.  12,  F'ebruary  15;  No.  13, 
March  1  ;  No.  14,  May  15  ;  No.  15,  June  1 ; 
No.  16,  June  2,  1942.  Launching  dates.  No. 

1 2,  May  27  ;  No.  13,  May  28 ;  No.  14.  August 
12;  No.  15,  August  27;  No.  16,  .August  28, 
1942.  Delivery  dates,  No.  12,  August  30;  No. 
1.?.  September  1 ;  No.  14,  November  30;  No. 
15,  November  30;  No.  16,  December  1,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  17-46,  thirty  C-3  cargo  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  492'  x 
69'6"  X  42'6"  ;  8900  tons;  8500-hp  steam  tur- 
bine propulsion.  Deliver\  dates,  first,  June, 
1942;  last,  October,  1943' 

SEATTLE  PLANT 
New  Construction: 

Twenty-five  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


THE  SHAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 
New  Construction: 

One  65'  ferryboat  for  \5 .  S.  Navy. 

One  model  3  0  trimmer  ship  Air  Flo  sedan 
for  Chas.  Cole,  Seattle;  Chrysler  Crown. 

One  model  3  6  trimmer  ship  Air  Flo  sedan 
for  Paul  Isaacson,  Seattle;  Chrysler  Crown. 

One    model    5  0    trimmer    ship    ferry    for 
Horluck  Trans.  Co.,  110-hp  Buda  diesel. 

One     model     49     trimmer     ship,     express 
cruiser,  for  stock. 

One  5  0    commodore  model  trimmer  ship 
for  E.  Ramey. 

One  3  8'  sedan  trimmer  ship  for  U.  S.  Cus- 
toms. 


STEPHENS  BROS. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Three    large    wooden    mine    sweepers 
U.  S.  Navv. 


TODD-CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Richmond,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchas- 
ing Commission.  10,000  dwt;  416'  long,  57' 
beam.  Cost  $50,000,000.  First  vessel.  Ocean 
\anguard,  launched  .\ugust  16,  1941. 


TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Conversion  ^rork. 


UNITED  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LTD. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.    17-20,   four   205'   Navy   fleet 
tugboats,  for  U.  S.  Nav>  . 

Hulls  Nos.   21-24,  four   205     Navy   fleet 
tugboats,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
New  Construction!: 

Hull  No.  146,  M.  V.  Colonel  Leon  M. 
Lonan,  for  V .  S.  .Xrmv .  400-hp  .Atlas  diesel. 
Delivery  date,  November  1,  1941. 
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<OEN 

MULTIFILM  OIL  HEATERS 

Are  of  all  steel  construction,  light  weight,  small  in 
size,  cleanable  and  many  installations  have  proved 
them  to  be  most  satisfactory.  They  are  approved  for 
marine  service  and  at  the  present  time  early  ship- 
ments can  be  made. 

COEN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

Qombustion  Engineers 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 


FIRE  ABOARD! 


BUFFALO 

Toant  -  lujf2Q 
FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 

with  Safety  Relief  Valve 

•  Designed  and  built  for  years  of  marine 
hre  protection,  this  approved  Buffalo 
Extinguisher  gives  fast,  smothering  ac- 
tion on  all  kinds  of  blazes.  Easy  to 
operate.  Sturdily  built,  2  Vi  gallon  ca- 
pacity. Complies  with  regulations  of 
U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection  Service. 

OREGON    MARINE   SUPPLY   CO. 

Portland  .ind  Astoria.  Ore. 

PACIFIC    MARINE   SUPPLY   CO. 

Seattle.  Wash. 

WESTERN     FIRE    EQUIPMENT    CO. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Buffalo  Fire  Appliance  Corp. 

44  Centrol  Avenue  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


/ -^ 

NOW  WE  SELDOM  V\5\.i. 

HER  TAIL  SHAFT 


-AND  WE  USED  TO  DO  IT  OFTEN/ 


Tube  Lubrication  has  already 
saved  thousands  of  dollars  for 
the  owners  of  more  than  700 
.ships  and  boats  on  this  coast. 
InvestiKate  this  new  method. 
Phone  nearest  Shell  office  or 
write  to  In<lustrial  Lubricants 
Division,  Shell  Building,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


I-ignum  vitae  bushinjrs  become 
twice  as  efficient  when  they're 
lubricated  with  grease. 

There's  no  corrosion  in  the 
shaft  alley  well.  Bearings  run 
cooler,  wear  less. .  .actually  last 
2  to  3  times  as  long. 

In  reduced  laid -up  time  and 
lower  dry-dock  bills,  Shell  Stern 


BUFFALO 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS 


Hulls  Nos.  147-148,  two  U.  S.  Minc- 
rw-eepcrs,  Y.M.S.  13  3-Y.M.S.  134.  Keel  laying; 
(iati-s  No.  147.  Jiini'  :,\  1941;  No.  14.S,  .\u- 
mi-t  IJ,  I'MI  L.iunching  d.lte.  No.  147, 
November   IS,    1941. 

Hull  No.  146,  bo.it,  purchased  h\  .\ini\ 
Qiiarltrmasli'r  Ck'ni-ral.  95'  .\  24'  x  11  l'. 
Delivery  date,  November  1,  1941. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 
South  S.in  Francisco,  Calif. 
Ncu   Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  62-65,  77-95,  twenty-three 
C-3  cargo  ships  lor  V .  S.  Maritimi'  Commis- 
sion. 492'  X  69'  X  42'6"  ;  8900  tons;  S,^00-hp ; 
steam  propulsion;  $2,990,000  each.  Keel  lay- 
inu  dates,  No.  62,  .April  17;  No.  6.^,  May  29; 
No.  64,  July  17;  No.  6.S,  September  .^0,  1941. 
Launching  dates.  No.  62,  .September  27,  1941. 


WILLAMETTE  IRON  &  STEEL  CORP. 
Portland,  Ore. 
New  Construction: 

Two  minelayers,  CM6,  U.  S.  S.  Catskill, 
and  CM7,  U.  S.  S.  Ozark,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

ALABAMA 
DRY  DOCK  &  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
'Sew  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  228-229,  two  tugs  for  Mobile 
Tow  in;,'  \-  Wreckint:  Co. 

Hull  No.  2  3  0,  tug,  for  stock. 
Hulls  Nos.   23  1-243,  thirteen  all-welded 
Emergency  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  Cost  .S19,500,000. 

Hull  No.  244,   18.000-ton  floating  dock, 
for  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  Galveston. 


LESTER  F.  ALEXANDER  CO. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Nexv  Construction: 

Two  tugs,   Trade  Wind  and   Fair  Wind. 
68'  X  17',  220-hp  .Atlas  engines. 

Six  barges  for  U.  S.  Engineers,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Four,  50'x20'x.S';  two,  92'x26'x6'. 

*  Two  tugs,  Samba  and  Galeta,  for  U.  S. 
KnL'ineer<.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  use  at  Pa- 
nama Canal.  220-hp  .Atlas  Imperial  engine. 

*  One  barge  for  Southern  'Tug  and  Harge 
Co.  .U'  X  150'  X  8'6". 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Netv  Construction: 

Eight   dump   scows.    160' x  SO'6"  X  13'6"  ; 
for  Panama  Canal. 

Ten  coal  barges  for  Stock.  175'  x  26'  x  11'. 

Sixteen  sand  barges  for  the  Panama  Canal. 
160'  X  50'6"  X  13'6". 

Sixty    coal    barges    for    Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel  Corp.  175'x26'xir. 

Five   barges   for  U.   S.  Engineers  Office, 
Panama  Canal  District.  126'x26'xir. 


AMERICAN  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
New  Construction: 

Thirty-eight  45'  lighters,  equipped  with 
tanks  for  carrying  liquids,  for  U.  S.  Navy 
Total  cost  ,^1,020,262. 

Four  13  5  mine  sweepers  for  Navy  Dept., 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Total  cost 
.$1,340,000. 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
New  Construction: 

Twelve  net  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy ;  (6  at 
Lorain,  Ohio;  6  at  Cleveland,  Ohio).  1  SI'S"  x 


30'6"  X  16'6  " ;  diesel-electric  propulsion;  con- 
tract |)rice  .S6..v57,000.  Six  delivered  as  of 
October  11,  1941. 

Four  diesel  trawlers  for  General  Seafoods 
Corp.  146'S"  L.O.  A.x  26'0"  X  14'4".  (2  at 
l.orain.  Ohio;  2  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.)  Deliv- 
ery date,  November  15,  1941. 

Eight  mine  sweepers  (4  at  Lorain,  Ohio; 
4  at  Cleveland,  Ohio)  for  U.  S.  Navy;  220' 
0..\.  X  32'  X  17';  diesel-electric  propulsion; 
contract  price,  .$13,736,000. 

Two  bulk  freighters  (at  Lorain,  Ohio) 
for  Pittsburgh  Steamshiji  Company;  640' 
0..\.  X  67'  X  35';  geared-turbine  propulsion. 
Delivery  date,  October  1,  1942. 

Fifteen  2  500-ihp,  three  cylinder  triple 
expansion  engines  for  Maritime  Commission 
design  EC2-S-C1  cargo  vessels. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  18  5-1  87,  three  cargo  ships  for 
.American  Export  Lines.  400'  x  60'  x  39'.  De- 
livery dates.  No.  185,  October,  1941;  No. 
1S().  April;  No.  1S7,  June.  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  188-189,  DD457  and  DD458, 
two  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery 
dates  December,  1941,  and  February,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-195,  DD449-451,  467- 
469,  six  destroyers  for  \J .  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  196-206,  DD507-DD517, 
eleven  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Nav\'. 

Hulls  Nos.  208-213;  DD629-bD63  1 ;  DD 
642-DD644;  six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 
Shipbuilding   Division — Fairfield   Yard 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Netf  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  2001-2062,  sixty-two  EC-2 
type  cargo  vessels,  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Keel  laying  dates.  No.  2001,  March 
.^0;  No.  2002,  May  15;  No.  2003,  June  21; 
No.  2004,  June  21;  No.  2005,  July  IS;  No. 
2006,  July  15;  No.  2007,  August  15;  No. 
2008,  August  25;  No.  2009,  September  3; 
No.  2010,  September  12;  No.  2011,  Septem- 
ber 22:  No.  2012,  September  27;  No.  2013, 
October  13,  1941.  Launching  date.  No.  2001, 
September  27,  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding   Division — Fore  River  Yard 
Quincy,  Mass. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1478,  Massachusetts,  3  5,000- 
ton  battleship  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  July 
20,  1939.  Launched  SeiHember  2?.  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1479,  San  Diego;  and  1480, 
San  Juan;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keels  laid  March  27  and  May  IS,  1940. 
Launching  date.  No.  1479,  July  26;  No. 
1480,  September  6,  1941. 

Hull  No.  1484,  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  450'  x  66'  x  42'3"; 
16^  knots;  geared  turbines  and  water  tube 
boilers;  14.500  tons.  Launching  date  Novem- 
ber 16.  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1489-1491,  three  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Refining  Co.,  10,700  tons  dwt.  Keels 
laid,  .No.  14X9,  .March  18,  1941;  No.  1490, 
May  31,  1941.  Launching  date,  No.  1489,  .Au- 
gust 7;  No.  1490.  September  27,  1941.  De- 
livery date,  September  20,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1492-1493,  two  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Rclming  Co.  15,450  tons  dwt.  Keel 
laving  dale.  No.   1492,  .August  9,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1494-1497,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers  for  V.  S.   Nav>  .   Keel   laying   dates,   No. 


1494,  May  26;  .No.  1495,  June  30;  No.  1496, 
Sei)tember3;  No.   1  497,  October  9,   1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1498-1501,  four  light  cruisers 
lor  I'.  S.  Nay\  .  Keel  laid,  .No.  1498.  Septem- 
ber 2.\  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  502-1  503,  two  light  cruisers 
for  I'.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  504-1  507,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  I'.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  508-1  5  11,  four  aircraft  car- 
riers for  I'.  S.  Nav>  .  Keel  la>ing  date.  No. 
1508,  July  15;  .No.  1509,  September  IS,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1513-15  15,  three  trawlers. 
Keels  laid.  No.  1513,  March  26;  No.  1514, 
June  14;  No.  1515,  July  12.  1941  Launchinc 
dates.  No.  1513,  July  10,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1516-1519,  four  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laying  date, 
No.  1516,  May  1  ;  No.  1,517,  May  20,  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Div. — Sparrows  Point  Yard 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
Neil-  Construction: 

Hull  No.  4348,  C-1  cargo  vessel.  LOA 
416'.  LHP  395',  beam  60',  depth  37'6".  Keel 
laid  March  13,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4351-4352,  two  cargo  vessels 
for  Seas  Shipping  Co.  450' x  66' x  34';  6300 
hp ;  8500  gross  tons.  Keel  laying  dates,  No. 
4351,  December  12,  1940;  No'.  4352,  January 
22,  1941.  Launching  date,  No.  4351,  Julv  26, 
No.  4352,  August  29.  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  54-43  56,  three  oil  tankers 
for  Socony  X'acuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37';  12,000  hp,  9800  gross  tons.  Keel  laying 
dates,  No.  4354,  September  16.  1940;  No. 
4355,  April  2.^ ;  No.  4356,  July  8.  1941. 
Launching  date,  No.  4354.  July  1.  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4358-4359,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
3  7';  12,000  hp;  9800  gross  tons.  Keel  laid, 
No.  4358,  August  1.  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4360-4361,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Union  Oil  Co.  442' x  64' x  34'10"  ;  3500 
hp;  8000  gross  tons.  Keel  laving  date.  No. 
4360,  June  18,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  62-43  64,  i-hree  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels  for  Mississippi  Shipping 
Co.  465'  X  6S'6"  X  39'9"  ;  7800  hp ;  8300  gross 
tons.  Keel  laid.  No.  4362,  September  4,  1941. 

Hull  No.  43  6  5,  oil  tanker  for  Richfield 
Oil  Co.  442'x  64'x34'10";  3500  hp;  8000 
gross  tons.  Keel  laid  May  21,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4367-4368,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Panama  Transpjort  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37' ;  7000  hp  ;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  43  69,  oil  tanker  for  Continental 
Oil  Co.  442'x  64' x34'l0";  3500  hp ;  8000 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4371-4372,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Gulf  Oil  Co.  442'  x  64'  x  34'10". 

Hull  No.  4373,  tanker  for  Panama  Trans- 
port Co.  487'6"  x68' x37';  7000  hp;  9800 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4374-4375,  two  tankers  for 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  487'6"  x  68' x  37'; 
7000  hp  ;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4376-4377,  two  tankers  for 
Socony  \acuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x  37'; 
4800  hj) ;  9800  gro.«  tons. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Div. — Staten  Island   Yard 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  802  1-8022,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls   Nos.    8023-8029;    8033-8035;    ten 
destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
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BURGER  BOAT   CO. 
Manito'woc,  Wisconsin 
New  Construction: 

One  yacht,  65'xl6'x8',  Buda  diesel  engine. 
One   ferryboat,    110'   X  32'   X   8',  330-hp 
Gray  diesel  engine. 

Six  13  5    wooden  motor  mine  sweepers  for 
U.  S.  Navv. 


IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Hull  No.  497,  tug.  90';  80S-hp  F-M 
die?cl.  Delivery  date,  November,  1941. 

Hull  No.  498,  15  6-foot  oil  tanker.  De- 
livery date,  February,  1942. 

Hull  No.  499,  156-foot  oil  tanker.  De- 
livery date,  March,  1942. 

Hull  No.  5  00,  wooden  drydock  section 
for  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Delivery  date,  Oc- 
tober, 1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  503-504,  two  lOO'  steel  tugs, 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  80.^-hp. 

Hulls  Nos.  505-506,  two  drydocks,  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  5  07-5  09,  three  lOO'  steel  tugs, 
lor  U.  S.  Navy.  80S  hp. 

*  Hull  No.  5  1  0,  deck  scow  for  A.  J.  Harper, 
Baltimore,  Md.  117'  x  36'  x  10'. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  511-513,  three  lOO'  steel  tugs, 
for  Maritime  Commission.  805-hp. 


CALUMET  SHIPYARD  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Neil'  Construction: 

Four    all-w^elded    distribution    box    boats 

for  Quartermaster  Corps.,  U.  S.  Army,  65'  x 
18',  diesel  propelled.  Total  cost  $212,000. 

Hull  No.  12  6,  all-welded  steel  towboat 
for  .\shland  Oil  Refining  Co.,  145'  x  32'  x  9', 
1600-hp  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  131-132,  tw^ooil  barges,  stand- 
ard river  type,  for  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining 
Co.  195'  x  35'  X  10'. 

Hulls  Nos.  133-135,  142-143,  two  three- 
barge  units  for  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 
Each  unit,  195'  x  35'  x  10';  center  section 
square  on  both  ends;  both  end  sections 
square  on  one  end,  raked  on  opposite  end. 

Hull  No.  13  6,  one  river  towboat  for  Ash- 
land Oil  &  Refining  Co.  245'  x  32'  x  90'. 
1600-hp  diesel. 

*  Hulls  Nos.   137-141,  five  tugs  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  1050-hp. 


CHARLESTON  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  COMPANY 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 
Netv  Construction: 

Eight  2  05'  mine  sw^eeping  fleet  tugs.  De- 
livery for  all  by  September,  1943. 


CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 
New  Construction: 

Seven    165'    steel    submarine    chasers    for 
U.  S.  Navy. 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP. 
OF  TEXAS 
Orange,  Texas 
New  Construction: 

Two  oil  barges  for  C.  F.  Pillot,  165'  x  36' 
X  10'3". 


Two  all-wclded  steel  oil  barges  lor  Inland 
Waterways  Corp.,  196'  x  35'  x  10'6". 

One  drilling  barge  for  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
118' X  44' X  10'. 

One  boiler  barge  for  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
90'  X  30'  X  10'. 

One  transportation  barge  for  Shell  Oil 
Co.,  Inc.  80'  X  24'  x  5'. 

Three  transportation  barges  for  Shell  Oil 
Co.,  Inc.  40'  X  16'  x4'6". 


*  Four  floating  workshops  for  U.  S.  Navy; 
two  being  completed  in  wet  dock;  two  on 
the  wavs. 


CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Six   cruisers,    Cleveland    class,    for    U.    S. 

Navy. 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.   171-17^,  four  mine  sweepers 
for  U.  S.  Navy,  220'  Icng. 

Hulls   Nos.    175-186,   twelve    174'   escort 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Navy, 

Hulls  Nos.  187-194,  eight  174'  sub-chas- 
ers for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.    195-198,   four    145'   tugs   for 
U.S.  Navy. 

■*  Hulls  Nos.    199-204,  five  subchasers   for 
U.  S.  Navv. 


BEATTY    Modernized 
POWER  PUNCHES  and  SHEARS 


The  No.  6  Double  End  Punch.  Beatty  punching  machines  have  various 
size  throat  depths  in  both  single  and  double  ends. 

for  the  Immediate  Need  of 

Coast  Shipyards 

Beatty  Products  are  now  being  made  available  tor  Pacific  Coast  yards. 

To  meet  your  urgent  rec]uircments,  we  offer  a  complete  line  of  punching 
and  shearing  equipment  with  superior  construction  advantages  which  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  buyer  who  requires  machines  that  will  stand  up  for 
years  with  minimum  attention. 

BEATTY  EQUIPMENT  eliminates  unnecessary  handling  through 
combination  set  ups,  and  large  die  space,  thereby  increasing  production  and 
reducing  costs. 


Let 

Beatty 

Solve 

Your 

Problems 


Rindiing^Shcaring  Machinery 


Copers 
Presses 
Dies 


Bulldozers 

Portable 

Cranes 


BEATTY  MACHINE  &  MFG.  CO. 


HAMMOND, 
I.NDIANA 


NOVEMBER 
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DELTA    SHIPBUILDING    CORP. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
New  CoHitrnction: 

Twenty-five  EC-2  Emergency  type  vessels 

for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  416'  x 
56'10'4"  X  37'4";  2500-hp  triple  expansion 
engine. 


THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 

Engineering    Works    Division 
Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   and   Wilmington,   Del. 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1835-1840,  six  165'  type  PC 
submarine  chasers  lor  U.  S.  Navv,  Washing- 
ton, 1).  C.  :0I0  sross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1861,  sand  and  gravel  barge, 
lor  Ke\  stone  Sand  Division.  l.vS'  x  27'  x  S' ; 
255  yross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1868-1869,  two  25-ton  float- 
ing cranes,  one  each  to  Phil,  and  Norfolk 
U.  S.  Navy  Yards,  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  670  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1876-1877,  two  floating  cais- 
son gates  for  U.  S.  Navy,  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard;  2330  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1903,  floating  caisson  gate  for 
U.  S.  Navy,  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  1330  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1907-1911,  five  165'  type  AM 
mine  sweepers  for  Bureau  Supplies  &  Ac- 
counts, U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
1675  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1912-1916,  five  165'  type  PC 
submarine  chasers  for  Bureau  of  Supplies  & 
Accounts,  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C;  1675  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1927,  fabricated  steel  hull  for 
oil  barge.  165'  x  35'  x  10';  502  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1928-1933,  six  welded  steel 
deck  barges  for  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  R.  R.,  New  York  City.  100'  x  30'  x 
9'6"  ;  1392  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1936-1945,  ten  welded  steel 
oil  barges,  for  stock.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9";  5980 
cross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1946-1955,  ten  W-7  welded 
steel  coal  barges  for  stock;  175'  x  26'  x  11'; 
4720  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1956,  25-ton  floating  crane  for 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  335  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1957-1966,  ten  type  W-7 
welded  bulk  cargo  barges  for  stock.  175'  X 
26'  X  11';  4720  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1967-1972,  six  welded  oil 
barges  for  stock.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9"  ;  3588  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1973-1976,  four  welded  sand 
and  gravel  barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Div. 
135'  X  27'  X  8' ;  1020  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1977-1986,  ten  type  W-7 
welded  bulk  cargo  barges  for  stock.  175'  x 
26'  X  1 1 ';  4720  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1987-1992,  six  welded  oil 
barges  for  Stock.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9"  ;  3588  gross 
ton- 


Hulls  Nos.  1993-2009,  seventeen  covered 
lighters  for  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
Nav\   Dei)t.  8840  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  2010-2011,  two  welded  side- 
dump  scows  lor  Bureau  S.  &  .A.,  Na\\  Dejit., 
Wa>liinL:ton,  1)  C  115'  \  2S'  \  7'6":  240 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  2012-202  1,  ten  welded  steel 
car  floats,  for  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  250'  X  34'  x  9'l";  5940  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  2022-2030,  nine  welded  deck 
barges,  for  Eric  R.  R.  100'  x  30'  x  9'6" ; 
20SS  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  2031,  welded  steel  car  float  for 
Erie  R.  R.  250'  x  34'  x  9'1" ;  594  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  2032-2041,  ten  type  W-7 
welded  coal  barges  for  Weirton  Steel  Co. 
175'  \  2()'  \  11';  4720  gross  tons. 

*  Hull  No.  2042,  caisson,  for  drydock  for 
Bayonne  .Associates,  Bayonne,  N.  J.  1330 
gross  tons. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  2043-2058,  sixteen  welded 
steel  coal  barges  for  Wheeling  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. 10'  X  26'  X  lO'S"  ;  9040  gross  tons. 

*  Hull  No.  2059,  welded  cargo  box  barge, 
lor  Lone  Star  Cement  Co.,  New  York  City. 
180'  X  40'  X  9'6" ;  607  gross  tons. 

*  Hull  No.  2  060,  caisson,  for  drydock  No.  2 
at  Charleston  Navy  Yard.  375  gross  tons. 

■*  Hull  No.  2061,  caisson,  for  drydock  No.  1 
at  Charleston  Navy  Yard.  520  gross  tons. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  2062-2065,  four  165'  subma- 
rine chasers,  for  Bureau  of  Ships,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C.  1340  gross  tons. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  COMPANY 

Groton,  Conn. 
New  Construction: 

Two  submarines,  SS206,  Grampus;  SS208, 
Grayback;  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Cost  $2,937,000 
each.  Keels  laid,  Grampus,  Februarv  4,  1940; 
Grayback.  April  3,  1940. 

One  submarine,  SS204,  Mackeral,  for  U.S. 
-Xavy.  Keel  laid  October  6,  1939.  Launched 
September  28,  1940. 

Three  submarines,  SS212,  Gato;  SS213, 
Greenling;  SS214,  Grouper;  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Cost  .'>2,957,000.  Keels  laid,  Gato,  October  5, 
1940;  Greenling,  November  12,  1940. 

Thirteen  submarines,  SS215,  Growler; 
SS216,  Grunion;  SS217,  Guardfish;  SS218, 
Albacore;  SS2  19,  Amberjack;  SS220,  Barb; 
SS221,  Blackfish;  SS222,  Bluefish;  SS223, 
Bonefish;  SS224,  Cod;  SS22  5,  Cero;  SS226, 
Corvina;  SS227,  Darter.  Cost  S2, 795.000 
each. 

Twenty-five  submarines,  SS240-SS264. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  168-169,  CL51,  Atlanta;  and 
CL52,  Juneau;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid  .April  22  and  May  27, 


1940.  Launching  date.  No.  16K,  September  6; 
No.   169,  October  25,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1  8  0-186,  seven  C-2  cargo  ships 
for  I  .  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid, 
.\o.  180,  .\pril  17,  1941.  Launching  date.  No. 
ISO,  September  27,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  191-193,  three  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Refining  Co.  15,000  dwt.  Keel  laid, 
No.  191,  .\|)ril  17,  1941  Launching  date. 
No.  191,  October  21,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  194-197,  four  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  .Navy.  Keels  laid,  Nos.  194-195,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1940;  Nos.  196-197,  December  16, 
1940.  Launching  dates.  No.  194  and  195. 
July  26;  No.  196  and  197,  Sei)tember  26. 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  198-203,  six  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  206-213,  eight  destroyers  for 
v.  S.  Navv.  Keels  laid.  No.  206  and  207,  Feb- 
ruary 11  ;  No.  208  and  No.  209,  July  31,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  214-218,  five  destroyers  for 
U,  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  219-221,  three  cruisers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  222-227,  six  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hull  No.  22  8,  one  C-2  cargo  ship  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1941.  Launched  July  11,  1941.  De- 
livered September  17,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  229-230,  two  destroyers  lor 
U.  S.  Navy, 

Hulls  Nos.  2  31-2  3  2,  two  destroyers  for 
U,  S.  Navy, 

Hulls  Nos.  233-240,  eight  cargo  ships  for 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

Hulls  Nos.  241-264,  twenty-four  C-2 
cargo  vessels  for  U,  S.  Maritime  Commission. 


GREAT   LAKES  ENGINEERING   WORKS 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  287-289,  three  bulk  freighters 

for  Pittsburgh  S,  S,  Co,  640'  x  67'  x  35'; 
18,000  dwt;  4000-hp  steam  turbine  engines. 
Keel  laying  dates,  No.  287,  June  16;  No.  288, 
July  1 ;  No.  289,  August  6,  1941, 


HENRY  C.  GREBE  &  CO.,  IN 
Chicago,  Illinois 
New  Construction: 

One  70  twin-screw  diesel  cruiser  yacht. 
Two  135  mine  sweepers  for  U,  S,  Navy. 
Five  65'  steel  harbor  tugs. 


GREENPORT  BASIN  &  CONST.  CO. 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
New  Construction: 

Four  coastal   mine  sweepers,  AMC61-64, 
for  U.  S.  Nav\  .  Delivered. 

Twelve    135     motor   mine   sweepers   YMS 
2  0-5  1,  for  V.  S.  Xavx 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


544  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 
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TRANSIT 
MARINE 
ROTARY 
PUMPS 


CapacilioN 
fo 

looo  a.  p.  1^1. 


National  Transit  Pump  &  Machine  Company 

OIL  CITY,  PENNA. 


Towboats 

'Ashland" 

and 

"Jim 

Martin" 


PENFLEX    Exhausts 
3 -Way  Flexibility 

Sizes  marks  the  air-intake  and  exhaust  pipes 

1"  to  IS"        of  the  most  modern  vessels  in  the  tow- 
ing  business.   Relative   motion   up   and 
Send  for         down,   fore  and  aft  or  thwartship  is  a 
Bui.  70  built-in  Penflex  feature. 

Western  Representation  by 

U.  S.  Flexible  Metallic  Tubing  Co. 


Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


Portland 


Seattle 


Pennsylvania  Flexible  Metallic  Tubing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


70%  Standardize 


EDWARD 

Feed-Line 

Valves 


Performance  -  proved 
Edward  feed-line  stop- 
check  valves  will  go  to 
sea  on  over  70%  of  the 
steam  driven  American 
merchant  ships  commis- 
sioned in  1941.  Edward 
stop  -  checks  include 
many  distinctive  fea- 
tures. Note  the  turbu- 
lence minimizing  body 
design,  the  ease  of  dis- 
assembly, fully  guided 
stem  and  disk,  the  large  piston  diameter  to  help 
prevent  slamming.   Gear  operation  optional. 

Edward  Valves  are  thoroughly  described  in  colorjul  new  Marine 
Catalog   No.    201.     Write   for    your   copy    today. 


•      *      *      -^ 

THE 

EDWARD 

VALVE 

&  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

East  Chicogo 

Indiono 


STEEL  STOP  .CHECK  •  FEED-LINE  •  BLOW-OFF  •  NON-RETURN  VALVES  •  ETC. 


2M64H 


m^mmiE  w^awi 


This  job  of  arming:  .AmtTica  is  no  rhild's  play  ...  it  (lemands  Ihu 
best  from  every  man,  every  machine.  The  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding indiistr>-  with  precision-built,  hard  workinn  pumping 
equipment  is  a  task  Viking  shoulders  willingly  and  with  extreme 
pride.  If  \our  production  problem  is  pumps,  perhaps  \'iking  can 
lend  a  hanrl  .  .  .  write  today  for  \'ikinp  specifications  and  prices. 


Pacific  Coast  Distributors : 


VIKING   PUMP   COMPANY 

2040  S.  Santa  Fe  .\venue 

Los  .\ngelcs,  Calif. 


DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO. 

61  Healo  St. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 


GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 
>X  ORKS,  INC. 

Port  Arthur,  Texas 
Neil    Construction: 

Hull  No.  187,  oil  barge  for  Butcher- 
.\rthur  Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.  165'  .\  .^6'  .\ 
lO'Q".  Delivered  October  5,  1941. 

Hull    No.    189,    diesel    tug    for    General 

Motors  Cori).  100'  x  24'  x  12'4";   1000  hp. 
Delivery  date,  October  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-194,  five  diesel-electric 
tugs,  lor  Cieniral  Motors  Corp.,  Cleveland 
Diesel  Enuine  Division.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4"; 
1000  shp.  Delivery  dates.  No.  190,  Novem- 
ber 21;  No.  191,  December  12,  1941;  No. 
192.  January  20.  1942. 


GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chickasaw,  Ala. 
Nfii    Comtriiction: 

Four  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Two  cargo  vessels  lor  Waterman  Steam- 
ship Corporation.  445'  x  6.^  x  40'6" ;  shelter 
tieck  type;  t;eare(l  turbine  drive;  15^  knots 
service  speed. 

Six  220'  mine  sweepers,  for  I'.  S.  Na\y 

Fourteen  C-2-modified  cargo  vessels  lor 
C  S.  Maritime  Commission.  445'  x  6.^'  \ 
40'6" ;  shelter  deck  t>pe;  geared  lurhine 
drive;  15J/2  knots  service  speed. 


vessels  lor  V.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Esti- 
mated delivery  dates,  first,  January  1.5,  1942  j 
last,  Fei)ruary  24,  194.?. 


HOUSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Houston,  Texas 
Ncif  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-37,  thirty-seven  EC-2  cargo 


Los  Angeles 

Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 

Corporation 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR...  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


Shipbuilding  and 
Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking  and 
Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 
MERCHANT  AND  NAVAL  VESSELS 


Qable  -yid dress 
"LASHIPCO" 


THE  INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  Decatur,  Ala. 

Pascagoula 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  268,  297-299,  four  C-3-IN 
passenger-cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Lines.  Com- 
|)letion  dates.  May,  November,  December, 
1942:  and  February,  1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  265-267,  three  C-3-P  passen- 
ger-cargo vessels  for  .-Xmerican-South  Afri- 
can Line,  Inc.  Completion  dates,  November, 
December,  1941  ;  and  Januar\ ,  I'M.'. 

Hulls  Nos.  293-296,  four  C-3-S-A-2  car- 
go vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Completion  dates,  February,  March,  May 
and  June,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  325-336,  twelve  C3-S-A2  car- 
go vessels  lor  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 492'  X  69'6"  X  42'6".  Keel  layines,  from 
April  30  to  December  31,  1943 

Decatur 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  343-344,  two  39,000-bbl  oil 
barges  lor  Eddie  Erlbacher,  Cape  (lirardeau, 
Mo.  195'  X  3.S'  X  9'9".  Delivery  date,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  AN  1-4,  four  net  layers  for 
U.S.  Navy. 

Four  9,000-bbl  oil  barges  for  Standard 
Oil  Compan\',  Cleveland,  Ohio.  195'  x  35'  x 
9'9".  Delivery  date,  December  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  345-348,  four  1300-bbl.  oil 
barges,  for  Illinois  Oil  Comi3an>-,  Rock  Island, 
111.  230' X  40' X  9'6". 

*  Hull  No.  349,  derrick  barge,  for  U.  S. 
I-.ntrincer  Deiiartment,  Galveston.  Texas.  80' 
N  40'  X  (,'()". 

*  Hulls  Nos.  3  5  1-3  54,  four  cargo  barges, 
for  Quartermaster  Corps,  V.  S.  .Army.  210'  x 
40'  X  15'. 


GEORGE  LAWLEY  &  SON  CORP. 
Ncponset,  Mass. 
New  Construction: 

Twelve  45'  tank  lighters  for  C.  S.  Navy. 
Two  127'  fish  trawlers  for  Booth  Fish- 
eries Co.  Diesel  powered. 

Five  boats  for  repair  work  for  V .  S.  Navy. 
Ten     165'    submarine    chasers    lor    \J .    S. 
Navy. 

Conversion: 

90'    launch    Cutty   Sark    to   U.    S.    Army 
launch  Captain  Dean  C.  Howard. 


LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  185,  ocean  tug  lor  I  S  Navy; 
135'  X  30'  X  17'6". 

Hulls  Nos.  194-195,  two  tugs  for  stock. 
66'  X  17'  X  8';  300-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hulls  No.  202,  tug,  for  Pan  .\merican. 
74'  X  20'  X  9';  400-hi)  .\tlas  diesel. 

Hull  No.  203,  coastwise  tug  lor  stock.  85' 
X  24'  X  9'11";  600-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205;  207-210;  six  8500- 
bbl  oil  barges  for  Pan  .Xmerican.  17,^'  x  8'0" 
X  39'. 

Hull  No.  206,  tug,  for  River  Terminals. 
74'  X  20'  X  9' ;  400-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hull  No.  211,  tug.  105'  X  25'  X  9'6"; 
1000-hp  General  Motors  diesel. 
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Hull  No.  212,  tug,  for  stock.  105'  x  25'  x 
136"  ;  1000-hp  General  Motors  diesel. 

Hull  No.  213,  tug,  for  stock.  85'  x  2i'  x 
9'6"  ;  600-hp  Superior  rliescl. 

Hull  No.   214,  tug,  for  River  Terminals 
Corp.  74'  X  20'  x  9' ;  400-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  217-220,  four  143'  ocean  tugs 
for  General  Mt)tors  Sales  Corp. 
*  Hull  No.  2  1  5,  U.  S.  S.  Sea  Otter  II;  cargo 
vessel,  for  U.  S.  Government.  250'  x  40'  x  21'. 


THE  LUDERS 
MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 
New  Construction: 

Seven  65'  Naval  tugs,  YT160-YT169. 
Cooper-Bessemer  diesel  engines. 

Two  submarine  chasers,  PC505-PC506, 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Nine  small  subchasers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Six  65  all-^velded  steel,  single-screw  dis- 
tribution box  boats  for  Quartermaster  Corps, 
r.  S.  .\rmy.  Diesel  propelled. 

Three  1  65'  steel  subchasersfor  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keel  laid,  first  vessel,  July,  1941. 

Four  wooden  subchasers  for  U.  S.  Navv. 


MANITOWOC  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Manito'woc,  Wisconsin 
Netv  Construction: 

Ten    submarines,    SS265-274,    for    U.    S. 

Navy. 


MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Three  net  tenders,  YN14-16,  for  the  U.  S. 
Defense  Commission.  Total  cost  $2,040,000. 
Launching  dates,  March  20,  April  17,  June 
19,  July  2,  1941.  YN14  delivered  October 
11,   1941;   remainder  before  Januar\-,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  474-489,  sixteen  all-steam 
propelled  mine  planters,  for  the  U.  S.  .Army. 
Cost  about  $12,000,000.  Keel  laying  dates, 
No.  474,  May  14;  No.  475,  May  20;  No.  476, 
June  24;  No.  477,  July  11,  1941. 


MARINE  IRON  &  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.   70-72,  three   180'  cutters  of 
"Cactus"  type  for  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 


JOHN  H.  MATHIS  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders  for  U.  S. 
Xavy. 

One    bulk    carrier    tanker    265'    long   for 
Thos.  Bowes,  N.  A. 

Three  220'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


MIAMI  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 
Neiv  Construction: 

Thirty-five    high-speed,    off-shore    patrol 
boats. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Neiu  Construction: 

Hull  No.  3  7  8,  battleship  5  8,  Indiana,  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  November  20,  1939. 

Hull  No.  3  85,  aircraft  carrier  No.  8, 
Hornet,  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Launched  Decem- 
ber 14,  1940. 

Hull  No.  3  86,  single-screw  combination 
passenger  and  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6"  ;  gross 


tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Delivery  date, 
November,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  390-391  (CL62-CL63),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  392-394  (CV9-CV11),  three 
aircraft  carriers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  395-398  (CV12-CV15),  four 
aircraft  carriers  for  U.  S.  Na\y. 

Hulls  Nos.  399-400  (CL80-CL81),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Camden,   N.  J. 
Netv  Construction: 

BB5  7,  South  Dakota,  battleship  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keel  laid  July  5,  1939. 

AR5,  Vulcan,  repair  sh-.p  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keel  laid  December  26,  1939. 

CL5  5,  Cleveland;  and  CL5  6,  Columbia; 
two  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Order  placed 
March  23,  1940. 

CL57  and  CL58,  two  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Order  placed  June  12,  1940. 

AV7,  Currituck,  seaplane  tender  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

CL5  9-CL61,  three  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

CB1-CB6,  six  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

CL76,  four  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-37,  thirty-seven  all-welded 
steel  EC-2  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  Keel  laying  dates.  No.  1,  May 

22;  No.  2,  May  22;  No.  3,  May  28;  No. 
4,  August  22;  No.  5,  September  3;  No.  6, 
September  4;  No.  7  October  12;  No.  8, 
October  21,  1941. 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hull  No.  107  6,  C-IA  cargo  ship.  Launched 
September,  1941.  Delivery'  date,  December, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1082,  Hains;  and  1083,  Hoff- 
man; two  seagoing  hopper  dredges  for  War 
Dept.,  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  215'IOH"  X  40'  x  IS'6";  approx.  2000 
gross  tonnage;  diesel-electric  propulsion,  950 
shp.  Delivery  dates,  February  and  August, 
1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  1084-1093,  ten  C-IA  type 
cargo  ships  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
412'3"  X  60'  X  37'6";  9000  dwt;  4000-hp 
steam  turbine  propulsion. 


R.  T.  C.  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Camden,  N   J. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  13  6,  1700-ton  motor  tanker, 
T.  W.  Drennan.  260'  x  42'  x  18'  Launching 
date,  July  19,  1941.  Delivered,  October  2, 
1941. 

Hull  No.  137,  995-ton  motor  tanker. 
190'  X  36'  X  12'. 

Hulls  Nos.  138-139,  two  985-ton  motor 
tankers.  190'  X  36'  x  12'. 


SOUTH  PORTLAND  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Portland,  Maine 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  201-216,  sixteen  EC-2  type 
cargo  vessels,  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  199-206,  eight  C-2  cargo  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  474'  x 
63'  X  40'6"  ;  7400  gross  tons ;  diesel  propelled ; 
7500  shp;  16  knots.  Launching  dates,  No. 
199,  May  24;  No.  200,  June  21;  No.  201, 
July  26;  No.  202,  August  2i;  No.  203,  Sep- 
tember 20;  No.  204,  October  18;  No.  205, 
December  6,  1941  ;  No.  206,  January  14, 
1942.  Delivery  dates.  No.  199,  Sei)t ember 
25;  No.  2  00,  October  15;  No.  201,  October 
30;  No.  202,  December  1;  No.  203,  Decem- 
ber 15;  No.  204,  December  31,  1941;  No. 
205,  February  10;  No.  206,  March  15,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  213-216;  219-220,  six  tankers 
for  Panama  Transjjoi  t  Co.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 
11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed. 
Launching  and  delivery  dates,  1942-1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  217-218,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  547'3"  x  70  x  40' ; 
11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed. 
Launching  dates.  No.  217,  .August  2;  No. 
218,  September,  1941.  Delivery  dates.  No. 
217,  October;  No.  218,  November,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  221-222,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  3  7' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  I6J/2  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates.  No.  221,  June  12;  No. 
222,  September  11,  1941.  Launching  dates. 
No.  221,  October  4,  1941.  No.  222,  Januarv 
10,  1942.  Delivery  dates,  No.  221,  December, 
1941;  No.  222,  March,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  223-225,  three  tankers  for 
The  Texas  Co.  513'10"  x  68'  x  36' ;  9300  gross 
tons ;  turbine ;  9000  shp ;  16  knots.  Launching 
and  delivery  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  26,  tanker  for  Kay  mar  Tank- 
ship  Corp.  520'  X  68'  x  37' ;  10,600  gross  tons ; 
turbine;  12,000  shp;  16i^  knots.  Keel  laying 
date,  December,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  227-228,  two  tankers  for  Sea- 
mar  Tankship  Corp.  520' x  68' x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  230,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  474'  X  65'  X  37';  8000  gross  tons;  tur- 
bo-electric; 5000  shp;  14;/^  knots.  Launching 
datc,Se[)teml)er  19, 1941.  Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  31-2  32,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  233  and  240,  two  tankers  for 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  485'  x  68'  x  36' ;  turbine  pro- 
pelled; 14'/2  knots.  Delivery  dates,  .August, 
1942,  and  December,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  34,  tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co. 
547'3"  x  70' X  40';  11,400  gross  tons;  diesel 
propelled ;  7500  shp  ;  15  knots.  Delivery  date, 
1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  23  5  and  2  3  7,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  S47'3"  x  70' x  40'; 
11,400  gross  tons;  turbine;  7500  shp;  IS 
knots.  Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  3  6,  tanker  for  .Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  S43'10"  X  70'  x40';  11,600  gross  tons; 
turbo-electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Delivery 
date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  238-239,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  521' x  70' x  40'; 
turbine  propelled ;  15J/2  kiiots.  Delivery  dates, 
November  and  December,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  241-3  12,  seventy-two  tankers. 
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TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Tampa,  Fla. 
Neti-  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  37-40,  four  C-2  type  cargo 
vessels  for  I'.  S.  Navw  459'  x  6,?'  x  il'6"  ; 
v:i)i  fiwt  tons. 

Three  destroyer  tenders.  Piedmont,  Sierra 
and  Yosemite. 


TODD-BATH  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Bath,  Maine 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-JO,  thirty  cargo  vessels  lor 
British  Piirchasirm  Commission.  Cost  $50,- 
000,000,  Kei-1  laying;  dates.  \o.  1,  May  24; 
No.  2,  Juno  4;  No.  .>,  June  18;  No.  4,  June 
IS;  No.  5,  .Aupust  2;  No.  6,  July  16;  No.  7, 
Julv  25,  1941. 


F.  B.  WALKER  &  SONS 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi 

New  Construction- 
One  all-welded  steel  tug  for  Florida  in- 

tiTosts.  6S'  X  17'  \  S'()";  .^00-h|)  .Atlas  dii--i-l. 
One  all-welded  steel  tug  for  Colic  Tow- 

inu  Co.  75'  X  1')'  \  ()' ;  400-hi)  Atlas  dicsel. 
One  all-welded  steel  barge,  132'x32'x8'6". 
Two  all-welded  steel  oil  barges,  180'x,^6' 

x9'. 

Two  steel  tugs,  75'  x  19'  x  S'6". 


WHEELER  SHIPYARDS,  INC. 

Brooklyn, N.  Y. 
Neil  Construction: 

Ten  bomb  target  boats  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Forty  83'  cutters  for  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 
Cost  S4 2, 500  each. 

Twelve  large  wooden   mine  sweepers  for 
U.  S.  Navv. 


NEW 

STANDARD  OIL  TANKERS 


Two  more  ships  will  shortly  be 
added  to  the  tleet  of  the  Standard  Oil 
( 'oniiian\-  of  Xew  Jersey.  These  vessels 
are  the  Esso  .Albany  and  Esso  Tren- 
ton. succes.sors  to  ships  previously  so 
christened  but  sub.sequently  acquired 
by  the  Xavy  and  renamed  U.  S.  S. 
Sabine  and  U.  S.  S.  Sangamon. 

The  new  E.s.so  .-Mljany  was  launched 
by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  1  )r}-  Dock 
Company  at  Chester,  Pa.,  on  August 
2,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Gordon. 
The  Esso  Trenton  was  christened  at 
the  same  yard  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Lieb  on 
September  6. 

The  particulars  of  these  two  sister 
tankers  are  given  in  the  table  here- 
with. 

Principal  Characteristics 

Length  between  perpendiculars.    500' 

Breadth  molded 68' 

Depth  molded  .37' 

Draft,  molded,  to  summer 

freeboard  mark   29' \  15,^" 

Deadweight  capacity  ....  16,400  tons 

Displacement 21 .800  tons 

Capacity  of  cargo  oil 

tanks 138.520  bbls.  42 's 

Shaft  horsepower 9,000 

Speed  15.5  knots 

The  vessels  are  constructed  on  the 
longitudinal  framing  system,  the  hulls 
having  cruLser  form  sterns  with  flared 
bows.  There  are  two  steel  masts,  the 
foremast  being  equipped  with  two 
cargo  booms,  each  of  five  tons  capa- 
city; and  there  are  two  steel  kingposts 
amidships.  F^ach  ship  carries  four  22- 
foot  metallic  lifeboats. 

The  ships  are  built  and  equipped  in 


strict  conformity  with  the  existing 
regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation,  the  Amer- 
ican Bureau  of  Shipping,  the  regula- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  other  re(|uirements  for  petro- 
leum carriers.- 

The  navigating  facilities  include 
installation  of  Sperry  gyro  compass 
and  gXTo  steering  control;  Fathom- 
eter; RMCA  radio  and  auto  alarm 
equipment. 

Propulsion 

The  propelling  machiner\-  for  each 
vessel  consists  of  a  high-pressure 
ahead  turbine  and  a  low-pressure 
ahead  turbine  in  series,  transmitting 
f)ower  to  the  {)r()[)eller  through  double 
reduction  gearing.  The  astern  turbine 
is  incorporated  in  the  low-pressure 
turbine  casing.  The  turbines  are  of  the 
latest  design,  impulse  type,  as  manu- 
factured !)>•  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. The  double  reduction  gears  are 
also  of  General  Electric  manufacture. 

The  turbines  are  designed  to  deliver, 
for  normal  operation,  9000  shp  to  the 
propeller  at  90  rpm  when  supplied 
with  steam  at  435  lbs.  gage  pressure 
and  730°  F.  total  temperature  at  the 
steam  chest  of  the  turbine,  and  ex- 
hausting at  28'4"  vacuum  in  the  con- 
den.ser.  while  steam  as  required  is  ex- 
tracted for  feed  water  heating.  The 
astern  turbine  develops,  for  continu- 
ous operation,  80  per  cent  of  the  nor- 
mal ahead  torque  at  50  per  cent  of  the 
normal  ahead  rpm  with  normal  ahead 
steam  flow.  The  reduction  gears  are  of 
the  d()iil)le  helical  fine-pitch  tyjH'. 


Boilers 

Steam  is  supplied  on  each  ship  by 
two  Babcock  k  Wilcox  two-drum  ex- 
|)ress-type  watertui)e  boilers,  each  of 
5250  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  and 
1347  sq.  ft.  of  economizer  heating  sur- 
face, fitted  with  superheaters  and  de- 
superheaters.  Each  boiler  under  maxi- 
mum conditions  is  suitable  to  supply 
54,197  lbs.  of  superheated  steam  per 
hour  at  450  lbs.  gage  pressure  and 
764°  F.  steam  temperature  at  the 
superheater  outlet.  The  boilers  are 
fired  by  Todd  "Hexpress"  burners. 

The  steam  pressure  and  furnace 
conditions  are  controlled  automati- 
cally by  means  of  a  boiler  draft  control 
and  a  combustion  control  system. 

There  are  three  horizontal,  two- 
stage,  double  inlet  on  the  first  stage, 
bronze  body  and  bronze  rotors,  hy- 
draulically  balanced  centrifugal  main 
cargo  pum[)s  installed  in  the  cargo 
pumproom.  They  are  driven  by  elec- 
tric motors  in  the  engine  room,  to 
which  they  are  connected  by  means  of 
a  solid  coupling,  a  floating  shaft  and 
a  flexible  coupling. 

The  electrical  system  consists  of  two 
240-volt  dc,  400  kw  steam  turbo-gen- 
erators and  1 50  kw  port  service  turbo- 
generator located  on  the  generator  flat. 


Old 

Cut  Nails  Back 

An  old  Xew  England  company.  The 
Tremont  Nail  Company  of  Wareham, 
Massachusetts,  humorously  described 
back  in  1819  as  "a  mill  builte  on  a 
stream  tyed  to  a  tree  to  prevent  it  from 
being  washed  away  by  the  Springe 
freshet,"  has  gone  back  to  making  the 
kind  of  nails  made  in  early  Colonial 
days,  J.  S.  Kenyon.  president  of  the 
company,  announced  recently. 

"We're  turning  the  clock  back  more 
than  a  hundred  years  for  this  addition 
to  our  business  because  we  believe  our 
forefathers  made  better  nails,"  Mr. 
Kenyon  said.  "The  nails  will  be  square 
cut  out  of  genuine  wrought  iron  just 
as  they  were  in  the  old  days."  Tests 
show  these  old  nails  had  greater  resis- 
tance to  corrosion  and  72  per  cent 
more  holding  qualities  than  the  steel 
wire  nails  generally  used  today. 

-Mr.  Kenyon  went  on  to  say  that  his 
com|xuiy  was  now  large  enough  to 
(juell  any  fears  that  spring  rains  might 
wash  it  off  downstream. 
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PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


In  iMaritime 
Service 


FEDERATED  Aluminum   and   other  Alloys,  Babbitts, 

Solders,  and  ASARCO  Acid  Lead  in  Sheets,  Pipe  and 

Wire  are  helping  mold  Western  Hemisphere  defense 

in  all  the  seven  seas  .  .  .  It's  a  task  in  which 

we're  proud  to  play  a  part. 


nmERicnii  smELTinc 
nno  REFininc  compnnv 

LOS  ANGELES     SAN  FRANCISCO  •  NEW  YORK 


FOR  MARINE  GEARS 


WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC  &  MFG.   CO. 
EAST    PITTSBURGH   •   PENNSYLVANIA 


OVER  3,000,00( 

SHAFT  HORSEPOWER 

equipped  with 

WESTINGHOUSE 
MARINE  DRIVES 


J-07186 


Westinghouse/^ 

Marine  Gears  ^ 


EUGENE  V.  WINTER  CO. 


'R.epresenting 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  PUMP   & 
MACHINE  CO. 

Reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps  for  marine, 
industrial  and  refinery  service. 

CONDENSER   SERVICE  &  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  INC. 

Heat  Exchanger  Specialists. 

FEED   WATER  HEATER  &  EVAPORATOR 
COILS 

Carried  in  San  Francisco  Stock. 

DE  LUXE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Absorption-type  filters  for  fuel  and  lube  oil. 

THE   MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 

All  types  of  silencers  and  spark  arresters  for  gasoline  and 
diesel  engines,  and  air  compressors. 

RED  HAND  COMPOSITIONS  CO.,  INC. 

Marine  Bottom  Paints. 

KOPPERS  CO.— AMERICAN  HAMMERED 
PISTON   RING  DIVISION 

Piston  rings  for  gasoline,  diesel  and  steam  engines,  air 
compressors.  Diameters  from  1  inch  to  120  inches — 
separately  cast. 

BLACKBURN,  SMITH  MFG.  CO. 

Feed  Water  Filters,  Grease  Extractors  and  Strainers. 

KUGRIVE  V.  WINTER   CO. 

1  5  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone:  DOuglas  2714 


^^ 


REG. us  PAT  OFFICE 

Established  1909 

KNOWN  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD 

Patentees  ^  Manufacturers 

Electric  Torsionmeters 

Salinity  Indicators 

Oil  &  Water  Separators 

Mechanical  &  Pneumatic 
Revolution  Counters 

Engine  Direction  Indicators 

Logometers 

Shaft  Clearance  Indicators 

Electric  Whistle  Systems 

Revolution  Telegraphs 


Write  for  descriptive  catalog 

McNAB  OF  BRIDGEPORT,  INC. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Anchor  Type 
Elastic  Stop  Nuts 

(  Ct'iitinuiil  Ironi  /)(ji;c.sV  ' 

of  the  structure.  The  holts,  which  arc 
inserted  from  the  outside,  pass  first 
through  the  renio\al)le  plate,  thence 
through  the  structure  into  the  sta- 
tionary nuts. 

These  nuts  are  offered  in  a  wide 
range  of  size,  material,  and  thread 
system,  every  nut  incorporating  the 
basic  Elastic  Stop  self-locking  feature, 
a  fiber  locking  collar  which  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  each  nut.  This  locking 
fiber  prevents  the  bolt  from  becoming 
loose  after  it  is  installed  in  the  nut. 
regardless  of  the  severity  of  the  vibra- 
tion to  which  it  is  subjected.  In  such 
mountings,  the  bolts  may  be  removed 
and  replaced  many  times,  the  anchor 
nuts  retaining  their  locking  ability 
because  of  the  resilient  character  of 
the  fiber  collar.  It  is  pointed  out,  too. 
that  the  fiber  of  the  collar,  being  softer 
than  the  metal  of  the  .screw,  cannot 
damage  the  threads  of  their  plated 
surfaces. 

As  with  other  P>lastic  Stop  Xuts. 
when  the  end  of  the  bolt  enters  the  un- 
threaded collar,  its  passage  is  resisted, 
thus  immediately  and  automatically 
eliminating  all  play  between  the 
threads  of  bolt  and  nut.  and  estab- 
lishing contact  of  the  load-carrying 
threads  under  pressure.  Further  turn- 
ing and  tightening  of  the  bolt  im- 
presses a  thread  in  the  fiber  collar, 
creating  a  moisture-tight  seal  around 
the  bolt  and  maintaining  the  thread 
contact  with  a  resilient  grip.  The 
braking  action  of  the  collar  it.se]f 
serves  further  to  prevent  any  backing 
out  of  the  .screw. 

Protractor  Type 
Torch  Holder 

Extra  convenience  and  accuracy  in 
setting  Radiagraph  cutting  torches  for 
any  desired  angle  of  cut  is  now  made 
possible  by  the  new  Protractor  Type 
Torch  Holder,  just  introduced  by  Air 
Reduction.  As  an  example  of  the  type 
of  work  for  which  the  accuracy  and 
time-.saving  features  of  the  new  holder 
are  particularly  valuable,  a  bevel  cut 
billet  is  shown  in  the  photograph.  A 
circular  knurled  knob  p)ermits  angular 
adjustment,  as  shown  on  the  scale. 
The  new  holder  which  ha^  a  90°  angle 
range  can  be  attached  to  an\-  standard 
Airco  Radiagraph. 


Airco  protyuctor  type  torch  holder 


Unsinkable  Life  Raft 
Developed  in  Sweden 

\  unique  pontoon  raft  for  merchant 
ships  has  been  developed  by  a  Stock- 
holm engineer.  Capable  of  carrying  20 
to  24  persons,  the  craft,  l)uilt  either  of 
steel  or  of  some  light  alloy,  measures 
about  15  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in 
width,  while  the  greatest  inside  height 
is  5.1  feet.  It  is  divided  into  six  sepa- 
rate, water-tight  compartments,  fitted 
with  eight  bunks  in  all.  The  float  is 
completely  decked.  There  is  a  double 
bottom  running  under  the  entire  craft. 
The  ballast  tanks  within  this  double 
bottom  are  used  to  store  fuel  oil.  pro- 
visions, fresh  water,  and  accumulator 
batteries  for  the  radio,  telephone,  and 
light  plant. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  inventor.  Cap- 
tain Swen  Lundberg.  that  the  raft  shall 
have  its  place  on  the  forward  deck  of  a 
merchant  vessel.  If  the  ship  should  be 
torpedoed  or  strike  a  mine,  run 
aground  or  develop  a  leak  in  a  heav\- 
storm,  and  sink,  the  crew  enter  the 
raft  through  six  manholes,  three  along 
the  starboard  side  and  three  along  the 
port  side.  They  then  close  these  open- 
ings after  them  from  within.  A  large 
ship  naturally  will  require  .several 
rafts  in  order  to  accommodate  every 
member  of  the  crew. 

As  the  ship  gradually  disappears 
under  the  water,  the  raft,  because  of 
its  great  buoyancy,  frees  itself  from 
the  deck,  and  floats  away.  If  the 
weather  is  calm,  the  manholes  can 
later  be  opened,  and  the  raft  be  rowed 
like  an  ordinary  life  boat.  Exhaustive 
exfieriments.  however,  have  j^roved 
conclusively  that  regardless  of  weather 


conditions,  the  construction  of  raft 
makes  it  impossible  to  capsize,  and 
that  it  will  always  right  itself  with  or 
without  a  crew  on  board. 

The  raft  offers  much  better  protec- 
tion than  the  open  life  boats  now  in 
use.  It  is  insulated  against  the  outside 
cold;  the  crew  can  change  into  dry 
clothes,  and  even  brew  soup  or  coffee 
for  themselves  on  an  electric  stove. 
Fresh  air  is  supplied  by  means  of  or- 
dinary ventilators.  If  the  weather  is 
bad.  and  the  ventilators  have  to  be 
clo.sed.  air  is  forced  into  the  cabins  b\- 
a  special  compressor.  In  addition,  the 
raft  is  fitted  with  a  motor-driven  pump, 
which  ejects  water  through  a  revolv- 
ing nozzle  that  can  be  used  both  as  a 
propeller  and  a  rudder.  If  made  of 
steel,  the  raft  weighs  about  5600 
pounds.  The  cost  per  unit,  without  the 
pro[)eIling  pump  arrangement  and  the 
radio,  is  about  SI 000. 

Columbia  Steel 
Increases  Capacity 

Columbia  Steel  Company,  subsidi- 
ary of  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, has  furnished  details  of  its  pro- 
gram to  increase  the  capacity  of  its 
Pittsburg.  California,  plant,  which 
will  place  it  in  a  stronger  position  to 
meet  the  demands  of  national  defense. 

The  program  includes  the  addition 
of  a  new  .semi-continuous  rod  mill  to- 
gether with  l)illet  heating  furnaces, 
rod  cooling  and  handling  equipment. 
The  rod  mill  w-ill  be  hou.sed  in  a  new 
building  to  be  built  east  of  the  plant's 
open  hearth  building. 

The  [plant's  wire  and  nail  mill  will 
i)e  improved  and  extended  to  include 
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MARINE  CLUE 

-Since   I840- 


THE   first   marine   glue  ever   produced   was   manu- 
factured by  Alfred  Jeffery  of  London,  in   1840 — 
over  a  century  ago. 
Since  then,  Jeffery's  Marine  Glue 
has  been  a  favorite  among  mari- 
ners the  -world  over.  Many  years 
of  painstaking  laboratory  re- 
search make  it  a  rightful  leader, 
which  can  be  relied  upon  for  top- 
quality  Seaw^orthiness. 

—  USED  BY  U.  S.  NAVY  — 

W'nti   Un  spdial,  m-d:  iold,y  .Vo.  20 j     jicc! 


L.W  Ferdinand  «  co.,  mc. 

599  A /bony  Street     -  Ejt.t873  -       Boston.  Mass. 


American  President  Lines 

Regular,  frequent  and  dependable 
sailing  schedules  for  Round  the  World  and 
for  Transpacific  services.  Express-freight, 
passenger  and  refrigerator  vessels. 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT 

BOSTON  ^"  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO    ^^SHINGTON,  D.  C. 

CHICAGO  Offices  and  agents  throughout  the  uorld  LOS  ANGELES 


additional  wire  drawing  and  nail  ma- 
chines, and  new  facilities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  some  wire  products,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  was  formerly  con- 
fined to  Kastern  mills.  Warehousing 
facilities  of  the  wire  mill  also  will  be 
increased. 

Some  changes  also  will  he  made  to 
the  primary  rolling  mills  allowing  pro- 
duction of  longer  rod  billets. 

The  steel  making  capacity  of  the 
Pittsburg  plant  is  being  increased  to 
the  extent  of  77.000  tons  of  ingots 
annuall}'  by  the  installation  of  a  new 
open  hearth  furnace  and  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  capacity  of  the  four  ex- 
isting open  hearth  furnaces.  The  pro- 
gram will  require  extension  of  the 
plant "s  open  hearth  building,  the  addi- 
tion of  new  ladles,  an  additional  ladle 
crane,  and  a  new  charging  machine. 


Large  Surface  Plate 

("ast  in  semi-steel  and  finished  plane 
with  .005  in.,  this  large  surface  plate 
recently  announced  by  the  South  Bend 
Tool  and  Die  Co.,  offers  seven  .specific 
support-points  for  utmost  tlexibility 
in  usefulness.  Two  sizes  of  adjustable 
blocks  or  legs  (10  in.  and  12  in.)  pro- 
vide possible  w'orking-surface  heights 
between  29  in.  and  i^  in.  The  blocks 
support  threaded  I^  in.  screws,  each 
topped  with  a  circular  cap  which  is 
recessed  to  contain  any  of  the  pro- 
jecting support-points  on  the  bottom 
of  the  plate.  A  12-pitch  thread  pro- 
vides fine  adjustment  to  compensate 
for  floor  irregularities,  etc.  Five  of 
these  blocks  are  provided  with  each 
surface  plate. 

The  ribbed  under  side  of  the  plate  is 
designed  to  provide  maximum  strength 
without  excessive  weight.  The  surface 
plate  weighs  3  tons.  The  under  side  of 


the  i)late  is  painted   red,   tlie  l)l<»(.ks 
green. 

Originally  made  by  the  company 
for  use  in  their  own  factories,  the  sur- 
face plate  is  now  offered  as  a  stand- 
ardized ])ro(luct  for  machine  shops, 
tool  and  die  makers,  and  large  tool 
rooms. 


Heavy  Duty 
Electric  Range 

Recently  introduced  by  Associated 
Products,  Inc.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  the 
new  Akron  "Kitchen-King"  commer- 
cial electric  range.  Sectionally  con- 
structed, the  cooking  surface  and  bake 
oven  may  be  purchased  separately  for 
adaptability  to  any  requirement. 

The  toD  unit  is  divided  into  three 
1 2"  X  24"  cooking  surfaces — each  half 
section  controlled  with  separate  three- 
heat  switches,  permitting  flexibility 
and  economy  of  operation.  Any  heat 
combination  for  baking  or  roasting  is 
provided  with  separate  three-heat 
switches  controlling  top  and  bottom 
oven  units.  There  is  a  pilot  light  for 
the  cooking  surface  and  the  oven 
circuit. 

Fast  and  efficient,  the  "Kitchen- 
King"  offers  all  the  advantages  of  au- 
tomatic electric  cooking  at  a  moder- 
ate price. 

Pneumatic 
Impact  Wrenches 

Ingt'rsoll-Rand  Company  announces 
the  Size  .S34.  a  new  and  improved,  air- 
onerated  impact  wrench  for  use  in  ap- 
plving  and  removing  nuts  up  to  1'  i" 
bolt  size. 

It  is  designed  with  the  patented 
Pott  impact   wrench   [)rinci|)le  which 


localizes  the  steel  to  steel  im|)act  with- 
out tran.smitting  shock  to  other  parts 
of  the  tool.  Reversing  gears  are  not 
used.  A  small  nose  diameter  and  short 
overall  length  permits  operation  in 
clo.se  places. 

Smooth,  balanced  power  with  neg- 
ligible torque  reaction  makes  possible 
safe  and  convenient  one-hand  opera- 
tion. 

This  tool  is  ideal  for  u.se  in  ship- 
yards, oil  refineries,  chemical  plants, 
steel  construction  and  general  repair 
shops.  The  complete  line  now  includes 
five  sizes  for  applying  and  removing 
nuts  from  '  4  to  1  :'4  i'lth  bolt  sizes. 

Size  534  has  635  rpm  average  work- 
ing speed  at  90  psi.  Its  weight  is  27 '4 
pounds.  It  is  operated  by  a  H-inch 
hose.  Length  of  the  wrench  without 
chuck  is  18  ,•',.,  inches. 

Convenient 
Chain  "Vistand" 

The  new  heavy-duty  \'istand  with 
Integral  Chain  \'ise,  announced  by  the 
Armstrong  Mfg.  Co.,  is  the  hu.skiest 
equipment  of  its  kind  yet  offered  by 
that  company.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
light  enough  to  be  easily  portable  and 
is  well  balanced,  being  designed  to 
prevent  tipping  or  tilting.  It  has 
spreads  of  50  inches  in  front  and  43 
inches  from  front  to  rear  leg.  The  plat- 
form measures  14  inches  in  both  width 
and  depth  and  has  notches  and  slots 
for  tools  around  the  rim.  It  is  also 
equipped  with  three  benders — one  for 
yi"  pipe,  and  reverse  benders  for  ^>" 
and  ^"  pipe — placed  directly  over 
the  right  front  leg  to  guard  against 
tipping  during  the  bending  operation. 

The  "dope"  pot,  cast  into  the  plat- 
form, is  round  and  big  enough  to  hold 
a  one-pound  can  of  thread  dope.  Three 
equidistant  lugs,  cast  on  the  rim  of 
the  oil  can  recess,  prevent  the  can  from 
joggling  or  slipping  off  without  add- 
ing the  extra  w-eight  of  a  deeper  rim. 

.An  adjustable  ceiling  brace  screw 
is  another  feature,  and  the  unit's  feet 
are  punched  for  attaching  to  the  floor 
— or  Armstrong-Bridgeport's  rubber 
"shoes,"  which  prevent  scratching  or 
skidding  on  polished  floors.  ma>-  lie 
used. 

The  business  part  of  the  vi.se  -the 
jaw — is  outstanding.  The  teeth  are 
accuratel>'  spaced  to  hold  each  size  of 
pipe  and  each  tooth  is  cut  to  prevent 
it  from  fillim:  up  with  scale. 
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TODD 

SHIPYARDS 


Completely  equipped  for  the  construction, 
repair  and  conditioning  of  all  types  of  vessels 
.  .  .  known  the  world  over  for  the  skill  of 
its  staffs  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  service. 

•      *      • 

Bobint  Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Co.  .  .  Erie  Basin,  Bklyzi. 
Tietjen  and  Lang  Dry  Dock  Co.  .  .  .  17th  St.,  Hoboken 

Todd  Seattle  Dry  Dock*,  Inc Seattle 

Todd  Qalveaton  Dry  Docks  Inc.  .  •  •  • Galveston 

Todd-Johnson  Dry  Docks  Inc New  Orleans 

Todd  Mobile  Dry  Docks  Inc Mobile 

Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Cotp.,  Seattle  and  Tacoma 
Todd-Bath  Iron  Shipbuilding  Corp.  .  So.  Portland,  Me. 
Todd-California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Richmond,   Calif. 

Todd   Combustion   Equipment,  Inc New  York 

Todd  Oil  Burners,  Limited London,  Eng. 

THE  LARGiST  DMYDOCK  IN  NEW  YORK  HARBOR 


SM  FRMOSfO'S 

Most  Outstanding  Downtown  Hotel 


Home  of  the 

PERSIAN 

ROOM 

No  Minimum  or  Cover 
Charge  at  Any  Time 


Best  Location  in  San  Francisco — Powell  at 
Sutter — -Within  walking  distance  of  Shops, 
Theatres,  Financial  and  Wholesale  Districts 


o 


DON  B.  BURGER,  Manager 


HILTON  MANAGEMENT 


•  LOW  TEMPERATURE  . . . 

It  pays  to  have  the  protection  of  Mundet  "Jointite"  Corkboard  and 
Moulded  Cork  Pipe  Covering  in  storage  terminals  and  refrigerated 
spaces  aboard  ship.  This  low  temperature  insulation  gives  dependable 
protection  against  heat  infiltration.  Economical,  long-lasting,  it  is 
easily  adaptable  to  individual  requirements.  Our  engineering  staff  will 
be  glad  to  help  with  specifications. 

•  HIGH  TEMPERATURE... 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  K  &  M  asbestos  and  magnesia  insulating  prod- 
ucts for  marine  requirements.  K  &  M  insulation,  made  by  Keasbey 
&  Mattison,  assures  highest  efficiency  and  maximum  power  savings  in 
high  temperature  operation.  For  full  information  on  either  low  or  high 
temperature  insulation,  write  to  the  nearest  Mundet  office. 

MUNDET     CORK 

CORPORATION 

SAN   FRANCISCO 440  Brannan  Street 

LOS  ANGELES 1850  N.  Main  Street 

Distributors  of  Mundet  Cork  Insulation  Products 

SEATTLE Pioneer  Sand  &  Gravel  Co. 

PORTLAND Pacific  Asbestos  &  Supply  Co. 


Specify  FRANCE  Metal  Packing  for 
Marine  Engine  Piston  and  Valve  Rods 

Nearly  half  a  century  of  experience  guarantees  maximum 
performance  at  minimum  expense  for  high,  intermediate  and 
low  pressure  service. 

To  obtain  renewals  or  replacements,  furnish  the  number  stamped 
on  case  and  diameter  of  rod.  Write  for  new  Catalog  M-6. 

Sole  Authorized  Representatives : 

Los  Angeles  — A.   C.   Elder,   2714 

South   Hill   St. — PRospect  9529. 
New    York   City — France   Packing 

Co.,  Room  107-E,  30  Church  St. 

— COrtlandt  7-6827. 
New    Orleans — R.    M.    Shad,    4J0 

Florida  Ave. — Phone  Galver  1503. 


San    Francisco  —  Hercules    Equip 

ment    &    Rubber    Co.,    550-3rd 

Street— EXbrook  2575. 
Seattle — Guy  M.  Thompson,   1241 

South     Alaskan     Way  —  Phone 

MAin  1870. 
Norfolk — C.  E.  Thurston  &  Sons, 

56    Commercial    Place  —  Phone 

Norfolk  2-6040. 


THE     FRANCE     PACKING     COMPANY 
Tacony,  Phila.,  Penna. 


Original  FRANCE 

METAL  l>AC:KIIVft 


Ttio  Sterling  Rear  Admiral  fresh-iiater  cooled  engines  propel  this 
U.  S.  Navy  bomb  target  boat 


Sterling  Engines  in  the 
Defense  Program 

The  Sterling  Engine  Company  of 
Buffalo,  Xew  'S'ork,  is  producing  four 
of  its  engine  types  for  the  Defense 
Program.  Its  chief  customer  is  the 
U.  S.  Xavy  which  has  placed  a  large 
order  for  the  Sterling  Admiral,  the 
most  powerful  engine  ever  built  by 
this  old-time  engine  manufacturer. The 
Admiral  would  cost  a  private  purchaser 
about  $23,000.  but  the  Xavy  and  Brit- 
ish aren't  saying  just  what  they  pay, 
although  the  Xavy  considers  it  so 
important  that  they  contracted  with 
Sterling  for  a  brand  new  S4S0.000 
plant  addition,  which  will  be  used  to 
house  an  assembly  line  for  Admirals. 
Incidentally,  three  Admiral  engines 
are  used  to  power  motor  torpedo 
boats. 

Large  orders,  now  in  the  process 
of  rapid  production,  have  been  placed 


for  Viking  8-cylinder  engines  being 
used  in  43  new  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Patrol  boats,  also  a  part  of  the  Defense 
Program.  Sterling  Dolphins  are  going 
into  X'avy  aircraft  rescue  boats,  and 
the  smaller  Petrels  into  Coast  Ciuard 
Picket  Boats  and  Army  aircraft  rescue 
boats. 

Sterling  has  a  $13,000,000  backlog 
of  U.  S.  and  British  orders. 


Above:  The  Moran  Ton  nig  Co.  tug  barry- 

ton.   At   left:    The    marine    radio   telephone 

set  by  ivhich  she  keeps  in  touch 

A  Modern  Tug 
Radio  Telephone 

The  LSO-i'oot  diesel  tug  Barr\ton. 
o[)erated  by  the  Moran  Towing  Co.. 
Xew  York,  relies  on  a  Western  Klec- 
tric  226C  marine  radio  telephone  for 
dispatching  orders  and  reroutings.  A 
firm  tie  to  the  land  in  emergencies  and 
an  aifl  to  eftkient  operations,  the  ma- 


rine radio  telephone  is  becoming  in- 
dispen.sable  to  the  towboat  industry. 
The  radio  telephone  on  this  tug  has  a 
power  output  of  25  watts  and  features 
crystal  control  in  both  receiver  and 
transmitter  on  an\'  one  of  four  pre- 
determined frequencies.  Three  of 
the.se  may  be  utilized  for  ship-to-shore 
communication  and  the  fourth  re- 
served for  ship-to-ship  or  Coast  (iuard 
calls.  Only  three  control  knobs  appear 
on  the  panel  and  the  transmitter  goes 
on  the  air  instantly  at  the  pressure  of 
a  linger  on  the  handset  button. 

The  radio  receiver  is  of  the  super- 
heterodx-ne  type  embodying  the  latest 
developments  in  circuit  design.  The 
handset,  when  not  in  use,  rests  on  a 
small  hanger  on  the  side  of  the  cabi- 
net. Returning  the  handset  to  its 
hanger  automatically  prepares  the  re- 
ceiver for  the  next  incoming  call.  A 
built-in  loudspeaker  monitors  incom- 
ing calls. 

A  New  Quickly- 
Reversible  Motor 

For  use  on  cranes,  hoists,  lathes  and 
many  other  industrial  applications 
where  instantaneous  reversing  is  neces- 
sary, a  new  capacitor-start  reversing 
motor  is  announced  by  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Available  in  ratings  of  from  j-^  to 
y^  horsepower,  single  phase  60  cycle, 
the  motor  operates  at  1725  rpm  on 
115  and  230  volt  circuits.  To  reduce 
maintenance,  no  brushes  or  commu- 
tators are  used. 

In  operating,  the  drum  switch  is 
closed  setting  up  a  power  circuit 
through  the  solenoid  relay  and  the 
motor  windings.  The  relay  transfers 
the  circuit  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
contact  and  locks  the  relay  across  the 
line.  Line  voltage  across  the  motor 
main  and  starting  windings  starts  the 
motor.  The  centrifugal-starting  switch 
opens  at  a  predetermined  speed  to 
disconnect  the  starting  windings  and 
the  motor  operates  on  the  main  wind- 
ing as  an  ordinary-  single-phase  induc- 
tion motor. 

To  reverse  the  motor  it  is  simpl\- 
necessary  to  throw  the  drum  switch  to 
the  other  side,  and  a  similar  .seciuence 
of  ()[)erations  takes  i)lace. 

Greater  torque  during  the  starting 
and  accelerating  period  is  obtained 
since  the  capacitor  is  placed  imme- 
(liateh-  on  the  au\iliar\-  winding  circuit . 
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NAVY  PATROL 

TORPEDO  BOATS 

iKiw    uniUr    con.slruction    in    tlic 

United    States    and    Canada    arc 

equipped  with  the 

KELVIN-WHITE 
Spherical  Compass 

Ship-to-Shorc   Radioplioncs    .    .    .    Radio    Direction    Finders    .    .    . 

Compasses  .  .  .  Binnacles  .  .  .  Logs  .  .  .  Speedometers  .  .  .  Double 

mounting  compass  brackets  ...  All  Navigational  equipment. 

SEND    FOR    FREE   CIRCULARS 


KELVIN-WHITE  CO. 


90   STATE   ST.,    BOSTON 
38   WATER   ST..    NEW   YORK 


CORDED    BROS. 


200  DAVIS  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


John  Finn  Metal  Works 


^    JOHN  FIKN 
5      DIESEL 


SPECIAL  ARMATURE  METAL 

NICKEL   DIESEL  METAL   FOR  BEARINGS 

ZINC  PLATES  FOR  BOILERS 

GALVANIZING 

SAN  FRANCISCO— 384  Second  Street— Phone  SUtter  4188 

LOS  ANGELES  BRANCH— 554  South  San  Pedro  Street,  Los  Angeles 
Telephone  Michigan  0984 


Propeller  Design 

•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 

Send  us  your 
problems  .  .  .  we 
specialize  in  pro- 
peller design. 

WILLIAM     LAMB  I  E,  Naval  Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


There   is   an   Isherivood   System  for   every   type 
of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers 

Over  500,000  deadtveight  tons — Freighters  and 
Tankers — on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 
4  Lloyds  Ave.,  London  E.C.3         17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots 

"Adventuress"  •  "California"  •  "Gracie  S" 
RADIO  —  K  F  S 

SIGNALS  FOR  PILOTS 

In  Fog — Blow  four  ^vhistles  and  lay  to. 

When  Clear — Burn  blue  light  or  give  four  flashes  on  Morse 

lamp. 
Daylight — Set  Jack  at  foremast. 

SIGNALS  DISPLAYED  BY  PILOT  BOATS 

When   on   Station   Under  Sail — A  white  light   is  carried   at 

masthead. 
When   Under  Power — A   red  light  under  white;   a   flare  or 

torch  is  also  burned  frequently. 

TELEPHONES— Pilot  Office  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.— DOuglas 
5436.  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  4 :00  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  on 
Sundays  and  Holidays — EXbrook  4511. 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

Established  IN  1890 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug  •  Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work  •  Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manuf  acture'^ 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Burlingame  129 


HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  Derrick  Barges     ....     Capacity  up  to  100  tons 
Submarine  Diving 

SHIP      CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 
Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 

Columbia  Steel  Co.'s  Products  (Subsidiary  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation) 

American  Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marme  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
56-62  Steuart  Street     -     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


*1Ue  Gaialcufi  o^  '^odcuf.  liecjame  the  ^eckH^Uxd  Jia4idLooJz4,  o^  "^o^kc^iAx^aa 


Organic  Methods,  new  fourth  edi- 
tion of  the  D.  W.  Haerinji  and  Com- 
pany booklet  on  "Organic  Methods  of 
Scale  and  Corrosion  Control."  is  just 
off  the  press.  Largely  rewritten  and  en- 
larged to  accommodate  additional  in- 
formation, this  new  twenty-eight  page 
discussion  of  organic  methods  presents 
the  newest  information  on  scale  and 
corrosion  control. 

Celebrating  their  tenth  anniversary, 
the  Haering  organization  has  incor- 
porated a  number  of  charts,  graphs, 
tables  and  half  tones  to  illustrate  the 
usefulness  of  organic  chemicals  in 
water  conditioning  and  point  the  way 
to  substituting  these  efficient  and  avail- 
able chemicals  for  products  which  are 
now  obtainable  with  difficulty,  if  at  all. 

This  new  edition  includes  an  e.xpla- 
nation  of  causes  of  scale  and  corrosion 
and  introduces  a  new  section  tabulat- 
ing the  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  various  glucosates  developed 
by  Haering  Research. 

Deaerators.  Outstanding  in  the  new 
Cochrane  36-page  deaeration  catalog 
(Pub.  3005,  the  Cochrane  Corpora- 
tion), is  the  comprehensive  treatment 
of  tray-type  deaerators,  atomizing  de- 
aerators,  deaerating  hot  water  genera- 
tors, and  cold  water  deaerators  in  one 


publication.  .\n  interesting  feature  for 
those  employed  in  power  plant  design 
is  a  section  of  flow  diagrams  including 
photographs  of  the  actual  units  de- 
scribed. .\  supplementary  appendix  on 
corrosion  control  and  ])H  control  is  in- 
cluded. 

Line  diagrams  in  three  colors  clarify 
the  operating  features  of  the  Cochrane 
deaerator,  further  explained  by  cross- 
sectional  photographs.  Special  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  various  designs  that 
are  constructed  to  meet  space  limita- 
tions and  operating  recjuirements.  A 
special  section  explains  metering  de- 
aerators equipped  with  V-notch  re- 
corders and  electrical  systems  for  re- 
cording flow  at  a  distance,  when  the 
recorder  is  desired  on  a  centralized 
panel -board.  Details  of  accessory 
equipment  are  included,  with  illustra- 
tions and  drawings  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  these  accessories  in  main- 
taining trouble-free  oi)erati()n  of  the 
entire  power  plant. 

New  Spring  Alloys  for  Tough 
Jobs.  This  new  booklet,  which  reports 
in  detail  on  the  value  of  five  different 
metals  for  spring  purposes  under  con- 
ditions which  involve  exposure  to  cor- 
rosion as  well  as  to  high  and  low  tem- 
peratures and  other  severe  service,  has 


been  published  by  The  International 
Xickel  Company. 

The  five  metals  included  are  the 
two  heat-treatable  alloys  "Z"  nickel 
and  "K"  Monel,  and  Monel,  Inconel, 
and  malleable  nickel.  Three  of  the 
booklet's  twelve  pages  are  devoted  to 
illustrations  and  actual  service  records 
of  springs  made  of  the  five  metals. 
Three  additional  pages  contain  techni- 
cal data  and  tables  on  strength,  stiff- 
ness, endurance,  resistance  to  corrosion 
and  corrosion  fatigue,  effects  of  high 
temperatures,  and  magnetic  and  elec- 
trical properties. 

Flexarc  A-C  Welders.  Welders  for 
every  type  of  welding  job,  ranging 
from  light  gage  sheet  to  sustained, 
heavy  duty  industrial  fabrication,  are 
described  in  a  new  8-page  bulletin 
(B-2285  department  7-X-20),  pub- 
lished by  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company.  Current 
ranges  of  these  welders  are  from  20  to 
625  amperes. 

Improvement  in  ac  welder  construc- 
tion are  discussed  with  a  note  on  new 
type  electrodes.  Hints  on  the  selection 
of  ac  welding  equipment  include  de- 
scriptions and  ratings  of  the  units.  The 
bulletin  is  well  illustrated  to  make  ex- 
planations of  the  welder  parts  easy  to 
follow. 


CARGOCAIRE 


I  JneveaJk  JuHU4fPa4iai4fe 


CARGOCAIRE    ENGINEERING    CORP. 

HEAD   OFFICE      -      525    CENTRAL   BUILDING.   SEATTLE,  WASH. 
NEW     YORK    OFFICE     -     15    PARK    ROW.    NEW    YORK,     N.    V. 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMERCATOR  CORPORATION   (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 


PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 
AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC     & 
ENGINEERING     CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS...  ARMATURE  WINDING.  .SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield  8102 


SAN     FRANCISCO 


115-117  Steuart  St. 


O 
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Hotel  Clark 


^''doWNTOWN 

LOS    ANGELES 

— directly  opposite  the 
SUBWAY  TERMINAL 
Fifth  and  Hill 

j^vERY  facility  and  appointment  of  the  Clark  has  been 
\^  planned  to  afford  its  guests  a  maxiinum  of  comfort 
and  convenience.  Large  enough  to  house  a  thousand  people, 
yet  small  enough  to  permit  personal  service  and  friendliness 
to  be  truly  emphasized. 

•  5  minutes  from  the  Union  R.  R.  Terminal. 

•  15    minutes   from    "HOLLYWOOD" —land    of   the 
movies  and  radio. 

555  rooms  with  baths  from  $2.50 

Personal  management  of  R  G.  B.  Morriss 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 

ELLIOTT    COM  PA  NY 

LAGONDA     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 
LIBERTY     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service  Maintained 

813  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  5213 

Los  Angeles,  1732  E.  7th  St.  Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  BIdg. 


CHAS.  A.  YOUNG   CO. 


Agents  for 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp. 

Wire  Rope 
Mallory  Logging  Equip.  Co. 
Blocks,  Shackles,  Hooks,  etc. 


Wire  Rope 

Manila  Rope 

Chain  -  Blocks 

Ship  Rigging 

Splicing  Socketing 


Heavy  Hoisting  Slings 
Well  Equipped  Rigging  Shop 

Guaranteed  Workntanship 


840  HARRISON  STREET 


San  Francisco 


SUtter  1671 


A  CO]))-  of  l)ulk'lin  B-22S5  may  l)c' 
secured  fnim  Department  7-X-20. 
Westinghouse  Klectric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company.  Kast  Tittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Neiv  Welding,  Equipment.  Equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  use  in  arc  weld- 
ing are  described  in  a  new  1 1-page  bul- 
letin (Section  26-620,  Department 
7-X-20).  announced  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Maiiufactiuing 
Company. 

Several  types  of  electrode  holders 
are  described  and  a  general  discussion 
gives  the  major  requirements  for  a 
good  all-around  electrode  holder. 

FlexArc  helmets,  handshields.  super- 
fdter  lenses,  and  protective  clothing, 
such  as  gloves,  aprons  and  sleevelets, 
made  of  chrome  leather  are  described. 

Cable  connectors  of  from  200  to  500 
ampere  sizes  are  discussed. 

Illustrations  of  all  items  and  tabu- 
lations giving  sizes,  order  numbers  and 
prices  are  included. 


Thermocouple  Data  Book  and 
Catalog.  Bulletin  Xo.  S2-3  of  the 
Wheelco  Instruments  Co.  is  .said  to  be 
the  most  complete  compilation  of  data 
ever  published  for  thermocouple  users. 

Its  12  pages  contain  such  valuable 
information  as  temperature  conversion 
tables,  millivolt  tables,  pipe  and  wire 
sizes,  decimal  equivalents,  wire  resist- 
ances, recommendations  for  checking 
thermocouples  and  pyrometers,  and  in- 
formation on  how  to  construct  ther- 
mocouples. 

Prices  and  descriptions  are  given  on 
the  complete  line  of  thermocouples  and 
thermocouple  accessories,  thermocou- 
ple wire,  lead  wire,  heads,  connectors, 
plug  and  socket  assemblies,  insulators 
and  protecting  tubes.  Recommenda- 
tions and  information  given  are  pre- 


WANTED:  Combination  Naval  Architect  and  Marine  Engineer  for 
research  exclusively. 

Prefer  man  now  employed.  Must  be  thoroughly  educated,  exj^erienced  in 
design  and  progressive  in  ideas,  (iive  references,  experience  and  salary  in 
first  letter.  Large  established  shipbuilding  company. 

.Address  Box  818,  Pacific  M.xkink  Rkvii;vv.  500Sansome  St..  San  Francisco 


sented  as  concisely  as  possible.  Ther- 
mocouples can  be  selected  and  ordered 
direct  from  this  book. 

llg  Unit  Heaters.  Because  the 
heavy  demands  of  national  defense  are 
imposing  a  territ'ic  burden  on  operat- 
ing etjuipment.  the  (|uality  construc- 


etc,  till  the  remaining  pages  in  this 
complete  buv'ing  manual. 

Miniature  Panel  Instruments. 

Miniature  ac  and  dc  voltmeters  and 
ammeters  in  the  two-inch  classification 
for  general  use  are  described  in  a  new 
1  2-i)age  bulletin  (Catalog  Sect.  43-330 


FOR  SALE — Two  new  500  H.P.  Triple  Expansion  Marine  Engines 
complete  w^ith  thrust  bearings.  For  particulars  inquire  Marine  Elec- 
tric Company,  2121  N.  W.  Thurman,  Portland,  Oregon. 


tion  of  llg  Unit  Heaters  is  featured  in  a 
new  36-page  catalog  just  issued  by  the 
llg  Electric  Ventilating  Co. 

The  catalog  is  a  colorful  presenta- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  unit  heaters 
over  radiators  and  steam  coils  for  heat- 
ing the  "vital  zone"  where  people  work, 
shop  and  play.  Features  of  the  llg  con- 
struction are  fully  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed, followed  by  illustrations  and 
data  on  four  lines  of  unit  heater 
models. 

Helpful  engineering  data,  including 
tables,  illustrations  pointing  out  the 
proper  location  of  units  in  various 
types  of  buildings,  piping  diagrams. 


Department  7-X-20)  announced  by 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company.  Full  scale  readings 
on  the  dc  ammeter  series  are  from  20 
microamperes  to  100  amperes  and  on 
the  ac  units,  from  5  milliamperes  to  50 
amperes.  Voltmeter  calibrations  are 
from  5  millivolts  to  1000  volts  full 
scale  on  both  ac  and  dc  lines. 

Permanent  white  dials,  interchange- 
ability  of  parts,  and  high  overload  ca- 
pacity are  among  the  features  dis- 
cussed. Operation  and  construction  are 
described  with  a  note  on  repulsion  vane 
types  for  ac  circuits. 


SAVE  and  PLAY  SAFE 

There  are  Exides  for  every  type  and  size  of  vessel  ...  all  built  for 
absolutely  dependable  service  under  every  condition  afloat.  Combined 
with  the  long,  low-cost  service  they  give,  and  their  reasonable 
prices,  this  makes  Exide  a  money-saving  investment. .  .aboard  the 
smallest  vessel  or  the  largest. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

The  WorWs  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Storage  Batteries /or  Every  Purpose 
Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
1043  S.  Grand  Ave. 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 
1919-20  Smith  Tower  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 
6150  Third  Street 
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Typical  instruments  are  illustrated  and  cutaway  views  show 
construction  details.  A  complete  tabulation  lists  ratings,  scale 
divisions,  style  numbers  and  list  prices. 

Kimballectric Horizontal Centrifugall^ limps.  "I'heonly 
centrifugal  pump  with  the  protection  of  the  double  seal  and  the 
tlexibility  of  a  rotatable  discharge." 

That's  the  title  of  a  new  Bulletin,  No.  120-.\,  describing 
Kimballectric  Horizontal  Centrifugal  Pumps,  prepared  by  the 
Kimball-Krogh  Pump  Co.,  Division  of  the  Food  Machinery 
Corporation. 

According  to  the  manufacturer,  a  patented  double  seal  elimi- 
nates the  metal-to-metal  contact  between  the  impeller  and  the 
pump  volute  at  the  inlet  and  provides  a  positive  wear-resistant 
water  seal  without  appreciable  wear  to  the  impeller  or  subse- 
quent loss  of  pump  efficiency. 

Ingenious  yoke  construction  allows  replacement  of  other 
equipment  with  Kimballectrics,  in  installations  where  pipe  has 
previously  been  installed  by  permitting  the  discharge  of  the 
pump  volute  to  be  rotated  to  any  desired  angle. 

Electrode  Consumption  Calculator.  Cost  of  arc-welding 
electrodes  can  now  be  estimated  rapidly  for  welding  any  type 
of  joint  on  any  thickness  with  either  bare  or  coated  electrodes 
by  the  use  of  this  new  8-page  booklet  just  published  by  .Wx 
Reduction.  It  tells  just  how  many  pounds  of  electrodes  are 
required  per  linear  foot  of  weld. 

The  calculator  includes  consumption  figures  for  both  i)are 
and  shielded  arc  electrodes  on  all  metal  thicknesses  commonly 
employed  in  making  fillet  welds,  square  groove  butt  joints,  V 
and  U  groove  butt  joints,  bevel  grooves  and  J  grooves. 

The  amount  of  steel  deposited  per  linear  foot  of  weld  is  also 
shown.  As  a  further  aid  on  other  joints  not  shown,  the  basic 
formulas  used  in  these  calculations  are  included. 

Electric  Coupling  for  Marine  Service  ,Vuh\\c?i\\onY-2>(i2)$ , 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  six-page 
folder  describing  the  use  of  the  Westinghouse  electric  coupling 
for  diesel  engine  marine  propulsion  drives.  Printed  in  blue  and 
black  with  profuse  illustrations,  this  publication  shows  "What 
the  coupling  is  and  how  it  works."  These  couplings  have  be- 
come of  especial  interest  to  the  marine  fraternity  since  the 
Maritime  Commission  designed  all  of  its  geared  diesel  motor- 
ships  with  this  type  of  coupling  between  the  engine  and  the 
gears. 

Fatigue  of  Metals,  a  fifty-page,  paper-bound  booklet,  con- 
taining a  well-illustrated  and  amply  authentic  paper  on  this 
subject  in  its  relation  to  the  designing  engineer.  The  paper  was 
prepared  by  D.  C.  Landau,  Industrial  Applications  Engineer 
for  the  Xitralloy  Corporation  of  New  York.  Mr.  Landau 
brings  together  in  concise  form  the  results  of  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  extensive  research  work  on  metal  fatigue  and  pre- 
sents a  very  useful  book  of  "facts  for  the  designing  engineer." 
This  booklet  is  published  by  the  Nitralloy  Corporation  for 
free  distribution. 

CRANDALL     DRY     DOCK     ENGINEERS,    Inc. 

23  8  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

RAILWAY  DRY  DOCKS        FLOATING  DRY  DOCKS 

BASIN  DRY  DOCKS 
Investigations  Reports  Design  Supervision 


Come  to  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK!  Never  so  enticing  to  the 
visitor.  And  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
service  at  the  Savoy-Plaza  conforms  to  an 
exacting  code  of  comfort  and  hospitality. 
The  Savoy-Plaza  offers  its  guests  superior 
living  in  a  superb  setting.  Reasonable  rates. 


■^Ty^  Henry  A.  Rost,  Managing  Director 

^'''^^  George  Suter,  Resident  Manager 


FIFTH  AVENUE     •     58th  to   59th   STREETS     »     NEW  YORK 

CALIFORNIA  REPRESENTATIVES 
GLEN  W.  FAWCETT  &  ASSOCIATES 

Complimentary  24-Hour  Telephone  Information  and 
Reservation  Service 

510  W.  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles Telephone  TRinity  3671 

Russ    Building,   Son    Francisco Telephone   SUtter   5937 
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On  the 

Job  with 

-ylmerica^s 

n[)efense 


MANUFACTURING 

From  belching  smokestacks  of  our  great  Western  empire 
comes  proof  of  the  all-out  efFort  of  our  manufacturing 
industry  to  assist  in  America's  defense. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  and  pleasure  to  cooperate  with 
these  manufacturers — both  small  and  large — in  their 
rapidly  increasing  needs  for  cordage.  From  raw  materials 
to  finished  product,  both  Tubbs  and  Portland  Rope  are 
constantly  on  the  job  with  America's  defense  in  scores 
upon  scores  of  the  West's  vital  factories. 

The  heritage  of  quality  behind  this  rope  that  today  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  defense  industries  is  an  old 
story  to  the  ship  operator.  For  generations  he  has  recog- 
nized the  Tubbs  and  Portland  Rope  trademarks  as  stand- 
ing for  leadership  in  dependability  and  service. 

Today,  as  always,  we  pledge  that  Tubbs  and 
Portland  Marine  rope  will  always  be  made  to 
the  most  exacting  quality  standards. 
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America's  Shipbuilders  are  no>v  launching  more  ships 
than  are  being  launched  by  any  other  country  on  earth 


itu   rtaiiet  riunt 

Two  ships  a  day  to  keep  the  Nazis  away. 

1153  of  them  by  the  end  of  1943.  Big  fel- 
lows, sturdy  and  seaworthy.  Ocean-going 
cargo  vessels  that  will  average  over  10,000 
tons  apiece.  More  ships  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  together  will  build. 

Ships  for  America!  Ships  for  Britain!  Ships 
to  make  the  Seven  Seas  free  and  clean.  And 
above  all,  ships  that  will  keep  us  supplied 
with  the  vital  raw  materials  necessary  to 
strengthen  this  Arsenal  of  Democracy. 

Look  again  at  the  world  we  live  in — not 
just  the  land — the  full,  round  world!  Nine- 
twelfths  of  it  is  water.  Only  three-twelfths 
is  land.  If  we  buy  tin  from  our  Good  Neigh- 
bor, Bolivia,  or  from  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
ships  have  to  get  it  here.  If  we  buy  rubber 
from  the  East  Indies,  ships  have  to  get  it 
here.  Ships  bring  us  our  manganese  from 
Africa,  our  tungsten  from  Burma,  our  fer- 


WELDIXG.  Ameri- 
can infienuity  devel- 
oped the  icelded  ship. 
Here  a  hrimd-neir, 
ull-irelded  oil  tiiiiker 
slides  dotrn  the  irnys 
at  Fore  River.  Mass. 


tilizer  from  Chile  and  our  breakfast  coffee 
from  Brazil.  Merchant  ships  are  the  freight 
trains  of  the  sea  and  more  than  seven  mil- 
lion tons  of  Democracy's  ships  have  been 
sunk  since  the  liner  Athenia  was  torpedoed 
in  the  North  Atlantic  on  September  3rd,  1939! 

So  we  have  set  out  to  replace  those  seven 
million  tons  and  five  million  more.  Our 
program  calls  for  the  launching  of  better 
than  12,000,000  tons  of  cargo  ships  by  the 
end  of  1943.  These  1153  vessels  could  almost 
literally  "build  a  bridge"  across  the  Atlantic 
with  a  ship  stationed  every  three  miles  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England.  Al- 
ready, this  year,  production  is  25%  ahead 
of  what  was  thought  possible  only  last  May. 
American  shipbuilders  now  expect  to  launch 
130  to  134  new  merchant  ships  this  year. 

Private  Enterprise — in  Action! 

Here  is  a  thrilling  story  of  American  imagi- 
nation, enterprise  and  daring — a  story  of  how 
American  shipbuilders  took  a  neglected  and 
half-forgotten  industry  and,  by  sheer  energy 
and  determination,  electrified  it  with  a  spirit 
and  a  will  that  can  be  described  by  no  other 
word  save  the  wonderful  word  "Americanism." 

For  the  entire  16-year  period  from  1922 
to  1937,  only  two  ocean-going  cargo  vessels 
were  built  in  American  shipyards.  Today 
there  are  more  than  a  hundred  ships  actually 
on  cur  shipways.  And  there  is  another  hun- 
dred in  the  assembly  yards  waiting  to  be  put 
together.  And  a  third  hundred  in  the  process 
of  fabrication  in  the  shops.  Three  hundred 
ships  a-building  at  a  time!  And  almost  three 
times  three  hundred  more  waiting  their  turn. 

One  thing  is  certain:  We  aren't  going  to 
repeat  the  costly  mistakes  of  1917.  We  want 
our  ships  now  and  not  post-war !  And  a  crowd 
of  go-getting,  patriotic  shipbuilders  frcm  one 
end  of  America  to  the  other  has  thrown  in 
their  lot  with  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
with  its  efficient  head  man.  Admiral  Emory 


ANOTHER  lO.OOO-ton  freighter  hits  the  uaterfor 
Uncle  Sam!  Siile-laiinchinfis,  like  this  one  in  S<nilh- 
ern  California,  are  often  used  in  narrow  iraters. 


S.  Land,  to  bridge  the  Atlantic  and  help 
Britain,  and  guarantee  our  own  precious 
Four  Freedoms. 

"We've  got  to  work  with  the  tools  we've 
got,  and  we've  got  to  build  for  this  war," 
Admiral  Land  fairly  barked  at  me  in  his 
office  in  Washington,  D.  C.  "And  what  really 
happens  to  this  Liberty  Fleet  depends  on  the 
productivity  of  labor.  Our  principal  bottle- 
neck was  the  scarcity  of  trained  men.  Why, 
we  only  had  around  25,000  skilled  men  work- 
ing in  our  shipyards  last  year,  and  we've 
200,000  on  new  construction  right  now.  We'll 
have  to  step  that  up  to  500,000  next  year; 
and  before  we're  through  we  may  have  to 
use  750,000  men." 

Ship.s  Without  Rivets 

But  if  you  think  there  is  any  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  our  shipbuilders  about  their  ability 
to  build  these  ships  by  the  hundreds — and 
by  the  thousands,  if  you  insist — just  come 
with  me  on  a  little  jaunt  around  a  few  of  our 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  a<lv«-rtiseiii<'iits 
sponsored  aii<l  i>ai<l  for  by  Johns- .Maiiville. 
For  more  than  UO  years  this  ronipany  has 
been  servinK  America's  basic  iiulustries. 

How  in<Iispensabh>  thi-se  industries  are  to 
the  American  ^  ay  in  time  of  peace  is  gen- 
erally recognized.  This  series  is  to  help  inform 
the  public  of  the  intlispensable  job  these 
industries  are  doing  in  this  time  of  great 
National  Emergency. 

Johns-Manville  is  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tions its  pro<lucts  arc  making  in  helping  the 
Shipbuilding  Industry,  as  well  as  other  in- 
dustries. ]>roduce  defense  material  quickly 
and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
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major  yards.  Let's  start  at  the  Sun  Ship- 
building and  Drydock  plant  on  the  banks 
of  the  broad  Delaware  River  at  Chester, 
Pa.  Here's  one  of  the  yards  where  giant 
ships  are  built  without  rivets — prefabri- 
cated vessels  that  are  made  in  great  30- 
and  40-ton  sections  in  the  shops,  and 
assembled  on  the  shipways;  "glued"  to- 
gether by  a  process  of  electric  welding  that 
saves  thousands  of  man-hours  and  is  said 
to  make  for  stronger,  tougher  construction. 

The  Sun  plant  was  built  in  1917  to  in- 
sure the  parent  Sun  Oil  Company  a  flow 
of  tankers,  and  for  all  the  years  since  1919 
John  G.  Pew  has  guided  its  destiny.  Eight 
old  Sun  shipways  have  been  busy  turning 
out  splendid  modem  tankers  for  private 
and  government  use.  But  this  was  not  half 
enough,  and  today  12  new  ways  are  being 
rushed,  to  build  in  record  time  eleven 
10,000-ton  cargo  ships,  and  eighty-seven 
16,300-ton  tankers  for  the  government, 
and  an  additional  thirty-four  tankers  for 
private  companies. 

I  stood  among  a  crowd  of  shipworkers 
and  their  families  while  one  of  these  beauti- 
ful new  ships  was  slipping  down  the  greased 
ways.  It  was  a  gala  day — a  day  of  sincere 
and  happy  celebration.  A  worker  in  his 
early  thirties  held  high  his  little  boy  so 
that  the  child  might  see  the  great  ship  his 
father  h?d  helped  build.  The  youngster's 
eyes  were  big  and  eager  and  proud. 

"Ain't  she  somethin'?"  the  man  said. 
"Ain't  she  a  beauty?  I  helped  build  her, 
son." 

She  was  his  ship,  his  contribution  to- 
wards making  eternal  the  three  great 
American  dreams  and  truths — Life,  Lib- 
erty and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness. 

For  some  reason  it  was  not  the  giant 
shipways  themselves  that  fascinated  me 
most  about  the  Sun  shipyard.  Rather  it 
was  the  shops  and  the  vast  automatic  plant 
where  flat  steel  plates  were  bent  and 
shaped,  and  then  finally  "butt-welded" 
into  fluted  bulkheads  and  frames.  Giant 
overhead  cranes  lift  these  ship  sections, 
40  X  40  feet  square,  onto  flat  cars  that  carry 
them  to  the  assembly  yards,  close  to  the 
ways.  So  it  is  that,  for  each  ship  on  the 
ways,  there  was  one  building  on  the  ground 
and  a  third  being  fabricated  in  the  shops. 

Ships  without  rivets!  Sun  is  not  alone 
in  this  trend.  Other  yards  have  pioneered 
in  this  method  of  shipbuilding  and  have 
reduced  the  number  of  rivets  from,  say, 
1,150,000  per  ship  to  around  100,000. 

You  get  a  different  kind  of  thrill  in  the 
vast  Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipbuilding 
yards  on  the  Patapsco  River,  exactly  eight 
miles  south  from  the  center  of  Baltimore. 
I  found  the  story  of  the  resurrection  of  this 
yard  really  began  some  fifteen  miles  away 
at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  There,  at  Sparrows 
Point,  Bethlehem  already  owned  a  modern 
shipyard  in  connection  with  its  mighty  roll- 
ing mills  and  factories.  But  when  Admiral 
Land  talked  about  "enlarging"  Sparrows 
Point  and  turning  out  cargo  ships  by  the 
score,  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilders  allowed 
it  would  be  better  all  around  to  build  'em 
where  they  wouldn't  be  cramped  for  space. 

There  were  various  advantages  in  ex- 
panding in  that  general  area,  but  they  also 
needed  a  yard  with  some  elbow  room !  They 
found  what  they  wanted  eight  miles  from 
Baltimore — a  yard  that  had  not  built  a 
ship  for  twenty  years.  But  this  yard  had 
no  fabricating  plants  and  shops — a  lack 


which  was  quickly  overcome  by  the  dis- 
covery, less  than  two  miles  away,  of  a 
gaunt  old  building,  1800  feet  long  and  350 
feet  wide.  It  had  been  lying  idle  for  10 
years,  and  Bethlehem  leased  it,  lock,  stock 
and  barrel.  These  two  "finds"  together 
now  make  up  the  Bethlehem-Fairfield  yard. 

From  One  Yard — a  Ship  a  U  eek 

I  gasped  when  I  first  saw  the  activity  in 
the  vast  third-of-a-mile-long  fabricating 
plant.  Crude-steel  plates  came  in  at  one 
end  and  steadily  worked  their  way  down 
three  continuous  lines  to  the  distant  rear. 
On  that  long  journey  they  were  fabricated 
into  great  welded  sections.  And  then  came 
the  two-mile  railroad  ride  to  the  assembly 
grounds  and  the  ways  where  they  would 
be  turned  into  ships.  By  this  December, 
all  16  ways  will  be  finished  and  a  10,000- 
ton  Liberty  ship  will  slide  down  each  ship- 
way  every  four  months;  sixteen  ships  every 
sixteen  weeks;  a  ship  a  week  towards  the 
"two-ships-a-day"  goal.  And  that's  mak- 
ing ships! 

Every  nook  and  corner,  every  water- 
way, fresh  and  salt,  is  busy,  adding  to  the 
mighty  launching  "splash  heard  'round  the 
world."  Along  our  entire  coast  line,  master 
shipbuilders  like  Gulf  Shipbuilding  at 
Mobile,  Consolidated  Steel  at  Los  Angeles 
and  at  Orange,  Tex.,  Ingalls  at  Pasca- 
goula.  Miss.,  Moore  Dry  Dock  at  Oakland 
and  Pusey  &  Jones  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
are  doubling  and  trebling  their  capacities. 
The  same  applies  to  Alabama  Dry  Dock 
at  Mobile,  Delta  at  New  Orleans,  Tampa 
Shipbuilding  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  Western  Pipe 
&  St  eel  at  San  Francisco  and  Pennsylvania 
Shipyards  at  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Others — notably  Todd  Shipbuilding  and 
Bath  Iron  Works — are  combining  their  re- 
sources and  years  of  shipbuilding  experi- 
ence for  the  building  of  new  yards.  Head 
men  are  contractor  Henry  J.  Kaiser  of 
Boulder  Dam  fame  and  shipbuilders  John 
D.  Reilly  of  Todd  and  William  S.  Newell 
of  Bath.  Already  they  have  contracts  for 
60  emergency  cargo  vessels  for  the  British 
and  more  than  200  cargo  vessels  for  the 
Maritime  Commission.  This  mushroom 
organization  extends  from  the  old  Bath 
Iron  Works  and  the  new  South  Portland 
yards  up  in  Maine,  on  down  through  the 
Todd  drydocks  and  repair  companies  in 
Brooklyn,  Hoboken,  New  Orleans  and 
Galveston  and  the  new  yards  at  Houston 
—  and  then  in  a  great  swing  jumps  to  the 
West  Coast,  to  new  yards  at  Los  Angeles 
and  Richmond,  Calif.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  as  far  north  as  the 
repair  yards  at  Seattle. 

Now  all  I  have  said  up  to  this  minute 
has  had  to  do  with  building  merchant  ships 
and  tankers,  because  that  is  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  this  article.  But  what  good,  under 
present  conditions,  are  merchant  ships 
without  a  Navy  to  protect  them?  Here,  too, 
private  industry  is  doing  a  job!  Several  of 
our  very  finest  shipyards  are  completely 
occupied  with  Navy  work.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  huge  parent  yard  of  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company 
where  the  "America"  was  built  and  where 
this  largest  of  our  luxury  liners  was  more 
recently  re-fitted  as  the  naval  transport 
"West  Point."  This  yard  is  turning  out 
new  battleships,  cruisers  and  aircraft  car- 
riers, while  a  new  subsidiary,  the  North 
Carolina  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Wil 
mington.  N.  C,  is  now  at  work  on  a  con- 


tract for  37  emergency-type  cargo  vessels. 
Exclusive  AVirj  Contracts 

A  whole  separate  article  could  be  written 
about  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
alone.  They  are  now  working  exclusively 
on  Navy  contracts,  have  silently  expanded 
far  beyond  their  old  limits  and  horizons 
and  are  doing  a  valiant  job  building  new 
battleships,  cruisers  and  auxiliary  naval 
vessels. 

Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia is  building  six  cruisers;  the  Electric 
Boat  Company,  Groton,  Conn.,  has  con- 
tracts for  42  submarines;  and  Bethlehem 
Steel  at  its  Fore  River  yard  and  elsewhere 
has  an  enormous  program  of  Navy  vessels, 
totaling  76  now  building  or  waiting  their 
turn  on  the  ways. 

Certain  other  yards  have  been  doing 
combination  Navy  and  merchant  work.  An 
outstanding  example  is  the  giant  Federal 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  at 
Kearny,  N.  J.  Here  you  find  Navy  cruisers 
and  destroyers  contesting  the  eleven 
Federal  shipways  with  Maritime  Commis- 
sion cargo  ships  and  tankers. 

I  mentioned  fresh  water — and  even  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  we're  building  Navy 
vessels.  The  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding 
Company,  up  in  Wisconsin,  well  over  1,000 
miles  from  salt  water,  is  busy  at  work  on 
ten  submarines  which  will  be  floated  down 
the  Mississippi.  And  from  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land and  other  Great  Lakes'  ports,  mine 
sweepers  and  subchasers  will  soon  be  on 
their  way  to  help  make  up  that  two-ocean 
navy  we  need  so  desperately. 

Throughout  my  tour  of  the  shipyards 
I  found  both  management  and  men  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  building  the  No.  1 
bulwark  of  American  Defense — united  in 
an  unswerving,  all-out  determination  to 
get  the  job  done. 

Shipbuilding  Teams  that  Work! 

"The  greatest  asset  of  a  shipbuilding 
yard  is  its  organization — its  man  power — 
its  team,  trained  to  work  together  in  intri 
cate  tasks,"  the  head  of  one  large  shipyard 
explained  to  me.  "And  you  can't  build  any 
perfect  team  overnight.  That's  one  fine 
thing  the  Maritime  Commission  has  helped 
do — build  teams  over  the  country.  ' 

I  like  to  use  that  word  "teams  '  And  I 
like  even  better  to  say  "American  teams." 
Because  here  in  this  shipbuilding  industry 
are  fighting  American  Teams  if  I  ever  saw 
them.  Here  is  an  industry  newborn — yet 
already  a  giant!  Here  are  workers  to 
whom  ingenuity  is  second  nature — men 
schooled  in  initiative.  Here  is  management 
that  has  risen  to  the  top  because  of  sheer 
ability.  Here  is  adventurous  capital  boldly 
risked  for  profit.  Toughened  by  that  profit 
system,  the  free  men  of  the  shipbuilding 
industry  are  now  meeting  the  challenge  of 
out-smarting,  out-working  and  out-building 
any  dictator-ridden  economy  on  earth. 

If  the  cry  is,  "Ships  for  Uncle  Sam!"  — 
then  American  industry  answers:  "WE 
WILL  DELIVER.  • 

Such  an  American  team,  backed  by  such 
a  fighting  spirit,  means  unity,  means  effi- 
ciency, means  power — means,  above  all, 
VICTORY  for  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
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inilii:<lrifs  itrr  for  \iilioiiiil  Drf'tixr. 
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This  spectacular  photographic  study  of  the  latest  product 

of  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  shipbuilders 

for  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  shows  the  C  1-B 

vessel  heading  out  for  her  official  tests 


Russell  J.  Carroll  and  a  distinguished  visitor 

are  interested  observers  of  a  machine 

operating  in  plate  shop 


In  April.  1941.  when  the  Richmond 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  was  allotted 
a  contract  to  build  24  steamers  of  the 
EC-2  type,  there  was  included  a  grant 
of  five  million  dollars  to  build  a  com- 
plete, modern  six-way  shipyard  for  the 
construction  of  these  vessels. 

Later,  it  was  decided  to  add  three 
ways  and  additional  shop  facilities, 
and  that  the  Maritime  Commission 
would  take  over  the  Todd-California 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  plant  upon 
completion  of  their  present  program  of 
30  British  steamers. 

The  combined  capacity  of  the  two 
plants  would  be  16  ways,  and  the  pro- 
gram will  call  for  delivery  of  seven  to 
eight  cargo  steamers  a  month.  This 
huge  capacity  makes  a  prefabrication 
and  assembly  plant  a  practical  neces- 
sity. 

So  additional  allotments  of  funds 
for  facilities  brings  the  total  to  ap- 
proximately eleven  million  dollars,  in- 
cluded in  which  is  an  item  of  two  and 
a  half  million  for  a  new  fabrication  and 
assembly  shop.  This  building  will  be 
around  400  feet  long  and  200  feet 
wide.  It  will  be  equipped  with  fabri- 
cating machinery  and  welding  equip- 


plant  at  (llcJ/i^MiJO^inxi 


Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corp. 

Will  Manage   16  Ways  and 

Deliver  Seven  or  Eight  Cargo 

Steamers  Each  Month 


nient  of  tremendous  capacity.  The 
building  will  be  in  operation  before 
March  1,  1942,  and  will  immediately 
be  put  in  operation  on  superstructures. 
The  plan  contemplates  that  the  entire 
superstructure  will  be  fabricated  and 
assembled  in  three  units  in  the  shop, 
and  each  unit  will  be  placed  on  the 
hulls  by  cranes  and  w-elded  in  place  as 
soon  as  each  hull  is  ready  to  receive 
them. 

Since  the  hulls  are  all  identical  and 
the  superstructure  units  likewise  iden- 
tical, considerable  savings  in  time  and 
cost  can  be  effected  by  this  method  of 
construction. 

That  Richmond,  California,  has  be- 
come, almost  over  night,  one  of  the 
nation's  important  shipbuilding  cen- 
ters is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Each  of  these  ships  has  a  deadweight 
tonnage  of  10,500.  The  combined  pro- 
gram of  Richmond  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration and  Todd-California  Ship- 
building Corporation  contemplates: 
delivery  of  1 50,000  tons  before  June  1, 
1942;  delivery  of  1,550,000  dead- 
weight tons  of  shipping  or  12^  per 
cent  of  the  13,000,000-ton  total  con- 
templated as  a  goal  for  the  combined 
output  of  all  United  States  yards  in 
merchant  shipbuilding. 

The  figures  for  construction  of  the 
Richmond  Shipl)uilding  Corporation 
yard  are  very  interesting  and  include: 

2,000,000  cubic  yards  of  hydraulic 
dredging; 


300,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  fill ; 

123,000  piles  driven; 

Six  miles  of  standard  gage  rail  laid ; 

Parking  space  for  6000  automobiles. 

A  complete  illustrated  description 
of  this  yard  was  published  in  the  Oc- 
tober issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view. 

The  men  principally  responsible  for 
the  remarkable  progress,  to  date,  are: 

Mr.  Russell  J.  Carroll,  plant  engi- 
neer representing  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  and  having  the  complete 
construction  of  the  yard  under  his  su- 
pervision. 

Mr.  Clay  Bedford,  general  manager 
for  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Maurice  Nichols,  naval  archi- 
tect and  marine  engineer  for  the  cor- 
poration. 

The  ship  inspection  division  of  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  will  be 
represented  by  William  Russell,  who 
has  been  assigned  on  the  construction 
of  the  ships  as  principal  machinery  in- 
spector, and  Charles  Stewart  has,  like- 
wise, been  assigned  as  principal  hull 
inspector.  Each  of  these  gentlemen 
has  several  assistants  now  available, 
and,  when  the  staffs  are  fully  manned, 
will  have  approximately  25  men  be- 
tween them. 

The  yard  is  now  employing  4500 
men,  and.  when  the  full  program  is 
underway,  the  normal  employment 
will  approximate  10.000. 
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Recently  while  pondering  on  the  problem  of  a  seasonal  message  to  the  Pacific 
American  Merchant  Marine,  we  received  through  the  mail  a  communication  from 
Melbourne  Crisp,  of  San  Francisco,  an  "old-time  marine  engineer,"  who  enclosed 
an  open  letter  which  he  proposed  should  be  posted  on  every  American  ship's  en- 
gineer's bulletin  board.  We  so  thoroughly  agree  with  this  open  letter  that  we  are 
here  addressing  it,  with  our  compliments  to  the  shipping  and  allied  industries  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Greetings,  Gentlemen: 

We  are  here!  That  is  an  established  fact. 

The  further  facts  that  we  have  shipped  voluntarily,  and  that  as  free  men  we 
have  signed  articles  setting  forth  the  conditions  under  which  we  freely  work,  are 
each  a  part  of  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  us  as  citizens  of  a  democracy. 

These  benefits,  to  a  great  extent,  are  not  enjoyed  by  men  who  sign  articles 
under  foreign  flags.  Let  us,  therefore,  wholeheartedly  show  our  appreciation  by 
honestly  and  fully  cooperating  in  the  National  Defense  and  with  our  loyal 
shipmates. 

It  is  up  to  us,  you  and  I,  to  do  our  part  to  enable  this  ship  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  and  from  all  ports,  for  which  the  proper  authorities  may  issue  sailing 
orders. 

Let  us  take  pride  in  every  action  toward  harmony,  sobriety  and  self-respect. 

With  no  procrastination,  there  will  be  less  work  required;  each  man's  work  will 
be  lighter;  and  the  time  we  are  together  will  pass  more  pleasantly. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  "lend  a  hand."  We  begin  as  friends;  let  us  carry  on  in  that 
spirit. 

We  are  working  under  the  flag  of  a  great  nation — our  own  flag.  We  have  a  task 
to  do — one  of  our  own  free  selection.  As  citizens  of  the  United  States  let  us  per- 
form our  task  with  credit  to  the  American  Merchant  Marine  and  to  ourselves. 

The  world  conflict  complicates  our  job — makes  it  extremely  difficult. 

Teamwork  simplifies  the  job  and  smoothes  out  the  difficulties. 

Yours  for  a  successful  voyage  in  1942. 

P.  M.  R. 
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AGWIPRINCE 


The  S.  S.  Aguiprhice  begins  its  test  maneni  ers  in  Southern  California 
"testing  grounds"  off  Catalina  Island 


Steering  tests  are  intently  Hatched  from  the  uheelhoiise  (left)  by  Second  Officer 
W.  M.  Smith,  Coordinator  M.  Jackson,  Chief  Officer  Ostrander,  Captain  W.  }. 
Hall  of  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail,  Trial  Board  Head  J.  W.  Massenburg, 
Quartermaster  Leo  Kinsman,  and  Captain  }.  C.  Henderson.  Inserts  demonstrate 
full  circle  and  hard-a-port  to  hard-starboard  tests.  In  the  steering  gear  room 
meaniihile.  Trial  Board  Engineers  E.  R.  Stigen  and  A.  B.  Cecil  and  Assistant 
Machinery  Inspector  J.  J.  George  look  over  the  Lidgertvood  gear,  as  Chief 
Machinery  Observer  G.  F.  Deckert  checks  notes  of  his  assistant 


Right:  Captain  A.  T.  Ostrander,  chief 
officer  and  pilot,  points  out  the  course  to 
Monroe  Jackson  of  the  Commission.  The 
3  0-hour  voyage  took  the  ship  110  miles 
out  to  sea 


Below  is  W.  R.  Boyd,  the  ship's  principal 
hull  inspector,  with  R.  L.  Stakeman, 
chief  engineer.  In  the  background  is 
Lloyd  Earl  of  Consolidated  Steel,  and 
the  ivhite  cap  belongs  to  T.  W.  Mearns, 
the  principal  machinery  inspector 


Consolidated  Steel 

Runs  Tests  for 

Maritime  Commission 


Early  on  the  foggy  morning  of  No- 
vember 4,  1941,  the  S.  S.  Agwiprince 
steamed  into  Long  Beach  Harbor  with 
the  traditional  broom  hoisted  to  her 
foremast,  indicating  that  she  had  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  her  grueling  sea  trials. 
Officials  expressed  great  satisfaction 
over  her  performance,  and  she  particu- 
larly distinguished  herself  by  breaking 
all  records  for  C-1  vessels  in  her  an- 
chor test.  She  was  built  by  the  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corporation,  in  the 
company's  Long  Beach  shipyard. 


The  Agwiprince  breezed  through  her 
4400  shp  overload  tests,  and  during 
her  eight-hour  economy  run  she  suc- 
cessfully attained  the  standards  set 
by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Her  speed  was  also  highly  satisfactory, 
having  exceeded  16  knots  when  the 
requirements  stipulated  only  14  knots. 
The  trials  included  compass  tests, 
energy  meter  checks,  circle  turns  and 
other  steering  gear  tests,  and  tests  in- 
volving full  speed  ahead  to  full  speed 
astern,  and  full  speed  astern  to  full 
speed  ahead. 


Among  the  130  persons  aboard  were : 
R.  W.  Gearhart  of  the  Consolidated 
Steel  Corporation;  H.  J.  Summers  of 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping; 
Captain  J.  R.  Balderson  of  the  Bureau 
of  Inspection  and  Navigation;  and 
Captain  W.  J.  Hall  and  the  officers 
representing  the  New  York  and  Cuba 
Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission's 
representatives  included:  David  Cur- 
rier, Chief  Inspector  for  the  Pacific 
Coast;  \V.  R.  Boyd,  Principal  Hull  In- 
spector; and  T.  W.  Mearns,  Principal 
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Views  of  C- 1  equipment,  as  in- 
stalled by  the  Consolidated  Steel 
Corp.  in  the  Agwiprince.  At  right 
is  the  C-O-Two  room,  part  of  the 
system  which  protects  cargo  holds, 
engine  room,  lamp  and  paint  room, 
and  the  emergency  generator  room. 


The  Agwiprince  has  a  refrigerated 
cargo  hold,  the  second  ship  of  its 
type  on  the  Coast  to  be  so  equipped. 

At  right  is  part  of  the  refrigerator 
room,  containing  a  battery  of  six 
York  Ice  Machinery  units. 


A  number  of  general  engine  room 
and  ship  services  are  performed  by 
Worthington  Pumps — one  of  their 
compressors  is  below.  The  separa- 
tor in  the  foreground  is  a  Sharpies. 


Machinery  Inspector.  The  Commis- 
sion's Pacific  Coast  Trial  Board  mem- 
bers were:  J.  \V.  Massenburg,  Senior 
Member;  A.  B.  Cecil.  Marine  Engi- 
neer; and  A.  R.  Stigen,  Associate  Ma- 
rine Engineer. 

Mr.  Currier  accepted  the  ship  for 
the  Maritime  Commission  directly  af- 
ter the  trials,  and  she  was  immediately 
put  into  service  by  her  owners,  the 
Atlantic  Gulf  and  West  Indies  Lines. 
The  Agwiprince  is  already  in  defense 
service:  under  Grace  Line  charter,  her 
maiden  voyage  to  her  East  Coast  own- 
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At  the  turbine  control  board  dur- 
ing full  speed  astern  test  are  Chief 
Engineer  R.  L.  Stakeman,  and  Ma- 
rine Engineer  C.  Engstrom.  Behind 
them  are  the  Westinghouse  repre- 
sentatives J.  C.  Tiefel  and  D.  K. 
Steward. 


At  left  is  part  of  Babcock  and  Wil- 
cox boiler,  and  the  Bailey  combus- 
tion control  board.  The  man  in 
white  is  one  of  1 5  observers  w^ho 
keep  a  continuous  record  of  all  in- 
strument readings  throughout  the 
trial. 


Looking     down     on     the     Westinghouse 
turbine.  Of  the  cross-compound,  double- 
reduction    gear    type,   its    normal    rated 
horsepotier  is  4000 


t'fati4>t-  pfi  foimntii'C  of  the  .Af^it  iprinrc 
trials  uaa  maiii-  />>  the  Ami-ncjH  Hoist  iind 
Derrick  Company's  tiitnllttss  in  //v  Anihor 
Tests.  Vi'ith  one  anchor  louercd  to  the  re- 
quired .' >  fathoms,  the  other  iias  raised  at 
th'  rfc0rd-hreaking  rate  of  42  feet  per 
mimNte.  Then  both  anchors  uere  raised 
simultaneously  at  '4  feet  per  minute,  es- 
tablishing /A.s  ship  as  the  best  C- 1  to  </.»/<• 
rn  this  test 


All  during  the  tests, 
Obserters  (right)  kept 
.;  record  of  poucr  con- 
sumption ,i}id  motor 
tcmpcititu  re 


M.    Thompson,   radio  operator 


Facing  pttge,  top  left,  is  Captain  Ostrander 

uho    siipert  ised    the    anchor    tests,    looking 

01  er  the  rail  as  the  anchor  is  pulled  in. 


ers   will    be   made   with    :\    cargd   of 
CMiilean  nitrates. 

The  S.  S.  Aiiwipriiuo  is  the  seeoiul  of 
thirty-tOur  C-\  cargo  vessels  which 
the  Consolidated  Steel  C'orporatiiMi  has 
contracted  to  build  for  the  Maritime 
Coniniission.  following  the  Agwi- 
monte.  ilelivered  September  15.  The 
next  twc^  ships  from  this  \ard  will  be 
the  .Mcoa  Pennant  and  the  .Mcoa  Po- 
laris, now  being  completed  f(M-  deli\  (M  \ 
earlv  next  \ear. 


A  ureal   dt-al  of  cut hi<-,iinm    wax  dixplayed  over  the  enerny   meter,  below,  a   valuable 

new  piece  of  equipment.  It  tneaiurei  electrically  the  torque  in  ninety  inchet  alonff  the 

propeller  \hafl,  and  rccordt  it  on  a  chart  in  termx  of  xhaft  hortepower 

In  the  picture  are:  U.  (Aeeland  of  the  Kubiion  (.ompany;  d.  I..  I.al  ranee,  Mai hinery 
Superintendent;  and  f.  /,  George,  Attiitant  Mat  hinery  Intpetlor 


Enerj^y  meter  chart,  above,  preientt  the 
record  of  a  build-up  to  4000  thp,  and  then 
to  4400  for  the   10  per  cent  overload  tett 


To  xi^nal  to   watihert  on  ihore  in  the  tra- 
ditional   manner,   the    A^iuiprince  came   to 
port  flying  the  lymbol  of  a  %uccettful  voy- 
age, a  "clean  tweep" 


^^ 


Left,  in  hit  chemical 
laboratory,  Ray  Sul- 
livan makei  tetti  on 
the  boiler  water  fur 
the  Hall  Labora- 
toriet 


WUU  Ute, 


NAVAL  ARCHITECTS  AND 

MARINE  ENGINEERS 


The  49th  annual  nieetiiiij  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers  was  heUI  November  13  and 
14  in  the  Engineering  Societies  Build- 
ing at  29  West  39th  Street.  New  York. 

This  meeting,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
brought  out  ten  very  interesting  and 
valuable  papers.  The  first  four  were 
devoted  to  fundamental  consideration 
of  design  in  marine  architecture:  two 
considered  engineering  problems  in 
connection  with  operation;  and  the 
other  four  might  be  classed  as  treating 
design,  installation  and  operating 
problems  connected  with  marine  main 
and  auxiliary  power  plants  and  power 
applications. 

The  annual  formal  banquet  (S8.00 
per  plate),  on  Friday  evening,  the 
14th.  was  crowded  to  capacity,  with 
those  desiring  to  participate  in  the 
good-fellowship  and  to  listen  to  Wni. 
S.  Knudsen,  guest  speaker. 

The  following  abstracts  give  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
papers. 

Growing  Importance  of  Small 
Model  Studies  in  Naval  Architec- 
ture, by  Prof.  K.  S.  Davidson,  of  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

This  paper  outlines  a  series  of  prob- 
lems which  were  presented  to  the  tank 
staff  of  the  Stevens  Institute  towing 
tank.  These  problems  are  all  practical 
questions  of  design  and  not  abstract 
research.  .As  the  author  sums  it  up  in 
his  conclusion,  these  problems  are: 

"...  typical  of  the  wide  variety  of 
problems  with  which,  in  increasing 
number,  towing  tanks  are  being  con- 
fronted. 

"No  longer  can  towing  tanks  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  problems  involv- 
ing only  steady  motion  in  the  plane  of 
symmetry:  too  many  other  types  of 
problems  are  demanding  attention. 
Nor  is  the  rate  at  which  towing  tanks 
broaden  the  scope  ('f  their  activities 


limited  by  any  lack  of  practical  ques- 
tions: it  is  limited  principally  by  their 
own  ability  to  provide  the  necessary 
apparatus  and  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary techniques.  And  it  is  in  speeding 
up  both  of  these  that  the  small  model 
scores  heavily. 

"It  is  obvious  that  apparatus  and 
other  test  facilities  can  be  provided 
more  quickly  for  5-foot  models  than 
for  20-foot  models — there  is  no  cir- 
cumventing the  displacement  ratio  (to 
which  most  of  the  other  forces  con- 
form) of  64  between  these  sizes. 

"It  is  perhaps  less  obvious  that  the 
development  of  test  techniques,  also, 
can  be  accelerated  materially. 

"The  explanation  appears  to  lie  in  the 
much  closer  cooperation  with  the  de- 
signer which  becomes  possible.  By 
giving  the  designer  results  when  he 
needs  them,  instead  of  after  he  has 
been  forced  to  make  decisions  without 
waiting,  the  whole  mechanism  of  ex- 
perimentation is  stimulated." 

Some  Recent  Developments  in 
High-Pressure  Boiler  Feed  Systems 
and  Equipment,  by  E.  T.  Dahl  and 
J.  C.  Groff. 

Mr.  Dahl,  vice  president  of  the 
Hammel-Dahl  Co.,  is  a  specialist  in 
automatic  control  equipment. 

Mr.  Groff,  development  engineer  of 
the  Aldrich  Pump  Co.,  is  a  specialist  in 
[)umps  and  hydraulic  equipment. 

The  objects  of  this  paper  are  three- 
fold: 

First,  to  review  briefly  the  progres- 
sive development  of  boiler  feeding 
practice: 

Second,  to  discuss  present-day  prac- 
tice in  feed  systems  for  high-pressure 
boiler  plants  of  low-  and  medium- 
powered  vessels;  and 

Third,  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  most  careful  consideration  to 
feed  system  designs  for  new  plants. 

The  paper  confines  itself  to:  (  H  the 


methods  of  feed  control:  and  (2)  the 
main  feed-pumping  equipment. 

We  shall  publish  a  full  abstract  of 
this  paper  at  a  later  date. 

Seagoing  Hydraulic  Hopper 
Dredges,  by  Lieut .  Col .  H .  B .  \'aughan . 
Jr.,  U.  S.  Army  Engineers. 

This  paper  gives  an  interesting  re- 
sume of  the  historical  development  of 
dredges  and  a  full,  well-illustrated, 
detailed  description  of  the  design  fea- 
tures of  the  new  seagoing  hydraulic 
hopper  dredge  which  the  Army  Engi- 
neers propose  to  build  for  work  main- 
taining the  channels  of  New  York  and 
Norfolk  harbors.  This  dredge  will  have 
the  following  characteristics: 

Length  O.  A 491  feet  3  inches 

Beam  molded 12  feet 

Depth  molded  ....  36  feet  3  inches 

Load  draft 25  feet  7?8  inches 

Hopper  capacity  .  .  .  5600  cubic  yards 
Load  displacement  .  .  .  .   16,600  tons 

More  of  this  paper  later. 

Test  of  Transient  Conditions  in 
Maneuvering  a  Coast  Guard  Har- 
bor Cutter,  by  Lieut.  Comdr.  H.  H. 
Curry.  L'.  S.  C.  G.,  and  J.  C.  Fink. 

This  paper  sets  forth  test  records  of 
actual  propeller  torque  and  thrust, 
simultaneously  recorded  on  a  single 
oscillogram.  So  far  as  the  authors  can 
determine,  these  tests  are  the  first  of 
their  kind  in  history.  They  were  taken 
during  the  weeks  of  June  19  to  2i, 
1939,  and  April  1  to  5,  1940,  on  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Naugatuck,  which 
has  a  diesel  electric  power  plant  with 
two  power  units,  each  comprising  an 
eight-cylinder,  640-shp  diesel  engine 
driving  a  400-kw  dc  generator,  and 
supplying  power  to  a  single  800-shp. 
500-v()lt,  250-rpm  motor  driving  a 
single-screw  propeller.  The  motor  will 
deliver  1000  shp  at  235  rpm  on  a  spe- 
cial electrical  arrangement  used  when 
in  ice-breaking  service. 
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The  results  showing  step  by  step 
just  what  happens  to  torque  and  thrust 
during  reversal  of  motor  and  of  ship 
are  exceedingly  interesting  and  will 
bear  very  careful  study.  The  method 
used  should  now  be  applied  on  a  larger 
seagoing  vessel. 

We  will  be  coming  back  later  to  this 
paper. 

Alternating  Current  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  by  Lieut.  Comdr.  H.  G.  Rick- 
over,  U.  S.  N. 

A  fine  coverage  of  its  subject,  this 
paper  describes  the  alternating  current 
electric  propulsion  plants,  auxiliary 
power  plants,  and  the  service  electric 
applications  now  in  use  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Cost,  weight  and  space  com- 
parisons between  alternating  and  di- 
rect current  equipment  are  set  forth  in 
considerable  detail. 

Wiring  fixtures  and  fittings,  protec- 
tive devices  and  control  equipment  are 
adequately  discussed. 

The  author  concludes: 

The  advantages  of  alternating  cur- 
rent for  the  large  propulsion  systems 
now  in  operation  were  obvious  from 
the  beginning.  Direct-current  genera- 
tors and  motors  are  limited  to  rela- 
tively low  voltages,  and  for  large  power 


installations  equipment  suitable  for 
handling  the  abnormal  current  was 
neither  available  nor  practicable  for 
shipboard  installation  .The  alternating- 
current  system  was  therefore  adopted 
in  all  instances  for  this  application. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  ship's 
service  power  presented  a  different  as- 
pect. Direct -current  systems  were  in 
operation  on  existing  vessels  and  the 
adoption  of  alternating  current  for  new 
vessels  involved  a  number  of  problems 
which  have  been  treated  in  some  detail. 
The  change-over  was  made  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  advantages  which  have 
been  previously  outlined  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  operating  record  of 
these  alternating-current  systems  for 
the  past  eight  years,  and  the  present 
general  approval  by  naval  personnel 
offer  sufficient  justification  for  such  a 
major  change. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  desired  to  ac- 
knowledge the  valuable  assistance  con- 
tributed by  the  electrical  industry  in 
adapting  alternating  -  current  equip- 
ment to  naval  service.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  industry  have  willingly 
given  their  time  and  the  benefit  of  their 
engineering  experience  toward  the  so- 
lution of  the  various  problems,  and  the 


success  of  these  alternating-current 
systems  is  largely  due  to  this  generous 
cooperation. 

A  1200-PSI  Reheat  Marine  In- 
stallation, by  Benjamin  Fox  and 
Richard  H.  Tingley. 

This  paper  discusses  the  fundamental 
considerations  leading  to  the  choice  of 
a  reheat  cycle  for  the  1200-psi  installa- 
tion on  the  S.  S.  Examiner,  one  of  eight 
identical  hulls  building  at  the  Bethle- 
hem shipyards  for  the  American  Ex- 
port Line.  The  other  seven  ships  have 
conventional  Maritime  Commission 
42S-psi  power  plants.  The  authors  give 
a  very  complete  description  of  the 
1200-psi  plant,  and  close  with  this 
summary: 

Comparison  of  the  1200-pound  re- 
heat design  with  the  42S-pound  design 
for  these  sister  ships  leads  to  the  fol- 
lowing tentative  conclusions: 

Fuel  Economy.  The  fuel  per  shaft 
horsepower  will  be  about  0.513.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  12.8  per  cent  com- 
pared with  the  425-pound  design.  In 
much  larger  plants  with  the  same 
steam  pressures  and  temperatures, 
there  should  be  a  gain  due  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  avoiding  large  motor-driven 
reciprocating  feed  pumps. 
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Weight,  riu'  iiuii'asi'  in  (lr\  wfi^hl 
of  machiiuTV  is  9  per  cent.  In  larger 
installations  the  weight  of  the  high- 
pressure  design  will  jirobably  approach 
more  closely  to  that  of  the  low-pressure 
design,  because  the  large  reductions  in 
(juantities  of  fuel,  steam  and  water  will 
permit  reductions  in  sizes  of  units  and 
piping  beyond  those  that  were  practi- 
cable in  the  smaller  installation. 

Space.  .\  workable  arrangement  has 
been  provided  in  the  same  space  as 
was  allowed  for  the  425-pound  design. 
The  reheater  piping  has  caused  some 
congestion  and  some  decrease  of  ac- 
cessibility, but  apjiarently  not  to  a  pro- 
hibitive degree.  On  larger  installations, 
it  is  likely  that  the  high-pressure  de- 
sign will  require  relatively  less  space. 
However,  it  will  be  essential  in  all 
cases  that  the  boilers  be  located  close 
to  the  propelling  unit  they  serve; 
otherwise  the  reheater  piping  may  be 
prohibitive. 

Cost.  The  relative  costs  of  the  high- 
pressure  and  the  low-pressure  ma- 
chinery on  this  class  of  vessels  is  not  a 
true  criterion,  as  the  high-pressure  was 
built  for  one  ship  and  the  low-pressure 
for  seven,  and  the  high-pressure  in- 
cluded an  unusual  amount  of  develop- 
ment work.  Inasmuch  as  types  of  ma- 
terials and  workmanship  on  the  two 
designs  are  not  radicalh'  different,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  ul- 
timately the  inherent  difference  in  cost 
would  be  about  the  same  as  the  differ- 
ence in  weight.  This  indicates  possibly 
10  per  cent  increase  for  a  vessel  of  the 
shaft  horsepower  discussed,  tapering 
to  no  difference  for  a  vessel  of  much 
larger  power. 

Operation,  Maintenance  and  Re- 
liability. The  proljabilities  are  a  little 
more  care,  a  little  more  servicing,  a 
little  more  to  get  out  of  order.  How- 
ever, pending  actual  experience,  judg- 
ment should  be  suspended. 

Precision  in  N.  A.  Calculations, 
by  Edw.  V.  Lewis,  technical  asst.  to 
George  C.  Sharp,  N.  A. 

The  "purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  de- 
velop some  general  principles  of  pre- 
cision in  naval  architectural  calcula- 
tions and  to  illustrate  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  some  of  the  com- 
mon problems." 

.Analysis  of  the  various  factors  shows 
that  the  precision  of  the  final  result 
depends  on  the  determination  of  the 
combined  effects  of  a  curacy  of  data, 


accuracN  of  method,  and  accuracy  of 
numerical  calculation.  The  author  hafi 
made  some  experimental  attempts  to 
produce  average  values  for  inaccuracy 
in  these  three  factors. 

In  tin'  application  of  calculations, 
additional  factors  are  involved  in  over- 
all precision.  The  author  makes  a  dis- 
placement calculation  applying  all  of 
the  probable  errors  as  figured  from  his 
own  analysis  and  finds  on  a  shi])  with 
a  displacement  of  14,970  tons  a  prob- 
able overall  error  of  +  or  —  -51  or  -f- 
or  —  76  tons.  So  he  concludes  that  the 
naval  architect,  instead  of  proposing  a 
ship  of  exactly  14,970  tons,  should 
promise  that  displacement  tonnage 
plus  or  minus  80  tons. 

Similarly,  he  finds:  on  calculations 
for  "Center  of  Buoyancy"  probable 
errors  of  +  or  —  0.047  ^e  for  the  ver- 
tical position,  and  of  +  or  —  0.39% 
for  the  longitudinal  position;  on  light 
weight  of  ship  calculations  a  probable 
error  of  +  or  —  l.f^/c  ;  in  K  G  calcu- 
lations a  probable  error  of  +  or  — 
l.SS'/r  ;  and  in  G  IM  calculations  a 
probable  error  of  +  or  —  1.1%. 

-Author's  remarks  on  speed  and 
power  indicate  factors  that  are  hard  to 
analyze.  The  usually  important  source 
of  inaccuracy  lies  in  estimating  the 
margin  of  power  to  be  added.  An  ex- 
cess margin  may  show  as  poor  design- 
ing as  an  insufficient  margin.  Margin 
should  take  practical  operating  condi- 
tions into  account.  The  trade  route, 
time  between  drydockings,  port  de- 
lays, speed  length  ratios,  differences  in 
water  temperatures  en  route  as  it  af- 
fects skin  resistance  and  also  condenser 
performance. 

Design  Curves  for  Cross-Stiffened 
Plating  Under  Uniform  Bending 
Load,  by  Lieut.  Comdr.  H.  A.  Schade, 
V.  S.  Xavy. 

Author  is  a  graduate  of  Annapolis 
(1923);  post  graduate  at  M.  I.  T. 
(1928) ;  served  at  Mare  Island,  Cali- 
fornia, in  Construction  Corps  (1928- 
1931);  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1931- 
1935);  special  studies  in  ship  struc- 
tural problems  at  Technische  Hoch- 
schule,  Berlin  (1935-1937);  and  is 
now  in  the  office  of  Supervisor  of  Ship- 
building, Newport  News. 

This  paper  is  an  expansion  of  his 
paper  presented  last  year,  in  which  he 
applied  the  "Orthotropic  Plate"  theory 
to  a  special  case.  "The  theory  has  since 


been  exjianded  to  a  more  general  and 
a  more  accurate  form,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  i)aper  is  to  give  a  sinii)le  and 
practical  general  design  method  based 
on  it." 

This  method  is  applical)le  to  the 
following  types  of  stiffening: 

Type  A.  Cross-stiffening.  The  mid- 
dle stiffener  of  either  or  both  sets  may 
be  stiffer  than  the  other  stiffeners  of 
the  set. 

Type  B.  One  set  of  repeating  stiffen- 
ers, and  a  single  central  stiffener  in  the 
other  direction.  The  middle  stiffener  of 
the  repeating  set  may  be  stiffer  than 
the  others,  as  in  the  foregoing  case. 

Type  C.  One  set  of  repeating  stiffen- 
ers only. 

Type  D.  Plating  without  any  stif- 
feners. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  possible  con- 
ditions of  fixity  and  support  which 
might  exist  at  plate  boundaries,  four 
typical  cases  are  selected  for  consider- 
ation. These  are: 

Case  1.  All  four  edges  rigidly  sup- 
ported but  not  fixed; 

Case  2.  Both  short  edges  fixed,  both 
long  edges  supported ; 

Case  3.  Both  long  edges  fixed,  both 
short  edges  supported ;  and 

Case  4.  .All  four  edges  fixed. 

Mathematical  analysis  of  maximum 
dellection  and  stress  gives  a  series  of 
basic  design  curves  covering  these 
types  and  cases. 

Investigation  of  the  Behavior  of  a 
Riveted  Joint  Within  a  Plated 
Structure,  by  Lieut.  .Amelio  M.  D.Ar- 
cangelo,  Argentine  Navy,  and  Lieut. 
James  .A.  Brown,  U.  S.  Navy. 

This  paper  describes  the  testing  of  a 
riveted  joint  modeled  after  the  tvpical 
deck  plating  joint  of  U.  S.  Navy  de- 
stroyers. The  tests  were  made  with 
special  reference  to  the  nature  and 
effect  of  ship  on  riveted  structures. 

The  authors'  conclusions  are: 

1.  Slip  does  occur  in  riveted  struc- 
tures. The  slip  is  of  the  same  magni- 
tude as  strain  and  is  a  function  of  the 
load  at  loads  below  the  yield  of  strength 
of  the  joint. 

2.  When  slip  occurs,  the  load  on  the 
joined  plates  is  unloaded  onto  the  ad- 
joining members,  and  this  unloading 
tends  to  be  concentrated  in  the  mate- 
rial nearest  the  joint. 

3.  Cnsymmetrical  riveted  joints  are 
unreliable  and  cause  unsymmetrical 
loafl  distributions. 
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4.  The  outer  row  of  rivets  in  a  riv- 
eted joint  takes  the  greater  part  of  the 
load.  Omitting  rivets  in  the  outer  row 
causes  very  great  concentration  of 
stress  in  the  main  plate. 

5.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  design  of  riveted  joints  in  mechani- 
cal structures  of  all  types.  In  riveted 
structures,  adjoining  plates  should  not 
be  of  greatly  different  thickness.  If  the 
general  requirement  for  light  weight 
and  economy  require  structures  with 
adjoining  plates  of  radically  different 
thickness,  the  butts  in  the  thick  plates 
should  be  welded  to  prevent  the  slip 
and  consequent  overloading  of  the 
thinner  plates. 

6.  The  authors  feel  that  the  omission 
of  alternate  rivets  in  the  outer  rows  of 
joints  does  not  give  an  increase  in 
strength.  This  fact  has  been  borne  out 
by  many  independent  tests  on  riveted 
joints  and  no  experimental  evidence 
to  the  contrary  could  be  located  in  the 
engineering  literature. 


Care  of  Cargo  at  Sea  II,  by  Oliver 
D.  Colvin  and  Werner  H.  E.  Hahne. 

This  paper  styles  itself  an  interim 
report,  describing  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
authors'  paper,  read  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  1938,  and  published  in  full 
in  Pacific  Marine  Review.  "It  ana- 
lyzes the  commercial  operation  of  de- 
humidification systems  on  cargo  ships 
under  ordinary  service  and  under  mar- 
itime conditions." 

With  the  successful  performance  of 
the  new  system  on  the  first  round  trip, 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  others 
became  interested  in  this  system,  and, 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  paper,  some 
200  vessels  built  or  building  had  incor- 
porated Cargocaire  systems  in  their 
design. 

The  authors  summarize  results  as 
follows: 

(a)  The  theories  expounded  in  Sec- 
tion I  of  this  paper,  presented  before 
this  Society  in  1938,  have  been  proved 
correct ; 


(b)  The  magnitude  of  the  capacity 
required  to  cope  with  the  problem  was 
known  to  be  great  but  was  found  to  be 
even  greater  than  anticipated ; 

(c)  Equipment  that  has  been  in- 
stalled has  demonstrated  that  moisture 
in  loaded  cargo  holds  can  be  entirely 
controlled ;  consequently,  moisture 
damage  and  depreciation  of  basic  com- 
modities and  finished  products,  such 
as  military  stores,  can  be  prevented; 
and 

(d)  Dehumidification  can  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  prevent  corrosion 
and  deterioration  in  decommissioned 
naval  vessels  and  in  closed  compart- 
ments of  commissioned  vessels. 


Induction  Heating 
of  Machine  Parts 

The  demand  for  greater  speed  in 
forming  and  treating  steel  machine 
parts  has  more  than  doubled  the  pro- 
duction of  high  frequency,  inductive 
heating  generators,  according  to  J.  B. 
Walker,  manager  of  the  Westinghouse 
Transportation  and  Generator  Sales 
Division. 

With  inductive  heating,  it  is  possible 
to  harden  steel  surfaces  to  any  desired 
depth  and  width.  A  shaft  can  be  given 
hardness  at  points  where  it  must  resist 
wear  without  destroying  the  toughness 
of  the  whole  piece.  This  is  important 
because  most  methods  of  heat  harden- 
ing make  steel  wear  resistant  but 
brittle. 

In  addition  to  being  the  best  method 
yet  devised  to  harden  the  parts  of  ma- 
chines that  must  withstand  wear,  such 
as  the  bearing  surfaces  of  an  automo- 
bile crankshaft  or  cylinder  wall,  induc- 
tion heating  is  also  used  for  softening 
steel  so  that  it  may  be  rolled  or 
pounded  into  shape. 

Now  being  built  big  enough  to  merit 
hydrogen-cooling,  one  of  the  largest 
machines  yet  made  was  recently  deliv- 
ered to  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Com- 
pany. This  9600-cycle  unit  consists  of 
a  500-kw  generator  and  an  800-hp, 
3600-rpm  driving  motor  mounted 
within  a  single  housing. 

The  steel  to  be  heated  is  placed 
within  a  coil  to  which  the  output  of  the 
high  frequency  generator  is  connected. 
The  rapidly  varying  magnetic  field  in- 
duces eddy  currents  in  the  metal, 
which  causes  the  heating. 
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Inboard  profile  and  general  arrangement  of  deck  and  hold  plans  of  Island  Mail. 
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At  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
great  shipyard  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  a  program  of  fast 
cargo  motorships  of  the  M.  C.  C-2  SU 
type  is  under  construction.  Several  of 
the  first  of  these  vessels  were  assigned 
to  the  transpacific  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mail  Line.  On  delivery  of  num- 
ber one,  the  China  ]\Iail,  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  she  was  transferred 
to  British  operation  under  Lease-Lend 
provisions  and  her  name  changed  to 
Empire  Peregrine. 

Number  two  of  this  program  was 
launched  June  21,  christened  Island 
Mail,  and  is  due  to  be  delivered  before 
this  article  appears  in  print.  If  she  is 
not  diverted,  she  should  be  on  her 
maiden  voyage  on  the  Pacific  before 
the  new  year. 

These  vessels  are  of  Sun  design, 
based  on  the  C-2  shelterdeck  cargo 
type  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  inboard 
profile,  reproduced  herewith,  they  pre- 
sent a  graceful  appearance,  having  a 
flush  deck  and  a  fine  sheer,  with 
slightly  bulbous  raked  bow,  and  cruiser 
stern. 

There  are  two  complete  decks  (shel- 
ter and  second),  and  a  third  deck, 
fitted  from  the  bow  to  the  forward  side 
of  the  engine  room  forward  bulkhead, 
and  from  the  after  side  of  the  engine 
room  after  bulkhead  the  after  end  of 
Hold  No.  4,  Seven  water-tight  bulk- 
heads divide  the  hull  into  eight  water- 
tight compartments,  viz.:  the  fore- 
peak;  hold  No.  1;  hold  No.  2;  hold 
No.  3;  the  engine  room  space;  hold 
No.  4;  hold  No.  5,  and  the  after  peak. 
The  collision  bulkheads  forward  and 
aft  are  carried  water-tight  to  the  shel- 
ter deck.  The  five  intermediate  water- 
tight bulkheads  are  carried  up  to  the 
second  deck,  which  is  the  freeboard 
deck;  between  the  shelter  and  second 
decks  these  bulkheads  are  fitted  with 
tonnage  openings. 

Construction  and  ecjuipment  of  the 
hull  and  machinery  comply:  with  the 
rules  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 


Principal  Characteristics 

Length  O.  A. . 

474'1" 

Length  B.  P..  . 

450'0" 

Beam  molded 

63'0" 

Depth  molded, 

S.  D..  .  .    40'6" 

Depth  molded, 

2dD..  .    31'6" 

Depth  molded, 

3dD...    21'6" 

Summer  draft  molded  .    26'6"      | 

Displacement 

.  .  .  15,000  tons 

Deadw't  cap.  tot. .    9,600  tons      | 

Fuel  oil 

.  .  .    2,200  tons 

Fresh  water  .  . 

.  .  .        175  tons 

Culinary  water  .  .           65  tons      | 

Crew,  etc.   .  .  . 

30  tons 

Cargo    

.  .  .    7,130  tons 

Cargo  cap.  .  .  . 

530,110  cu.  ft. 

Fuel  cap.    .  .  . 

.  .  .14,600  bbls. 

Normal  shp  . 

7500 

Sea  speed  loaded  ....  1 6  knots 

ping  for  the  highest  class  in  this  type 
of  cargo  vessel;  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection 
and  Navigation  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  and  with  the  prescriptions 
of  Senate  Report  No.  184  of  the  75th 
Congress,  first  session. 

Deck  machinery  is  all  electrically 
driven  and  is  ample  to  take  care  of  all 
cargo  handling  and  maneuvering  de- 
mands. Winches,  windlass,  and  steer- 
ing gear  are  all  by  American  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  driven  by  VVestinghouse  mo- 
tors. Fourteen  cargo  winches  and  four- 
teen 5-ton  and  one  30-ton  cargo  booms 
serve  the  five  hatches.  Wire  rope  is  by 
Roebling  or  by  Jones  and  Laughlin. 
Baldt  anchors  and  Baldt  Di-Lok  an- 
chor chain  are  used. 

On  the  bridge  and  in  the  pilot  house 
is  the  usual  full  complement  of  modern 
navigation  instruments,  including: 
wireless  equipment  by  the  Radioma- 
rine  Corporation  of  America;  gyro 
compass,  gyro  pilot,  gyro  course  re- 
corder, and  rudder  indicator  by  the 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.;  Fathometer 
echo  depth  sounding  mechanism  by  the 
Submarine  Signal  Corporation ;  engine 
room  telegraph   by   Bendix  Aviation 


Corporation ;  ship  telephone  system  by 
the  Control  Instrument  Company;  and 
the  Lux- Rich  smoke  detection  cabinet 
by  Walter  Kidde  Company. 

Arrangement  of  all  compartments 
in  the  hull  is  shown  clearly  in  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  drawings.  Note- 
worthy in  this  connection  are  the  long 
hatch  way  in  No.  3  hold  and  the  com- 
pact arrangement  of  refrigerated  cargo 
rooms,  refrigerated  ship's  stores  and 
refrigerating  machinery  in  No.  4  hold 
and  'tween  decks.  The  eight  cargo  re- 
frigerator rooms  have  a  combined  ca- 
pacity of  30,600  cubic  feet.  A  Carrier 
refrigerating  installation  takes  care  of 
the  perishable  cargo  and  ship's  stores 
needs. 

All  cargo  and  all  accommodation 
spaces  are  thoroughly  ventilated  and 
partially  air  conditioned. 

Propulsion  Machinery 

Island  Mail  is  propelled  by  a  single 
screw,  driven  by  a  direct  connected 
diesel  engine.  This  engine  is  of  the  op- 
posed piston  Sun-Doxford  type.  It  has 
five  cylinders  in  line  with  a  scavenge 
air  pump  cylinder  between  power  cyl- 
inders No.  3  and  No.  4.  Each  power 
cylinder  has  a  bore  of  12"  and  a  com- 
bined stroke  of  95  inches. 

The  frame,  columns,  and  cylinder 
entablature  are  all  fabricated  of  steel 
plates  by  welding. 

This  engine  works  on  the  solid  injec- 
tion system  in  a  two-stroke  cycle.  The 
attached  crank-driven  pump  provides 
28,500  cfm  of  scavenging  air  at  3  psi, 
when  the  engine  is  running  at  normal 
speed. 

The  fuel  oil  system  serving  this  en- 
gine draws  oil  from  the  double  bottom 
and  deep  tanks  to  two  fuel  oil  settling 
tanks  located  on  the  port  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery flat.  From  these  tanks  it  is  fed 
through  Sharpies  centrifugals  to  two 
clean  service  tanks  on  the  starboard 
auxiliary  machinery  flat.  Booster 
pumps  take  the  oil  from  these  tanks 
and  discharge  it  to  the  main  engine 

(Page  43 ,  please) 
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FROM    THE 

PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


by  Daniel  L.  Pratt 


Huge  Army  Depot 
Under  Way  in  Seattle 

The  huge  Anuy  depot,  heinu  l)uilt 
at  Seattle  on  the  old  Ford  plant  on 
East  Marginal  Way.  is  rapidly  taking 
shape.  In  connection  with  this  general 
depot  is  the  huge  warehouse  1 1 28  feet 
long,  308  feet  wide,  with  a  total  of 
347.424  feet  of  tloor  space.  It  will  be. 
it  is  reported,  the  largest  single-story 
building  between  four  walls  and  under 
a  single  roof  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  construction  is  already  1 1 
da\'s  ahead  of  schedule,  although  it 
was  started  14  days  behind. 

Extremely  novel  is  the  treatment 
that  was  given  the  concrete  piles  which 
support  the  huge  structure.  Wooden 
piles  were  driven  first  to  a  point  below 
the  high  level  of  the  river's  water  table 
and  then  the  concrete  piles  placed  on 
top  of  them.  These  were  heat-treated, 
an  idea  conceived  by  E.  Donald  Miller, 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  project  under 
Capt.  H.  L.  Morian.  Finding  that  the 
Seattle  climate  was  not  adapted  to  the 
rapid  curing  of  piles.  7140  of  them, 
they  were  subjected  to  steam  heating 
as  soon  as  they  were  poured.  They 
were  given  14  hours  of  steam  at  100 
degrees,  and  then  24  hours  at  70  de- 
grees. It  was  found  that  each  pile  would 
stand  60  tons  of  live  pressure.  It 
worked  so  well,  they  applied  the  same 
method  to  slab  concrete,  using  lateral 
steam  pipes  beneath  them  for  this  pur- 
pose. Steam  is  not  needed  unless  the 
temperature  drops  below  50  degrees. 


Oregon  Shipbuilding 
Launchings 

After  being  a  little  slower  than  other 
ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast  getting  un- 
der way,  Portland  has  now^  stepped 
into  the  limelight  and  the  Oregon  Ship- 
building Corp.,  especially,  is  making 
records  in  Northwest  shipbuilding. 
.Although  this  was  one  of  the  newer 
yards  to  be  started  on  the  Coast  after 
the  Defense  Program  began,  on  Octo- 
ber 26  the  third  freighter  in  2Q  days 
was  launched,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
a  record  for  the  country.  This  was  the 
8500-ton  "Liberty"  freighter  William 
Clark,  built  under  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  program.  At  practically 
the  same  time  the  fourteenth  keel  was 
laid  in  the  company's  big  plant. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser,  head  of  the  corpo- 
ration, promised  that  the  first  ship 
would  be  ready  for  sea  soon,  after 
Capt.  \Mckery.  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, had  commended  the  workmen 
on  their  speed.  "Captain  \'ickery,"'  said 
Mr.  Kaiser,  "expects  this  yard  and  the 
other  two  we  are  operating,  to  deliver 
one  ship  a  day,  365  ships  a  year.  We 
can  do  it  if  he  furnishes  us  with  steel 
and  materials."  The  Oregon  yard  early 
in  Xovember  received  its  fifth  alloca- 
tion, $3,528,000,  since  the  yard  was 
started,  for  a  further  expansion  pro- 
gram. 

Oregon  labor  unions  working  on  de- 
fense contracts  have  been  the  tirsl  in 
the  Thirteenth  Xaval  District  to  agree 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  same  wage  on 
conversion  work  as  on  new  work,  with 


Seattle  and  Tacoma  still  holding  back 
at  this  writing.  .\s  a  consecjuence  the 
Government  has  not  only  ordered 
more  overtime  on  conversion  jobs,  but 
has  been  inclined  to  be  more  liberal  on 
orders  for  new  work.  .Allocations  for 
plant  cost  have  also  been  liberal,  those 
for  the  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
having  been  as  follows:  First,  $4,700,- 
000  for  eight  ship  ways;  second  and 
third.  $2,240,000  and  $1,950,000  for 
ship  ways:  fourth,  $442,000  for  cafe- 
terias and  office  additions;  and  fifth. 
$3,528,000  as  mentioned  above. 

American  Mail  Loses 
Vessel  to  British 

Just  as  she  was  ready  to  be  delivered 
to  the  .American  Mail  Line  of  Seattle, 
the  new  Maritime  Commission  ship 
China  Mail  was  requisitioned  and 
turned  over  to  the  British  under  the 
Lend-Lease  Act.  The  new  9600-ton. 
16-knot  ship,  renamed  the  Peregrine, 
was  ready  on  Xovember  1  for  her  first 
trip  into  the  war  zone.  Officials  of  the 
-American  Mail  Co.  were  looking  for- 
ward, however,  subject  to  emergency 
conditions,  to  delivery  from  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  yards  at  Chester,  Pa.,  of 
two  of  her  sister  ships,  the  Island  Mail 
and  Japan  Mail,  the  first  about  Xo- 
vember 20  and  the  other  soon  after- 
ward, according  to  .A.  R.  Lintner.  vice 
president  of  the  steamship  company, 
who  returned  from  Washington.  D.  C, 
about  Xovember  \.  .A  complete  de- 
scription with  drawings  of  these  vessels 
will  be  found  on  page  36  of  this  issue. 


Panoramic  lieii  of  huge  U.  S.  Army  depot  being  erected  in  Seattle 


Seymour  Narrows 
To  Be  Improved 

One  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  navi- 
gation of  the  inland  passage  to  Alaska, 
Ripple  Rock  in  Seymour  Narrows,  is 
to  be  lessened  by  removing  the  more 
dangerous  pinnacles  from  it,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  Removal  of  this  rock, 
which  has  caused  numerous  shipwrecks 
during  the  last  half  century,  has  been 
discussed  for  years.  Now  work  will  be 
started  on  the  project  as  a  defense 
measure,  as  ships  carrying  troops  and 
large  cargoes  of  supplies  used  in  the 
preparedness  program  in  Alaska  pass 
through  Seymour  Narrows,  where  the 
swift  tides  and  the  obstruction  of 
Ripple  Rock  increase  the  danger  to 
navigation. 

Navy  Day  Parade 

Seattle  and  Tacoma  had  a  joint  cele- 
bration of  Navy  Day  in  late  October, 
so  far  as  the  Navy  Parade  was  con- 
cerned, for  the  parade  assembled  at 
Pier  41,  Seattle  at  8  a.m.,  proceeded 
as  far  south  as  Tacoma  to  circle  the 
waterfront  there,  then  returned  to  Se- 
attle they  paraded  Elliot  Bay.  It  wasn't 
much  of  a  parade  so  far  as  spectacular 
features  go,  and  the  weather  was  gray 
and  foggy,  limiting  the  visibility.  Most 
interesting  features  so  far  as  the  spec- 
tators were  concerned,  were  the  two 
odd-looking  anti-submarine  net  tend- 
ers Butternut  and  Buckeye.  Beamy 
and  squat,  their  distinguishing  points 
were  two  great  steel  horns  projecting 
forward  like  a  pair  of  stubby  bowsprits 
on  a  sailing  vessel.  The  complete  ar- 
mada was  about  as  strange  an  assem- 
bly of  boats  as  often  get  together  in  a 
naval  fleet.  With  the  exception  of  four 
sleek  destroyers  from  Division  No.  28, 
the  Gilmer,  Kane,  Brooks  and  Fox, 
under  command  of  Commander  Je- 
rome Allen,  most  of  the  vessels  were 
converted,  locally  built  boats  largely 
for  coastal  patrol  and  local  harbor  pur- 
poses. These  destroyers  led  the  parade, 
and  next  in  line  came  World  War 
Eagle  No.  9,  one  of  the  original  Ford- 
built  fleet  of  "Pickle  Boats,"  and  used 
now  for  training  ships.  Then  followed 
Amber,  once  the  proud  Infanta,  pri- 
vate yacht  of  John  Barrymore,  now  a 
Navy  coastal  yacht;  then  came  the 
coastal  minesweepers  Frigate  Bird, 
Crow  and  Pintail,  former  purse-seiners 
converted.  There  was  also  a  swarm  of 


Anti-submarine 
net  tender 
Buckeye  in 
Puget Sound 
Nary  Day 
Parade. 


"Yp's,"  small  coastal  patrol  vessels 
commanded  by  young  ensigns  and 
some  miscellaneous  craft. 

Record  on  Upper 
Columbia  Tonnage 

Because  of  increased  navigability 
made  possible  by  the  Bonneville  locks, 
the  upstream  movement  of  freight  and 
the  downstream  movement  of  wheat 
and  other  commodities  are  making  new 
records  for  tonnage  on  the  upper  Col- 
umbia River.  During  the  first  ten 
months  of  this  year  the  U.  S.  Engineers 
report  that  759,299  tons  of  freight 
passed  through  Bonneville  locks,  as 
compared  to  only  706,000  for  the  en- 
tire twelve  months  of  1940.  Celilo 
Canal  traffic  for  10  months  reached 
339,000  tons,  a  gain  of  15,000  tons  for 
all  of  1940. 

Shark  Livers 
New  Gray  Gold 

Once  along  the  Seattle  waterfront, 
the  fish  dealers  used  to  save  the  fish 
and  throw  the  livers  away,  but  now 
with  certain  species  they  are  doing  the 
opposite.  The  lowly  dogfish,  heretofore 
hated  by  all  fishermen,  has  taken  on  a 
high  commercial  value,  and  the  soup- 
fin  shark  has  become  a  really  rich  prize. 
And  all  because  after  having  gotten 
along  pretty  well  since  the  Cave  Men 
Days,  the  human  race  has  suddenly 
discovered  it  must  have  vitamins;  and 
the  livers  of  these  fish  are  full  of  vita- 
mins of  the  sort  for  which  the  market 
is  most  eagerly  seeking. 

Hundreds  of  examples  could  be  cited 
of  rich  cargoes  brought  in  in  small 
boats  during  October  and  November. 
Just  as  one  instance,  three  schooners  ar- 
rived in  Seattle  in  one  day  from  the  off- 
shore banks,  bringing  6040  lbs.  of  dog- 
fish livers  and  1020  lbs.  of  soup-fin 
shark  livers.  The  former  sold  from  44 
to  47  cents  a  lb.,  the  latter  at  from 


$7.50  to  $7.75  a  lb  The  schooner 
Signe,  coming  in  with  cod,  also  brought 
120  lbs.  of  shark  livers,  10,000  lbs.  of 
dogfish  livers.  The  soup-fins  sold  for 
$8,  the  dogfish  for  50  cents,  and  the 
buyers,  anxious  to  secure  the  livers, 
also  bought  the  cod  at  51  cents  a  lb.,  a 
new  high  for  codfish. 

Important 
Charter  Deals 

Three  of  the  most  important  charter 
deals  consummated  in  Seattle  for  sev- 
eral months  involve  the  Diamond  Ce- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Coast  Cement  Co., 
and  the  cannery  ships  Otsego  and  Gen- 
eral W.  C.  Gorgas,  well-known  Libby, 
McNeil  &  Libby  ships,  to  the  Army 
Quartermaster  Department.  The  an- 
nouncement by  Lieut. -Col.  Thomas  J. 
Weed,  Q.  M.  C,  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  the  Transport  Service  in  charge 
of  operations  at  Seattle,  also  revealed 
that  his  department  had  taken  over  a 
large  portion  of  Pier  B,  including  the 
outer  end  of  the  dock,  for  the  trans- 
shipment of  freight  and  cargo  already 
assembled  there. 

Marine  Shorts 

McGinitie  &  McDonald,  Seattle 
ship  surveyors,  have  taken  bids  for 
<;onverting  the  former  U.  S.  Navy  sub- 
marine tender  Savannah  into  a  cargo 
ship.  Todd-Seattle  Drydocks,  Asso- 
ciated and  Lake  Washington  Ship- 
yards were  the  bidders.  She  was  for- 
merly the  German  steamship  Saxonia 
and  was  interned  in  Eagle  Harbor, 
Puget  Sound,  and  seized  when  Ameri- 
ca entered  the  World  War  in  1917. 
She  was  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Dulien  Steel  Products  Co., 
Seattle,  and  later  sold  to  Arnold  Bern- 
stein &  Associates  of  New  York.  She 
will  be  rebuilt  and  converted  from  a 
coal  into  an  oil  burner. 
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Representatives  o(  chambers  of 
conmierce  and  otluT  organizations  met 
in  Portland  in  October  to  form  the 
Western  States  World  Trade  Council. 
L.  W.  Hartman  of  Portland  was 
elected  president.  Purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization, which  was  a  follow-u|)  of 
the  Pacitic  Coast  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
ference held  at  San  Francisco  in  mid- 
September,  is  to  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  all  of  the  eleven  Western  States  in 
jiromoting  and  advancing  foreign  trade 
interests  of  the  Pacillc  Coast  in  every 
way  and  to  realistically  approach  the 
problems  of  war  and  post-war  eras. 
*     *     * 

The  133-foot  schooner  yacht  Black 
Douglas,  recently  purchased  by  the 
Government  in  Savannah,  is  now  on 
her  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  she 
has  been  assigned  to  a  commission  of 
carrying  a  group  of  scientists  who  will 
follow  the  fur  seal  herds  for  several 
years.  Dr.  Victor  B.  Scheffer,  biolo- 
gist of  the  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service 
in  Seattle,  will  be  at  the  head  of  the 
commission.  Chief  purpose  of  the 
cruise,  which  will  start  in  Southern 
California  waters,  will  be  to  gather  new 
information  on  the  kinds  and  number 
of  fish  and  shellfish  eaten  by  the  seal 
herds  over  their  entire  marine  range. 

.At  the  Twentieth  .Annual  meeting 
of  the  Northwest  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  held  at  Everett  November 
15,  a  resolution  was  passed  urging  the 
U.  S.  Engineers  to  dredge  a  channel  15 
feet  deep  and  150  yards  wide  from 
Youngs  Bay  to  the  Astoria  Marine 
Construction  Company's  shipbuilding 
yard  on  the  Lewis  &  Clark  River  near 
-Astoria.  Resolutions  were  also  passed 
urging  the  continued  consideration  by 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  of  the 
selection  and  development  of  suitable 
airports  in  connection  with  various 
Northwest  harbors. 

Frank  H.  Gowdy,  Longview,  was 
elected  president;  Luke  L.  Good- 
rich, Longview,  first  vice  president; 
and  their  home  town  w^as  selected 
as  the  meeting  place  for  next  year. 
Alex  D.  Stewart,  Seattle,  w^as  re- 
elected secretary.  Trustees  named 
were:  John  P.  Doyle,  Portland; 
Maurice  Anderson,  Newport;  N.  J. 
Whitcomb,  Wdlapa  Harbor;  A.  J. 
Bogan,  Port  Townsend;  F.  W.  Ep- 
person, Port  Angeles;  H.  P.  Chap- 
man, Seattle;  and  Hans  Mumm,  Jr., 
Everett. 


Another  10,000-ton  steel  cargo  shiji 
for  Britain,  the  Fort  Churchill,  was 
launched  at  the  Burrard  Drydock 
plant  at  Vancouver  November  20. 
There  was  no  launching  ceremony,  not 
even  the  traditional  christening  with 

chamiKigne. 

*  *  * 
Seattle  had  a  strange  visitor  arrive 
in  port  just  recently,  the  Russian  ice- 
breaker Krassin,  which  came  there  for 
extensive  repairs,  joining  three  other 
Russian  vessels  repairing  at  Todds, 
the  Bellomorcanal,  Volkhovstroi  and 
Felix  Dzerjinsky.  When  the  work  is 
completed,  all  will  sail  for  "unan- 
nounced destinations.''  Odd  feature 
about  the  Krassin  is  the  sloping  bow 
that  enables  her  to  rest  her  heavy 
weight  on  the  ice,  the  cruiser  stern  and 
broad  beam  of  71  feet  6  inches.  She  was 
built  in  Newcastle,  England,  as  the 
Sviatogor,  in  1917,  is  of  4092  gross 
and  2342  net  tons  register,  with  a 
lengthof  318  feet. 

^         H«         ^ 

C.  J.  Furrer,  Chief  Yeoman,  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard,  acting  recruiting  officer 
in  the  Seattle  District,  states  that  a 
quota  of  about  20  new  men  is  needed 
each  week  to  be  sent  to  the  maritime 
training  school  at  Port  Hueneme,  Cali- 
fornia, for  a  course  in  seamanship  and 
other  phases  of  maritime  service.  Boys 
between  18  and  24  years  of  age  are  pre- 
ferred. ^     ^     ^ 

Another  new  shipyard  for  Portland 
seems  possible,  as  this  is  being  written. 
The  County  Commissioners  announced 
that  they  had  leased  a  20-acre  tract 
near  the  St.  Johns  Bridge  to  a  trio  of 
Portland  business  men.  These  men, 
A.  H.  York,  Clayton  Sharp  and  R.  C. 
Shattuck,  are  already  reported  to 
hold  leases  for  thirty  acres  of  adjoin- 
ing property.  They  are  not  ready  at 
this  time  to  discuss  their  plans  beyond 
the  fact  that  they  had  submitted  bids 

for  steel  ships. 

*  *  * 
The  schooner  Commodore,  veteran 
of  many  years  in  the  Puget  Sound- 
Hawaiian  luml)er  trade,  and  for  a  time 
converted  into  a  barge,  will  soon  again 
be  sailing  the  seas.  She  is  at  the  Wins- 
low  Shipbuilding  yard  at  present  get- 
ting the  finishing  touches  to  make  a 
windjammer  lumber  carrier  out  of 
her.  These  will  include  installation  of 
a  bowsprit,  rigging  of  masts,  bending 
of  new  sails,  painting  and  drydocking. 
The  vessel  was  due  to  start  loading 


the  middle  of  November,  starting  at 
Port  .Angeles  with  a  cargo  of  lumber 
for  South  -Africa.  She  was  recently  ])ur- 
chased  by  Alan  Dohrmann  of  San 
Francisco,  head  of  the  Honolulu- 
California-Pacific  Co. 

:1=  *  * 

Marine  Short  Shorts 

Col.  W.  C.  Bickford  of  the  Port  of 
Seattle  recently  returned  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  reported  that  the 
port's  proposal  to  construct  two  big 
piers  at  the  foot  of  Connecticut  Street 
has  the  approval  of  the  RFC,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  loan  will  be  approved  and 
construction  started  in  the  near  future. 
.  .  .  Construction  of  new  highway  fa- 
cilities to  serve  Harbor  Island,  where 
the  city's  largest  shipyards  are  located, 
will  begin  at  once,  according  to  Geo. 
R.  Stuntz,  state  work  projects  admin- 
istrator. This  will  include  widening  of 
present  roadways  to  Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding  plant  No.  2,  Associated 
Shipbuilding,     Seattle-Todd     Dry- 
docks,  etc.  A  new  $110,000  Harbor 
Island  fire  station  project  will  also  be 
rushed  to  completion.  ...  On  account 
of  increased  traffic  in  Rich  Passage  be- 
tween  Bainbridge  Island   and   Point 
Glover,  due  to  increased  defense  ac- 
tivities at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard, 
inbound  vessels  have  been  warned  to 
concede  the  left  side  of  this  tortuous 
and  swift  tidal  channel  to  vessels  out- 
bound. .  .  .  Colby  Steel  &  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Seattle,  submitted  the  only 
bids  received  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  a  recent  order  of  a  certain 
type  of  drydock  cranes,  according  to 
w-ord  received  from  Washington.  Their 
bids  were  only  on  three  items.  Item  4. 
$474,410,  Item  5,  $277,160,  and  Item 
6,  $262,500.  Cranes  are  to  go  to  Ter- 
minal  Island,   Puerto   Rica,  etc.  .  .  . 
Option  on  -Astoria  Port  Terminal  prop- 
erty has  been  secured  by  the  Colum- 
bia Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  a 
newly  organized  concern  that  plans  to 
build  concrete  barges.  .  .  .  The  Star  of 
Oregon,  built  by  the  Oregon  Ship- 
building Corp.,  was  to  have  been  de- 
livered to  the  States  Steamship  Co. 
of    Portland    November    18    and    the 
Merriwether  Lewis  on  November  25 
to    the    American    Mail    Line,    Ltd. 
.  .  .  Coast  (iuard  in  Washington  has 
authorized  the  Seattle  District  to  ac- 
([uire  a  few  more  vessels  for  harbor 
duty.  Preference  is  for  boats  at  least 

(Page  5  5,  please) 
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Traders  Catalog 

A  unique  catalog  is  in  process  of 
printing  that  is  especially  designed  to 
give  Latin  American  distributors,  im- 
porters and  merchants  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  products  of 
Southern  California  manufacturers. 
This  book,  prepared  by  the  L.  A. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  5000  selected  buyers  in 
Spanish-  and  Portuguese-speaking 
countries. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor 
Activities 

The  Marine  Exchange  of  Los  An- 
geles reports  that  for  the  month  of 
October  outbound  shipments  of  petro- 
leum totaled  4,01 5,696  barrels,  as  com- 
pared with  4,747,160  barrels  in  Sep- 
tember, and  5,828,108  barrels  in  Oc- 
tober, 1940.  Water-borne  lumber  re- 
ceipts totaled  81,465,000  board  feet  as 
against  72,492,000  in  September  and 
32,849,000  in  October,  1940. 

Vessels  arriving  in  October  num- 
bered 274,  which  compares  with  319 
in  September,  and  436  in  October,  last 
year.  Of  the  October  entries,  98  were 
in  foreign  and  non-contiguous  trades, 
36  were  intercoastal,  and  140  were 
coastwise. 

Banjamin  Franklin 
Slides  Off  Ways 

The  third  EC-2  ("Liberty"')  cargo 
steamer  to  be  launched  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Terminal 
Island  yard,  was  christened  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  slid  gracefully  into  the 
waters  of  Cerritos  Channel,  Los  An- 
geles Harbor  on  November  16. 

This  ship  is  one  of  55  building  at 
this  yard,  which  is  making  remarkable 
progress  in  ship  construction.  All  the 
ships  are  identical.  Each  is  to  be 
equipped  with  two  oil-burning,  water 
tube  boilers,  supplying  steam  at  220 
psi  and  50°  F.  superheat  to  a  triple- 


Oiit-of-door  welding  booths  flood-lighted.  Banning  School,  Los 
Angeles,   tvhere   560    welding   trainees   tire   being   instructed. 


expansion,  direct-connected  steam  en- 
gine driving  the  single  propeller. 

The  engines  are  being  built  at  Sun- 
nyvale, California. 

Marine  Engine  Plant 
Leased  to  Pacific  Bridge 

The  Pacific  Bridge  Company  of  San 
Francisco  has  leased  the  Thomas  Ma- 
chine Works  at  Los  Angeles  Fish  Har- 
bor to  manufacture  nine  1300-hp 
triple-expansion  steam  engines  and 
other  gear  for  the  "coaster"  type  ves- 
sels allocated  to  the  Pacific  Bridge  Co. 
by  the  Maritime  Commission.  Winches, 
steering  gear,  shafts,  stern  tubes,  etc., 
will  be  made  at  this  plant. 

C-1  Agwiprince 
Passes  Tests 

The  C-1  steamer  Agwiprince  is  now 
on  her  maiden  voyage  with  a  cargo  of 
lumber  from  Tacoma  to  Panama  Ca- 


nal. She  was  put  through  complete  and 
exhaustive  sea  trials  by  the  ^Maritime 
Commission  and  proved  satisfactory 
in  every  way.  A  pictorial  review  of 
these  trials  appears  on  page  26.  this 
issue. 

Legislation  Affecting 
Pacific  Fishermen 

Word  comes  from  Washington  to 
the  effect  that  Congressional  Bill 
H.  R.  3254  may  possibly  be  defeated. 
This  measure  would,  among  other 
things,  require  every  fishing  boat  over 
15  tons:  to  be  inspected  annually  by 
the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service;  to 
carry  a  complement  of  licensed  offi- 
cers; to  be  fitted  with  water-tight 
cross  bulkheads  so  arranged  that  the 
vessel  would  remain  afloat  with  any 
one  compartment  open  to  the  sea; 
and  to  carry  radiotelephone  equip- 
ment. It  appears  that  this  bill  was  in- 
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iroduced  by  represi'iitatives  of  fisher- 
men operating  out  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  who  must  contend  with 
long  and  heavy  fogs,  fish  with  hand 
lines  from  dories  spread  over  a  wide 
area  of  ocean  from  the  mother  ship, 
and  in  areas  where  bad  weather  pre- 
vails and  collisions  are  frequent  be- 
tween fishing  vessels  and  other  craft 
passing  through  the  fishing  areas.  Un- 
der such  conditions,  the  requirements 
of  this  measure  may  be  desirable,  but 
the  Pacific  Coast  fishermen  contend 
that  these  conditions  are  not  common 
to  their  operations  and  such  burdens 
as  the  proposed  bill  would  impose  are 
not  warranted. 

Should  this  measure  be  enacted  it 
could  hardly  be  enforced  under  exist- 
ing conditions  without  seriously  ham- 
pering the  operation  of  the  fleets  in  all 
types  of  fishing.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
materials  required  for  extensive  re- 
modeling of  the  boats  would  be  avail- 
able under  the  present  priorities  sys- 
tem. Many  of  the  smaller  boats  would 
be  forced  to  cease  operation,  as  they 
could  stand  neither  the  first  cost  of  al- 
teration required,  nor  the  increased 
expense  of  operation. 

Motorship  Ensenada 
Enters  Reefer  Service 

Recentl\  filled  with  refrigeration  in 
three  hold  compartments  at  San  Pedro, 
the  Mexican  motorship  Ensenada  ar- 
rived in  San  Diego  from  Guaymas, 
November  14,  with  85  tons  of  frozen 
shrimp  on  her  initial  voyage  as  a 
"reefer.'"  The  installation  of  refrigera- 
tion was  made  by  the  Gay  Engineer- 
ing Corporation  of  Los  Angeles  em- 
ploying the  Carrier  system.  The  ma- 
chinery consists  of  two  four-cylinder 
Carrier  compressors  using  Freon  gas 
as  a  refrigerating  agent,  two  Carrier 
cold  diffuser  units  and  two  Gay  con- 
densers. This  provides  a  duplicate  in- 
stallation either  of  which  can  hold  the 
cargo  space  to  a  minimum  of  10  de- 
grees below  zero. 

The  compressors  are  driven  by  the 
two  .Atlas  auxiliary  engines  through 
multiple  rubber  V  belts  and  are  lo- 
cated in  the  engine  room  alongside  the 
diesel  auxiliary  engines.  The  cold  dif- 
fusers  are  located  in  the  after  end  of 
the  hold  and  diffuse  the  cold  air  by 
ducts  led  forward  on  each  side  and 
communicating  with  each  of  the  three 
hold  compartments.  The  three  com- 


partments are  formed  by  two  wooden 
cross  -  bulkheads  fitted  with  large 
wooden  insulated  doors,  and  cargo  is 
loaded  through  the  one  large  hatch, 
located  over  the  center  compartment. 
Shrimp  is  packed  in  50-pound  fiber 
cartons,  10  five-pound  packages  to  the 
carton,  and  is  frozen  at  the  packing 
plant  i)efore  loading.  Cartons  are 
loaded  eight  tiers  high  and  the  vessel 
lias  a  capacity  of  approximately  140 
tons.  It  is  planned  to  ship  about  five 
million  pounds  of  frozen  shrimp  an- 
nually, with  the  Ensenada  making  two 
round  trips  monthly  between  (iuay- 
mas  and  San  Diego. 

Mexican  Ship  Burns 

On  Sunday,  October  19,  the  INIexi- 
can  steamer  Campeche  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  harbor  at  ^Mazatlan, 
Mexico.  Loaded  with  a  cargo  of  sisal, 
the  ship  took  fire  about  2  a.m.  and  in 
a  few  minutes  was  on  fire  all  fore  and 
aft.  The  ship  was  anchored  out  in  the 
harbor  and  the  crew  leaped  overboard 
and  were  rescued  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  Campeche  was  built  in  Cadiz, 
Spain  in  1934;  was  of  786  tons  gross; 
and  valued  at  about  $250,000.  For  the 
past  several  years,  she  has  been  oper- 
ating between  Mexican  Pacific  Coast 
ports  and  California  ports. 

Japanese  Relations 
Affect  Tuna  Boats 

One  hundred  twenty-five  thousand 
bamboo  fishing  poles  a  year  is  quite  an 
order,  and  especially  for  one  producer. 
When  that  producer  happens  to  be 
Japan,  and  when  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  that  country  become 
strained  to  the  breaking  point,  com- 
merce, perforce,  stops.  When  com- 
merce stops,  George  Wallace  of  the 
.American  Fishermen's  Tuna  Boat  As- 
sociation gets  a  headache,  for  some- 
how the  bamboo  fishing  poles,  essen- 
tial to  tuna  fishing,  must  be  forth- 
coming. "Let  George  do  it"  is  a  too 
familiar  phrase  to  Mr.  Wallace,  but  he 
is  combing  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  in  the  effort  to  find  a  substitute 
for  Japanese  bamboo.  However,  the 
.Azores  fishermen,  from  whence  most 
of  the  California  tuna  fishermen  ema- 
nate, have  been  using  the  Brazilian 
bamboo  with  success  and  it  may  be 
that  this  pole  is  suitable  for  use  in  the 
Pacific.  If  it  is,  then  Latin  .American 
relations  may  be  further  improved  to 
the  detriment,  |)erhaps  permanently. 


of  Japan.  Mr.  Wallace  is  also  exploring 
the  Philippines  and  the  Calcutta  mar- 
kets in  the  hope  of  securing  the  tough, 
heavy,  long-fibered  bamboo  necessary 
to  the  Pacific  tuna  fishermen. 

Priorities  Puzzle 

The  Priorities  Board  has  ruled  that 
no  Christmas  toys  or  cards  are  to  be 
given  space  in  the  holds  of  intercoastal 
freighters.  The  space  is  too  sorely 
needed  for  the  articles  necessary  to 
make  our  nation  strong  and  able  to  de- 
fend itself  against  any  invasion.  At  all 
costs,  we  must  protect  the  '".American 
Way"  of  living. 

On  November  2,  the  .American- 
Hawaiian  freighter  Dakotan  rambled 
into  San  Diego,  loaded  to  the  PlimsoU 
mark  with  articles  and  commodities 
essential  to  our  protection  and  de- 
fense. Examination  of  her  manifest 
revealed  that  she  carried  no  Christmas 
cards,  no  Christmas  toys,  but  she  did 
carry  some  Christmas  cheer  in  the 
form  of  15.000  cases  of  Scotch  whisky! 

New  Shipyard  For  San  Diego 

The  -Allied  Shipbuilding  and  Engi- 
neering Corporation  of  Los  Angeles 
announces  that  a  shipyard  is  to  be  built 
on  reclaimed  tide  lands  at  National 
City,  adjoining  San  Diego  on  the  south, 
where  concrete  and  steel  ships  will  be 
built.  The  .Allied  concern  claims  that 
they  have  been  awarded  contracts  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  for  the  con- 
struction of  five  concrete  oil  barges,  to 
cost  a  total  of  $3,000,000.  The  barges 
will  be  350  feet  in  length,  with  a  beam 
of  54  feet,  and  without  power. 

It  is  expected  the  new  yard  will  em- 
jiloy  about  500  men,  and  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  build  steel  vessels  as  well  as 
the  concrete  barges.  The  latter  will  be 
the  first  concrete  vessels  to  be  built  on 
this  coast  since  the  last  war.  The  com- 
pany is  negotiating  with  the  Maritime 
Commission  for  .some  of  the  "Liberty" 
type  ships  but  will  start  at  once  on  the 
construction  of  the  concrete  vessels. 

Yard  Notes 

The  Frank  Hodgson  yard  in  Long 
Beach  has  laid  the  keel  for  another  90- 
foot  tuna  boat,  a  duplicate  of  the 
\'iking.  now  in  process  of  planking. 
Their  first  boat,  the  ]\Ionarch,  built 
on  their  Terminal  Island  property, 
has  been  moved  to  the  new  Long  Beach 
yard  and  is  receiving  the  finishing 
touches. 
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In  San  Pedro,  two  old  time  wind- 
jammers are  being  fitted  out  to  go  to 
sea,  both  as  six-masted  schooners.  At 
the  San  Pedro  Lumber  Company 
dock  the  ex-gambling  ship  Tango  is 
being  fitted  out;  and  at  the  plant  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany the  final  touches  are  being  put  on 
the  Star  of  Scotland  which  is  expected 
to  proceed  to  Puget  Sound  to  load 
about  the  first  of  December.  This  fa- 
mous old  bark  was  originally  the  Ken- 
ilworth  and  made  some  fast  passages 
for  Edward  Sewell  and  Company,  and 
later  for  the  Alaska  Packers. 

On  November  3,  at  an  early  morn- 
ing ceremony,  the  Martinolich  yard, 
San  Diego,  launched  the  new  tuna  clip- 
per Conte  Grande  with  Miss  Florence 
Castagnola,  17-year-old  daughter  of 
Frank  Castagnola,  owner,  as  sponsor. 
The  new  vessel  is  135  feet  long,  29  feet 
in  beam  and  will  be  powered  by  a  750- 
hp  diesel  engine.  Capacity  will  be  350 
tons  of  fish  under  refrigeration,  and  the 
vessel  will  have  a  cruising  range  of 
5000  miles.  The  launching  of  this  boat 
leaves  the  Martinolich  ways  clear,  and 
no  more  tuna  boat  construction  will  be 
undertaken  for  the  present,  pending  a 
Navy  Department  decision  concerning 
future  construction. 

At  the  San  Diego  Marine  Construc- 
tion Company  there  are  four  mine- 
sweepers well  under  way  for  the  Navy, 
a  diesel  tug,  the  San  Miguel,  for  the 
Star  and  Crescent  Boat  Company,  and 
the  keel  has  been  laid  for  a  64-foot 
ferry,  to  be  used  by  the  Star  and  Cres- 
cent Boat  Company  in  their  North 
Island  service.  A  steel  barge,  having  a 
capacity  of  9000  barrels,  arrived  at  the 
yard  November  14  for  the  installation 
of  oil-pumping  machinery  and  piping. 
Built  at  Pittsburgh  by  the  Dravo  Cor- 
poration, it  was  shipped,  knocked 
down,  to  Stockton,  California,  where 
it  was  assembled  and  launched  into  the 
Sacramento.  It  will  enter  coastal  serv- 
ice in  tow  of  the  San  IMiguel  to  relieve 
the  tanker  San  Diegan. 

Without  any  of  the  usual  ceremony, 
the  Campbell  yard,  San  Diego,  re- 
cently launched  the  108-foot  tuna  clip- 
per Queen  Amelia  for  Tony  Tavares 
and  M.  Ferriera.  They  have  another 
128-footer  under  way,  but  construc- 
tion is  being  seriously  delayed  by  lack 
of  materials,  and  no  definite  launching 
date  has  been  set. 


Personalities 

H.  N.  Browne,  administrative  offi- 
cer of  the  Honolulu  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners, was  a  recent  guest  of  San 
Diego  Port  Director  Joe  Brennan  at 
an  abalone  luncheon.  I\Ir.  Browne  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  yacht 
harbor  at  Roseville  and  stated  that 
Honolulu  port  officials  are  having  a 
difficult  time  finding  suitable  moor- 
ings for  yachts  and  other  private  boats. 

T.  L.  Dempsey  of  Los  Angeles  has 
sold  his  120-ton  diesel  yacht  El  Vida 
to  the  Navy.  The  big  twin-screw  yacht 
is  to  be  converted  to  a  coast  patrol 
boat. 

A  neat  job  of  salvage  was  performed 
by  Carl  Bruington,  of  the  Star  and 
Crescent  Boat  Company,  in  removing 
the  purse  seiner  Amelia  II  from  the 
beach,  a  mile  south  of  Del  IMar,  where 
she  went  ashore  October  17  during  a 
heavy  fog.  She  broached  in  the  surf 
and  stranding  broadsideto  the  seas  was 
buffeted  by  high  breakers  for  several 
days.  Carl  hauled  her  high  up  on  the 
beach  clear  of  the  surf  and  removed 
rudder  and  propeller.  When  weather 
abated,  he  obtained  house  movers  gear 
and  hauled  the  boat  down  the  beach  at 
low  tide.  Then,  with  the  flood,  he 
hauled  her  off  with  the  tug  Palomar. 
On  drydocking,  the  boat  was  found 
to  be  only  slightly  damaged,  requiring 
a  new  shoe  and  short  length  of  keel  aft. 
She  sustained  no  planking  damage,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  she  was  rolled  on  her 
beam  ends  each  way  when  on  the 
beach. 

Innis  O'Rourke  of  Pasadena  has 
sold  his  26-ton  auxiliary  schooner 
yacht  Sealove  to  the  Navy  for  the  sum 
of  $1.00. 

Russel  C.  Bremmer,  president  of 
the  San  Diego  Passenger  Association, 
at  a  convention  meeting  of  250  dele- 
gates of  the  Southern  California  Pas- 
senger Association  and  the  Seven  Seas 
Club,  composed  of  representatives  of 
steamship  passenger  companies,  stated 
"We  can  see  no  immediate  future  for 
the  passenger  steamship  companies." 
The  business  session  was  spent  in  try- 
ing to  bring  about  a  course  of  action  to 
stimulate  this  vanishing  trade:  but  all 
agreed  that,  under  existing  economic 
conditions  and  that  to  be  expected 
after  the  emergency,  there  was  little 
hope  of  re\iving  the  once  prosperous 
traffic. 


Odcutd  Mail 

(Continued  from  page  }7 ) 

pressure  pumps  which  in  turn  dis- 
charge through  Ross  heaters  to  the  in- 
jection valves. 

Lubricating  oil  is  pumped  from  the 
sump  through  Ross  coolers  either  to 
the  forced  circulation  system  in  the 
engine  or  to  a  storage  tank  through  a 
battery  of  Sharpies  centrifuges  and  a 
Youngstown-Miller  purifier. 

Fresh  water  cooling  is  used  in  a 
closed  system  with  Ross  coolers. 

This  main  engine  has  a  normal  rat- 
ing of  7500  bhp  at  92  rpm,  a  contin- 
uous overall  rating  of  8250  bhp  at  95 
rpm,  and  a  two-hour  overload  rating 
of  9375  bhp  at  102  rpm. 

Under  normal  operating  and  weather 
conditions  at  sea,  developing  7500  shp, 
using  fuel  of  19,000  Btu  content  and 
with  normal  electric  load  on  the  auxil- 
iary generating  sets,  this  plant  is  guar- 
anteed for  an  overall  fuel  consumption 
not  to  exceed  0.4 1  pounds  per  shp  hour. 
The  engine  exhausts  through  a  Foster- 
Wheeler  waste  heat  boiler,  which  has 
a  capacity  for  generating  7400  pounds 
of  steam  per  hour  at  125  psi,  and 
which  is  so  built  that  it  can  be  used  dry 
as  a  muffler  for  the  exhaust.  This 
boiler  has  a  separate  section  for  oil 
firing  that  is  automatically  thrown  in 
whenever  the  pressure  drops  below 
100  psi.  This  section  has  a  full  capacity 
for  8000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour. 

For  electric  lighting  and  auxiliary 
power,  there  are  three  400-bhp  Besse- 
mer diesel  engines,  each  directly  con- 
nected to  a  250-kw  Westinghouse  gen- 
erator. These  engines  exhaust  direct  to 
the  stack  through  Burgess  exhaust 
snubbers.  They  operate  on  same  fuel 
as  main  engines,  are  fresh  water  cooled, 
and  are  entirely  independent  units. 

An  emergency  lighting  plant  located 
on  the  boat  deck  consists  of  a  10-kw 
Superior  diesel — Westinghouse  genera- 
tor set,  arranged  to  be  cut  in  automati- 
cally or  by  pushbutton  control  from 
the  radio  room  whenever  the  voltage 
on  main  generators  drops  below  a  fixed 
minimum. 
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The  position  of  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager for  the  Intercoastal  Steamship 
Freight  Association,  so  capably  ad- 
ministered by  Zac  T.  George,  has  be- 
come more  important  during  the  emer- 
gency, a  survey  of  the  office  reveals. 

De.spite  the  fact  that  the  coast-to- 
coast  fleet  has  been  reduced  by  ton- 
nage withdrawals  some  50  per  cent, 
movement  of  Government  defense 
supplies  is  demanding  all  of  the  ability 
and  experience  of  Zac  George,  gener- 
ally conceded  to  be  as  able  a  steamship 
and  tariff  executive  as  could  be  as- 
signed to  the  intercoastal  trade. 

There  is  a  total  of  250,000.000  feet 
of  lumber  to  be  moved  from  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  to  Panama  and  other  "out- 
posts" of  vital  importance  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
George  is  doing  a  major  job  in  seeing 
that  this  commodity  is  moving  on  the 
schedule  demanded  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

In  addition  to  this  all-important 
task,  George  is  handling  all  of  the 
other  regular  details.  Reports  from 
shippers  are  that  despite  the  ship 
shortage  in  this  trade,  e.ssential  prod- 
ucts are  moving.  And  while  the  situa- 
tion is  far  from  satisfactory,  the  efll- 
cient  administration  of  George,  work- 
ing with  the  Army  and  Navy  as  well 
as  the  Maritime  Commission,  has  been 
of  such  high  character  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  fine  condition  that 
exists  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  this 
trade. 

PcuU  fio-ndiaeU 

Called  back  from  Shanghai  and  his 
return  to  his  post  as  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  .American  President 
Lines  indefinitely  (due  to  the  crisis  at 
press  time  in  the  Far  F^ast),  Paul  H. 
Bordwell  is  mal  inL'  his  headcjuarters 
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in  the  San  Francisco  general  offices  of 
the  comjiany  pending  developments. 


Memories  of  one  of  the  countless 
thou.sands  of  heroes  of  the  sea  were  re- 
called by  a  recent  visit  to  Seattle  of 
John  Segalos.  His  exploit  thirty-five 
years  ago.  when  the  steamer  Valencia 
was  wrecked,  wrote  another  chapter  in 
the  log  of  those  whose  disregard  for 
their  own  safety  to  protect  others  is  a 
tradition  of  the  maritime  world. 

Segalos,  now  second  assistant  engi- 
neer voyaging  out  of  Los  .'\ngeles,  was 
instrumental  in  saving  a  score  of  lives 
of  passengers  when  the  Valencia  went 
down  on  Vancouver  Island,  January 
2}>.  1906.  He  saved  eighteen  lives  on  a 
make-shift  raft  he  hurriedly  built  when 
his  attempt  to  swim  ashore  from  the 
Valencia  with  a  life-line  failed  and 
nearly  cost  his  own  life.  His  trip  to 
Seattle  was  to  visit  his  niece,  Mrs. 
Nicolleta  D'.Arielli.  402  Lucille  Street. 


Qfiace  jUine, 


Fred  L.  Doelker,  (Jrace  Lines  vice 
president  on  the  I'acific  Coast,  is  in 
Washington  conferring  with  Admiral 
Land  and  the  other  Commissioners 
seeking  permanent  tonnage  for  their 
"B"  route — Pacific  Coast  to  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America. 

Early  in  the  emergency,  Grace 
Line's  service  on  the  West  Coast  was 
called  upon  for  more  drafted  tonnage 
than  any  other  Pacific  shipping  con- 
cern with  comparable  number  of  ves- 
sels. One  of  the  major  problems  of 
Grace  Line  is  to  handle  this  season's 
coffee  shipments  to  San  Francisco,  .sec- 
ond largest  coffee  importing  port  in  the 
world.  To  this  end,  Doelker  seeks  some 
emergency  .ships,  but  also  desires  to 
get  vessels  on  a  permanent  basis  to  re- 
place those  commandeered,  in  order  to 
stabilize  their  sailing  schedules.  Mari- 
time Commission  recognizes  the  "B"' 
service  as  one  of  the  essential  trade 
routes. 


ZacT. 
George 


One  has  to  know  Arthur  Poole,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States,  Port 
of  San  Francisco,  for  some  time  to  dis- 
cover that  beneath  his  rather  stern 
manner  reposes  ready  wit,  a  keen  sense 
of  humor  and  about  as  charming  a 
host  and  all-around  good  fellow  as  one 
can  find.  Also,  may  we  add,  a  keen 
rhind  and  resolute  character. 

There  is  no  affectation  about  the 
new  head  of  the  Propeller  Club,  and 
when  his  name  was  proposed  for  the 
office  at  the  Palace  Hotel  luncheon,  no 
one  was  as  surprised  as  Arthur  Poole. 

The  recent  Fifteenth  Annual  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States  had  much  to 
do  with  bringing  APL's  vice  president 
and  treasurer  into  closer  relations  with 
the  shipping  leaders  than  he  formerly 
enjoyed. Out  of  this  convention,  Arthur 
Poole's  devotion  to  his  duties  as  head 
of  the  finance  committee  directed  at- 
tention to  his  accomplishments.  His 
smooth  and  very  successful  handling 
of  the  job  was  the  topic  at  many  gath- 
erings. 

A  wealth  of  experience  is  behind  Mr. 
Poole.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  we  understand, 
but  also  took  additional  study  at  Har- 
vard. He  was  at  one  time  associated 
with  Joseph  Kennedy,  the  former  U.  S. 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Poole  had  much  to  do  with  untangling 
the  financial  affairs  of  a  number  of  the 
major  moving  picture  corporations,  be- 
fore he  came  to  San  Francisco  and  his 
present  post  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  late,  beloved  Joseph  Sheehan. 

We  look  for  a  fine  twelve  months  for 
the  Propeller  Club  under  the  guidance 


San  Francisco  Propeller  Secretary  Eugene  F. 
Hoffman  (left)  made  the  presentation  speech 
awarding  Eduard  H.  Harmes,  chairman  of 
the  recent  National  Contention,  the  silver 
service  set  pictured  here 


Arthur  Poole,  neii'ly  elected  Skipper  of  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of  San   Francisco,  takes 
over  for  the  coming  administration  as  Charles  L.  Wheeler   (left)    presents  the  official  bell 

insignia  of  the  organization 


of  Arthur  Poole  and  his  capable  aides 
and  board  of  governors. 

Other  club  officers  chosen  included 
Hugh  Gallagher,  operating  manager 
for  the  Matson  Navigation  Company, 
as  first  vice  president :  Edward  H. 
Harms,  assistant  operating  manager  of 
]\IcCormick  Steamship  Company,  sec- 
ond vice  president;  John  E.  Cushing, 


president,  American-Hawaiian,  third 
vice  president.  Eugene  F.  Hoffman, 
director  of  publicity  and  advertising 
for  the  American  President  Lines,  was 
reelected  secretary-treasurer. 

New  Board  of  Governor  members 
for  one  year  are:  F.  A.  Bailey,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company;  Pkiward  H.  Harms, 
Marshall  Levis,  Arthur  B.  Poole  and 
Charles  Wheeler.  Mr.  Wheeler,  execu- 
tive vice  president,  McCormick-Pope 
&  Talbot,  retired  as  president,  com- 
pleting the  most  successful  year  in  the 
club's  history. 

For  two-year  terms:  Captain  Henry 
Blackstone,  Hugh  Gallagher,  George 
Jordan,  Captain  Lewis  ]Mesherry  and 
Joseph  A.  Moore.  Three-year  board 
members  include:  George  A.  Armes, 
John  E.  Cushing,  K.  H.  Donavin,  John 
T.  Greany  and  Robert  D.  Spear. 
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Ediiard  C.  Maiisshardt ,  district  manager  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  presented  his 
department  heads  of  the  Coast  District  at  the  November  12th  meeting  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
Propeller  Club.  Introduced  to  a  capacity  audience  were:  W m.  Bernard,  Materials  Section,  Technical 
Division;  E.  J.  Bradley,  Division  of  Emergency  Shipping;  M.  E.  Grossman,  Division  of  Cadet  Train- 
ing; David  Currier,  Chief  Inspector,  Division  of  Construction ;  George  Eggers,  Field  Representative, 
Division  of  Economics  and  Statistics;  ).  W.  Masseuburg,  Pacific  Coast  Trial  Board;  K.  S.  Patten, 
Diiision  of  Finance;  Wm.  H.  Quarg,  Regional  Chief,  Construction  Audit  Section,  Division  of  Finance; 
and  fames  Scott,  Division  of  Maintenance  and  Repairs 


out  ^imenA, 


SailoriiH'n  of  sailing  ship  days  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  three  famed 
winfljammers  have  "come  to  life.  ' 
two  due  to  the  exigencies  of  war. 

The  schooner  Marie  was  recondi- 
tioned in  San  Pedro  Harbor  and  six 
new  108-foot  masts  were  fitted  for  the 
vessel  by  an  Oakland  shipfitting  firm. 
Until  acute  tonnage  conditions  arose, 
the  Marie  had  been  serving  as  a  gam- 
bling barge  off  the  coast  of  Southern 
California. 

The  vessel  was  chartered  to  carry 
two  million  board  feet  of  lumber  from 
St.  Helens,  Oregon,  last  month  to 
South  .'\frica.  This  will  be  the  first  ves- 
sel to  leave  a  Pacific  Coast  port  for 
South  Africa  since  the  discontinuance 
of  regular  steamship  service  many 
months  ago. 

Now  in  Oakland  Harbor,  under  jur- 
isdiction of  a  historical  foundation  of 
that  city,  is  the  whaleship  Charles  W. 
Morgan,  last  Xew  Bedford  vessel  of 
this  type.  She  was  towed  here  from  the 
East  Coast,  where  she  has  been  an- 
chored in  Connecticut  for  the  last  16 
years  as  a  memorial  to  whaling  men. 
In  her  heyday  the  Charles  \V.  Morgan 


wrote  an  epic  chapter  in  the  whaling 
era  of  the  United  States. 

Catalogued  to  spend  the  rest  of  her 
days  as  a  museum  ship,  war's  tonnage 
demands  have  changed  all  this  for  the 
gallant  sailing  ship.  Pacific  Queen, 
best  known  to  deep  water  sailors  as 
the  Star  of  Alaska. 


Rci4f  SlUne^ 


Ray  Shiner,  assistant  passenger 
manager  in  Xew  York  for  Grace  Line, 
is  arriving  by  airplane  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. December  31,  with  Mrs.  Shiner, 
to  spend  the  holidays  with  relatives. 
He  is  remembered  as  having  started 
his  pa.ssenger  career  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco offices. 

*  *  ■-}: 

<^e4^n4f.  lia^tlett 

Henry  G.  Bartlett,  of  Los  Angeles, 
is  now  West  Coast  .shipping  advi.ser  to 
the  Office  of  Production  Management 
in  Washington.  He  was  business  man- 
ager in  Southern  California  for  the 
Japanese  shipping  and  industrial  firm 
of  Mitsubishi  until  ihc  freezing  of 
credits  and  embari'o. 


Edward  T.  Senter,  r^larine  Superin- 
tendent for  the  Grace  Line,  last  month 
announced  the  following  changes  in 
personnel  on  various  ships  operating 
out  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco: 

Captain  Charles  T.  ]\Ioritz  is  now 
master  of  the  steamer  Siletz.  Perry 
Hirsch  was  named  chief  engineer.  Karl 
J.  Staus  is  the  new  Chief  Officer.  Don- 
ald F.  Johnson,  formerly  third  officer 
on  the  Flying  Cloud,  is  the  Siletz's  sec- 
ond officer;  Ray  H.  Johnson,  who  was 
second  officer  on  the  S.  S.  Scotia,  is 
third  officer ;  Samuel  Kachalio,  second 
assistant  on  the  Flying  Cloud,  was 
named  First  .Assistant  Engineer;  Cu- 
vier  Q.  Roberts  was  appointed  Second 
Assistant;  Thomas  Francis  Ball  was 
appointed  Third  .Assistant  Engineer; 
James  E.  McLaughlin,  who  has  been 
purser  on  the  Alcoa  Patriot,  Ogontz, 
Jupiter,  Alcoa  Puritan  during  the  last 
six  months,  is  now  purser  on  the  Siletz; 
Lou  Harkness  is  the  chief  steward. 

Robert  Muth,  who  was  freight  clerk 
on  the  Santa  Monica,  is  purser  on  the 
charter  steamer  .Areata,  taken  under 
charter  bv  Grace  Line  for  the  coffee 
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season.  Purser  of  the  motorship  Caval- 
cade is  William  E.  Fortune. 


The  arrival  in  San  Francisco  last 
month  of  the  new  liner  President  Polk 
on  her  maiden  voyage  was  the  occa- 
sion for  congratulations  to  Captain 
Frank  Button  by  President  Henry  F. 
Grady  of  the  American  President  Lines 
and  other  officials. 

Shining  like  a  Christmas  coaster, 
the  vessel  is  the  seventh  and  last  of  the 
series  of  new  C-3  type  "P's""  built  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  for  the 
APL's  round-the-world  service. 

While  emergency  restrictions  cur- 
tailed the  usual  welcome  to  a  new  ves- 
sel, nevertheless  arrangements  were 
made  for  ship's  officers  to  conduct 
small  parties  throughout  the  crack 
combination  passenger  and  freight 
liner,  constructed  by  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
yards. 

Captain  Button  is  another  of  the 
popular  APL  skippers.  He  joined  the 
old  Bollar  Line,  predecessor  of  the 
APL,  in  1 92  7 ,  as  third  officer  on  the  old 


Fletcher  F.  Moiison 


President  Van  Buren.  Since  then  he 
has  served  respectively  as  second  and 
chief  officer  on  the  Presidents  Taft, 
Jackson  and  Cleveland.  He  was  chief 
officer  on  the  President  Adams  when 


Captain 

Frank 

Button 


the  vessel  was  taken  over  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Button  then  served  succe.s.sively 
as  master  of  the  President  Buchanan 
and  Ruth  Alexander. 

His  Chief  Engineer  on  the  new  Polk 
is  George  Jackson,  another  veteran  of 
Bollar-APL  service.  Harry  Street  is 
purser. 


Unanimous  approval  was  given  the 
motion  made  to  make  Fletcher  F. 
Mon.son,  .sales  manager  for  the  (ieneral 
Engineering  and  Brydock  Company, 
secretary-treasurer  for  the  Mariners 
Club  of  California.  He  is  serving  while 
Captain  Stanley  E.  Allen  is  in  Puerto 
Rico  on  Navy  duty. 

One  of  the  best-known  men  in  ship- 
yard work  around  the  Bay  area, 
Fletcher  Monson  is  noted  for  his  re- 
freshing personality  and  easy  ap- 
proach. His  handling  of  difficult  as- 
signments in  connection  with  numer- 
ous contracts  with  the  Navy  Bepart- 
ment  has  won  for  him  the  highest 
regard  of  ranking  Government  officials 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Maritime 
Commission,  with  whom  he  is  in  daily 
contact. 
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Left   to    right:    Citpt.   L.   H.   Westdahl,  A.  P.   L.  Marine  Sitperiutetident ;   Cadet   Liiciue  M. 

Brittain^  E.  C.  Maiisshardt,  District  Manager,  West  Coast  Division, 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 


CafU.  Waiter  Pn^ent^el 

During  the  first  World  War.  a  per- 
sonable young  chap,  restless  because 
he  was  not  old  enough  to  enlist,  and 
irked  with  office  work,  quit  his  job  with 
the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company  and 
went  out  as  cadet  on  a  liner  of  the  old 
Pacific  Mail. 

The  first  of  December  this  same 
chap  was  appointed  Port  Captain  of 
the  Grace  Line  in  Xew  York,  one  of 
the  busiest  and  most  important  posts 
in  this  world-wide  steamship  com- 
pany's activities.  He  is  Walter  X. 
Prengel,  who  advanced  through  the 
grades  until  named  commander  of  one 
of  the  new  §4.000,000  'Santa"  liners, 
the  Santa  Lucia,  when  this  vessel, 
along  with  three  sister  ships,  was 
placed  in  the  intercoastal-Latin  Amer- 
ican trade  in  19,34. 

Captain  Prengel  was  born  and 
reared  in  San  Francisco.  He  learned 
seamanship  under  skippers  and  mates 
who  were  and  are  regarded  as  among 
the  finest  master  mariners  in  the  world. 
An  adept  pupil.  Prengel  continued 
with  the  Pacific  Mail  until  Dollar  Line 
bought  the  ships  and  service.  Then  he 
went  with  the  Panama  Mail.  This  con- 
cern was  later  taken  over  by  Grace 
Line. 


Captain  Prengels  experience  in- 
cludes that  of  second  and  chief  officer 
and  later  captain  of  the  Panama  Mail 
liner  Venezuela,  succeeding  Captain 
Chester  W.  Gilbert.  Captain  PrengePs 
last  ship  before  his  present  appoint- 
ment was  the  Santa  Paula,  out  of  Xew 
York  to  Caribbean  ports. 

The  shore-side  promotion  was  given 
Captain  Prengel  when  Captain  Ahlin 
A.  Anderson  was  advanced  to  the  post 
of  terminal  manager  for  Grace  Line. 
These  promotions  were  brought  about 
when  another  former  San  Franciscan 
left  the  latter  position  to  enter  the 
Xavy.  He  is  Captain  Thomas  Blau. 
who,  some  twenty  years  ago,  was  mas- 
ter of  the  liner  Colombia  in  the  trans- 
pacific trade  at  the  time  for  Pacific 
Mail.  This  vessel  was  subsec|uentl>' 
lost  off  the  Mexican  Coast  while  run- 
ning for  Panama  Mail. 


MyK 


The  Japane.se-Cnited  States  crisis, 
with  its  con.sequent  su.spension  of 
steamship  .services  by  Xipponese  lines 
to  the  United  States,  resulted  in  the 
termination,  the  15th  of  last  month, 
of  the  .services  of  two  well-known  offi- 
cials of  Xippon  \'usen  Kaisha  in  the 
San  Francisco  offices. 


ll  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
career  of  Cadet  Lucine  M.  Brittain. 
now  attending  engineering  school  at 
the  Maritime  Commi.ssion's  ba.se  at 
Treasure  Lsland.  This  brilliant  youth, 
who  .served  first  on  .American  Presi- 
dent Lines"  ships  after  preparatory 
(raining  on  the  California  school  ship 
California  State,  is  the  posse.s.sor  of  his 
third  commission  award  i)in  for  high 
scholastic  standing. 

Cadet  Brittain  was  last  on  the  APL 
liner  President  Tyler.  He  has  twelve 
months  to  go  at  school  and  will  then 
undergo  his  examination  for  his  license 
as  third  assistant  engineer.  His  teach- 
ers state  he  is  outstanding  among  stu- 
dent engineers  in  the  nation's  maritime 
training  schools. 


Captain  Walter  Prengel 

Harry  Hornung.  who  has  been  some 
twenty  years  in  Xew  ^'ork  and  for  the 
last  ten  of  this  period  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco headquarters,  left  as  general 
freight  agent.  Leonard  Lucas,  adver- 
tising and  contact  man,  also  severed 
connections. 
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Worthy  scion  of  illustrious  marine 
engineering -naval-architecture  -  ship- 
building forebears  is  Douglas  E. 
Dickie,  who  is  now  shoreside  after  fif- 
teen years  of  going  to  sea.  Young 
Dickie  is  Service  Engineer  for  Foster- 
Wheeler  Corporation,  the  steam  gener- 
ator people,  and  is  stationed  at  San 
Francisco  where  he  is  a  capable  "right- 
hand"  for  John  Hoffman  of  the  F-W 
division,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Robert  D.  Spear. 

Son  of  David  W.  Dickie,  dean  of  the 
naval  architects  on  the  Coast,  nephew 
of  Alexander  J.  Dickie,  national  au- 
thority on  ship  construction  and  ma- 
rine engineering,  grandson  of  the  fa- 
mous brothers  George  and  James  who 
were  in  on  the  founding  of  what  today 
is  Bethlehem  at  San  Francisco,  our 
subject  is  rightly  endowed  for  his 
chosen  career. 

Douglas  Dickie  has  been  a  familiar 
name  in  engine  rooms  of  such  fleets  as 
American-Hawaiian,  the  Grace  Line 
and  the  original  Dollar  Line. 

He  left  his  berth  on  an  A-H  motor- 
ship  to  study  mechanical  engineering 
at  the  U.  C.  in  Berkeley  and  returned 
with  M.  E.  honors  to  forge  ahead  until 
he  achieved  the  coveted  Chief's  tickets 
for  both  steam  and  diesel. 

He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. Married,  he  lives  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Douglas  E.  Dickie 


Ga/pjt,  GUeiien.  QilMe^ 

Many  times  former  shipmates  and 
world  travelers  ask:  "Whatever  be- 
came of  Captain  Chester  W.  Gilbert?" 

Captain  Gilbert  is  now  a  successful 
operator  of  a  good-size  apple  orchard 
in  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  County.  How- 
ever, the  tall — 6  feet  5  inches — ship- 
master saw  to  it,  after  retiring  from 
the  sea,  that  he  was  not  too  far  away. 
He  also  has  a  Russian  River  home, 
and  he  may  be  found  in  this  delightful 
recreation  spot  not  alone  during  vaca- 
tion months  but  on  all  holidays  of  the 
year. 

The  sea  and  Captain  Gilbert  parted 
some  six  years  ago.  His  last  command 
was  the  liner  Santa  Paula,  but  the  ship 
of  which  he  is  most  remembered  as 
master  is  the  gallant  liner  Venezuela. 

The  reason  Captain  Gilbert  left  the 
sea  is  that  he  took  unto  him.self  a  wife 
in  1935,  and  thereafter  was  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  shore-side.  Captain 
Gilbert  is  a  former  San  Franciscan  by 
birth  and  long  residence.  He  is  remem- 
bered around  the  Olympic  Club  as  one 
of  the  best  centers  that  ever  played 
basketball  for  the  Winged  "O." 


Captain 
C.  W. 
Gilbert 


Port  officials  along  the  Spanish 
Main,  the  water  route  that  Captain 
Gilbert  sailed  in  command  of  the  Ven- 
ezuela for  so  long,  recall  the  skipper 
for  his  fine  rendering  of  their  favorite 
songs,  as  well  as  his  skill  as  a  guitar 
player. 

While  recounting  Captain  Gilbert's 
vocal  and  guitar  playing,  the  enter- 
tainment of  passengers  and  visitors 
while  the  ship  would  be  in  port  in 
Spanish  American  countries,  it  is  re- 
called that  Harry  Kelly,  the  purser, 
who  was  one  of  the  finest  violinists 
with  a  San  Francisco  orchestra  before 
going  to  sea,  and  the  two  presented 
countless  delightful  musical  sessions 
while  on  this  vessel. 


When  the  liner  President  Johnson 
arrived  from  her  world  trip,  James 
''Jim"  Burke  completed  his  voyage  as 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  vessel  of  which 
he  has  been  First  Assistant  for  so  long. 
He  took  the  place  of  William  "Bill" 
Quigg,  who  left  the  vessel  to  take 
charge  of  the  engine  room  on  the 
steamer  Charles  Christenson. 


KnOUILEDCE  IS  THE  STRRICHT 
COURSE  TO  ROURRCEmERT 

by  ^^The  Skipper'' 

Questions  Welcomed.  Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific  Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


LETTERS   FROM   THE   SHIPS 


Dear  Skipper: 

I  am  a  junior  deck  officer  on  a 
vessel  sailing  out  of  the  port  of  San 
Francisco.  Recently  I  have  been 
studying  the  rules  of  the  road  and 
I  notice  that  in  Article  II  of  both 
the  International  and  the  Inland 
Rules  that  "the  length  of  a  vessel 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  length 
appearing  in  her  certificate  of  reg- 
istry." I  notice  that  this  length  is 
different  from  the  length  given  on 
the  vessel's  blue  prints,  I  am  very 
curious  to  know  how  the  length 
given  in  the  vessel's  certificate  of 
registry  is  determined;  I  have  asked 
several  of  the  ship's  officers  but  none 
of  them  seem  to  knoAv  the  answer  to 
my  question.  I  wonder  if  you  could 
give  us  the  correct  answer  in  a  fu- 
ture article  in  your  Steady  As  You 
Go  series? 

Yours  truly, 

H.  D.  G. 

ANSWER 

The  length  of  a  vessel  as  expressed 
in  the  Certificate  of  Rej^istry,  Consoli- 
flated  Knrollment  and  License  or  Li- 
cense of  X'essel  Under  Twenty  Tons  is 
determined  by  the  following  method: 

The  registry  of  every  vessel  shall 
express  her  Icntith  and  breadth,  to- 
gether with  her  depth  and  height  under 
the  third  or  spar  fleck,  which  shall  be 
ascertained  in  thi-  following  manner: 
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The  tonnage  deck,  in  vessels  having 
three  or  more  decks  to  the  hull,  shall 
be  the  second  deck  from  below;  in  all 
other  cases  the  upper  deck  of  the  hull 
is  to  be  the  tonnage  deck.  The  length 
from  (he  forepart  of  the  outer  planking 
on  the  side  of  the  stem  to  the  after  part 
of  the  main  stern  post  of  screw  steam- 
ers, and  to  the  after  part  of  the  rudder 
post  of  all  other  vessels  measured  on 
the  top  of  the  tonnage  deck,  shall  be 
accounted  the  vessel's  length.  The 
breadth  of  the  broadest  part  on  the 
outside  of  the  vessel  shall  be  accounted 
the  vessels'  breadth  of  beam.  A  mea- 
sure from  the  under  side  of  the  tonnage 
deck,  amidships,  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
hold  shall  be  accounted  the  depth  of 
hold.  If  the  vessel  has  a  third  deck, 
then  the  height  from  the  top  of  the 
tonnage-deck  to  the  under-side  of  the 
upper  deck  shall  be  accounted  as  height 
under  the  spar  deck.  .Ml  measurements 
to  be  taken  in  feet  and  fractions  of 
feet;  and  all  fractions  of  feet  shall  be 
expressed  in  decimals. 

For  your  further  information  on  this 
subject,  you  should  refer  to  the  laws 
governing  Inspection,  Survey  and 
Measurement  of  vessels;  this  can  be 
found  in  Title  46,  Sections  71,  72,  73, 
74  and  75  of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the 
I'nited  States,  a  copy  of  which  should 
be  on  board  your  ship. 


Dear  Skipper : 

This  question  may  seem  irrele- 
vant and  not  within  the  scope  of 
your  regular  discussion,  how^ever, 
w^e  have  argued  the  point — pro  and 
con — but  as  yet  w^e  are  all  divided 
in  our  opinion;  w^e  have  searched  all 
available  volumes  and  can  find  no 
satisfactory  answer.  Hence,  both 
myself  and  the  other  ship's  officers 
have  decided  to  pass  it  on  to  you; 
that  is,  if  you  will  consider  such  a 
question  and  give  us  an  answer  in 
your  column. 

What  is  the  existing  law  regard- 
ing marriages  on  board  merchant 
vessels  on  the  high  seas?  Can  the 
master  of  an  American  merchant 
vessel  legally  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony? 

Yours  truly, 

H.  J.  S. 

ANSWER 

The  law  has  long  recognized  the 
validity  of  marriages  on  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  before  a  master  thereof,  be- 
tween persons  who  are  competent  to 
marry.  Such  marriages,  however,  arc 
not  pcrjorwcd  by  the  master,  but  are 
civil  contracts  entered  into  by  the  man 
and  woman  and  witnessed  or  attested 
l)y  the  master.  If  there  is  no  impedi- 
ment which  would  render  the  contract 
void,  such  as  an  existing  spouse,  then 
the  marriage  is  recognized  as  valid. 
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The  subject  was  carefully  consid- 
ered in  the  leading  case  of  Fisher  vs. 
Fisher  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  the  principle  with  respect  to 
the  validity  of  marriages  upon  Ameri- 
can vessels  on  the  high  seas  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  syllabus  of  such  case: 
The  law  of  marriage  on  board  a  ship  at 
sea,  recognized  by  46  U.  S.  C.  201, 
providing  for  entry  in  the  official  log 
book  required  of  vessels  making  voy- 
ages from  any  port  in  the  United  States 
to  a  foreign  port,  of  every  marriage 
taking  place  on  board,  is  the  law,  com- 
mon to  all  nations,  which  pronounces 
valid  all  contracts  of  consensual  mar- 
riage* between  those  who  are,  in  view 
of  all  civilized  people,  competent  to 
marry.  A  marriage  on  the  high  seas, 
witnessed  by  the  master  of  a  ship,  fly- 
ing the  American  flag,  of  a  man  and 
woman  competent,  in  the  view  of  all 
civilized  people,  to  marry  is  valid  un- 
der a  Federal  statute  recognizing  the 


Com  man  Law  as  governing  the  validity 
of  marriages  on  the  high  seas. 

In  brief  then,  it  appears  that  there 
is  no  authority  for  a  master  to  perform 
marriages  on  board  a  ship  at  sea,  but 
rather  the  rule  is  that  a  contract  of 
marriage  entered  into  bejore  a  master 
of  a  vessel  at  sea  between  parties  com- 
petent to  marry  will  be  recognized  as 
a  valid  and  lawful  marriage.  This  rule 
is  founded  on  long  standing  custom, 
common  to  all  civilized  nations,  which 
has  been  adopted  and  api)roved  by 
Congress  with  respect  to  American 
vessels. 

However,  it  is  better  for  the  master 
to  discourage  such  marriages,  and,  if 
possible,  advise  the  parties  concerned 
to  wait  until  the  vessel  reaches  port  in 
order  to  have  the  ceremony  jierformed 
by  the  proper  authorities. 


*Consensual — =A  term  derived  from  Civil  Law,  de- 
noting a  contract  founded  upon  and  completed  by 
the  mere  consent  of  the  contracting  parties,  with- 
out any  external  formality  or  symbolic  act  to  fix  the 

obligation. 


RULES   OF   THE   ROAD 

3 — Sound  Signals  for  Vessels  in  Fog  and  Not  in  Sight  of  Each  Other 


Sound  is  often  conveyed  in  a  very 
erratic  manner  through  the  atmos- 
phere: apart  from  the  distortion  of 
sound  by  the  wind,  large  areas  of  si- 
lence have  been  found  in  varying  di- 
rections and  at  different  distances 
from  the  fog  signal  station.  When 
sound  has  to  travel  against  the  wind, 
it  may  be  thrown  upwards:  in  such  a 
case,  a  man  stationed  aloft  may  hear  it 
when  it  is  inaudible  from  the  bridge. 

The  navigator  should  never  assume: 

1.  That  he  is  out  of  hearing  distance 
because  he  fails  to  hear  the  sound. 

2.  That  because  he  hears  the  fog  sig- 
nal faintly,  he  is  at  a  great  distance 
from  it. 

3.  That  he  is  near  it.  because  he  hears 
the  sound  plainly. 

4.  That  the  distance  from  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sound  on  any  one  oc- 
casion, is  a  guide  to  him  for  any 
future  occasion. 

5.  That  the  fog  signal  has  ceased 
sounding,  because  he  does  not  hear 
it  even  when  in  close  proximity. 

When  steaming  in  fog,  the  navigator 
should  never  answer  too  quickly  the 
fog  signal  given  by  another  vessel; 
immediately  after  sounding  a  fog  sig- 
nal, the  hearing  of  those  on  the  bridge 


is  momentarily  deafened  by  the  noise. 
They  are  therefore  unable  to  immedi- 
ately hear  signals  from  another  vessel. 
After  hearing  a  distant  fog  signal  from 
another  vessel,  it  is  best  to  wait  about 
one-half  minute  before  blowing  your 
own  whistle,  in  order  to  allow  the  na- 
vigator on  the  other  vessel  to  regain 
full  use  of  his  hearing. 

Simultaneous  Signals 

It  is  possible  that  the  fog  signals  of 
two  approaching  vessels  be  sounded 
simultaneously,  in  which  event  neither 
vessel  would  hear  the  fog  signal  of  the 
other.  This  situation  could  exist  if  the 
two  vessels  were  both  using  the  auto- 
matic whistle,  should  the  control 
switch  of  both  whistles  be  set  for  the 
same  time  interval  and  put  in  opera- 
tion at  the  same  moment :  then  the  sig- 
nals would  be  synchronous,  and  neither 
vessel  would  hear  the  signal  of  the 
other. 

QUESTION 
What  is  moderate  speed? 

ANSWER 

Every  vessel  shall,  in  weather  of 
poor  visibility,  proceed  at  a  moderate 
speed,  having  regard  to  the  existing 
conditions    (Article    16).   The  words 


"moderate  speed,"  as  used  in  the  rules 
of  the  road,  constitute  a  relative  term 
which  cannot  be  so  defined  as  to  apply 
in  all  cases;  in  fact,  the  tlexibility  of 
this  rule  is  its  safety.  No  vessel  should 
proceed  at  a  greater  speed  than  that 
rate  of  speed  that  will  j^ermit  her  to 
maneuver  herself  safely  out  of  any  con- 
ceivable situation.  Speed  in  fog  is  al- 
ways excessive  in  a  vessel  that  cannot 
reverse  her  engines  and  come  to  a 
standstill  before  she  collides  with  a 
vessel  that  she  ought  to  have  seen, 
having  regard  to  fog  density. 

The  following  circumstances  and 
conditions  for  which  careful  regard 
must  be  had  in  determining  what  shall 
constitute  moderate  speed  are: 

1.  The  density  of  the  fog  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather  for  hearing 
fog  signals. 

2.  Whether  the  vessel  is  in  narrow 
waters  or  on  the  broad  ocean. 

3.  Whether  on  fishing  grounds  or  in 
frequented  or  unfrequented  waters. 

4.  The  readiness  with  which  a  vessel 
is  able  to  maneuver. 

5.  The  quickness  with  which  the  vessel 
can  be  brought  to  a  standstill  with 
the  reserve  of  steam  available  for 
that  purpose. 

6.  Her  position  with  respect  to  tide- 
ways, currents  or  other  dangers. 

QUESTION 
When    should     fog    signals    be 
sounded? 

ANSWER 

1.  Fog  signals  should  be  sounded 
whenever  the  fog  is  so  dense  that 
an  approaching  vessel's  side  lights 
cannot  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles. 

2.  Fog  signals  must  be  sounded  in 
sufficient  time  before  a  vessel  enters 
a  fog  bank  in  order  to  give  warning 
to  any  vessel  that  may  be  obscured 
in  the  fog  bank.  Smoke  must  be 
recognized  as  fog  whenever  it  is  so 
dense  as  to  limit  visibility  and  to 
make  the  use  of  fog  signals  neces- 
sary to  insure  safety. 

QUESTION 
Who  has  right  of  way  in  fog? 

ANSWER 

When  steam  vessels  are  obscured  by 
fog  and  not  in  sight  of  each  other,  there 
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by ''The  Chief'' 


"The  Chief's"  department  welcomes  questions — Just  write  "The  Chief," 
Pacific    Marine    Review,    5  00    Sansome    Street,    San    Francisco,    California 


ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS 

QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  SHIPS 


QUESTION 
Dear  Chief: 

In  September's  Pacific  Marine 
Review  appeared  Part  3  of  your 
series  "Engineering  Thermodynam- 
ics." In  your  last  question  in  this 
part  you  made  a  statement  that 
isn't  quite  clear  in  my  mind.  You 
stated  that  the  amount  of  steam 
used  in  heating  the  10,000  lbs.  of 
feed  per  hr.  would  be  13  24  lbs.  of 
steam  per  hour;  that  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. Then  you  made  the  statement 
that  13  24  lbs.  of  steam  per  hr. 
added  to  10,000  lbs.  of  water  per 
hr.  will  give  you  11,324  lbs.  of 
w^ater  per  hr. 

Now^  according  to  my  figures, 
w^hich  I  hope  are  correct,  we  have 
1324  lbs.  of  steam  being  used  at  10- 
Ib.  gage  pressure  ( 2  5  lbs.  abs. ) .  This 
w^ill  give  us  steam  with  a  density  of 
.0614  (Marks  and  Davis  Tables), 
which  worked  out  would  be  13  24 
times  .0614  equals  81.2936  lbs.  of 
water.  Now  by  adding  this  figure 
to  our  10,000  lbs.  of  feed  water, 
we  get  10,000  plus  81.2936  equals 
10,081.293  6  lbs.  of  feed  water  per 
hr. 

If  these  calculations  are  wrong, 
please  put  mc  on  the  right  course. 

Sincerely, 

R.  L.  D. 


"THE  CHIEF'S"  HOLIDAY 
MESSAGE 

I  w^ant  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  to  all  readers 
a  most  cordial  holiday  greet- 
ing. I  know^  that  all  of  you 
ashore  or  afloat  are  doing  your 
share  to  support  and  defend 
the  "American  Way"  of  liv- 
ing, I,  too,  am  putting  in  long 
hours  at  my  assigned  tasks. 
And  so,  at  sea  or  at  home,  let 
us  all  be  thankful  for  that 
spirit  of  Christmas,  ^vhich  we 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  enjoy. 

A  Very  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year  to 
each  and  every  one  of  you. 

Sincerely, 

"THE  CHIEF." 


ANSWER 

This  is  a  very  well-worded  question 
and  is  specially  worthy  of  comment, 
because  it  expresses  a  befogged  under- 
standing of  density  and  weight,  which, 
from  "The  Chief's"  many  contacts 
with  marine  engineers,  is  quite  gen- 
eral. The  point  involved  is  not  easily 
clarified.    If   more    of   the   engineers 


would  have  the  courage,  and  it  does 
take  courage,  to  write  in  about  their 
clouded  conceptions,  it  would  advance 
their  understanding  materially.  Let 
every  reader  know  that  no  problem  in 
engineering  is  too  simple,  or  too  com- 
plex, to  open  up  in  these  columns. 

This  question  concerns  the  steam 
u.sed  in  feed  heating  in  an  open  heater 
where  the  heating  steam  mixes  with 
the  feed  water  so  that  the  water  out  is 
more  than  the  water  into  the  heater 
by  the  amount  of  the  steam  used  for 
heating.  The  steam  adds  both  heat  and 
water  to  the  feed. 

The  steam  is  specified  as  steam  at 
23  lbs.  absolute,  and  a  quantity  equal 
to  1324  lbs.  per  hour.  This  is  all  steam, 
a  live  hot  gas,  with,  perhaps,  a  little 
fog  or  water  droplets  entrained  in  it. 
Its  density,  as  indicated  by  the  ques- 
tion, is  very  light  compared  to  water; 
in  fact,  a  cubic  foot  of  it  would  weigh 
only  .0614  lbs.  as  compared  to  a  cubic 
foot  of  water  weighing  62.4  lbs.  The 
water  weighs  over  a  thousand  times  as 
much  as  the  steam,  per  unit  of  volume. 
But,  if  we  evaporate  only  one  pound 
of  water,  about  a  pint,  into  steam  at  25 
lbs.  absolute,  it  would  occupy  a  volume 
16.3  cu.  ft.,  a  tremendous  increase  in 
volume. 

However,  a  pound  weight  of  steam 
weighs  one  pound  regardless  of  its  vol- 
ume or  pressure.  Thus,  the  pound  of 
water  evaporates  into  a  pound  of 
steam.  A  pound  of  steam  condenses 
into  a  pound  of  water.  .And  the  1324 
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lbs.  of  steam  in  the  problem  condenses 
into  1324  lbs.  of  water.  The  volume 
changes,  but  not  the  weight. 

Unfortunately,  the  English  system 
of  weights  and  measures  has  many  in- 
consistancies  which  require  an  alert- 
ness in  their  use.  Also,  we,  as  engineers, 
use  the  term  pound  to  refer  to  a  pres- 
sure as  well  as  a  weight.  When  used  as 
a  pressure,  we  should  be  careful  to 
state  pounds  per  square  inch.  Never- 
theless, we  state  that  the  boiler  carries 
470  pounds  of  steam  and  presume  that 
the  per  square  inch  is  understood.  In 
writing,  we  must  be  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two. 


In  discussing  rate  of  steam  flow, 
it  is  customary  to  refer  to  the  weight 
of  steam  or  water  passing  a  given  point 
per  hour.  This  is  obviously  much  bet- 
ter than  referring  to  cubic  feet  or  gal- 
lons, as  the  volume  of  both  steam  and 
water  varies  so  much  with  tempera- 
ture. In  testing  the  steam  rate  of  an 
engine  or  turbine,  the  exhaust  is  con- 
densed and  weighed  at  short  periods 
and  stated  in  pounds  per  hour.  The 
weight  of  the  water  per  hour  is  thought 
of  as  being  the  weight  of  steam  per 
hour  going  into  the  turbine,  or  its 
steam  rate,  .sometimes  called  its  water 
rate. 


EFFECT  OF  HEAT  ON  SOLIDS 


In  our  last  article  we  discussed 
methods  of  calculating  the  expansion 
of  metals  with  temperature.  The  cal- 
culations were  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  part  was  free  to  expand 
without  restraint  of  any  kind. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  cases 
where  a  piece  tries  to  change  shape  or 
length  but  is  restrained  from  so  doing. 
Thus,  instead  of  changing  length,  a 
change  in  loading  or  stress  takes  place. 
A  good  example  is  the  hot  rivet,  with 
the  locked  up  stress  after  it  cools.  This 
introduces  the  necessity  of  studying 
the  effect  of  loading  or  stress  on  metals 
and  the  extent  of  stretching  or  defor- 
mation which  takes  place. 

The  forces  set  up  in  a  body  which 
tend  or  try  to  change  its  shape  are 
classified  into  three  groups.  A  force 
which  tends  to  stretch  or  tear  apart  is 
called  tension.  A  force  which  tends  to 
squeeze  or  mash  or  crush  is  called  com- 
pression. A  force  which  tends  to  cause 
one  part  to  slide  over  another  is  called 
shear,  illustrated  in  the  force  on  rivets 
in  a  boiler  shell. 

Furthermore,  the  words  force,  stress 
and  strain  must  be  clarified.  When  an 
external  force  is  applied  to  a  rod,  a 
stress  is  set  up  in  the  rod  to  resist  the 
force.  If  the  force  is  great  enough,  the 
result  is  a  strain  or  stretch  or  elonga- 
tion. The  stress  is  the  resistance  to  de- 
formation. 

Unit  force  is  the  force  in  pounds  per 
unit  area  (generally  square  inch)  of 
the  cross  section  of  the  body  taken  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  force  and 


Modulus  of  Elasticity,  E  for 
Materials 

Material  E 

Aluminum 11, 000,000 

Brass,  cast 9,000,000 

Brass  wire 14,000.000 

Phosphor  bronze 14,000,000 

Copper  wire 1 6,000,000 

Iron,  cast 12,000,000 

Iron,  wrought 27,000,000 

Lead    1 ,000,000 

Tin,  cast  4,000,000 

Steel  (average  mild) 30,000,000 

Slate    14,000.000 

Glass   8,000.000 

Oak  wood 1 ,500,000 

Pine  wood 1 ,900,000 

Walnut    306,000 


stress.  Unit  stress  is  also  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Unit  strain  is  change  in 
shape  in  the  direction  of  the  force 
measured  as  inches  per  inch  of  length 
under  stress. 

A  stress  of  20,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch  on  a  piece  of  boiler  steel  causes  a 
strain  or  elongation.  When  the  stress 
is  relieved,  the  strain  reduces  to  zero; 
it  springs  back  to  normal.  A  stress  of 
60,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  boiler 
plate  might  not  rupture  it,  but  it  might 
not  return  to  its  original  shape  when 
the  stress  is  relieved.  This  would  mean 
a  permanent  strain  or  set  in  the  mate- 


rial— it  would  have  been  stressed  be- 
yond its  elastic  limit.  In  this  condition 
the  plate  would  be  considered  dam- 
aged, although  it  might  be  far  from 
rupture. 

The  strain  or  stretch  resulting  from 
a  stress  is,  in  most  materials,  propor- 
tional to  the  stress,  if  less  than  the 
elastic  limit.  Thus,  a  steel  wire  coiled 
may  be  used  as  a  .scale  to  weigh  mate- 
rials, by  measuring  and  calibrating  its 
strain.  The  ratio  of  stress  to  strain  is 
called  the  "modulus  of  elasticity"  or 
"Young's  modulus."  Thus,  if  E  is  the 
modulus,  or  ratio  of  elasticitv, 


E= 


Stress lbs.  per  sq.  in.  load 

stretch  inches  per  inch 


Strain 
in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Example:  A  steel  rod  20  inches  long, 
when  under  stress  of  60,000  lbs.  per  sq. 
in.,  stretches  .04  inches,  the  modulus 
is  60,000  -^  .04  -^  20  equals  30,000,- 
000  lbs. 

Another  expression  for  the  modulus 
is  that  it  is  the  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  which 
will  stretch  a  bar  one  inch  long  to  two 
inches  long,  assuming  some  hypotheti- 
cal material  which  would  stretch  that 
much  without  losing  in  its  cross-sec- 
tional area. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  a 
measure  of  a  material's  stretch  under 
load.  This  may  be  considered  a  meas- 
ure of  its  strength,  but  not  necessarily 
so.  Glass  has  a  modulus  of  one-fourth 
that  of  steel,  yet  we  would  not  trust  a 
glass  wall  for  the  boiler,  even  if  four 
times  as  thick. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
modulus  for  some  common  materials. 

To  understand  the  relation  between 
temperature  expansion  and  stress  due 
to  restraint  of  expansion,  consider  the 
case  of  a  12-inch  steam  line  passing 
through  two  bulkheads  rigidly  fas- 
tened to  both,  and,  theoretically,  the 
bulkheads  cannot  move  apart.  Then 
the  steam  is  admitted  to  the  line, 
which  cannot  expand.  Then,  obvi- 
ously, there  will  be  the  same  stress  in 
the  line  as  though  it  were  free  to  ex- 
pand, and,  while  thus  expanded,  it 
were  squeezed  up  to  the  original 
length.  As  a  rivet  cools  down,  and  at 
600°  F.  becomes  solid  and  tight,  then 
cools  to  room  temperature,  it  is  under 
a  tension,  the  same  as  though  it  were 
stretched  from  a  length  to  which  it 

(Page  70,  please) 
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AN    ARMOR    PLATE 
FOR  REFRACTORIES 
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Aboie:   Brickseal  completely  seals  and  protects  spalled  and 
uorii    surfaces,   as   shoiiit   in    this    vieiv   taken   from    an    oil- 
burning  boiler. 


Beloiv:    This   shotvs  hou    simply   Brickseal   may  be  sprayed, 
iisinfi  Brickseal  spray  gun  and  air  pressure. 


The  refractory  brick  linings  of  the 
furnaces  of  marine  type  boilers  are 
subject  to  more  severe  usage  than 
those  boilers  ashore.  The  boiler  ashore 
is  set  on  a  firm  foundation,  and,  barring 
earthquakes,  tornado,  or  some  other 
remotely  possible  natural  phenome- 
non, its  structure  is  subject  only  to  the 
contraction  and  expansion  caused  by 
the  cooling  down  for  shut-down  pe- 
riods and  the  heating  up  for  active  pe- 
riods. These  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion stresses  are  very  frequently  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  refractory  brick  lin- 
ing very  inefficient  and  so  to  reduce 
the  usefulness  of  the  boiler. 

The  marine  boiler  is  set  in  a  more  or 
less  flexible  structure  which  has  a  more 
or  less  heaving  ocean  for  its  founda- 
tion. Its  refractory  brick  linings  there- 
fore are  constantly  subject  to  stresses 
and  strains  set  up  by  the  ordinary 
"working"  of  the  hull,  as  well  as  the 
occasional  pitching  and  tossing  thereof. 

Added  to  this  mechanical  "work- 
ing," there  is  the  further  fact  that  the 
marine  boiler  is  limited  in  its  furnace 
space  and  the  tendency  is  to  work  it  at 
higher  ratings  than  shoreside  plants. 
"Working"  causes  erosion  and  wear; 
expansion  and  contraction  due  to  rapid 
changes  in  temperature  cause  spalling, 
cracking  and  sometimes  crushing. 

Small  cracks  develop  in  the  joints 
between  the  brick  and  the  high-tem- 
perature mortar.  These  cracks  admit 
furnace  gases  and  these  gases  start  a 
disintegrating  action. 

After  several  years  of  research  in 
the  high  temperature  refractory  field, 
industrial  chemists  discovered  a  com- 
bination of  high  fusion  point  clays  and 
metals  which  combined  in  oils  make  a 
perfect  plastic  seal,  which  is  not  af- 
fected by  any  chemical  combination 
that  exists  in  gases  present  in  the  in- 
dustrial or  marine  furnace. 
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This  product  was  named  Brickseal 
and  the  Brickseal  Refractory  Co.  was 
organized  for  its  manufacture  and  sale. 

The  coating  of  new  or  old  refractory 
furnace  walls  with  Brickseal  forms  a 
highly  glazed  semi-plastic  surface 
which  accomplishes  several  desirable 
results: 

First,  it  effectively  seals  all  the  pores 
and  cracks  in  the  surface  of  the  refrac- 
tory wall  thereby  preventing  entrance 
of  furnace  gases ; 

Second,  it  is  sufficiently  plastic  un- 
der heat  so  that  it  will  not  crack  under 
expansion  or  contraction  forces  set  up 
by  differences  in  temperature; 

Third,  its  insulation  and  reflective 
qualities  deter  absorption  of  heat  by 
the  refractory  wall  and  reflect  heat 
back  into  the  furnace.  On  many  in- 
stallations, the  application  of  Brickseal 
has  been  followed  by  a  decided  in- 
crease in  firing  efficiency  due  largely  to 
this  cause;  and 

Fourth,  it  forms  an  "armor  plate'' 
for  the  refractories,  protecting  them 
from  the  fierce  punishment  of  the  fur- 
nace fire. 

Brickseal  is  a  liquid  of  heavy  con- 
sistency. It  may  be  applied  satisfac- 
torily either  with  an  air-spray  gun  or 
with  a  hand  brush,  after  the  furnace 
walls  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
with  a  scraper  or  a  wire  brush. 

This  compound  is  made  in  various 
grades  and  with  different  formulas. 
Each  formula  and  grade  is  best  adapt- 
able to  a  certain  range  of  operating 
temperatures.    The    standard    grades 


When   walls  are  laid  up  with  Brickseal,  nil  joints  are  com- 
pletely sealed  and  the  entire  wall  is  ivelded  into  one  unit,  as 
shown  here. 


with  their  vitrification  points  and  max- 
imum allowable  temperatures  are 
shown  in  the  table  herewith. 

Vitr.  Max. 

Temp.  Temp. 
Deg.F.  Deg.F. 
Brickseal  No.  1600  I4S0  2000 
Brickseal  No.  2000  1900  2600 
Brickseal  No.  2600  2500  2850 
Brickseal  No.  3000  2800  3200 
Brickseal  comes  in  five-gallon  metal 
drums.  It  may  be  held  indefinitely.  It 
is  being  used  satisfactorily  today  in 
practically  every  type  of  boiler  in  both 
the  marine  and  the  industrial  power 
fields.  It  is  used  also  in  a  wide  variety 
of  heat-treating  and  metallurgical  fur- 
naces under  all  types  of  firing  condi- 
tions. 


News  from  Pacific  Northwest 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


50  feet  in  length,  with  berthing  and 
mess  accommodations  for  about  eight 
men,  and  a  cruising  speed  of  12  knots. 
. . .  Largest  item  for  recent  defense  con- 
struction is  for  a  new  naval  air  base  on 
Whitby  Island  at  the  foot  of  Puget 
Sound.  $3,370,000  has  been  set  aside 
to  start  this  work,  which  may  create 
one  of  the  greatest  naval  air  bases  in 
America.  Location  is  practically  at  the 
junction  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  abreast  of  Cape 
Flattery.  .  .  .  Shipments  from  .Alaska 
to  the  "outside"'  for  October  reached  a 
total  value  of  $11,719,000,  a  gain  of 
100  per  cent  over  October.  1940.  .  .  . 
Canned  salmon  is  moving  out  of  Puget 


Sound  at  a  brisk  rate  at  the  present 
time.  Of  the  total  inflow  of  approxi- 
mately 3,800,000  cases,  two  million 
have  been  shipped  either  by  water  or 
rail,  leaving  only  1,800,000  cases  on 
hand,  which,  according  to  future  book- 
ing will  continue  to  move  as  long  as 
cargo  space  is  available.  .  .  .  Albina 
Engine  &  Machine  Works  of  Port- 
land seems  to  be  the  successful  bidder 
for  overhauling  the  L^.  S.  Engineers' 
seagoing  hopper  dredge  Pacific,  ask- 
ing $8,353  for  the  job.  .  .  .  Two  ships, 
the  West  Modica  and  Pacific  Oak, 
have  been  allocated  to  the  Grace  Line 
to  serve  Pacific  Northwest  ports  with 
South  America  service. 


Personal  Gleanings 

Winston  J.  Jones,  manager  of  the 
Alaska  Transportation  Co.  and  one 

of  the  leaders  in  Seattle's  shipping  fra- 
ternity, has  been  called  to  the  colors 
as  a  lieutenant,  senior  grade.  .  .  .  Capt. 
"Zip"  Wyatt,  Black  Ball  Line  veteran 
skipper,  always  takes  his  vacation  dur- 
ing the  dog  salmon  run  on  Hood  Canal, 
which  is  also  often  the  foggiest  season 
on  the  Sound.  .  .  .  Lieut.  W.  A. 
Schoech  of  the  Sand  Point  Naval  air 
station,  was  the  featured  speaker  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Propeller  Club  on 
October  30.  .  .  .  Hobby  of  Capt.  Lind- 
ley  Davis  of  the  Puget  Sound  Tug  & 
Barge  Co.,  is  listening  in  on  the  radio 
to  the  tugboat  skippers  around  the 
Sound  exchanging  gossip  over  the 
radiophone.  .  .  .  Mel  Stewart,  assis- 
tant manager  of  the  Consolidated 
Olympic  Line  is  back  on  the  job  again 
after  he  made  a  journey  of  several 
weeks  to  Nome  on  the  Donna  Lane. 
That  is,  he  went  up  on  her,  but  the 

travel  was  too  slow  so  he  flew  back 

Capt.  E.  L.  Bush,  well-known  skipper 
of  the  U.  S.  Indian  .Affairs  vessel 
Boxer,  is  back  from  .\laska  on  the  last 
trip  this  vessel  will  make  up  there  this 
year,  as  she  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Navy.  .  .  .  Two  well-known  American 
Mail  Line  skippers  went  to  Chester, 
Pa.,  to  take  over  the  two  brand  new 
freighters  for  the  company.  Capt.  John 
S.  Smith,  formerly  commander  of  the 
Cape  Alava,  took  command  of  Island 
Mail,  and  Capt.  J.  O.  Story,  former 
commander  of  the  Cape  Flattery,  will 
command  the  Japan  Mail. 
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TACOMA  PRODUCES 
A  LAUNCH-O-METER 


^V  D.  L.  Pratt 


Beginninu  with  the  Cape  Flattery, 
second  of  the  program  of  five  C-l-B 
motorships  built  at  the  Taconia  plant 
of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding 
Corp..  the  launching  movement  of  each 
vessel  has  been  measured  by  a  new  de- 
vice, designed  and  developed  by  the 
technical  staff  of  the  shipyard  and 
named  by  themthe"Launch-()-Meter."" 

The  original  idea  was  born  in  the 
brain  of  Wilton  C.  Smith,  and  the  de- 
scription, diagrams  and  pictures  mak- 
ing up  this  article  came  from  inter- 
views with  that  gentleman,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  technical  staff  of  the 
shipyard. 

The  object  of  the  device  is  to  record 
simultaneously  the  movement  of  the 
ship  down  the  ways  and  definite  small 
intervals  of  time.  Such  records  would 
show  definitely  and  accurately  the  dis- 
tance traveled  and  the  time  elapsed  at 
any  point  of  the  ship's  journey  down 
the  w^ays,  and  from  this  data  could  be 
derived  by  simple  calculation  the 
speed,  the  acceleration  and  the  mo- 
mentum at  any  [)oint  of  travel.  These 
characteristics  would  enable  the  tech- 
nical staff  to  calculate  with  greater 
precision  the  various  factors  involved 
in  launching  a  hull,  such  as  drag 
weights  necessary  to  limit  water  travel 
in  restricted  channels. 


Wilton  C.  Smith  adjusting  the  recording  pens  on  his  Ltiiinch-O-Meter 


To  accomplish  the  desired  result, 
Mr.  Smith,  with  the  help  of  his  asso- 
ciates, designed  a  drum  on  which  could 
be  wound  sufficient  wire  to  take  the 
full  travel  of  the  ship.  This  drum  re- 
volves, of  course,  as  the  wire  is  drawn 
off  by  the  movement  of  the  cradle  to 
which  it  is  fastened.  In  rotating,  the 
drum  drives  through  belt  connection  a 
smaller  drum  which  carries  a  make- 
and-break  device  hooked  into  a  battery 
circuit  that  controls  a  generator  cut- 
out. The  armature  of  this  cut-out  sup- 
ports a  graph  pen  above  a  strip  of 
stylograph  waxed  paper,  which  is 
moving  over  a  spool  driven  at  an  ap- 
propriate speed  by  an  independent 
source.  At  each  revolution  of  the  drum, 
corresponding  to  ten  feet  of  travel  of 
the  hull,  the  pen  actuated  by  the  gen- 
erator cut-out  makes  a  mark  on  the 
paper.  Another  pen  is  supported  by  the 
armature  of  another  generator  cut-out 
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whose  electrical  circuit  contains  a 
make-and-break  contact  which  is 
closed  at  every  stroke  of  the  pendulum 
of  an  ordinary  metronome.  Thus,  the 
second  pen  marks  the  intervals  of  one 
second,  or  any  other  convenient  unit  of 
time.  The  two  series  of  marks  thus  pro- 
duced give  an  accurate  record  of  time 
and  distance  relationship  for  the  travel 
of  the  hull  down  the  ways. 

For  practical  purposes  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  the  Launch-0-Meter 
is  made  up  in  two  sections,  both  of 
which  are  portable.  One  section  con- 
tains the  drum  with  its  wire,  the  belt 
wheels  and  belt,  and  the  smaller 
make-and-break  contact  drum.  This 
section  may  be  placed  anywhere  under 
the  hull  out  of  the  way. 

The  second  section  contains  the 
paper  spool,  the  two  pens,  the  metro- 
nome, the  generator  cut-outs  and  the 
battery.  This  section  is  usually  placed 
under  the  launching  platform,  and  the 
two  sections  are  connected  with  an  80' 
length  of  Tyrex  No.  18  cable. 

On  the  Launch-0-Meter,  as  built  at 
the  Tacoma  yard,  the  main  wire  drum 
is  built  with  a  circumference  of  e.xactly 
3  feet  4  inches.  This  drum  drives  the 
make-and-break  contact  drum  through 
a  three-to-one  speed  reduction,  and 
consequently  every  10  feet  of  wire 
running  out  results  in  a  contact  giving 
an  impulse  to  the  distance  pen.  About 
1300  feet  of  wire  are  required  and  a 
reel  30  inches  long  will  carry  it  single 
winding. 

The  diagrams  show  the  two  simi)le 
electric  circuits.  These  are  actuated  by 
a  six-volt  current  derixed  from  a  bat- 
tery of  four  dry  cells. 

(Page  5  7,  please) 
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"ALL  OUT"  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

by  Herman  W.  Steinkraus 
Vice  President,  Bridgeport  Brass  Company 


On  October  27,  there  was  completed 
in  our  plant,  inspected,  packed,  and 
made  ready  for  shipment,  the  twenty- 
five  millionth  artillery  cartridge  case 
since  we  shipped  the  first  pilot  lot  on 
January  26,  1940. 

The  first  case  made  in  this  plant  for 
the  current  Defense  Program  was  the 
five-inch  Navy  shell  case.  We  took 
over  a  large  department  where  we  had 
been  making  refrigerator  parts  and  fire 
extinguisher  shells,  added  a  few  special 
pieces  of  equipment,  and  began  the 
production  of  this  shell  case,  which  re- 
quires close  to  25  pounds  of  brass  a 
piece.  Since  that  day,  we  have  stepped 
up  production  to  six  times  our  original 
schedule,  and  now  our  people  are  turn- 
ing out  this  five-inch  Xavy  shell  case 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  six  and  some- 
times seven  days  a  week. 

Shortly  thereafter,  we  were  asked  if 
we  could  make  some  seventy-five  milli- 
meter cases  for  the  Army.  We  moved 
our  trucks  out  of  the  old  garage,  put  in 
presses,  annealing  furnaces  and  other 
equipment ;  and  that  garage  today  is  a 
seventy-five  millimeter  unit,  produc- 
ing around  500,000  seventy-fives  a 
month. 

By  this  time,  we  began  to  feel  that 
we  had  a  definite  skill  to  offer  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  when  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce 1.1"  cartridge  cases  for  the  Navy, 
we  bought  up  the  land  near  us  where 
there  were  some  old  saloons  and  a 
couple  of  old  shacks,  tore  them  down, 
and  built  a  unit  which  is  now  produc- 
ing one  million  medium  size  cartridge 
cases  per  month.  These  are  the  Navy 
1.1",  the  Army  37s,  and  two-pounders 
for  the  British. 

When  the  twenty  millimeter  gun  be- 
came such  an  important  weapon  for 
aircraft,  the  British  asked  us  if  we 
could  set  up  equipment  to  make  their 
twenty  millimeter  cases.  We  did,  by 
moving  out  a  few  more  departments, 
and  in  this  gradual  expansion  finally 
pushed  our  office  people  right  out  of 
the  old  office  building.  The  old  execu- 
tive floor,  where  our  board  of  directors 


On  October  27,  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  there  was  held  a  simple 
ceremony  wherein  the  United 
States  Navy  received  from  the 
Bridgeport  Brass  Company  a 
suitably  inscribed  cartridge  case 
— the  twenty-five  millionth  cart- 
ridge case  manufactured  by  that 
company.  The  U.  S.  Navy  in 
turn  presented  that  company 
with  the  coveted  Navy  "E,"  des- 
ignating efficiency  of  operation. 
This  article  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  address  made  by  Herman  W. 
Steinkraus  on  that  occasion. 


used  to  meet,  is  now  occupied  by  sev- 
eral hundred  men  and  women  inspect- 
ing and  packing  Hispano  Suizas  and 
Oerlikon  cartridge  cases  at  the  rate  of 
well  over  one  hundred  thousand  per 
day. 

By  this  time  our  handling  problem 
was  becoming  very  serious.  So  we 
asked  the  city  for  the  temporary  use 
of  a  short  street  running  through  our 
property.  This  was  promptly  and 
gladly  granted,  and  today  we  are  han- 
dling in  and  out  of  that  short  street 
over  sixteen  carloads  of  cartridge  brass 
a  day. 

Our  plants  and  buildings  are  prob- 
ably not  the  finest  plants  in  the  Defense 
Program  today.  They  are  crowded; 
they  are  cramped ;  every  inch  of  them 
is  being  used — but  they  have  produced 
25,000,000  cartridge  cases! 

And  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
tempo  of  these  plants  has  increased  to 
the  point  where  we  will  soon  be  turn- 
ing out  about  eight  million  cartridge 
cases  a  month.  Besides  this,  we  are 
building  here  in  Bridgeport  a  large 
cartridge  unit  for  the  Navy,  and  an- 
other plant  at  Indianapolis  for  the 
.\rmy,  which  will  mean  many  more 
cartridge  cases  for  both  branches  of 
the  service,  .•\lready,  we  are  turning 
out  sixteen  different  sizes  and  styles  of 
artillery  cartridge  cases,  and  we  are 
happy  to  be  so  serving  the  Navy,  the 


Army,  and  the  British  Commission. 

Just  a  word  about  our  mills  where 
we  are  still  producing  condenser  tubes 
and  other  products  for  the  Navy  just 
as  we  have  done  for  over  fifty  years. 
So,  therefore,  in  a  real  sense,  every  de- 
partment of  our  business  has  answered 
the  call  of  the  Navy,  the  Army,  and 
our  courageous  friends,  the  British. 

It  is  the  teamwork  of  the  whole 
brass  company  family  that  has  made 
this  record  possible,  and  each  and 
every  employee  has  contributed  some 
share. 

Now,  in  behalf  of  these  employees 
here  present,  and  the  thousands  of 
others,  who  we  wish  could  have  been 
here,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to 
you  this  five-inch  Navy  shell  case, 
suitably  inscribed,  as  a  token  of  the 
twenty-five  millionth  cartridge  case 
produced  by  the  Bridgeport  Brass 
Company  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Launch-0-Meter 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

The  reel  over  which  the  paper  is 
turned  has  a  diameter  of  4' 4  inches 
and  is  driven  at  about  7.25  rpni.  The 
paper,  therefore,  has  a  lineal  speed  of 
a  little  over  8  feet  per  minute. 

".A  few  minutes  before  the  ship  is  to 
be  launched,"  said  Wilton  Smith,  in 
describing  the  final  use,  "we  start  the 
paper  rolling  to  check  pens.  Also,  the 
metronome  is  then  timed.  A  small  piece 
of  Scotch  tape  is  handy  for  fine  adjust- 
ments. Just  as  the  ship  moves,  a  mark 
is  made  in  pencil  on  the  chart  to  make 
a  clear  differentiation  between  actual 
happenings  and  the  testing." 

Shipbuilders  will  readily  recognize 
the  simplicity  and  yet  the  usefulness  of 
the  Launch-O-iNIeter.  It  has  already 
served  at  the  launching  of  the  C-Is 
and  C-3s,  that  the  Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding  Corp.  have  built,  and 
'Sir.  Smith  said  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  company  to  use  it  on  all  launchings 
in  the  future,  with  certain  improve- 
ments that  may  suggest  themselves 
from  time  to  time. 
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SHIPS  in  THG  mflKinG 


LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


Pacific  /i^Udcfe  Ga. 

QeU  Mine  ^^GooAieAA. 


FF 


The  Maritime  Commission  on  No- 
vember 1  closed  a  contract  for  nine 
small  cargo  vessels  known  as  "'coasters  " 
at  a  total  price  of  §8,550,000,  to  be 
built  by  the  Pacific  Bridge  Company 
of  San  Francisco. 

This  is  the  fourth  cont'"act  for  this 
type  of  ship  which  has  been  made  and 
hrinjis  the  total  of  "coasters"  under 
contract  up  to  36.  The  other  com- 
panies, which  are  building  nine  each  of 
these  vessels,  are  Lake  Superior  Ship- 
building Company,  Superior,  Wiscon- 
sin ;  Leatham  Smith  Coal  and  Ship- 
building Company,  Sturgeon  Bay. 
Wisconsin :  and  the  Penn-Jersey  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Camden,  X.  J. 

The  Pacific  Bridge  Company's  yard 
is  at  Alameda,  California.  This  is  the 


first  shipbuilding  work  this  yard  has 
done  for  the  Maritime  Commission. 
The  company  previously  has  engaged 
in  general  steel  fabrication  and  dry- 
dock  construction. 

A  "coaster"  is  a  small  freight  ship  of 
ajrproximately  2800  deadweight  tons. 
It  is  258  feet  9  inches  long,  with  a  beam 
of  42  feet  1  inch  and  it  has  a  draft  of 
1 7  feet  1 1  inches. 

Bids  were  originally  made  for  the 
construction  of  these  ships  by  five  com- 
panies but  all  bids  were  rejected  and 
the  contracts  have  been  negotiated. 
The  contract  with  the  Pacific  Bridge 
Company  calls  for  deliveries  starting 
July  7,  1942,  and  extending  until 
March  4,  1943. 


^^JllUniif.  £lufiA''  /Wanted 


Names  of  39  more  patriots,  military 
and  naval  heroes,  statesmen  and  other 
famous  -Americans  have  been  assigned 
to  ships  of  the  rapidly-building  "Lib- 
erty Fleet,"  the  Maritime  Commission 
announced  in  November. 

In  adopting  a  policy  of  naming 
"Liberty  Ships"  after  men  who  have 
helped  to  shape  the  destiny  of  the 
L'nited  States  and  contributed  toward 
its  growth  and  develinment,  the  Com- 


mission feels  that  the  ships  will  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  present-day  .Amer- 
icans. The  shiy^s  will  ply  the  seven  seas 
and  in  so  doing  will  spread  the  doc- 
trine of  Liberty. 

The  39  vessels  are  among  the  312 
"Liberty  Ships"  now  under  construc- 
tion. Previously,  names  for  19  vessels 
were  assigned  by  the  Commission. 
The  first  "Liberty  Ships,"  the  Patrick 
Henrv.  the  John  C.  Fremont,  and  the 


Star  of  Oregon,  were  launched  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  and  to  date,  seven  have 
gone  down  the  ways. 

The  shipyards,  with  the  names  as- 
signed to  the  respective  ships,  follow: 

-Alabama  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Mobile,  -Alabama 

John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
1801-1835. 

Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Francis  Scott  Key,  composer  of  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner";  Roger  B. 
Taney,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  succeeding  John  Marshall; 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence;  John  Ran- 
dolph, \'irginia  Representative  and 
Senator ;  George  Calvert,  colonizer  and 
first  Lord  Baltimore;  Christopher 
Xeu'port,  sea  captain  who  safely  trans- 
ported a  number  of  the  first  settlers 
from  England  to  \'irginia. 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Wilmington,  California 

Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury under  Thomas  Jefferson  ;  Paul  Re- 
vere, famous  for  his  "midnight  ride"; 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  naval  officer  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Krie:  Daniel  Boone,  pioneer  and 
Indian  fighter;  El  bridge  Gerry,  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
Robert  Morris,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  Government 
financier;  Ruins  King,  twice  United 
States  Minister  to  Great  Britain.  1  796- 
1803  and  1825;  Samuel  Adams,  signer 
of   the   Declaration   of   Independence 
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C-}    cargo-passenger  steamer  African   Planet  ready  to  launch  at  the 
Ingall's  yard,  Pascagoiila,  Mississippi 


I  STEEL  CASTING  COMPANY 

vjj  Manufactured    of  standards.     A.S.A. 

II  Carbon  Moly  Steel;  Standards  B16E  — 

with  tensile  strength  1939.  Steel  Specifica- 

of  90,000   lbs.   per,  tion  ASTM  A157-C1. 
square  inch.   Tested  « 

to  3  times  the  stated  ^q^^     through 

working  pressure—  DEALERS     ONlY- 

metal  thickness  from  SEND     FOR     COM- 

'A  '  to  Va    over  spe-  •'"Tl    STOCK    iiST. 
cifications  —  made  to  • 

meet  A.P.i.,  Marine,  'NOTE:  STAINLESS  STEEL 


Steam,    and 


FITTINGS    MADE 


various  other     ^'•■~S;r>^     to     order. 


CO) 


2444  SO.  ALAMEDA  STREET 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


and  leader  of  the  "Boston  Tea  Party'' ; 
Nathan  Hale,  Army  Intelligence  Offi- 
cer who  "regretted  he  had  but  one  life 
to  lose  for  his  country" ;  Zebulon  Pike, 
discoverer  of  Pike's  Peak  and  explorer 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase;  Henry 
Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  1785-1795, 
and  headed  Navy  Department  when 
first  organized  in  1795. 


Houston  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Houston,  Texas 

Sam  Houston,  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Texan  Army  in  its  war  for  Inde- 
pendence and  first  President  of  Texas 
as  an  independent  state;  Davy  Crock- 
ett, Texan  hero  of  the  Alamo;  Mat- 
thew Maury,  American  Naval  officer 
and  hydrographer  whose  works  on  na- 


'Eint   "Liberty    Ship"    named    ivas   the   Patrick   Henry,   shoiin    hoc    iii\t    after    launching 
September  27,  at  the  Bethlehem  Fairfield  yard 


vigation,  ocean  currents,  great  circle 
sailing  and  wind  are  world  standards; 
Winfield  Scott,  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can General  who  participated  in  both 
the  War  of  1812  and  the  War  with 
^Mexico,  1846;  James  Oglethorpe, 
founder  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  and 
the  city  of  Savannah. 

North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

Charles  C.  Pinckney,  famous  for  his 
statement,  "IMillions  for  defense,  but 
not  one  cent  for  tribute";  Edward 
Rutledge,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  William  Moultrie,  Ar- 
my officer  in  the  Indian  and  Revolu- 
tionary wars;  Daniel  Morgan,  com- 
mander of  a  company  of  famous  sharp- 
shooters during  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Portland,  Oregon 

Philip  Livingston,  New  York  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of 
Treasury  under  George  Washington; 
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John  Jay,  first  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  Thomas  Mm  Don- 
oiii^h,  Xaval  officer  who  achieved  the 
brilHant  victory  of  Lake  Champlain; 
Robert  Fulton,  inventor  of  the  t"irst 
successful  steamboat;  William  Dawes, 
who  accomixuiied  I'aul  Revere  on  his 
famous  ride,  hut  who  was  captured  by 
the  British;  Philip  Schuyler,  American 
soldier  and  statesman;  Stephen  A. 
Doui^las,  statesman-lawyer  who  de- 
bated with  Lincoln. 

Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Richmond.  California 

Zaehary  Taylor,  twelfth  President 
of  the  United  States;  Anthony  Wayne, 
hero  of  the  brilliant  storming  of  Stony 
Point ;  Timothy  Pickering,  founder  of 
West  Point  Military  Academy. 

South  Portland  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, South  Portland,  ]\Liine 

John  Winthrop,  Massachusetts  col- 
onizer and  governor. 

November  Launchings 

The  ^Llrilime  Commission  an- 
nounced the  launching  of  the  follow- 
ing seven  ships  from  I'nited  States 
shipyards  during  November: 

A.  C.  Rubel,  12.000  dwt.  tanker; 
launched  November  10  at  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company's  Sparrows  Point 
yard ;  sjionsored  by  Mrs.  Albert  C. 
Rubel,  wife  of  an  official  of  the  Union 
Oil  Company,  California — for  which 
it  is  being  built. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  EC-2  cargo 
ship:  launched  November  10  at  Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Terminal  Island,  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
California:  sponsored  by  Miss  Dor- 
othy Barnes,  daughter  of  James  E. 
Barnes.  Washington  representative  for 
the  Todd  Shipyards  Corp. 

S.  S.  Jean  Lykes,  C-2  cargo  ship  of 
9400  dwt  with  designed  sea  speed  of 
153^2  knots:  launched  November  12  at 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Chester.  Pa.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Hale  Boggs,  wife  of  Congressman 
Boggs  of  New  Orleans;  built  for  Lykes 
Brothers  Steamship  Co.,  New  Or- 
leans. 

Calusa,  15,910-dwt.  tanker  with 
liquid  cargo  capacity  of  133,000  bbls.; 
launcherl  November  12  at  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company's  Sparrows 
Point  yard :  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lau- 
rence B.  Levi,  wife  of  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany, Inc. — owners  of  the  ship  (third 


launched  of  a  lleet  of  six  identical 
tankers  building  for  this  operator). 

Francis  Scott  Key,  KC^-2  cargo 
shi|i;  launched  November  15  at  Beth- 
lehem-Fairfield  yards,  Baltimore. 
Maryland;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam I).  Byron,  Maryland  Representa- 
tive in  Congress. 

S.  S.  Fairport,  9()00-dwt.  cargo  ship 
(one  of  four  identical  ships  building 
for  the  same  operator) ;  launched  No- 
vember 15  at  the  Gulf  Shipbuilding 
Corporation's  yard.  Chickasaw.  .\la- 
bama;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edw.  A. 
Roberts,  wife  of  president  of  Water- 
man Steamship  Corp. — for  which  the 
ship  is  being  built. 

Robert  Gray,  EC-2  cargo  shij); 
launched  November  16  at  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Corp.  yards.  Portland, 
Oregon ;  sponsored  by  Miss  Mary  A. 
Reilly,  daughter  of  the  president  of 
Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  New  York 
City. 

Five  of  these  seven  ships  are  in  the 
Maritime  Commission  program  and 
make  a  total,  to  date,  of  153  launch- 
ings in  that  program. 

Four  More  U.  S.  M.  C. 
Vessels  Delivered 

Four  more  new  ships  for  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  were  delivered 
into  service  during  November,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Maritime  Commission. 

The  S.  S.  Robin  Wentley,  a  C-2 
cargo  ship  of  10,048  deadweight  tons, 
and  designed  sea  speed  of  15^  knots, 
was  delivered  to  the  Seas  Shipping 
Company  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  by 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company's  Spar- 
rows Point,  Maryland,  yard,  Novem- 
ber 3.  It  is  the  last  completed  of  a  si.x- 
ship  lleet  for  this  company,  two  of 
which  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
Navy. 

The  S.  S.  President  Polk,  a  C-^ 
passenger-cargo  ship  of  9937  dead- 
weight tons,  designed  sea  speed  of  1 6)<^ 
knots,  and  96  passenger  capacity,  was 
delivered  November  6  to  the  Amer- 
ican President  Lines,  Ltd.,  of  San 
Francisco.  California.  1)\'  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company  at  Newport  News,  \'irginia. 
This  is  the  last  of  seven  identical  ships 
Iniilt  at  the  same  yard  for  this  oper- 
ator, three  of  which  have  been  acquired 
by  the  Navy. 

The  S.  S.  James  McKay,  a  C-1  cargo 
ship  of  9260  deadweight  tons,  and  de- 
signed sea  speed  of  14  knots,  was  de- 


iixered  N<)veml)er  7  to  the  Lykes 
Brothers  Steamship  Company  Inc., 
of  New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company's  Spar- 
rows Point,  Maryland,  yard;  the  last 
of  five  identical  ships  built  for  this 
operator  by  the  same  yard. 

The  S.  S.  Agwiprince,  a  C-1  cargo 
shiji  of  9290  deadweight  tons,  and  de- 
signed sea  speed  of  14  knots,  was  de- 
livered November  10  to  the  New  York 
and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company 
of  New  York  City,  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  at  its 
Long  Beach,  California,  yard.  This  is 
the  second  identical  ship  delivered  to 
the  same  operator  by  this  shipyard. 

These  deliveries  make  122  ships 
completed  in  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion's long-range  program. 

Six  "Liberty  Ships"  Allocated 

Allocations  of  six  additional  "Lib- 
erty Ships"  to  American  steamship 
operators  were  announced  in  Novem- 
ber by  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission. 

The  Patrick  Henry,  one  of  the  first 
"Liberty  Ships.""  launched  on  Sej^tem- 
ber  27,  at  the  Bethlehem-Fairfield 
yard,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  the 
Thomas  Paine,  being  built  by  the 
California  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  California;  and  the 
John  Barry,  under  construction  by 
the  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Portland,  Oregon,  will  be  chartered  ])y 
the  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc., 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

The  Isthmian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  will  charter  the 
Benjamin  Franklin,  to  be  delivered 
by  the  California  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration; and  the  William  Clark, 
being  built  by  the  Oregon  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation. 

The  Robert  Gray  will  also  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  Portland  yard  for  charter 
by  the  Waterman  Steamship  Agency, 
Ltd.,  New  York  City. 

Third  "Modified 
Exporter"  Launched 

The  -American  F^xport  Lines"  fast 
freighter.  Exanthia,  launched  Novem- 
ber 1,  at  Bath  Iron  Works  Corpora- 
tion, was  sponsored  by  ^Nlrs.  James  J. 
Brazil,  Russell,  Kansas,  daughter  of 
John  Wright,  the  operator"s  claims  and 
insurance  manager. 

The  third  of  four  vessels  of  the 
"modified    Exporter"    type,   designed 
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SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and  PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone  SUtter  0221 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Dry  Docks 
3,000  tons  and  5,000  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 
Telephone  ALameda  8S8S 


GENERAL  E]^GI]\EER1NG 
and  DRY  ROCK  COMPANY 


and  engineered  by  American  Export, 
the  Exanthia  is  420  feet  in  length, 
with  60-ft.  molded  breadth  and  39  ft. 
4  in.  depth  molded  to  main  deck  amid- 
ships. Cargo  capacity  is  6597  gross 
tons. 

Captain  Carroll  IVI.  Macgowan  of 
Portland,  Me.,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  command  the  Exanthia,  has  served 
as  captain  of  several  American  Export 
vessels,  including  the  Extavia,  recently 
completed  sister  ship. 

One-Fourth  of  "Liberty 
Ship"  Keels  Laid 

With  the  laying  of  21  keels  during 
October,  keels  for  virtually  one-fourth 
of  the  312  "Liberty  Ships"  under  con- 
struction have  been  laid,  bringing  the 
total  to  date  from  the  first  keel  laying, 
April  30,  1941,  to  76,  according  to  the 
Maritime  Commission's  Program  Con- 
struction Report  made  public  in  No- 
vember. 

Of  the  standard  type  ships,  six  were 
delivered  during  October  and  four 
others  launched,  with  the  records  stand- 
ing at  57  deliveries  and  51  launchings 
for  ten  months  of  this  vear,  as  com- 


pared with  41  deliveries  and  54  launch- 
ings for  the  full  12  months  of  1940. 

New  Yard  for  Stockton 

A  privately  financed  shipyard  to  be 
built  at  Stockton,  California,  costing 
between  $2,000,000  and  $2,500,000, 
for  the  construction  of  30  10,000-ton 
tankers,  was  announced  in  November 
by  B.  J.  Klarman,  president  of  the 
Star  Engineering  Company  of  New 
York. 

According  to  Mr.  Klarman,  con- 
tracts for  the  first  30  vessels  were 
already  completed,  and  the  tankers 
will  be  for  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

Submarine  Keel 
Laid  at  Mare  Island 

On  November  10,  the  keel  for  the 
submarine  U.  S.  S.  Tunny  was  laid 
at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  This 
is  the  fifth  submarine  keel  to  have  been 
laid  this  year,  being  preceded  by  the 
Trigger,  Wahoo,  Whale  and  Sunfish. 
It  is  also  the  third  submarine  to  occupy 
Way  3  during  1941,  which  indicates 
the  fast  production  of  this  yard. 
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Bethlehem  S.  F.  Yard 
Launches  Destroyer 

The  destroyer  Woodworth  was 
launched  on  Saturday,  November  29, 
at  Bethlehem's  San  Francisco  yard. 

The  Woodworth  was  named  for  the 
late  Commodore  Selim  E.  Woodworth, 
USN,  whose  spectacular  career  is 
linked  with  early  history  of  California 
as  well  as  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Newest  Atlantic 
Tanker  Launched 

The  S.  S.  John  D.  Gill,  a  19,200-ton 
tanker,  and  the  newest  addition  to  The 
Atlantic  Refining  Company  fleet,  was 
launched  November  1 5  at  the  yards  of 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company,  at  Chester,  Pa.  Built  in 
record  time  because  of  the  war-time 
shortage  of  tank  ships,  the  big  vessel 
slid  into  the  water  just  18  weeks  after 
the  first  keel  plate  was  laid. 

The  ship  was  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
John  D.  Gill,  wife  of  an  Atlantic  direc- 
tor, in  whose  honor  the  vessel  was 
named. 
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A  recent  survey  and  field  inspection 
of  the  shiphuildinii  ways  and  other 
facihties  of  this  nation,  conducted  by 
the  National  Council  of  American 
Shipbuilders,  an  organization  includ- 
ing approximately  80  per  cent  of  the 
privately-owned  shipbuildinti  capacity 
of  this  country,  indicated  the  extent  to 
which  the  shipbuilding  industry  of 
America  was  meeting  the  herculean 
task  imjiosed  upon  it  by  the  expanded 
programs  of  the  Xavy  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission. 

Since  May  of  1940,  when  Adolph 
Hitler  overran  the  low  countries  of 
Europe,  Congress  has  authorized  an 
1 1  per  cent  and  a  70  per  cent  increase 
in  the  Xavy  of  the  United  States.  This 
meant  a  virtual  doubling  of  the  size  of 
our  Xavy  in  all  categories  of  vessels. 
There  was  also  superimposed  on  the 
long-range  program  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  which  originally  contem- 
plated the  construction  of  50  merchant 
vessels  a  year  over  a  ten-year  period, 
the  construction  of  60  merchant  ships 
for  British  account.  61  vessels  for 
strictly  private  account,  and  348  cargo 
carriers  of  simplified  design  known  as 
"Liberty  Ships." 

To  accomplish  all  of  this  construc- 
tion, a  vast  program  of  expansion  of 
existing  shipyards  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  additional  facilities  became 
necessary.  Both  the  Xavy  Department 
and  the  Maritime  Commission  very 
wisely  adopted  a  policy  which  con- 
templated first  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing facilities  to  the  utmost  and  only 
opening  new  yards  under  experienced 
management.  X'o  encouragement  was 
given  to  quickly  thrown-together  or- 
ganizations of  limited  management  ex- 
perience and  financial  stability.  It  w'as 
only  through  such  a  policy  as  this  that 
construction  of  ships  of  the  highest 
quality  completed  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  was  possible  of  achievement. 

When  the  emergency  started,  there 
were  only  21  private  shipyards  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  steel  sea- 
going vessels.  These  yards  had  avail- 
able 83  active  shipbuilding  ways  of 
300  feet  or  more  in  length.  Today  there 


are  some  65  yards  engaged  in  this  work, 
not  counting  the  numerous  smaller  or- 
ganizations constructing  small  craft. 
These  65  yards  have  available  today 
383  shipbuilding  ways  of  300  feet  or 
more  in  length  that  are  completed. 
These  facilities  are  spread  along  the 
.Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards,  the 
Gulf  Coast,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the 
banks  of  our  great  rivers.  The  spread- 
ing of  this  work  over  this  wide  area 
was  possible  only  because  Congress 
gave  the  two  principal  governmental 
agencies  involved  in  shipbuilding,  the 
Xavy  Department  and  the  Maritime 
Commission,  the  power  to  negotiate 
contracts — a  system  used  in  England 
for  a  number  of  years  in  connection 
with  their  naval  shipbuilding  contracts. 
Today  there  are  775  seagoing  mer- 
chant vessels  and  503  combatant  and 
seagoing  auxiliary  naval  vessels  under 
construction  in  the  privately-owned 
shipyards  of  .America.  These  yards  are 
employing  approximately  a  quarter  of 
a  million  workers  as  compared  to  sixty- 
five  thousand,  the  number  before  the 
emergency.  This  tremendous  increase 
in  w'orkers  was,  of  course,  impossible 


of  accomplishment  without  a  great  di- 
lution of  supervisors  and  skilled  arti- 
sans with  some  consequent  inefficiency. 
This  situation  is  being  rapidly  over- 
come by  the  training  of  workers  in  pri- 
vate industry  and  under  governmental 
auspices. 

Excellent  records  are  being  made  in 
the  construction  of  all  types  of  ships, 
both  naval  and  commercial.  The  esti- 
mated contract  building  times  of  naval 
craft  have  been  reduced  from  a  matter 
of  months  to  as  much  as  a  year.  .An  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  reduced 
building  time  of  merchant  vessels  was 
the  recently  completed  S.  S.  Ocean 
\'anguard,  a  10,500-ton  deadweight 
cargo  ship  which  was  delivered  in  six 
and  one-half  months  after  the  laying 
of  her  keel.  It  formerly  took  ten  months 
to  a  year  to  build  a  vessel  of  compar- 
able size.  The  employment  of  addi- 
tional workers,  the  use  of  shift  work, 
improved  techniques,  standardization 
of  design,  decentralization,  spreading 
the  work  and  use  of  experienced  man- 
agement have  all  contributed  to  reduc- 
ing the  building  time  of  ships  in  the 
present  program. 


Steady  As  You  Go! 

{Continued  from  page  51 ) 


is  no  right  of  way.  The  fog  signals  are 
intended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  one  vessel  to  the 
other;  the  burden  is  upon  each  vessel 
to  cautiously  avoid  collision  with  the 
other:  and  passing  signals  cannot  be 
used  until  the  vessels  are  in  sight  of 
each  other. 

When  hearing  the  fog  signal  of  an- 
other vessel,  apparently  forward  of  the 
beam,  your  engines  must  be  stopped 
immediately  and,  unless  circumstances 
make  it  impossible  to  do  so,  kept 
stopped  until  the  true  position  and 
course  of  the  other  vessel  is  ascer- 
tained ;  then  the  two  vessels  will  care- 
fully proceed  to  make  a  safe  passing. 

QUESTION 

How  do  I  know  deceleration  and 
the  turning  circle? 


ANSWER 

Every  master  should  have  posted  on 
the  bridge  an  approximate  decelera- 
tion table  at  various  speeds  and  drafts 
of  his  vessel.  This  is  frequently  neg- 
lected on  merchant  vessels,  but  definite 
knowledge  as  to  the  turning  circle  and 
the  time  and  distance  required  to  bring 
his  vessel  to  a  complete  standstill  will 
always  be  of  value  to  any  officer  w'hen 
called  upon  to  defend  his  vessel  after 
a  collision. 

In  our  next  issue  we  are  including 
Tables  B  and  C;  Table  A,  sound  sig- 
nals for  vessels  in  sight  of  each  other, 
was  published  last  month.  Table  B 
gives  sound  signals  for  vessels  not  in 
sight  of  each  other  while  obscured  in 
fog.  Table  C  gives  sound  signals  for 
steam  vessels  not  in  sight  of  each  other 
in  clear  weather. 
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SAFETY  STANDARDS 
UNDER  WAR  CONDITIONS 

hy  Commander  Richard  S.  Field 

Director,  Bureau  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation, 
Department  of  Commerce 


It  is  the  duty  of  our  bureau,  through 
regulation  and  inspection,  to  see  that 
vessels  are  protected  against  the  haz- 
ards of  fire,  collision  and  stranding. 
It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they  are 
manned  by  officers  and  crews  com- 
petent to  operate  them  with  safety. 
Against  the  hazards  of  enemy  action, 
their  defense  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Xavy.  If  in  spite  of  naval  protection 
an  enemy  should  succeed  in  damaging 
one  of  our  ships,  its  personnel  and 
material  will  be  put  to  the  test.  A 
well-trained  crew  with  adequate  fire- 
fighting  equipment  in  a  vessel  properly 
subdivided  will  have  a  chance  to  save 
the  ship,  or,  if  it  must  be  abandoned, 
they  will  take  to  the  boats  in  an  or- 
derly manner.  To  this  extent  the  Bu- 
reau of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navi- 
gation, by  regulation,  inspection,  and 
drill,  participates  in  the  defense  of 
our  merchant  vessels  against  a  shoot- 
ing enemy. 

The  Maritime  Commission's  long- 
range  program  was  made  up  of  pas- 
senger and  cargo  vessels  designed  by 
the  Commission.  Every  detail  of  the 
construction  of  these  vessels  was  in 
excess  of  all  requirements,  either  of 
the  1929  Convention,  or  of  the  laws 
of  this  nation  or  any  other.  The  adop- 
tion by  the  Commission  of  such  stand- 
ards greatly  facilitated  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  part  of  this  Bureau  of 
the  regulations  which  we  have  made 
concerning  the  construction,  fire  de- 
tecting and  fire-fighting  and  lifesaving 
arrangements  in  all  passenger  and 
cargo  vessels.  When  the  ^Maritime 
Commission,  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  augmenting  their  regular  program, 
with  the  construction  of  the  "Liberty 
Fleet,"  advanced  the  proposal  that 
these  emergency  ships  should  in  some 


slight  particulars  be  built  below  the 
standard  of  their  regular  program, 
they  met  with  the  immediate  agree- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  In- 
spection and  Navigation.  The  bureau 
is  satisfied  with  the  adequacy  of  these 
vessels  for  the  service  in  which  they 
are  to  be  used,  and  all  agree  that  they 
are  superior  to  the  average  cargo  ves- 
sel built  before  1936. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1941,  the 
national  interests  required  a  deeper 
loading  of  the  American  merchant 
fleet  during  the  emergency,  and  with 
the  record  of  thousands  of  voyages 
made  before  the  load  line  laws  were 
enacted,  we  were  certain  that  deeper 
loading  of  vessels  structurally  quali- 
fied could  be  accomplished  and  within 
the  limits  of  safety.  The  amended 
Coastwise  Load  Line  Law  was  signed 
by  the  President  July  3,  1941,  and  by 
July  7,  some  one  hundred  tankers, 
thanks  to  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping,  had  their  new  deeper  marks 
and  on  Tuesday,  July  8,  the  deeper 
laden  vessels  began  to  leave  Gulf 
ports.  This  has  resulted  in  the  delivery 
of  approximately  fifty  thousand  bar- 
rels more  per  day  on  the  .Atlantic 
Coast.  Early  in  August,  the  President 
suspended  the  terms  of  the  Interna- 
tional Load  Line  Convention  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  issued  new 
load  line  regulations,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  load  vessels  one  mark 
deeper,  except  in  the  winter  season 
or  zone.  Neither  your  Marine  Inspec- 
tion Bureau  nor  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping  is  made  up  of  "yes"  men. 
The  classification  societies,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  for  a  deeper  loading 
amendment,  go  very  carefully  into  the 
record  of  the  vessel,  considering  its 
age,  strength  of  hull,  protection  of  all 


openings  and  every  other  detail,  be- 
fore granting  a  lesser  freeboard.  In 
each  case  there  must  be  a  finding  by 
the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation  that  the  amended  free- 
board is  within  the  limits  of  safety. 
^Moreover,  when  the  emergency  is  past, 
we  shall  insist  upon  going  back  to 
the  old  marks. 

Faced  with  an  acute  shortage  of  able 
seamen,  we  fostered  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  1941,  which  permits  that 
one-half  of  the  able  seamen  required 
in  a  vessel  may  be  twelve  months  able 
seamen,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
"blue  ticket"  A.  B.'s.  The  result  of 
this  act,  which  is  for  the  duration  of 
the  emergency  only,  spreads  the  avail- 
able unlimited,  or  "green  ticket"  able 
seamen,  over  one  and  two-thirds  the 
number  of  vessels  which  they  could 
man  before  the  act  was  passed.  Thus, 
if  the  available  unlimited  able  seamen 
last  month  could  man  six  hundred  ves- 
sels, that  same  number  can  now  man 
one  thousand  vessels. 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  different  situations  presented  to 
us  in  which  some  slight  waiver  of  exist- 
ing laws  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
movement  of  commerce,  we  went  to 
Congre.ss,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  with  a  bill  known  as  H.  R. 
5111.  This  bill  as  it  passed  the  House 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, upon  request  from  certain  de- 
signated offices,  including  the  Navy 
and  War  Departments  and  others,  to 
waive  any  of  the  inspection  or  naviga- 
tion laws  after  a  finding  that  such 
waiver  was  necessary  for  the  national 
defense.  There  is  no  intention,  should 
this  bill  become  a  law,  to  set  aside 
any  of  the  safety  requirements  nor  to 
take  any  action  except  in  individual 
cases  to  facilitate  commerce  bv  the 
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removal  of  some  technical  prohibition 
not  involving  safety. 

We  have  read  considerable  of  a 
new  emergenc)'  type  of  vessel  known 
as  the  Sea  Otter.  We  have  seen  no 
plans  of  this  propo.sed  craft,  and  no 
one  has  approached  the  Bureau  in 
any  way  in  connection  with  it.  If  it 
is  successful.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be  of  tremendous  help  in  accomplish- 
ing the  immediate  purpose  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Therefore,  I  hope  that  when 
and  if  this  novel  type  of  vessel  is 
offered  for  certification  it  may  be 
found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
reciuirements  of  the  law. 

There  is  under  consideration  at  the 
present  time  the  building  of  a  large 
number  of  concrete  barges  for  the 
transportation  of  oil.  The  existing 
tanker  regulations  require  that  all  new- 
tank  vessels  be  constructed  of  steel 
or  iron.  We  have  indicated  our  willing- 
ne.ss  to  approve  a  concrete  and  steel 
oil  barge,  provided  certain  essentials 
are  included.  As  regards  the  proposal 
that  such  barges  might  be  towed  un- 
manned between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
aiui  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  agree.  Our 
views  on  this  matter  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Coast  Guard,  by  tanker 
operators,  and  almost  unanimously  by 
all  tow'ing  authorities. 

In  these  confused  times  safety  in 
the  operation  of  our  merchant  vessels 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  final  effec- 
tiveness of  the  defense  effort.  It  is 
apparent  that  for  the  long  pull  the 
country  needs  to  maintain  in  all  re- 
spects the  dependability  and  quality 
of  its  merchant  fleet  in  order  that  all 
vessels  may  be  continuously  and  ef- 
ficiently operated  with  a  minimum 
loss  of  bottoms  and  of  time  from 
casualty  or  breakdown.  Further,  it 
goes  without  saying,  that  merchant 
vessel  personnel  having  the  knowledge 
that  orderl\-  and  effective  precaution 
has  been  taken  against  all  types  of 
accident,  wil!  perform  their  duties 
with  confidence  and  corresponding 
thoroughness. 
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I  believe  that  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  would  insist  upon  two  general 
protective  precautions:  one,  that  we 
maintain  during  this  emergency  that 
standard  of  marine  safety  which  is 
necessarv  to  assure  the  safe  and  effi- 


cient operation  of  .American  merchant 
vessels;  and,  two,  that  these  vessels 
proceeding  on  their  lawful  occasions 
should  be  fully  protected  by  the  might 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Alislract  of  an  address  before  the  American  Mer- 
chant .Marine  Conference.  San  Francisco,  October  22. 


Complete  protection  against  heat 
or  excessive  current,  or  both,  is  pro- 
vided by  a  new  protective  control  de- 
vice for  arc  welding  machines  just  an- 
nounced by  The  Lincoln  Electric 
Company. 

The  protective  control  device  con- 
sists of  two  current  transformers,  the 
primaries  of  which  are  connected  in 
series  with  the  motor  leads,  and  the 
secondaries  supplying  power  to  oper- 
ate two  snap-action  thermostats  which 
are  mounted  directly  on  the  motor 
lamination  in  such  a  way  that  they 
operate  by  means  of  heat  conduction 
as  well  as  by  current  passing  through 
the  thermostat. 

The  protection  provided  by  this  de- 
vice is  as  follows: 

1.  If  the  welder  is  being  operated 
in  a  very  hot  room,  or  an  oven,  and  it 
exceeds  the  safe  operating  tempera- 
ture, thermostats  will  trip  open; 

2.  If  the  motor  is  cold  and  exces- 
sive currents  which  will  eventually 
damage  the  motor  occur  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  the  thermostat  will 
operate  before  the  motor  reaches  an 
unsafe  temperature: 

3.  If  the  machine  is  started  on 
single-phase  lines,  the  switch  may 
close,  but  the  excessive  heating  of  the 
thermostat  caused  by  the  single-phase 
locked  current  will  open  the  thermo- 
stat and  stop  the  machine: 

4.  If  the  machine  is  running  and 
one  fuse  blows  so  that  the  motor  is 
operating  single  phase;  if  the  load  on 
the  machine  is  sufficient  to  overheat 


the  motor,  the  thermostats  will  trip 
out ; 

5.  If  the  rotor  is  locked  w'ith  normal 
three-phase  power  applied,  the  ther- 
mostats will  open  the  circuit  due  to 
the  high  current; 

6.  If  the  welder  is  operated  for  long 
periods  of  time  at  sustained  overloads, 
both  high  input  current  and  high  mo- 
tor temperature  combine  to  open  the 
thermostats. 

The  thermostats  automatically  re- 
set when  the  motor  returns  to  a  .safe 
operating  temperature,  or  w-hen  the 
current  is  reduced,  and  no  manual  op- 
eration is  required  to  start  the  ma- 
chine, except  pushing  the  start  button. 

A  special  circuit  allows  the  starter 
button  to  be  held  "in"  after  the  welder 
thermostats  have  been  tripped.  This 
allows  the  machine  to  rotate  with  no 
load,  and  the  welder  ventilation  speeds 
up  the  cooling  of  the  welder  after  the 
trouble  has  been  rectified. 


E.J. 

Bradley 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Propeller  Club 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  last  month, 
Commander  Lee  resigned  as  Port  Pres- 
ident in  order  to  devote  more  of  his 
time  to  his  new  position  as  National 
President.  He  was  succeeded  by  O.  B. 
Whitaker,  Manager  of  the  Marine 
Sales  Division  of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Company,  who  lives  at  25  Monroe 
Place,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Whitaker  served 
last  year  under  Commander  Lee  as 
Vice  President  of  the  New  York  Club. 
He  is  a  veteran  member  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club. 


Organization  of  the  eighty-first 
branch  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  at  Hueneme,  California, 
was  announced  recently  by  Comman- 
der Robert  C.  Lee,  National  President 
of  the  Club.  One  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission's newest  training  stations  is 
located  at  this  port. 


f^ec/udo<f4f 


Result  of  the  appointment  of  E.  J. 
Bradley  as  Pacific  Coast  representa- 
tive for  the  Division  of  Emergency 
Shipping,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission, 
is  highly  gratifying,  shipping  execu- 
tives unanimously  report. 

The  tall,  reserved,  former  Assistant 
Freight  Traffic  Manager  for  the  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company,  is  one  of 
those  chaps  who  succeed  in  getting 
things  done  without  any  apparent  ef- 
fort. We  wish  to  record  that  shipping 
leaders  say  that  Bradley's  position  is 
anything  but  an  easy  one.  Especially 
to  please  all  sides,  what  with  the  de- 
mand for  cargo  space  and  the  lack  of 
tonnage  on  this  range. 

Army  and  Navy  offices  substantiate 
what  the  merchant  marine  executives 
say  in  behalf  of  Bradley.  His  job, 
among  others,  is  to  cooperate  with  the 
Army  and  Navy  with  the  defense  con- 
struction contractors  in  the  movement 
of  materials. 

Local  shipping  men  say  that  with 
Bradley's  appointment  there  immedi- 
ately was  instituted  a  closer  coopera- 
tion with  Washington  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  problems  affecting  vital  han- 


dling of  shipping.  And  the  situation  is 
constantly  improving  under  the  im- 
partial and  efficient  handling  of  Mr. 
Bradley,  who  brought  to  his  govern- 
ment post  sixteen  years'  experience  as 
one  of  Matson's  outstanding  traffic  ex- 
perts. 

*     *     * 

Captain  Thomas  Smith,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bar  Pilot,  has  been  called  into 
service  by  the  Navy  and  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  Treasure  Island  base  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Commander 
under  Captain  Ross  Culp. 

One  of  the  most  popular  master 
mariners  of  the  Bay  Area,  Captain,  or 
rather  Lieutenant-Commander,  Smith 
is  remembered,  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  pilot,  as  master  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company's  vessels  plying  out  of 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  banana  trade. 


Pacific  Coast  friends  learned  with 
regret  the  passing  on  November  13,  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  of  Thompson  M.  Lykes, 
vice  president  and  director  of  the 
Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Company  and 
the  Tampa  Inter-Ocean  Steamship 
Company. 

Mr.  Lykes  was  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  in  Gulf  shipping  circles  and 
known  as  a  leader  in  the  bulding  of  an 
adequate  Anierican  merchant  marine. 


Not  very  long  ago,  Captain  Hans 
Peter  Lauritzen,  74,  president  of  the 
Richmond  Navigation  and  Improve- 
ment Company — the  tug  and  barge 
concern — passed  away  in  Richmond, 
following  a  heart  attack.  He  had  been 
identified  with  the  development  of 
Richmond  Harbor  for  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  best-known  men  engaged  in 
Bay  transportation  activities.  He  was 
born  in  Denmark,  but  brought  to 
California  in  1869. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Marguerite  Lauritzen,  and  his  son, 
George  B.  Lauritzen. 
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Miss  Dorothy  Barnes,  sponsor  of 
the  S.S.BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 
center,  nith  her  matron  of  honor, 
Mrs.  Leon  J.  Manees  of  Long 
Beach,  and  S.  D.  Bechtel,  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation 


The  Franklin  pulls  to  a  stop  in 
Cerritos  Channel  with  the  tiio 
huge  cables  attached  to  her  drag- 
ging 88  tons  of  chains  in  two 
wooden  troughs  partly  filled  icith 
dirt  on  either  side  of  the  sliding 
ivay — a  necessary  precaution  be- 
cause of  the  narrowness  of  the 
channel 


The  Franklin  is  escorted  by  tug- 
boats into  the  outfitting  docks  to 
join  her  sister  ships,  the  John  C. 
Fremont  and  the  Thomas  Paine, 
which  are  now  being  rushed  to 
completion 


launcUed  Lf,  CALSHIP 


The  S.  S.  Benjamin  Franklin,  third 
of  lifty-five  emergency  cargo  vessels 
scheduled  for  construction  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding  Corporation,  was 
launched  at  high  tide  on  the  morning 
of  November  16  from  Shipway  No.  ,3 
of  the  Terminal  Island  yard. 

Miss  Dorothy  Barnes,  daughter  of 
James  E.  Barnes,  Washington,  D.  C, 
representative  of  Todd  Shipyards,  was 
the  sponsor  for  the  427-foot  freighter, 
built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,650,- 
000  for  delivery  to  the  United  States 
^laritime  Commission. 

The  first  two  vessels  launched  b\ 
the  Terminal  Island  yard  for  the  Mari- 
time Commission's  "Liberty  Fleet  " 
were  the  John  C.  Fremont  and  the 
Thomas  Paine,  waterborne  on  Septem- 
ber 27  and  October  26,  respectively. 

The  Franklin  joined  her  sister  ships 
in  the  outfitting  docks,  where  the  Fre- 


mont and  the  Paine  are  being  rushed 
to  completion  for  their  trial  runs.  The 
first  ship  has  been  designated  for  serv- 
ice with  the  American  President  Lines, 
the  second  with  Lykes  Brothers  Steam- 
ship Company. 

All  the  fourteen  shipways  of  the 
100-acre  Calship  yard  are  now  occu- 
pied with  hulls,  the  seventeenth  keel 
being  laid  on  Shipway  No.  3  on  No- 
vember 17.  Tentative  plans  had  been 
made  to  launch  the  John  Paul  Jones 
on  Shipway  No.  4  sometime  before 
December  1 . 

With  its  highly  accelerated  ship- 
building program  gathering  momen- 
tum day  by  day,  Calship  ex[)ects  to  be 
launching  a  ship  a  week  by  the  first  of 
the  year.  More  than  13,000  employees 
are  now  working  in  this  second  largest 
emergency  yard  in  the  L'nited  States, 
construction  of  which  started  onl\- 
last  Februarv. 


office  of  the  commandant 

Twelfth  Naval  District 

San  Francisco,  California 

November  18,  1941 
My  dear  Mr.  DeRochie: 

Your  letter  of  November  14th  and 
copy  of  the  November  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Marine  Review  have  been 
received. 

I  find  this  issue  particularly  inter- 
esting in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  many  of  the  func- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Propeller 
Club  convention  in  San  Francisco. 

My  thanks  to  you  for  remembering 
me  with  this  copy  and  my  congratula- 
tions to  you  and  your  staff  on  a  par- 
ticularly fine  issue  of  your  valuable 
publication. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Greenslade, 
Rear  Admiral,  U .  S.  Navy 
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Satisfaction  is  l)ein.u  exj^resscd  1)\ 
local  steamship  men  and  others  whose 
business  is  connected  with  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco  over  the  accomplish- 
ments to  date  by  Robert  K.  Hunter, 
who  is  now  one  monh  in  his  position 
as  traffic  manager  for  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Hunter  assumed  the  newly  cre- 
ated post  on  November  15.  last,  fol- 
lowing his  successful  jiassing  of  a  State 
Civil  Service  examination.  He  brought 
to  his  new  duties  a  wide  range  of  ex- 
perience that  called  the  attention  of 
ship  operators  to  his  ability  several 
years  ago.  When  he  was  notilied  of  his 
selection  to  his  present  post,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter was  associated  with  the  Lucken- 
bach  Steamship  Company  in  San 
Francisco  as  Westbound  .\gent. 

Born  in  Sacramento.  Mr.  Hunter 
entered  transportation  and  traffic  work 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in 
San  Francisco.  Later  he  joined  the  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Company  and  subse- 
quently entered  the  employ  of  Sudden 
&  Christenson.  In  1925  he  went  with 
Luckenbach. 

Not  only  traffic  experience  is  cred- 
ited to  the  new  Harbor  Board  traffic 
manager,  but  a  legal  background:  he 
was  graduated  from  the  law  school  of 
the  University  of  San  Francisco,  and 
passed  examinations  qualifying  him  to 
practice  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission. 

Replacing  Hunter  in  Luckenbach  is 
William  G.  Sheldon,  formerly  district 
freight  agent  in  Los  Angeles  and 
widely  known  in  Pacific  Coast  steam- 
ship affairs. 

^         -if.         if 

^oinl  25 -yean,  Glul. 

On  November  6.  John  R.  Conover, 
Superintendent,  Marine  Service  De- 
partment, received  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Company's  2  5 -year  emblem  from 
Robert  B.  Lea,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  sales. 

Mr.  Conover  served  as  an  appren- 
tice seaman  on  U.  S.  S.  Hartford,  Ad- 
miral Farragut's  flagship)  one  of  the 
last  square  riggers  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
He  later  became  an  electrician,  and 
was  serving  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Dela- 
ware when  the  first  Sperry  Gyro-Com- 
pass in  the  Navy  was  installed  on  that 


Robert  B.  Lee  of  Sperry  honors 
John  R.  Conover 

vessel  in  1911.  After  leaving  the  Navy 
in  1912,  he  worked  in  the  electrical 
contracting  business  until  he  joined 
Sperry 's  Engineering  Department  in 
September,  1916.  He  was  transferred 
to  Marine  Service  in  1917,  and  after  a 
year  of  extremely  active  and  varied 
service  work  was  well  qualified  for  his 
next  job,  that  of  supervision  of  Gyro- 
Compass  testing  in  the  factory.  He 
was  so  successful  in  making  the  then 
somew^hat  temperamental  compasses 
behave  that  he  was  rewarded  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  being  made  assistant 
service  superintendent,  and  in  1924 
became  superintendent  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Conover  is  a  member  of  the 
Propeller  Club,  makes  a  hobby  of  rais- 
ing chickens,  and  is  a  familiar  figure 
in  New  York  maritime  circles. 


De  Luxe  Filters 

The  De  Luxe  Products  Corporation 
of  La  Porte,  Indiana,  announces  the 
appointment  of  the  Eugene  X.  Winter 
Co.  of  San  Francisco  as  its  distributors 
in  the  marine  and  industrial  field  for 
Central  California. 

De  Luxe  Products  manufacture  the 
De  Luxe  Filter  which  during  the  past 
eight  years  has  been  in  use  filtering 
petroleum  or  its  distillates  in  thousands 
of  internal  combustion  engint's  ot  all 
t\i)es. 


This  filter  applies  the  absorption 
principle  of  filtration  and  is  arranged 
to  continuously  take  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  oil  in  the  system,  clean  it 
from  dirt,  water,  and  contamination, 
and  return  it  to  the  crank  case. 

Through  the  use  of  a  pressure  con- 
trol valve  built  into  the  filter,  and 
through  a  series  of  metered  orifices, 
the  pressure  and  volume  of  oil  passing 
through  the  filter  are  controlled.  This 
eliminates  all  channeling  or  packing  of 
the  cotton  cartridge  used  and  main- 
tains the  filtering  element  in  good  con- 
dition for  long  periods.  The  cartridge 
is  easily  removed  and  is  inexpensively 
dujilicated.  Its  untreated  cotton  ele- 
ment has  no  unfavorable  reaction  on 
compounded  oils. 

A  large  sumj)  capacity  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  De  Luxe  filter,  and  this 
sump  is  designed  to  trap  water  and 
free  carbon,  thus  eliminating  the  for- 
mation of  sludge  in  the  engine  crank 
case.  The  line  comprises  a  full  range 
of  capacities  so  that  De  Luxe  filters 
are  obtainable  for  all  sizes  of  gasoline, 
natural  gas,  butane  or  diesel  engines. 
These  filters  have  been  adopted  as 
standard  equipment  by  several  engine 
manufacturers. 


//C  '/ 

Supervisor 
Safety  Spectacles 

The  Tulca  Division  of  the  Univis 
Lens  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
added  a  new,  rimless-type,  safety  spec- 
tacle to  its  eye  protection  line.  The 
'' Supervisor"  spectacle  is  fitted  with 
the  company's  special  material  (not 
glass) ,  Tulca  safety  lenses.  They  come 
with  or  without  side  shields. 

According  to  the  manufacturer,  these 
safety  spectacles  are  as  comfortable 
and  as  pleasing  in  appearance  as  regu- 
lar eyeglasses  because  of  the  extremely 
light  weight  of  the  Tulca  lenses.  They 
were  designed  specifically  for  use  by 
supervisors,  checkers,  inspectors,  main- 
tenance men,  and  by  visitors  who  are 
exposed  to  eye  hazards  in  plants,  even 
though  they  are  not  actively  engaged 
in  operations  where  the  wearing  of 
goggles  is  mandator}-. 

One  of  the  most  important  safety 
features  of  these  Tulca  lenses  is  the 
fad  that  they  do  not  pit. 
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Waifi^e^ni.  MenjcUa^  Manii^e, 


The  Women's  Organization  for  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,  Inc.,  held 
their  regular  monthly  meeting  Wed- 
nesday, November  12,  at  the  Hotel 
Astor. 

Mrs.  Fred  A.  Nichols  presided  as 
Acting  President  in  the  absence  of 
Mrs.  Benn  Barber,  who  is  now  on  the 
West  Coast  following  her  attendance 
at  the  Propeller  Club  Convention  in 
San  Francisco.  Incidentally,  Mrs. 
Barber  expects  to  meet  with  groups  of 
ladies  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles to  help  them  organize  branches 
of  the  Club  in  both  of  those  cities. 

Commander  George  E.  McCabe,  U. 
S.  C.  G.,  who  is  superintendent  of  the 
Maritime  Training  Station  at  Hoffman 
Island,  was  scheduled  to  speak,  but, 
due  to  illness,  sent  to  represent  him, 
Lieutenant-Commander  William  J. 
Austermann,  U.  S.  C.  G.,  Executive 
Officer  at  the  Maritime  Training 
School,  who  described  the  training 
courses  for  apprenticed  and  unlicensed 
seamen  as  entirely  voluntary  and  non- 
military,  under  the  careful  administra- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard.  The  School, 
he  said,  was  established  as  a  result  of 
a  comprehensive  survey  conducted  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  in  1936  by 
direction  of  ]\Ir.  Joseph  A.  Kennedy, 
then  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

This  survey  showed  the  necessity  of 
providing  the  American  Merchant  ]Ma- 
rine  with  a  continuous  supply  of 
trained  young  seamen  to  man  the  new 
mercantile  fleet  contemplated  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  as  a  result  of 
Congressional  action  which  authorized 
an  extensive  shipbuilding  program. 

As  is  customary  at  these  meetings, 
Commander  Austermann  was  asked 
many  questions  by  the  members  of 
the  Club  at  the  conclusion  of  his  inter- 
esting address,  particularly  as  to  the 
recreational  facilities  available  for  the 
young  men  under  training.  This  ap- 
peared to  open  up  a  very  interesting 
problem  which  will  be  further  dis- 
cussed at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Club. 

As  of  this  date,  the  Women's  Organ- 
ization has  donated  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Great  Britain,  2  ambu- 
lances, 2  endowed  hospital  beds,  and 
1  field  kitchen. 


The  officers  of  the  Women's  Organ- 
ization are  as  follows:  Mrs.  Benn  Bar- 
ber, president;  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Nichols, 
first  vice  president;  Mrs.  Oscar  Du 
Pont,  second  vice  president;  Mrs. 
Barnard  Kelly,  recording  secretary; 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Allen,  corresponding 
secretary;  Mrs.  George  Hoeft,  treas- 
urer, and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eagan,  his- 
torian. 

Meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Astor 
Hotel  every  second  Tuesday  of  each 
month  at  2  p.  m.,  and  all  women  inter- 
ested in  our  work  with  maritime  affilia- 
tions are  urged  to  become  members  of 
the  Organization  and  attend. 

]Mrs.  Harry  W.  Parsons, 

Chairman  of  Publicity 


The  I'ropeller  Club  of  the  Port  of 
Seattle  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Arctic  Club  late  in  October,  and  all  of 
the  previous  year's  officers  were  re- 
elected unopposed.  Harrison  J.  Hart 
was  retained  as  president,  Philip  M. 
Crawford  as  vice  president,  and  A.  D. 
Stewart  as  secretary-treasurer.  Four 
were  nominated  for  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors: Captain  W.  H.  IMunter,  E.  G. 
Dobrin,  M.  D.  Calder,  and  Robert  L. 
Albin.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
Propeller  Club  members  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  returning  from  the  an- 
nual convention  at  San  Franci.sco. 


B.  &  W.  Transfer 

Mr.  W .  J.  Thomas,  who  has  spent 
nine  years  with  the  Process  Equipment 
Division  of  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Company  at  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  now 
been  transferred  to  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  sales  offices  of  The 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Tube  Company  at 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Prior  to  coming  with  The  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  Company,  ^Ir.  Thomas  was 
associated  with  the  Petroleum  Iron 
Works  Company  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  as 
assistant  manager  of  sales. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  a  graduate  of  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  Class 
of  1922. 


Thic  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States 

NATIONAL  headquarters 

1 7  Battery  Place 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

November  19,  1941 
Mr.  B.  N.  De  Rochie,  Chairman 
I'ublicity  Committee — Fifteenth  An- 
nual Convention 
Pacific  Marine  Review 
500  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  De  Rochie: 

Now  that  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  has  passed  into  history, 
we  want  to  again  express  to  you  the 
appreciation  of  the  entire  organiza- 
tion for  the  splendid  accomplishments 
of  your  Committee  toward  the  success 
of  this  important  meeting. 

The  smoothne.ss  with  which  every- 
thing was  handled,  the  attention  to 
the  many  details  which  was  so  appar- 
ent, could  only  be  the  result  of  many 
hours  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  those 
who  gave  so  freely  of  their  time  and 
talents  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
American  ^Merchant  Marine. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  to  every  in- 
dividual who  did  his  bit  in  the  prepar- 
ations for  the  Convention,  so  may  I 
also  ask  you  to  extend  the  Association's 
thanks  and  good  wishes  to  every  mem- 
ber of  your  Committee  and  the  other 
members  of  The  Propeller  Club,  Port 
of  San  Francisco,  who  had  a  share  in 
this  important  undertaking? 

Yours  for  American  Shipping, 
Arthur  M.Tode, 
Honorary  President 


Operating  Manager  Joseph  A.  Lun- 
ny  announced  changes  in  masters  of 
two  of  the  ^IcCormick  Steamship 
Company  vessels  now  engaged  in  de- 
fense transportation  out  of  Atlantic 
ports. 

Captain  Karl  Moden  went  East  to 
take  command  of  the  Hamlin  F.  Mc- 
Cormick.  He  was  formerly  Chief  Offi- 
cer on  the  steamer  Diamond  Cement. 
The  Hamlin  F.  McCormick  is  running 
from  New  York  to  the  Gulf. 

Captain  Gus  Pettersen  changed  from 
the  West  Portal  to  the  West  Ira, 
changing  commands  with  Captain  O. 
P.  Carson. 
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Problems  Answered 

{Continued  from  page  5  i  ) 

would  have  contracted  to  the  actual 
cold  length. 

To  calculate  a  simple  case,  suppose 
the  plates  riveted  are  two  two-inch 
pieces,  total  rivet  length  four  inches. 
When  solid,  it  cools  from  600°  to  100"" 
F..  a  change  of  .SOO  degrees.  If  free  to 
shrink,  it  would  shrink  a  distance  of: 

Shrinkage  =  .OOOOObS  X  4  X  500 
=  .013  inches.  But  not  being  free,  it  is 
stretched  .013  inches. 

The  stress  in  the  rivet  which  would 
stretch  it  .013  inches  in  a  four-inch 
length  is: 

Stress         Stress 


£=30,000,000: 


.013-^4 


.00325 


and  stress  =  30,000,000  X  -00325  = 
97.500  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Thus,  rivets 
must  be  made  of  the  very  best  steel, 
and  even  then  sometimes  break  if  im- 
properly driven.  This  figure  is  reduced 
materially  by  the  fact  the  plates  heat 
up  and  expand  while  the  rivet  is  being 
set.  and  cool  off  'with  the  rivet.  To  ac- 
curately calculate  this,  we  would  need 
to  know  the  temperature  to  which  the 
plates  heated  up.  Furthermore,  the 
plates  give  a  little  under  the  tremen- 
dous squeezing  effect  of  the  rivet.  Tf 
there  were  no  squeezing  or  heating  of 
the  plates,  the  rivets  would  snap  off  as 
fast  as  they  cool,  as  this  figure  is  about 
the  breaking  stress  of  most  steels. 

These  principles  can  well  be  adapt- 
ed to  large  bolts  in  coupling  flanges  or 
turbine  casings. 

Turbine  Flange  Bolting  by  Heating 
and  Calculations 

Management  and  procedure  of  bolt- 
ing and  unbolting  the  joints  of  turbines 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  joint  is 
a  smooth  surface  straight  to  a  true 
plane  spotted  in  with  a  surface  plate. 
When  pulled  up  tight  it  should  be 
steam  tight  without  the  necessity  of 
any  gaskets  or  compounds.  On  larger 
turbines,  particularly  the  higher  pres- 
sure and  temperature  units,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  use  any  kind  of  gasket 
compound  or  material  in  the  joints. 
On  smaller  units,  it  is  usually  custom- 
ary to  paint  the  joint  with  some  heat- 
resisting  compound  to  fill  up  the  small 
microscopic  openings  in  the  surface. 
Bolting  must  necessaril\    be  brought 
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up  so  that  it  is  a  great  deal  tighter  than 
would  be  necessary  to  support  the  lift- 
ing effect  of  the  pressure  in  the  shell. 
This  means  a  heavy  jire-load  on  the 
bolts.  Flange  design  is  such  as  to  bring 
the  bolts  as  close  to  the  center  line  of 
the  turbine  as  is  possible  without  al- 
lowing them  to  actually  enter  the  cas- 
ing. This  is  accomplished  by  making 
the  bolts  very  long  and  the  flanges  very 
thick.  In  other  words,  the  flange  width 
can  extend  out  from  the  center  line  as 
far  as  is  reasonable  from  the  bolt  giving 
the  bolt  a  leverage  to  close  the  joint  at 
the  inside  edge. 

It  is  good  practice  to  stretch  the 
bolts  1  mil  per  in.  of  length.  Using  a 
thermal  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
.0000065,  a  simple  calculation  shows 
that  approximately  175°  of  tempera- 
ture difference  in  cooling  would  give 
this  bolt  stretch.  On  large  turbines  it  is 
quite  common  practice  to  drill  a  >'.s-in. 
or  H-in.  hole  through  the  center  of  the 
bolt  through  which  a  flame  from  a 
torch  can  be  directed  to  bring  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bolt  up  while  it  is  in 
place  on  the  turbine.  Before  applying 
the  heat,  the  nut  is  brought  up  a  little 
better  than  hand  tight  and  then  heat 
is  applied  until  the  bolt  head  at  the 
bottom  has  dropped  down  one  mil  per 
in.  of  flange  thickness  so  that  if  we  had 
a  flange  of  20  in.,  heat  would  be  ap- 
plied to  give  a  20-mil  gap  between  the 
head  and  the  flange.  Then,  while  the 
bolt  is  hot,  the  nut  is  brought  up  a  little 
bit  better  than  hand  tight  with  a 
wrench  and  the  job  is  completed. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  100°  change 
in  temperature  will  give  a  stretch  of 
about  7  mil  per  foot.  Assuming  Youngs' 
IModulus  of  30,000,000,  each  degree 
change  of  temperature  gives  a  pre-load 
of  approximately  95  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in 
the  bolt.  For  1  mil  per  in.  stretch  and 
temperature  change  of  175°  F.,  this 
gives  a  pre-load  stress  of  16,600  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  in  the  bolt.  This,  of  course, 
will  be  reduced  somewhat  by  compres- 
sion of  the  flange  and  any  give  that 
might  occur  in  the  joint.  It  is  usually 
a  good  idea  to  pull  down  every  third 


\ 


^ 
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bolt  with  a  wrench  to  remove  any  pos- 
sibility of  further  give  in  the  joint  be- 
fore preloading  the  bolts. 

.\11  of  this  would  indicate  that  the 
bolts  for  a  steam  turbine  must  be  made 
of  the  very  best  possible  steel  looking 
towards  a  high  tensile  strength,  but 
more  particularly  towards  a  minimum 
of  creep  or  permanent  stretch  with  high 
temperatures.  It  has  been  found  that 
these  two  requirements  are  not  consis- 
tent with  each  other,  and  that  by  sacri- 
ficing somewhat  on  cold  tensile 
strength,  it  is  possible  to  improve  ma- 
terially the  hot  creep  effect.  In  other 
words,  better  characteristics  are  ob- 
tained at  high  temperatures.  The  heat 
treatment  for  this  condition  is  special 
and  becomes  an  important  part  of  tur- 
bine design. 

Bolts  which  have  been  set  up  for  a 
year  or  so,  particularly  near  the  high 
temperature  end  of  the  turbine,  usually 
will  be  found  to  be  very  difficult  to 
start,  removal  of  the  nuts  requiring 
some  sledging  on  a  short  wrench.  It 
is  not  at  all  infrequent  to  find  them 
impossible  to  move,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  burn  the  nut  off  with  a  torch. 
This  can  be  done  without  spoiling  the 
bolt. 

This  brings  up  the  desirability  of  a 
preparation  on  the  threads  of  the  bolt 
when  it  is  first  put  together  to  prevent 
the  rusting  together  of  nut  and  bolt 
later  on.  It  is  good  practice  to  apply  a 
mixture  of  flaked  graphite  and  water 
to  the  threads  before  putting  the  nut  in 
place.  The  water  is  considered  to  be 
better  than  a  light  or  heavy  oil  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  oil  later  on  carbon- 
izes to  a  flint-like  carbon  materially  re- 
ducing the  value  of  the  graphite. 

A  simple  calculation  shows  the  im- 
practicability of  using  wrenches  to 
preload  the  bolts  on  very  large  tur- 
bines. Probably  the  lYi-'m.  bolt  size  is 
as  large  as  can  be  properly  tightened 
up  with  a  wrench.  Assuming  13  threads 
and  an  efficiency  factor  of  25  per  cent, 
it  is  possible  to  apply  a  15,000  lb.  per 
scjuare  inch  stress  in  the  bolt  by  apply- 
ing 100  lb.  of  force  at  the  end  of  a  3-ft. 
wrench.  Larger  bolts  have  a  larger 
cross-sectional  area  and  usually  have 
fewer  threads  per  inch,  so  that  with  a 
wrench  it  might  be  difficult  to  get  as 
much  as  5000  or  7000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
stress  on  the  steel,  which,  of  course,  is 
not  adequate. 
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"KNOW-  HOW" 

is  bred  of  experience 

Here  in  the  heart  of  Ne^v  England,  the  spirit  of 
the  guilds  lives  on.  Here  are  men  who  take  deep 
pride  in  the  skill  of  their  hands.  They  are  the 
true  craftsmen  w^hose  "know-ho-w"  is  bred  in  the 
experience  of  generations  .  .  .  learned  from  father 
by  son.  These  men  set  for  themselves  a  standard 
far  higher  than  others  set  for  them  and  build  into 
a  product  their  oAvn  strength  and  soundness. 
Such  craftsmen  have  built  Hyde  machinery  for 
almost  a  century.  They  have  created  for  Hyde  its 
unexcelled  record  for  serving  the  marine  industry 
faithfully  and  w^ell.  They  are  ready  and  able  to 
serve  you  today. 

HYDE  WINDLASS  COMPANY,  BATH,  MAINE 

West  Coast  Representative: 
Thomas  A.  Short,  575  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco 

IT  IS  HYDE'S  PRIVILEGE  TO  SUPPLY 
DECK  MACHINERY  FOR: 


Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

(Shipbuilding 

Division) 

Fore  River  Plant 

U.S.S.  SAN  DIEGO 

U.S.S.  SAN  JUAN 


Ne-wport  News 

Shipbuilding 

and  Dry  Dock  Co. 

U.S.S.  INDIANA 

U.S.S.  HORNET 


Federal  Shipbuilding 

and  Dry  Dock  Co. 

U.S.S.  ATLANTA 

U.S.S.  JUNEAU 


DECK  MACHINERY 


U.  S.   ARMY    iUANSPOKT,   ST.  Mlllll  I. 

Oafety  on  the  seas  means  more  than  escort  and 
depth  bombs,  particularly  when  transporting 
troops  and  equipment.  Fire  is  an  ever  present 
hazard.  That's  why  U.  S.  Army  Transports  like 
the  SL  Mi  hi  el  are  protected  against  fire  with 
CO-TWO*. 

IT'S  SAFER  because  IT'S  FASTER 

This  phenomenal  fire  protection— non-damaging, 
carbon  dioxide  gas  — is  as  quick  as  the  wind.  It 
kills  fire  in  the  bilge,  engine  space,  paint  locker, 
radio  or  electric  equipment  in  split  seconds. 
C-O-TWO  is  ideal  for  cargo  spaces  and  a  com- 
bined GO-TWO 
smoke  detecting 
and  fire  extin- 
guishing systems, 
with  portable  or 
hose  unit,  gives 
any  boat  max- 
imum fire  pro- 
tection. Equip- 
ment for  every 
size  boat.  Write 
for  information. 


C-O-TVC'O  MARINE  INSTALLATION 

Wm.r.  Kenny,  185  Ft.  Barge,  C-O-TWO 

Protected  30  Cylinder  Installation 

C-O-rWO*  IS  a  registered  irademark. 
To  be  safe,  specify  C-O-TWO  and  this 
company's  name  w/ien  ordering. 


CO-TWO  FIRE  EQllPMEW CO. 

10  EMPIRE  STREET.  NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 


Sales  iittd  Sen  ice  in 
of  United  Slates 


and  Canada 


Kee/KL  Ponied! 

Recent   Development   in   Ship,  Yard 
and   Dock   Equipment 


Calrod  Resistors 
Speed  Up  Testing 

While  searching  for  a  special  load- 
ing resistor  to  be  used  in  testing  diesel- 
electric  sets  for  submarines,  engineers 
of  a  large  diesel  engine  company  re- 
cently evolved  a  novel  application  of 
Cieneral  Fllectric  Calrod  heaters. 

The  recjuirements  called  for  a  re- 
sistor that  could  be  operated  continu- 
ously at  varying  loads  and  voltages 
over  long  periods  with  few  shut-downs. 
Continued  shut-downs  would  recjuire 
the  tests  to  be  started  over  at  consid- 
erable cost.  Another  recjuirement  was 
light  weight,  as  the  resistors  were  to 
be  located  between  the  roof  trusses, 
throwing  all  the  weight  on  the  roof. 

Y\x\  Calrod  heaters  were  selected  for 
this  job.  Two  hundred  and  forty  of 
the.se  7-kw.  110-volt  heaters  comprise 
one  resistor.  This  company  now  has 
four  of  these  resistors  installed,  each 
mounted  across  a  si.x-foot  scjuare  duct. 
A  motor-driven  fan  blows  2 1 ,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute  through  each  re- 
sistor to  dissipate  the  heat.  Hot  air  is 
blown  outdoors. 


The  fin  Calrod  construction  of  the 
heaters  is  such  that  the  fin  is  perma- 
nently bonded  to  the  resistor  casing  by 
electric  furnace  brazing.  This  provides 
positive  heat  transfer  to  the  fin,  allow- 
ing operation  at  temperatures  as  high 
as  1000°  F. 

At  each  end  of  the  resistor,  a  thread- 
ed bushing,  .slightly  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  fin  .section,  facilitates  installa- 
tion. If  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
a  single  heater,  it  can  be  done  by  re- 
moving the  terminal  connections  and 
nuts  from  one  of  these  bushings. 

Kach  row  of  heaters  is  supported  in 
the  middle  by  a  pipe  running  length- 
wi.se  in  the  duct.  At  each  end  of  the 
heaters,  the  terminals  are  sealed  with 
Mycale.x.  This  construction  provides  a 
large  terminal  for  wiring,  and  permits 
the  terminals  and  wiring  to  be  outside 
the  duct,  away  from  the  heat. 

Both  terminal  sides  of  the  duct  are 
insulated  with  three  inches  of  plastic 
insulation.  This  keeps  heat  away  from 
the  cable  and  also  reduces  heat  dissi- 
[lated  into  the  roof  of  the  building. 


\ 
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Calrod  heater  resistors  used  in  testing  by  large  diesel  engine  company 
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New  Arc  Welder 
For  Aircraft  Welding 

.\  new  1 50-ampere,  direct-current 
arc  welder,  the  Strikeasy,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  General  F^lectric  Com- 
pany for  use  in  fabricating  bright- 
surfaced,  thin-gage  metals,  such  as  air- 
craft tubing  (SAE-4130)  which  has  a 
wall  thickness  of  35  mils.  Based  on  ex- 
tensive research  and  experience,  the 
design  and  characteristics  of  the  new 
welder  have  been  especially  developed 
to  help  operators  produce  strong,  uni- 
form joints  cjuickly  and  easily  without 
sjMtilage. 

Chief  among  the  important  features 
of  the  Strikeasy  arc  welder  is  its  "pep" 
or  extra  high  instantaneous  recovery 
of  voltage  (40 to  60  volts),  which  helps 
the  operator  to  strike  the  arc  with  ease 
under  the  difficulties  presented  by 
thin  metals  having  a  bright,  polished 
surface.  Rapid,  accurate  adjustment  of 
the  welding  current  is  also  provided  by 
means  of  a  tap  switch  and  a  rheostat ; 
the  former  for  speed  in  getting  wide 
range  adjustments,  and  the  latter  for 
accuracy  in  obtaining  the  exact  num- 
ber of  amperes  needed  for  best  results. 
The  wide  welding  range  permits  the 
use  of  shielded-arc  electrodes  as  large 
as  fV,  inch  in  diameter  and  as  small  as 
ifj  inch  in  diameter. 

-As  a  further  aid  to  the  operator  in 
producing  welds  of  uniform  strength, 
the  Strikeasy  arc  welder  may  be  used 
with  a  remote-control  device  for  re- 
ducing the  current  when  the  operator 
wants  to  fill  a  weld  crater  or  when  a 
reduction  of  heat  is  needed  to  avoid 
burn-through. 

The  equipment  is  horizontally 
mounted  to  assure  efficient  lubrication, 
and  to  avoid  excessive  end  thrust  on 
its  self-sealed  ball-bearings.  Cool  op- 
eration is  obtaind  by  means  of  a  fan 
cooling  system,   while   isothermic   re- 
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AMERICA'S  MERCHANT  MARINE 
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SEA  WITCH-    Maritime  Commission  Type  C-2  Cargo  Motorship 
which   has   proven   its  value  in   helping  to  make  America's 
Merchant  Marine  second  to  none. 


FOR  many  months,  the  Sea  Witch,  C-2  Cargo  Ship 
of  the  Maritime  Commission,  has  traveled  the  high 
seas  bearing  cargoes  of  vital  ra>A^  materials  for 
American  Industry.  The  faithful  performance  of  the 
tvy^o  Superior  Diesel  Generator  Sets  Illustrated  belovs^ 
in  supplying  the  vital  electric  power  used  for  all 
purposes  both  under  way  and  in  port  is  indeed  note- 
worthy. In  April,  1940,  we  said  in  Motorship,  "Only 
dependable  Diesels  should  go  to  sea  in  big  ships." 
Today  Superior's  dependability  in  this  all-important 
service  is  a  matter  of  record. 


Two    6 -cylinder,    450    H.  P.   Superior    Diesel    Marine    Generators 
which  furnish  all  auxiliary  power  for  the  SEA  WITCH. 


THE  NATIONAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

SUPERIOR    ENGINE    DIVISION 

FACTORIES:  Springfield,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

SALES  OFFICES:   Springfield,  Ohio;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Jacksonville,  Flo.;  Houston,  Texas;  St.   Louis,  Mo.; 

Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Boston,  Moss. 


KELVIN  -WHITE 

NAVIGATING  EQUIPMENT 

has  been  in.stalled  on  a  great  many  new  ve.ssels 
of  the 

PANAMA   LINE 
AMERICAN   EXPORT   LINE 
ROBIN   LINE 
MISSISSIPPI   S.   S.   CO. 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
SINCLAIR  OIL  CO. 
TEXAS  CO. 
UNION  OIL  CO. 
RICHFIELD   OIL  CO. 
and  many  others. 

*  *     * 

We  are  now  engaged  in  fitting  out  ships  for  the 
British,  and  the  Lease-Lend  fleet  now  builcHng 
throughout  the  United  States. 

*  #    * 

Our  equipment  is  in  general  use  in  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard;  U.  S.  Lighthouse  Service;  U.  S. 
Army;  U.  S.  Engineers;  and  in  many  ves.sels  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy. 

*  *    * 

We  build  our  own  equipment  and  design  it  for 
the  particular  job.  Designs,  specifications  and 
general  information  gladly  furnished. 

KELVIN -WHITE  CO. 

90  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON 

Represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 

Capt.  Frank  Jansen,  1361  South  Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles 

George  E.  Butler  Co.,   3  56  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Nuttall-Styris  Co.,  82  5  Columbia  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Max  Kuner  Company,  812  First  Avenue,  Seattle 

Pacific  Marine  Supply  Company,  Seattle 

*  #       # 

Ship-to-Shore  Radiophones  .  .  .  Radio  Direction  Finders 
.  .  .  Compasses  .  .  .  Binnacles  .  .  .  Logs  .  .  .  Bludworth 
Direction  Finders  .  .  .  Photo-electric  Pilot  Automatic 
Steerers  . . .  Charts .  . .  Sextants  . . .  Thermotank  Punkah 
Louvres  for  modern  ventilation  .  .  .  Everything  for 
na\iiration. 


lays  guard  against  operation  on  harm- 
ful overloads. 

Comixict  and  easy  to  handle,  the 
Strikeasy  arc  welder  is  available  with 
or  without  running  gear.  Without  run- 
ning gear,  the  overall  dimensions  are: 
length,  2S  in.,  width  L^'.-  in.,  and 
height  21  in.;  net  weight  >^85  lb.  With 
running  gear  overall  dimensions  are: 
length, 40 in.,  width.  l()in..  and  height, 
27  in.;  weight,  415  lb.  net. 

The  Cieneral  Electric  Company's 
.\rc  Welding  Division  is  represented 
on  the  Pacific  C^)ast  by  the  \Mctor 
Equipment  Company,  with  headciuar- 
ter  offices  at  844  Eolsom  Street,  San 
Francisco,  and  J.  E.  Haseltine  &  Com- 
jxiny.  with  headquarters  at  2nd  Ave- 
nue and  .\sh  Street.  Portland.  Oregon. 


Wcstinghoiise  research  engineer,  F.  C. 
Rushing,  and  new  vibration  pick-up 


Low-Speed  Machines 
Balanced  on  Own  Pedestals 

Low-speed  macnmes,  sucn  as  waier- 
wheels  and  diesel-driven  generators 
rotating  at  as  low  as  100  rpni,  may  now 
be  dynamically  balanced  on  their  own 
pedestals.  This  extension  of  the  bal- 
ancing range  from  the  previous  limit 
of  600  rpm  has  been  made  p()ssil)le  by 
means  of  a  new  pick-up,  developed  l)y 
Westinghouse  engineers,  which  indi- 
cates vibrations  f)f  double  amplitude 
as  low  as  0.003  inch  at  100  rpm,  the 
lower  limit  of  its  field  of  use.  The 


newly-developed  pick-up  is  used  with 
a  standard  portable  balancing  unit  and 
conventional  sine-wave  generator. 

To  balance  rotating  machines  in 
their  own  mounting,  and  under  operat- 
ing conditions,  it  is  customary  to  re- 
sort to  a  scheme  in  which  a  wattmeter 
is  used  to  measure  both  the  magnitude 
and  the  phase  angle  of  the  vil)rations 
caused  by  unbalance  in  the  rotor.  A 
pick-up  held  against  the  frame  of  the 
machine  translates  the  vibrations  into 
voltages  that  are  impressed  on  the  jio- 
tential  coil  of  the  wattmeter.  The  cur- 
rent coil  is  energized  from  a  sine-wave 
generator  coupled  to  the  rotor  being 
balanced.  The  phase  angle  between  the 
current  and  the  voltage  in  the  watt- 
meter can  be  made  to  equal  90  degrees 
and  its  indication  made  to  equal  zero 
by  rotating  the  stator  of  the  sine-wave 
generator.  This  i)()sition  is  a  measure 
of  the  phase  angle  of  the  unbalance  vi- 
bration. Shifting  the  phase  of  the  gen- 
erator 90  degrees  from  this  zero  posi- 
tion gives  a  ma.ximum  reading  in  the 
wattmeter.  This  reading  is  a  measure 
of  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations. 
With  the  magnitude  and  phase  angle 
of  the  unbalance  vibration  known,  it  is 
relatively  easy  to  compute  the  proper 
balancing  weights. 

The  difficulty  with  low-speed  bal- 
ancing has  been  that  a  pick-up  capable 
of  measuring  vibrations  of  low  fre- 
quencies must  have  much  lower  nat- 
ural frequencies  than  the  vibrations 
measured.  To  furnish  correct  indica- 
tion, a  vibration  pick-up  and  its 
mounting  should  have  a  natural  fre- 
quency of  no  more  than  one-half  the 
frequency  of  vibration  of  the  machine 
to  be  balanced.  Thus  for  a  100-rpm 
generator,  for  example,  the  natural 
frequency  of  the  pick-up  must  be  not 
more  than  50  cycles  per  minute.  To 
get  a  body  with  such  a  low  frequency 
has  heretofore  meant  the  use  of  large 
masses,  making  the  instrument  un- 
wieldy. 

The  new  pick-up  employs  something 
like  an  inverted  pendulum.  The  fre- 
quency of  an  ordinary  pendulum,  op- 
erated by  gravity,  can  be  lowered  by 
lengthening  its  arm — the  way  a  grand- 
father's clock  is  regulated.  Similarly, 
the  natural  frequency  of  an  inverted 
pendulum  can  be  made  extremely  low 
by  weakening  the  restoring  springs  so 
that  it  is  barely  stable  in  a  vertical  po- 
sition. To  permit  the  use  of  this  pkk- 


up  in  all  directions,  the  effect  of  gravity 
has  been  eliminated  by  laying  the  pen- 
dulum on  its  side,  and  the  force  pre- 
viously supjilied  by  gravity  is  fur- 
nished by  a  toggle-like  spring  mechan- 
ism attached  to  the  pendulum. 


A  New 

Variable  Speed  Control 

.A  new  y  belt  variable  speed  trans- 
mission, known  as  the  JFS-Cub,  is 
being  introduced  to  industry  by  Stand- 
ard Transmission  Equipment  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles,  California. 

The  JP\S-Cub,  the  newest  addition 
to  the  line  of  V  belt  speed  controls 
manufactured  by  the  company,  is  es- 
pecially designed  for  all  "A"  section  V 
belt  applications  and  for  speed  ranges 
up  to  3.3-1.  Smooth  sided  [)ulleys  are 
used  rather  than  the  interlocking  type. 
Among  the  advantages  claimed  are: 
the  patented  positive  belt  alignment 
feature  which  makes  possible  the 
mounting  of  the  Cub  in  any  and  every 
position  without  impairing  function  or 
throwing  belts  out  of  alignment ;  ma- 
chined and  balanced  cast  iron  con- 
struction, forced  lubrication  of  the 
special  bronze  bearings  on  which  the 
pulleys  rotate ;  free-end  pulley  spindle 
to  permit  easy  installation  of  belts; 
both  pulleys  on  one  side  of  ])ivotal 
mechanism  which  permits  motor  pulley 
and  driven  pulley  to  he  almost  directly 
in  line  with  each  other,  etc. 

The  JFS-Cul)  is  being  introduced  as 
a  low  cost  speed  control  to  make  pos- 
sible application  on  machines  that 
never  before  could  have  the  advan- 
tages of  infinite  speed  selection  because 
of  expense.  The  Cub  will  transmit  full 
capacity  of  ".\"  section  \'  belts. 
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Todd-California  Shipbuilding 

Corporation 

Richmond,  California 

November  6,  1941 

Pacific  Marine  Review 
500  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
Att'n:  Mr.  Bernard  De  Rochie 
Gentlemen: 

Thanks  kindly  for  the  courtesy  ex- 
tended to  me  in  forwarding  copy  of 
your  October  edition  of  the  Pacific 
Marine  Review. 

At  this  date  I  have  hardly  had  time 
to  peruse  it  as  thoroughly  as  I  would 
like,  but  hope  to  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. You  have  many  features  in  this 
edition  that  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
shipyard  worker. 

Again,  my  appreciation  for  your 
kindness. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Todd-California  Shipbuilding 
Corporation, 

L.  R.  Manis, 
Purchasing  Agent 

Barge  Authority  Passes 

Mr.  John  L.  Taylor,  contracting 
manager  of  the  Barge  Department, 
American  Bridge  Company,  died  Octo- 
ber 24,  1941,  in  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  after  an  illness 
of  several  months.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
born  in  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  July  28, 
1877. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  an  outstanding  au- 
thority on  the  design  and  construction 
of  steel  barges  of  all  types  for  use  in 
inland  waterways  and  harbors.  He  de- 
signed and  supervised  the  construction 
of  the  first  all-welded  steel  barge,  and 
pioneered  in  a  large  number  of  im- 
provements and  special  features  of 
barge  construction  which  today  are  ac- 


The  Foreign  Trade  Association  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  its  regular  meeting,  December  I,  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel, 
paid  tribute  to  one  of  its  members,  Arthur  B.  Poole,  in  connection  ivith 
his  recent  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Propeller  Club, 
Port  of  San  Francisco 


cepted  as  standards  for  their  respective 
kinds  of  service.  During  World  War  I, 
he  conceived  the  idea  and,  by  his  ef- 
forts and  ingenuity,  effected  the  meth- 
ods used  for  prefabricating  ship  steel 
at  inland  plants  for  final  and  complete 
assembly  at  various  shipyards. 

Mr.  Taylor  began  his  service  with 
the  old  Keystone  Bridge  Company  in 
June,  1898.  From  1899  to  1904,  he  was 
at  the  old  Youngstown  Bridge  Com- 
pany Plant.  Both  of  these  plants  be- 
came a  part  of  the  American  Bridge 
Company  in  May,  1900.  From  1904  to 
1906,   he   worked   at   the   Ambridge 


Plant  and  was  then  transferred  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Division  Engineering  De- 
partment. Here  he  was  made  Engineer 
of  the  Barge  Division,  and  in  May, 
1924,  was  appointed  contracting  man- 
ager of  the  Barge  Department.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Taylor  had  a 
continuous  service  record  of  43  years 
with  the  American  Bridge  Company. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Ma- 
rine Engineers,  and  a  charter  member 
and  a  director  of  the  Propeller  Club 
of  the  United  States,  Port  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 


COEN  DUPLEX  OIL  ITRMNERI 

Have  given  looy^  satisfactory  service  for  over 
2  ^5  years  in   hundreds   of  marine  installations 

COEN  COMPANY/  Incorporated 
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1  BOILER 

2  ECONOMIZER 

3  FORCED    DRAFT  FANS 

4  FUEL   OIL   PUMPS 

5  FEED  WATER  PUMPS 

6  FEED  WATER  BOOSTER  PUMPS 

7  OEAERATING  WATER   HEATER 

8  CONTROL    BOARD 

9  AUX    FEED   WATER  TANK 
10  AUX    FUEL  OIL  TANK 

I  I    FEED  WATER  TREATING 

12  STEAM    TURBINE 

13  GENERATOR 

14  EXCITER 

li  GEN    AIR    COOLERS 

16  TURBINE    OIL  TANK 

17  CONDENSER 

18  HOTWELL    PUMPS 

19  AIR  REMOVAL  APPARATUS 

20  EVAPORATOR 

21  AUX   TURBINE   GENERATOR 

22  AUX   TRANSFORMER 

23  MAIN   GENERATOR   SWITCH  GEAR 

24  AUX    GENERATOR  SWITCH  GEAR 

25  ENGINE    SET   FOR    STARTING 
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POWER    GENERATING    CAR 

Plans  and  delations  of  mobile  power  plant 


U.  S.  Navy 

Mobile  Power  Plants 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Xavy  Department,  has  ordered  two 
10,000-kilowatt.  mobile,  steam-electric 
power  plants  mounted  on  special  rail- 
way cars  from  the  General  Electric 
Company  to  supply  emergency  power 
wherever  its  i)r()jects  may  require.  The 
Bureau  will  locate  one  unit  centrally 
on  the  West  Coast  and  the  other  on  the 
East  Coast. 

The  "mobile"  power  plants  will  be 
the  first  of  their  kind  to  be  built,  but 
the  turbine  generators,  boilers,  and 
electrical  equipment  used  in  them  will 
be  apparatus  of  the  types  proved  in 
service  in  regular  central  station  and 
industrial  installations. 

Each  of  the  units  will  be  housed  in 
two  specially  built  railway  cars,  which 
can  be  hauled  over  the  rails  at  speeds 
up  to  40  miles  per  hour. 

The  power-generating  car  will  con- 
tain a  10,000-kilowatt  turbine-genera- 
tor and  its  accessories,  a  condenser, 
and  the  necessary  switchgear.  The 
boiler  and  its  au.xiliaries,  along  with  a 
starting  engine  generating  set,  will  be 
housed  in  the  second  car.  A  mobile 
substation,  constructed  on  a  standard 
car.  will  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
each  generating  unit  to  permit  proper 
voltage  to  be  obtained  for  any  Xaval 
shore  establishment. 

General  Electric  engineers  estimate 
that  the  mobile  power  plants  can  be 
put  "on  the  line"  within  24  hours  after 
they  are  shunted  into  a  siding. 

Bunker  C  fuel  oil  will  be  used  to  tire 
the  boilers,  and  each  unit  will  consume 


about  three  tank  cars  a  day  when  op- 
erating at  full  load.  A  sufficient  fuel 
supply  for  two  hours"  operation  will  be 
carried  in  the  boiler  cars  of  each  of  the 
units,  however,  so  that  they  can  gener- 
ate power  before  the  tank  cars  are 
hauled  up  and  connected. 

The  two  specially  designed  cars  of 
each  unit  will  be  duplicates.  They  will 
embody  fabricated  welded-steel  gir- 
der construction  of  the  drop-frame 
type.  The  total  weight  (about  200 
tons)  of  each  car  will  be  carried  on 
eight  axles,  thereby  obtaining  an  axle 
loading  within  the  limits  of  good  rail- 
road practice. 

The  natural  circulation  type  boiler 
for  each  unit  will  furnish  140.000  lb. 
of  steam  |:)er  hour.  The  turbines  will  be 
of  single-cylinder  design.  They  will  be 
designed  for  550-lb.  steam  at  825°  F. 

The  generators  operating  at  3600 
rpm  will  produce  60-cycle  3-phase 
IX)wer  at  13,800  volts.  They  will  be 
forced  air  cooled. 

Dry  Rot 
Preventive 

The  term  "dry  rot"  is  a  misnomer: 
it  is  neither  dry  (because  it  flourishes 
under  moist  conditions),  nor  rot  (be- 
cause it  is  actually  a  fungus  which 
breaks  down  the  fibers  of  wood ) .  Every 
yachtsman  who  has  ever  bought  a 
used  boat  knows  the  ravages  which  dry 
rot  can  cause,  and  tests  planking  and 
interior  parts  by  probing  with  a  stout 
pocket-knife  or  awl. 

While  little  can  be  done  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  dry  rot  in  already  existing 
boats — except  the  costly  replacement 


of  the  affected  parts — a  great  deal  can 
l)e  done  toward  preventing  it  during 
the  construction  of  new  boats,  by 
treating  every  piece  of  planking,  or 
framing,  with  Permodip,  new  to  the 
marine  field,  yet  long  and  successfully 
UM'd  in  the  wood  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. 

The  recommended  method  of  treat- 
ment is  dipping  in  Permodip  solution 
for  three  minutes.  .After  four  hours 
drying,  the  parts  are  ready  for  installa- 
tion in  the  hull.  Large  construction 
members,  such  as  keel,  stringers, 
clamps,  etc.,  should  be  treated  by 
spraying.  This  solution  has  no  effect 
on  finish  coats  of  paint  or  varnish;  it 
is,  in  fact,  an  e.xcellent  primer. 

Moisture-control  is  very  important 
to  boat  builders  who  employ  the  mod- 
ern method  of  straight-line  as.sembly, 
in  which  most  of  the  construction- 
members  are  pre-shaped  to  templates 
instead  of  being  worked  out  individu- 
ally by  hand. 

New  Water  Pump  Seal 

In  announcing  a  new  Bellows-type 
seal,  the  Crane  Packing  Company, 
manufacturers  of  "John  Crane"  seals 
for  more  than  a  quarter  century,  list 
the  following  as  principal  features: 

1.  Seal  has  only  2  parts — bellows 
and  spring.  Bellows  is  an  exclusive 
synthetic  rubber  compound,  found  to 
be  superior  to  any  other  for  sealing 
services;  grease,  oils,  salt  water,  alco- 
hols and  anti-freeze  do  not  affect  it. 

2.  Installed  partially  compre.ssed, 
ready  for  instant  seal. 

3.  Entire  unit  (bellows  and  spring) 
is  spring  driven  and  operates  as  a 
driving  coupling.  Seal  does  not  touch 
or  have  a  sliding  contact  with  the  shaft ; 
rust,  corrosion  and  deposit  do  not  in- 
terfere with  or  reduce  efficiency. 

4.  Bellows    connects    two    Hanged 
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ends.  Spring  is  placed  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion against  the  inside  shoulders  of  the 
flanged  ends  and  so  holds  the  contact 
facings  against  the  sealing  washer  on 
the  one  end,  and  the  driving  base  on 
the  other. 

5.  Because  of  the  seal's  ability  to 
flex  and  compress  as  a  unit,  pressure 
variation,  misalignment,  fan  thrust, 
torque  or  vibration  set  up  by  an  un- 
balanced impeller  are  automatically 
accommodated  or  compensated  for. 

6.  The  serrated  contact  facings  are 
responsible  for  the  positive  seal  at  both 
the  washer  and  driving  base  points. 
These  facings  are  formed  in  a  series  of 
concentric  grooves  and  flat-faced  ribs, 
effecting  seal  with  a  suction-action. 

7.  Among  other  advantages  is 
"blind-fold"  installation.  Seal  cannot 
be  installed  wrong  either  on  the  as- 
sembly line  or  in  the  field.  Both  ends 
are  identical — either  end  is  right. 


World's  Largest 
Forging  Machine 

\\'idespread  attention  is  being  fo- 
cused on  the  current  delivery  of  the 
world's  largest  forging  machines,  one 
in  November,  and  the  other  in  Febru- 
ary, to  Tube-Turns,  Incorporated, 
manufacturers  of  Tube-Turn  welding 
fittings,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  by 
the  National  Machinery  Co. 

These  mammoth  forges  represent  a 
far-reaching  development  in  the  scope 
and  capacity  of  forging  operations. 
They  will  be  put  to  work  immediately 
in  the  production  of  airplane  motor 
cylinder  forgings  and  other  vital  arma- 
ment needs. 


Each  machine  weighs  over  500,000 
pounds,  and  required  well  over  a  year 
to  build.  One  of  the  most  significant 
features  is  the  extreme  compactness. 

This  unique  compact  design  insures 
the  exacting  accuracy,  precision  and 
speed  in  the  forging  work  for  which 
these  machines  will  be  used. 

Short,  compact  design  is  possible 
because  the  flywheel  shaft  is  mounted 
in  the  neutral  axis  in  the  bed  frame, 
and  the  over-arm  heading  slide  per- 
mits locating  the  main  shaft  further 
forward  without  sacrifice  in  tool  align- 
ment. As  a  result,  all  of  the  bed  frame 
weight  is  effective  in  providing  that 
degree  of  rigidity  which  insures  free- 
dom from  "spring." 

The  conditions  to  be  met  call  for 
speed  as  well  as  accuracy. 

The  heading  and  gripping  slides  are 
of  the  over-arm  suspended  bearing 
type,  and  wedge  adjustments  are  pro- 
vided at  the  sides  of  both  of  these 
slides  in  order  that  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  and  alignment  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Enormous  longitudinal  and  cross-tie 
bars  are  provided,  and  these  are  made 
round  in  order  to  interfere  to  a  mini- 
mum with  die  setting  or  adjustment. 

The  special  tandem,  by-pass  auto- 
matic grip  relief  plus  a  friction-slip  fly- 
wheel, protect  these  machines  against 
accident. 

A  new  type  of  air-cooled  friction 
clutch  starts  the  machines  instantly, 
and  at  high  speed. 

Finger-tip  action,  positive  control 
with  complete  safety,  enables  the  op- 
erator to  obtain  the  highest  output 
with  the  least  manual  effort. 

The  clutch  is  of  enormous  size.  The 
air  is  applied  directly  at  the  center  of 
the  large  oversize  plates.  The  plates 
are  self-aligning  and  the  clutch  is  not 
required  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  a  driving  means  and  a  friction  relief 
on  the  heading  movement.  Ease  and 
convenience  of  control,  speed  of  opera- 
tion and  trouble-free  performance  are 
assured. 

Huge 
Drydock  Pumps 

One  of  the  largest  pumping  plants 
ever  built  is  now  being  installed  at  the 
U.  S.  Navy  drydock  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii.  This  project  is  of  special  in- 
terest because  of  its  importance  in  the 
Naval  Defense  Program. 


Large  pump  for  U.  S.  Navy  dry  dock 
at  Pearl  Harbor 


The  four  main  54-inch  pumps  each 
have  a  capacity  of  130,000  gallons  per 
minute  against  a  total  dynamic  head 
of  20  feet.  They  are  of  the  vertical 
shaft  type,  and  are  set  in  the  dock  ap- 
proximately sixty  feet  underground. 
These  pumps  are  to  operate  at  277 
rpm,  are  each  driven  by  a  1250-hp 
motor. 

In  addition  to  the  four  main  pumps, 
the  following  pumping  equipment  is 
also  being  installed  at  the  drydock: 

Two  12-inch  auxiliary  drainage 
pumps,  driven  by  250-hp,  900-rpm 
electric  motors,  and  each  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  7200  gpm  against  an  88-feet 
total  head. 

One  eight-inch  auxiliary  drainage 
pump,  driven  by  a  75-hp,  1200-rpm 
electric  motor,  and  having  a  capacity 
of  3000  gpm  against  a  60  feet  total 
head. 

Two  three-inch  sump  pumps,  driven 
by  10-hp,  1800  rpm  electric  motors, 
and  each  having  a  capacity  of  200 
gpm  against  a  75  feet  total  head. 

Two  four-inch  sewage  pumps  driven 
by  25-hp,  1200-rpm  electric  motors, 
and  each  having  a  capacity  of  400  gpm 
against  a  75  feet  total  head. 

One  four-inch  sewage  pump,  driven 
by  a  15-hp,  1200-rpm  electric  motor. 
and  having  a  capacity  of  300  gpm 
against  a  50  feet  total  head. 

All  of  the  pumps  for  this  note- 
worthy plant  were  furnished  by  Morris 
Machine  Works  of  Baldwinsville. 
N.  Y.,  which  has  also  supplied  con- 
siderable pumping  equipment  on  other 
Government  projects. 
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ALBINA  ENGINE  &  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 
Portl.Tnd,  Oregon 
'New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  51-59,  nine  165'  steel  subma- 
rine chasers  lor  U.  S.  Navy.  Four  keels  laid 
up  to  December,  1941. 


ANDERSON  &  CHRISTOFANI 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Six  97'   AMC  coastal   mine  sweepers   for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

One  48'  yacht  tor  Herman  Hogrefe.  Com- 
pleted. 

One  60'  purse  seiner  for  S  Piazza. 


ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

One  insulated   self-propelled  lighter  for 

delivery  to  U.  S.  Navy  at  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard.  ' 

Four  small  seaplane  tenders  for  delivery 
to  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Six  wooden  mine  sweepers  for  delivery  to 
U.  S.  Navy  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 


ASTORIA  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Astoria,  Ore. 
Net!/  Construction: 

Four  13  5'  woodc  diesel-powered  mine 
sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Delivery  in  14 
months. 


BASALT  ROCK  CO.,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Yard — Napa,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  22-23,  two  10,000-bbl.  fuel 
oil  tankers,  for  delivery  to  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard.  235'  x  37'  x  19'3"  ;  1000-hp  dicsel 
electric;  cost  $1,800,000.  Contract  awarded 
by  Navy  Dept.,  Bureau  of  S.  &  A.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Keel  laying  dates.  No.  22,  June  20, 
1941 ;  No.  23,  August,  1941.  Launching  dates. 
No.  22,  October,  1941;  No.  23,  December, 
1941.  Delivery  dates.  No.  22,  January  30; 
No.  2i,  May  3'o,  1942. 

Hull  No.  28,  self-propelled  lighter  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  132'6"  x  30'  x  12'4";  300-hp 
diesel;  500  gross  tons;  cost  $370,000.  Deliv- 
ery date,  February  IS,  1942. 


BERKELEY  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Berkeley,  California 
New  Construction : 

One  all-wcldcd  utility  diesel-electric  stern 
wheeler  for  U.  S.  Engineers.  102'  x  26'  x  5'. 
Cost  .$114,800. 


BELLINGHAM  MARINE  RAILWAY  & 
BOATBUILDING  COMPANY 

Bellingham,  Wash. 
Netc  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  17-2  0,  four  mine  sweepers  for 
the  U.  S.  Navv.  Keel  laving  dates,  No.  71, 
July  16;  No.  18,  July  22;  No.  19,  July  26; 
No.  29,  July  31,  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Division — San  Francisco  Yard 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  5366-5367,  two  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD459-DD460,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keels  laid  January  13,  1941.  Launching  date. 
No.  5366,  October  30,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  5368-5383,  sixteen  2100-ton 
destroyers,  DD526-DD541.  Keel  laid.  No. 
5368,  October  30,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  5390-5396,  seven  1620-ton 
destroyers,  DD605-DD611.  Keel  laving 
dates,  Nos.  5390, 5391,  March  25  and  28, 1941 . 

Hulls  Nos.  5  3  86-5  3  89,  four  6000-ton 
cruisers,  CL95-CL98.  Keel  laying  dates.  No. 
5386,  July  13;  No.  5387,  August  1,  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC, 

Shipbuilding  Division — San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Neti'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  9001-9004,  four  2100-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD544-DD547. 

Hulls  Nos.  9007-9012,  six  1620-ton  de- 
stroyers, DD612-DD617.  Keel  laying  dates, 
Nos.  9007,  9008,  May  1,  1941 ;  Nos.  9009, 
9010,  May  29,  1941. 


BIRCHFIELD  BOILER  CO.,  INC. 
Tacoma,  Washington 
New  Construction: 

One  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter  for  Colum- 
bia River  and  Snake  River. 


N.  J.  BLANCHARD  BOAT  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 
Netv  Construction: 

One  sloop,  52'  x  W/i  ,  50-hp  gas  engine. 
Three  45'  aircraft  tenders  or  rescue  boats 
for  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Wilmington,  California 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-5  5,  fifty-five  EC-2  type  car- 
go vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Fourteen  keels  laid  up  to  October  14,  1941. 
Launching  dates.  No.  1,  September  27;  No. 
2,  October  26;  No.  3,  November  16,  1941. 

CAMPBELL  MACHINE  CO. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  69,  45  0-ton  fishing  boat  for  .\. 

Tavaras  &  Co.,  110'x26'xl2' ;  350-hp  Union 


diesel.  Cost  $170,000.  Keel  laid  June  1,  1941. 
Launching  date,  October  25,  1941. 

Hull  No.  70,  5  5  0-ton  fishing  boat  for  G. 
Vattuone  &  Co.  128'xl2'  6";  500-hp  Union 
diesel.  Cost  $210,000.  Keel  laid  June  IS,  1941. 
Launching  date,  December  15,  1941. 


COLBERG  BOAT  WORKS 

Stockton,  Calif. 
New'  Construction: 

Three   large   wooden    mine   sweepers    for 
U.S.  Navy. 

■^  One  39'  6"  L.  O.  A.  survey  inspection  boat 
for  U.  S.  .Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 


COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
Portland,  Ore. 
New  Construction: 

Four   anti-submarine   net    tenders.   Com- 
pleted September,  1941. 

Seven  steel  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Four  fleet  tugs  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Four    steel    submarine   chasers    for    U.   S. 
Navv. 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP.,  LTD. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Neic  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  15  7,  Aguiprince;  15  8,  Alcoa 
Pennant;  159,  Alcoa  Polaris;  222-251, 
3  3  C-l-BT,  full  scantling,  turbine  propul- 
sion cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Keel  laying  dates.  No.  159,  .April  7; 
No.  222,  November  20;  No.  22.^,  November 
25  ;  No.  224,  December  20;  No.  225,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1941.  Launching  dates,  No.  157, 
March  27;  No.  158,  June  26;  No.  159,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1941;  No.  222,  March  30;  No. 
223,  April  17  ;  No.  224,  May  4;  No.  22S,  May 
22,  1942.  Delivery  dates.  No.  157,  Novem- 
ber 10;  No.  15  8,  December  8,  1941;  No. 
159,  January  15, 1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  206,  U.  S.  S.  Doyen;  207, 
U.  S.  S.  Feland;  two  design  P1-S2-L2  twin- 
screw  turbine  propulsion  transports  for  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laying 
dates.  No.  206,  September  IS;  No.  207,  No- 
vember 10,  1941.  Launching  dates.  No.  206, 
February  18;  No.  207,  June  17,  1942.  De- 
liverv  dates.  No.  206,  June  29;  No.  207, 
October  26,  1942. 

FELLOWS  &  STEWART,  INC. 
Wilmington,  California 
New  Construction: 

One  100  V-bottomed  kelp  h.irvcstcr.  De- 
livered. 

Two  45'  taxi  boats.  Delivered. 
Six  landing  floats  for  California  Siiipbuild- 
ing  Co.,  Terminal  Island.  Two,  25x65';  one 
25'x60';  three  12'x60'.  Delivered. 
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F.  L.  FULTON 
Antioch,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Six  97'  ■wooden  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S. 

Navy. 


GEN.  ENGINEERING  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Alameda,  Calif. 
Neiv  Construction: 

One  anti-submarine  net  tender  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Eight  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
Nexv  Construction: 

Four  60-foot  U.  S.  Navy  target  boats. 
Completed. 

Hulls  Nos.  1 17-120,  four  13  6' motor  mine 
sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid,  No.  117, 
May  8,  1941;  No.  118,  Mav  12,  1941;  No. 
119,  July  15,  1941 ;  No.  120,  .'\ugust  23,  1941. 
Launched  No.  117,  .August  23  ;  No.  118,  Octo- 
ber 27,  1941. 


HUBBARD'S  SOUTH  COAST  COMPANY 

New^port  Beach,  California 
New  Cottstruction: 

Four  45'  twin-screw  aircraft  tenders  for 

U.  S.  Navy. 

Six  135'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


KRUSE  &  BANKS  SHIPBUILDING 
CO.,  INC. 
North  Bend,  Oregon 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  121-124,  four  135'  wooden 
mine  sweepers,  YMS  type,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Cost  $1,800,000. 


LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders. 
Four  thousand  A.  S.  N.  T.  floats. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ship. 
Six  seaplane  tenders  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


AL  LARSON  BOAT  SHOP,  INC. 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  112-113,  tw^o  mine  sweepers, 
YMS  86  and  YMS  87,  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keels 
laid,  No.  112,  June  20;  No.  113,  j'uly  18, 
1941.  Delivery  dates,  No.  112,  February  10; 
No.  113,  April  10,  1942. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CORP. 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  AR6-AR8,  three  repair  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  AV  11 -AV  13,  three  seaplane 
tenders  for  U.  S.  Navv. 


MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  201-203,  three  cargo  and  pas- 
senger vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  Alcoa  Steamship  Co.  442' x 62' x  25'; 
depth  molded  to  bridge  deck  4r6"  ;  8500  hp ; 
17  knots  speed;  passenger  carrying  capacity 
38.  Keel  laying  dates,  March  26,  June  3  and 
.'\ugust  6,  1941.  Launching  date,  No.  201, 
October  21,  1941.  Estimated  delivery  dates, 
January  1,  March  15  and  June  1,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  212-213,  two  submarine  ten- 
ders, for  U.  S.  Navv.  Keels  laid,  No.  212, 
July  31 ;  No.  213,  September  IS,  1941. 

Five  submarine  rescue  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Hull  laid  for  one,  September  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  214-219,  six  C-2  cargo  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel 
laying  date,  No.  214,  October  21,  1941. 

Twelve  C-2  cargo  vessels. 


OLSON  &  WINGE  MARINE  WORKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  40-45,  six  40'  motor  sailers  for 

U.  S.  .'\rmy.  Keels  laid,  three,  Septcmi)er  15, 

1941. 

Conversions: 

Five  for  the  U.  S.  Army.  Total  cost,  .$50,- 
000. 


and  No.  177,  July  18;  No.  178,  September 
18;  No.  179  and  No.  180,  September  20;  No. 
181,  September  30;  No.  182,  October  21  ;  No. 
183,  October  26,  1941.  Launching  date.  No. 

171,  September  27;  No.  170,  October  19;  No. 

172,  October  26,  1941. 


OREGON   SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 
Portland,  Oregon 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  170-200  and  229-240,  forty- 
three  EC-2  type  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  Keel  laying  dates.  No.  170 
and  No.  171,  May  19;  No.  172  and  No.  173, 
May  31 ;  No.  174,  July  11 ;  No.  175,  No.  176 


PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

One   seagoing    drydock    for   U.   S.    Navy. 
Cost  $1,649,000. 


PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

New  Construction: 

One  all-welded  steel  oil  barge.  148'  X  38' 
X  9' ;  300,000  gal.  capacity. 

Lighters.  .Cost  $284,572. 


BEATTY    Modernized 
POWER  PUNCHES  and  SHEARS 


The  No.  6  Double  End  Punch.  Beatty  punching  machines  have  various 
size  throat  depths  in  both  single  and  double  ends. 

for  the  Immediate  Need  of 

Coast  Shipyards 

Beatty  Products  are  now  being  made  available  for  Pacific  Coast  yards. 

To  meet  your  urgent  requirements,  we  offer  a  complete  line  of  punching 
and  shearing  equipment  with  superior  construction  advantages  which  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  buyer  who  requires  machines  that  will  stand  up  for 
years  with  minimum  attention. 

BEATTY  EQUIPMENT  eliminates  unnecessary  handling  through 
combination  set  ups,  and  large  die  space,  thereby  increasing  production  and 
reducing  costs. 


Let 

Beatty 

Solve 

Your 

Problems 


Pundiing^Shcaring  Machinen| 


Copers 
Presses 
Dies 


Bulldozers 

Portable 

Cranes 


BEATTY  MACHINE  &  MFG.  CO. 


HAMMO.ND, 
I.MHA.NA 


DECEMBER 


194  1 
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RICHMOND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Richmond,  Calif. 
Netc  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  41-64,  twenty-four  EC-2  type 
cargo  vessels  lor  I'.  S.  Maritinu'  Commission 
Keel  laying  dates,  No.  41,  No.  42  and  No. 
4.^  SoptimhiT  17;  Nos.  44  and  45,  October 
6;  No.  4h.  Oitobor  S,  1941. 

SAN  DIEGO  MARINE  CONST.  CO. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Four  large  wooden  mine  sweepers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

^  One  87'  wooden  tug  boat. 
■^  One  64    wooden  passenger  ferryboat. 


SEATTLE  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Four  13  6'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
PLANT  No.  1 
.Vt'if  Construction: 

Hulls  No.  6,  Frederick  Funston;  No.  7, 
James  O'Hara,  two  C-3  shelter  deck  type 
cargo  steamers  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. To  be  converted  on  completion  to  U.  S. 
.Army  troopships.  Keel  iayinp;  dates,  .April  21 
and  June  16.  1941.  Launchinp  dates,  Septem- 
ber 27.  1941,  and  January  12,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  8-11,  four  C-3  cargo  ships  for 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  492'  x  69'6"  x 
42'6"  (molded);  8900  tons;  8500-hp  steam 
turbine  propulsion;  cost  $2,990,000.  Keel 
laying  dates,  No.  8,  June  18;  No.  9,  October 
1 ;  No.  10.  October  27,  1941 ;  No.  11,  January 
11,  1942.  Launching  dates,  No.  8,  October  21. 
1941;  No.  9.  January  1.5;  No.  10,  Februarv 
14;  No.  11,  .April  29,  1942.  Delivery  dates, 
No.  8,  January;  No.  9,  .April;  No.  10,  Mav ; 
No.  11,  July,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  12,  Patapsco;  13,  Rappahan- 
nock; 14,  Rio  Grande;  15,  Wabash;  16, 
Susquehanna;  five  TI-MT-MI  tankers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  310'9"  x  48'6"  x  19'9'.  Keel  lay- 
ing dates.  No.  12,  February  17;  No.  \i,  Mav 
6;  No.  14,  May  10;  No.  1,5,  July  20;  No.  16, 
August  3,  1942.  Launching  dates,  No.  12, 
May  8;  No.  13,  July  18;  No.  14,  August  1; 
No.  15,  October  3  ;  No.  16,  October  18,  1942. 
Delivery  dates.  No.  12,  September  2;  No.  13, 
October  28;  No.  14,  November  1,  1942;  No. 
15,  January  15;  No.  16,  February  1.  1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  17-46,  thirty  C-3  cargo  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  492'  x 
69'6"  X  42'6";  8900  tons;  8500-hp  steam  tur- 
bine propulsion.  Keel  laid.  No.  17,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1941.  Delivery  dates,  first,  June,  1942; 
last,  October,  1943. 

SEATTLE  PLANT 

New  Construction: 

Twenty-five  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


THE  SHAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 
New  Construction: 

One  65'  ferryboat  for  C.  S.  Navy. 


One  model  3  0  trimmer  ship  Air  Flo  sedan 
for  Chas.  Cole,  Seattle;  Chr\sler  Crown. 

One  model  3  6  trimmer  ship  Air  Flo  sedan 
lor  Paul  Isaacson,  Seattle;  Chrysler  Crown. 

One  model  5  0  trimmer  ship  ferry  for 
Horluck  Trans.  Co.,  110-hp  Buda  diesel. 

One  model  49  trimmer  ship,  express 
cruiser,  for  stock. 

One  50'  commodore  model  trimmer  ship 
for  E.  Rame\ . 

One  38'  sedan  trimmer  ship  for  U.  S.  Cus- 
toms. 

STEPHENS  BROS. 
Stockton,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Three  large  wooden  mine  sweepers  for 
C  S.  Navv. 


TODD-CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Richmond,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Thirty  cargo  vessels  for  British  Purchas- 
ing Commission.  10,000  dwt;  416'  long,  57' 
beam.  Cost  $50,000,000.  First  vessel,  Ocean 
X'anguard,  launched  .August  16,  1941. 


TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Conversion  w^ork. 


UNITED  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LTD. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.    17-20,  four   205'   Navy  fleet 
tugboats,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.   21-24,  four   205'  Navy  fleet 
tugboats,  for  \J .  S.  Navy. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  146,  M.  V.  Colonel  Leon  M. 
Logan,  for  U.  S.  Army.  400-hp  .Atlas  diesel. 
Delivery  date,  November  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  147-148,  two  U.  S.  Mine- 
sweepers, Y.M.S.  13  3-Y.M.S.  134.  Keel  laying 
dates.  No.  147,  June  23,  1941  ;  No.  148,  Au- 
gust 12.  1941.  Launching  date.  No.  147, 
November   15,   1941. 

Hull  No.  146,  boat,  i)urchased  by  .Army 
Quartermaster   General.   95'   x   24'   x   ll'l". 
Delivery  date,  November  1,  1941. 
*  Hull  No.  149,  fishing  boat  for  stock;  95' 
X  26'. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  62-65,  77-95,  twenty-three 
C-3  cargo  ships  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 492'  X  69'  X  42'6";  8900  tons;  8500-hp; 
steam  propulsion ;  $2,990,000  each.  Keel  lay- 
ing dates.  No.  62,  April  17;  No.  63,  May  29; 
No.  64,  July  17;  No.  65,  September  30,  1941. 
Launching  dates,  No.  62,  September  27,  1941. 

WILLAMETTE  IRON  &  STEEL  CORP. 
Portland,  Ore. 
New  Construction: 

Two  minelayers,  CM6,  U.  S.  S.  Catskill, 
and  CM7,  U.  S.  S.  Ozark,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


ALABAMA 
DRY  DOCK  &  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  228-229,  two  tugs  for  Mobile 
Towing  &  Wrecking  Co. 

Hull  No.  2  3  0,  tug,  for  stock. 
Hulls  Nos.   23  1-243,  thirteen  all-welded 
Emergency  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  Cost  $19,500,000. 

Hull  No.   244,   18.000-ton  floating  dock, 
for  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  Galveston. 


LESTER  F.  ALEXANDER  CO. 
Ne'w  Orleans,  La. 
New  Construction: 

One  tug,  Galeta,  for  V .  S.  Engineers,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  for  use  at  Panama  Canal.  220- 
hp  .Atlas  ImiJerial  engine. 

One  barge  for  Southern  Tug  and  Barge 
Co.  34'  X  150'  X  8'6". 

■*■  Four  Type  A-3  00  steel  barges  for  Louisi- 
ana Materials  Co.;  30'xl  10'x7'6". 
*  One  tug.  South  Wind,  for  stock;  400-hp 
.Atlas  Imperial  diesel. 

T^  One  tug  for  stock;  120-hp  .Atlas  Imperial 
diesel. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Eight    dump    scv>ws.    160' X  50'6  "  X  13'6"  ; 
for  Panama  Canal. 

Ten  coal  barges  for  stock.  175'  x  26'  x  11'. 

Sixteen  sand  barges  for  the  Panama  Canal. 
160'  X  50'6"  X  13'6". 

Sixty    coal    barges    for    Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel  Corp.  175'x26'xll'. 

Five  barges   for  U.   S.   Engineers  Office, 
Panama  Canal  District.  126'x26'xir. 


AMERICAN  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

Wilmington,  Dela'ware 
New  Construction: 

Thirty-eight  45'  lighters,  equipped  with 
tanks  for  carrying  liquids,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Total  cost  $1,020,262.  Delivery  date,  26  up 
to  November  12;  balance  in  December, 
1941. 

Four  13  5'  mine  sweepers  for  Navy  Dept., 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  .Accounts.  Total  cost 
$1,340,000. 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
New  Construction: 

Twelve  net  tenders  for  U.S.  Navy ;  (6  at 
Lorain,  Ohio ;  6  at  Cleveland,  Ohio) .  ISl'S"  x 
30'6"  X  16'6"  ;  diesel-electric  propulsion;  con- 
tract price  $6,357,000.  All  delivered  as  of 
November  1,  1941. 

Four  diesel  trawlers  for  General  Seafoods 
Corp.  146'8"  L.  O.  A.x26'0"x  14'4".  (2  at 
Lorain.  Ohio;  2  at  Clevelanfl.  Ohio.)  Deliv- 
ered, November  13,  1941. 

Eight  mine  sweepers  (4  at  Lorain,  Ohio ; 
4  at  Cleveland,  Ohio)  for  U.  S.  Navy;  220' 
O.A.  X  32'  X  17';  diesel-electric  propulsion; 
contract  price,  $13,736,000. 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


S44  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 
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TRANSIT 
MARINE 
ROTARY 
PUMPS 


lo 
1 OOO  a.  1*.  M. 


National  Transit  Pump  &  Machine  Company 

OIL  CITY,  PENNA. 


Towboats 

'Ashland" 

and 

"Jim 

Martin" 


Sizes 

l"tO   18" 

Send  for 
Bui.  70 


PENFLEX   Exhausts 
3 -Way  Flexibility 

marks  the  air-intake  and  exhaust  pipes 
of  the  most  modern  vessels  in  the  tow- 
ing business.  Relative  motion  up  and 
down,  fore  and  aft  or  thwartship  is  a 
built-in  Penflex  feature. 

Western  Representation  by 


U.  S.  Flexible  Metallic  Tubing  Co. 


Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


Portland 


Seattle 


Pennsylvania  Flexible  Metallic  Tubing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Specify  FRANCE  Metal  Packing  for 
Marine  Engine  Piston  and  Valve  Rods 

Nearly  half  a  century  of  experience  guarantees  maximum 
performance  at  minimum  expense  for  high,  intermediate  and 
low  pressure  service. 

To  obtain  renewals  or  replacements,  furnish  the  number  stamped 
on  case  and  diameter  of  rod.  Write  for  new  Catalog  M-6. 
Sole  Authorized  Representatives : 


San  Francisco  —  Hercules  Equip- 
ment &  Rubber  Co.,  550-3rd 
Streec— EXbrook  2575. 

Seattle— W.  H.  Rober,  24  West 
Connecticut  Street — Elliott  ('i641. 

Norfolk — C.  E.  Thurston  &  Sons, 
56  Commercial  Place  —  Phone 
Norfolk  2-6040. 


Los   Angeles  —  A.   C.    Elder,    2714 

South    Hill   St.— PRospect   9529. 
New    York    City — France    Packing 

Co.,  Room  107-E,  30  Church  St. 

— COrtlandt  7-6827. 
New   Orleans— R.    M.    Shad,    7738 

H.impson    Street — Walnut    4786. 


THE     FRANCE     PACKING     COMPANY 
Tacony,  Phila.,  Penna. 


Or/g//ja/  FRANCE 

METAL  PACKIMG 


That  We  Might  Say  "YES" 

TOMORR 

A  Message  to  Our  Customers 
in  the  Marine  Field: 

l\  In  the  i)ast  .50  years  we've  built  and 
p^  delivered  well  over  a  MILLION 
Viking  Rotary  Pumps.  Some  called 
for  special  metals,  special  features  .  .  .  many 
were  marked  "rush."  We  enjoyed  a  reputa- 
tion for  accuracy  with  specifications,  prompt- 
ness on  deliveries.  But  today,  because  of  de- 
fense contracts,  scarcity  of  material?  and 
the  race  against  time,  our  schedule  has  been 
broken  .  .  .  many  times  we've  been  forced 
to  say  "No." 

/V  In  the  meantime,  Viking  Represcnta- 
1,-^  tives  in  every  section  of  the  countr\' 
^tand  ready  to  give  advice  on  the 
maintenance  of  Viking  Pump?  ...  to  offer 
suggestions  that  will  help  you  receive  the 
utmost  in  pumping  efficiency  from  the  Viking 
installation  you  now  have.  Get  in  touch  with 
the  Viking  office  nearest  your  plant  or  write 
direct  to  \'iking  Factory. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors : 
VIKING   PUMP   COMPANY 

2040  S.  S.ima  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

OE   LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO. 

61  Reale  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

IKING  PUMP  CO. 

CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA  • 


Fifteen  2  500-ihp,  three  cylinder  triple 
expansion  engines  for  Maritime  Commission 
design  EC2-S-C1  cargo  vessels. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,   Maine 
Neiv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  186-187,  two  cargo  ships  for 
American  Kxix)rt  Lines.  400'  x  60'  x  .^Q'.  De- 
livery dates.  No.  186,  December,  1941;  No. 
187,  January.  l')4J. 

Hulls  Nos.  188-189,  DD457  and  DD458, 
two  destroyers  lor  I'.  S.  Na\\  .  Delivery 
dates  November,   1941,  and  January,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  190-195,  DD449-451,  467- 
469,  six  destroyers  for  V.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  196-206,  DD507-DD517, 
eleven  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


Hulls  Nos.  208-213;  DD629-DD631;  DD 
642-DD644;  six  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 
Shipbuilding  Division — Fairfield  Yard 
Baltimore,  Md. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  2001-2062,  sixty-two  EC-2 
type  cargo  vessels,  for  V.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Keel  laying  dates.  No.  2001,  March 
30;  No.  2002,  Mav  15;  No.  2003,  June  21; 
No.  2004,  June  21;  No.  2005,  July  15;  No. 
2000,  July  15;  No.  2007,  .August  15;  No. 
2008,  .Xugu.st  25;  No.  2009,  September  3; 
No.  2010,  September  12;  No.  2011,  Sei)tem- 
ber  22:  No.  2012,  September  27;  No.  2013, 
October  13,  1941.  Launching  date,  No.  2001, 
September  27,  1941. 


Los  Angeles 

Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 

Corporation 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR...  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


Shipbuilding  and 
Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking  and 
Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 
MERCHANT  AND  NAVAL  VESSELS 


Qable  ■xAddress 
"LASHIPCO" 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding   Division — Fore  River  Yard 
Quincy,  Mass. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1478,  Massachusetts,  3  3,000- 
ton  battleship  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  July 
20,  19,^).  Launched  September  2.\  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1479,  San  Diego;  and  1480, 
San  Juan;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keels  laid  March  27  and  May  15,  1940. 
Launching  date.  No.  1479,  July  26;  No. 
14S0,  Se|)tember  6,  1941. 

Hull  No.  1484,  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S 
Maritime  Commission.  450'  x  66'  x  42'3"; 
16^  knots;  geared  turbines  and  water  tube 
boilers;  14.500  tons.  Launching  date  Novem- 
ber 16,  1940. 

Hulls  Nos.  1490-1491,  two  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Refininf;  Co.,  10,700  tons  dwt.  Keel 
laifi,  .\o.  1490,  May  31,  1941.  Launching 
date,  No.  1490,  Seiitember  27,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1492-1493,  two  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Refining  Co.  15,450  tons  dwt.  Keel 
layinK  date.  No.  1492,  .August  9,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1494-1497,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laying  dates.  No. 
1494,  May  26;  No'  149.=^,  June  30;  No.  1496, 
September  3  ;  No.  1497,  October  9,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1498-1501,  four  light  cruisers 
for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid,  No.  1498,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1502-1503,  two  light  cruisers 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1504-1507,  four  heavy  cruis- 
ers for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  1508-1511,  four  aircraft  car- 
riers for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laying  date,  No. 
1508,  July  15 ;  No.  1509,  September  15,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1513-1515,  three  trawlers. 
Keels  laid.  No.  1513,  March  26;  No.  1514, 
June  14;  No.  1515,  July  12,  1941.  Launching 
dates,  No.  1513,  July  I'O;  No.  1514.  October 
20;  No.  1515,  November  4,  1941.  Delivery 
dates.  No.  1513,  October  22;  No.  15  14,  No- 
vember 6,  1  941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1516-1519,  four  1650-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laving  date. 
No.  1516,  May  1 ;  No.  1517,  May  20,  1941. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Div. — Sparro^vs  Point  Yard 
Sparro'ws  Point,  Md. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  4348,  C-1  cargo  vessel.  LOA 
416',  LBP  395',  beam  60',  depth  37'6".  Keel 
laid  March  13,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  51-43  5  2,  two  cargo  vessels 
for  Seas  Shipping  Co.  450' x  66' x  34' ;  6300 
hp;  8500  gross  tons.  Keel  laying  dates.  No. 
4351,  December  12,  1940;  No.  4352,  January 
22,  1941.  Launching  date.  No.  4351,  July  26, 
No.  4352,  August  29,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4354-4356,  three  oil  tankers 
for  Socony  V'acuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37';  12,000  hp,  9800  gross  tons.  Keel  laving 
dates,  No.  4354,  September  16,  1940;  No. 
4355,  April  23;  No.  4356,  July  8,  1941. 
Launching  date.  No.  4354,  July  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  5  8-43  59,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37';  12,000  hp;  9800  gross  tons.  Keel  laid. 
No.  4358,  August  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4360-4361,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Union  Oil  Co.  442' x  64' x  34'10"  ;  3500 
hp;  8000  gross  tons.  Keel  laving  date.  No. 
4360,  June  18,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  4362-4364,  ihree  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels  for  Mississippi  Shipping 
Co.  465'  X  65'6"  x  39'9";  7800  hp ;  8300  gross 
tons.  Keel  laid.  No.  4362,  September  4,  1941. 

Hull  No.  4365,  oil  tanker  for  Richfield 
Oil  Co.  442'x64'x34'10";  3500  hp;  8000 
gross  tons.  Keel  laid  May  21,  1941. 

Hulls   Nos.    4367-4368,    two   oil    tankers 
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for  Panama  Transport  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x 
37' ;  7000  hp ;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  43  69,  oil  tanker  for  Continental 
Oil  Co.  442'x64'x34'10";  3500  hp;  8000 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4371-4372,  two  oil  tankers 
for  Gulf  Oil  Co.  442'  x  64'  x  34'10". 

Hull  No.  43  7  3,  tanker  for  Panama  Trans- 
port Co.  487'6"  x68'x37';  7000  hp ;  9800 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  43  74-43  7  5,  two  tankers  for 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  487'6"  x  68' x  37'; 
7000  hp ;  9800  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  4376-4377,  two  tankers  for 
Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  487'6"  x  68'  x  37'; 
4800  lip:  9800  gross  tons. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Div. — Staten  Island  Yard 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  8021-802  2,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.    8023-8029;    8033-8035;    ten 
destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

BURGER  BOAT  CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 
Neiv  Construction: 

One  yacht,  6S'xl6'x8',  Buda  diesel  engine. 
One   ferryboat,    110'   x   32'   x   8',  330-hp 
Gray  diesel  engine. 

Six  13  5'  wooden  motor  mine  sweepers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 


IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  497,  tug.  90';  80S-hp  F-M 
diesel.  Delivery  date,  November,  1941. 

Hull  No.  498,  15  6-foot  oil  tanker.  De- 
livery date,  February,  1942. 

Hull  No.  499,  156-foot  oil  tanker.  De- 
livery date,  March,  1942. 

Hull  No.  5  00,  w^ooden  drydock  section 
for  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Delivery  date,  Oc- 
tober, 1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  503-504,  two  lOO'  steel  tugs, 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  80S-hp. 

Hulls  Nos.  505-506,  two  drydocks,  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  507-509,  three  lOO'  steel  tugs, 
for  U.  S.  Navy.  805  hp. 

Hull  No.  510,  deck  scow  for  A.  J.  Harper, 
Baltimore,  Md.  117'  x  36'  x  10'. 

Hulls  Nos.  511-513,  three  lOO'  steel  tugs, 
for  Maritime  Commission.  805-hp. 


CALUMET  SHIPYARD  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
New  Construction: 

Four    all-welded    distribution    box   boats 

for  Quartermaster  Corps.,  U.  S.  Army,  65'  x 
18',  diesel  propelled.  Total  cost  $212,000.  De- 
livery date,  fwo,  November  7,  1941. 

Hull  No.  126,  all-'welded  steel  to^vboat 
for  Ashland  Oil  Refining  Co.,  145'  x  32'  x  9', 
1600-hp  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  131-13  2,  two  oil  barges,  stand- 
ard river  type,  for  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining 
Co.  195'  X  35'  X  10'. 

Hulls  Nos.  133-135,  142-143,  two  three- 
barge  units  for  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 
Each  unit,  195'  x  35'  x  10';  center  section 
square  on  both  ends;  both  end  sections 
square  on  one  end,  raked  on  opposite  end. 

Hull  No.  13  6,  one  river  towboat  for  Ash- 
land Oil  &  Refming  Co.  145'  x  32'  x  9'.  1600- 
hp  diesel. 

Hulls  Nos.  137-141,  five  tugs  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  1050-hp. 


CHARLESTON  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  COMPANY 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 
New  Construction: 

Eight  205'  mine  sweeping  fleet  tugs.  De- 
livery for  all  by  September,  1943. 


CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 
New  Construction: 

Seven    165'    steel    submarine    chasers    for 

U.  S.  Navv. 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP. 
OF  TEXAS 
Orange,  Texas 
New  Construction: 

Two  oil  barges  for  C.  F.  Pillot,  165'  x  36' 
X  10'3". 

One   transportation    barge    for   Shell   Oil 
Co.,  Inc.  80'  X  24'  x  5'. 

Three  transportation  barges  for  Shell  Oil 
Co.,  Inc.  40'  X  16'  x4'6". 


CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  Construction: 

Six    cruisers,    Cleveland    class,    for   U.    S. 

Navy. 

Four  floating  workshops  for  U.  S.  Navy; 
two  being  completed  in  wet  dock;  two  on 
the  ways. 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.   171-174,  four  mine  sweepers 

for  U.  S.  Navy,  220'  long. 

Hulls  Nos.  175-186,  twelve  174'  escort 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  187-194,  eight  174'  sub-chas- 
ers for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  195-198,  four  145'  tugs  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  199-204,  five  subchasers  for 
U.  S.  Navv. 


DELTA  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
New  Construction: 

Twenty-five  EC-2  Emergency  type  vessels 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  416'  x 
56'10J<;"  X  37'4";  2500-hp  triple  expansion 
engine. 


THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 
Engineering   Works   Division 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1836-1840,  five  165'  type  PC 
submarine  chasers  for  U.  S.  Navy,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  1675  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1861,  sand  and  gravel  barge, 
for  Keystone  Sand  Division.  135'  x  27'  x  8'; 
255  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1868-1869,  two  2  5-ton  float- 
ing cranes,  one  each  to  Phil,  and  Norfolk 
U.  S.  Navy  Yards,  for  U.  S.  Navy  Dept., 
Washington,  D.  C;  670  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1876-1877,  two  floating  cais- 
son gates  for  U.  S.  Navy,  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard;  2330  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1903,  floating  caisson  gate  for 
U.  S.  Navy,  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  1330  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1907-1911,  five  165'  type  AM 
mine  sweepers  for  Bureau  Supplies  &  Ac- 
counts, U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
1675  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1912-1916,  five  165'  type  PC 
submarine  chasers  for  Bureau  of  Supplies  & 
.Accounts,  U.  S.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  1675  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1927,  fabricated  steel  hull  for 
oil  barge.  165'  x  35'  x  10' ;  502  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.    1928-1933,   six  welded   steel 


deck  barges  for  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
VVestern  R.  R.,  New  York  City.  100'  x  30'  x 
9'6"  ;  1392  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1941-1945,  five  welded  steel 
oil  barges,  for  stock.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9"  ;  2990 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1946-1955,  ten  W-7  welded 
steel  coal  barges  for  stock;  175'  x  26'  x  11'; 
4720  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1956,  25-ton  floating  crane  for 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Navy  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  335  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1960-1966,  seven  type  W-7 
welded  bulk  cargo  barges  for  Stock.  175'  X 
26'  X  11';  3304  gro.ss  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1967-1972,  six  welded  oil 
barges  for  stock.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9"  ;  3588  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1973-1976,  four  welded  sand 
and  gravel  barges  for  Keystone  Sand  Div. 
135'  X  27'  x  8';  1020  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1977-1986,  ten  type  W-7 
welded  bulk  cargo  barges  for  stock.  175'  X 
26'  X  11';  4720  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1987-1992,  six  welded  oil 
barges  for  stock.  195'  x  35'  x  9'9"  ;  3588  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1993-2009,  seventeen  covered 
lighters  for  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  .Accounts, 
Navy  Dept,  8840  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  2010-2011,  two  welded  side- 
dump  scows  for  Bureau  S.  &  A.,  Navy  Dept., 
Washington,  D.  C.  115'  x  28'  x  7'6";  240 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  2012-2021,  ten  welded  steel 
car  floats,  for  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  250'  X  34'  x  9'l";  5940  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  2022-2030,  nine  welded  deck 
barges,  for  Erie  R.  R.  100'  x  30'  x  9'6" ; 
2088  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  2031,  welded  steel  car  float  for 
Erie  R.  R.  250'  x  34'  x  9'1" ;  594  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  2032-2041,  ten  type  W-7 
welded  coal  barges  for  Wcirton  Steel  Co. 
175'  X  26'  X  11';  4720  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  2042,  caisson,  for  drydock  for 
Bayonne  Associates,  Bayonne,  N.  J.  1330 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  2043-2058,  sixteen  welded 
steel  coal  barges  for  Wheeling  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. 10'  X  26'  X  10'8" ;  9040  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  2059,  welded  cargo  box  barge, 
for  Lone  Star  Cement  Co.,  New  York  City. 
180'  X  40'  X  9'6" ;  607  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  2060,  caisson,  for  drydock  No.  2 
at  Charleston  Navy  Yard.  375  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  2061,  caisson,  for  drydock  No.  1 
at  Charleston  Navy  Yard.  520  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  2062-2065,  four  165'  subma- 
rine chasers,  for  Bureau  of  Ships,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C.  1340  gross  tons. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  COMPANY 

Groton,  Conn. 
New  Construction: 

Two  submarines,  SS206,  Grampus;  SS208, 
Grayback;  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Cost  $2,937,000 
each.  Keels  laid,  Grampus,  February  4,  1940; 
Grayback,  April  3,  1940. 

One  submarine,  SS204,  Mackeral,  for  U.S. 
Navy.  Keel  laid  October  6,  1939.  Launched 
September  28,  1940. 

Three  submarines,  SS212,  Gato;  SS213, 
Greenling;  SS214,  Grouper;  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Cost  $2,957,000.  Keels  laid,  Gato,  October  5, 
1940;  Greenling,  November  12,  1940. 

Thirteen  submarines,  SS215,  Gro^^ler; 
SS216,  Grunion;  SS217,  Guardfish;  SS218, 
Albacore;  SS219,  Amberjack;  SS220,  Barb; 
SS221,  Blackfish;  SS222,  Bluefish;  SS223, 
Bonefish;  SS224,  Cod;  SS22  5,  Cero;  SS226, 
Corvina;  SS227,  Darter.  Cost  $2,795,000 
each. 

Twenty-five  submarines,  SS240-SS264. 
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THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  168-169,  CL51,  Atlanta;  and 
CL52,  Juneau;  two  6000-ton  cruisers  for 
U.  S.  Na%-y.  Keels  laid  April  22  and  May  27, 
1940.  Launchins  date.  No.  168,  September  6; 
No.  100,  October  25',  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  180-186,  seven  C-2  cargo  ships 
for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Keel  laid, 
No.  ISO,  Ai)ril  17:  No.  181,  June  .=;.  1941. 
Launching  date,  No.  ISO,  September  27  ;  No. 
181,  November  12,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  191-193,  three  tankers  for 
Sinclair  Refming  Co.  15,000  dwt.  Keel  laid, 
No.  191,  .April  17,  1941.  Launching  date.  No. 
191,  October  21,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  194-197,  four  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keels  laid,  Nos.  194-195,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1940;  Nos.  196-197,  December  16, 
1940.  Launching  dates.  No.  194  and  195,  July 
26;  No.  196  and  197,  September  26,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  198-203,  six  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  204-205,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  206-213,  eight  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navv.  Keels  laid.  No.  206  and  207,  Feb- 
ruary 11;  No.  20SandNo.  209,  July  31,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  214-218,  five  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Na\T. 

Hulls  Nos.  219-221,  three  cruisers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  222-227,  six  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  229-230,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  2  31-2  3  2,  two  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  233-240,  eight  cargo  ships  for 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

Hulls  Nos.  241-2  64,  twenty-four  C-2 
cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 


GREAT   LAKES   ENGINEERING  WORKS 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 
New  Construction: 

HullsNos.  287-289,  three  bulk  freighters 

for  Pittsburgh  S.  S.  Co.  640'  x  67'  x  35'; 
18,000  dwt ;  4000-hp  steam  turbine  engines. 
Keel  laying  dates,  No.  287,  June  16;  No.  288, 
July  1 ;  No.  289,  August  6,  1941. 


HENRY  C.  GREBE  &  CO.,  INC. 
Chicago,  Illinois 
New  Construction: 

One  70  fwin-screw  diesel  cruiser  yacht. 
Two  13  5'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Five  6  5    steel  harbor  tugs. 


GREENPORT  BASIN  &  CONST.  CO. 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
New  Construction: 

Twelve   13  5     motor  mine   sweepers   YMS 
20-3  1,  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 
WORKS,  INC. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  190-194,  five  diesel-electric 
tugs,  for  General  Motors  Corp.,  Cleveland 
Diesel  Engine  Division.  100'  x  24'  x  12'4"; 
1000  shp.  Delivery  dates.  No.  190,  Novem- 
ber 21;  No.  191,  December  21,  1941;  No. 
192,  January  21 ;  No.  193,  February  28;  No. 
194,  March  28,  1942. 


GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Chickasa'w,  Ala, 
New  Construction: 

Four  2100-ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Launchinu  dates,  l"ir>t,  November  15  ;  second, 
December,  1941. 


Two  cargo  vessels  for  Waterman  Steam- 
ship Corporation.  445'  x  63'  x  40'6" ;  shelter 
deck  type;  geared  turbine  drive;  15)/2  knots 
service  speed. 

Six  2  2  0'  mine  sweepers,  for  U.  S.  Navy, 
Fourteen  C-2-S-E1  cargo  vessels  for  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  445'   x  63'   x  40'6" ; 
shelter  deck  type ;  geared  turbine  drive  ;  15^^ 
knots  service  speed. 


HOUSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Houston,  Texas 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-37,  thirty-seven  EC-2  cargo 
vessels  lor  I'.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  Esti- 
mated deliverv  dates,  first,  January  15,  1942; 
last,  February  24,  1943. 


THE  INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  Decatur,  Ala. 
Pascagoula 
Neiif  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  268,  297-299,  four  C-3-IN 
passenger-cargo  vessels  for  U.  S.  Lines.  Com- 
pletion dates.  May,  November,  December, 
1942;  and  Februan.-,  1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  265-267,  three  C-3-P  passen- 
ger-cargo vessels  for  American-South  Afri- 
can Line,  Inc.  Completion  dates,  December 
18,  1941  ;  January  and  February,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  293-296,  four  C-3-S-A-2  car- 
go vessels  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Completion  dates,  February,  March,  May 
and  June,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  325-336,  twelve  C3-S-A2  car- 
go vessels  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 492'  X  69'6"  X  42'6".  Keel  layings,  from 
April  30  to  December  31,  1943. 

Hulls  Nos.  AN  1-4,  four  net  layers  for 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Decatur 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  343-344,  two  39,000-bbl  oil 
barges  for  Eddie  Erlbacher,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.  195'  X  35'  X  9'9".  Delivery  date,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1941. 

Four  9,000-bbl  oil  barges  for  Standard 
Oil  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  195'  x  35'  x 
9'9".  Delivery  date,  December  1,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  345-348,  four  1300-bbl.  oil 
barges,  for  Illinois  Oil  Company,  Rock  Island, 
111.  230'  X  40'  X  9'6".  Delivery  date,  April  20, 
1942. 

Hull  No.  349,  derrick  barge,  for  U.  S. 
Engineer  Department,  Galveston,  Texas.  80' 
X  40'  X  6'6".  Delivery  date,  March,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  3  51-3  54,  four  cargo  barges, 
for  Quartermaster  Corps,  U.  S.  .Army.  210'  x 
40'  X  15'.  Delivery  date,  .\pril,  1942. 


GEORGE  LAWLEY  &  SON  CORP. 
Neponset,  Mass. 
New  Construction: 

Twelve  45'  tank  lighters  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Two  127'  fish  trawlers  for  Booth  Fish- 
eries Co.  Diesel  powered. 

Five  boats  for  repair  work  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Ten    165'    submarine    chasers    for    U.    S. 
Navy. 
Conversion: 

90'    launch    Cutty   Sark   to   U.    S.    Army 
launch  Captain  Dean  C.  Howard. 


LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  185,  ocean  tug  for  U.  S.  Navy; 
135'  X  30'  X  17'6". 

Hulls  Nos.  194-195,  two  tugs  for  Stock. 
66'  X  17'  X  8';  300-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hulls  No.   202,  tug,  for  Pan  .American. 
74'  X  20'  X  9';  400-hp  .Atlas  diesel. 

Hull  No.  203,  coastwise  tug  for  stock.  85' 
.X  24'  X  9'H";  600-hp  .Atlas  diesel. 


Hulls  Nos.  204-205;  207-210;  six  8500- 
bbl  oil  barges  for  Pan  .American.  173'  x  8'6" 
X  39'. 

Hull  No.  2  06,  tug,  for  River  Terminals. 
74'  X  20'  X  9' ;  400-hp  .Alias  diesel. 

Hull  No.  211,  tug.  105'  X  25'  X  9'6"; 
lOOO-h])  General  Motors  diesel. 

Hull  No.  212,  tug,  for  stock.  105'  x  25'  x 
13'6";  1000-hp  General  Motors  diesel. 

Hull  No.  213,  tug,  for  stock.  85'  x  23'  x 
9'6"  ;  600-hp  Superior  diesel. 

Hull  No.  214,  tug,  for  River  Terminals 
Corp.  74'  X  20'  x  9' ;  400-hp  Atlas  diesel. 

Hull  No.  2  1  5,  U.  S.  S.  Sea  Otter  II;  cargo 
vessel,  lor  U.  S.  Government.  250'  x  40'  x  21'. 

Hulls  Nos.  217-220,  four  143'  ocean  tugs 
for  General  Motors  Sales  Corp. 


THE  LUDERS 
MARINE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Stamford,  Connecticut 
Neiv  Construction: 

Seven  65'  Naval  tugs,  YT160-YT169. 
Cooi^er- Bessemer  die.H-l  engines.  Completed. 

Two  submarine  chasers,  PC505-PC506, 
for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Nine  small  subchasers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Six  65'  all-welded  steel,  single-screw  dis- 
tribution box  boats  for  Quartermaster  Corps, 
U.  S.  .Arm\'.  Diesel  propelled.  Completed. 

Seven  165'  steel  subchasers  for  V .  S. 
Navy.  Keel  laid,  first  vessel,  July,  1941. 

Four  wooden  subchasers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


MANITOWOC  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 
New  Construction: 

Ten    submarines,    SS265-274,    for    U.    S. 

Nav\ . 


MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 
Neiv  Construction: 

Two  net  tenders,  YN  15-16,  for  the  U.  S. 

Defense  Commission.  Total  cost  $2,040,000. 
Launching  dates,  June  19,  July  2,  1941.  De- 
livery dates,  YN  15,  November  7;  YN  16, 
December   15,   1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  474-489,  sixteen  all-steam 
propelled  mine  planters,  for  the  U.  S.  .Army. 
Cost  about  $12,000,000.  Keel  laying  dates. 
No.  474,  May  14 ;  No.  475,  May  20 ;  No.  476, 
June  24 ;  No.  477,  July  1 1  ;  No.  478,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1941.  Launching  date,  No.  474,  No- 
vember 4,  1941. 


MARINE  IRON  &  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 
Netv  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  70-72,  three  180'  cutters  of 
"Cactus"  type  for  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 


JOHN  H.  MATHIS  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

Four  anti-submarine  net  tenders  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

Three  220'  mine  sweepers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


MIAMI  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 
New  Construction: 

Thirty-five    high-speed,    off-shore    patrol 
boats. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Neil    Construction: 

Hull  No.  378,  battleship  58,  Indiana,  for 
U.  S.  Navy.  Keel  laid  November  20,  1939. 

Hull  No.  3  85,  aircraft  carrier  No.  8, 
Hornet,  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Launched  Decem- 
ber 14,  1940. 

Hull  No.  3  86,  single-screw  combination 
passenger  and  cargo  vessel  for  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  465'  x  69'6"  x  42'6"  ;  gross 
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NSWMARINe  VALVS 
FFf/C/FAf^K, 

SDWARD        r 
4828  f 


This 
is  the 
Vital 
Area 


Here  is  new  freedom  from 
marine  valve  maintenance 
worries.  Strong  and  reliable, 
Edward  forged  steel  globe 
valve  Fig.  4828  gives  positive 
stoppage  of  flow.  Always  a 
marine  standby  for  steam,  oil 
and  feed  lines,  Fig.  4828  has 
piled  up  an  impressive 
record  of  service  at  sea.  Yet 
today  it  is  better  than  ever. 

Extra  Protection  for 
Vital  Parts 


protection  given  the 
nuts  and  stems  are  of  EVolloy. 
developed  high-hardness  stainless 
steel.  Edward  unique  design  swivel 
plug  type  disk  prevents  galling, 
adds  further  to  valve  life.  In  all 
other  details,  too.  Fig.  4828  is  de- 
signed for  minimum  maintenance. 

Fig.  4828  is  for  pressures  to  GOO  lb, 
has  outside  screw  and  yoke,  bolted 
bonnet  and  gland  and  flanged  ends. 
Same  design  characteristics  avail- 
able in  angle  valves,  and  for  pres- 
sures to  1500  lb. 


Secret   of    Fig.    4828's    long,    trouble- 
free   life   lies   partially   in   the   extra 
seat     and     disk.      Seats,     disks,     disk 
Edward's      specially 


Distinctive  Record 

Again  this  year,  as 
in  ail  previous  years, 
Edward  Valves  are  on 
a  big  majority  of 
those  distinctive  ships 
which  are  steam  pro- 
pelled or  d  i  c  s  e  I 
equipped  with  waste 
heat  boiler. 


Have  you  your  copy  of  the  new  Edward  Marine  Catalog  No.  201? 
Write  today! 


•     *     *     • 
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STEEL  STOP  •  CHECK  •  FEED-LINE  •  BLOW-OFF  •  NON-RETURN  VALVES  •  ETC. 


tonnage  about  9100  tons.  Delivery  date, 
November  6,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  390-391  (CL62-CL63),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  392-394  (CV9-CV11),  three 
aircraft  carriers  for  U.  S.  Nav>'. 

Hulls  Nos.  395-398  (CV12-CV1  5  ) ,  four 
aircraft  carriers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

Hulls  Nos.  399-400  (CL80-CL81),  two 
light  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Na\'>'. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Camden,  N.  J. 
New  Construction: 

BB5  7,  South  Dakota,  battleship  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Keel  laid  July  5,  1939. 

AR5,  Vulcan,  repair  sh=.p  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Keel  laid  December  26,  1939. 

CL5  5,  Cleveland;  and  CL56,  Columbia; 
two  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy.  Order  placed 
March  23,  1940. 

CL57  and  CL58,  two  cruisers  for  U.  S. 
Navy.  Order  placed  June  12,  1940. 

AV7,  Currituck,  seaplane  tender  for  U.  S. 
Navy. 

CL59-CL61,  three  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

CB1-CB6,  six  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 

CL7  6,  four  cruisers  for  U.  S.  Navy. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-37,  thirty-seven  all-welded 
steel  EC-2  cargo  vessels  for  V .  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  Keel  lavinp  dates.  No.  1,  May 
22;  No.  2,  May  22;  No.  3,  May  28;  No. 
4,  August  22;  No.  S,  September  3;  No.  6, 
September  4  :  No.  7,  October  12  ;  No.  8,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1941. 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  1076,  C-1 A  cargo  ship.  Launched 
September,  1941.  Delivery  date,  December, 
1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  1082,  Hains;  and  1083,  Hoff- 
man; two  seagoing  hopper  dredges  for  War 
Dept.,  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  213'10^"  X  40'  x  15'6";  approx.  2000 
gross  tonnage;  diesel-electric  propulsion,  950 
shp.  Delivery  dates,  February  and  August, 
1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  1084-1093,  ten  C-IA  type 
cargo  ships  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
412'3"  X  60'  X  37'6";  9000  dwt;  4000-hp 
steam  turbine  propulsion. 

R.  T.  C.  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Camden,  N    J. 
New  Construction: 

Hull  No.  137,  995-ton  motor  tanker. 
190'  X  36'  X  12'. 

Hulls  Nos.  138-139,  two  985-ton  motor 
tankers.  190'  x  36'  x  12'. 

*  Hulls  Nos.  140-142,  three  tankers  for  U. 
S.  Navv. 


SOUTH  PORTLAND  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Portland,  Maine 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  201-216,  sixteen  EC-2  type 
cargo  vessels,  for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  202-206,  five  C-2  cargo  ves- 
sels for  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  474'  x 
63'  X  40'6"  ;  7400  gross  tons ;  diesel  propelled ; 
7500  shp;  16  knots.  Launching  dates.  No. 
202,  August  23 ;  No.  203,  September  20;  No. 


204,  October  18;  No.  205,  December  6, 
1941;  No.  206,  January  14.  1942.  Delivery 
d.ites.  No.  202,  December  1;  No.  203,  De- 
cember 15;  No.  2  04,  December  31,  1941; 
No.  205,  February  10;  No.  206,  March  15, 
1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  213-216;  219-220,  six  tankers 
for  Panama  Transport  Co.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 
11,400  gross  tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed. 
Launching  and  delivery  dates,  1942-1943. 

Hull  No.  218,  tanker  for  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  N.  J.  547'3"  X  70'  x  40';  11,400  gross 
tons;  7500  shp;  15  knots  speed.  Launching 
date,  September,  1941.  Delivery  date,  No- 
vember, 1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  221-222,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates.  No.  221,  June  12;  No. 
222,  September  11,  1941.  Launching  dates. 
No.  221,  October  4,  1941;  No.  222,  January 
10,  1942.  Delivery  dates.  No.  221,  December, 
1941;  No.  222,  March,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  22  3-2  2  5,  three  tankers  for 
The  Texas  Co.  513'10"  x  68'  x  36' ;  9300  gross 
tons ;  turbine ;  9000  shp ;  16  knots.  Launching 
and  dehvery  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  2  6,  tanker  for  Kaymar  Tank- 
ship  Corp.  520'  X  68'  x  37' ;  10,600  gross  tons; 
turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^'  knots.  Keel  laying 
date,  December,  1941. 

Hulls  Nos.  227-228,  two  tankers  for  Sea- 
mar  Tankship  Corp.  520' x  68' x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Keel  laying  dates,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  30,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  474'  X  65'  X  37' ;  8000  gross  tons;  tur- 
bo-electric; 5000  shp;  14^  knots.  Launching 
date,  September  19, 1941.  Delivery  date,  1942. 
Hulls  Nos.  2  31-2  3  2,  two  tankers  for  Key- 
stone Tankship  Corp.  520'  x  68'  x  37' ;  10,600 
gross  tons;  turbine;  12,000  shp;  16^  knots. 
Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  233  and  240,  two  tankers  for 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  485'  x  68'  x  36' ;  turbine  pro- 
pelled; 141/4  knots.  Delivery  dates,  .August, 
1942,  and  December,  1942. 

Hull  No.  234,  tanker  for  Sun  Oil  Co. 
S47'3"  X  70'x40';  11,400  gross  tons;  diesel 
propelled;  7500  shp;  IS  knots.  Delivery  date, 
1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  235  and  2  37,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.  547'3"  x  70'  x  40' ; 
11,400  gross  tons;  turbine;  7500  shp;  15 
knots.  Delivery  date,  1942. 

Hull  No.  2  3  6,  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refin- 
ing Co.  543'10"x70'x40';  11,600  gross  tons; 
turbo-electric;  5000  shp;  13  knots.  Delivery 
date,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  238-239,  two  tankers  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.  521' x  70' x  40'; 
turbine  propelled;  155^  knots.  Delivery  dates, 
November  and  December,  1942. 

Hulls  Nos.  241-312,  seventy-two  tankers. 

TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Neil'  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  37-40,  four  C-2  type  cargo 
vessels  for  U.  S.  Navy.  459'  x  63'  x  3r6"; 
9291  dwt  tons. 

Three  destroyer  tenders.  Piedmont,  Sierra 
and  Yosemite. 


TODD-BATH  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Bath,  Maine 
New  Construction: 

Hulls  Nos.  1-30,  thirty  cargo  vessels  for 

Hritish  Purchasing  Commission.  Cost  $50,- 
000,000.  Keel  laying  dates,  No.  1,  May  24; 
No.  2,  June  4;  No.  3.  June  18;  No.  4,  June 
18;  No.  5.  August  2;  No.  6,  July  16;  No.  7, 
July  2>,  1941.  Launching  dates,  Nos.  1  and 
2,  November  29,  1941;  Nos.  3  and  4.  Janu- 
ary 1  ;  Nos.  5,  6  and  7,  February,  1942. 


F.  B.  WALKER  &  SONS 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi 
New  Construction- 
One  all-welded  steel  tug  for  Florida  in- 
terests. 68'  X  17'  X  8'6";  300-hp  Atlas  diesel. 
One  all-welded  steel  tug  for  CoUe  Tow- 
ing Co.  75'  X  19'  X  9';  400-hp  .Atlas  diesel. 
One  all-welded  steel  barge,  132'.x32'x8'6". 
Two  all-welded  steel  oil  barges,  180'x36' 
x9'. 

Two  steel  tugs,  75'  x  19'  x  8'6  ". 


WHEELER  SHIPYARDS,  INC. 
Brooklyn, N.  Y. 
Netf  Construction: 

Ten  bomb  target  boats  for  U.  S.  Navy. 
Forty  83'  cutters  for  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 
Cost  $42,500  each. 


Deck  Officers'  Licenses  for  October 

SIATTLF 
Name  and  Grade  Class  Conditioa 

V.  Lams,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

E.  R.  Vessey,  3d  Mate SS.  any  GT  O 

HONOLULU,  T.  H. 

H.  C.  von  Weien,  Chief.  . .  .SS&MS.anyGT  RG 

K.  E.  Katlas,  Master SS&MS.anyGT  RG 

JUNEAU,  ALASKA 

L.  O.  Millican,  2nd  Mate    .    SS&MS.anyGT  O 

SAN  PEDRO 

J.  E.  Hihn,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  E.  Lenahan,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

W.  A.  Rogers,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

B.  E.  Floren,  Master SS,  any  GT  RG 

C.  P.  Viveiros,  Master SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  Smith,  Chief SS.  any  GT  RG 

E.  Hrubik,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  RG 

L.  J.  Leoni,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  RG 

A.  R.  Tobin,  2nd  Mate SS,  any  GT  RG 

Abbreviations:  SS  is  steamship;  MS  is  motor- 
ship  ;  GT  is  gross  tonnage  ;  O  is  original  license  : 
RG  is  raise  ot  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  are  for 
ocean  service. 

Engineers'  Licenses  for  October 

SEATTLE 
Name  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

W.  A.  Sheldon,  Chief MS.  any  GT  RG 

SAN  PEDRO 

G.  Lindsay,  Chief SS,  750  tons  RG 

C.  Sobieski,  1st  Asst SS.  any  GT  RG 

D.  McQ.  George,  Chief     .   MS,  any  GT  RG 

PORTLAND 

}.  B.  Landy,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  RG 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

F.  X.  George,  Chief SS.  any  GT  RG 

R.  G.  Gonzalez.  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

R.  H.  Maddox,  Chief SS,  any  GT  KG 

J    E.  Myers.  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

L.  Simard,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

A.  D.  Solari,  Chief SS,  any  GT  RG 

W.  Allan,   1st  Asst SS,  any  GT  KG 

E.  W.  De  Martini,  1st  Asst.SS,  any  GT  KG 

C.  M.  Johnson,   1st  Asst..      SS,  any  GT  KG 

D.  M.  Smith,  1st  Asst SS.  any  GT  KG 

R.  L.  White,  1st  Asst SS.  any  GT  KG 

V(  .  I..  Whitson,  1st  Asst..     SS,  any  GT  KG 

P.  Battinich,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

H    R    Blades,  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  O 

C.  A.   Ealk,  2nd  Asst SS,  .iny  GT  O 

I.  N.  Napoleon.  2nd  Asst..   SS,  any  GT  U 

F.  Paulos,   2nd  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

R.  B.  Black,  2nd  Asst SS.  any  GT  KO 

G.  S.  Cronk.  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  KO 

T.  W.  Harris,  2nd  Asst SS.  any  GT  KO 

R.  C.   Pucket.  2nd  Asst SS,  any  GT  KO 

W  .  D.  Starck,  2nd  Asst SS.  any  GT  KG 

P    M.  Van  Aken,  2nd  Asst.  SS.  any  GT  KO 

P.  \X  .  Blank,  .Sd  Asst SS.  any  GT  « 

C    H.  Bushnell.  .^d  Asst           SS,  any  GT  U 

(     E.  Hayden,  .Id  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

J.  J.  Rucgiero,  3d  Asst SS.  any  GT  O 

L.  E.   Landers.  Chief MS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations:  SS  is  steamship:  MS  is  motor- 
ship-  GT  is  gross  tonnage;  O  is  origmal  license: 
RG  is  raise  of  grade.  All  of  these  licenses  arc  for 
ocean  service. 
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NEW     BUILDING! 

Install 

WALKER'S 

"TRIDENT"  ELECTRIC 

SHIP-LOG 

The  instrument 

which  enables 

the  Navigating  Officer 

TO  READ  THE  LOG 

OVER  THE  CHART 

AT  ANY  MOMENT. 

Of  all  Nautical  Instrument 
Dealers 

Thos.Walker|&  Son,  Ltd., 

58.   0«ford  Sfrffe,*^!^   Birminehi 
»  V,' 


tng. 


John  Finn  Metal  Works 


-   JOHN  FINN  M 

~      DIESEL  BABBITt 


SPECIAL  ARMATURE  METAL 

NICKEL   DIESEL  METAL   FOR  BEARINGS 

ZINC  PLATES  FOR  BOILERS 

GALVANIZING 

SAN  FRANCISCO— 384  Second  Street— Phone  SUtter  4188 

LOS  ANGELES  BRANCH— 554  South  San  Pedro  Street,  Los  Angeles 
Telephone  Michigan  0984 


Propeller  Design 

IMJHlii^  i 

•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

kri -Vi^V^9VHb4 

•  Eliminate 

■PVvll^^S^^B^ 

Vibration 

■  BtrW^H^^rJ 

Send    us    your 

W^^^^^^Kr  '^H^^^^^J^^^F  £B^ 

problems  .  .  .  we 

BHMI^B^^^^^^IHbHI 

specialize  in  pro- 

■■■■HH^^Ili 

peller  design. 

WILLIAM     LAMB  1  E,  Naval  Architect 

106  East  C  Street                           Wilmington,  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 

There  is  an  Isherwood  System  for  every  type 
of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers 

Over  500,000  deadweight  tons — Freighters  and 
Tankers — on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 

4  Lloyds  Ave.,  London  E.C.3         17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots 

"Adventuress"  •   "California"  •  "Gracie  S" 
RADIO  —  K  F  S 

SIGNALS  FOR  PILOTS 

In  Fog — Blow  four  whistles  and  lay  to. 

When  Clear — Burn  blue  light  or  give  four  flashes  on  Morse 

lamp. 
Daylight — Set  Jack  at  foremast. 

SIGNALS  DISPLAYED  BY  PILOT  BOATS 

When  on  Station  Under  Sail — A  white  light  is  carried  at 

masthead. 
When   Under  Power — A  red  light  under  white;   a  flare  or 

torch  is  also  burned  frequently. 

TELEPHONES— Pilot  Office  from  9  :00  a.m.  to  4 :00  p.m.— DOuglas 
5436.  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  4 :00  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  on 
Sundays  and  Holidays — EXbrook  4511. 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

Established  in  1890 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug  •  Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work  •  Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufacture'^ 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO- 2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Burlingame  129 


HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  Derrick  Barges    •       •       •       •    Capacity  up  to  100  tons 
Submarine  Diving 

SHIP     CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 
Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 
Columbia  Steel  Co.'s  Products   (Subsidiary  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation) 
American  Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
56-62  Steuart  Street     -     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


*7Ae  Gataloi^l  o^  ^o<icuf,  Became  the  ^eoluuoal  <Jia*ulMooJz4.  o^  *7o4Havuuu 


Industrial  Pumps:  Practical  infor- 
mation concerninji;  pump  adaptation 
for  a  wide  range  of  duties  under  vary- 
ing conditions  is  the  theme  of  the  new 
industrial  catalog  just  published  by 
Pomona  Pump  Co. 

This  brochure  contains  not  only  a 
profusion  of  illustrated  case  histories 
of  varied  applications,  but  also  pre- 
sents many  practical  drawings  for  lay- 
ing in  this  type  of  pump. 

Air  Reduction — A  Quarter  Cen- 
tury of  Progress,  a  54-page,  two-color 
book,  setting  forth  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  five  com- 
panies which  comprise  Air  Reduction 
Company,  Inc.;  illustrated  both  with 
pictures  and  diagrams:  and  completely 
describing  the  methods,  the  markets 
and  the  nature  of  the  business. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  ac- 
quaint stockholders  and  others  with 
what  Air  Reduction  does,  and  give  a 
full  and  complete  description  of  the 
thousands  of  uses  to  which  the  com- 
pany's products  are  put. 

Many  of  these  products  are  playing 
a  vital  part  in  numerous  industries  now 
in  the  forefront  of  national  defense — 
for  instance,  shipbuilding,  aviation, 
explosives,  manufactured  gas,  sheet 
metal  products  and  steel  works,  and 
rolling  mills.  The  trade  names  under 
which  these  products  are  marketed  are 


often  not  identified  with  any  of  the  five 
.\irco  operating  companies,  namely: 
.\ir  Reduction  Sales  Company,  Na- 
tional Carbide  Corporation,  Wilson 
Welder  and  Metals  Co.,  Inc.,  Pure 
Carbonic,  Incorporated,  and  The  Ohio 
Chemical  &  Mfg.  Co.  Still  less  are  they 
associated  with  Air  Reduction  itself. 

Superior  Twelve-by-Fifteen  Die- 
sel Engines,  a  handsome  12-page,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  bulletin  (No.  136), 
published  by  the  National  Supply 
Company,  Superior  Engine  Division. 

This  booklet  describes  the  Superior 
vertical  four-cycle  type  "LM"  12-inch 
bore  and  15-inch  stroke,  6-  and  8-cyl- 
inder  marine  diesel  engines,  with  a 
speed  range  of  400  to  515  rpm,  and  a 
capacity  range  of  385  to  660  shp. 

These  engines  are  completely  en- 
closed, dust  proof  and  oil  tight,  and 
are  especially  designed  for  rugged 
heavy-duty  service  in  marine  propul- 
sion. 

Cutting  i3  Grinding  Compounds. 

Of  timely  interest  to  shipyards  oj^erat- 
ing  at  peak  capacity  to  meet  sharply 
accelerated  demands  for  naval  vessels, 
merchant  ships  and  oil  tankers,  is  a 
new  20-page,  illustrated  manual  de- 
scribing cutting  lubricants  and  grind- 
ing coolants  specially  designed  to  help 
speed    up    many   different    machining 


operations  required  in  shipbuilding. 

Issued  by  Oakile  Products,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  the  booklet  con- 
cisely reviews  53  different  formulas  for 
machining  ferrous  and  non-ferrous 
metals.  Among  the  operations  de- 
scribed in  this  connection  are  light 
broaching,  drilling  and  reaming,  mill- 
ing, planing,  turning,  slotting,  shap- 
ing, wet  grinding,  cold  sawing  and  light 
threading  and  tapping. 

In  addition,  the  booklet  also  gives 
considerable  data  on  such  related  sub- 
jects as  rust-proofing  iron  and  steel 
parts  between  operations  or  for  stor- 
age, preventing  rust  on  hydraulic 
presses,  drawing  and  stam])ing,  and 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  cutting  and 
grinding  solution  tanks  and  lines. 

Electric  Couplings  for  Marine 
Service,  Publication  F-8635,  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
a  six-page  folder  describing  the  use  of 
the  \\'estinghouse  electric  coupling  for 
diesel  engine  marine  propulsion  drives. 
Printed  in  blue  and  black  with  profuse 
illustrations,  this  publication  shows 
"What  the  couj)ling  is  and  how  it 
works."  These  couplings  have  become 
of  especial  interest  to  the  marine  fra- 
ternity since  the  Maritime  Commission 
designed  all  of  its  geared  die.sel  motor- 
ships  with  this  type  of  coupling  be- 
tween the  engine  and  the  gears. 


i^i. 


CARGOCAIRE 


I  Jneueiilh  Ju^eafPa^iuu^e 


CARGOCAIRE    ENGINEERING    CORP. 

HEAD   OFFICE      -      S2S    CENTRAL   BUILDING,   SEATTLE.  WASH. 
NEW     YORK     OFFICE      -      IS    PARK     ROW.    NEW    YORK,     N.    Y. 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMERCATOR  CORPORATION   (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Wafer  Level 


PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 
AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC     & 
ENGINEERING     CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS  ...  ARMATURE  WINDING.  .SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .   FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield  8102 


SAN     FRANCISCO 


115-117  Steuart  St. 


TODD 

COMBUSTION 
EQUIPMENT 


Installations  individually  engineered 
to  a  high  point  of  efficiency  and  de- 
pendability  in  the  firing  of  marine 
boilers  by  liquid  fuel  .  .  .  industrial 
and  commercial  boilers  by  liquid  or 
gaseous  fuel.  Consultation  invited. 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EOHPMENT,  INC. 

(Division  of  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation  ) 
601  West  26lh  Street,  New  York  City 


Mobile     New  OrIeai\s     Galveston      Seattle      London     Buenos  Aires 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 

ELLIOTT    COM  PA  NY 

LAGONDA     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 
LIBERTY     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service  Maintained 
813  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  5213 

Los  Angeles,  1732  E.  7th  St.  Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  BIdg. 


AYE,  SAILOR, 

PLYMOUTH'S 

THE  ROPE  YOU 

CAN  TRUST 

^ 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

NORTH    PLYMOUTH,  MASSACHUSETTS  - 


CRANDALL     DRY     DOCK     ENGINEERS,    Inc. 

238  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


RAILWAY  DRY  DOCKS        FLOATING  DRY  DOCKS 
BASIN  DRY  DOCKS 

Investigations  Reports  Design  Supervision 


CHAS.  A.  YOUNG   CO 


Agents  for 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp. 

Wire   Rope 
Mallory  Logging  Equip.  Co. 
Blocks,  Shackles,  Hooks,  etc. 


Wire  Rope 

Manila  Rope 

Chain  -  Blocks 

Ship  Rigging 

Splicing  Socketing 


Heavy  Hoisting  Slings 
Well  Equipped  Rigging  Shop 

Guaranteed  Workmanship 


840  HARRISON  STREET 


San  Francisco 


SUtter  1671 


ne4AJL  Ma^Une.  lio<pki 


Mechanical  Engineers  Handbook, 
edited  by  Lionel  S.  Marks;  2300  pages 
(4><^"  X  7");  thumb-indexed  in  16 
sections;  profusely  illustrated  with 
tables  and  diagrams;  bound  in  red 
cloth  with  gold  stampings;  published 
by  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co..  Inc.,  \ew 
York.  Price  §7.00. 

This  is  a  fourth  edition  of  a  stand- 
ard work.  .Approximately  100  contribu- 
tors have  supplied  material  in  their 
special  fields.  Most  sections  have  been 
rewritten  completely,  and,  although 
much  new  material  is  added,  the  total 
number  of  pages  remains  the  same  as 
the  third  edition,  a  masterly  job  of 
condensation,  for  which  all  M.  E.s  will 
be  thankful. 

The  subsection  on  Marine  Engineer- 
ing is  a  very  fine  presentation  of  the 
essentials  of  practice  as  it  exists  today. 

The  section  heads  include:  (1) 
Mathematical  Tables  and  Weights  and 
Mea-sures;  (2)  Mathematics;  (3)  Me- 
chanics of  Solids  and  Liquids;  (4) 
Heat;  (5)  Strength  of  Materials;  (6) 
Materials  of  Engineering;  (7)  Fuels 
and  Furnaces ;  ( 8 )  Machine  Elements ; 
(9)  Power  Generation :  (10)  Hoisting 
and  Conveying;  (11)  Transportation; 
(12)  Building,  Construction  and 
Equipment;  (13)  Machine  Shop  Prac- 
tice; (14)  Pumps  and  Compressors; 
(15)  Electrical  Engineering;  and  (16) 
Engineering  Measurements  and  Me- 
chanical Refrigeration. 

Under  each  of  these  sections  are 
subdivisions,  i.e.,  under  (11)  Trans- 
portation, appear:  Aeronautics,  Auto- 
mobiles, Railway  Engineering  and 
Marine  Engineering. 

The  index  is  adequate  and  the  ar- 
rangement convenient.  This  fourth  edi- 
tion of  Mark's  Handbook  should  be 
very  popular  with  engineers. 

/f's  >l^oM^  r/we,by  Paul  M.  Cham- 
berlain; 490  (6"  x  10")  pages;  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  drawings  and 
half  tones:  bound  in  red  cloth  with 
gold  stampings;  published  by  Richard 
R.  Smith,  \ew  York.  Price  S7.50  net. 

Here  is  a  real  book  on  time-keepers 
by  perhaps  the  greatest  of  American 
horologists.  The  project  of  preparing 
the  book  was  undertaken  early  in  1940 


by  Major  Chamberlain.  It  was  to  be  a 
compilation  from  the  more  than  100 
papers  and  articles  which  he  had  pre- 
pared during  the  previous  25  years  for 
presentation  to  horological  societies 
or  publication  in  horological  journals. 
He  passed  away  before  the  work  was 
much  more  than  started.  It  was  com- 
pleted by  his  widow,  assisted  by  his 
scientific  and  literary  friends. 

The  result  is  an  absorbingly  inter- 
esting account  of  the  development  of 


The   Engineering   Profession,    by 

Professors  T.  J.  Hoover  and  J.  C.  L. 
Fish;  450  pages,  with  numerous  dia- 
grams and  tables;  bound  in  green 
buckram  with  gold  stampings;  pub- 
lished by  the  Stanford  University 
Press.  Price  $5.00  net. 

This  book,  which  represents  a  very 
considerable  volume  of  research  work, 
is  an  analysis  of  the  professional  engi- 
neer— his  qualifications,  duties,  habits 
of  mind — and  of  the  engineering  pro- 


FOR  SALE — Two  new  500  H.P.  Triple  Expansion  Marine  Engines 
complete  w^ith  thrust  bearings.  For  particulars  inquire  Marine  Elec- 
tric Company,  2121  N.  W.  Thurman,  Portland,  Oregon. 


watches,  clocks  and  chronometers,  il- 
lustrated with  wash  drawings  mainly 
by  the  author,  and  with  pictures  of  the 
more  famous  clock  makers  and  of  the 
more  noted  examples  of  their  work. 

This  book  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  deck  end  engineer  officer  in 
the  merchant  marine  and  the  Navy. 

School  of  the  Sea,  by  Comdr.  Le- 
land  P.  Lovette.  U.  S.  N. ;  400  (Sy/' x 
^y/')  pages;  27  illustrations:  bound 
in  blue  cloth  with  gold  stampings; 
published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co., 
New  York.  Price  $3.00  net. 

As  a  subtitle,  this  interesting  book 
carries  "The  Annapolis  Tradition  in 
.American  Life."  It  is  a  very  clear,  well 
arranged,  and  informative  history  of 
officer  training  in  the  U.  S.  Xavy,  com- 
bined with  an  account  of  the  status  of 
that  training  today,  and  an  appraisal 
of  the  effect  of  .Annapolis  on  civic,  in- 
dustrial and  scientific  .America. 

The  author's  style  is  vigorous  and 
his  diction  salty.  Both  seagoing  and 
rocking-chair  sailors  will  find  much  au- 
thentic information  and  many  healthx 
chuckles  in  this  book. 


fession — its  sphere,  status,  rewards, 
capacities  for  future  development. 

The  data  used  are  in  considerable 
measure  derived  from  a  questionnaire 
which  the  authors  sent  out  to  numer- 
ous professional  engineers,  and  from 
whom  they  received  some  fourscore 
replies. 

Study  of  this  work  should  be  es- 
pecially valuable  to  the  vocational 
counselor  and  to  young  men  thinking 
of  an  engineering  career.  To  experi- 
enced engineers  it  will  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  encouragement  to  find 
their  profession. 

The  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law, 

by  Arthur  \V.  Xevins;  60  (5"  x  8") 
pages;  bound  in  red  cloth  with  silver 
stampings ;  published  by  the  Xational 
Foremen's  Institute.  Price  $1.50  net. 
This  is  a  very  handy  manual  of  ques- 
tions  and  answers  on  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law.  It  is  especially  designed  for 
executives,  department  heads  and  su- 
pervisors. It  covers  practically  all  rul- 
ings up  to  a  point  very  close  to  its  |)ul)- 
lishiuL'  date  of  October.  1941. 
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